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Chiswick,  assessment  appe;il  at,  153 

Christmas  feast,  Harry  Hems's,  8SS 

Church:  built  of  old  materials,  676;  ciafts- 
league,  847  ;  hall,  Haswell,  258  ;  organ, 
oldest  e.xisting,  224 

Churches  :  Aberdeen  (Greyfriars)  407 ; 
Add  (St.  John  Bapt.)  233.  293  ;  Alpham- 
stone,  637 ;  Athens  (Cliristian)  406 ; 
Barry  Docks  (St.  Miry)  602  ;  Basing- 
stoke (Holy  ti  host  R.C.)  4u7  ;  Beokenham, 
720  ;  Birmingham  (St.  Luke)  826 ;. 
Botley  (Trinity)  307  ;  Brettenham,  766  ; 
Bristol  (David  Taomas  meml.)  476; 
Broadwater  Down  (St.  Mark)  136 ; 
Builth  Wells  (Alpha  Presbtn  )  86  ;  Bush- 
Hill  Paik,  Entieid,  583,  608;  Cadleigh 
[.Jacobean  monument}  498 ;  Chatham, 
602 ;  Chipping  Camden,  137  ;  Christ- 
church,  Hants  (Priorv)  239;  Clifton,. 
Bristol  (St.  Paul)  373  ;  Colwyii  (English) 
258;  Craithie,  N.B.,  428  ;  Crew's 
Hole  (8t  Aidan)  476;  Cripplegate, 
E  C.  (St.  Giles  —  opening  out  of) 
159;  Derby  (H.  Trinity)  lo2 ;  Devon- 
shire, 101 ;  Uiesden.  Starts  (Resurrection) 
407  ;  Ealing  (All  Saints  -Perceval  meml.) 
636;  East  Kirkby  (St.  Thomas)  617;. 
Edgbaston  (at.  George)  673  ;  Exeter 
(Ail  Hallows)  156,  193;  Fail  lord,  205; 
Gateshead  (St.  Chad)  411  ;  Goldenacre 
(St.  Serf)  54 j  ;  Grangemouth  ,  C  F  )  636; 
Highams  Park  i,N.  Free  Meth.)  476; 
Highgate  (St.  Michael)  411  :  flsUing- 
bourue  (All  Ss.)  756  ,  Hopwoud  (St. 
John  \  307  ;  Husknal  Huthwiite  (All  S  S.) 
88.J;  Hulme  (St.  John  Bipt.  I  4iO;  llfra- 
combe  (8t.  Peter)  826;  Isiingtjn  (St. 
Mary)  203;  Jersey  (,St.  Brelade)  793; 
Keasmgcon-go.e  (H.  Trinity)  602  ; 
Kirtlmg,  479;  Landore  (St.  Paulj  479, 
883;  Little  Itford  (Congregational)  407; 
Luton  (Congregational  7uj ;  Maiditone 
(St.  Michael;  792;  Middlesbrough  (St. 
Michael)  51);  Movern,  641;  Muudesley, 
258;  Muswell  Hill  (St.  Andrew)  583;. 
Newton,  Glam.  745;  New  Yoik  (Our 
Lady  of  Louides  R.C.)  676;  Northamptoa 
(Cougregati'<n:il)617;  Norwich  (St.  Mary 
Magaalene  ■  37,*  ;  Oaibury.  792  ;  Over- 
stone  vSt.  Nicholas)  42;  Palm-?r's-green, 
Soutbgate  (St.  John  Kvang.)  545;  Plum- 
stead  ;  Ascension)  636 ;  Uanworth  (St. 
Helen)  673;  Rochdale  (Qojd  Shepherd) 
883  ;  U(*tlierham  (\Vesleyan)  721 ;  Roth- 
well,  Northants  ri'iinity)  308  ;  St.  Albi-n's 
{R.C  )  8;  &t.  Germer,  Oise.  U84;  Salford 
(St.  Ignatius)  602 ;  tandiway  ,St.  John 
Kvaog  )  673 ;  Scottish,  lairds'  lofts  in, 
812;  Selby  abbey.  653;  Seven  Kmgs 
I.C.  Metn.  Free)  863 ;  Shoteaham 
(All  88.)  1:6;  ShotNy  Field  vSt.  Jonn) 
SOS;  Sueiuton  (U  M  Free),  653; 
Souudwell,  271  ;  Sjutham-de-la-Bere, 
638:  Southampton  (St.  Barnabas)  441, 
7'^1 ;  Southwark  (St.  Siviour,  indexed 
illustrations  of  i  H6  ;  StoRe  D  itaerel,  Ply- 
mouth, 756  ;  temporary  seats  in,  87  ; 
Tnornhill,  Sunderland  (J.  F'ree  Meth.) 
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412;  Tolloross,  Glasgow  (St.  Margaret) 
173;  Toynton  (All  SS.)  721;  AValton- 
on-Tnaines,  715  ;  AVednesfield  fSt. 
Thomasl  103,  136 ;  "SVest  Hartlepool  (St. 
Oswald}  273;  Wheelock,  172;  ^'ymond- 
ham,  3tJ8. 

Cirencester  College,  forestry  classes  at,  706 

Cities,  garden.  368 

City:  gurden,  near  Hitchin,  194,  330; 
new  building  code  in  the,  261,  567 

Civil  engineers  :  institution  of,  512  ;  naval 
establishment,  847 

Ci\Tlisation  in  prehistoric  Egypt,  567 

Claim ;  against  architects,  604  ;  by  archi- 
tect, 722 ;  by  Southampton  modeller, 
706 

Clare  county,  building  stones  of,  717 

Clarson  v.  Allton,  a  Tamworth  elaader, 
192 

Classes.  King's  college.  154,  370 

Clausen,  Professor  George,  A.R.A.,  815 

Clerkenwell,  hall  of  Knights  of  St.  John, 
407 

Clients  :  and  architects,  604,  722  ;  and 
their  requirements,  331 

Cliffords'  Inn  hall,  woodwork  of,  158 

Club,  BiiLi'isG  News  designing,  130.  198, 
683,  823;  (and  its  competitions)  329; 
(awards)  402 

Clubhouses;  Blythe  (eocial)  172;  Emble- 
ton  (village)  673;  Holmwood  (village) 
165 

Cnidus,  the  treasury  of,  681 

Coagulant,  ferrous  sulphate  a9  a,  268 

Coal  smoke  abatement  society,  193 

Code,  new  buildinij,  in  the  City,  261 

Colchester,  sewage  disposal  at,  10 

Cold  storage,  Glasgow,  333 

Collapse  of  cottages,  agent's  responsibility 
for,  260 

Colleges ;  Cardiff  (university)  479 ;  Cin- 
cinnati (music)  862 ;  Dundee  (university) 
441;  East  Ham  (technical)  883;  Fish- 
ponds, Bristol  (training)  721 ;  Glasgow, 
technical,  261 ;  King's  (classes)  131,  360; 
Osborne  (royal  naval)  373 ;  Oxford,  545  ; 
Science,  Eoyal,  10 ;  University  (day 
echoot)  277 ;  Wmchester  (fittings  from) 
765 

Colls^Trollopeand,  779 

Colour  :  in  decoration,  574  ;  photography, 
821  ;  prints  for  children's  books,  S'6'6 

Combination  saw,  a,  580 

Commercial    impertance  of   geology,  367 

Commission:  architects'  secret,  705,  713, 
77^^;  estate  agent's,  675;  hunting,  303; 
London  traffic,  641,  64S,  704 

Commons,  house  of,  ventilation  of,  193 

Comparison  of  English  and  American 
methods  of  building,  752 

Compensation,  workmen's,  act ;  30ft. height 
limit,  202 ;  reopening  awards  under, 
887  ;  undertaker  under,  260 

Competition  reform  society,  532 

Competitions  :  advei-tisiug  (Blackpnol)  173; 
baths  Liverpool)  339,  479,  848  (Old 
Kent-road)  513;  Bl^ildimj  News  design- 
ing, 130,  198,  683,  823  (awards)  402; 
business  premises  (Colwyn  Bay)  163; 
casino  (Madrid)  409 ;  cagtie  (ChVistian- 
borg)  513;  cathedral  (Liverpool)  11,  4(, 
95,  105,  137,  173,  205  (R.I.B.A-  and)  750, 
813;  cemeteiy  (Hamilton.  N.B.)  67; 
churches  (Bush  Hill  park,  Eotield)  683, 
6f'S  fMiddlesbrough)  513  (Seven  Kings 
U.M.  Free)  863  ;  college  (Cardiff, 
Univei'sity)  479 ;  dwellings,  workmen's 
(Kilmarnock)  632  (Swansea)  583  ; 
grammar  school  (Newark)  239,  293 ; 
nail  (Sunderland,  Victoria)  67,  137  ; 
hospitals  (Ayr  asylum)  6S4  (Brighton, 
women)  664,  723,  778,  814,  847  ;  houses, 
working  class  ( -Swansea)  428;  hydro 
(Matlock  Bath)  532;  intirmary  (Man- 
•chester  royal)  135,  339;  Jones,  Owen 
(prize;  37;i ;  laying  out  land  (Leyland) 
•-i93;  libraries,  free  (Bideford)  403 
(Bridgton,  Glasgow)  205  (Bromley,  E.) 
193  iL'oedfranc)  532  (Fenton)  67,  137 
(Hammersmi  h)  273,  445  (Heme  Hill) 
409  cHeywoodj  239,  513  JlkleyJ  737 
(Leeds  653  (Limerick)  273  (Lui^an)  339 
(MansheldJ  617  (Pontefract)  339  ^Poplar) 
573  iRawtenstall)  684,  723  (St.  Anne  s- 
on-Sea;  684  (Tamworth)'  581,  8i7 
(Taunton)  135,  o4'j  ^Wakefield)  847 ; 
market,  cattle  (Wakefield)  477  ;  Mul- 
ready  prize,  546;  National,  designs  and 
drawings,  129 ;  offices  (Blackpool  water 
bd.)  (Johannesburg,  railway)  339,  (Old 
Broad-street,  Indemnity)  6o3  (Ponty- 
pridd, pubhc)  11;  paMlion  (Bray)  £32; 
Paviours'  Co.  (essays  on  subways)  466, 
12Z,  7SS;  poorhouse  l  Leith)  67,  372  ;  pre- 
mises 1,','olwyn  Bay  67 ;  pump  room 
(Harrogate;  a09  ;  Royal  Academy  school 
-designs.  818.  821;  schools  (Acton, 
county,  205, 1584.  S63  (Luton,  Bapt.)  273 
(New  iirompton)  191  (Newcastle,  Staffs, 
AVesln.  Sunday;  135  (Oldham  bd  )  827 
(Ilochdale  council)  827  ;  stained  glass 
(Dunfermhne  abbey)  653;  stations  (tire 
and  police,  Windsor)  674 ;  stores,  co- 
operative (Great  HarwoodJ  i05,  239  ; 
technical  school  (Blackpjol)  43,  67 ; 
town  halls  (Acton)  6l7,  8^3  (Stockport) 
684  ;  tramp  wards  (Stone  workhouse)  273, 
309;  two  unsatisfactory,  ii93  ;  university 
(Cape  Town)  11 ;  water  supply  (Flam- 
"boroughi  173,  205:  workhouse  (Stoke- 
on-Trent)  43 

Competitor's  tribute  to  Bl-iliun'g  News 
_  designing  club,  329 

Completion  of  public  buildings,  dates  for, 
10 

Computer  for  pipe  disiharge,  465 

ConciUation  Act,  report  on,  883 

Concrete :  armourei  (college  of  music"  862 ; 


(tests  of)  261 ;  expanded  steel  and,  720 ; 
flags  for  paving,  741;  iyipervious,  401, 
88iJ ;  office  building,  tall  Cincinnati,  163 ; 
reinforced,  611  (chimneys)  §22  (flooring) 
779;  sewer,  Coldwater,  Mi.,  169;  steel, 
436  (sewer)  436  (water  tower)  370 ;  sub- 
way, Philadelphia,  169 

Conditions,  reetrictive  building,  of  L.C.C., 
749 

Conferences :  sanitary  (inspectors)  9 
(Palis)  533;   waterworks  engineers,  100 

Congresses :  fire  prevention,  31,  37,  65 
(report)  538 ;  sanitary  institute,  Brad- 
ford, 64 

Construction :  breakwater,  788 ;  building 
(handbook  on)  337  (practical)  132  (sani- 
tary) 567  ;  of  drains,  632 

Contractors,  English  v.  foreign,  in  Egypt, 
567 

Contracts,  building,  extras  on,  706 

Convalescent  homes  :  St.  Anne's-on-Sea, 
663 ;  Swansea,  136 

Conversazione,  A  A.,  605 

Conyer  stock  brick  :  weight-bearing  strain 
of  3  ■  works  31 

Cock,  J.  H  ,  Liverpool,  the  late,  238 

Cj-operative  :  slat«  quarries,  159  ;  stores. 
Great  Harwood,  205,  239 

Cooper,  John,  Stockton,  in  re,  192 

Corfleld,  Prof.  W.  H.,  the  late,  270 

Cork  county,  building  stones  of,  713.  860 

<^ornice3  of  st«el  and  terracotta,  650 

Cornice,  wide  steel  frame,  406 

Com  market,  Southampton,  201 

Cornwall,  survey  of  schools  in,  294 

Costs,  estimation  of,  1 

Cottage  :  building.  196  ;  hopies  (Eccleshall) 
511;  hospitals  (Blackheath)  602  (Larae) 
602 

Cottages :  Campden  Hill-place,  3U ;  collapse 
of,  agent's  responsibility  for,  260  ;  Cook- 
ham,  683 ;  Long  Newton,  479 ;  near  a 
town,  788 ;  Seacombe  (hexagon)  567 ; 
Upton,  Slough,  2C5 

Country  :  house  drainage,  862 ;  houses,  a 
book  of,  99 

Courses  for  students,  434 

CoveringHi,  wall,  233 

Cowlin,  Charles.  Bristol,  presentation  to,  396 

Crafts  league,  church,  847 

Crematoria  :  Birmingham,  102,  511 ;  Little 
llford,  545 

Crete,  researches  in,  719,  882 

Cricket  match,  Waygood  and  Ofcis's  em- 
ployes'. 83 

Cripplegate  improvement.  159 

Cripps.  W.  J.,  C  B..  the  late,  582 

Cross,  AVantage,  330 

Crusade,  sanitary,  round  the  world,  370 

Crystal  Palace  engineering  school,  201 

Cupboards  for  L.C.C.  tenants,  638 

Curricula,  Ai'chitectural  Association,  299 

Cutler,  A.  S.  Lowell,  Mass,  the  lite,  307 

Cutting  prices  for  quantities,  159 


DALKBITH  water  supply.  711 

Dam,  Charles  river,  Mass.  159 

Damp  walls,  drying  out,  816 

D.nrow,  H.  A.,  of  Omaha,  the  late,  307 

Day  school  ;  Architectural  Association, 
539  ;  University  college,  267 

Decay,  protection  of  wood  from,  167 

Decentralisation,  industrial,  715 

Deck  cargoes,  light  wood.  779 

Decoration,  colour  in,  574 

De.orative  :  designs,  Victoria  and  Albert 
museum,  162  ;  work  in  progress,  manage- 
ment oF,  85S 

Decreasing  interest  in  museuma,  330 

Dtrfinition,  statutorv,  of  "  public  building," 
470 

Delphi,  Ionian  art  of,  681 

Deui'jlition  of  buildings  in  the  City,  567 

Dent  and  Hellyer's  removal  to  Red  Lion- 
square,  465 

Departmental  report  on  highways,  435,  605 

Deposit?,  tenders  and,  43 

Derwent  waterworks  undertaking.  393 

Design  :  and  superintendence.  297  ;  aid 
supervision,  195  ;  architectural,  some 
thoughts  on,  76^  ;  homestead,  743; 
methods  of,  Engush  and  French,  399 ; 
pattern.  579 

Designing  club,  Blmldisg  News :  130, 
198,  683,  823  ;  and  its  competitors,  329  ; 
awards,  402 

Designing  ironwork,  650 

Designs :  and  drawing'*,  National  com- 
petition, 129  ;  Building  News  club, 
130,  198.  683,  823  (awards)  402  ;  chuich. 
Bush  Hill  park,  Entield,  603;  decora- 
tive. Victoria  and  Albert  museum,  162  ; 
free  library,  Poplar,  573 ;  reredos,  793  ; 
Royal  Academy  schools  prize,  Sl8,  621 

Destructors,  refuse,  high-temperature,  616 

Details :  and  fittings,  structural,  332 ; 
hospital.  62 

Deviation  frjm  approved  plans,  272 

Devon  and  Exeter  architectui-al  socie'y, 
412 

Devonshire  churches  and  screens,  101 

Diana  of  Poitiers'  casket.  847 

Diaries,  Hudson  and  Kearns'.  719 

Dickson,  AValter,  Aibanv,  N.Y.,  the  late, 
4 10 

Digest  of  law  of  easements,  440 

Di.apidations,  ecclesiastical,  395 

Disebarge  pipe,  computer  for,  465 

Dispensary,  Leeds,  721 

Distance  of  adjoining  buildings,  423 

Divorce,  architect  obtaini  a,  811 

Docks  ;  Hartlepool,  258;  ilersey  (develop- 
ments of)  883  ;  Southampton  (graving 
672 

Donegal  co.,  building  stones  of,  860 

Doom  of  the  Eitfel  tower,  499 

Doorways,  old  English,  39 


Dorking.   G.  W..  Kidderminster,  in  re,  30 

Double  event,  a,  293 

Dover  harbour  and  the  storm.  395 

Drainage,  town  snd  country  house,  862 

Drains  :  cement  joints  in,  93 ;  construction 
of,  532 

Draughts,  checking,  601 

Drawing  appliances.  Prof.  Low's.  465 

Drawings  :  national  competition,  129  ;  of 
Venice,  Haiti'-'s,  715  ;  water  colour,  ex- 
hibition of,  62 

Drying  out  damp  walls,  816 

Dry  rot,  86 

Dundee  architects  and  licensed  ^-ictualler?, 
884 

Dunfermline  abbey:  discoveries  at,  604. 
843;  new  stained  gla'S.  653 

Dunkerley  v.  Woods  and  Thackeray,  604 

Duplication  of  members  in  tteel  work,  745 

Dust  :  bins,  evils  of,  224  ;  laying  the,  with 
Westrumite,  396 

Dwelling-houses :  403,  437  ;  venti'ation  of, 
507 

Dwellings  :  Battersea,  172  ;  Deptford,  702  ; 
Glasgow,  307  ;  industrial,  anti-siphonage 
traps  for,  887  ;  Kilmarnock,  532  ;  Leith, 
307 ;  Liverpool,  636 ;  model,  and  venti- 
lating pipes,  157  ;  Swansea,  583 


EARTHWORKS,  ancient.  83 

Easements,  digest  of  law  of,  410 

Easton  and  Co  ,  Ltd.,  4.30 

Easton's  A.B  C.  reading  case,  261 

Ecclesiastical;  art  exhibition,  Bristol,  361, 
533 ;  dilapidations,  395 ;  embroidery,  8. 
Kensington  museum,  158 

Edinburgh  :  architectural  association,  704, 
777,881;  des  gning  of  Usher  hall,  675 ; 
new  National  Gallery,  706  ;  school  of 
applied  art,  779;  TuUa  water  supply,  414 

Education  :  and  registration,  plumbers', 
682 ;  architect  to  board  of,  202 ;  technical, 
cost  of,  3^0 

Edwards.  Passmore  :  a  twice  proffered 
knighthood  to,  31 

Egypt :  English  and  foreign  contractors  in, 
567  ;  prehistoric,  civilisation  of,  567 

Eiffel  tower,  doom  of,  499 

"  Eighty,'*  the,  at  the  R.I.B.A.,  814 

Electrical  :  matters,  textbooks  on,  443  ; 
safeguards,  65;  station  (Exeter)  705; 
works  (Yarmouth)  721 

Electric :  appliances,  ironmongery  and, 
543;  fittings,  Verity's,  H 5 ;  lighting, 
532 ;  light  sipply  and  precautions 
against  fire,  S84  ;  traction  on  North 
Eastern  railway.  440;  tramways  for 
Flintshire.  567 

Electrification  of  South  London  tramways, 
8,  261 

Elementary  notes  on  supervision  of  buill- 
ings,  613 

Embroidery,  ectslesiastical,  Vict  ria  and 
Albert  museum.  168 

Employers',  building,  traSe  federations  : 
National,  9,  66,  101  ;  Yorkshire,  272 

Encroachments,  professional,  607 

Engineer:  in  South  Africa,  503 ;  munici- 
pal, respun^ibilit  es  of,  5u9 

Engineering  :  contracts,  female  labour  on, 
499 ;  school.  Crystal  Palace,  201 ; 
standards  committee,  work  of,  299 

Engineers  :  civil  (institution  of)  512  (naval 
establishirfent)  847 ;  municipal,  associa- 
tion, 272,  372 ;  sanitary,  institute  of.  66, 
846 ;  society  of,  884 ;  waterworks, 
British  Association.  100,  742 

English  :  and  American  methods  of  build- 
ing, 752,  782  ;  and  foreign  contractors  in 
Egypt,  567 ;  and  French  methods  of 
design,  399  ;  drawings,  old,  39 

Envelope  opener,  AV.  A.  Gibson's,  330 

Epileptics'  colony,  Cbalfont,  44 

Erdington,  colossal  Calvary  at,  361 

Essays  on  subways,  Paviours'  d.  competi- 
tion. 466,  723,  738,  821 

Essex,  school  surveyors  for,  l.')9 

Estate  agent's  commission,  675 

Estimitiog  and  pricing  quantities.  7 

Estimation  of  costs.  1 

Eustou,  widening  works  at.  323 

Evat-s,  T.  D..  Pittsburgh,  the  late.  66 

Event,  a  double,  293 

Evolution,  architectural,  473 

Examinations  :  Carpenters'  Co.,  675,  779  ; 
R.I.B.A.,  465  ;  society  of  architects,  603 

Exchange,  stock,  Bristol,  172 

Exhibitions :  art  applied  to  manufactui-es 
(Chelmsford)  638 ;  buUding  impro%'e- 
ments,  Brighton,  .361,  430  (awards)  475; 
building  trades  (Bhetfield)  603  ;  draw- 
ings of  Veni-e,  HaVte's,  715;  ecclesiasti- 
cal art,  Bristol,  361.  533  ;  Edinburgh 
(school  of  applied  art)  779  :  fire.  Eirl  s 
Court,  awards,  406  ;  Leeds  (Yorkshire 
Artists)  5:3  ;  Manchester  (autumn)  361 : 
modem  sketch  club.  609 ;  naval 
(Glasgow)  499;  New  English  art  club, 
678  ;  Royal  Academy,  193  ;  royal  soci-^ty 
British  artists,  672  ;  St.  Petersburg 
(industrial  art)  261  ;  AValker  an  gallery, 
Liverpool,  361 ;  water  colour  drawings, 
62;  Whitechapel  (shipping)  429 

Expanded  steel  ani  concrete,  720 

Expenditure  upon  housing.  363 

Experiments  on  tiow  of  water  in  pipes,  543 

Extension,  British  museum,  197 

External  planter,  42 

Extras  on  building  contracts,  703 


FACA.de  3,  street,  503 
Factories  connected  by  bridges,  fire  pre- 
cautions in,  157 
Fairlight  hill,  flint  implements  from,  224 
Fancy  woods,  131 
Farm  buildings,  713,  743 


Farmyard,  church  in  a,  638 

Federations,  bu-ldiog  trade  employers' : 
National,  9,  66,  101 ;    Yorkshire,  272 

Fees  under  the  Building  Act,  477,  534 

Female  labour  on  engineering  contracts, 
499 

Ferro-c  racrete  subway,  169 

Ferrous  sulphate  as  a  coagulant  for  water, 
2GS 

Fever  hospitals  :  Burslem,  638  ;  Fazakerley, 
373 ;  Kelso,  s83  ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
721 ;  Seacroft,  Leeds,  757 

FF.R  I.B.A.,  touting  by,  811 

Fifehead,  Neville,  Roman  villa,  430,  567 

Filtration  of  water  with  ferrous  sulphate, 
268 

Fire  :  brigades,  challenge  shield  for,  361 ; 
precautions  ;,and  electric  light  supply) 
834  (in  factories  connected  by  bridges) 
157  ;  prevention  (congress)  31,  37,  65,  538 
(exhibition  awards)  406  (suggestions  for) 
374 ;  protection  of  wood  from,  167 ; 
resisting  buildings,  94  ;  stations  (Bristol) 
673  (London,  new)  602  (Salford)  303 
(Windsor)  674 

Fittings  :  and  details,  structural,  332  ;  from 
Winchester  college,  567  ;  Verity's  electric, 
465;  fitting  up  and  plann-ng  of  labora- 
tories, 266 

Flags,  concrete,  for  paving.  744 

Flamborough  water  supply  competition, 
173,  205 

Flats  :  Imperial  Court,  W.,  793  ;  Rutland 
Court,  239,  293 ;  St.  George's  place, 
inightsbridge,  273 ;  Shepherd's  Bush, 
341 

Flint  implements  from  Fairlight  hill,  224 

Flintshire,  electric  tramways  for,  557 

Flooring  of  London  basements,  788 

Floor,  testing  a,  164 

Flooring:  and  mitching,  3^1;  reinforced 
concrete,  779 

Floors :  shop,  133 

Flow  of  water  in  pipes,  experiments  on, 
513 

Flush  tanks  for  sewage,  498 

Ford,  Herbert,  the  late,  307,  338,  340 

Forestrv :  classes,  Cirencester,  706 ;  German, 
t&%  ;  Russian  Btate,  32  ;  A\'elsh  school  of, 
776 

Foundations:  645  ;  tree  and.  193,  202 

Fowler,  Charles,  the  late,  812 

Framing,  roof,  made  easy.  270 

Fre  libraries:  Bideford,  409;  Biidgeton, 
Glasgow,  205  ;  Bromley,  E.,  193  ;  (Jastle- 
ford,  445;  Fenton,  67,  137;  Govanhdl, 
Glasgow,  173,  373  ;  Hammrrsmita  (Cen- 
tral) 273,  443  ;  Heme  Hill.  409  ;  fleywood, 
239,  513,  723 ;  Holbeck,  Leeds,  826 ; 
llklev,  757;  Leeds.  653;  Limerick 
(Carnegie)  273  ;  Lurgan  (Carnegie)  339  ; 
Maidenhead,  273  ;  Mansfield.  617  ;  Mary- 
hill,  Glasgow.  583  ;  Pontefract  (Carnegie) 
339;  PopUr.  573;  Rawtenstall  (Caraegie) 
684,  723;  tit.  Annes-on-Sei,  684 ;  small, 
planning  of,  832  ;  Tamworth,  583,  827; 
Taunton  (Camegie^  135,545;  Wakefield, 
847 

French  and  English  methods  of  design, 
399 

Frontage  lines,  816 

Frosterley  marble,  534 

Frosty  weather,  building  in,  306 

Furniture:  11;  Cbiypendale,  how  to  sell, 
888;  lock,  717;  sketches,  105,439,  513, 
617,  715,  757  ;  "  walnut,"  30,  44  ;  what  is 
'"Chippendale,"  675 


G-AIiE,  J.  M.,  Glasgow,  the  late,  338 

Gaiety  theatre,  the  new,  512 

Galleries  :  National  (new  picture?  at)  294  ; 

National    Portrait,    87,    815 ;     Scottish 

National,  new,  703 
Garden :    cities,  368 ;    city  near  Hitchin, 

194,  330  ;  hou=e,  Walmer,  547 
Gates  and  casements,  643 
Gelder,  Sir  W.  A.,  31 
Geological  surveys  :   Indian,  744 ;  United 

States,  396 
Geology :  commercial  importance  of,  367 ; 

of  Torquay,  430 
Germans  inspect  British  housing  schemes, 

465,  499 
Germany:    cement  manufacture  in,  745; 

forestry  in,  5fcj3 
Gibson's  envelope  opener,  330 
Glasgow  :  architectural    association,  846  ; 

building  operations  in,  172;  cold  storage  ; 

333;   hoU'ing  scheme,  307;    institute  of 

measurers,  477  ;   naval  exhibitiou,   499  ; 

new  sewage  purification  woris,  414 
Glass  :    breaking     tests    of,    194  ;    plats, 

measurement  of,  10 
Gla^,  lead,  in  pottery  making,  815 
Gompertz,  Francis  T.,  the  late.  7 
Gorpley  waterworks,  Todmirden,  441 
Gould,  Isaac,  Leeds,  the  late,  372 
Grammar     schools  :    Bury,    Lines,    826  ; 

Lynn,  470  ;   Newark,  239.  293 
Granite  paving  in  Aberdeen,  294 
Granolithic  :  works,  Stuart's,  475;  chimney 

shaft  at,  651 
Green  v.  Brit'en  and  Gilson— warehou-e 

definition,  836 
Greenwood.  John,  the  late,  410,  653 
Guildhall  library.  125 
Gwyther,  W.  W.,  Bedford-row>  th&  Uti 

8^6 


HA.CMATAC  wood.  96 

Half-timber,  architecture  in,  370 

Hall.  C.  J.  S.,  of  Puebla,   presentation  to, 

39o 
Halls  :  Clerkenwell  (Knights  of  St.  John) 

407 :    Clifford's    Inn    (woodwork)   153 ; 

Eiinbuigh   (Usher)  675;  Elveieu,  617  ; 
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Haawell     church      258 :    NorthalleTton 
(coiinlv council  I7'i;  NorwiclitHtranpcrH* 
534  ;  Hhiivhampton  (parochial'  17t> ;  Sun- 
*lerUnd    Victoria^  67,  137  ;  Tara,  Ml 
HampHhir*'  iirchn-olnKical  wociety,  135 
HaiDpHtcad  Heath  extcDsioo,  31 
Haadbook  nn  liuildiut;  conrtructioD,  337 
Handles,  tool,  791 

Harbours:  Driver    tind  utorm'  flO.'i ;  Kirk- 
caldy.   lOH;    TwUhdi,   271;    AVeymouth, 
813 
Hardiimn.  J.  B.,  Birmingham,  the  late,  616 
Hard  wotwlH.  131.  165,  KXJ 
HazT0frat«  (K-weTa^^e  contract.  536 
Hart.  Son,  Pi-ard,  and  Cu.'s  removal,  158 
Headquarters:  bbrewsbury    police)   i21; 

Sparkbrook  (vol.  artill.)  103 
Health,  public,  royal  institute  of,  66 
Heif^bt :  udditional.  <if  buildings  on  streets, 
87  ;  3oft.  limit  in  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act.  •2t)2 
Hemn's  Chri.stmaa  feast.  68S 
Hem*. .11,  W.  F..  Shetiield,  the  late,  812 
Hexajfon  cottajfe,  Beacnmbe,  567 
Heyirood  seseraae  works,  27i! 
Hibbert,  James,  Preston,  the  late.  720 
Hijfh gate- road  open  spaces,  L.C.C.  and, 

168 
High-temperature  refuse  deetructora,  616 
Highways,  departmental  report  on,    135, 

£05 
History,  architectural,  lectures  on,  125 
Hitchin,  garden  city  near,  194,  330 
Holdings,  sma'l.  Act,  working  of,  l'J5 
Holidays  in  Eastern  Counties,  101 
Homes  :  convalescent  (St.  Anne's -on -Sea) 
653  .Swansei;  136  ;  cottage    (Eccleshall) 
611  :    Gordon   memorial    i, Nottingham) 
613  :  nurses'    Birkenhead)    373    [Stoke- 
on-Trent  i  309 
Homestead  dejiign,  7  IS 
Honours,  birthday,  31 
Horsley,  J.  C,  R.A..  the  Ute,  oU 
Hospitil  :  details.  62 ;  ward,  a,  64 
Hospitals:  Ayr  (a'-ylum)  684  ;    Bedford 
icounty)  375;  Belfast  (Roval  Victoria) 
136.  819,  81^  ;  BUckbeath  fcottage)  603  ; 
Brighton  (women,  6^1,  733,778,812,  847; 
Burslem  ifever)  tuw ;  Fazakerley  (fever) 
373;    tilasgow    (AVtstem)    309;    Kelso 
(fever)  8SJ;  King's   College    (propci^ed 
removal   of)   224,779;  Kingswood   Hill, 
BriMtol.  2os;  Lsmc  (cottage)  6(i2  ;  Leeds 
(women)  602  ;  Liverpool  (Bluecoat)  17-2; 
Xewcastle  -  on -Tyne   (fever)   721;    St 
Birtli'jlomew's.  new  buildings.  8,  673  ; 
Heaproft.  Lteda   (fever)  757;  Tunbridge 
"Wells,  170;  Waterloo-road  (women   67; 
Weekley.  776 
Hotelt  :    Birmingham     (Midland)      375 ; 
Carli-le   (Crown  and  Mitre)  137;  Edin- 
bur^^'h    Caledonian)    883;  Jermyn  street. 
W.     Waterloo)   8^3;  Manchester   (Mid- 
land i  338;  Midhurst  (Spread  Eagle)  534  ; 
Seacroft    Golf  Links)  723 
HoDse  :  drainage,  town  and  country,  862  ; 
of  Commons. ventilation  of,  193 ;  painters, 
national    a.s?o2iation  of,  361,  406,  816 ; 
the  care  of  a,  576 
Hou;>f  s  :  a  book  of  country,  99  ;  Appletree- 
wick,  6c3  ;  Avoca,  Prenton,  S27  ;  Beech- 
wood,    Hert-«,    330;     Coldharboiir,    t7  ; 
Croft.  Etchingham,     179;    Cr<ipthome, 
826  ;  Dale  ■'^ide,  Harrogate,  6S4  ;  dwel- 
ling, 403.  »>:i7    ventilation   of)  507  ;  Faw- 
side,  Cuniema-rend.    H.ii) ;  for  turkeys, 
'-93;  Forty  Hi  1   lodge.   67;    Gar^tang, 
H^  ;  Hamp^teid.  341  ;  Hatch  End.  767  ; 
Ingrain,      S^Jckwel^      721    ;      Kelham, 
Newark.  11 ;  Kensington,  105;  Langwith 
lo.lgf,    115;    Near    Cross,    Stiffs,    3u9 ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  (model  lodgin'^',  757  : 
Old     Dutch,     Bristol,    7U  ;    Paddock, 
RuHiingtm,  273  ;    Parkwood,    Henley- 
on-Thimeii,  105,  115:  Rosehaugh,  N.B., 
793;    Hut  and    Court.   tiAV  .   2:i9,   293; 
Schivas,  Tarves,  826:  Shepherd's  Bush, 
341;    Shipton    Court,    137,  613:  Sidlow. 
Hurrfy.  5l:j;    hulicitora"    (club   det-igns') 
H33.  ^outh  B^diurdshire,683;  Stratford- 
on-A\«jn      half- timbered)    l(i9 :    tuper- 
pofcd,  ;;n.  :j,  ;  Swansea  (workmen's)  128; 
Client  h<irpe  Court,   617;    Upper    tiwell, 
2<»5;     Wailingham,     173;     Windermere, 
376 
Hotming  :  expenditure  on,  3€8 :  of  working 
cla-'iies  (Actj  V(r2,  411  (at  Swansea    428  ; 
sclifiiu's  (British,  Germana  ii^peci)  l!55, 
IW    I  Glasgow;     307      London      County 
'"ouncii    l>5,   706,   712,  720    vmunicipal 
712 
Howard,  John,  Kingsland-road,  in  re,  201, 

3i9 
How  to  measure  up  woodwork  for  build- 
ings, 110 
Boxton,  tW'i  new  bridges  in,  .37 1 
Hu  Ison  and  Keains  diaries,  719 
Huntintf.  c  jniintsiiMn,  30:t 
Huxl.  > ,  Tftos.,  M-*lpas.  the  late,  201 
Hydro.  Matlock  Bath,  532 
Hygiene,  rural,  303 

IDEAL  :  and  practical  art,  161  ;  trafiie 

!<.  h-iii';  for  I^ndon,  eil,  6tB 
Ilfiird  I'Ark  eittatefl  v.  Jacobs-superposed 

rf«i<l'nces,  3<> 
Illuttrations,     indexed,     8t.     Saviour's, 

enuthwark,  86 

Imr-  ■> -      noret«,  101,  882 

liii'  uiiiicrcittl,  of  geolrgy,  367 

In^i  of  building,  781 

Iiii;  1    - ^  .  Ltndon    .iticet,    borough 

<  ijiiiirilN  and.  6t)7 
IncMiii.-!!.  increase  your,  778 
Inertju'e  your  .nc<imen  '.  778 
IndeiM-nUtnt  party  walls,  395,  399 
IndexMl  illustratiocs,  St.  Saviour,  Eouth- 

wark,  86 


India  :   gefdogical  survey  of.  74 1 ;  need  f<ir 

I      standardising  bricks  in,  2^' I 

Industrial :  an  exhibition,  St.  Petersburg. 
261  ;  decentralisation,  715  ;  dwellings, 
anti-siphonage  traps  for,  887  ;  plants, 
ro<)fd  for,  790 

Industry,  art  and,  851 

Infirmaries :  roval  (Manchester)  135,  339 
(Newcaatle-on'-Tync)  673  ;  workhouse 
fAxbridge)  720  fHunslet.  Leeds)  4*1 
(Stockport;  476,  677  (Tamworth)  258 
(Wormwood  Scrubs)  13-5 

Inns:  Martlesham  (Bell)  827 ;  Scots ffood 
(Delaval  Anns)  258 

Inquu-titorial,  rather,  811 

Inspectors,  sanitary  :  association,  328 ; 
conference,  9  ;  societies,  amalgamation 
of,  815 

Institutes  :  American  architects,  676  ; 
archn-ological,  roval,  102,  135;  architects 
of  Ireland,  royal,  672,  881  ;  British 
architects,  royal,  102,  328,  442,  603,  609, 
681,  750,  819.  847  (and  registration)  820, 
885  (examinations)  465 ;  measurers 
(Glasgow)  477  ;  public  health,  royal,  66  : 
Salford  (girls)  6iS;  sanitary.  412  (Brad- 
ford congress)  &4  (lectures)  330 ;  sanitary 
engineers,  6&,  846 

Institutions :  civil  engineers,  512 ;  sur- 
veyors'. 645,  787 

Instructions  to  arcbitecta,  677 

Instruction,  technological,  716 

Insurance  of  builders,  87 

Intemation'il  Hre  prevention  :  congress,  31, 
37.  65  ;  exhibition  awards,  406 

Intractable  buildings.  571 

Ionian  art  of  Delphi,  681 

Iowa,  brick  paving  in,  99 

Ipswich  electric  tramways,  721 

Ireland  :  architectural  association  of,  704  ; 
royal  institute  of  arcbitecta  of,  672,  884 

Irish:  buUding  atones,  6^),  648,717,860; 
land  agents,  hard  case  of,  31 

Ironmongery  and  electric  appliances,  543 

Ironwork,  designing,  650 

Is  an  open  channel  a  sewer  I  674 

Islington,  St.  Mary's  church  restoration, 
293 


JOHANNESBURG,  building  boom 

in,  676 
Joints,  cement,  in  drains,  98 
Jones,  Owen,  prize,  372 


KANE'S  system  of  baths,  Bristol,  816 
Kendal  v.  L-wisham  borough  council,  636 
Kensington,  South  museum,  10,  88,  158, 

162 
Kent:  archjeological  society,  173;  coat  of 

road  maintenance  in,  294,  5:33,  675 
King's  college  :  classes,  134,  370  ;  hospital. 

proposed  removal  of.  224,  779 
Kmgsway,  architectural  ameaities  of,  31 
Knight'*bridge,  St.  George'e-place,  273,  603 
Knight's  return  with  El.sinore,  617 
Knowles.  Sir  Jam^s,  K.C.V.O..  815 
Knossos,  pa'ace  of  Minos  at,  719,  882 


LABOKATOBIES,  planning  and 
tltting  up  of,  266 

Liibour,  female,  for  engineering  contracts, 
499 

Lairds'  lofts  in  Scottish  churches,  812 

Lalie  district,  sewage  dispo.-^il  in  the,  32 

Lambeth  bridge  rebuilding  postponed,  158, 
532 

Lamb,  Jamf  s,  Manches'er,  the  late,  270 

Land  agents :  Irish,  hard  cjise  of,  31 ; 
80cie*y,  512 

Largest  steel  beam  in  the  world.  200 

Lasb,  A.  F.,  Boston,  Mass,  the  late.  307 

Lathing,  metal,  unsuitable  mortar  for.  674 

Law:  of  ancient  lights,  35;  of  easements, 
digest  of,  4 10 

Lead  glaze  in  pottery  making,  815 

Ltague,  church  crafts,  817 

Lea  river  drainage  scheme,  IfiS 

Lectiures  :  Carpenters'  Co.'s  465  ;  on  archi- 
tectural his'ory,  125 ;  on  architecture 
(Leicester)  199  (Morley  college)  4;»9  ; 
sanitary  institute,  330  ;  to  plumbers.  706 

Leeds;  and  Yorfish'reArcliitectural Society, 
(;72,  HI2,  BSi ;  architectsand  registration, 
95,  128;  a  year's  building  in.  fS;  pro- 
posed 8chool  of  architecture,  395  ;  sewage 
managers  in,  339:  Swinton  reservoir 
arbitration.  221 

Leitb,  workmen's  dwellings,  307 

Level,  surveying.  532 

Leyland  competiti<m,  a,  293 

Liability  for  repairing  streets,  water  com- 
panies' ,  64)6 

Libraries:  Bideford,  109;  Bridgton.  Glas- 
gow, 205;  Bromley,  E.,  193;  Caatleford, 
41)  ;  Fenton.67, 137  ;  Govanhill.  Glasgow, 
173,  373;  Hammersmith  (central)  273. 
415;  Heme  Hill,  409;  Heywood.  239, 
613,  723  ;  Uolbeck,  Leeds.  826  ;  Ilkley. 
7b7;  Leeds,  653;  Lim-^ric'*  (Carnegie) 
273  Lnrgao)  339 ;  Maidenhead,  273 ; 
ManstleM,  617  ;  Maryliill.  Glasgow,  .583  ; 
planning'  of  small,  852  ;  Pontefract.  339 ; 
Poplar,  ^73  ;  Bawtenstall  (Carnegie)  684, 
723;  8t.  Anne«-on-Se*,  681;  Tamwoith. 
A8I,  827;  Taunton  Carnegie)  136,616; 
Wukefleld,  ei7 

Libraiy.  the  Guildhall,  125 

Licensed  \ictunller8,  Dundee  architects 
and,  881 

Licensing  authorities,  rit^al,  260 
L'ghthnund,  Itigby  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  i'»« 

»'.  139,  III,  666,  722 
Lighting,  electric.  632 
Light:  ancient,  636;  and  air  appeal,  6i)j; 


obstructed,  measurement  of,  230,  293  ; 
woitd  deck  cargoes,  779 
Lights,  aacient:  Bill,  31,  35,  857,  888;  law 

of,  35,  743 
Limitations,  statute   of,    under  Building 

Act,  329 
Lines,  frontage,  846 
Linlithgow,  sewerage  of.  259,  815 
Lippmann,  F.,  Berlin,  the  late.  476 
LiiUehampton,  sewerage  of  706 
Liverpool:  architectural  society,  442,512, 
644.  616,  812;  autumn  exhibition,  361; 
cathedral.  11.  41,  95,  105,  137,  173,205, 
441.  673  (R.I.B.A.  and)  750,  813 ;  school 
of  architec'.ure,  361 ;  University  College, 
architectural  students'  work,  44 ;  water 
supply,  191 
Lockerbie,  J.,  the  late,  756 
Locks  and  lock  furniture,  717 
Lodging  house,  model,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

757 
Ijofts,  laird:.',  in  Scottish  churches,  812 
London :    basements,    flooding    of,    788 ; 
building  act  (fees  under)  477,  534  (pro- 
posed amendments  to)  298  (do,  postpone- 
ment  of)    429    (statute    of    lioutations 
under)      329 ;    charities,    429  ;     county 
council,  158,  545,  602,  636.  673.  705,  706, 
721,    792    (and    Strand    widening)     125 
(housing  schemes)    455,  706,  712,  720  (re- 
strictive building  conditions)  749  (tram- 
ways)  87,   103,  261,  373,  756,  888  (works 
department   return)    31 ;    fire    stations, 
new,  602;  ideal  traffic  scheme  for,  641, 
648 ;    new  main    routes    for,  641,  648 ; 
street  improvements,  borough   councils 
and,  567  ;   traffic  commission,  641,  648, 
704 ;  United  Tramways  Co.,  new  schemes, 
706 ;  water  companies,  arbitration,  272, 
499,  612,  604,  778,  846,  .986 
Louvre,  curious  discovery  at  the.  744 
Lower  Kingswood,  sewage  outfall,  74t 
Lowe,  Thos.  B  ,  Burton,  the  late,  40 
Low'8  drawing  appliances,  465 
Lxil worth,  bronze  relics  at,  888 
Lumber,  destruction  of  in  New  EngUnd, 

567 
Lunatic  asylums :  Ayr,  681;  Bronasgrove, 
373 ;  Colney  Hatch  (lessons  of  fatal  fire) 
499;  Whitlingham,  Norwich,  201,  407; 
York,  337 
Lydney  water  supply,  744 
Lyndhurst,  sewage  disposal,  340 

IffcDO  WALXj  and  Neilson,  Glisgow,  in 
re,  512 

Mnin  routes  for  London,  new,  641,  648 

Maintenance,  road,  in  Kent,  294,  533,  675 

Making  up  roads,  neglect  in,  886 

Maltipg,  Felixstowe,  271 

Management  of  decorative  work  in  pro- 
gress, 858 

Manchester  :  autumn  exhibition,  361 ; 
improvement  bills,  706  :  school  of  archi- 
tecture, 200,  465 :  sewage  works.  815  ; 
society  of  architects,  173,  328,  704,  884  ; 

■    tramways,  362 

Manufacturei*s.  cement,  and  chalk .  rights, 
203 

Manufactures,  Siiottish  board  of,  675 

Maps,  Ordnance  Survey  :  10  ;  for  schools, 
5(j7 

Marble,  Frosterley,  536 

Margate  water  su'pply,  224 

Markets  :  Southampton  (coml  201  ;  Wake- 
field (cattle)  477  ;  Wolverhampton 
(wholesale)  476 

Martin,  E.  J.,  Calcutta,  the  late,  756 

Mart>rs'  memorial,  Oxford,  83 

Masonry,  practical,  438 

Mast-r  builders'  association,  Birmingham, 
742 

Matching  timbers,  334 

Material,  rjad,  tests  of ,  236 

Materials,  selection  of.  264 

Mealtime  accidents— Blofelt  v.  Sawyer,  8(6 

Measurement  :  of  building  timbers,  437  : 
of  obstructed  light.  230,  293;  of  plata 
glass.  10 

Measurements,  timber,  theory  of.  505,  577 

Measurers.  Glasgow  institute  of,  477 

M  asures  Brothers  ami  H.  G  ,  amalgama- 
tion of,  191 

Measuring  up  woodwork  for  buildings, 
41) 

Medical  officers  of  health,  rural,  1£S 

Meissen  cathedral  restoration,  l*-9 

Memorial  tablets  on  notable  houses,  706 

M Aiorials :  Adelaide  (8.  African'  11  ; 
Canterbury  Chapter  house  (Farrar)  124  ; 
Orathie  (U'leen  Victoria)  428;  CTrewe 
War!  201;  Durham  Cathtdral  (Bishop 
de  Bury)  533  ;  Edinburgh  (St  Giles  War) 
778;  Ipswich  (Mirtvrs)  888;  Onich,  N.B. 
(Nether  Lochaber)  121 ;  Oxford  (Martyrs) 
88;  Ph  mouth  (War)  201;  St  James's 
park  (tiueen  Victoria!  95,  311,  638;  St. 
John's  Wood  [Onslow  Ford)  105:  St. 
Paul's  (Besant^  816  (Stainer)  826  (Well- 
ingt'>n)  11;    Worcester  (8.  African,  341 

Messiter,  E.  W..  Sloan e-street,  in  re,  512 

Metal  lathing,  unsuitable  mortar  fur,  674 

Methods  :  and  building  (of  their  organisa> 
tion)  817  (English  and  American)  752, 
782:  of  design  I  English  and  French,  399 

Metropolitan  :  asvtums  board,  176  ;  water 
board,  499,  612  " 

Minos,  palace  of,  at  Knossos,  719,  882 

Mock  mother-of-pearl.  3.'W 

Modtl  :  dwellings  and  ventilating  pipes. 
167  ;  lodging  house,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
7.57 

Modeller,  a  Southampton,  claim  by,  706 

Modern  :  and  old  siucco-duro  and  plaster 
work,  855  :  architectural  problems,  i'^d  ; 
churches,  6U;  practitiom^r,  637  ;  sketch 
club's  exhibition,  509 ;  street  traffic. 
problems  of,  368 


Mont  St.  Michel,  170 

Monument:  Cadleigh  (Leach)  493;  od(5 
bequest  for  a  stonecutter's,  224 

Morley  College,  lectures  on  architecture, 
499 

Mortar,  unsuitable,  for  metal  lathing,  674 

Mother-of-pearl,  mock,  330 

Mulready  prize,  546 

Municipal :  engineer,  responsibilities  of, 
509 ;  engineers'  association,  272,  372  ; 
housing  schemes.  712 

Mural  and  Decorations  Syndicate,  in  re, 
329 

Museums  :  British  {extension  of)  197  ;  de- 
creasing interest  in,  330  ;  royal  archi- 
tectuml,  44,  202,  224.  338  ;  Victoria  and 
Albert,  10  (Ccpe  beiiuest)  83  (church 
embroidery  at,  168  {decorative  designs 
at)  162  ;  Winche-tter,  545 

Mutilated  buildings,  61 


NABROW  roads  of  West  Perthsliire, 

499 
National  :  art  collecting  fund,  4-29.  675  ; 

association  of  house  painters,  361,  406, 

816  ;  designs  and  drawmgs,  129  ;  federa- 
tion, buUding  trade  employers ,  9, 66, 101 ; 

gallery  (new  pictures  at)  294   (Scottish, 

new)  706  ;  portrait  gallery,  87,  815 
Naval :  civil  engineers,  847  ;    exhibitioa, 

Glasgow,  499 
Needle-shaped  building.  New  York,  194 
Neglect  to  make  up  roads,  886 
NeSon,  John,  York,  in  re,  722 
New  :  building  code  in  the  City,  261,  567 ; 

drawing     appliances.     465  ;    England. 

destruction  of  lumber  in,  567  ;  English 

art  club,  678  ;  main  routes  for  London, 

641,  643 
Xewcastle  architectural  and  archaelogical 

society.  102 
Newfoundland  v.  Wtlsh  elates,  125 
Newgate,  E.C.,  Roman  wall  at,  779 
Newport,  Mon.,  3ristol  engineers  at,  9 
Nice,  new  water  supply,  815 
Nicholson.  Sir  Cbas  A  ,  Bart.,  652 
Nidd  Valley  arbitrations,  Bradford,  30.  43 
Nightingale,  Benjamin  E.,  the  late,  101 
Normandy  :  notes  in,  443,  478  :  sketches 

in,  259 
Northern   aicbitectural    association,  372, 

704, 777 
North  Wales  quarries,  493 
Norwich  :   notes  in,  394,  478  ;  Strangera' 

hall,  634  ;  vandalism  at,  125,  534 
Notes  :    elementary,    on    supervision     of 

buildings,  613  ;  in  Normandy,  413,478; 

in    Norwich,  394,   478 ;    parliamentary, 

10, 172,  202 
Nurses'  homes  :  Birk^nliead,  373  ;    Stjke- 

on-Trent,  309 


OAK,  231,  300,  403;  coffins,  604 

Oakley,  R.  Barmer,  in  re,  329 

Obituary:  Barlow,  A.  J..  705;  Bowden,  J. 
Burslem,  238;  Bramwell,  Sir  F.  J.,  765  ; 
Brinton,  G.,  338;  Brooker,  J.  W.,  307  ; 
Brooks,  J.  Martin,  582;  Brunei,  H.  M. 
511;  Byrne,  H.  J.,  7 ;  Calderwood,  A., 
Kilmamojk,  201  ;  Cook,  J.  H..  Liver- 
pool, 238;  Corfield,  Prof.  W.  H.,  270; 
Cripps,  W.  J.,  582;  Cutler,  A.  S.,  307 ; 
Dan-ow,  H.  A  .  307  ;  Dickson,  W., 
Albany,  410;  Evan?,  T.  D.,  Pittsburgh, 
66:  Ford.  Herbert,  307.  338, 340:  Fowler, 
Cbas.,  812;  Gale,  J.  M  ,  Glasgow.  338  ; 
Gompertz,  F.  T..7  :  Gould,  Isaac,  Leed9. 
372  ;  Greenwood,  John,  440,  653 ; 
Gwyther,  W.  W.,  S26;  Hardman.  J.  B., 
Birmingham.  718 :  Hemsoll,  W.  F., 
Sheffield.  812;  Hibbert,  J.,  Preston,  720; 
Horsley,  J.  C,  R.A..  544  ;  Huxley,  T., 
Malpas,  201 ;  Lamb,  J.,  Manchester,  270  ; 
L'lsb,  Aug.  F.,  307 ;  Lippmann,  F., 
Berlin,  476;  Lockerbie,  J.,  756;  Lowe, 
T.  B,  Burt?n,  40;  Martin,  E.  J, 
756;  Nightingale,  B.  E,  101  ;  Pain, 
Wm  ,  883;  Ponton,  J..  Warminster, 
307  ;  Potter,  T  ,  Sevenoaks,  201  ; 
Pover,  E..  Faver.-^ham,  652;  Rhind,  J., 
Liverpoal,  652.  Richards,  E.,  Torquav, 
338;  Ross.  J.  Thorburn,  440 ;  Shepberd, 
E.  B.  S..  582;  Sheplev,  G.  P.,  BostoUv 
170 ;  Sitte.  Kamillo.  70 1 :  Smith,  E  Iward, 
B..  Hammersmith,  338;  Steeples,  W., 
Musselburgh,  652;  Stevens,  J".  8.,  101; 
Thui-ston.  Prof,  R.  H.,  652;  Trevail, 
SilvHUus.  Truro.  652  679,  827  ;  Wallis, 
T.  Williamson.  338  :  Wardrop,  T.,  L-me- 
house,  270:  AVentworth,  Arioch,  191; 
Wiistler.  J.  A  McN'eill,  101 ;  AVilleon, 
T.  J.,  755;  Wood,  W.,  Crawley,  270; 
Young,  H   W.,  544 

Obstructed  light,  measurement  of,  230, 
293 

Offices:  Belfast  (Ocean  accident)  684 ;  Bir- 
mirgbam  (insurance)  11  ;  Blackpool! 
(water  board)  663;  Bristol  (insurance,! 
883 ;  Cincinnati  (tall  concrete)  164 ; 
Hamilton,  N.B.  (county)  409;  Jobannea- 
burg  (railway)  339 :  I-^iverpool  (tramway) 
683:  Manchester  vBand  of  Hope)  273: 
Middleton  (post)  409;  Noitingham,  341 ; 
Old  Broad  street  (Indemnity)  653,  827  ; 
Pietermarit^buig  (post)  302  ;  public.  10  ; 
Reading  inlan<l  revenue)  309;  Shipley 
public:  373 ;  Shrewsbury  (insurance) 
793:  Swansea  (harbour)  545;  "War,  in 

Oiling  roads,  396 

Old:  and  modem  stucco-duro  and  plaster 
work,  855  ;  English  doorways,  39 

On  the  planning  of  small  public  libraries, 
&>2 

Oldest  church  organ  extant,  224 

Open  channel  or  sewer.  674 
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Open  spaces :  Higbgate  road,  15S ;  rights 

of  owners  adjoiniog,  157 
Opera  house.  Norwich,  103 
Ordnance  survey :   mapj,  10  (for  BchooU) 

567:  report,  2ii4 
Oregon  pine,  96 

Organisation  of  buil  ing*  method?,  817 
Organ,  oldest  church,  extant,  if21 
Osborne,  tewage  disposal  at.  612 
Outbuildingr'.  ±  orter's  Park,  Shenley,  409 
Owners,  rigbta  of,  adjoining  open  spaces, 

157 
Oxfori:  conditiuQ  of  Martyrs'  memoiial, 


PADSTOW  waterworks,  172 

Paint,  cheipest.  what  is  the  '  236 
Painters,   house,  National  association  of, 

361,  406.  816 
Paints,  colours,  oils  and  varniahes,  93 
Paia,  Wjlliam,  the  late,  S8i 
Palace-t  :  lamehouse  (.sailors')  173  ;  Minos, 

719,  882 
Panels,  pottery,  to  fireplace,  827 
Papers  and  coverings,  wall,  2-*3 
Parade,  Bridlington  U'lay,  136 
Paris,  plastei  of.  42 
Park.  Ipswich  (Alexandra)  9 
Parltamentary  :  noes,  10,  172,  202  ;  pro- 

jec'^8,  741.  779 
Parochial  hall,  Shirrhampton,  534 
Party  :   wall    decision,     important,    395  ; 

wails,  independent,  399 
Pastel,  428 
Patt-rade-si^,  579 
I'dvilion  :  Bridlington  Quay,  136,  309  ;  tea, 

club  designs,  198 
Paving  ;    apportionmentB,    428 ;  brick,  in 

Iowa,    99 ;    concrete     flags     for,    744  ; 

granite,  in    Aberdeen,  294  ;  testing    of 

bitumens  for,  134 
Paviours'  Cj.  competition  for  essays    on 

subways,  l-se,  7i3,  788.  821 
Payment  of  ai  ehitect,  202 
Perrhyn,  Lord,  andbuiidicgtradesfedera- 

tion,  9 
Pergola.  Couitland?,  Goring.  547 
Perthbhire,  West,  narrow  roads  of,  499 
Peterborough,  biick  industry  of,  194 
Pharaoli's  chariot,  tinding  of,  5t7 
Phioias  to  I  liixman.  from,  815 
Photography  :  colour,  s>i  ;  lor  architects, 

78;^  ;  possibilities  in,  369 
Piccadilly,  proposed  widening,  125 
Pictiues,  prehistoric,  158 
Piers  :  Great  Yarmouth,  102  ;  Rtjier,  Sun- 
derland,   41  »S  ;    Wcston-super-Mare,  672 
Pine  :  Oregon,  96  ;  red.  3  ;  yellow,  4,  40 
Pipe  ;  discharge,  computer  for,  4155  ,  sub- 
ways, 23S 
Pipes  :  flow  of  wafer  in,  experiments  in, 

541 ;  vtn  ilating,  model  dwellings  and, 

157 
Planning  :  and  fitting  up   of  laboratories. 

266  ;  small  public  libraries,  85^ 
Placs, .standard  iiS 
j  Plants,  industrial,  roofs  for,  790 
LPlascoit,  H.,  Cjouthampton,  m  re,  30 
*Plas  ertr.  worried,  loses  his  ca  e,  b\£ 
Piaster  :  andetucco-duro.  old  and  modem, 

8j5  ;  fxtemal,  42  ;  of  Paris,  ii 
Plate    glasj  :    breaking     tests     of,    194; 

measuremeut  of.  10 
Plumbers  :    education   and    registration, 

6S2  ;  lectures  to,  706  ;  registiation,  815 
Police  stations  :  Bristol.  673;   Leeds,  136  ; 

Shrewsbury  (cjunty)  721  ;  "Windsor,  674 
Polytechnic,  Camberwell    (Passmore    Ed- 
wards) t63 
Pontun,  John,  TVarminstir,  the  late,  E07 
Poorhouse.  Ltith,  67,  372 
Pope,  the.  on  fieah  air.  779 
Poplar  frte  library  deisigns,  573 
Porter,  Charlotte.  Norwcb,  in   re,  157,  604 
Poitland    cement :    manufacturers,    asso- 
ciated, 396,  430  ;  ttsts  of,  306  ;  what  is  .' 

42 
Portrait  gallery.  National,  87,  815 
Possib  lilits  in  phu'-ography,  3ts9 
Post   othcijs  :    iSflidUeton,     409;     Pieter- 

mariizburg,  302 
Potter.  Thos.,  Sevenoaks.  the  late,  201 
Pottery  makin^f.  lead  ^lizein,  8i5 
Pover,  Edwin,  Favershim,  tlie  late,  652 
Powders,  rocc,  cause  ot  c-menting  value 

of,  5 
Practical  :    art.  idtal  and,  161  ;    building 

constructiun.  13z  ;  in  bu-.diDg,  the.  f42  ; 

masonry.  4-8;  science  tor  plumbers,  66 
Practice,  aichitectuial,  711 
Practitiuner.  the  m<jatrn,  637 
Precautions,  fire  :  eleciric  light  supply  and, 

5&4  ;  in  tai.tories  cotne^ted  by  bridges, 

157 
Prebi>to!ic:   Egj-pt,  civilisa'ioa  in,  567; 

pictures,  15S 
Preparatory  professional  work,  •2-29 
Prevtn'i«.n.    lire  ■     eocgress,    31.    37,    65 

trepoit;  5cS  ;  suggestions  for,  37* 
Preset  vation  :  oi  steel  in  i-tructurts,  93  ;  uf 

timber,  7b7,  861 ;  of  wood  from  lire  and 

decay,  mj 
Prices,  wholesa'e  and  retail.  294 
Pjicirg  and  e-tiniating  quantities,  7 
Priory,  Christchurch,  Han's,  2A'J 
Private  streeti  works  appea',  6s6 
Probate,  valu±uous  fur,  nG 
Probletijs  :    buudicg,    solution    of,    127  ; 

modern   aniiitectural,  469  ;   of  modem 

street  trathc,  368 
Professional  ;        encroachments,        607  , 

questions,  263,  747  ;  work,  prepapitory, 

'£X9 

Profits,  cement,  306 
Projects,  I  urliamentary,  744 
Proposed  amendments,  London   Boilding 
Act,  298 


Protection  of  wood  from  flre  and  decay.  167 
Public:  (Bill)  193;  buildings  (dates  for 
completion  of)  10  (Expenses  Bill;  194; 
health  (act,  ralway  companies  and)  43 
(royal  institute  of  J  66 ;  libraries,  plan- 
ning small.  852 
"  Public  building,"  statutory  definition  of, 

470 
Pumping  ttation.  St.  Helens,  493 
Pump-room  competition,  Harrogate,  309 
Pumps,  their  principles  and  construction, 

706 
Purification,  water,  859 
Purity  of  water  supplies,  363 


QTrANTITTES  :    cutting  prices   for, 

159  ;  estimating  and  pricing,  7 
Quantity  surveyors' :  association,  68?,  706  ; 

charges,  202 
Quarriec.  slate:  co-opeiati?e,  159;  North 

M'a^es.  499 
Uueen    Victoria    memorial,  St.  James's- 

park,  95,  311,  638 
Question  of  right  as  to  wall,  192 
Questions,  professional,  26?,  747 


RADIAL  brick  chimney,  a,  133 

Kails,  tramway,  standard  sections  of,  197 

Railway:  companies  and  public  health  Act, 
43  ;  improvements  at  Birmingham,  477  ; 
siding  i Northallerton)  477  ;  station 
(Euston,  widening  near)  328 

Railways  :  Baker-street  an!  Waterloo, 
259  :  Chester  and  Holyhead,  widening, 
328  ;  Camel  and  Ballachulish,  258,  271  ; 
Gosforth  and  Ponteland,  328;  Inver- 
garry  and  Fort  Augustus,  104  ;  Leith 
and  Edinburgh  (N.B.  8;  London  elec- 
tric tube,  516 ;  North  Eastern  ^electric 
traction  on)  440;  Snowdonia  (light)  374; 
Wick  and  Lybster,  8 

Rainwater,  7 13 

Raising  a  chimney  stack,  168 

Rather  inquisitorial,  814 

Rating,  principles  and  practice  of,  854 

Reading  case,  Easton's  A. B.C.,  261 

Red  pine,  3 

Reeves,  F..  Old  Kent-road,  in  re,  604 

Reform  :  association,  building  by-laws, 
751  ;  society,  competition,  532 

Refuse  destructors,  high  temperature,  616 

Registration  :  and  education  of  plumbers, 
6S2 ;  architects',  (meeting  at  Leeds;  95, 
128:  (do.,  Manchester)  785  R.I.B.A. 
and;  820,  8S5  ;  of  title,  509 ;  plumbers', 
815 

Reinforced  coicrete:  611  ;  chimneys.  822; 
tubular  flooring,  779 

Reinstatement  a^  a  basis  of  compensation. 
72i 

Reopening  awards  under  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  SS7 

Repaii'ing  street,  water  companies'  liability 
for,  566 

Reports  :  A. A.  brown  book,  401 ;  fire  pre- 
vention congress,  538 ;  highways  (de- 
partmental, on;  415,  605  ;  museums, 
National,  330  ;  National  portrait  gallery, 
87;  ordnance  survey.  224;  Society  ot 
Architects,  639  ;  trade  disputes,  SS8  ; 
ventilation  of  House  of  Commons,  193  ; 
wholesale  and  retail  prices,  i94 

Requiiemerits,  clients  and  their,  331 

Researches  in  Crete,  719,  882 

Reservoirs  :  428  ;  atforestation  around, 
368 ;  Frankley,  for  Birmingham,  272  ; 
Greenfield.  773 

Residences,  superposed  semi-detached,  Z<\ 
35 

Resistance  of  road  vehicles  to  traction,  368 

Responsibilities  of  municipal  engineer,  509 

Re'ipon  ibility,  agent's,  for  coilapse  of 
cottages,  260 

Restrictive  building  conditions  of  L.C.C., 
749 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  sculptures  at 
Wells,  664 

Retail  and  wholesale  prices,  report  on,  294 

Renews;  Academy  Architecture  and  Re- 
view, 93 ;  Advanced  Building  Con- 
struction. 337  ;  Archit<'ctuial  Assneiation 
Brown  Book,  40L ;  Bjok  of  Country 
House.*.  99  ;  Bcildim:  News  (  lub 
Designs.  130.  198,  68?.  823;  Building 
Superintendence  6;  Ca'e  of  a  House, 
576  ;  Cottages  near  a  Tjwn,  7SS  ;  Design- 
ing Ironwork.  650;  Die  Constiuktion^n 
und  die  KuDstfoimea  der  Arcbitekture, 
370;  Digest  of  Law  of  Easements.  440  ; 
Drainage  of  Town  and  Country  Houses. 
862;  Engineer  in  South  Africa,  508 ; 
Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene,  302 ;  Esti- 
mating: a  Method  of  Pricing  Builders' 
Quinttties  for  Cumpetiti^e  Wuik.  7 ; 
Geology  of  Torquay,  430 ;  Holidiys  iu 
Eastern  Counties.  101 ;  How  to  Measure 
up  Woodwork  for  Buildings,  440 ; 
Hudson  and  K-  ams'  Diaiies.  719 ; 
Jarrolds'  Guide  to  Great  Yarmouth,  270; 
Lectures  to  Plumbers,  703  ;  Modtrn 
Carpenter.  Joiner,  and  Cabinet-maker, 
435  ;  iloot  Poiot* :  Fr  endly  Di-put^s  on 
Art  and  Industry,  sol ;  Old  English 
Doorways,  39 ;  Pattern  Design,  ?79 ; 
Planning  and  Fitting  up  of  Laboratories, 
266 ;  Piuctic  il  Building  Construction, 
132;  Practical  Masonry,  4  i8 ;  Problems 
of  Practical  Wurk,  66:  Pumps,  their 
Principles  and  Construction,  706  ; 
Ratin.r :  Principles.  Practice.  Procedure, 
S54 ;  Roof  Framing  Made  Easy.  270; 
Paint  Albans  ;  Cathedral  and  Se^,  583  ; 
Sanitary  Crusade  round  the  A\'orld.  370  ; 
Student^s  Handbook  of  Paint-s.  Culour^, 
Oil',  and  Varnishes,  ^s  ;  Sun  Pictures  of 
Norfolk    Broads,    270  ;    Uralite,    439  ; 


Verity's  Electric  Fittings,  465;  Wall 
Papers  and  Wall  Coveangs,  233  ;  Water 
Supply  :  a  Student's  Handbook,  475 

Rhind.  Jas.,  Liverpool,  the  late,  652 

R.I.B.A.  standard  size  of  bricks,  543 

Richards,  Edward,  Torquay,  the  late,  33S 

Rightj  question  of,  as  to  wall.  192 

Rights  :  chalk,  and  cem  nt  manufacturers, 
&3 ;  of  owners  adjoining  open  spaces, 
157 

Rival  licensing  authorities,  260 

River,  shifting,  202 

Road  :  maintenince  in  Kent,  294,  533,  675  ; 
material  testa,  236 ;  vehicles,  resistance 
of  to  traction,  368;  watering  w.th  sea- 
water,  567 

Roads  :  effect  of  automobiles  on,  194  ,  good, 
royal  recognition  of,  224  ;  neglect;  to  make 
up,  886 ;  oiling,  396 

Robson,  E.  R.,  retirement  of,  202 

Rock  powders,  tause  of  cementing,  value 
of,  5 

Roman  remains  :  Brough,  330 ;  Caerwent, 
330.  8S5 ;  Fifehead  NeviUe,  430,  567 ; 
Newgate.  E.C..  779 

Rome,  re-erection  of  the  Ara  Pacio,  816 

R  ot  framing  maie  eisy,  270 

Roofs  for  industrial  plants,  790 

Ropeway,  aerial,  Aberfeldy,  744 

Ross,  J.  Thorbura,  the  late,  440 

Rot,  dry,  86 

Routes,  new  nutin,  for  London,  641,  648 

Royal :  Academy  (prize  designs^  SIS,  821 
siles)  19J  (scooola,  rules  for  admission 
to)  200  ;  arcbtf  logical  institute,  102,  136  ; 
architectural  museum,  44.  202.  224,  3aS; 
inttitute,  architects  of  Ireland,  672,  SS4  ; 
institute,  Briush  architects,  102,328,  442, 
603,  609  681,  750.  819,  847  (and  registra- 
tion) 820,  885  exams.)  465;  institute, 
public  health,  66 ;  recognition  of  good 
road^,  224  ;  society,  British  artists,  572 

Rules  for  admission  to  Royal  Academy 
schools.  200 

Bural  :  districts,  building  by-'aws  in,  2 ; 
hygiene,  302;  medical  health  officers,  158 

Ruscoe  V.  Groundsell,  light  appeal,  605 

Russian :  State  forestry,  3J  ;  tradei' 
trickeiy,  396 


SAFEOTTARDS.  electrical,  65 

CJa  ety  swingin'  scaffold,  303 

Sailors'  palaoe,  Limehouse,  173 

Saint  :  Aidan  C^rews  Hole}  476 ;  Albans 
(catbearal;  582  ;  Andrew  ^Muswell  Hill) 
6S;3  ;  Barnabas  (Southampton)  441,721; 
Bartholomew  (hospital j  8.673;  Brelade 
Jersey)  793;  Chad  (Gateshead'  441; 
George  ( Edgbaston)  673  ;  George* s-place. 
Knights  bridge.  273,  601;  Giles  (Edin- 
burgh) 778  ;  Helea  (Ranworth)  673  ; 
Helens  water  supplv,  498  ;  Ignatius  Sal- 
ford)  602;  John  .a'opwood)  307  (Shotley 
Fi^ld:  308;  John  Baptist  (Hulme)  430; 
John  Evangelist  (New  York)  SS 
(Pdlmer's-green)  545  (Smday)  673  ; 
Luke  (B.rmingham)  826  ;  Ma^iraret 
[Tullcr.  ss)  173  Broadwater  Down;  l:i6; 
Mark  Venice,  campanile 'jf)  100;  Mary 
Islington,  restoration  of)  293  (Salford) 
602;  Mary  Magdalene  (Norwich)  373; 
Michael  IHighgate)  441  (Maidstone)  792 
(Middlesbrough)  545;  Nicholas  (Over- 
stone)  42  ;  Oswald  iWest  Hartlepool) 
273  ;  Pancras  (Ironwork  Co.'s  catalogue! 
224  ;  Patrick  (Armagh)  271  fLangley 
Mour.  schools)  201;  Paul  (Clifton)  373 
(Landore)  479,  883  ;  Paul's  cathedral, 
memorials  (Besant)  F4'i  (Staincr)  826 
(Wellington)  11  ;  Peter  (Ilfracombe) 
82'!;  Petersburg  lindustrial  exhibition) 
261;  Saviour  ,oouth«ark,  indexed  illus- 
trations of)  86  ;  Serf  (Goldenacre;  543  ; 
Thomas  (East  Kirkby)  617  (Wednesfieldj 
103,  136 

Salt  water  on  roads.  567 

Sanitjrium,  M  dhurst  (King's)  407,  617 

Sand,  building.  303 

Sanitary  :  building  construction,  567  ;  con- 
ference, Paris,  533 ;  crusade  round  the 
world,  370 ;  engineers,  institute  of,  66, 
746;  inspectors  (assosiation)  328  (con- 
feience)  9  (soci*;ties.  amalgamation  of) 
815;  institute,  442  (congress,  Bradford; 
64  (lectures)  33<) ;  wo^d  blocks  in  »treets, 
401 

?ashe».  strel.  648 

Saw,  combination.  580 

Scaffold,  safety  swingmg,  303 

Scarcement,  6i  4 

Schools :  Acton  (country)  205  684,  833  ; 
A.  A  day,  5;i9;  architecture  (Leeds  pro- 
postd:  39*5  (Liv-^rpoul)  3ol  (Manchester) 
2(X).  463;  ait  woodcarviog,  (W;  Birming- 
ham art)  361 ;  Blackpool  : technical )  4J, 
07,  583;  Bury,  Lanes  (grammar)  826; 
Central  Ai-ta  and  Crafts.  88.  93 ;  cheip 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  for,  567  ;  Christ- 
church,  Hants  (technical)  511;  Cornish, 
survey  of,  i94  ;  Edinburgh,  441  ; 
engineeriog  (Crystal  palace)  201  ;  Holt 
(Gresham)  4il  ;  Langlt-y  Moor  (R.C.j 
'^01 ;  Luton  [Bapt.)  273  ;  Lynn  (grammar) 
479;  Monmouth -hire,  conditioa  of,  429; 
Newark  (grammir)  239.  293 ;  New 
Brompton,  19  J  ;  Newt  a^tle-on-Tyne 
(Engh.  Pre-sbtn.)  271;  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme  ^Wesln.  Sunday)  135  ;  Peter- 
borough art;  441  ;  Port.sldde  church) 
136;  Pudr-ey  (technical)  411;  Rochdale 
municipal  I  172;  Royal  Academy  tprize 
designs;  818.  821  (rules  fur  admission  to) 
200;  second-,  ry.  club  designs  for.  683; 
survevors  of.  for  Essex,  159  ;  Sutton 
Coldfield  .technical)  547;  trades  training, 
2  16 

Scien:e,  practical,  for  plumbers,  66 


Scottish  :    board    of  manufactures,   675  ;. 

churches,  lairds'  lofts  in,  812;  National 

gallery,  new,  706 
Screens,  Devonshire  church,,  101 
Sculptors,  society  of,  779 
Sculpture  :  Chartres  cathedral,  361  ;  the 

story  uf,  815  ;  Wells  cathedral,  684 
Seats,  temporary,  in  churches,  87 
Sea  water  for  road  watering,  567 
Secondary  school,  club  designs  for,  683 
Secret  conunissions,  architects',  705,  743, 

778 
Sections,  standard,  for  tramway  rails,  197 
Selection  of  materials,  264 
Semi-detached  residences,  superposed,  30, 

35 
Sequoia  wood,  96 
Set  squares.  Prof.  Low's  new,  465 
Sewage  :  bacterial  treatment  of,  65,  611 

flush  tanks  for,  493 ;  managers  in  Leed.s, 

339 
Sewer  :  concrete,  169 ;  concrete-steel,  436  ; 

open  channel  or,  674 
Shaft,  granohthic  chimney,  651 
Bhannan  v.  Holhday  and'  Greenwood,  887 
Sheffield :  building  trades  exhibition,  605  ; 

society,  architects    and  surveyors,  542, 

742 
Shepherd,  E.  B.  S.,  the  la*e,  582 
Shepley,  G.  F.,  Boston,  Mass.,  the  late,  170 
Shiftmg  river,  202 
Shop  floors,  133 

Shield,  challenge,  for  flre  brigades,  361 
Shipping  exhibition.  Whitechapel,  429 
Shrewsbury  sketehes,  369 
Sizes  of  bricks,  standard,  9,  543 
Bkegness  sewerage  works,  498 
Sketches  :  furniture,  105,  439,  513,  617,  716. 

757  ;  Normandy.   259  ;  Shrewsbury,  Stft 
Slander,  more,  at  Tamworth.  192 
Slate  quarries,  co-uperative.  159 
Slates,  Newfoundland  v.  Welsh,  125 
Sloane-street,  widening,  need  for,  675 
Small  :  building,  construction  of,  604,  637  ; 

Holdings  Act,  working  of,  455  ;  public 

libraries,  planning,  852 
Smith,  Edward  B.,    Hammersmith,    the 

late,  338 
Smoked  bricks,  532 
Snowdonia,  electrification  of.  374 
Societies :  archaeological   (Hampshire    135 

(Kent)    173    (domerset)    173  (Wiltshire) 

66 ;  architects,  the,  372,  477,  674,  679,  857, 

888  (change  of  address)  777  (examination! 

603    (report    of)   541    (Bristol    do.)    742 

(Manchester     do.)     173,    328,    704,    SSi 

(Sheffield  do.)    542,    742;    architectural 
Devon    and    Exeter)    442    (Leeds  and 

Yorkshire)  672,  742,  812  (Liverpool)  442, 

512,    544,    616,    812     (Newcastle)     102  ; 

(vigilance)  31 ;  arts,  675  ;  British  artists, 

royal,  572 ;  coal  smoke  abatement,  193 ; 

competirion  reform,  532  ;  engineers.  SS4  ; 

landagents,  512  ;  national  ait  collecting, 

429,  676 ;  eculptors,  779 
Solicitor's  country  house,  club  designs,  823 
Solution  of  building  problems,  127 
Somerset  archaeological  society,  173 
Some  thoughts  on  architectural  designs,. 

750 
South  Africa   :  bulding    trade  in,   104  ; 

engineer  in.  503 
Soutbpoit,  British  association  at,  269,  367 
Spaces,  open  :  Highgate  hill,  158  ;  rights  of 

owners  adjoining,  157 
Spruce,  white,  40 
Stabhog,  AVarlbeek,  507 
Stained  g'ass,  4ii3.  533,  653,  793 
Standardising    bricks :    9 ;    need   for,   in 

India,  294 
Standards  committee,  engineering,  299 
Standard  :   plans,  433;  sections  for  tram- 
way rails,  197;  size  of  bricks,  R.I.B.A  , 

543 
Stand,  band,  club  designs,  193 
Stations:  electrical  (Exeter)  705;  fire  and. 

police   (Briatol)  673  tWi^dsor)  674;  fire 

(London,  new)  902  (Salford)  308;  police 

(Leeds    136;  railway  (Euaton,  widening 

near;  328 
Statue,  Leeds  iBlack  Prince)  341 
Statute  of  limitations  unier  Building  Act, 

329 
Statatx'ry  :  definition  of  '*  public  building," 

470  ;  registration  of  architects,  785 
Stschford,  bu  Iding  developments  at,  74-4 
Steel :  and  concrete  (expanded)  720  (sewer) 

4J6  twiter  tower    370;    and  terraco  ta 

cornices,  650;   bsara.  iargest  in  world. 

20*j ;  building,  dup  icition  of  membersin. 

745;  concrete,  416;  frame  cornice,  wide, 

406 ;  preservation  of,  in  structures,  9S : 

sishes.  metal  cisements,  anl   gates.  648 
Steeples,  W..  Musselburgh,  the  late,  632 
Stepney,  street  improvetneots,  396 
Stevens.  J   S.,  the  iite,  101 
Stock  brick,  Conyer  :  weight,  bearing  strain 

of,  3;  wjrks,  31 
Stock  exchange,  Bristol.  172 
Stonecutter's  monument,  odd  bequest  for, 

224 
Stoke-on-Tr^nt  guardians  and  Mr.  Lynam, 

39J 
Stones,  Irish  building.  5S0.  61S,  717,  860 
Storage,  cold.  Glasgow,  333 
Stores,  co-operative.  Great  Haiwood,  205, 

2J9 
Story  of  sculpture,  the,  815 
Stove,  604 
Strain:  breaking,  7U  ;  weight-beanng,  of 

Couver  stock  brick,  3  e      n- 

Strand  improvement,  alignment  of,  12>. 

302 
Strangers'  hall  at  Norwich.  5?4 
Stratford-on-A-Von.  vandalism  at,  136 
Street:   fai-id^s,  503 :    improvemeats    .in 

St-'poey)'393  (London  barough  councils 

and;  567 ;  subways  Paviours'  Co.  es-iays) 
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)tW,  7i3:   tralH*.  mcxlern,  problems  of, 

368 
Btret'ta ;    Minitfln-    w^jd  bl-jcka    in,    101  ; 

wAter  coriipinie>'  liability  for  repairing. 

566:  works  LippHsl,  private,  SS6 
StnirtMnil  (h't  iil.f  and  tittin;;*,  332 
Stni -turen,  i>re^»?rviilion  uf  steel  in,  9>i 
S!u  irt's  ffrmolithic  work-*,  175 
S!iiLco-<luro  work,  oM  ftn'l  m'>dem,  855 
StudenU  :  advice  t<>,  .VH  ;  eour*'9  for,  Bl ; 

work,  :irU«  and  cnifts  school,  93 
Studi",  ;irchit*_'Cturil  aviociation,  H7 
Subwiy  ;  and  motor  accidents,  303  ;  ferro- 
concrete. M'J 
Subfrttvd :  cwaya  OD   {PdWoun'  Co.)    *66, 

723.  7SS,  s>l  :    pipe,  23S 
S aglet's ti on-*  for  nrc  prevention,  371 
Superintendence  :  and  design,  a;t7  ;  build- 

inK.  6 
Saperposed  Betai-detached  residences,  30, 

35 
Supeirisinn  :  design  and.  195;  of  buildings, 

elementan'  notes  on,  613 
Supportiuj^  ta.aks,  310 
Surrev  :    (peoloirioil     India  i    711   (United 

8tate^>  396  :  Ordnance,  report  of,  B2i 
"  Snrrej'or  for  the  time  being-,"  tJS'i 
Sur\'ej:ors :     chartered,    475 ;    institntion. 

615.    787  ;   of  i*ch<H)la     for   EUsex.    159; 

quantity    association)   683,  706  icliirge^ 

of   'Arj 
Swansea,  housing  competition,  42S 
Sweden,  tar  trade  of,  291 
Siringins'  scalfold,  safety,  303 
Sydney  building^  trade,  668 

TABLETS,     memorial,     on     notable 

houijesi,  70tj 
Talla  water  supply  for  Edinburgh,  tU 
Tall :  concrete  ottice  building,  Cincinnati, 

164  building  in  New  York,  191 
Tamarac  wood,  96 
Taraworth,  more  slander  at,  192 
Tanks,  flush,  for  sewage,  193 
Tank,  auiiporting,  3(0 
T'lra,  halls  of.  511 
Tiir  trade  of  I'leaborg,  291 
Tavern,  wayside,  club  designs,  130 
Tax.  window,  hardships  of,  361 
Taylor,  Wm.,  Moss  side,  in  re,  4 1 1 
T.-H:hnical  college*  vEast  Ham)  HS'i  (Glis- 

gow     281;   education,  outlay  on.  330; 

ML-ho.jls  I  Blackpool      13.   67,  5S3  (Christ- 
church,  Hants!  511  I'Pudsey)  411  (Sutton 

rv.ldHeld)  a47 
Tech nolo'^ real  instruction,  716 
Telc-.^.ipa  lines,  uod  rground,  815 
Temporary :     building,     671 ;     sexts     in 

churches,  S7 
Tenders  and  deposits,  41 
Terracotta  and  Bteel  cornices,  650 
Te.-'ting  :    armourel  woixi  and  concrete 

2iJl .  bitumen*,  for  paving,  131 ;  breaking 

of  plate  tJlass.  191 ;  floor,  161 
Tests  :  for  cement,  acceptance,  435;  Port- 

lind  cement,  30iJ ;  road  material,  236. 

timber,  370  ;  nralite,  361,  531 
Theatres  :     Birmingham     ^Royal,     791  ; 


Glaagow,  792;  I^itb  New  Gaiety)  792; 
Newcaatle-on-Tyne  (Hayrairkcty  308; 
New  Gaiety,  51 -*.  Sunderland  .Palacej 
107  ;  W.iltliimstjw  (Palace;  )^3 

Theory  of  timber  measurements,  505 

Thirty  feet  height  limit  of  Wi.rkmen*8 
Compens'itiun  Act,  202 

Thomis.  Wiilter  W'.,  P.S.A.,  813 

Thoughts,  some,  on  arAit?ctural  design, 
750 

Thurston.  Prof.  R.  H.,  Cornell,  632 

Timber  :  preservation  of,  7S7,  851 ;  tests, 
370 

Timbers,  buildins.  .3,  40,  96,  131,  165,  231, 
300,  3ai.  103,  437,  505,  577 

Title,  resistratioa  of,  509 

Todmorden  :  Qorpley  waterworks,  411; 
sewage  disposal,  395 

Tool  handles,  791 

Torquay  :  geology  of,  430  :  water  supply, 
I9S 

Touting  by  FF.R.l.B.A.,  814 

Towers  :  Boston,  Mass.  (eteel-concrete 
water)  370  ;  Cortachy,  N.B.  ^beacon) 
311  ;  Paris    Eiflfel,  doom  of)  499 

Town  :  and  country  house  drainage,  S62; 
cottages  near  a,  788 ;  halU  (Acton>  617, 
863  » Cheltenham)  791  (Kirkintilloch)  883 
(Stockport)  684  ;  subways,  788,  821 

Towns,  water  supply  for,  3p7 

Traction  :  electric,  on  North  Eastern  rail- 
way, 440 ;  resistance  of  road  vehicles  to. 
36S 

Trade  dispute?,  two  years' .  838 

Trades  training  schools,  266 

Traffic  :  comciiasion,  London,  6(1,  648, 
701 ;  modem  street,  problems  of,  368  ; 
scheme  for  Lindon,  ideal,  641,  64S 

Training  schools,  trades,  266 

Tramp  wards.  Stone,  Staffs,  273,  309 

Tramway  rails,  standard  sections  for,  197 

Tramways  :  British  Electric  Traction  Co.'s 
schemes,  883  ;  Flintshire  electric,  567  ; 
Holywell  and  Connah's  Quiy,  3i ; 
Ipswich  electric,  721,  8S8 ;  London 
County  Council  additional,  87,  103,  373  ; 
London  United  Co.'s  S3heme3,  70S , 
Manchester,  362  ;  North  Loadin,  elec- 
trification of.  756  ;  Rochester,  121  ; 
Snowdonia,  371;  South  London,  elec- 
trificitionof.  8,  :i61  ;  Unit-d  States.  396 

Traps,  anti  -  siphonage,  for  indostrial 
dwellings,  837 

Trea.'iury  of  Cnidus,  681 

Tree  and  foundations,  193,  202 

TrevaU,  Silvanus,  the  late,  652,  679,  827 

Trickery,  Rus-ian  traders*,  396 

Trollope  and  Colls,  779 

Tropical  water,  purification  of.  859 

Truro  catbeSral :  bell  chamber,  2  J9  ;  com- 
pletion of,  63 

Tubular  flooring,  reinforced  concrete,  779 

Turkeys,  houses  for,  293 

Two  unsatisfactory  competitions,  293 

Types,  improved,  of  building.  781 

TTLEABOBO.  tar  trade  of.  294 
Underground  tel^raph  lines,  815 


'•  T'odertaker  "  under  Workmen's  Com- 
pensaiion  Act,  260 

United  States  tramways,  396 

Uiiiveraitv:  Birmingham.  307,  791;  Cape 
Town.  11;  college,  W.C.  (day  school) 
267  ;  Edindurgh,  511 ;  Glasgow.  373 

Unsatisfactorj'  competitions,  two.  293 

T'usuitable  mortar  for  metal  lathing,  674 

Unsustainei  cliim  against  builders,  26*J 

Uralite  :  499  ;  tests,  361,  534 

Usher  hall,  Edinburgh,  675 


VALUATIONS  for  probate,  86 
Value,  cementing,  of  rock  powders,  5 
Vandalism :     at    Norwich,     125,    534 ;     at 

Stratford- on- Avon,  166 
Venice:    Haiti's   drawings   of,    715;    St. 

Mark's  campinile.  100 
Ventilating    pipes,  model  dwellings  and, 

157 
Ventilation  :  of  Belfast  hospital,  136.  819. 

847  ;  of  dwelling  houses,  607  ;  of  House 

of  Commons,  report  on,  193;    the  Pope 

on,  779 
Verity's  electric  fittings.  465 
Viaduct,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham.  408 
Victimisin'r-'-  builders,  conviction  for,  395 
Victoria  ;  and  Albert  Museum,  10,  88,  158 

(decorative    designs    at)    162;     Queen, 

memorial.  St.  James's  park,  95,  341,  63S 
Victuallers,    licensed,   Dundee  architects 

and.  b84 
Vigilance  society,  architectural,  31 
Vyrnwy  water  supp'y  for  Wallasey,  429 


WAKEFIELD  ;  corporation  v.  Cooke 
—private  streets,  SS6  ;  market  conjpeti- 
tion,  477 

Wales.  G.  R.  H.,  South  Hackney,  in  re, 
272,  722 

Wallasey  supplied  with  V\Tawy  water, 
429 

Wall  :  and  a  question  of  right,  192 ;  papers 
and  coverings.  233 ;  pirty,  important 
decision.  395,  399 

Wallis,  T.  Wilkinson,  the  late,  33S 

*' Walnut"  furniture,  30,  41 

Walls,  party,  independent,  399 

Ward,  a  hospital,  61 

Wardrop,  Thomas,  Limehouse,  the  late, 
270 

Wirds,  tramp,  Stone,  Staffs,  273,  309 

Warehouse  ;  Manchester,  201  ,  what  is  a, 
895 

Ware,  Prof.  W.  R.,  retirement  of,  32 

Water :  board,  metropolitan,  499,  512  ; 
colour  drawings,  exhib  tion  of,  62  ; 
companies"  I'claims.  arbitration  as  to'  272, 
499,612.601,  816,  836  (liability  for  re- 
piiring  streets)  566 ;  filtration  of  by 
fen-oui  sulphate,  268 ;  in  pipes,  ex- 
periments in  flow  of,  543  ;  purification, 
839  ;  sea,  for  road- watering,  567  ;  sup- 
plie.>*.  purity  of,  368  ;  supply  (for  town^ 
367  handbook  on)  475 ;  "tower,  stesl- 
coacrete,  370  ;  tropical,  purifying,  859 


Watering  roads  with  salt  water,  667 
Watermin,   \V.  H.,  Cullum -street,  in  re, 

722 
Waterworks  engineers  in  conference,  lOO, 

742 
Waygood  and  Otis's  employees  at  cricket, 

SS 
AN'ayside  tavern,  club  designs,  130 
Weather,  fr<j*ty.  building  m,  303 
Weight-bearing    sj-ain  of    Conyer  stock 

brick,  3 
Welsh  school  of  forestry,  776 
Wentworth,  Arioch,  of  Boston,  the  late, 

194 
Westminster    abbey :    building    of,    172 ; 

new  stained  glass,  633 
West  Riding  county  surveyorship,  534 
Westruniite  for  laying  dust,  396 
What :  is  a  warehouse  ^  886  ;  is  Chippen- 
dale furniture  ?  676  ;  is  Portland  cement  ! 

42  ;  ii  the  cheapest  paint  ?  236 
Whistler,  J.  A.  McNeill,  the  late,  101 
Whitechapel  exhibition  of  shipping,  429 
White  spruce,  40 

Wholesale  and  retail  prices,  report  on,  294 
Widening  of  Strand,  proposed,  125,  302 
Wide  steel  frame  cornice.  406 
Wiilson,  Thos.  J-  the  late.  755 
Wiltshire  archj^ological  society,  66 
Winchester  college,  fittings  from,  567 
Window  tax,  hardships  of  the,  361 
Winter  gardens,  Bray,  532 
AVolverhampton,  sanitiry  progress  in,  158 
Wood :  and  half  timber,  architecture  in, 

370 ;  armoured,  test  of,  261 ;    blocks  in 

streets,  sanitary,  401 ;  carving,  school  of 

art,    430;    protection  of  from  fire  and 

decay,  167  ;  W.,  Crawley,  the  late,  270; 

worms  in,  705 
Woods,  hard,  165,  403  (and  fancy)  131 
Woodwork :    and    carpentry,     435 ;     for 

buildings,  how  to  measure  up,  440 
Worcester,  sewage  disposal  difl5culties  at, 

87 
Workhouee  infirmaries  :    Axbridge,  720; 

Hunslet,  Leeds,  411 ;  Stockport.  476,  577  ; 

Tamwortb,  258  ;   Wormwood  Scrubs,  136 
Workhouses:  Hunslet,  441,  476;  Ipswich 

(extension)    201  ;    Stoke-on-Trent,    43, 

396;  Wolverhampton,  442;  Wormwood 

i-'crub?,  136 
Working  classes,  housing  of.  Act,  202,  441 
Workmen's  :  Compensation  Act  jiTid  30ft. 

height    limit ,     2  )2    (reopening   awards 

under)    SS7     Jundertaker    under]    260 ; 

dwellings  f Kilmarnock)  532  (Liverpool) 

636 
Work,  pr'^paratory  professional,  229 
W.>rks  department.  L.C.C.,  31 
AVorms  in  wood,  705 


YELLOW  pine.  4.  40 

Y.M.C.A.,  St.  Helens,  545 

Yorkshire  :    building    trades    federation, 

272  ;  union  of  artists'  exhibition,  533 
Young,  H.  W.,  Greymouth,  N.Z  ,  Mie  late, 

544 


INDEX       TO       ILLUSTRATIONS. 

*«*  The  Lithographic  Illustrations  will  be  found  immediately  following  the  Fag-es  indicated. 


ABBEYS  :  Mont  St.  Michel.  171;  Per- 

sL.-r...  \^s;  .Selby,  661 
Abni?*iun  te*ts,  apparatus  for,  237 
Acton  r.junly  8:hu«>l.  .v  i 
Adirn.  Kotx-rt.  a  <'hair  by,  715 
Ail'litioim  to:    ShipUm    vourt.  138.  511; 

I  il'^lhorpe  Court.  618 
Adfl,  Ht   John  Buptiat's  Church,  221.  235. 

2r-.  i;:i7 
Adiiiini.--tiutive  buildings :  cmnty  hospi- 

t.il,    Itvili.rd.    376;    Kpileptics'   colom*. 

Airli--  m.-iimnal  tower,  Tulla  Hdl.  N.B.. 

.?  12 
Albert  Gate.  Imperial  Court,  791 
AIm.Hhou*e,  Wl^^•kley  hospital,  776,  776 
Ali'tiJt  l<.dKe.  I'arkKat**,  376 
Anniiil    rinKM   m   timber;   Mcmel   yellow, 

<  'rwgun  Ilr.  white  upruce  and  yellow  pine, 

i\  ;   Kigii  whit.-,  White  kh  yellow  and 

WybdfK  >•  How.  'JJ 
Apr '"»*'■'     ibia-'ioa  teHtu,  237;  briquette 

■\  old  bouse  at,  671 

•^  I  -hton,  propofeod  roconstruc- 

II. .n  ..t.  1^"; 
Ar<h,  triumphal,  Vicenza,  681 
Armrhiitrn  :     French     Henaitutance.    631  ; 

Jiicut'iin.  COS:    lute    17tb   centurj-,  29, 

123;    wli-.-llMok.  7&H 
Art.  wh-.l    of,  Edinburgh    arcbitecturul 

OAHi.riJiti.m'B    cjmiit'titiun,    Ist,    J.   Mc- 

Intyif,  171.  191 
A<<yluia,  luQiitic,  York  city.  3U,  358.  360 


Automatic  alternating  gear,  Oobome  naval 

college,  613 
Avoca  house,  Prenton,  828 
Avoch,  N.B.,  Rosehaugh  minsion,  791 

BAND:    of  Hope  ofUces,    Manchester, 

27 1,  292  ;  stand,  club  design*.  199,  20fi 
Banks  :  Blackburn  (Lancashire  and  York- 
shire/ 110;  InvercargiU,X.Z.  (New South 

Wales)  72  ( 
Baths,    public :    Leeds     (2nd   design,    P. 

Robertson)   651;    Old  Kent-ioad,  Cam- 

berwell,  51 1 
Beacon  tower,  Tiilla  Hill,  31 1 
Bedford   county    hospital,  administrative 

block,  876 
Bedrooms,  Rofchaugh,  Avoch,  N.B.,  791 
liclfiist.Octan  AccidentCurporation  olUces, 

6S6 
Bell  inn,  Martle^ham,  Woodbridge.  828 
liench  ends,  St.  Paul's  church.  Joirow,  719 
Billiard  rooms  :  Burnholme,   York,  48")  ; 

Shipton  Court.  61 1 
Birmingham :    Midland    hotel,  875,  376  ; 

Scottish  Union  incurance  offices,  12 
Blackburn,    Lancashire     and     Yorkshire 

bank,  no 
Blackpool  technical  school,  5SI 
I  Blue  Coit  ho^pital,  Liverpool,  memorial 

chapel,  6S 
Board  ichools:  Brighton  ,Klm-grove  and 

Htanford-fttreet)   110;    Fmchley  (higher 

gradtfj  210 
Bolt  and  loL-k  plu'es,  Jacobean.  721 


Bolton,  shop  and  cottage,  164 

Book  illuDtrations  :  ul  lanlscape  (R.  E. 
Clarke)  721  ;  prmts  for  children  .Eugenie 
M.  K.  Richards),  8':i 

Boudoir,  Dale  Side,  Harrogate,  636 

Boys'  home,  Gordon,  Nottmgham,  514 

Braccley  cottjge.  Campden   H)ll-place,  342 

Brick  chimney,   radial,  Newark.  N.J.,  133 

Brid^'O.  Sprtier.  I^ucerne.  601 

Bridlington,  pavilion  and  shops.  Princes- 
parade,  310 

Brighton  :  aquarium,  proposed  reconstruc- 
tion of.  10s  -blm-grove  and  etanford- 
street  board  schools.  4  16 

Bri<tuette-raiiking  apparatus,  237 

Brompton-road.  pretuises,  64S 

Bi  iLoiNO  Xkws  club  designs  :  band  s-tand 
and  pavilion.  199,  206  ;  secondary  school, 
686,  686;  solicitor's  house,  828,815;  way- 
side tavern  and  two  cottages,  1:38,  lo5 

Building  :  public,  entrance  to  (E.  Ci-atney's 
design)  180;  timbers,  sections  of ,  11,97, 
3'H,  335 

Bungalow  ut  Wambrook.  543 

Burnholme,  York,  billiurd-room.  4^ 

Business  premises :  Birraingliam  (in- 
suiance)  12 ;  Blackburn  ;baok'  l.o ; 
Bridlington  (parade)  310;  Brompton- 
road,  518;  Carlisle  (hotel)  138:  Imperial 
Court,  Albert-gate,  791 ;  luvereargill, 
N.Z.  (bank)  721;  Jermyn-street,  W. 
ihotel)  b23,  828  ;  Lyme  Regis  ;  hotel)  240  ; 
MartU^ham  i.inn  .828  ;  Middleton  ^post 
ortiee)  110;  Nottingham,  SU,  758;  Old 


Broad-street  insurance  office  de-igns — 
selected,  H.  C.  Clarke  SiS  (do.,  A.  C. 
BlomaeldJ  654  ;  PaU  Mall,  34*i ;  Picca- 
dilly, 12;  Portugal-3tre=t.  W.  {Ch>trch 
Tun-,  othce  342  ;  Heading  i.Iatand 
Revenue  offices)  310  ;  bt.  George' s-place, 
Knightsbridge,  271  ;  Seacroft  (hotel)  44, 
724;  bhrewsbuiy  ..insurance)  794  ;  Staple 
Inn.  Holborn,  iii6 
Byfleet,  Sui-rey,  Wykeham  Hatch,  342 

CABINETS:    Continental,    164;   15th 

century.  123 ;  oak, 7o8 

Camberwell :  polytechnic,  details  of  turret, 
b6l ;  public  baths.  Old  Kent-road,  611 

Campden  ;  church,  west  window,  138;  hill 
place,  Braeeley  cottage,  342 

Cape  Town  University,  2nd  design,  J.  E. 
Forbes,  12 

Cardiff,  St.  James's  church  and  vicarage, 
310 

Carlisle,  CrouTi  and  Mitre  hotel,  138 

Casement  fasteners,  Salford  hall,  Eves- 
ham. 861 

Case  organ,  St.  Brelade's,  Jersey,  7?4 

Cattle.  Dieppe,  671 

CastWford  tree  library,  443 

Cathedrals  :  Dol,  171 ;  Liverpool  designs 
(selected,  G.  Gilbert  Scott  12,  41  (do. 
Austin  and  Paley)  138,  'J  10  ,do.  Sir  C.  A. 
Nicholson)  68, 174  (do.  M.  Stark)  44,  106, 
206;  St.  Albans  (throne)  267;  Wells 
(we.-t  fi-ont  sculptures.  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead;  686 
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Cedar  logs,  shakos  in,  301 
Ceiling  and  floor,  oak,  Charles  11.  period, 
741  f         , 

Chairs:  Adam,  715;  arm,  late  17th  cen- 
turj-,  -JS,  123  ;    Chippendale  Gothic,  758  ; 

*  French  Renaissance,  531  ;  German,  327, 
439;  Jacobean,  635.  724;  Sheraton,  715; 
wheelback  arm,  75S 

Chalfont,  epileptics'  colony,  administrative 
block,  44 

Chapels  :  Heath  End,  Chivera  Coton  (Free 
Meth.)  864  ;  Liverpool  (Blue  Coat 
hospital)  68  ;  Seven  Kings,  Ilford  (Prim. 
Meth.)  446;  Charles  I£.  oak  ceiling  and 
tloor,  741 

Chests  :  French  Renaissance,  531  ;  Jaco- 
bean, 724 

<^'<3reo's:  books,  prints  for  (Eugenie 
M.  K.  Richards)  864  ;  convalescent  home, 
St.  Anne's-on-Sea,  654;  hospital,  royal, 
Waterloo-road,  S.E.,  68;  resun-ection 
by  St.  Nicholas  (Florence  Camm)  654 ; 
granolithic,  Millwall,  651 

Chimneys  :  radial  brick,  Newark,  N.J., 
133 

Chippendale :  Gothic  chair,  758 ;  wardrobe, 
635 

Chipping  Campdeu  church,  west  window. 
138 

Chivers  Coton,  Heath  End  Free  Meth. 
_  chapel,  864 

Chjistchureh  Priorv,  Hants,  view  from  tri- 
fonum.  240 

auoch  Tim^.  oliiee,  Portugal-street,  "W-C, 
342  '  o  .  » 

Churches:  Adel  (St.  John  Baptist)  234, 
235,  2-10,  257  ;  Cardiff  (St.  James)  310 ; 
Chippmg  C^ampden,  138;  Christchurch, 
Hants  (Prioiy— view  from  triforium) 
240;  E;iat  Kirkby  (St.  Thomas)  618; 
Fairford,  206  ;  Jarrow  (St.  Paul -bench 
emls)  7 19  ;  Jarvis  Brook  (Congregl  )  724  ; 
Jersey  (St.  Brelade -organ  case)  794; 
Kirthng  (AH  SS.— south  doorway)  497 ; 
Landore  (St.  Paul)  480 ;  Leeds  (St. 
Margaret)  376  ;  Leicester  (St.  Miry- 
doorway  and  knocker)  758;  Middles- 
brough (Lofthouse  and  Son's  design) 
514;  Muswell  Hill  (St.  Andrew)  684; 
Northampton  (Congl  )  548 ;  Pei-ahore 
(Abbey)  138;  St.  Germer,  Uise  ;noi-th 
and  south  aisles)  686 ;  Selby  (Abbey) 
654;  bneinton  lU.  Free  Meth.)  654; 
Stow-on-AVold,  138  ;  ToUcross,  N.B.  (St. 
Margaret)  174;  town,  for  Midhnds  (W. 
Aston's  design)  410;  West  Hartlepool 
(St.  Oswald)  274 
Cincinnati,  College  of  Music,  concrete  and 

steel  details,  fc62 

City  :  Old  Broad-strfei,  insurance  ottiees, 

designs  ;  selected,  H.  C.  Clarke,  830  ;  A. 

C.  Blomfield.  654 

Class-rooms,  Harborne  church  schools,  613 

Clergy  house,  S.  B.  Caultield'a  design  for. 

206 
Cleveland,  a  concrete  steel  sewer,  436 
Clubhouse,  Holmwood  (village)  165 
Club,  BriLDiN-a  Nkws  designing;    band- 
stand and  pavilion,  199,206;  secondary 
school,  6Sd,  686;   solicitor's  hou-e,  828*. 
845 ;    wayside  tavern  and  two  cottaaes. 
138,  165  ,  °     ' 

Coldharbour,  Surrey,  house  at,  68 
Colinton,  Faw.-*ide  house  near,  410 
Colleges:  Cincinnati  (Music,  details)  862; 
Osborne  (royal  Naval,  sewage  disposal) 
612,  613  &  p        ; 

Coloured  prints  for  children's  books 
(Eugenie  M.  K.  Richards)  864 

Combination  siw.  580 

Committee  room,  Lanarkshire  district 
omces.  Hamilton.  N.B  .  724 

Competition  designs  :  Bl  ilding  News 
designing  club  (bandstand  and  pavilion) 
199.  206  (secondary  club)  685,  686 
(sohcitor's  house)  s28,  843  (wayside 
tavern  and  two  cottages)  138,  155 ; 
cathedral  (Liverpool -selected,  G.  G. 
Scott)  12,  41  ^do.  Austin  ami  Paley)  138 
240  (do.  Sir  C.  A.  Nichoisonj  63,  174  (do. 
M.  Stark)  41,  106,  206;  Church  (Middles- 
brough, Lofthouse  and  Son)  514  ;  hall 
(Sunderland,  Victoria,  selected,  J.  El- 
tringliam)  137,  1.38;  libraries,  fiee 
(Castleford- selected,  G.  H.  Vernon 
Cale)  446  (Fenton -selected,  Shoit  and 
Penty)  68  {Govanhill.  Glasgow-selected 
J.  K.  Rhind)  174  (Hammersmith— 
selected,  H.  T.  Hare)  274  (do.  M  B 
Adams)  446  ;Heywojd,  selected.  North 
and  Robin)  724  (Leeds,  2nd,  P-Robiosan) 
6o4  (Maidenhead.  1st,  Blangv  and  Van 
Baan.)  274  (Uaryhill,  Glasgow-seleettd 
J-  K.  Khmd)  684;  National  designs 
tpottery  panels  to  fireplace,  H.  Budd) 
8^8  (reredos.  J.  H.  Gibbons)  794  - 
National  drawings  (Christchurch  Priory 
tnfunum.  H.  Whitcombe)  240  (land- 
spape  R.  E.  Clarke)  724  fprints 
lor  children's  boobs,  Eugenie  M  K 
Richards)  864  (Red  Knight,  A  g' 
Watts)  618  ',St.  Nichohn  and  the  Chil- 
oi-en,  Florence  Camm)  654  ;  offices 
(Liverpool,  tramway,  1st,  Stones  and 
Ktonts'  684  (Manchester,  Band  of  Hop» 
■--selecttd,  Heathcote  and  Sons)  274,  292 
(Old  Broad-street,  Indemnity  insurance 
selected,  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke)  830  (do' 
A.  C.  Blomfield)  654  ;  public  offices 
(Pontypridd,  2nd,  S.  D.  Adshead)  12- 
Pugin  diawings  (C.  Wontner  Smith)  1381 
•^w,  school  of  art— Edioburgh  arch 
association  (1st,  J.  Mulntyre)  174' 
191;  school  (Acton,  county -selected! 
A.  Heseell  Tiltman),  864  ;  subwav 
designs  —  Paviours  Co.  (1st.  R  3/ 
ParkinsoD)  794.  811;  technical  schools 
(Blackpool-selected,    Potts,     Son    anl 


Hennings)  584  (Sutton  Coldfield— 
selected,  Crouch  and  Butler)  548 ; 
univereitv  1  Cape  Town.  2nd.  J.  E 
Forbes)  '  12 ;  villa  (Eisteddfod,  P. 
Thomas)  410 

Concret«-steel  :  college  of  music,  Cincin- 
nati, 862  ;  sewer,  Cleve'and,  436  ;  water 
tower,  Fort  Revere,  369 

Continental  hall  furniture,  464 

Convalescent  home  for  children,  St.  Anne'a- 
on-Sea,  654 

Cookham,  cottages  at,  584 

Corner  post,  carved,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
174 

Cornice,  a  wide  ste^l-frame,  406 

Cortaehv,  Aii'lie  memorial  tower,  Tulla 
Hill,  342 

Cottages  :  Bolton,  164  ;  Braceley,  Campden 
Hill-place,  342;  Cookham,  584;  Loog 
Newton,  480;  Porter's  Hall,  Shenlev.  410; 
two,  club  designs.  138,  155 ;  Upton, 
blough,206;  Warwickshire,  794 

Coach,  Charles  I.  period,  715 

Country  houses,  design  for,  5S4,  823,  845 

County  school,  Acton,  864 

Courtlands.  Goring,  p»rgola  at,  548 

Cowhouse,  Porter's  Hall,  Shenlev,  410 

Croft,  the.  Etchingham.  480 

Crown  and  Mitre  hotel,  Carlisle,  138 

Cupboard,  late  17th  century,  29 

Curriemuirend,  N.B.,  Fawside  house.  410 


DALESIDE,  Harrogate,  hall  and 
boudoir,  686 

Dalheith,  King's  park  school,  548 

Designint;r  club,  Building  News:  band 
stand  and  pavilion,  199,  2(>6 ;  secondary 
school,  685.  686 ;  solicitor's  house,  828, 
845 ;  wayside  tavern  and  two  cottages, 
138,  155 

Designs :  band  stand  and  pavilion  (club) 
199,206;  (Middlesbrough,  Lofthouse  and 
Son)  514;  Churches,  town,  for  Midlands 
(W.  Aston)  410;  clergy  house  (3.  B. 
Caulfield)  206;  cottages  (clubs)  138,  155; 
entrance  to  public  building  (E.  Cratney) 
480  ;  grammar  school  (Lynn.  B. 
Champneys)  480;  houses  (Dr.  J.  W.  Hay- 
ward)  403  (O.  P.  Milne)  58!  (solicitor's, 
club)  828,  846 ;  libraries,  free,  small, 
853  (J.  A.  Swan)  106;  pottery  panels 
to  fireplace  (National,  H.  Budd)  82  8; 
reredos  fNational,  J.  H.  Gibbons)  794 ; 
school  of  art  (J.  Mclntyre)  174,  191 ; 
school,  secondary  (club)  685,  686  ;  street 
front,  a  London  (A.  L.  Champneys)  342 ; 
tavern,  wavside  (club)  138,  165 ;  villa 
(Eisteddfod,'?.  Thomas)  410 

Details  :  band  stand  (club)  199,  206 ;  bench 
ends  (Jarrow)  749;  casem^-nt  fasteners, 
Salford  hall,  Evesham,  864  ;  cathedral 
design  (Liverpool,  Sir  C.  A.  Nicholson) 
6S ;  ceiling  and  floor,  741 ;  churches  (Adel, 
St.  John  Baptist)  234,  235.  240,  257  (Fair- 
ford)  206;  college  of  music,  Cincinnati, 
862  ;  doorways  (KirtUng  church)  497  (Re- 
naissance) 3S,  39 ;  entrance  to  a  public 
building  (E.  Cmtney's  design)  480;  gate- 
house, frtanway  hall.  68;  hospital  (Bed- 
ford) 376;  houses  (Stratford-on-Av^n) 
169  ;  library,  free  (Hej-wood)  741 ;  ofiices, 
public  (Pontypridd.  2Qd  design.  S.  D. 
Adshead)  12;  reredos  (J.  H.  Gibbons' 
design)  794;  subways,  794,  811;  turret, 
polytechnic,  Camberwell,  864 ;  water 
tower.  Fort  Revere  369 

Dieppe  castle,  671 

District  offices,  Hamilton,  N.B.,  410,  724 

Dol  cathedral,  171 

Doorways  :  Kirtling  church,  497  ;  Leicester 
(St.  Mary)  758  ;  Renaissance  (Exeter)  39 
(Q,ueen  Anne's  gate)  S.W.,  38  (Rye)  39 

Drawings  :  measured  (Adel  chui-eh,  J.  A. 
Walker)  2M,  235,  240,  257  (doorway. 
Kirtliog  church,  C.  Rayner)  497 
(Weekley  hospital,  W.  S.  Wilian)  775, 
776  ;  National  'Christchurch  priory,  H. 
Whitcombl  240  (lindscape,  R.  E.  Clarke) 
724  (Red  Knight's  leap,  A.  G.  ■\\'atts) 
618;  pottery  panels  to  fireplace  (H. 
Eudd^  828;  priats  for  children's  books 
(Eugenie  M.  K.  Richards)  864  (reredos 
design?.  J.  H.  Gibbons)  794  (wrought 
ironwork,  T.  Battv)  758;  Pugin  travelling 
studentship  (C.  Wontner  Smith)  138,  206 
(St.  Nicholas  and  children,  Florence 
Camm)  654 


EAST  Kirkby,  Si.  Thomas's  church,  618 
Edinburgh  Archi.  Assoc,  competition  for 
sch:^ol  of  art-lst,  J.  McCntyre,  174, 191 
Edwards,  Pa^smore  :  polytechnic,  Camber- 
well,  details,  S64 ;   Sailors*  Palace,  en- 
trance, Limehouee,  174 
Electric  engine  house,  Shen'ey,  410 
Klin-grove  board  schools,  Brighton,  443 
Klveden,  entrance  hall,  618 
Enfield,  lodge  at  Forty-hill,  68 
Engine  (electric)  house,  Shenley,  410 
Entrance:  hall,  EWeden,  618,  to  house  at 
Hampstf  ai,  342  ;  to  Passmore  Edwards' 
Sailors'    Palace,     L'mehouse,     174  ;     to 
public  buildmg  (E.  Cratney's  design)  4.S0 
Epileptics',  Chalfont,  administrative  block, 

44 
Escoignure,  Elizabethan,  123 
EtchiQgham,  the  Croft  house,  4^ 
Evesham,  casement   fiisteners   at  Salford 

hall,  S64 
Exeter,  hood  to  doorway  at,  39 


FAIBFORD  church,  .sketches  at,  20J 
Farm  cottages,  Porter's    hall,  Shenley.  410 
Fasteners,  casement,  Salford   hall,  Eves- 
ham, 864 


Fawside,  Curriemuirend.  N.B.,  410 
Fenton,  Staffs.,  fr^e  library,  68 
Fever  hospital,  Seacroft,  Leeds,  758 
Finchley,  higher  gi-ade  school.  240 
Fireplaces:  Manor    house,    Upper  SweU, 

206;  mansion  house.  Rosehaugh.  N.B., 

794 ;    pottery    panels    for    (H.    Budd'a 

design)  828 
Fir,  Oregon,  sections  of,  41 
Flats:  Imperial  Com-t,  Albert-gate,  70*  ; 

Rutlan  1     Court,     Kni^htsbridge,    240 ; 

Shepherd's  Bush  (proposed)  342 
Fluor  and  ceiling  in  oak.  Charles  It ,  741 
Flooring,  sills,  lathwood,  335 
Ford,  Oaslow,  memorial,  St.  John's  Wo:)d, 

106 
Fort  Revere,  Mass.,  watt-r  tower,  371 
Forty-hill,  Enfield,  lodge  at,  68 
Foundations  and  tree,  156 
Free  libraries  :  Cistleford,  446;  design  for 

a  small  (J.  A.  Swann)  106  ;  Fenton,  68  ; 

Govanhill,  Glasgow,  174  ;  Hammersmith, 

designs  (H.  T.  Hare)  274  (M.  B.  Adams) 

446;  Hey  wood,  724  ;  Leeds,  2nd  design, 

(P.  Robinsonl    654;  Maidenhead,  274; 

Maryhill,  Glasgow,  5Sl;   tmall  (plans) 

853 
French  :  door  handles,  750;  knocker,  753  ; 

Renaissance  furniture,  531 
Front,  a  London  street,  A.  L.  Champneys' 

design  for,  342 
Furniture  sketches,   29,   12%  32^  439.  434, 

531,  635,  715,  724,  768 


GAHDEN  :  house,  Windermere,    376  ; 

bouses  and    pergolas    (Courtlands)    548 

(Walmer  Lodge)  548 
Garstang,  house  at.  864 
Ga*ehou9e,  Stanway  hall,  Glos.,  68 
German:  doorhandle',  758;  knockers,  758; 

locks  and  hasps,  758  ;  tables,  chairs,  and 

stools,  327 
Glasgow;   Govanhill  branch  free  library, 

174  ;  Maryhill  branch  free  library,  684 ; 

St.   Mirgaret's  church.  Tollcross,    174  ; 

■\\'estern  hospital,  Oakbank,  310 
Golf  Links  hotel.  Sta^roft,  Skegness,  44, 

724 
Gordon  memorial  home.  Nottingham,  614 
Goring,  pergola  at  Courtlands,  648 
Govanhill,  Glasgow,  free  library,  174 
Qrammir  school.  King's  Lynn,  B.  Champ- 
neys' design,  480 
Granolithic  chimney  shaft,  Millwall,  651 


HALF  TI  aiBSKBD  houses  ;  Shrews- 
bury, 369;  StRitford-on-Avoo,  169,  174 

Hall  furniture.  Continental,  464 

Halls  :  Dale  side,  Harrogate,  686  ;  Elveden 
(entrance)  618;  Hamilton,  district  offices, 
410  ;  I'arkwood,  Henley-on-Thames,  446; 

(  .Porter's,  Shenley,  410;  Salford,  Eves- 
ham (casement  fiisteners  at)  864  ;  Stan- 
way  (gatehouse  at)  63 ;  Sunderland 
(Victoria)  137,  138 

Hamilton,  Lanarkshire  dis'rict  offices,  410, 
724 

Hammersmith  free  Ubrarv,  designs : 
selected,  H.  T.  Hare,  274 ;  M.  B.  Adams, 
446 

Hampstead,  entrance  to  house  at,  342 

Handles,  door  :  French,  768  ;  German,  758 

Harborne  church  schools,-  class-rooms,  618 

Harrogate  :  hall  and  boudoir  at  Dale  side, 
686  ;  municipal  buildings,  44 

Hartlepool,  west,  bt.  Oswald's  church,  274 

Hatch  End,  house  at.  758 

Heath  End  Free  Meth.  Chapel,  Chivers 
Coton,  864 

Henley-on-Thames,  Parkwood  hou^se,  106, 
446 

Heywood  free  library,  724 

Higher  grade  school,  Finchley,  240 

Holborn,  new  premises  at  Staple  Inn,  203 

HoUington  house.  206 

Holmwood,  village  clubhouse.  165 

Homes  :  boys,  Gordon  meml.,  Nottingham, 
514  ;  children's  convalescent.  St.  Anne's 
on  sea.  654  ;  nurses,  North  Staffordshire 
infirmary,  310 

Hornton-street,  Kensington,  rebuilding  of, 
106 

Hospitals  :  Bedford  (county)  376  ;  Glasgow 
(Western,  Oakbank)  310 ;  Leeds  (Sea- 
croft, fever)  768  ;  Liverpool  (Blue  Coat  - 
meml.  chapel)  68;  Lyme  Regis  (Railway) 
240;  Tunbridge  Wells  (general)  480; 
Waterloo  road,  S .  E.  (children  and 
women)  68;  Weekley,  775,  776 

Hotels:  Birmingham  (Midland)  375,376; 
Carlisle  (Crown  and  Mitre)  138 ;  Jermyn- 
street,  W.  (Waterloo)  823,  8'2S;  Sea- 
crofc,  Skegness  (Golf  Linki)  41,  724 

Houses  :  Appletr=ewick,  671  ;  Avoca, 
Prenton,  828 ;  Bolton  (cottage)  164 ; 
Burnholme,  York  (billiard-room)  480 ; 
Campden-hill  place  (cottage)  342;  clergy 
(8.  B.  Caulfield's  design)  206  ;  club 
designs  for  two  cottages,  138  156 ;  Cold- 
liarboui-,  68 ;  Cookham,  584 ;  country, 
design  for,  584 ;  Courtlands,  Goring 
(pergola  at)  548 ;  Daleside,  Harrogate 
(hall  and  boudoir)  686;  Eisteddfod 
design  (P.  Thomas)  410;  Elveden 
(entrance  halll  618;  Fawside,  Cui'rie- 
muii-end,  410  ;  Fortyhill,  Enfield 
(lodge)  68;  Garstang,  Lancashire,  864; 
Hampstetd  (entrance  to)  'dVi ;  Hatch 
End,  768;  HoUington,  206  ;  Hornton- 
street,  Kensington,  106  ;  Imperial  Court, 
Albert  Gate  (fiats;  794 ;  Kelham, 
Newark,  12;  Langwith  Lo3ge.  446; 
lodging  (Newcastlenon-Tyne)  758  ;  Long 
Newton  (cottages)  4SJ ;  Near  Cross,  l 
Stafford,  310 ;  Paddock,  the,  Ruskington,  I 


274;  Parkgate  (Lodge)  376;  Parkwood' 
Henley-on-Thames,  106,  446 ;  plan  for 
(by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward)  403 ;  Prenton 
(villas')  376;  Rosetiaugh,  Avoch,  N  B., 
794 ;  Rutland  Court,  Knightsbridge  (fiats) 
240 ;  St.  George's  place.  Knightsbridge, 
274  ;  Shenley,  410  ;  Shepherds  Bush 
(proposed  flits)  342  ;  Shipton  Court,  138, 
514  ;  Shrewsbury  (old  half  timbered)  369, 
376  ;  Sidlow,  Surrey,  514 ;  solicitor's  (club 
de»ign)  828,  8»5;  Stanway  hall,  gate- 
house at,  68;  Stratford-on-Avon  (restored 
half  timbered)  169,  174;  Uilesthorpe 
Court  (additions  to)  618;  Upper  Swell 
(manor,  fireplace  in)  206  ;  Upton,  Slough 
(cottage)  206;  Walmer  Loige  (pergola 
at)  548;  Wambrook  (bungalow)  648; 
Warlingham,  174  ;  Warwickshire, 
(cottage)  794  ;  Windermere,  376;  Witley, 
643 ;  Wykeham  Hatch,  Byfieet,  342 


ILKLEY,  stabling,  Walbeck,  near,  507 

Illustrations,  book :  landscape,  by  R.  E. 
Clarke,  724  ;  prints  for  children's  booffs 
(Eugenie  M.  K.  Richards)  864 

Imperial  Court,  Albert-gate,  794 

Indemnity  insurance  office.  Old  Broad- 
street,  designs :  selected,  H.  ChatfeiM 
Ciarke,  82S  ;  A.  C.  BlomQeld.  654 

Infirmaries :  North  Staffordshire,  nurses* 
home,  310  ;  Stockport  workhouse,  577 

Inland  Revenue  otiices,  Reading,  310 

Inns:  Martlesbam  (Bell)  828;  wayside, 
club  designs,  138,  155 

Insurance  offices  :  Birmingham  (Scotti-ih 
Union)  12;  Old  Broad-street  {Indem- 
nity, designs  —  selected,  H.  Chatfeild 
Clarke)  823  (A.  C.  Blomfield)  654; 
Shrewsbury  (Royal)  794 

Invercargill,  N.Z.,  bank  of  New  South 
Wales,  724 

Ironwork,  wrought,  National  drawings  (T. 
Batty)  758 


JACOBEAN  :  chairs,  635;  chairs  and 

chest.  721 
Jarrow,  bench  ends,  St.  Paul's  church,  749 
Jarvis  Brook,  Congregitional  church  andl 

school,  724 
Jermyn-steet,  W.,  Waterloo  hotel.  823,825 
Jersey,  organ  case,  St.  Brelade's,  794 
Jugs,  two  Toby-Tosspot,  758 


KELHAM,  Newark,  house  at,  12 
Kensington  ;    Horntjn -street,    rebuilding 
of,  106  ;  South,  museum  (fresh  exhibits) 
29  (wrought  ironwork)  753 
Keys  :    French,    768  ;      Leicester     school 

house,  753 
King's  :  Lyrm  grammar  school,  design  ( B. 
Champneys)  480  ;  Park  school,  Dalkeith, 
548;  sanatorium,  Midhui-st,  618 
Kirtling,  All  Saints'   church,  South  door- 
way, an 
Kirkby,  East,  church  of  St.  Thomas,  613 
Knight,  the  red,  by  A.  G.  Watts,  618 
Knightsbridge  :  Rutland  Court  (fiats)  240 ; 

St.  Geoi-ge's  place,  rebuilding,  274 
Knockers :    French    and    German,     753 ; 
Leicester  (St.  Mary's)  753 


LANARKSHIRE  district  oflisss. 
Hamilton,  4ln.  7.^4 

Lancashire  :  and  Cheshire  Band  of  Hop» 
officas,  Manchester,  27  4,  292 ;  and  York- 
shire bank,  Blackburn,  410 

Landore.  St,  Paul's  church,  480 

Landscape,  book  illustration  (R.  E. 
Clarke)  724 

Langwith  lodge,  Notts,  446 

Lathwood,  sills  and  flooring,  sections  of, 
335 

Leeds  :  fres  library  and  baths  (2nd  design, 
P.  Robinson)  654;  St.  Margaret's  church, 
376 ;  Seacro;t  fever  hospital,  758 

Leicester,  doorway  and  knocker,  St.  Mary's 
church,  758 

Libau  oak,  sections  of.  301 

Libraries,  free  :  Castleford,  446  ;  design  for 
a  small  (J.  A.  Swan)  103;  Fenton,  63 ; 
Govanhill,  Glasgow,  174  ;  Hammersmith, 
designs  (selected,  H.  T.  Hare)  274  (M. 
B.  Adams)  446;  Heywood,  724;  Leeds 
(2nd  design,  P.  Robinson)  654;  Maiden- 
head, 274;  Maryhill,  GU^gow,  581;, 
sm^l  (plans)  853 

Library  and  drawing-room,  Shipton-court, 
514 

Limehouse,  entrance  to  Passmore  Edward* 
Sailors'  palace.  174 

Liverpool :  Blue  Coat  hospital,  memorial 
chapel,  68 ;  cathedral  designs  (selected. 
G.  Gilbert  Scott)  12,  44  (Austin  and 
Paleyl  133,  240  (Sir  C.  A.  Nicholson)  68. 
174  (M.  Stark)  44,  106,  206;  tramway 
offices,  684 

Lock  and  bolt  plates :  German,  758 ;  Jaco- 
bean, 724 

Lodges  :  Alpha,  Parkgate.  376 ;  Forty  Hill, 
Enfield,  68;  Langwith,  446 

Lodging-house,  model,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  753 

London  street  front,  A.  L  Champneys 
design  for,  342 

Long  Newton,  cottages  at,  480 

Lucerne,  the  Sprii-r  bridge,  601 

Lunatic  asylum,  York  city,  342,  359,  360 

Lyme  Regis,  Railway  hotel.  240 

LjTin,  King's,  Giammar  school,  B.  Champ- 
neys' design,  4S0 


MAH03ANY'  logs,  shakes  in,  301 
Maidenhead  free  library,  274 
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MancliesUT,  Lancashire  ;inJ  Cbe«hire  Band 

of  Ilupe  citficeB,  J7i.  2i*-J 
Miinur-pUco.  Upi»cr  Swell,  tlreplart-  in.  200 
Mfiii-itjo  hnuiw.  hn-iehaugh,  Avoch,  7iH 
Miirtl.-j.hwii.  W.>4>.lbri.iif«\  Bell  ion.  828 
Man'hill  public  libmo'-  <-iU.'*)fuw.  584 
Meas-rt-d  drawini^ :  Adel  church     J.  A. 

Walker}     '231.    -235.   '210,   '2^7;    Kirtling 

church     iloorway       C.     R.ynerj     i'J~ ; 

WVtkley  hoapiUl    (W.   S.    WMlunj    175, 

776 
Metuel  yellow  pioe.  aections  uf,  41 
Memorial     chupel,    Blue    CoMt    hospital, 

Liverpool.  6S 
Memurials :    St.    John's    AVood    ';On«Iow 

F..rtl    KW;  TulU  Hill  (Airlie.  tower)  3*2 
Mid<Uf3brough    church     (LufUiojse    and 

Sjn's  desfni  for  51 1 
MiddU'toD.  Dew  po.it  uttice.  llo 
Mi<ihur<t,  King's  pjioiitunum,  618 
MidUnd  hutt-1.  llirminghim,  37fi.  37t> 
Midlands,  town  churcb  for  [W.  Aston's 

de!«iL'n    110 
Millwall,  Kranoliibic  chimney,  661 
Mudel  lodging  houM.  Newtastlo-on-Tj-ne, 

758 
Modem  German  i>itting-r~om,  8> 
Mnnt  8t.  Michel.  171 
Municipal  buildings.  Harrogate,  II 
Mu-.um.  South    KentiingtoD  :    fresh  ex- 
hibits. 2!*;  wf ought  ironw'tik,  758 
Mun  c  colUi-'e,  Ciucinaati,  concrete    steel 

detailn.  KtV2 
Muswell  Hill,  St.  Andrew's  chorcb.  &&1 


IT  ATION  AL  designs :  pottery  panels  to 

fireplace  (U.  Budd)  828;  rercdoa  (J.  H. 

Gibbtns,  791 
Ka'ionjil  drawings;    Chriatchurch  Priory, 

view    from    triforinm    (H.    Whitcomb) 

240;  landscape    R.  (.'.  Clarke)  724  ;  prints 

for  children's    books    (Eugenie  M.   K. 

Richards)   861;   Ued  Knight'ti  L  ap   (A. 

G.    Watts)  618;    8t.   Nicholas  and    the 

Cliildrrn  ( Florence  Camm)  654;  wrought 

ironwork  iT.  Batty)  768 
Naval  college,  Oobome,  sewage  disposal, 

612.  613 
Near  Cross  hou^e,  Stafford.  310 
Ncwalk,  N'ew  Jersey,  radial  brick  chimney, 

133 
Ne»ark-on-Trent,  boose  at  Kelham,  near, 

1-2 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  model  lodging  house, 

758 

Newspaper  offices,  Portugal-street,  W.  C, 

342 
Normandy,  sketches  in,  171 
Nortbampt-jn,  Congregational  church  and 

schools,  518 
North     titatfordshire    inflrm^ry,    nurses' 

home,  310 
Nottingham  :  Gordon  memoriil  home  514  ; 

offices,  31  i;  premises,  Bridl-amith-gate, 

75y  ;  U.  F.  Church  at  Snelnton,  near,  651 
Nunteo'  home,  Stoke-on-Treat  inflrmary. 

310 

OAEBANK,  Glasgow,  Western 
hospital,     310 

Oak.  floor  and  ceiling.  711 ;  Liban,  UJeasa, 
Quebec,  Stettin,  and  Trieste,  shakea  in, 
301 

Oce  in  accident  corporation  offices,  Belfast. 
683 

Odeesi  oak.  shakes  in,  301 

Offices  :  Belfast  <>c  an  accident)  eSS;  Bir- 
mingham (Scottish  Union  insurance)  12  ; 
Hamilton  '  I.Anarkahire  district)  410. 
724;  Liverpool  (tramway)  581;  Man- 
che»t*;r  {Haul  of  Hope}  274.  292  ;  Middle- 
ton  (post)  410;  Nottmgham,  34  > ;  Old 
Broad  -  ttreet  (insurance,  designs  - 
seltcted,  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke)  82»  (do. 
A.  C.  Blomfleld;  651 ;  Pontypridd,  public 
(2nd  dewigD.  S  D.  Adsheal)  12;  Portu- 
nl-street.  W.C.  (Chun-h  Tnu'^)  Ui\ 
BeadiDj<  (inland  revenue)  310;  Shrews- 
bury (Royal  insurance)  794 

Old  :  Broid-street,  insurance  offices. 
darign«  (selected,  H.  Chatfeild  CLirkeJ 
828  I  A.  C.  Biomfleld;  6&I ;  Kent-road, 
Camberwell,  public  baths,  51 1 

Ooalow  Ford  memorial,  St.  John's  Wood 
106 

Oregon  fir,  sections  of.  1 1 

Organ  case,  St.  Brelade's,  Jersey,  791 

OsDitme  naval  college,  I  W  ,  sewage  dis- 
posal. 612.  613 

PADDOCK,  Ihp.  Ru»kington,  274 
Pahite.  nailors,    Limebouse,  entrance  to, 

Pall  Mall  and  St.  JameaVstreet,  premises, 

1".^.  pottery  to  fireplace  (National 
'.;     ik-n.  U.  jtiidd)  8-28 

i  l^^i/  It.-,  Alpha  lodge.  376 

I'likwxxl  hou--f,  Heuley-on-Thames :  106- 
hull  in,  ll'l 

Pui-uioic  Edwur<l^  :  polj  technic,  Camber- 
well,  detail-.,  ^-M  .  Hail  jm' palace.  Lime- 
Lou^e.  entrim-.-  ti.  171 

ruTiloii  :  llihllinKton.  310;  fur  p-irk, 
club  de.'i^Ti^.  IW.  ^fljo 

I'erklmm-roa.l.  s  L.,  P*j«moTc  Edwards 
lolytethtiic.  d.  t.ul.-«.  Mdl 

Ptri,-.  ii^        (  ..iiit;,nda,      Goring,      friS ; 

\\     i     \:r-l    I         :      .  1-* 

iVr-fi..!.-  Al.i..-.  .  ;  ;■< 

p-ut.r  -..-t  wr  .,i.i.  ;> 

I'i.-..ulilly.  W  .  l.u-iii.'4^  premised,  13 

I'lii'.  red  and  )eU.»w  ruKidian,  section  of. 

41 

Phms  :  Anuarium.  Brighton.  HW;  band- 
kUnd  (club/  19t>.  '206;  bank   (Invcrcar- 


gill.  N,Z  721;  bungalow  (Wambrook) 
.MS;  chapels  (Heath  Eud.Cai^'er'sCoton, 
Free  Meth.j861 1  (Seven  Kings,  K..  Prim. 
MeOi.)  116  ;  churches  (Adel)  '235  (Cardiff) 
3KI  (East  Kirkby,  St.  Tbomas)  618 
iJarvis  Bank.  Congl.)  724  (Landore.  St. 
Paul)  480  Muswell  Bill,  St.  Andrew) 
681  Sneinton.  C.Meth.F.)  6.^  tToUcro  s, 
St.  Margaret;  171  .M'ent  Hartlepool,  St. 
Odwald)  "274;  clubhouse  (Holmwood; 
166 ;  college  (Osborne,  naval)  612 ; 
cottages  (bnlton)  164  (Cookham)  681 
(Long  Newton)  4*)  (two,  club  designs) 
138,  155  ll'pton,  Slough)  206  ^Warwick- 
shiie)  794  ;  epileptics  colony,  Chalfont, 
4 1  ;  hall  (Sunderland,  Victoria)  137  ; 
homea  (Nottingham,  Gordon  boys*)  514 
( Stoke -uQ -Trent,  nurses')  310  ;  hospita  s 
[Ola^igow,  Western)  3!0  (Tunbridge 
Wells,  general)  4S0  ^Weekley)  776;  hotels 
(Birmingham,  Midland;  375  (Jermva- 
sitreet,  W.,  Waterloo)  823  ;  Lyme 
Ue?is,  Railway)  210  (Seocroft,  Skegness) 
721 ;  houses  (Avoca,  Prentoo)  8^8  (dergy, 
proposed)  206  (Coldharbour)  68  (Croft, 
Etchingham)  4S0  (irirstaog,  Lai- 
cashire)  861  (Haywdrd's.  Dr.  J.  W., 
proposal)  403  (HoUington)  206  (Homton- 
street,  Kensington)  10  i  ( Kelham)  12 
(Langwith  lodge)  116  (Near  Trosa,  Staf- 
ford; 310  JParkwood.  Henley)  14'i  (Rut- 
land Court,  Kiiightsbridge:  'i?40  (Shep- 
heid's  Bu>*h>  312  Sidluw)  511  (solicitor's, 
club)  828,  S45  (UUesthorpe  Court)  618 
Warlingbam)  174  (Windermere)  376 
(Witiey)  548  ;  infiimary  (Stoibport, 
workhouse!  577  ;  libraries,  fiee  (Castle- 
ford)  41*;  iFentOQ  68  (GovanhiU,  Glas- 
gow) 171  (Hammersmith]  '274  (do.,  M. 
B.Adams's  design)  41^  (Heywood)  724 
(Maidenheai)  274  (Maryhil','  Glasgow) 
5S1  (Swann's,  J.  A.,  design)  106 
ismall)  853  ;  Iodide  [Forty-hil,  Eq- 
tield)  63;  lodging-house,  model  (New- 
castle-on-Tynej  758  ;  lunatic  asylum 
(York)  312,  35!),  360;  municipil  build- 
ings (Harrogate)  41;  offices  (Bel- 
fast, Ocean)  6S6  (Birmingham,  Scottish 
Union  insurance)  12  (Manchester,  Bind 
of  Hope)  274  Old  Broad-stre  t.  Indem- 
nity insurance  8j8  (Pontypridd  public. 
2nd  desi^rn,  S.  O.  Adshead;  12  (Portugal- 
street,  W.C,  Chnr.-h  T.msj  312  iR-eadlDg. 

inland  revenue)  317  ;  pavilion,  park 
(club)  199,  206;  prera'ses  (Brompton- 
road)  54S  (Pall  Mall)  416 ;  reredos 
(J.  H.  Gibbons'  design;  794  ;  eana- 
torium  (Midhurst,  King's*,  618  ; 
school  of  art  (J.  Mclntyre's  design) 
174;  schools  (Acton,  county'  861 1, Black- 
pool, technical)  684  (Dilkeith.  King's 
Park)  548  (Fmchley,  higher  gradel  240 
(Harborne,  church)  tilS  (secondary,  club 
designs)  68o,  686  (dutton  Coldfield, 
technical)  548;  shop  (Bolton)  164; 
stabling  (Walbeck)  5o7  ;  streela,  private, 
394  ;  subways,  town,  794.  811 ;  tavern, 
wayside  (club  designs)  138.  155  ;  univer- 
eity  (Cai-e  Town,  2nd  design,  J.  E. 
Forbes)  12;  vicaragj  (Cardiff)  310; 
villas  (Eisteddfod  design,  P.  Thomas) 
410  (Prenton)  376 

Plates,  Jacobean  bolt  and  lock,  724 

Polytechnic,  Camberwell  Passmore  Ed- 
wards) details  of  turret,  861 

Pontypridd  public  offices,  2od  design,  S.  D. 
Adshead,  12 

Porter's  hall,  Shenley,  farm  buildings.  410 

Portugal-street,  W.C,  ffuu-./,  r<»(-.v  office, 
342 

Post  office,  Middleton,  410 

Pottery  panels  to  flteplue  (Natiooal  design, 
H.  Budd)  828 

Premises :  Bromptoa-road,  548 ;  Pall  Mall, 
446 

Prenton  :  Avoca  house,  828  :  villas  at,  376 

Prints  for  children's  books  (Eu^eme  M.  K. 
Richards;  861 

Priory,  Chnstchurch,  view  from  triforium 
210 

Private  strtet  worts  394 

Public  :  baths,  Old  Kent-road,  514  ;  build- 
ing, entrance  to  (E.  Cratney's  design) 
480 ;  offioes,  Pontypridd  (2ad  design,  S. 
D.  Adshead)  12 

Pugin  studentship  drawings  (C  Wontner 
Smith)  138,  206 


QTT£B£a  oak  logs,  shakes  in,  301 
Uueea  Addo's  gate,  doorway  to  offics,  38 


HADIALbrickchimnev,  Newir^,  N.J. 

i;33 
Railway  hotel.  Lyme  Regis.  210 
Ittngooa  teik,  t>h  ikes  in,  .SOI 
Heading,  inland  i-evcnuc  offi  -e<,  310 
Rebuilding  of  :  Brighton  u-imrium,  106  ; 

Homt^in-slreet,     KeniingtuQ,    lOd  ;    St. 

George's  plice.  Knigbt»biidge.  271 
Red:  Knight's  Leap  (A.  G.   Watts)   618; 

pine,  sections  uf,  11 
Renaissance.  Freosa,  furniture,  631 
Rertd  IS,    National    design     for     (J.     H 

Gibbons)  794 
Res'ored  half-timbered  houses,  StraUord- 

on-Avon.  169,  171 
R-"nrrection  of  the    Dead,  s.ulpture   at 

Wells.  683 
Revenue,  in'and,  officeo.  Reading.  310 
RLBA.    Pugin     studcntahip    drawings, 

(C.  Wontner  dmith)  138.  20(J 
Riga  white  timber,  sections  of,  97 
Rings,  annual,  in  limber:  Meoiel  yellow, 

Oregon  tlr.  white  spruce  and  yellow  pine, 

41  :   R'g-i  white.  Waite  Sea  vellow  anl 

Wyborg  yellow,  97 


Rooms  :  bed  and  smoking  (Rosehaugb,  N. 
B.)  794  ;  billiard  (Bumholme)  4S0  (?<hip- 
tjn  Court)  511  ;  committee  (Hamilton 
ditstrict  offices)  721  ;  sitting,  modem 
German,  85 
Rosehaugb  mansion  house,    Avoch,  N.B., 

791 
Royal :  hospital  for  children  and  women, 
AVaterloo     road,    S.E.,    68 ;     insurance 
offices,  Shrewsbury,  791 ;  Naval  college, 
Osborne,  sewage  disposal,  612,  613 
Rusliin-ton,  the  Paddock,  271 
Hutlana  Court  flats,  Knightsbrid^e.  240 
Rye,  doorway  hood  and  bi-ackete,  39 


SAFETY  swinging  scaffold,  301 

Sailors'  palace  (Passmore  Edwards)  Lime- 
house,  entrance  to.  174 

Saint:  Alban's  cathedral,  throne.  267; 
Andrew  (Muswell  Hill)  5H4  :  Anne's-in- 
Sea  convalescent  home.  651  ;  Erelade 
(Jersey— organ  ca-e)  791 ;  George's- 
place,  Knightsbridge,  rebuiliing,  274 ; 
Germer,  Oise  (north  and  souta  aisles^ 
685 ;  James  (Cardiff)  3io;  James's-street. 
premises  in,  4H;  John  Baptist  (Adel) 
231,  235,  240.  2)7;  John's  Wo3d,  Onslow 
Ford  memorial,  106;  Margaret  (Leeds) 
376  (ToUcross,  N.B.)  174  ;  Mary 
(Leicester— doorway  and  knocker)  7o8  ; 
Michel  (abbey)  171 ;  Nicholas  (restores 
the  childr-n— Florence  Caram)  651  ; 
Oswald  (^Vest  Hartlepool)  274  ;  Paul 
(Jarrow -bench  ends)  749  (Lindore) 
480  ;  Thomas  (East  Kirby)  618 

Sale  room  sketches.  123,  635,  715,  753 

Salf  jrd  Hall,  Evesham,  castment  fasteners 
at,  8:^ 

Sanatorium,  King's,  Midhurst,  618 

Saw,  combination,  5S) 

Scaffold,  safety  swinging,  3<J3 

School  of  art,  J.  Mclntyre's  design  (for 
Edinburgh  Archi.  Assoc.)  174,  191 

Schools  :  Acton  (county  Sol ;  Blackpool 
(technical)  581;  Brigbtsn  (twj  board) 
446  ;  Da  keith,  King's  Park,  548  ;  Finch- 
ley  (higher  grade  240 ;  Harb  irne 
(church)  618  ;  Kind's  Lynn  (gram.)  4S0  ; 
Northamp*:oa  ((Joogl.  Sunday)  &1S ; 
secondary  (club  designs  6So,  GSi  ;  Sutton 

^  Coldfleld  (technical)  54S 

Scottiah  Union  insurance  offices,  Birming- 
ham, 12 

Sculptures,  west  front.  Wells  cathedrjl, 
6S6 

Seacroft :  fever  hospital,  Leeds,  753 ;  Golf 
Lrnks  hotel,  Skegness,  41,  724 

Secondary  schools,  club  designs,  685,  686 

Sections  :  bandstand  (club)  199,  '206  ;  bench 
ends  (Jarrow)  749;  cathtdral  (Liverpool 
designs— selected  G.  G.  Scott)  12,  44  (do. 
Austm  and  Paley;  13S.  240  (do.  Sir  C.'  A. 
Nicholson)  174  (do.  M  Stark)  105,206; 
chimney,  radial  brick  (Newark,  N.J.) 
133;  church  (Adel)  234,  24);  cornice, 
steel  frame,  406;  cottages  (club)  138, 
155 ;  gatehouse  (Stanway  hall)  68 ; 
houses  (solicitor's,  ciub  designs)  828, 
845 ;  libraries,  free  (Castleford)  446 
(Fenton)  6S  iQovanhiU,  Glasgow)  174 
( Hammersmith)  274  (Heywood)  724 
(Maidenhead)  271 ;  offices, public  (Ponty- 
pridd, 2nd  cesign.  S.  D.  Adshead)  12; 
pavilion  for  park  (club)  199,  206  ;  school 
of  art  ^J.  Mclnt^'re'sdesign  191;  schools, 
secondary  (club)  685,  685  ;  sewers,  con- 
crete and  steel,  436  ;  subways,  town.  749, 
811;  tavern,  wayside  (club)  138,  155; 
timber  (annual  rings  in)  41,  97  (flooring, 
sills,  and  lathwood)  335  (nhakes  and 
knot-)  301  ;  turret  (Camberwell  pjly- 
technic)  861 ;  villa  (Eisteddfod  design  by 
P.  Thomas)  410;  water  tower.  Fort 
Revere)  369 

Selby  abbey,  south  aisle  of  choir,  6V* 

Semi-detached  villa,  P.  ThomaVs  Eistedd- 
fod design,  410 

Septic  Unks,  Osborne,,  I  W.,  612,  613 

Seven  King^,  Hford,  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel,  416 

Sewage  dispisal,  Osborne  Naval  collie, 
61-2,  613 

Sewers,  concrete  steel,  436 

Shakes  in  cedar,  mahogany,  oak,  aad  teak 
lo;jr«.  301 

Shenley,  Jarm  buildings  at  Porter's  hall, 
410 

Shepherds  Buih,  proposed  flats,  342 

Sheraton  chair,  a,  715 

ShiptoQ  Court,  additions  to,  138,  614 

Shops;  Bolton,  161 ;  Bridlington.  310 

Shrew -ibury  :  R  >yal  insurance  offices,  794  ; 
sketches,  369,  376 

Sidebodr  i,  oak,  l-il 

Sidtow,  Surrey,  residence  at,  511 

Sill -I  and  flooting,  335 

Sitting  rojm,  midern  German,  85 

t^kegness,  Seacroft  Gjlf  Links  hotel,  44, 
721 

Sketchei:  furniture,  59,  1'23,  327,  l')9,  461, 
531,  615,  715,  721,  753;  Noiinandy,  171 ; 
Bhreirebury,  369,  376 

Slough,  (Jpton  co'.iage,  206 

Small  libraries,  design  for  (J.  A.  Swan) 
103 ;  plans.  853 

Sneinton,  Xottioghaoj.  U  M.  Free  Church, 
651 

Solicitor's  houie,  club  designs  for,  823,  8n 

South  Kensington  ilus^-um :  fresh  exhibits, 
2'.» ;  wniughc  ironwork.  75S 

Spruce,  whir**,  sections  of,  II 

Stabling,  Walbeck,  Ilkley,  507 

StafforJ,  Ne*r  Cross,  hou-e,  310 

btttlfordshiie  :  North,  infirmary,  001*363* 
home,  310  ;  Toby-Tosspot  jugs,  768 

Stained  glass  (St.  Nichulis'  miracle) 
Florence  Camm,  651 


Staircase,     Lanarkshire     district    offices, 

Hamilton,  410 
Stand,  band,  club  designs,  199,  206 
Stanford-fitTcet   board   school,    Brighton, 

446 
Stanway  hall,  gat-house  of,  68 
Staple  Inn,  Holborn,   business  premises, 

i06 
Steel :  and  concrete  colege  of  music,  Cin- 
cinnati)   862;    (sewer.    Cleveland)   436; 

(water  tower.  Fore  Revere)  369 ;  fiame 

cornice,  wide,  406 
Stettin  oak,  shakes  in,  3<>1 
Stockport  workhouse  infirmary,  577 
Stoke-on-Trent,  nursei'  home  at  infirmiry , 

310 
Stool,  German.  17th  century,  327 
Stow-on-the-Wold  church,  tower  of,  138 
8tratford-on-Avon,  restored  half-timbered 

houses,  169, 174 
Street :  front,  a  London,  A  L.  Champneys' 

design   for,    31  i;    subways,    794,    8U ; 

works,  private,  394 
Studentship  drawings,  Pugin  (C.  W  ^ntner 

Bmith;  13S,  '203 
Stud  farm.  Shenlev.  110 
Subwavs.  town.  791,  811 
Sunderland,  Victoria  hall,  137,  laS 
Surrey  residence,  a  (at  Sidlo  v)  514 
Sutton  Coldfield,  technical  school,  543 
Swansea,  St.  Paul's  church,  Landore,  near, 

4S0 
Swell,  Upper,  Manor  place,  flrei'lace  in, 

203 
Swinging  scafford,  safety,  303 

TABLES:  cirved    oak,   454;  German, 

327,  439 
Tanks,  sewage,  Osborne  naval  college,  612, 

613 
Tavern,  wayside,  and  two  cottages,  club 

designs,  lis,  155 
Teak,  Rangoon,  shakes  in,  301 
Technical  schools  :  Blackpool,  581 ;  Sutton 

Coldfield,  518 
Throne,  St.  Alban's  cathedral,  2fi7 
Timber  sections  :  annual  rings  (in  Memel 

yellow,  Oregon   tlr,    white  sprue**,  and 

yellow  pine)   41   (in  Riga  whiti.  White 

Sea  yellow,    and  AYyb>rg  yelljw)   97; 

flooring,  sills,  and  latnwood,  335  ;  shakes 

(in  cedir,  mahugaoy,  oak,  and  teak)  301 
Toby-Tosspot  jugs,  Staffordshire,  758 
Tolleross,  Glasgow,  St.  Margaret's  church, 

174 
Towers  :  Fort  Revere  (water)  369;  Stow- 

oa-Wold  church.  133;  Tulla  Hill  (Airlie 

memorial)  342 
Town:  church  for  Midlanis,  W.  Aston'a 

design.  410;  subways,  794,  811 
Town  halls:    Hairjgite,  44;  Pontypridd 

(2od  design,  8.  D.  Adsheadj  12 
Tramway  offices,  Liverpool,  531 
Travelling  student's  drawings,  Pugin  (C. 

Wontner  Smith)  138.  206 
Tree  and  foundatiotjs,  156 
Trieste  oak,  shakes  in,  Sol 
Triumphal  arch,  Vicenza,  584 
Tulla  Hill,  Airlie  beacon  tower,  342 
Tunbridge  Well?,  general  hospital,  430 
Turret,    Camberwell  pjlycechni--,  details, 

861 


TTLIjESTHORPE  Court,  additions  to, 

618 
Union  combination  saw,  5S0 
University,  Cape  Town,  2nd  design,  J.  E. 

Forbes,  12 
Upper  Swell  m-inor  h  >use,  fireplace  in,  2D6 
Upton  cottage,  Slough,  206 


VICABAGE,  C.rdiff,  St.  James's,  310 

Vicenza,  triumphal  arch.  6S4 
Victoria  hall,  Sunderland,  137.  133 
Village  clubhouse,  Holmwood,  165 
Villas  ;    Eisteddfod    design   (P.  Thoma*) 
410  ;  Prenton,  376 


WATjBEOK,  Ilkley,  stabling,  502 
AVa liner  Lodge,  pergola  at,  648 
Wiimbrook,  bungalow  at,  543 
Wardrobe  :     Chippendale,    635  ;    French 

Renaissance,  631 
Wariingham,  house  at,  174 
Warwickshire,  cottage  in,  794 
Waterloo:  hotel,  Jermyn-street,  823,828; 

road,  8.E.,  Royal  hospital  for  women 

and  children.  68 
Water  tjwer.  Fort  Revere,  Mass,  369 
Wayeide  tavern  and  two  cottages,    club 

designs,  133,  153 
Weekl-y  hospital,  measured  drawings  (W. 

8.  Willaui  775,  776 
Wells  cathedral,  sculptures,  west    front, 

Rfsurrection  of  the  Dead.  686 
Western  district  hospital,  Glasgow,  310 
West  Hartlepool,  St.  U-wald"s  chuich,  274 
White  :  ball.  Shrewsbury,  376;  Sea,  yellow 

timber     Jroai     Appauage,     Archangel, 

Kovda,  and  Mesane,  97  ;  spruce,  sections 

of.  11 
Windermere,  small  house  and  garden,  376 
Window,  west,  Cauipdcn  cbui'ch,  133 
Witley,  proposed  hjuse,  54^ 
Women  s  hoi^tital,  rojal,  Waterloo  road, 

fi.K  ,m 
Workh'iuse  infiimaty.  Stockport,  577 
Wrought  irnawom.  National  drawings  'T. 

B.itty)  75.3 
Wvborg  yellow  timber,  sections  of,  97 
Wykeham  Hatch.  Bytt-et.  34  2 


YE  LLC  W  pine,  sections  of,  r ,  97, 
York  city  asylum,  312,  359  360 
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ESTIMATION  OF  COSTS. 

THE  cost  of  building  depends  on  so  many 
factors  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
charge  the  architect  with  any  intention  of 
increasing  the  expenditure.  The  locality, 
rate  of  wages,  cost  of  materials,  and  accom- 
modation are  among  the  chief  factors  of  ex- 
penditure. They  cannot  be  easily  altered,  and 
they  itSeot  primarily  the  expenditure.  The 
architect  is  responsible  for  st3'le  and  expensive 
ornamentation  which  may  add  considerably 
to  the  cost,  as  he  may  bo  continually  pro- 
posing alterations,  better  materials,  and 
fittings.  There  are  tisies  when  these  may  be 
done  judiciously,  and  for  the  benefit  ol  the 
building — when  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  desirability  of  any  alteration  or 
additions ;  on  the  other  hand,  these  suggested 
modifications  may  give  rise  to  some  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  building  owner  or  promoters, 
and  then  the  profession  have  to  face  the  un- 
pleasant inference  that  the  increased  cost  has 
been  due  to  the  architect.  There  is  the  pain- 
ful implication  that  it  is  the  architect's 
interest  to  increase  the  cost,  as  he  is  paid 
by  a  percentage  upon  the  actual  cost — a 
not  by  any  means  fair  inference  to  draw.  It 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  greater  the  cost  the 
larger  is  the  architect's  remuneration,  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  professional  adviser  would 
so  seriously  impair  his  integrity  and  honour 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  building  by  a 
£10  note  with  this  object  in  view  :  but  there 
is  the  unfortunate  inference  drawn  by  the 
public  and  those  of  a  low  moral  standard  from 
the  fact. 

No  doubt  the  system  of  architect's  re- 
muneration, as  we  have  said,  has  been 
prejudicial  to  the  employment  of  the  archi- 
tect on  this  ground,  and  for  this  very  reason 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pro- 
fession should  not  by  any  action  on  their  part 
encourage  this  view.  We  are  sure  no  one  of 
any  position  in  the  profession  would  counten- 
ance any  suggestion  of  adding  to  the  cost  of 
a  building  unless  there  was  real  improve- 
ment to  be  made  by  it  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  refrain  from  suggesting  any  means  of 
saving  cost  if  an  easier  and  better  mode  of 
construction  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
.Still  there  are  men  who  lack  this  higher 
standard  of  action,  who  are  inclined  to  look 
on  the  profession  as  a  means  of  not  only 
making  a  livelihood,  but  of  getting  rich  also, 
and  who  look  on  every  available  source  of 
profit-making  as  legitimate.  They  work  in 
the  building  profession  as  a  commercial 
business.  To  this  class  of  practitioners  our 
remarks  chiefly  apply.  The  competition 
system  of  tendering  has  led  to  many  ir- 
regularities. The  ordinary  building  owner 
imagines  that  the  lowest  tender  is  a  gain,  that 
he  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  rivalry  between 
contending  builders  who  are  anxious  to  get 
the  work ;  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  only 


gets  his  quantum  meruit  in  the  shape  either  of 
sound  material  or  labour,  or  an  inferior  extra 
quantity  of  workmanship.  Many  have  found 
by  dearly-bought  experience  what  a  low 
tender  means — scamped  work,  greater  vigil- 
ance in  superintending  the  work,  extras,  and 
constant  bickering.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
treating  the  low  tender  as  an  honest  bid,  the 
owner  only  gets  what  he  pays  for,  nothing 
more.  So  that  if  an  architect  advises  the 
acceptance  of  a  higher  tender,  he  does  so 
simply  to  protect  his  client,  to  avoid  extras 
and  scamping  rather  than  to  increase  the  cost 
otthe  building.  The  undercut  tender  is  always 
paid  for  by  inferior  materials  and  workman- 
ship. But  it  is  ditficult  to  convince  the 
average  client  of  the  fact.  He  cannot  shake 
off  the  idea  that  it  is  the  architect's  fanlt 
that  the  work  costs  more  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. When  he  employs  a  builder  to  put  a 
house  or  a  shop  up  for  him  without  pro- 
fessional aid,  he  gets  probably  a  low  tender ; 
but  he  pays  for  it  "through  the  nose"  in 
other  ways.  The  builder  contracts  to  erect  a 
building  that  will  suit  the  owner,  but  does 
not  guarantee  it  to  be  the  best :  he  can  put 
just  what  materials  he  likes  into  it,  and  cut 
down  the  labour  to  the  cost.  No  doubt  it  is 
a  cheap  job  in  one  sense,  and  a  very  dear 
one  in  another.  The  Ijuilder  is  master  of  the 
situation  :  he  has  no  drawings  or  specification 
or  conditions  of  contract  to  consider,  so  he 
can  do  the  work  at  less  cost  than  a  con- 
tractor who  executes  a  regular  contract  under 
an  architect.  In  this  conneotioii  the  subject 
of  quantities  suggests  a  few  reflections.  We 
have  heard  it  said  over  and  over  again  that  a 
bill  of  quantities  adds  to  the  cost — there  is 
the  quantity  surveyor's  commission  to  pay  ; 
the  items  are  taken  full  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  cost,  and  the  architect  is  often 
held  responsible  for  the  increased  expendi- 
ture. There  may  be  reason  for  these  objec- 
tions if  the  document  has  been  imperfectly 
prepared :  as,  for  instance,  when  the  surveyor, 
to  cover  his  ignorance  of  the  architect's  in- 
tentions, adds  to  the  measurements,  puts  on 
more  labour,  and  "  loads  "  the  items;  but  if 
prepared 'by  a  competent  man  under  the 
architect's  supervision,  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  Just  so  much  material  and  labour  are 
takeu  as  are  necessar5%  and  the  builder, 
instead  of  guessing,  is  on  safe  grounds,  and 
is  not  likelj'  to  add  a  percentage  or  take 
the  work  full  to  allow  for  omissions,  as  he 
often  does  when  he  takes  off  his  own  quanti- 
ties. The  cause  of  wide  tendering  is  largely 
due  to  allowances  made  for  discrepancies, 
to  full  measurements  which  one  or  two 
tenderers  may  discover.  The  pi'actice  of 
some  surveyors  is  to  take  the  quantities  full, 
to  cover  omissions  and  mistakes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  astute  builders 
deduct  a  certain  sum  from  their  priced 
quantities,  and  are  thereby  able  to  undercut 
other  firms.     These  are  practices  which  can- 


not be  justified.  But  when  the  quantities 
are  made  the  basis  of  the  contract,  as  they 
should  be,  any  little  fulness  of  dimension  is 
measured,  and  is  balanced  against  omissions 
and  extras,  so  that  the  owner  pays  only  his 
fair  share  of  the  actual  work.  When  correctly 
taken,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  random 
tenders,  lumping  items  that  are  not  known, 
adding  a  percentage  for  contingencies,  and  so 
on.  The  bill  of  quantities  or  a  schedule  of 
prices  agreed  to  between  the  architect  and 
builder  is  the  only  honest  way  of  finding  the 
cost  of  a  building.  As  we  have  said  often 
before,  the  architect,  as  agent  for  the  em- 
ployer, had  better  not  be  engaged  in  quanti- 
tities  for  his  own  building.  We  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  ho  increases  the  cost  by 
having  (juantities  prepared  ;  that  when  he 
takes  off  his  own  he  is  interested  in  making 
it  fuU.  We  do  not  think  so.  We  believe 
builders  prefer  tendering  when  quantities  are 
prepared,  and  are  more  likely  to  tender  low 
when  they  know  they  are  correct.  But  the 
connection  of  the  architect  with  the  financial 
arrangements  is  questionable,  and  if  he  takes 
off  his  own  quantities  there  will  always  be 
unsatisfactory  remarks  made  and  inferences 
drawn.  All  questions  relating  to  expenditure 
are  likely  to  be  misinterpreted  in  the  wrong 
light.  The  architect  who  is  really  conscien- 
tious and  desires  to  spend  his  client's  money 
to  the  best  adv.antage,  and  to  give  him  the 
greatest  value,  is  often  regarded  as  ex- 
travagant and  is  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  man  who  has  run  up  the  cost 
of  the  work  in  extravagant  decoration  and 
appointments,  just  for  the  sake  of  emolument. 
(Jf  course,  such  a  conclusion  is  extremely 
unfair  and  aggravating.  It  is  very  easy  to 
spend  several  hundreds,  or  even  thousands, 
of  pounds  on  a  building  in  the  shape  of 
extravagant  material  and  ornament,  without 
making  it  a  penny  the  better,  for  the  material 
and  display  may  be  thrown  away  where  they 
are  not  wanted.  It  is  this  class  of  expenditure 
that  it  is  well  for  the  architect  not  to 
encourage.  Hundreds  of  pounds  thrown 
away  on  stone  carving  on  the  top  of  a  facade 
where  it  is  not  seen,  and  will  soon  decay  or 
become  black  with  soot,  or  on  an  elaborate 
coiling  design  which  is  unnecessarily  re- 
dundant in  detail,  or  making  a  room  larger 
than  it  need  have  been,  or  in  ordering  elaborate 
woodwork  and  electric -light  fittings  where  a 
plainer  design  would  be  more  in  keeping,  are 
instances  of  what  wo  mean.  Men  who  do 
these  things  have  a  poor  sense  of  proportion 
in  values  ;  they  throw  away  large  sums  on 
marble  shafts  and  exuberant  carving  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  while  at  the  same  time 
other  parts  of  the  structure  are  reduced  to 
the  barest  walls  and  the  roughest  makeshifts 
tolerated,  only  worthy  of  a  factory  or  shed. 
The  misapplication  and  misplacement  of 
decoration  and  costly  fittings  are  responsible 
for  the  unnecessary  cost  of  many  of  our  large 
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public  and  private  buildings.  The  client 
and  the  tradesmen  employed  are  often  to 
blame  ;  but  the  architect's  duty  is  to  protest 
against  needless  and  tasteless  oniameut.  He 
should  be  resolute,  as  his  too  ready  compliance 
may  easily  render  him  answerable  for  the 
expense  and  for  extras.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
persuaded  to  select  a  more  expensive  material 
than  that  specified,  or  a  more  ornamental 
design  for  a  ceilinf;,  wall  lining,  or  a  mosaic 
floor.  The  manufacturing  firm  is  only  doing 
business  in  recommending  a  better  material 
or  a  richer  design,  which  there  is  always  a 
temptation  to  accept  if  the  extra  cost  is 
not  gi'cat.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
oxpenilitura  is  increa.sed  without  any 
appreciable  advantage  to  the  design.  The 
client  is  not  sulliciently  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  of  any  such  alteration  or  addition 
to  offer  any  opposition,  but  implicitly  relies 
on  his  professional  adviser,  so  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  extra  cost  falls  ultimately  on 
the  architect.  lie  is  blamed  for  the  increased 
cost.  The  professional  man  adds  much  to  his 
responsibility  by  a  readiness  ti  <  suggest  im- 
provements, and  to  recommend  his  client  to 
order  extras.  Once  the  contract  is  settled, 
and  the  drawings  and  specifications  made, 
the  architect  should  be  very  wary  of  making 
any  alteration  that  he  can  possibly  avoid 
after  the  work  has  commenced.  Even  the 
setting  back  of  a  building  may  entail  extra 
labour  for  excavation  and  concrete,  and  an 
excuse  for  making  other  costly  alterations. 
The  teniptatiou  to  raise  the  height  of  a  story 
is  sometimes  strong ;  there  is  a  good  reason, 
perhaps,  why  a  foot  or  two  more  would  con- 
siderably improve  the  rooms,  and  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  buililing,  and  if  money  was 
unlimited,  the  suggestion  might  be  carried 
out  with  advantage  ;  but  when  the  cost  has 
been  fixed,  the  architect  would  be  exceeding 
his  duty  to  make  such  an  alteration  or  to 
suggest  it  to  his  client,  if  it  was  not  absolutely 
essential.  Having  decided  upon  the  require- 
ments and  accommodation  to  be  provided  by 
a  set  of  plans  for  a  buOding  to  cost  a  certain 
amount  which  has  been  approved  by  a  client, 
it  is  bad  policy  for  the  architect  to  begin  to 
point  out  to  his  client  how  it  can  be  improved 
or  enlarged  and  embellished,  or  for  him  to 
acquiesce  iu  all  the  client  wishes  to  satisfy 
his  passing  whims  and  taste.  We  know  by 
experience  what  such  alterations  and  addi- 
tions run  up  to,  how  the  whole  contract  is 
jeopardised,  and  how  it  enables  the  contractor 
to  run  into  "  extras  "  for  a  variety  of  things 
to  make  the  contract  pay. 

The  insti-uctions  issued  to  architects  who 
enter  into  competition  are  often  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  ]''roquently  a  sum  is  stated 
with  the  proviso  that  no  design  whose  estimate 
exceeds  by  a  certain  percentage — often  ten 
per  cent. — the  specified  sum  will  be  accepted : 
an  absurd  condition,  inasmuch  as  if  the 
design  bo  the  best  on  the  whole,  it  should  be 
selected.  It  is  better  to  state  the  extreme 
limit,  and  ask  each  competitor  to  submit 
an  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  to  give  the 
cubic  contents  of  his  design,  and  how  he 
has  calculated  the  same,  so  that  a  fair 
comparison  may  be  made.  The  rate  per  cubic 
foot  cannot  be  fairly  made  the  test  unless 
certain  rules  are  followed  as  to  the  measure- 
ment. Therefore  every  competitor  should  be 
required  to  show  how  he  calculated  his  cubic 
feet,  and  the  rate  per  foot.  Whether  the  sum 
given  is  inclusive  of  fittings,  heating  and 
ventilation,  fencin"  the  site,  &c.,  should  be 
made  quite  clear  by  each  competitor  giving 
separate  estimates  for  these.  It  is  much 
safer  to  make  the  cubic  contents  relate  ex- 
clusively to  the  building  without  the  above 
appointments,  and  to  state  the  extra  cost  of 
heating,  ventilation,  fittings,  and  decoration, 
and  this  is  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted  in 
several  competitions  of  late,  including  the 
instructions  to  competing  architects  ifrawn 
up  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  R..\.,  for  the 
Uammersmith  New  (.'entral  Library.  Esti- 
mates for  buildings  are  often  ambiguous  on 


these   points,  or  whether    inclusive    or   ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  furnishing,  decoration, 
heating,  and   ventilation.     These  items   are 
considerable.     The   fittings  of  a    town-hall 
and  public   offices,   including    those   of  the 
council    chamber    and    magistrate's    court, 
form    a    considerable    percentage    on    the 
total     cost.     To     take     the     furniture     and 
fittings  of  an   ordinary   school,  the  cost  is 
found  to  vary  between  10s.  and  12s.  or  more 
per  scholar,  or  4  per  cent,    on   the  cost  of 
building.     Heating  a  public  building  with 
boilers,  pipes,  and  radiators  may  cost  from 
£'3    to    £4    per    l,000c.ft.,    so    that    for   a 
building    like    a    public    library    estimated 
at  £10,000  the  cost  would  be  at  least  £600, 
a  considerable  item  to  add  to  the  estimate. 
The  average  client  who  knows  little  of  build- 
ing has  the  idea  that  the  architect's  estimate 
should  include  everything,  all  fittings,  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  :  hence  we  have  so  many 
misimderstandings   when    the    accounts  are 
sent  in,   or  when  a  large  sum  for  what  is 
looked  upon   as   "extras"   has  to  be  paid. 
The   Englishman   has   a    strong   feeling  for 
knowing   the   whole  cost,    and  he   likes  his 
tradesman   or  his   professional  man  to  give 
inclusive  estimates.      For  certain  kinds  of 
building  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  architect 
comprised  within  his  estimate  all  the  trades 
that   are   necessary    to  produce   a  complete 
building.     These  should  include  all  fittings, 
lifts,  hot-water  apparatus    and  ventilation, 
electric    lighting,    and    other  installations ; 
the  difficulty  of   course   is   in  the  obtaining 
tenders  for   these  things   from  the   various 
trades   or   subcontractors.      The   subject    of 
cost  includes  chiefly  the  methods  of  measure- 
ment and  Ciilculation  which  the  architect  is 
seldom  very  expert  in.     While  he  may  have 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  rates  per 
foot  cube  for  several  kinds  of  building,  he  is 
often  deficient  in  regard  to  the  special  trades 
to  which  we  have  referred.    For  this  purpose 
carefully  selected  data  of  the  actual  cost  of 
such   things,    and  the    proportion    or   ratio 
they  bear  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  building, 
or  the   cost     per     head,    per     unit    of  floor 
space,  or    say    the    cost   per  l,000o.ft.,   are 
desirable.    Just  as  the  architect  should  be 
able,  I'oughly,  to  say  what  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  the  work  of  any  particular  trade, 
say,  that  of  the  bricklayer  and  mason  or  the 
carpenter  and  joiner  would  be  ;  he  should  be 
able  to   estimate  approximately  the  cost  of 
seating  a  hall  or  a  church,  of  the  desks  and 
benches  for  a  school,  the  heating  and  venti- 
lation.    This  knowledge  of  the  proportional 
value  of  distinct   trades   is   more  important 
now  than  formerly,  as  each  trade  is  carried 
on   by  firms  who  have  made    it    a    special 
study.     We  know  of  few  aids  to  this  kind  of 
estimation  for   special  branches.     The  pro- 
fessional    man     ought     to     make     himself 
acquainted    with    these  helps  to    estimation 
that  he  may  be  able  when  necessary  to  give 
a  complete    idea    of   the   expenditure.     The 
chief  aim   of  the  profession  in   this  matter 
should  be  to  give  to  his  client  a  straight- 
forward idea  of  cost,  so  that  he  may  not  find 
the  sum  greatly  exceeded.     After  providing 
for  everything  necessary  in  the  building,  he 
should   not  reopen   the  question  with  pro- 
posals   to     improve    it    by    adding    to    the 
expenditure,    as    many    architects    are    apt 
to    do.     The  profession   will  find   that  their 
best    and    wisest    policy    is    to    carry    out 
their  buildings  within  their  estimates  as  far 
as  they  can,  and  not  to  give  occasion  to  the 
onomy  to   throw  the   often-repeated   charge 
that  tue  architect's  building  is  always  expen- 
sive, and  the   cost  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
sum  originally  intended  to  be  spent. 


BUILDING  BY-L.VWS   IN   KUE.NX 
DlJ^TRICr.S. 

TIIIC  efforts  that  have  been  made  of  late 
years  to  limit  the  oEBcial  control  of 
private  buildings  in  rural  districts  are  reason- 
able, and    cannot    fail   to   evoke   attention. 


Some  time  ago  we  commented  favourably  on 
the  set  of  model  by-laws  for  rural  districts, 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  issued, 
having  this  end  in  view.     We  pointed  out 
how  country  houses,  farm  and  agricultural 
buildings,   and   dwellings  for    the   working- 
classes  were  subjected   to  unnecessary  by- 
laws, the    actual    need    for  which    did   not 
apply,  however  useful  they  might  be  in  urban, 
districts.     We    are    glad    to    see    that    the- 
question  has  not  been  allowed  to  drop.     The 
Building  By-Laws  Eeform  Association  has 
been    formed    to    prevent    any  unuecessarir 
interference  with  owners  and  others  interested 
in   rural    buildings,  and    the    letter  of  Mr. 
B.  A.  Read,  the  hou.  sec.  of  the  Association, 
we  printed  last  week,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  aU  building  owners  who  desire  to- 
be  freed  from  unnecessary  official  regulations. 
Of  course  it  will  be  undesirable  to  provide  a 
cut  and  dried  set  of  by-laws  for  all  rural 
districts,  and  the  Board  leave  to  the  several 
districts  in  each  case  what  by-laws,  if  any, 
they  will  propose  to  make,  which  will  depend 
on    the    circumstances.     In  some    districts, 
which    are    rapidly  growing  in   extent  and 
density,  the  by-laws  will  necessarily  be  more 
numerous  and  strict  than  would  be  required 
for  a  small  rural  area.     The  model  by-laws 
issued  in  1901  observed :   "  Portions  of  many 
rural  districts  are  distinctly  urban  in  cha- 
racter, and  the  development  of  building  is 
constantly    changing     the    aspect    of    the 
country,  and  it  devolves  on  the  rui-al  district 
councils  to  endeavoui'  to  apply  to  the  several 
parts  of  their  districts  such  regulations  as  the 
circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  require." 
No  one  will  doubt  the  desirability  of  such 
action.     In  one  part  where  the  buildings  are 
sparse  and  simple,  with  large  areas  of  land 
around  them  and  thinly  inhabited,  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  would  be  few,  and  only 
have  reference  to   matters  affecting  health, 
such  as  the  foundations  and  walls  of  new 
buildings,  sufficiency  of  space  about  them  to 
secure  air-circulation,  drainage,  closets  and 
ashpits,  cesspools.     In  another  part  of   the 
district  which  is  assuming  an  urban  character, 
where  the  buildings   are   closer  together,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  introduce  clauses  dealing 
with  construction,  the  prevention  of  fire,  and 
the  level  and  width  of  new  streets.     Accord- 
ing to  the  density  of  the  populated  areas,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  legislate.     In  fact,  each 
part  of  the  district  should  select  those  clauses 
from  the  model  series  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  reiiuirements  of  the  district,  or  a  portion 
of    it.     While    regulations   in   the    interest 
of  public  health  are  necessary,  the  by-laws 
and  regulations  in  many  districts  go  beyond 
these  needs.     The  Reform  Association,  in  its 
articles    of    constitution,  while    recognising 
the  value  of  regulations  on  the  above  ground, 
is     endeavouring    to    resist     unreasonable 
encroachments  upon   the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual, who  is  often  unable  to  do  anything 
by    himself.     The    Association    is    turning 
its  attention  to  the  task  of  getting  the  old, 
unreasonable    by-laws    amended,    in    rural 
districts  especially,  and    it    points  out   that 
those  oppressive  b}--laws   are  exercising  an 
injurious  influence  upon  the    provision    of 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  it  is 
thought  that,  by  removing  unnecessary  re- 
strictions,  an   impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
erection  of  new  cottages  so  greatly  needed  iu 
many  districts.     The  amendment  of  by-laws 
in  urban  districts  will  also  be  considered  by 
the  Association.     We   believe  many  in  the 
profession    will    join    in    the   endeavour  to 
secure    more    consistent     measures.     There 
are    many    districts   of    a     rural   character 
where     very      restrictive     and     oppressive 
clauses  are  in  operation.     We  might   men- 
tion several  of  the  districts  near  our  seaside 
resorts  where  by-laws  are   in   force  against 
hoUow  walls,  half-timbered  and   stucco,    or 
tile-hung  gables,  oversailing   of    all   kinds, 
the  erection   of  external  features   to  small 
villas.     We  know  there  has  been  a  great  out- 
cry about  such  interferences   with  private 
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property  ;  architects  and  builders  have  com- 
plained of  the  restrictive  regulations  which 
many  local  authorities  enforce  under  penalty, 
and  the  authorities  would  be  aidinic  the 
development  of  their  locality  by  obtaining 
amendment  of  these  by-laws. 

To  refer  in  detail  to  some  of  the  model 
by-laws  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  prefixed  memorandum  states 
that  rural  district  councils  are  not  directly 
authorised  to  make  by-laws,  but  can 
obtain  power  by  adopting  Part  III.  of 
the  Act,  1890,  under  section  23,  on  certain 
subjects  which  are  enumerated,  and  which 
refer  mainly  to  structural  matters  which 
affect  health,  drainage,  ventilation,  air 
space  about  buildings,  height  of  rooms, 
&c.  Of  the  model  series  issued,  by-law 
2  exempts  certain  buildings  from  the 
by-laws.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  sub- 
division (A),  which  runs  as  follows  : — "  Any 
building  which  shall  not  be  a  public  building 
or  a  building  of  the  warehouse  class,  and 
shall  not  be  constructed  or  adapted  to  be 
used  either  wholly  or  partly  for  human  habi- 
tation, or  as  a  place  of  habitual  employment 
for  any  person  in  any  manufacturing  trade 
or  business,  and  which,  if  intended  for  use 
as  a  pigsty  or  a  cowhouse,  shall  be  detached 
from  any  dwelling-house.''  The  effect  of 
this  clause  is  "  practically  to  exclude  from 
the  operation  of  the  by-laws  all  buildings 
which  are  not  dwelling  houses  or  used  wholly 
or  partly  for  human  habitation,  or  as  a  place 
for  the  habitual  employment  of  any  person." 
Thus,  agricultural  buildings,  out-buildings, 
plant-houses,  summerhouses,  poultry  houses, 
tool  houses  are  unrestricted,  except  that  they 
should  not  encroach  on  the  open  space 
required  for  new  domestic  buildings.  If  not 
detached  from  a  dwelling-house,  even  a  pig- 
sty and  cowshed  come  within  the  operation 
of  the  law.  Public  buildings  and  ware- 
houses are  also  included,  though  the  pro- 
visions in  respect  of  them  are  few.  We  have 
referred  to  the  by-laws  proposed  :  these 
briefly  relate  to  a  layer  of  cement  concrete 
on  site  of  every  new  building,  dampcourses, 
walls  impervious  to  moisture  below  the 
ground  level,  or  double  walls — all  of  which 
are  structural  requirements  no  one  will 
object  to. 

Clauses  6  and  7  are  perhaps  more  open  to 
objection  in  country  districts.  These  deal 
with  the  provision  of  a  proper  space  about 
buildings  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  by-law  is  framed  to  meet  the  case  of 
houses  fronting  narrow  roads,  which  in  the 
country  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  in  many 
cases.  It  may  bo  considered  a  vexatious  rule 
that  where  a  house  is  built  facing  a  street  less 
than  24  ft.  wide  it  should  be  made  to  set  back 
to  a  distance  of  12ft.  from  the  centre  of  street. 
It  is  still  more  objectionable  that  no  projec- 
tion such  as  a  gable  or  bay  window  is  to 
enci'oach  on  the  open  space  provided.  By- 
law 7  seems  almost  unnecessary  in  open 
country  districts  where  the  house  is  built 
close  to  an  open  field  or  space.  In  urban 
districts  it  is  desirable  that  every  building 
should  have  in  the  rear  an  open  space  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  building  of  at 
least  luOsq.ft.,  and  free  from  any  erection 
except  a  closet  or  ashpit :  but  in  the  country 
the  by-law  may  restrict  many  building 
operations,  and  the  cottage  builder  might 
find  it  impossible  in  every  case  to  obtain  an 
area  of  that  extent  behind,  although  the  cot- 
tages may  abut  on  a  large  field  or  park.  The 
other  sub-clauses  which  regulate  the  width 
of  open  spaces  according  to  the  height  of 
building  seem  almost,  for  the  same  reasons, 
unnecessary.  Although  by-laws  8  to  12, 
dealing  with  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  do 
not  impose  any  restrictions  on  the  position 
or  shape  of  windows  or  fireplaces,  they  ai'e 
likely  to  be  used  to  restrict  the  architect's 
freedom  of  design.  A  troublesome  surveyor 
or  official  may,  for  example,  contend  that 
the  rooms  of  a  new  domestic  building  are  in- 
sufficiently lighted,  that  "  a  sufficient  number 


of  suitable  windows  in  such  a  manner  and  in 
such  a  position  "  as  described  in  by-law  8, 
has  not  been  provided,  or  that  they  do  not 
afford  effectual  means  of  ventilation.  Clause  9 
may  be  also  quoted  to  prevent  certain  windows 
being  introduced  because  of  being  a  few  inches 
less  in  area  than  one-tenth  of  the  floor  area  of  a 
room,  or  that  one  half  of  the  window  does  not 
open.  At  least,  we  may  imagine  cases  where 
the  surveyor  might  make  any  of  these  re- 
quirements an  excuse  for  not  passing  plans 
that  were  otherwise  excellent  in  themselves. 
A  technical  objection  might  also  be  raised 
under  by-law  10  in  regard  to  a  clear  space 
of  Sin.  between  the  under  side  of  every  joist 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  or  con- 
crete ;  a  trifling  half  an  inch  less  may  be 
urged  to  warrant  non-compliance.  We  think 
these  by-laws  S  to  1 1  may  be  amended  with 
advantage  in  the  case  of  rural  districts  where 
there  is  ample  light  and  air.  The  provision 
of  a  flue  or  air-shaft  to  every  habitable  room 
that  has  not  a  fireplace,  equal  in  sectional 
area  to  50  square  inches  or  about  7in.  square, 
imposes  a  condition  that  would  be  unneces- 
sary in  large  rooms  ventilated  by  the  door  and 
windows. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  other  parts  of 
the  by-laws  refening  to  drainage.  The 
drainage  of  the  subsoil  of  a  new  building  is 
essential  to  health,  but  for  dry  soils  it  is  not 
necessary.  Other  T)y- laws  relating  to  closets, 
ashpits,  and  cesspools  are  necessary  in  the  in- 
terests of  health,  and  we  cannot  take  exception 
to  them ;  but  even  these  provisions  ought  to  be 
modified  to  suit  eachdistrict.  Under  by-law  43 
the  authorities  will  have  ample  opportunity 
of  enfoicing  necessary  conditions  in  build- 
ings intended  for  human  habitation,  for  it 
gives  them  power  to  close  any  building 
they  thiilk  unfit  for  such  purpose.  Local 
authorities  have  the  opportunities  for  drafting 
any  by-laws  that  are  specially  necessary,  and 
the  procedure  is  pointed  out.  Any  by-laws 
proposed  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  in 
in  the  first  instance  in  draft  for  their 
approval,  and  draft  forms  for  this  purpose 
are  obtainable.  Where  building  by-laws  or 
regulations  are  in  force,  and  give  dissatis- 
faction, the  local  authorities  are  responsible, 
and  they  should  endeavour  to  propose 
amendments  with  the  object  of  simplifying 
them,  so  that  the  official  regulation  of  private 
buildings  may  be  limited  to  the  demands  of 
public  health  and  safety.  The  Association  we 
have  mentioned  assists  authorities  in  such 
action,  and  also  in  the  adoption  of  new  by- 
laws that  will  not  sacrifice  the  liberty  of 
individual  owners.  The  architectural  pro- 
fession are  directly  interested  in  such  a 
measure  of  reform.  Their  hands  are  much 
tied  by  urban  regulations,  and  official  inter- 
ference. In  country  districts,  where  they  have 
hitherto  been  free  from  restrictions  upon 
their  designs,  they  naturally  look  for 
exemption  from  laws  which  have  reference 
to  a  totally  difierent  set  of  conditions  and 

surroundings. 

•-^ 

WEIGHT  -  BEARING    STRAIN     OF    THE 
CONYER  STOCK   BRICK. 

MESSRS.  EASTWOOD  AND  CO.,  LTD., 
of  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.,  in 
their  fresh  issue  of  Press  notices  referring  to  their 
new  system  of  hrickmaking  as  carried  on  in 
their  Kent  brickfields,  to  which  we  lately 
drew  special  attention,  invite  particular  notice 
to  the  important  results  of  experiments  made 
by  David  Kirkaldy  and  Son,  at  their  testing 
and  experimenting  works,  to  ascertain  the  re- 
sistance to  a  gradually  increased  thrusting 
stress  of  six  bricks,  machine  made  and  hand 
made,  supplied  by  them.  The  tabular  results 
must  be  examined  by  our  own  readers  for 
the  actual  figures.  Six  of  the  stock  bricks  sub- 
jected to  these  tests  were  the  special  bricks  made 
by  the  new  process  or  machine,  dried  in  dryer, 
and  burnt  in  kiln  ;  the  other  six  bricks  were  ordin- 
ary hand  made.  The  six  hand-made  stock  bricks, 
which  we  take  first,  slightly  varied  in  thickness, 
length,  and  width,  but  the  mean  base  area  was 
37-39sq.in.     The   stress   in   pounds   is  given  in 


three  columns,  headed  "Cracked  Slightly," 
"Cracked  Generally,"  and  "Cruthed.'  The 
highest  results  under  the  first  head  ia  7G,fi001b., 
the  lowest  44,1201b.,  while  looking  at  the  last  or 
"Crushed"  column  96,4'20lb.  ia  given  aa  the 
highest,  and  52, 2601b.  aa  the  lowtst  results. 
The  mean  stress  in  the  first  column  ia  57,2:it)lb., 
and  the  mean  of  the  latter  T3,2ti0lb.,  representing 
tons  per  square  foot  in  each  case  as  98'3  and 
125-9.  The  bricka  were  bedded  between  pieces 
of  pine  fin.  thick  and  the  recess  filled  with 
cement.  The  results  of  the  testa  with  the  six 
stock  bricks  made  by  the  new  process  and  kiln 
burnt  are  remarkable  evidtncea  of  the  greater 
strength  and  cohesiveneaa  of  these  bri(ik8.  Let 
us  take  the  same  figures  from  the  table  ;  the  base 
area  had  a  mean  of  37158q.in.,rather6mallerthan 
the  former.  Takiug  the  "cracked  slightly" 
we  have  for  the  highest  result  93,6001b.,  the 
lowest  71,4001b.  Under  the  "  crushed"  column 
134,3001b.  and  88,6001b.  respectively,  S'ving  a 
mean  of  85,0671b.  for  the  former,  and  112, 4331b. 
in  the  "  crushed  "  column,  or  in  tons  per  square 
foot  of  147-3  for  "cracked  slightly,"  and  194-7 
for  "  crushed."  The  net  result  therefore  is  that 
the  Conyer  stock  made  by  machine,  dried  in 
dryer  and  kiln  -  burnt,  has  a  weight  -  bearing 
strain  of  194-7  tons  per  fquare  foot,  and  the 
ordinary  hand-made  stock  1-25-9  tons  per  square 
foot,  giving  the  remarkable  increase  of  68-8  p.c.  in 
the  strength  of  the  stock  brick  made  by  the  new 
process.  We  think  our  pr.ictical  readers  will 
say  thia  is  a  very  important  gain  in  crushing 
strength.  The  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
porosity  of  three  bricka  of  the  improved  make 
show  a  mean  absorption  of  7-S.3  per  cent.  These 
results  are  valuable  additions  to  our  tables  of  the 
strength  and  porosity  of  stock  brick,  and  must  be 
very  gratifying  to  this  company. 


ON  BUILDING  TIUBERS.— XXIX. 

KED    PC»E    (p.    RESINOSa)    AND     YELLOW    PINE 

(p.    STEOm's). 

THE  wholesale  prices  of  First  Qi-.ality  red  pine 
deala  are  4in.  and  Gin.  by  9in.  and  llin., 
£14  los.  per  Petersburg  standard;  4in.  by  9in. 
and  llin.,  f  12  lOa.  ;  4in.  by  8in.,  £10  10s.  ; 
4in.  by  7in.,  £9  158.  ;  3in.  by  llin,,  £12  5s.  ; 
Sin,  by  9in.  and  lOin,,  £16  1.5s. ;  3in,  by  lOin., 
£16  lOa. ;  Sin,  by  9in,,  £12  10s.  to  £16  15s.; 
Sin,  by  8in.,  £9  IDs.  to  £13  15a. ;  Sin.  by  7in., 
£8  15s.  to  £13  5a.  ;  Sin.  by  4in.  and  4|in,, 
£8  158.;  2^in.  by  9in.,  £14  ISa.  ;  2in.  by  7in. 
andSin.,  £8  17a,;  Uin.  by  llin.,  £16  15a.  to 
£18;  Uin.  by  lOin.,  £14  lOa. ;  IJin.  by  8m,, 
£13;  ijin.  by  7in.,  £12  I5s,  ;  lin.  by  llin,, 
£16  5s.  ;  lin.  by  lOin,,  £13  15a.;  lin.  by  9in., 
£15;  lin.  by  8in.,  £12  lOa.  ;  lin.  by  7in., 
£12  158.  Second  Quality,  3in.  by  llin.,  are 
worth  £11  I5s.  :  4in.  by  9in,,  £10  68.  ;  lin,  by 
llin.,  £10  158.  There  are  other  qualities, 
known  in  the  tr.ade  as  "A,"  "  B,"  and"C." 
Sin,  by  llin.  "A"  quality  are  worth  £9 ;  Sin.  by 
9in.,  £10  5s.  ;  and  lin.  by  9in.,  £9  to  £9  58. 
Although  the  Quebec  standard  hundred  is  one  of 
100  deala  12ft.  by  llin.  by  2Jin.,  all  Canadian 
deala  are  sold  in  Londui  by  the  Petersburg 
standard  hundred  of  120  deals  12ft.  by  llin.  by 
Uin.  The  real  London  (and  Dublin)  standard 
hundred  ia  one  of  120  deals  12ft,  by  9in,  by  Sin,  ; 
Chriatiania  120  deals  lift,  by  9in.  by  1  Jin. ;  and 
the  Dram  hundred  120  deala  9ft.  long  by  6^in. 
by  2iin.  Converted  into  cubic  feet  and  "  Board 
Meas"ure,"theseare  respectively  Petereburg  165c.fri. 
— 1,980B.M.  ;  London  and  Dublin,  270o,ft, — 
3,240B.M.  ;  Chriatiania,  lOS-'cft— l,237iB.M.  ; 
Dram,  121>e.ft.  —  l,462iB,M,  ;  and  Quebec, 
229Jc.ft.— 2,750B.Jf.  All  buiUling  timber  la 
squared  up  to  Board  Measure  in  America,  the 
standard  being  12in.  by  12in,  by  lin.  or  1ft. 
.square  lin.  thick;  hence  the  English  cube  foot 
is  equivalent  to  12ft.  American  "Board  Measure." 
From  the  figures  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
First  Quality  Red  Pine  varies  in  price  according 
to  conditon,  length,  and  other  dimensions,  from 
2s,  Ojd.  per  cube  foot  down  to  la.  Id.  ;  Second 
(Juality,  from  la.  5d.  to  about  la.  3d.  for  board.-. ; 
Third  Quality,  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.,  and  unsorted 
from  la.  2id.  to  lid.  "A"  qudity  is  worth 
about  la.  Ojd.  Canadian  pino,  red  or  yellow, 
is  measured  in  log  hy  some  one  of  the 
following  methods:  — (1)  The  full  contents 
without  deduction  of  any  kind  for  faults; 
(2)  such  logs  only  to  l>e  measured  wliii4i 
are  sound  and  fairly  made,  with  gum  seams 
closed  at  the  butt,  sound  knots  not  to  be  noticed 
and  lengths  under  "merchantable"  standard  u 
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thvy  nri)  not  un.li-r  IJft.  long,  are  tu  l.r  iiu  liided  ; 
or  (3)  the  logs  are  to  be  selected  (cuUod)  and 
measured  in  a  merdiantahle  state,  according  to 
the  inspcitiuu  rules.  In  culling,  "  M  "  is 
inorchantiildu  tiinbtr,  the  letter  being  stamped  in 
the  end  of  the  log  ;  "  I',"  sound  and  merchant- 
able, but  under  merchantable  size;  "S"  second 
quality,  "T"  third  quality,  and  "K"  rejected 
and  unraeri:hantablo.  Square  Hod  Pine  timber 
must  bo  free  from  rot,  rotten  knots  (a  rotten 
knot  i»  one  which  is  so  decayed  as  to  affect 
the  surrounding  wood),  worm-holes,  shakes, 
:'.nd  splits  ;  but  sound  knots  are  not  objected  to. 
Ijalhwood  is  cut  in  lengths  from  3  to  (ift.,  froe 
from  rot ;  it  must  split  freely,  and  each  billet  may 
contain  three  or  lour  open  case-knots  so  long  as 
Ihoy  lino  with  each  other,  and  the  billet  may  have 
one  twist  in  the  length,  but  no  more.  I'ino 
l>oardH  must  bo  10ft.  in  length  and  over,  not  less 
than  lia.  thick  or  7in.  broad ;  they  show  an  equal 
width  from  end  to  end,  edged  with  a  saw,  and 
trimmed  to  a  straight  line  ;  each  board  must  be 
the  same  thickness  from  end  to  end,  and  all  the 
iKiards  shall  be  free  from  rot,  bad  knots,  rents, 
and  shakes.  No  board  is  rejected  on  account  of 
the  sapwood  in  it,  whether  it  is  blue  or  dried 
light  in  colour  like  heartwood.  All  red-pine 
deals  to  be  merchantable  {marked  "  I  "),  shall  be 
free  from  rot,  rotten  knots,  grub  worm-holes, 
open  case-knots,  and  splits.  Small  sound  knots 
and  heartshake  will  be  allowed  if  the  latter 
does  not  run  far  into  the  deal,  or  form  a 
split  through  at  the  ends.  They  shall  be 
free  (or  nearli/  so)  from  black  or  dead 
sap ;  but  aoitntl  sap  on  the  corners  or  on  a 
portion  of  one  face  of  a  deal  is  not  objected  to. 
This  description  of  a  first  quality  red  deal  should 
interest  the  architect  and  surveyor,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  certain  quantity  of  "black "  sap  may 
lie  ijresent,  and  ' '  second ' '  sap  is  in  no  way 
objectionable.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  sapwood  is  a  subtle  one,  for  though 
patent  to  the  eye,  still  one  is  quite  as  objection- 
able as  the  other  in  any  piece  of  wood  exposed  to 
the  weather.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on 
clerks  of  works  and  building  foremen  that  the 
colour  of  sapwood  in  no  way  affects  its  weathering 
qualities,  lioth  sound  sapwood  and  black  sap- 
wood  have  the  same  objectionable  constituents, 
and  these  invariably  lead  to  rapid  decay  of  the 
wood  in  presence  of  moisture.  Second  quality, 
red  pine  deals  (marked  "II")  are  those 
which  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  "  merchant- 
able," and  are  better  than  "Culls"  (marked 
"  X "),  the  best  deals  not  good  enough  to 
I'O  Seconds,  and  too  good  to  be  "  UuUs," 
■re  Third  Quality  (marked  "III").  Deals 
1  all  these  (fine)  qualities  shall  not  be  less 
than  8ft.  long,  Tin.  broad,  and  2',in.  thick  :  deal 
onds  are  not  less  than  (ift.  long  ;"  the  deals  must 
bo  well  sawn  .and  squared  on  the  ends  with  a  saw, 
and  colour  alone  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
(juality  of  a  deal.  Ited  Pine  logs  are  not  less 
than  20ft.  long  by  lOin.  by  lOiu.  in  the  middle, 
and  20ft.  long  and  up,  if  12in.  by  12in.  or  more  in 
tho  middle,  lied  Pine  logs  can  taper  2in.  in 
every  2.')ft.,  and  have  a  curve  or  hollow  of  3in.  in 
20ft.  The  rules  provide  that  the  culler  shall 
have  logs  and  deals  properly  chopped  or  dressed 
before  they  are  certified  as  merchantable  in 
every  case  where  they  are  improperly  hewn, 
squared,  butted,  or  edged,  even  though  they  are 
merchantable  in  every  other  respect. 

YKLLOW    I'INE. 

Tho  timber  known  as  "Yellow  Pino"  in 
I'inglund  is  tho  White  Pine  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  called  Weymouth  Pine,  Soft 
Pine,  Northern  Pine,  and  Spruce  Pino,  its 
bolunical  names  being  Pinua  Strobus  and  Pinus 
'I'onuifolia.  This  pine  is  lucky  in  having  fewer 
names,  Iwtanical  and  local,  than  any  other  pine 
ioiind  growing  on  the  American  Continent :  This  is 
ihe  "Northern  Pino,"  as  the  Pitch  Pine  is  the 
".Southern  Pine,"  and  the  individuality  of  the 
limber  is  so  marked  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
rriialakon  for  that  of  any  other  species,  as  the 
liter  is  frequently,  and  this  is  an  immense 
•Ivaiitaee  to  the  profession  in  general,  for 
Aniorican  architects  specify  "Southern  l'ine,"and 
(lur  architects  specify  "  pitch  pine,"  not  knowing 
that  tho  wo<id  of  five  different  trees  can  be  sup- 
jilicd  under  these  names,  and  all  having  the 
creatnst  range  in  qualities,  for  American  archi- 
twls  will  ofion  specify  "Georgia  Pine,"  and  then 
lofiiso  to  Irok  at  Texas  or  North  Carolina  pino, 
-llb'Migh  tho  Binic  wood  and  tho  same  quality 
•m  included  under  all  these  names'  Practical 
men,  the    knowing    ones   in    the   trade,  deal  in 


l.ong-leat  Pine  "  from  Arkansas,"  whore  the  tree 
known  by  that  name  never  grew,  and  men  who 
have  all"  their  lives  been  engaged  in  sawing 
timber  in  the  States  execute  their  orders  for  Long- 
leaf  Pine  with  either  of  the  other  varieties,  over- 
looking the  differences  or  being  wholly  ignorant 
of  thera.  There  are  different  kinds  of  sawn 
timber  common  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
called  by  specific  names.  Vet  few  people  under- 
stand that  they  may  all  be  derived  from  the 
same  species  of  tree,  and  the  same  wood  in  every 
respect,  but  none  of  this  confusion  attends  the 
use  of  what  the  Americans  call  "White  Pine," 
for  the  wood  is  unmistakable  wherever  it  is  found, 
and  no  matter  where  it  came  from. 

A  number  of  closely-related  pines,  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  others  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
have  mild-working  wood,  similar  to  the  well- 
known  yellow  pine ;  but  none  of  these  have  as 
yet  displaced  that  grown  in  the  Northern  States 
and  in  the  (ireat  Lake  region  of  Canada.  The 
white  pine  of  the  liocky  Mountains  (Pinus 
Flexilis)  is  one  of  these ;  the  sugar  pine  of  the 
Pacific  co.ast  another  (Pinus  Lambertiana).  Other 
"colourable  imitations"  of  yellow  pine  are 
P.  Monticola,  P.  Albicaulis,  P.  Strobiformis, 
P.  Quadrifolia,  P.  Parryana,  and  P.  Cembroides 
— aD  found  in  the  States.  The  stone  pine  of 
Switzerland  (P.  Cembra)  and  the  Bhotan  pine  of 
India  (P.  Excelsa)  are  all  of  the  same  species. 
All  these  trees  have  slender,  delicate  leaves,  five 
in  a  sheath,  and  wood  of  even  texture,  the  whole,  no 
doubt,  having  descended  from  a  common  ancestor. 
The  yellow  pine  has  a  small  root  development, 
generally  near  the  surface,  so  that  it  depends  less 
on  the  soil  for  its  growth  than  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  when  it  is  grown  in  the  open,  as  it  frequently 
is  in  England,  there  is  a  tendency  to  throw  out 
branches,  or  "  to  fork,"  as  it  is  called,  near  the 
ground,  to  protect  tho  roots  from  intense  cold  in 
winter  and  undue  evaporation  in  summer.  The 
wood  of  Yellow  Pine  is  softer,  and  has  much  less 
' '  hard  grain  ' '  than  either  red  pine  or  pitch  pine  ; 
it  is  also  of  more  uniform  texture  than  any  Baltic 
or  White  Sea  wood.  It  has  been  explained  in 
previous  articles  that  the  stem,  bole,  or  trunk  of 
a  tree  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  annual  rings, 
each  of  which  consists  of  two  kinds  of  wood,  that 
portion  deposited  in  the  spring  being  open-celled 
and  soft,  and  that  deposited  in  the  summer, 
which  is  narrow-celled  and  hard,  the  difference 
arising  from  bark  pressure,  which  is  least  in  spring 
and  greatest  in  summer.  Now  in  yellow  pine  the 
transition  from  spring  to  summer  wood  in 
the  annual  rings  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  whilst  in  all  other  pines  outside 
this  family,  especially  in  the  pitch  pines,  the 
rings  are  of  two  woods  of  about  equal  widths,  one 
soft  and  the  other  hard,  the  change  from  one 
wood  to  the  other  being  abrupt,  as  if  the  bark, 
after  having  been  loose  on  the  trunk  in  spring, 
suddenly  became  rigid  again  in  summer,  thus 
allowing  no  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  any 
wood  intermediate  between  the  two.  Y'ellow  pine 
has  no  equal  for  carving,  furniture,  and  internal 
joinery,  such  as  door-panels,  mouldings,  stairs, 
balusters,  and  other  fittings,  where  the  surface  is 
to  be  painted,  and  where  great  width  with  an 
absence  from  knots  is  desirable.  There  is  another 
peculiarity  in  yellow  pine  which  makes  it 
valuable  to  the  joiner  —  viz.,  that  in  it 
the  resin  ducts  are  smaller  and  fewer  than 
in  the  other  pines — for  instance,  in  com- 
paring the  I'hiHs  Slnbiis  with  Pinus  Si/lvrstris 
(lialtic  redwood)  the  resin  ducts  in  the  bark 
of  the  former  are  to  those  in  the  heartwood  as 
28  to  27,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  proportion  is 
y  to  37  ;  this  makes  the  yellow  pine  a  wood  much 
easier  to  be  worked  than  any  sariety  of  the  other. 
For  250  years  yellow  ])ino  has  been  used  for 
building  in  the  United  States,  and  there  it  is 
used  for  everything  of  wood  in  houses  from 
the  cellar  to  tho  roof,  tho  latter  even  being 
covered  with  it,  cut  into  shingles.  American 
architects  adopt  this  wood  as  a  special  favourite 
on  account  of  its  lightness,  stiffness,  and  durability. 
Yellow  pino  extends  west  from  Newfoundland 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast,  its  northern  limit  being 
an  irregular  line  between  19  '  and  .'il  of  latitude, 
its  greatest  northern  extension  occurring  near  its 
western  limits.  After  passing  along  the  south- 
eastern end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  boundary  line 
turns  southward, closely  followingthe93°  meridian 
of  longitude,  skirting  the  boundary  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  crossing  Northern  Illinois  ;  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Michigan,  it  continues  east  to  tho  shores 
of  Lake  Krie,  when  it  turns  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  along  West  Virginia  and  East  Ten- 
nessee to  North  Georgia,  i  j  80i.th  rnraost  limit, 


when  it  turns  back  again  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  at 
New  Jersey.  Yellow  pine  is  therefore  found  in 
Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Southern  Uuebec,  Cintario,  and  Eastern  Manitoba, 
and  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  '  onnecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mott,  New  .lersey.  New  Y'ork,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Western 
JIaryland,  West  Virginia,  East  Tennessee,  North- 
West  Carolina,  and  North  Georgia  ;  in  southern 
latitudes  it  is  confined  to  tho  higher  lands.  Com- 
mercially valuable  timber  is  not  found  over  all 
this  vast  area  :  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  South-Western  Quebec, 
and  Ontario  in  Canada  ;  and  in  the  States 
to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 
In  tlie  higher  latitudes  the  Canadian  Y'ellow 
Pine  becomes  more  and  more  intermixed  with 
Spruce.  There  is  no  wood  in  the  world  of 
which  there  is  a  greater  quantity  used  than  of 
yellow  pine,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  so  great 
that  in  a  few  years  the  existing  pine  forests  will 
be  completely  cleared.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
capital  invested  formerly  in  the  pine  industry 
of  the  Lake  regions  has  now  been  transferred  to 
that  of  the  Southern  States,  Long-leaf  Pine 
attracting  what  has  been  withdrawn  from  Yellow 
Pine  conversion.  In  Slaine  the  great  Northern 
Pine  belt  once  covered  the  State,  and  many  of 
the  trees  were  so  magnificently  developed,  espe- 
cially in  the  river  valleys,  that  they  gave  it 
the  name  of  "  the  Pino  Tree  State."  Some 
of  these  trees  were  from  6ft.  to  "ft.  in 
diameter  and  250ft.  high  ;  bat  these  forest 
giants  have  long  since  disappeared — in  fact, 
the  virgin  trees  in  this  State  have  been  entirely 
removed.  In  New  Hampshire  and  New  Y'ork 
State  the  higher  altitudes  with  poor  soil,  are  now 
stocked  with  spruce  and  hardwoods,  pines  being 
very  poorly  developed :  in  the  Adirondacks  the 
Y'ellow  Pine  has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  few 
specimens  left,  associate  with  maple,  beech,  birch, 
and  spruce  in  the  lower  grounds  on  lake  shores 
and  water  courses,  where  they  may  be  seen 
towering  to  a  height  of  50ft.  or  60ft.  above  the 
general  level  of  all  the  other  trees  ;  indeed,  the 
finest  development  of  this  timber  is  always  found 
along  river  valleys.  As  the  Y'ellow  Pine  extends 
southwards  into  the  warmer  States  it  is  forced  on 
to  higher  and  higher  ground,  until  in  North 
Carolina  the  wood  is  of  no  value  whatever 
for  building,  when  it  is  found  growing  below 
the  2,000fi.  contour  line  above  the  sea 
level.  Y'ellow  Pine  is  well  developed  in 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  around 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  makes  its  exportation 
and  shipment  economical :  hence  from  parts  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  nearly  all  this  timber  is  shipped 
to  England,  and  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  are  known  as  the  great  lumber  region 
in  the  States.  Pure  pine  forest  is  rare  in  Canada. 
North  and  west  from  the  Ottowa  River  to  t4eorgia 
Bay  is  about  the  most  productive  district  for 
yellow  pine,  and  here  it  is  mixed  with  hardwood, 
hemlock,  spruce,  and  arbor  vita-.  In  Ontario  the 
pines  are  scattered  and  mixed  with  hardwoods,  as 
in  Southern  Michigan.  Y'ellow  Pine  is  indigenous 
to  Newfoundland,  and  here  it  yields  considerable 
quantities  of  valuable  timber,  along  its  north- 
western limits  pine  into  prairie  or  spruce  forest. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  the  true  home 
of  the  Yellow  Pine  in  Gan.ada  and  the  States 
cannot  he  less  than  -100,000  square  miles,  and 
over  the  whole  of  this  it  can  be  cultivated 
so  as  to  be  commercially  successful.  In  the 
northern  United  States,  as  in  Canada,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  determines  the  kind  of  tree 
grown  in  it.  Sandy  soils  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  pines,  and  in  a  typical  pine  forest  about 
half  the  trees  will  be  yellow  pine,  less  than  one- 
half  red  pine,  and  the  remainder  hemlock.  On 
sandy  soils  and  gravels  Red  Pine  generally  dis- 
places Y'ellow  Pine,  for  the  latter  thrives  best  in 
a  moist  loamy  sand  overlying  clays,  though  in 
places  where  stiff  clay  alone  is  found,  sugar  maple, 
birch,  and  beech  displace  the  pines  completely. 
In  Slichigan  and  Wisconsin  climate  does  not 
att'cct  the  distribution  of  the  pines  as  it  does  in 
Minnesota,  Red  and  Yellow  Pines,  with  Tamarack 
(Larix  Laricina),  Arbor  Vit:e  (Cedar,  Thuja 
Occidentalis),  and  Spruce  (Picea  Alba),  occupy 
the  swamps  and  highlands  which  would  be 
occupied  by  hardwood  elsewhere.  All  the 
virgin  pine  has  long  since  been  cut  out  in 
Michigan,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  forests 
which  first  began  in  the  17th  century  by  Ihj 
erection  of  saw  mills  in  connection  with  the 
numerous  grist  milla  found  all  over  the  country. 
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was  practiially  ended  ec  lai  as  the  main  bulk  of 
the  large  timber  was  concerned  long  before  the 
first  steam  sawmills  were  erected  at  Haginaw  in 
1831.  Yellow  Pine  was  exported  from  Canada 
by  the  first  settlers,  and  to-day  the  trade  done 
between  Canada  and  the  States  alone,  in  pine 
and  spruce  logs  and  deals  amount  to  abuut  one 
and  a  half  million  feet  Broad  Measure,  the  whole 
of  which  comes  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Ottawa,  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  (Cieorgian  Bay 
district),  and  Lake  Superior.  About  95  per  cent, 
of  the  yellow  pine  now  on  the  market  is  found 
cut  into  lengths  of  from  lift,  to  18ft.,  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  being  16ft.,  a  length,  for 
some  reason,  preferred  in  the  trade  to  any  other  : 
these  lengths  are  converted  into  dimension  stuS 
lin.  to  4in  and  up  wide,  also  into  deals  and  boards, 
the  widths  always  varying  by  an  even  number  of 
inches.  Slabs  are  cut  into  laths,  and  the  thickest 
slabs,  together  with  the  second  portions  of 
defective  logs  are  cut  into  shingles,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  "knot  sawyers"  carefully  cut 
out  all  the  knots  and  decayed  wood.  In  breaking 
up  a  log,  gang-saws  cut  it  into  slices  of  various 
thicknesses,  and  these  are  subsequently  re-sawed  by 
an  "  Edger,"  who  rectifies  the  uneven  edges,  and 
cuts  each  one  to  a  standard  width.  Any  flitches 
in  deals  found  free  from  knots  is  called  ' '  clean 
stuff,"  and  others  are  kept  in  as  large  pieces  as 
possible,  being  of  much  more  value  than  if  cut  up 
into  smaller  scantlings.  The  clear  stuff  or 
"  uppers  "  rarely  forms  more  than  15  per  cent,  of 
the  tree  at  present,  all  the  large  clear  timber 
having  been  cut  down  and  converted  long  since. 
The  quantity  of  log  timber  brought  to  market 
is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  converted 
into  dimension  stuff  and  deals.  Dimension 
stuff  is  often  resawn,  after  it  has  left  the 
mill,  by  small  dealei's,  who  buy  inferior  qualities, 
and  obtain  from  them  flooring  and  boards 
of  a  better  class  than  the  stuff  from  which 
they  are  cut  !  Perfectly  clear  yellow  pine 
of  large  dimensions  may  sell  for  3s.  per  cube 
foot  in  the  States,  and  the  merchant  may  retail  it 
at  Gs.  Such  is  the  demand  for  it  by  model- 
makers  and  others,  at  a  public  sale  in  London  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  sijme  dry  yellow  pine 
deals  brought  £32  per  standard  or  about  3s.  6d. 
per  cube  foot.  Several  attempt  have  been  made 
in  the  States  to  substitute  other  woods  for  yellow 
pine  in  the  manufacture  of  sashes  and  doors, 
notably  the  Cypress  (Taxodium  Distichum)  and 
the Wnite  Cedar  (Chamajcyparis  Thyoides) ,  but  the 
growth  of  these  trees  is  not  extensive  enough  to 
warrant  their  being  considered  in  any  way  likely 
to  displace  yellow  pine. 

In  natural  forests,  where  the  trees  are  crowded 
together,  one  shading  the  other,  Pinus  Strobus 
grows  with  a  straight  trunk  without  branches 
for  about  half  the  distance  between  the  ground 
and  the  top  of  the  leader,  but  in  open  spaces  it 
throws  out  branches  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground ;  its  rate  of  growth,  both  in  height  and 
diameter,  ia  entirely  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  crown  and  the  conditions  of  light  to  which  it 
giay  be  exposed.  The  rate  of  growth  in  height 
13  rapid  after  the  fifth  year,  when,  up  to  the  tenth 
year  it  attains  its  maximum  of  16in.  (per  annum), 
this  declines  gradually  up  to  one  hundred,  when 
the  rate  of  growth  is  reduced  to  from  6in.  tu  Tin. 
After  160,  when  it  is  only  2in.,  the  growth  in 
height  may  be  said  to  have  ceased,  though  in 
some  few  specimens  the  leaders  have  reached 
200ft.  from  the  ground.  Good  merchantable 
timber  can  only  be  obtained  from  trees  30  or 
40  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  would  take 
200  years  to  grow  to  this  size,  hence  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  pine  forest  can  only 
be  a  question  of  a  very  few  years.  The  average 
rates  of  growth,  taking  224  trees,  were  found  to 
be  as  follows: — At  50  years,  S-7in.  in  diameter, 
5G-7ft.  high ;  100  years,  17-2in.  in  diameter, 
91-3ft.  high;  at  150  years,  25in.  in  diameter, 
114-4ft.  high;  and  at  200  years,  31in.  in  diameter 
and  1291't.  high.  The  heartwood  in  trees  100 
years  old  made  55  per  cent,  of  the  trunk,  sap- 
wood  33  percent.,  and  bark  12  per  cent.  Tbe 
above  are  trees  of  dominant  growth.  An  oppressed 
tree  200  years  eld  would  not  be  more  than  112ft. 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  23Jin.  Any  person 
accustomed  to  watch  trees  in  our  English  woods 
will  have  noticed  some  shoot  up  far  ahead  of 
others,  which  latter  are  then  kept  back  by  being 
overshadowed.  In  American  forestry  such  trees 
are  classed  as  "dominant,"  and  "oppressed. 
There  is  an  intermediate  variety  called  "  eo- 
dominants,"  with  a  rate  of  growth  between  the 
other  two.  In  the  classification  of  sawn  yellow 
pine  scantlings  or  in  the  "  grading  "  of  them,  as 


the  process  is  called  in  America,  the  same  rules  do 
not  apply  to  boards  an  inch  thick  and  to  those 
above  that  thickness,  for  inch  boards  show  one 
face  only  as  a  rule,  whilst  thicker  stuff  is  used  for 
doors  and  sashes  where  both  faces  are  exposed  ; 
hence  thick  "  uppers  "  are  graded  for  quality, 
taking  both  faces  into  consideration,  whilst  for 
lin.  and  thinner  "  uppers"  one  face  only  counts, 
so  that  an  inch  board  may  be  "first  clear  "  on  one 
side,  and  "third  clear"  on  the  other  side  !  In 
fact,  the  inspectors  are  informed  that  a  piece  of 
sawn  yellow  pine  which  is  "A  Select"  on  one 
side  may  be  no  better  than  "B  Select "  on  the 
other,  and  "  B  Select ' '  in  front  may  be  "  C  Select ' ' 
behind.  The  architect  and  surveyor  will  not, 
of  course,  recognise  these  nice  distinctions  here. 
The  different  grades  of  yellow  pine  on  the 
American  market  is  astonishing,  taking  them  in 
order  of  quality,  the  best  being  taken  first.  There 
are: — (1)  First  Clear,  (2)  Second  Clear,  (3)  Third 
Clear,  (4)  A  Select,  (6)  B  Select,  (6)  C  Select, 
(7)  Shop  Common,  (8)  Box  and  Stock  Boards, 
(9)  A  Stock,  (10)  B  Stock,  (U)  C  Stock,  (12)  D 
Stock,  (13)  1  Siding  and  |  Ceiling,  (14)  No.  1 
and  No.  2  or  A  and  B  Siding,  (15)  No.  3  or  C 
Siding,  (16)  No.  4  or  D  Siding,  (17)  Fence 
Siding,  (18)  4in.  and  Gin.  flooring.  Drop  Siding, 
Ceiling,  and  Partition,  (19)  No.  1  and  A  Floor- 
ing, (20)  No.  2  or  B  Flooring,  (21)  No.  3  or  C 
Flooring,  (22)  No.  4  or  D  Flooring,  (23)  First 
Common  Boards  and  Fencing,  (24)  Second 
Common  Boards  and  Fencing,  (25)  Third  Common 
Boards  and  Fencing,  (26)  Dimension,  First 
Common,  (27)  Second  Common,  and  (28)  Shipping 
Culls.  In  the  last  quality  named  the  wood  must 
be  strong  enough  to  be  handled  without  breaking, 
and  the  predominating  defect  is  red  rot,  covering 
more  than  half  the  surface.  This  grade  borders 
on  the  absolutely  worthless,  even  for  firewood. 
In  Philadelphia  there  are  other  grades  of  yellow 
pine,  such  as  Shelving  or  Dressing,  Cuts,  Mould- 
ing, Case  Boards,  Barn  Quality,  Clear  Fencing, 
Fencing,  Promiscuous  Width  Fencing,  German 
Siding,  Bevel  Siding,  kc.  In  Toronto  the  grades 
are  Clear  Lumber,  Picks,  No.  1  Cutting  up.  No.  2 
Cutting  up.  Fine  Dressing,  Common  Dressing, 
C'ommon  Strips,  Sap  Strips,  Common  Dressing 
Strips,  Common  Strips,  No.  1  Gulls,  No.  2  Culls, 
No.  1  Lath;  No.  2  Lath,  No.  XXX  Shingle, 
No.  XX  6in.  Clear  Butts,  and  Culls.  In  Quebec 
Yellow  Pine  timhrr  is  selected  free  from  rot, 
rotten  knots,  worm  holes,  open  shakes  and 
open  rings ;  true  sound  knots  are  allowed. 
Boards  are  not  less  than  10ft.  long,  7in.  by  lin., 
equally  broad  from  end  to  end,  edged  with  a  saw 
or  trimmed  to  a  straight  line,  free  from  rot,  bad 
knots,  vents,  and  shakes.  When  the  architect 
has  made  himself  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  cuttings  and  gradiags  of  Yellow  Pine, 
he  should  study  the  defects  in  this  timber  arising 
from  attacks  by  parasitic  organisms.  These  are 
all  examined  and  lucidly  described  in  Hartig's 
"  Zersetzungserscheinungen  des  Holzes."  A 
perusal  of  this  work  will  bring  the  reader's 
knowledge  up  to  date,  for  a  perusal  of  "  Vitru- 
vius,"  or  that  "master,"  PaUadio,  will  not 
afford  him  much  information  about  American 
Yellow  Pine,  its  merits  or  its  defects. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  CEMENTING 
VALVE  OF  ROCK  POWDERS.* 

IN  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  rocks  as 
road-building  material,  it  early  became 
apparent  that  in  addition  to  the  hardness,  resist- 
ance to  wear,  and  other  physical,  mechanical,  and 
economical  conditions  that  required  consideration, 
the  binding  power,  or  as  it  has  cojie  to  be  called, 
the  cementing  value,  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  deciding  as  to  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  material.  The  description  of  methods 
of  reducing  the  materials  to  powders,  the  forma- 
tion from  these  powders  of  briquettes  under 
constant  pressure,  and  the  subsequent  impact 
testing  by  which  the  cementing  value  is 
obtained,  has  already  been  thoroughly  described 
by  Mr.  L.  W.  Page,  to  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  the  study  of  the  cementing  value  of 
rocks  and  the  methods  of  impact  testing  is 
due.  An  outline  description  of  the  methods 
employed  is  all  that  is  necessary  here.  The 
stune  or  other  material  is  ground  in .  a  ball 
mill  until  it  passes  a  screen  with  40  meshes 
per  centimetre.  This  sifted  powder  is  then 
mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  stiff 
"dough."     After    standing  twenty-four  hours, 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  by  Allertox  S.  Ccsumas,  in  the 
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cylindrical    briquettes    arc     made     of    standard 
size  (25  by  25    millimetre)-  at   a  standard  pres- 
sure of  100  kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre. 
This   is   done  in   a  specially  designed  hydraulic 
press.     The  briquettes  are  then  dried  in  an  air- 
bath  at   100',  and  tested  in  an  impact  machine 
which  delivers  a  standard  blow  of   1  kilogramme 
falling   1    centimetre.     The  cementing   value  is 
measured    in    this    laboratory    by    the    average 
number  of   standard   blows  that  a  series  of  bri- 
quettes jnade  from   a   rock   powder  will   stand. 
It  was  realised  from   the  beginning  of  the   in- 
vestigation that  the  phenomenon  of  the  cement- 
ing power  of  rock  dusts  was  possibly  the  result  of 
several,    if    not    many,    causes.     Among    those 
which  might   be  expected  to  have   more  or  less 
influence  may  be  mentioned  :  (1)  Solubility,  how- 
ever  slight,    of   the   material   or   of   certain  in- 
gredients of  the  material ;  (2)  size  and  shape  of 
the   particles ;  (3)  chemical  reactions  set  up   on 
moistening  the  powders,  as  in  the  cases  of  Port- 
land cements,  mortar,  &-c.  ;   (4)  crystalline  forces 
operating  under  either  (1)  or  (3),  as  in  the  cases  of 
plaster  of  Paris,   mortar,   cements ;    (5)  physical 
nature  or  condition  of  the  particles  and  their  rela- 
tions  to   water :   («)   unbound  water,   (A)  hygro- 
scopic   water,    (c)  water    of  crystallisation,    (rf) 
water  of  constitution  or  combination.  After  many 
experiments   in   this   laboratory,    the   conclusion 
was  reached  that,  although  the  causes  put  down 
under  the  first  four  headings  are  to  a  certain 
degree  operative  in  many  cases,  and  even  perhaps 
of  paramount  importance  in  exceptional  ones,  it 
is  under  the  fifth  heading  that  the  true  cause  of 
cementing  power  and  plasticity  must  be  sought. 
If  a  rock  powder  is  ignited  at  a  temperature  at 
which  all  the  water  of  combination  is  expelled, 
the   cementing  power  is   invariably  totally  de- 
stroyed.    No    better    indication    could  ■  be  had 
that  the  binding  power  is  a  function  of  the  com- 
bined water,  or  of  some  condition  of  the  particles 
which  is  invariably  accompanied  by  the  presence 
of  combined  water.     Early  in  the  investigation 
the  idea  had  suggested  itself  that  there  must  be  a 
physical  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  particles. 
Powders  which  cement  well  must  be  composed 
of  particles  which  preseiit  to  one  another  more 
or  less   "sticky"    or  adherent   surfaces.     As   a 
matter  of  fact,  a  trained  eye  can  at  once  detect  a 
powder  that  is  likely  to  give  a  high  cementing 
value.     A    plastic    powder    when   poured  on   a 
flat  surface  will  form  a  more  or  less  cone-shaped 
heap,    while   a   non-plastic   powder,   to   use   the 
language   of   the  clay-worker,   "squats."     Most 
authorities  have  rejected  the  notion   that  water 
of  combination  conditions  the  plasticity,  for  the 
simple    reason    that    many     totally    non-plastic 
earthy  deposits  and  minerals  have  a  high  water 
content.     The  difiiculty  has  probably  arisen  from 
a  failure  to  distinguish  different  kinds  of  water  of 
combination.     Experiments  by  the  writer  show 
that    plastic    powders    moulded    into   briquettes 
under  a  given  pressure  appai-ently  suffer  a  certain 
compression  which  is  not  shown  by  the  material 
after  the  plastic  condition  has  been  destroyed  by 
ignition.     We  have  now  to  inquire  if  any  reason 
can  be  found  not  only  for  this  compression,  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  accompany  the  plastic 
condition.'  Compressibility   may  be  conditioned 
by   (1)   porosity  and   plasticity   of   the  particles 
which  would  allow  of  their  being  "squeezed" 
into  closer  contact  and  configuration ;   (2)  shape 
and  size  of  the  particles  governing  their  resist- 
ance to  close  contact  and  the  inclosure  of  voids. 
In    this    work    it   was    found   that   the   ignited 
powder   always   contained   a   much   larger  pro- 
portion of  impalpably   fine    dust   than   the   raw 
hydrated  powders.     This   is  shown  not  only  by 
microscopic  examinations,  but    proved  by  drop- 
ping the  respective  powders  into  water,  when  it 
is  easily  seen  that  the  former  contains  a  greater 
proportion  of  fine  material  which  remains  longer 
in  suspension.     It  is  conceivable  that  a  hydrated 
material  may  possess  a  porosity  so  fine  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  interstitial  spaces  is  submicro- 
scopic,  perhaps  not  far  re.noved  from  that  of  the 
wati-r   molecules  themselves.      The    heating  by 
ignition  of  a  powder  consisting  of  such  hydrated 
particles  would    have  a  bursting   or    disrupting 
effect  upon  the  particles,  which  would  thus  fall 
down  to  a  mere   impalpable   dust.     In  order  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  size  of   particle  on  the 
volume  of  briquettes  it  was  decided  to  prepare 
glass  powders  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.     A 
quantity    of    the   best    French    plate-glass  wac 
accordingly  powdered  in  the  ball  mill  and  siftei 
through    a    0-25-miIlimCtre    mesli     screen.      A 
quantity  of  the  sifted  powder  was  shaken  up  with 
a  large  excess  of  distilled  water,  and  allowed  to 
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soUlo  for  U'li  iiiiiiiilen.  The  purlicm  in  sixpen- 
nion  WHS  thun  d(i  :mted  to  Hmlho:  ve9.iel  and 
allowed  to  sutlli!  ;i!fain  for  thirty  mimites;  the 
dec.intsti"!!  w,i«  Ihmi  ropiMtcil,  and  Iho  third  or 
linest  jMirtiim  illowcd  to  settla  coaiplelcly.  The 
tbr.  0  portions  noro  thorouijhly  dried  in  an  air- 
halh,  and  Iho  tliree  powders  examiued  under  a 
high-|)Cwor  niicroacopo  tittcl  with  a  micrometer 
eyepiece,  with  a  view  to  getlinR  some  notion  o£  the  . 
comparative  sIm  of  the  particles  in  the  respective 
6aiiip!p<.  As  the  ..izi'  of  the  different  particles  ] 
Will  in  no  c  isi-  unifiirai,  the  hest  that  could  he 
done  was  to  mciisuru  the  largest  particle  that  pro-  . 
Bente<i  itself  in  each  tieUl,  and  then  select  one  th  it 
nHiined  more  neiily  t(p  represent  an  average : 
20-gramme  tiriipiettcs  wjre  then  made  from  each  of 
the  three  powders,  and  carefully  measured.  The 
extreme  compression  ohsorvei  ho'.weon  the  mini-  . 
mum  and  maximum  volume  in  these  glass 
brii|uottes  is  0  .')  millimetre ;  this  corresponds  to  a 
calculated  dilToroncc  of  0"  of  a  unit  in  the 
specific  gravity.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  powder  had 
a  upecitic  t;ravity  eiinal  to  2  .'i,  the  finest  would 
have  to  have  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  18 
in  order  to  account  for  the  variations.  It  is 
impossible  to  bolieve  that  such  a  homogeneous 
material  as  plate  glass  lould  be  separated  into 
portions  of  such  widely  different  gravities, 
and,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  dillicuHios  attend- 
ing the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
very  fine  powders,  such  wide  differences  could 
not  escape  experimental  detection.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  dot«rminations  carefully  carried  out 
showed  little  or  no  deviations  in  specific  gravity. 
The  question  then  is,  how  are  we  to  explain  these 
rcsulls?  As  (it  as  the  writer  is  aware  there  is 
little  information  available  iu  the  literature  on 
the  volume  relations  of  fine  jwwders  under  given 
pressures.  If  the  glass  is  crushed  to  fragments 
these  fragments  can  be  compressed  to  a  certain 
degree  by  a  given  pressure;  if  we  break  these 
fragments  still  smaller,  the  resulting  fragments, 
however  tiny,  are  made  up  of  particles  arranged 
in  more  compact  order  and  in  leas  space  than 
they  could  be  arranged  again  if  once  set  free. 
From  purely  theoretical  consideration,  there- 
fore, we  may  say  that  in  reducing  the  fineness 
of  a  powder  we  are  approaching  an  ideal 
condition  of  unit  j)article8  which  cannot  be  forced 
by  any  ordinary  pressures  into  the  same  space 
they  occupied  as  part  of  fused  masses.  Turning 
again  to  the  results  on  rock  powders  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  driring  oft  of  water  of 
combination  breaks  up  the  particles  to  a  finer 
dust,  also  that  this  destruction  of  the  particles 
leads  to  loss  of  plasticity.  As  there  were  on  hand 
in  this  laboratory  a  large  number  of  thoroughly 
air-dried  samples  of  rock  powders  and  clays,  of 
which  the  cementing  value  was  known,  it  was 
decided  to  detormine  the  water  content  of  these, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  if  indeed  any  relation  could 
be  traced  between  cementing  v.alue  and  water  of 
combination.  Th(^  det<;rminations  were  made  by 
igniting  the  powders  in  a  platinum  boat  contained 
in  a  hard  glass  tube  and  absorbing  the  water  set 
free  in  a  weighed  sulphuric-acid  bulb-tube.  An 
inspection  of  the  results  shows  that  high  cement- 
ing valui^  have  a  decided  tendency  to  accompany 
a  high  water  content.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  several  exceptions  revealed,  and  it  is  probable 
that  an  oven  greater  number  of  results  would 
show  other  discrepancies,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
many  minerals  with  high  water  content  do  not 
yield  plastic  powders.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
certain  kind  of  water  of  combination  invariably 
accompanies  the  plastic,  condition,  this  active  water 
would  be  added  to  the  inactive  and  an  ex|ilanation 
fumishel,  not  only  for  the  general  tendency,  as 
shown  above,  hut  also  for  the  exceptions  to  it. 
Wo  have  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  water  of 
combination.  I'robably  no  term  in  chemistry 
haal)cen  more  loosely  used  than  this.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  it  refers  to  the  water  which  is  contained 
in  a  substance  in  sur-h  a  way  that  no  amount  of 
drying  at  100  centigrade  is  able  to  dislodge  it. 
In  this  w.ay  it  is  dilTerentiated  from  unbound 
water,  and  probably  from  hygroscopic  moisture. 
Such  a  definition,  howev.'r,  would  include  as  a 
general  thing  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is 
not  usually  meant  when  wo  speak  of  water  of 
combination.  Nearly  all  metallic  oxides  and 
many  salts  haio  the  power  of  en loring  into  that 
peculiar  hydratod,  non  -  crystalline  condition 
which  Uraham  in  1861  denominated  colloid  or 
gluiiliki'.  As  a  result  of  extensive  investigations 
Van  lleinmi'bm  ailnpts  the  suggestion  of  Nageli 
of  tho  mioellian  structure  of  colloids,  that  is  to 
say,  that  those  curious  substances  consist  of 
hetcrojeneous  molecular  complexes  whir  h  posseiB 


a  submirroscopical,  wcb-like,  porous  formation, 
one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  which 
is  the  poculiar  relation  to  and  dependency  upon 
water  whiL-h  they  exhibit.  Tho  water  content  of 
these  hydrogels  (inorganic  colloids)  varies  con- 
tinually with  the  temperature  and  the  vapour- 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  Dried  at  high  temperatures  up  to  a 
certain  critical  point,  they  will  lose  nearly  all 
their  water,  only  to  take  it  back  again  eagerly 
when  allowed  to  cool  in  free  air  or  in  moist  atmo- 
spheres. This  dehydration  and  rehydration  can 
be  repeated  indefinitely  unless  the  temperature  of 
drying  is  carried  too  high,  when  the  faculty  is 
gradually  lost  and  finally  destroyed.  We  have 
liiTe  to  do  with  a  certain  kind  of  w.ater  of  com- 
l)ination  which  we  shall  dominate  micellian  water. 
It  is  just  as  much  a  characteristic  of  the  plastic 
or  colloid  condition  as  water  cf  crystallisation  is 
a  characteristic  of  many  crj'stals,  although  we  can 
have  the  water  in  these  colloids  replaced  by 
organic  liquids.  Micellian  water  is  absorbed 
into  the  structure  of  the  particles  of  a  powder  of 
an  inorganic  hydrogel  without  changing  the 
physical  appearance,  even  under  the  microscope. 
Hygroscopic  water  is  usually  absorbed  on  the 
particles,  producing  a  distinct  appearance  of  wet- 
ness. Heating  does  not  usually  destroy  the 
hygroscopic  qualities  of  a  substance ;  it  in- 
variably destroys  the  absorptive  power  of 
the  micellian  structure,  if  pushed  far  enough. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review 
the  work  that  has  been  done  on  colloids. 
The  immediate  object  is  to  call  attention  to 
certain  significant  qualities  which  are  shared  in 
common  by  such  inorganic  hydrogels  as  silicic 
acid  and  ferric  hydroxide  on  the  one  hand,  and 
plastic  clays  and  rock  powders  on  the  other. 
Both  contain  combined  water  ;  both  lose  water 
on  heating,  and  take  it  up  again  on  cooling  in 
moist  atmospheres.  Both  gradually  lose  this 
power  on  continued  heating  at  high  temperatures, 
and  finally  lose  it  entirely,  together  with  plasticity, 
if  the  heating  is  pushed  far  enough.  Very 
highly  plastic  clays  and  rock  powders,  after  work- 
ing up  with  water,  usually  shrink  and  deform  on 
drying  out ;  this  quality  is  also  universally  noted 
in  the  case  of  the  hydrogels.  Silicic  acid  which 
has  been  air-dried  can  have  water  pressed  out  of 
it  by  subjecting  it  to  very  high  pressures;  the 
same  phenomenon  is  known  in  the  case  of  clays 
in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  pressed  bricks. 
It  has  been  frequently  claimed  that  the  cause  of 
plasticity  is  to  be  sought  in  the  aluminium  silicate 
(kaolin;  which  forms  the  essential  ingredients  in 
all  clays.  If  plasticity  is  a  question  of  a  colloid 
condition  of  the  particles,  it  seemed  that  plastic 
clays  and  rock  pow<lers  ought  to  show  the  same 
peculiar  relation  to  water  as  is  shown  by  the 
hydrogels,  and  in  a  diminishing  degree  as  the 
plasticity  diminishes.  In  order  to  study  the 
subject,  a  special  form  of  furnace  was  de- 
vised that  could  be  heated  by  a  blast-lamp 
to  any  desired  temperature  up  to  11,000' 
Cent.  The  temperatures  were  measured  by 
means  of  a  Le  Chatelier  platin-rhodium  pyro- 
meter. No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  main- 
taining the  temperatures  constant  to  within  a 
few  degrees.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  as 
follows: — Exacttwo-grammesamplesof  the  various 
substances  were  heated  in  the  furnace  for  exactly 
one  hour,  cooled  in  a  desiccator  over  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  for  one  hour,  weighed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  finally  exposed  under  a  large  bell- 
jar  over  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (24  per  cent.),  which 
had  a  \apour-prossure  of  about  18  millimetres  at 
'2i'  Cent.  At  this  vapour-pressure  water  does  not 
absorb  on  the  surface  of  glass  or  the  particles  of 
powders  so  that  all  gains  in  weight  are  a  true 
measure  of  ailinity  for  water.  As  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, ths  bell-jar  was  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture during  the  experiments,  but  when  any  con- 
siderable variation  occurred,  corrections  were 
made  to  the  results.  The  silicic  acid  hydrogel 
was  prepared  by  neutralising  sodium  silicate  with 
dilute  hydroehl(iric  acid,  and  washing  the  jelly 
by  dialysis  until  the  salt  was  entirely  removed. 
The  pure  jelly  w.is  dried  to  a  certain  point  on  the 
steam  -  bath,  and  finally  allowed  to  air -dry. 
The  resulting  white  powder,  which  had  every 
physical  appearance  of  being  dry,  was  found  to 
contain  about  20  p  )t  cent,  of  water.  The  hydrogels 
of  iron,  alumina,  and  magnesia  were  precipitated  by 
dilute  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide,  thoroughly 
washed  by  deiantation  and  finally  air  -  dried. 
Finally,  three  samples  of  clay  were  selected  for 
comparison.  Clay  No.  1  was  highly  plastic,  clay 
K  J.  2  less  so,  and  clay  No.  .'i  contiined  an  unusual 
amount  of  calcium  carbonate.     The  results  indi- 


cate that  identically  the  same  peculiar  power  of 
absorbing  water,  which  is  gradually  destroyed 
by  heating,  is  possessed  by  clays  and  colloids. 
The  diii'erence  is  merely  iu  degree.  No 
amount  of  heating  will  destroy  the  power  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina  to  take  up  water 
again.  Whatever  theory  we  may  hold  as 
to  the  relation  of  water  to  these  substances 
in  the  process  of  "slaking"  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  is  an  altogethtr  diSerent  phenomenon 
from  the  process  which  goes  on  when  water  is 
absorbed  into  the  peculiar  structure  of  a  colloid. 
A  question  that  naturally  arises  is.  How  are  we 
to  account  for  the  well-known  high  binding 
powers  of  many  homogeneous  crystalline  rocks, 
such  as  limestones  and  dolomites  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  pure  calcium  carbonate  h.as  no  cementing 
value  whatsoever  ;  this  quality  is  provided  by 
certain  hydrated  impurities  such  as  silica,  ferric 
oxide,  or  even  clay.  The  amount  of  these  im- 
purities need  not  necessarily  be  very  large,  but 
the  distribution  throughout  the  mass  is  probably 
of  a  very  intimate  nature.  It  has  long  been 
know  to  practical  road  buUdera  that  the  binding 
power  of  many  rocks  increases  as  time  goes 
on,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  action  of 
traffic  and  water.  Every  potter  knows  that  the 
plasticity  of  clay  increases  under  the  action  of 
kneading  and  working  with  water.  In  some 
industries  clay  mixtures  are  stored  away  for  con- 
siderable periods  under  wet  blankets.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  "sweating,"  and  is  believed  to  be 
very  beneficial.  It  has  lately  been  suigested 
that  bacterial  fermentations  are  responsible  for 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  clays  under 
such  treatment.  The  writer  has  no  data  on  this 
subject,  but  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
nitrifying  bacteria  flourish  in  media  composed  of 
inorganic  colloids,  which  suggests  that  the 
presence  of  bacteria  may  be  a  concomitant  rather 
than  the  cause  of  improvement.  Experiments  in 
the  laboratory  have  shown  that  the  cementing 
value  of  briquettes  is  increased  if  the  dough 
made  from  a  rock  dust  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time  before  being  moulded,  and  it  is 
still  more  increased  if  the  dough  is  kneaded. 
In  summarising  the  results  as  presented  in  this 
paper  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  pointed  out : 
(I)  That  the  cementing  power  of  rock  powders  is 
a  property  similar  to  the  plasticity  of  clays.  (2) 
That  all  rock  powders  that  have  cementing  power 
show  the  same  peculiar  relation  to  water  that  is 
shown  by  substances  that  possess  an  amorphous 
colloid  structure — i.e.,  they  can  be  dehydrated 
and  rehydrated,  until,  by  prolonged  high  heating, 
the  structure  is  destroyed.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  writer  to  maintain  that  the  gelatinous  mass 
in  which  silicic  acid  separates  from  a  dilute 
solution  is  in  any  way  comparable  to  a  plastic 
class  mass.  The  question  is  purely  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  particles  which  go  to  make  up 
the  mass  of  plastic  rock  powder  or  clay.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  particles  which  are  entirely 
crystalline  in  their  nature  have  nothing  to  do 
with  plasticity  e.Kcept  to  act  as  a  diluent.  It  is 
the  amorphous  particles  which,  by  reason  of  their 
characteristic  structure,  are  able  to  absorb  wate» 
and  assume  the  condition  which  causes  them  to 
exhibit  that  coherence  which  in  the  mass  we  de- 
nominate plasticity. 


BUILDING  SUPERINTENDENCE.* 

A  GOOD  title  for  a  practical  work  on  building, 
written  by  Jlr.  T.  M.  Clark,  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  There  are 
few  treatises  bearing  on  superintendence,  although 
expositions  on  construction  are  numerous,  the  fact 
being  that  the  superintendence  of  buildings  is  an 
art  that  is  only  learned  by  experience,  and  is 
largely  a  personal  matter.  The  present  "  Manual 
for  Young  Architects,  Students,  .and  Others  "  has 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  has  now  been 
rewritten  and  revised  to  meet  the  many  require- 
ments of  modern  construction.  The  Manual 
applies  chiefly  to  American  practice  and  con- 
struction, and  is  therefore  in  some  things  rather 
strange.  The  chapters  contain  the  chief  methods 
of  construction  used  in  the  States.  We  have, 
first,  the  construction  of  a  stone-  church  ;  next  a 
"  wooden  dwelling-house,"  then  the  "construc- 
tion of  a  steel-frame  building."  The  latter  is  an 
important  introduction,  as  the  steel-framed  struc- 
ture differs  from  everything  else,  and  requires, 
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as  the  author  says,  special  study.  The  remarks  on 
stone  buildings  include  some  useful  information 
on  masonry,  exterior  stone  facing,  such  as 
"neat  random  ashlar,  quarry  face  and  pitched 
joints,"  a  kind  of  walling  generally  under- 
stood in  this  country.  AVe  quote  the  description  : 
"This  means  that  all  the  exposed  surfaces  are  to 
be  freshly  split  without  weather-worn  faces,  such 
as  would  be  admissible  if  "  rock  face"  were  speci- 
fied, and  that  the  joints,  instead  of  irregularly  pro- 
jecting, as  is  permissible  in  some  engineering 
work,  are  to  be  '  pitched  off '  to  a  line  pre^iousJy 
drawn  round  the  stone,  all  parts  of  which  lie  in 
a  true  plane  at  right  angles  with  the  surfaces 
formed  by  the  joints.  This  is  done  by  '  pitch- 
ing-tool '  or  wide  chisel  with  a  very  thick  edge, 
and  the  result  is  to  furnish  blocks,  which,  how- 
ever rough  and  projecting  in  the  centre,  all 
possess  tour  well-defined  edges,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  be  placed  upon  and  under  each 
other  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  smoothest- 
faced  stones."  The  stonework  of  broach  spires 
are  specified  to  have  chiselled  draft  lines 
2in.  wide.  These  terms  are  explained,  and 
the  tools  used,  such  as  the  "  crandle,"  a  toothed 
hatchet,  composed  of  8  or  10  pointed  chisels 
wedged  tightly  into  a  frame  with  a  handle.  With 
this  tool  the  surface  of  stone  is  obliquely  struck 
until  the  inequalities  have  been  reduced,  and  the 
surface  covered  with  short  parallel  furrows.  These 
are  then  crossed  by  other  furrows,  and  by  this 
means  a  smooth  surface  is  formed,  covered  with  a 
network  of  Unes.  The  joints  are  then  formed  by 
a  chisel  draftsunk  all  round  the  face.  Other 
operations,  "droving,"  "  pene  -  hammering," 
"  bush-hammering,"  &c.,  are  described  and  illus- 
trated by  good  sketches.  The  remarks  on ' '  setting 
out  the  building  "  contain  some  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  laying-out  of  the  exterior  lines  of 
buil  ing,  the  setting-off  of  the  angles  by  two 
tapes,  or  by  using  "three,  four,  or  five  rule  "  on 
a  string,  and  other  rule  of  thumb  methods.  These 
methods  aie  all  illustrated  \y  diagrams.  Then 
the  method  of  striking  the  curve  of  apse  of  church 
is  shown.  The  architect  should  always  be  present 
to  see  the  staking  out  of  a  building,  and  verify 
the  measurements  and  accuracy  of  the  angles  by 
measurirg  the  diagonals.  The  author  re- 
capitulates the  things  to  be  remembered 
in  the  first  laying  -  out  and  staking.  The 
second  visit  includes  the  exca vatic  n,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  visits  are  made  the  opportunity 
of  describing  the  artful  devices  of  foreman  and 
builders  in  the  foundations  and  masonry.  In 
this  way  every  part  of  the  masonry  construction 
is  discussed,  and  other  trades  receive  attention  in 
their  turn.  The  points  that  deserve  attention  in 
supervision  are  particularly  noticed,  and  practical 
rules  for  calculating  the  weights  on  the  founda- 
tion, floor  loads,  column  loads,  &c.,  are  given  as 
they  occur.  "  Jlodem  Dwelling  Houses  "  forms 
the  next  subject,  and  all  the  difficult  points  of 
construction  in  timber  framing  and  bedding  in 
masonry,  braced  framing,  "balloon"  framing, 
brickwork  bond  of  chimneys,  flues,  roofing, 
shingles,  plumber's  work,  electric  wiring,  and 
other  details  are  treated.  (Ine  feature  of  this 
book  is  that  the  smallest  details,  like  window 
fittings,  door  furniture,  water  closets  and  fittings, 
testing  drains,  &c.,  are  dealt  with.  The  chapter 
on  the  construction  of  a  steel  frame  building  is 
shorter,  but  concise,  and  many  useful  remarks  are 
made.  The  Form  of  Specification  is  useful,  and 
a  chapter  on  contracts  is  given.  The  work  may 
be  regarded  as  a  manual  of  practical  construction, 
but  referring  to  many  points  which  the  theoretical 
treatises  entirely  overlook.  It  is  a  practical  guide 
that  the  young  architect  will  find  of  service  in 
his  daily  work  and  rounds. 


ESTIMATING    AND     PRICING 
QUANTITIES.* 

N(J  book,  however  capable  and  up  to  date,  can 
constitute  a  reaUy  adequate  substitute  for  a 
competent  estimsling  clerk,  whose  figures  in  the 
majority  of  cases  alone  can  be  relied  on  in  tender- 
ing with  success  in  competition.  It  is  one  thing 
to  secure  a  job,  and  quite  another  matter  to  be 
landed  with  a  contract  at  a  figure  below  a  com- 
mensurate equality  with  the  cost  of  the  work 
undertaken,  as  any  tyro  in  building  matters  can 
perfectly  weU  realise.  The  mere  stater'ent  of  so 
elementary  a  factor  in  profitable  trading  looks  so 
self-evident  that  it  seems  foolish  to  state  it 
on  paper ;  but,  for  all  that,  many  a  builder,  to  his 

■  Estimating  :  a  Method  of  Pricing  Builders'  Qiianti- 
ties  for  Competitive  Work.  By  Geoboe  SxEpnExso-i 
B.  T.  Bitsford,  91,  Holbom,  W.C.    43.  6d.  net  cloth 


financial  loss,  has  found  out  its  reality  and  ease  of 
falling  into  such  a  position  unwittingly.  The 
cost  of  labour  is  the  greatest  factor  in  mistakes  of 
this  kind,  and  the  enterprising  country  con- 
tractor anxious  to  get  a  footing  into  the 
Metropolis  or  some  other  centre  of  industry  finds 
out,  often  enough  to  his  cost,  how  necessary  it  is 
to  study  local  difficulties  and  conditions.  No 
book  can  exactly  supply  such  information,  and 
Mr.  George  Stephenson  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  handbook  on  "  Estimating,"  which 
Mr.  Batsford  has  just  published,  does  well  to 
repeat  what  was  said  in  the  first  edition  as  to  the 
need  of  visiting  the  site  and  noting  its  surround- 
ings in  reference  to  getting  materials  upon  it, 
the  available  space  to  work  in,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  Labour,  after  all,  is  the  leading  speculative 
item  nowadays.  The  system  adopted  by  the  author 
of  this  handy  aid,  when  you  know  how  to  make 
practical  and  proportionate  use  of  it,  is  to  add  the 
builder's  profit  to  each  item  instead  of  lumping  a 
percentage  on  the  total.  Throughout  all  the  trades 
Sir.  Stephenson  carefully  indicates  how  to 
adapt  prime  costs  into  profitable  undertakings 
at  competition  prices,  though,  after  all,  in  most 
trades  only  experience  can  give  the  tenderer  the 
knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  qualify  his 
figures  so  as  to  retain  a  remunerative  margin 
without  making  his  prices  prohibitive.  In  all 
tendering  there  must  be  many  speculative  items, 
such  as  cutting  away  for  and  making  good  in  all 
trades  for  all  trades,  especially  where  jobbing 
work  comes  in  at  all.  Something,  too,  and  at  times 
a  great  deal,  depends  upon  the  special  require- 
ments and  disposition  of  the  architect  supervising 
the  contract.  To  know  your  man  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance,  even  though  only  good 
work  is  asked  for  and  specified,  and  also  intended 
to  be  given  by  the  builder.  No  book  can  pre- 
tend to  furnish  such  knowledge  as  that ;  but  in  so 
far  as  a  writer  can  assist  an  estimator,  Mr. 
Stephenson  has  carefully  and  reliably  supplied 
the  information  available,  and  he  gives  it  in  a 
compact  and  handy  form  under  the  usual  trades 
common  to  oidinarv  builders'  contracts. 


On  Monday  the  Archdeacon  of  Salop  dedicated  a 
new  organ,  which  has  been  placed  in  Condover 
parish  church  by  public  subscription  at  a  cost  of 
£oS0,  and  also  a  stained-glass  window  erected  in 
memory  of  two  parishioners.  The  organ  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Lord,  of  Walsall,  and  has 
two  pitch-pine  fronts,  with  spotted  pipes.  The 
window  is  in  the  south  aisle.  It  depicts  the  Wise 
Men  bringing  gifts  to  the  Infant  Christ.  The 
artists  were  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  John  Fairweather,  A.R.I.B.A.,  136,  Welling- 
ton-street, Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  architect  to 
the  Glasgow  East  End  Industrial  Exhibition,  which 
opens  next  December.  Four  competitive  designs 
were  submitted  to  the  exhibition  council,  and  from 
these  the  council  selected  those  of  Mr.  Fairweather, 
as  being  the  most  practical  and  suitable  for  the 
exhibition.  Much  originality  and  resource  was 
shown  in  the  adaptation  of  the  present  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  entrance 
facade  and  concert-hall.  The  latter  is  designed  to 
accommodate  3,500  persons,  and  the  platform,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  accessories,  will  have  a  fine 
orchestral  organ. 

The  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  J.  Harland, 
Bart.,  which  stands  in  a  commanding  position  in 
front  of  the  new  city-hall  buildings  at  Belfast,  was 
unveiled  on  the  23rd  ult.  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  citizens. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Fowler  Garnsey,  B.D., 
senior  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  the  last  but  one  of 
the  surviving  Fellows  upon  the  original  foundation 
of  the  college,  who  died  on  Monday  at  Bath,  aged 
77  years,  informed  the  college  a  &hort  time  since 
that  he  wished  to  hand  over  the  sum  of  £.j,000  to  be 
expended  in  replacing  Wyatt's  plaster  ceiling  to  the 
college  hall  by  a  timber  roof,  resembling,  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  original,  which  was  removed  rather 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  college  has  obtained 
designs  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  and  during 
the  pist  year  the  roof  has  been  constructed  and  is 
rea'Ty  for  erection.  By  a  singular  coincidence  the 
first  actual  step  towards  placing  it  in  position  was 
taken  on  the  very  day  of  the  donor's  death. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  determined  to  confirm 
the  Order  of  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  for 
the  construction  of  light  railways,  or  rather  electric 
tramways,  at  Maidstone,  as  to  Railway  No.  1,  from 
High-street  to  the  borough  boundary,  but  not  as  to 
Railway  No.  2,  from  the  borough  boundary  to  the 
Bull  Inn,  Barming. 

A  Bangkok  telegram  says  that  a  contrict  for 
30,000  tons  of  rails  for  Siamese  railways  has  been 
given  to  Messrs.  Dorman,  Long,  and  Co.,  of 
Middlesbrough. 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  tho  death 
of  Mr.  HENnv  J.  Byuni;,  the  chief  of  the  staff  of 
Messrs.  Eastwood  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  on  the 
24th  ult.  The  deceased,  although  only  thirty- 
five,  had  been  connected  with  the  firm  for  over 
twenty-three  years,  and  for  ten  years  had  been 
the  confidential  clerk  and  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
G.  E.  Wragge,  the  managing  director.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Barnes  on  Monday,  and  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  Mr.  Byrne  was 
held  by  every  member  of  the  firm,  as  well  as  by 
all  those  with  whom  business  or  leisure  brought 
him  in  contact,  was  evidenced  by  the  large 
.attendance  of  all  classes  at  the  funeral  and  at  the 
memorial  service,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  Gordon,  was  held  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Waterloo -road. 

The  death  occurred  last  week,  at  his  house, 
Thames  View,  St.  Margaret's,  near  Twickenham, 
of  Mr.  Francis  Timmeu  Gomi'ektx.  lie  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Solomon  Gompertz,  and  was 
bom  in  1831.  He  early  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  Classical  architecture,  and  received 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  18.5G, 
as  well  as  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1857,  for  his  work  in  his  designs  for  new 
municipal  buildings,  and  wis  again  awarded,  in 
1859,  further  first-class  honours  for  his  proposals 
for  a  cathedral  in  the  Medircval  Gothic  style,  and 
for  his  proficiency  in  the  same  class  <m  work. 
After  his  marriage  he  travelled  much,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  throughout  the  by-ways  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Southern  Europe,  and  it  is  in  a 
measure  due  to  these  extended  travels  that  his 
valuable  art  collection  was  completed. 


CHIPS. 

The  corporation  of  Southampton  have  acceptel 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  H.  Stevens  and  Co.,  of  that 
town,  at  £11,136,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  electric 
light  station,  from  pUns  prepared  by  the  borough 
engineer. 

Mr.  Frank  U.  Oorst,  the  sole  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Richard  Gorst  and  Son,  architects  and 
surveyors,  of  7,  Birley- street,  Blackpool,  has  been 
selected  to  be  the  architect  for  the  new  church  to  be 
built  for  the  AH  Saints'  parish,  Blackpool. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  dedicated,  on  Monday,  an 
enlargement  of  St.  John's  Church,  West  Bromwich, 
consisting  of  north  and  south  transepts,  a  choir 
vestry,  and  organ- chamber,  which  have  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £1,400. 

The  Mayor  of  Leamington  formally  opened,  on 
Friday,  the  new  Horstall  refuse  destructor,  which 
has  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  £7,051,  and  also  the 
new  Mill  Gardens,  euepnnsion  bridge,  turbine,  and 
weir. 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 
inaugurated  at  a  Mansion  House  meeting  on 
Monday,  will  have  as  its  firtt  object  the  establish- 
ment of  completely-equipped  metallurgical  teaching 
and  research  woiks  in  London. 

A  new  cottage  hospital  at  Exmouth  was  opened 
by  Lady  Gertru'ie  RoUo  on  Saturday.  Wards  con- 
taining six  beds  each,  one  for  men,  the  other  for 
women,  lie  upon  each  extremity  of  the  frontage, 
and  are  connected  by  a  wide  corridor,  upon  which 
open  two  small  wards  for  special  cases,  a  committee 
room,  and  matron's  room.  At  the  rear  are  the 
operating  room,  ward  kitchen,  bathroom,  and  the 
out-patients'  department.  The  kitchen  and  offices, 
together  with  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  for  the 
four  nurses,  are  upon  the  first  floor.  Messrs.  Tcit 
and  Harvey,  of  Exeter,  wtre  the  architects,  Mr. 
Albert  Hayman,  of  Exmoatb,  wis  the  builder,  and 
Mr.  Mansfield,  also  of  Exmouth,  clerk  of  works. 
The  cost  has  been  £1,000. 

The  Rutland  Arcb;i!Ological  and  Natnn.1  History 
Society  had  an  excursion  on  Wednesday  in  list 
week  to  the  churches  of  North  Lutfenham,  Edith- 
weston,  and  Manton. 

The  South  African  War  Memonul  at  Clevedon, 
Somerset,  was  uuveileJ  on  Saturday.  The  monu- 
ment takes  the  form  of  a  column  ot  the  Tu.scan 
order,  13ft.  hi^h.  It  ia  of  Scjtch  granite,  highly 
polished,  and  the  capital,  with  dove  and  wreath,  is 
carved  from  Sicilian  marble.  The  design  is  that  of 
Mr.  Hans  Price,  architect,  of  Weston-super-Mare, 
and  the  woik  has  been  larried  out  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Cox,  sculptor,  of  Clevedon. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  in  last  week  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  of  St.  Gabriel's  Mission  Church, 
which  is  being  erected  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
of  the  Rudyard  side  of  Horton  pari.-h.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Brealey  has  prepared  plans  for  a  building  to  accom- 
modate 100  worshippers.  The  tender  of  Messr? 
Heath  and  Bowyer,  of  Ru'lyaid,  amounting  tc. 
ir.75,  was  accepted,  and  with  the  internal  fittings 
the  building  will  cost  £850. 
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Sr.  Al.M.^^•^.^Momo^ii^l-stonc9  were  laid  last 
week  of  tho  now  Kouian  Catholic  Church,  now  in 
rourjo  of  erection  in  Hoaconsfield-road.  The 
church  irt  to  be  in  tho  liomanesquo  stylo,  tho 
buildings,  having  a  frontage  to  Beaconsfield-road, 
and  backing  on  to  tho  Midland  liuilway,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  of  eight  bays  and  aisles.  The 
main  entrance  will  bo  by  double  doora  at  the 
north  end,  and  from  the  north-east  corner  will 
rise  a  tower  with  open  bell  turret,  surmounted  bj- 
a  largo  cross,  the  mcasurenient  to  the  top  of 
which  will  be  about  8Cft.  Tho  entire  building  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  red  brick,  with  moulded  cor- 
nices and  labels.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
church  will  be  a  semi-circular  apse  for  the  altar, 
scparatiMl  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a 
central  arch,  with  niches  on  either  side  to  receive 
the  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  .Toseph.  The 
sanctuary  will  extend  to  the  first  bay,  the  altar 
being  approached  by  seven  steps.  The  root  is  to 
be  trussed  and  panelled,  the  building  being 
lighted  by  seven  derf story  windows  and  windows 
inserted  at  the  north  end.  Hopper  ventilators 
will  be  inserted  in  the  windows.  The  heating 
will  bo  by  means  of  hot-air  generated  in  an 
underground  chamber  at  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  building,  the  sacristy  being  erected  above. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  building,  when  completed, 
will  cost  about  £'i,ODU,  ^nd  will  be  capable  of  seat- 
ing about  7S0  persons.  For  the  present,  however, 
it  IS  proposed  to  proceed  only  with  the  apse  and 
four  bays — practically  half  of  the  nave — at  a  cost 
of  £1,800,  affording  seating  for  a  congregation  of 
about  2.')0,  together  with  the  sacristy  and  heating 
chamber.-  The  architects  are  Messrs.  John  Kelly 
and  .Son,  of  IGfi,  Oxford-street,  W.,  and  the 
contractors  Messrs.  C  Miskin  and  Sons,  of 
St.  Albans. 

•St.  'liAUTiiiiLOMKw's-  Hospital. -^The  sub- 
committee on  building  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Committee  of  in'iuiry  into  the  aff.iirs  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  ,  Hospital  met  on  Friday  at  the 
Mansion  House,  tho  Lord  SLiyor  presiding. 
Alternative  plans  .for  the  pi-oposed  improvements 
at  the  hospital  were  submitted  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  v..  U.  I'Anson,  F.K.I.U.A.,  and  considered, 
together  with  reports  upon  them  by  the  medical 
council.  Tho  Inquiry  is  now  practically  com- 
pleted, but  another  meeting  of  the  full  committee 
will  be  hold  at  the  Mansion  House  as  early  as 
possible,  in  order  to  agree  upon  a  report.  A  now 
out  -  patients'  deparrraent  being  imperatively 
necessary,  it  was  decided  by  the  committee  tha"t 
that  work  ought  to  first  be  proceeded  with. 
The  osti.Tiated  cost  of  the  work  is  about  £100,000. 


A  second  section  of  the  electrified  portion  of  the 
1.  C.C.'s  South  London  tramway  system  was  opened 
without  ceremony  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  last 
WiCk.  This  i<  the  route  running  from  Camberwell 
(Jreen  to  St.  M  irk's  Church,  Keuuington  Common, 
vi.l  Camberwell  New-road,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
whi.;h  has  bean  converted  from  a  single  line  worked 
by  horse  traction  to  a  double  line  electrically 
equipped,  while  the  thoroughfare  has  been  paved 
throughout  with  wood  hlocks,  and  is  being  widened 
between  Camberwell  (irneu  and  Warner-mad.  At 
Ktnnington  Common  the  tramcars  run  over  the 
proviouily  opened  routes  to  the  bridges  of  West- 
mmster,  Waterloo,  and  Bla-kfriars.  A  further 
section,  from  St.  Mark's  Church,  Kcnninirton, 
via  Harleyford-road  (which  is  being  widened  at  its 
southern  end),  to  Vauxhall  Station,  will  soon  be 
completed. 

A  lire,  causing  damage  to  the  extent  of  C20  000 
occurred  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  extensive 
wood-working  depot  of  Messrs.  Grimwood  and 
Sons,  building  contractors,  Sudbury,  SulToik  A 
man  named  George  Shipman,  who  had  trapped 
from  Lonlon  and  sought  work,  is  un.ier  remand  on 
a  oharga  of  arson.  About  100  workmen  are  thrown 
out  ot  work,  and  some  -ir,  had  all  their  tools  de- 
stioyc).  .(,1  the  adjoining  promiae.s  stands  the 
historic  walnut  tree  under  which  Gainsborough  used 
to  paint.     It  fortunately  escaped  injury.        ° 

iJu'ir^,^''"'"'}  ™'""''  °'  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Huhlic  Kecords,  ju,t  issued  as  a  Parliamoutary 
riper,  states  that  the  chief  event  of  the  year  was 
tho  opening  to  the  public  during  certain  hours  of  a 
museum,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Holls  Chanel 
rotaining  its  old  monuments  and  stained  L'lass  and 
conUining  an  mterosting  collection  of  selected 
and^reroS"""'    '"--"'-»-    -tographs, 

"The  parish  church  of  Hartshorne,  Derbyshire  his 
just  been  reo|,one  1  after  enlargement  and  restora- 
tion from  plans  by  Mr.  ti.  F.  BoJley,  H  A 


d^usinccittg  droits. 


I'norosKii  FoKTii  .\xi)  Clvuf.  Siiii'  Canal.— 
Messrs.  D.  and  C.  Stevenson,  civil  engineers, 
Edinburgh,  have  been  engaged  for  some  weeks 
surveying  the  valley  between  the  estuary  of  the 
Forth  and  Loch  Lomond  for  clients  :  and  this  firm 
has  now  been  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  The  plans  will  be  prepared  forthwith, 
and  they  will  bo  lodged  in  November  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  I'arliamentary  powers  for  the 
scheme.  The  route  the  engineers  state  the  pro- 
jiosed  canal  will  take  is  from  Alloa,  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  it  will  pass  to  the  north  of  the  links  of 
the  Forth  and  to  the  northward  of  the  town  of 
Stirling.  I'assing  along  the  valley  of  the  Forth 
ne.ar  Kippen,  a  deep  cutting  will  take  the  canal 
into  Loch  Lomond,  near  Buchanan  Castle.  The 
navigation  will  then  be  on  Loch  Lomond  to 
Tarbet,  and  another  deep  cutting  will  take  the 
canal  to  Loch  Long,  which  will  be  the  outlet  on 
the  west.  Loch  Long  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  pro- 
viding a  safe  anchorage,  and  navigable  by  all 
classes  of  vessels.  The  actual  distances  of  the 
canal  are  as  follows  : — From  Alloa  to  Loch 
Lomond,  28  miles ;  Loch  Lomond  to  Tarbet,  14 
miles  ;  and  Tarbet  to  Arrochar,  If  mile.  .Vrrochar 
is  at  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  and  lies  1-5  miles 
from  the  Clyde.  The  actual  cutting  extends  to 
29;  miles,  and  the  chief  engineering  difficulties 
will  be  encountered  near  Loch  Lomond,  where  a 
very  deep  cutting  will  be  required,  and  again  at 
the  narrow  neck  between  Loch  Lomond  and, Loch 
Long.  The  surface  of  IjOch  Lomond  is  2  2ft.  above 
the  mean  sea-level,  but  the  lar.d  on  the  strip 
between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Long  rises  to 
a  maximum  height  of  130ft.  above  mean  sea-level. 
The  canal,  if  carried  out,  would  shorten  the 
passage  by  529  miles  between  the  Clyde  and  East 
Coast  ports. 

NoRTn  Bkitish  Eailwav  Comp.ixv's  Nkw 
Li:rTii  -  Edimiikgh  Lixe. — The  new  Xorth 
British  Railway  line  between  Leith  and  Edin- 
burgh, which  has  been  in  course  of  construction 
for  the  last  four  and  a  half  years,  was  opened  for 
traffic  on  Wednesday.  The  line  is  about  a  mile 
long,  and  starting  from  the  Central  Station, 
which  practically  extends  from  the  foot  of  Leith- 
walk  to  Easter-road,  it  runs  at  a  height  ot  about 
I.5ft.  above  the  street  level,  behind  Duke-street, 
cuts  through  Glover-street,  and  is  carried  over 
E  ister-road  bj'  a  bridge.  From  this  point  the 
railway  runs  through  the  Eastern  Sawmills, 
almost  parallel  with  Lochend-road,  and  near 
where  this  road  is  crossed  by  the  Caledonian 
Hail w.ay  Company's  new  line  the  railway  dips  into 
a  cutting  3oft.  deep,  which  enables  it  to  pass  under 
the  Caledonian  Company's  line.  It  is  then  carried 
through  the  farm  between  Locheue  Loch  and  the 
Eistern  Cemetery,  and  joins  the  suburban  line  a 
little  below  Aobeyhill  Station.  The  Central 
Station  has  a  frontage  of  22utt.  in  Duke-street, 
where  it  is  four  stories  high,  and  200ft.  in  Leith- 
walk,  where  it  is  only  two  stories  high.  On  the 
street  levels  shops  have  been  erected,  and  above 
them  are  the  station,  waiting-rooms,  and  offices 
on  the  platform  level.  The  other  two  stories  in 
Duke-street  consist  of  dwelling-houses  for  the 
railway  officials.  The  main  entrance  and  the 
bookiog-hall  are  at  the  corner  of  Duke-street 
and  Leith  -  walk,  and  at  this  corner  the 
building  is  surmounted  bv  a  three-dialled  clock. 
The  station  is  830ft.  long" and  220ft.  broad  at  its 
widest  point,  and  tho  entire  building  is  roofed 
with  glass,  supported  by  one-span  iron  girders. 
There  are  four  platforms,  and  hydraulic  hoists 
have  been  erected  at  Duke-street  and  Eister- 
road  respectively  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
luggage  into  the  station,  which  is  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity.  Tho  contractors  for 
the  buililing  were  Messrs.  G.  and  U.  ( 'ousins  :  .and 
for  roofing.  Sir  William  Arrol  and  Company, 
(tlasgow.  Messrs.  Blyth  and  Westland,  C.E., 
were  the  engineers. 

Wick  and  Lviistf.u  Lioiit  Railway. — This 
railway,  which  was  opened  for  traffic  on  Wednes- 
day, having  been  inspected  by  Mijor  Drui't.  of 
the  Board  of  Tr.adc,  is  13]  miles  in  length.  The 
estimated  cost  was  slightly  over  £70.01(0.  The 
Highland  K.iilway  Co.  undertook  tho  conslructi(m 
of  the  line.  Tho  engineer  is  Mr.  Roberts.  C.E., 
Inverness,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  William 
Kennedy,  Partick.  The  track  starts  from  the 
w.>8t  end  of  the  Highlani  Railway  Station  at 
Wick,  a  short  distance  from  which  it  curves  to 
tho  left,  and  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction  for 


the  rest  of  the  way,  running  parallel  with  the 
country  road.  Intermediate  stations  are  provided 
at  Thrumster,  1  Ubster.  Clyth,  and  Occumster. 


CHIPS. 

It  having  been  announced  that  new  building  by- 
laws are  likely  to  be  adopted  soon  by  the  Rochdale 
Corporation,  some  of  the  local  builders  are  hasten- 
ing to  get  plans  sanctioned  under  the  existing 
regulations.  To  a  great  extent  this  explains  the  fact 
that  at  their  meeting  on  Thursday  in  last  week  the 
building  committee  had  the  plans  for  no  fewer  than 
225  proposed  new  houses  submitted  to  them  for 
approval. 

A  Local  Government  inquiry  was  held  at  Castle 
Eden  Colliery  on  Friday  by  Mr.  A.  A.  G.  Malet, 
inspector,  into  an  application  of  the  Eisington 
Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to  a  further 
extension  of  the  sewerage  scheme  for  Monk  Hesle- 
don.  Messrs.  D.  Balfour  and  Son  produced  in- 
formation as  to  the  scheme.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition. 

The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Augustine's  Church 
at  Doverconrt  will  be  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
with  Masonic  ceremonial  on  Saturday  in  next  week, 
the  nth  inst. 

The  new  Ehaetian  Railway,  whereby  the  journey 
from  London  to  the  Engadiue  will  be  accomplished 
in  30  hours  instead  of  three  days  as  hitherto,  was 
officially  inaugurated  on  Sunday,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Federal  authorities.  The  line  was  opened 
for  general  traffic  on  Wednesday.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  was  begun  in  October,  1898, 
and  four  years  have  been  occupied  by  the  boring 
of  the  Albula  Tunnel,  which  is  5,Slil3  metres  in 
length.  The  railway  starts  from  Thusis  and  runs 
to  Celerina  at  present,  but  will  open  to  St.  Moritz 
next  year. 

A  new  organ  screen  has  just  been  presented  to 
Llandaff  Cathedral  by  Mr.  F.  Insole,  and  was 
formally  unveiled  in  last  week.  The  screen  was 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Seddon,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Seddon  and  Carter,  architects,  CardiiV. 
The  work,  which  is  in  teakwood,  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Clarke,  of  Llandaff. 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society 
visited  Arbor  Low  on  Saturday.  The  party  in- 
cluded Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  Mr.  W.  J.  Andrew 
(who  has  conducted  excavations),  Mr.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon  (the  president),  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Yates  (the  hon. 
secretary).  Professor  Dawkins  pointed  out  the 
striking  resemblance  between  Arbor  Low  and  Abury . 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  All 
Saints'  Church,  Maidstone,  in  memory  of  the 
soldiers  of  West  ICeiit  who  fell  in  the  war.  It  was 
executed  by  the.  firm  of  Lavers  and  Westlake,  Art 
Glass  Works,  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  passed 
the  preamble  of  the  City  and  South  London  Rail- 
way Company's  Bill  for  the  extension  of  .their  line 
from  the  Angel  to  Enston,  and  the  construction  of 
a  new*' tube'*  from  Brixton  to  Kiug  William-street, 
E.G.  The  Bill  has  already  pxssed  through  all  stages 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  Looal  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Norwich  last  week  before  Lieut.-Col,  A.  C.  Smith, 
R.E.,  as  to  an  application  from  the  city  council  for 
approval  to  the  borrowing  of  the  sum  of  .£1,.550  for 
the  purchase  of  the  prem'ses  Nos.  3  and  5,  Mig- 
dalen-road,  and  the  conversion  of  the  same  into  a 
divisional  police-station. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  the  Improvements  Committee  will  submit 
for  approval  a  proposal  for  the  execution  of  certain 
street  widenings  in  South  London  in  connection  with 
a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  new  tramway 
from  Camberwell  Green  to  Lorilship-lane.  The 
thoroughfares  proposed  to  be  widened  in  certain 
parts  are  Denmark  Hill,  Champion  Park,  Grove- 
lane,  Dog  Kennel-hill,  Grove-vale,  and  Lordship- 
lane.  The  gross  cost  of  the  improvement  is  esti- 
mated at  £119,900,  of  which  £78.900  represents  the 
cost  of  acquiring  property  and  £41,000  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  paving  and  other  works. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  made  for  a  dis- 
charge from  bankruptcy  on  liehalf  of  John  Thomas 
Roach  Pengelly,  otherwise  H.  R.  Nathan  (trading 
as  H.  R.  Nathan),  Chingford,  late  Rotorna,  Upper 
Walthamatow-road,  Walthamstow,  N.E.,  builder, 
an  order  of  discharge  has  been  refused. 

The  new  superintendent  of  buildings  in  New 
York  recently  did  a  courteous  thing  in  offering  to 
a  number  of  the  principal  architects  in  the  city  the 
nomination  of  a  chief  inspector,  promising  to  appoint 
anyone  that  they  might  nominate,  whether  he  knew 
him  or  not.  'The  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Walter  T. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  who  was  for  several  years 
superintendent  for  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Histings, 
and  acted  as  general  superintendent  of  construition 
of  the  buddings  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo.  According  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Thompson 
immediately  appointed  Mr.  Smith. 
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TKE    BUILDING    NEWS. 


FBOFESSIONAI.   AND   TRADE 
SOCIETIES. 

BiusTOL  Civil  ExGiNnEus  at  Newport. — The 
Bristol  Association  of  Engineers  visited  Newport, 
Mon.,  on  Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  public  works  which  the  corporation  have  in 
hand.  They  were  met  at  ilagor  Station  by 
Alderman  T.  Canning  (a  member  of  the  Newport 
Waterworks  Committee)  and  R.  II.  Haynes 
(borough  engineer),  and  were  driven  to  AVent- 
wood,  the  site  of  the  great  waterworks  which  will 
supply  the  Newport  of  the  future.  .\Iderman 
Canning  gave  a  general  account  of  the  works, 
the  main  feature  of  which  is  a  reservoir  to  contain 
nearly  400,000,000  gaUons :  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham  (consulting  engineer)  and  ilr.  J. 
Macdonald  (works  manager)  explained  the  works 
in  detail.  The  party  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  Jlr.  Latham,  and  after  lunch  they  drove  to 
Newport  in  brakes,  inspected  the  new  electric 
power  station,  went  on  to  Messrs.  Lysaght's  Orb 
Works,  visited  the  site  of  the  new  transporter 
bridge  (the  first  on  that  principle  to  be  erected  in 
the  United  Kingdom),  and  returned  to  the  King's 
Head  for  dinner,  prior  to  returning  to  Bristol. 
Among  the  party  were  the  president  (Mr.  A.  P.  I. 
Cotterell),  Mr.  Pearson  (chief  waterworks  engi- 
neer), and  Mr.  Irvine  (Bristol  gas  engineer). 

CoxFEKENCE  OF  Sanitary  IxsrEcToRs. — The 
seventh  annual  conference  of  the  National  Union 
of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  founded  in  1887,  and 
having  at  present  a  membership  of  413,  was  held 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  at  the  town- 
hall,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Prior  to  the  con- 
ference, the  annual  meeting  of  the  union  was 
held,  and  was  followed  by  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Midland  District  Centre.  In  their  annual 
report,  the  executive  council  of  the  union  recorded 
another  successful  year,  and  congratulated  the 
members  upon  the  standard  of  the  work  of  the 
session,  and  on  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
union  in  general.  There  had  been  an  increase  iii 
membership  of  15.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  sanitary  districts  were  now  represented.  The 
roll  of  members  included  representatives  from 
thirty  counties  in  England  and  A\'ales,  and  the 
influence  of  the  union  had  made  itielf  apparent  in 
several  of  the  southern  counties.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  union  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
council  had  to  again  express  regret  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  long-deferred  Bill  for  the  codifica- 
tion and  amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
had  again  been  postponed,  and  the  dropping  of 
the  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Francis  S.  Powell, 
M. P.,  president  of  tlie  union,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
qualification  and  tenure  of  oflBce  of  medical 
oflicers  and  inspectors,  and  provisions  as  to 
superannuation  allowances,  was  to  be  deplored. 
The  council  had  resolved  to  petition  the  Local 
Government  Boanl  repudiating  the  opposition  to 
the  Billof  the  Municipal  Corporations  Association, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  founded  on  a  mis- 
representation of  fact.  The  president  of  the 
union  for  the  ensuing  year  will  again  be  Sir 
Francis  Powell,  anrl  Mr.  H.  H.  Spears,  West 
Bromwich,  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  council. 
When  the  members  assembled  for  the  conference 
they  were  cordially  welcomed  to  the  town  by  the 
Mayor  (Councillor  G.  M.  Bird)  and  Alderman 
Park  (chairman  of  the  sanitary  committee). 
Among  the  papers  read  was  one  by  Professor 
Boyce,  on  "  The  Necessity  for  the  I'rovision  of 
Systematic  Sanitary  Training,  in  A'iew  of  the 
Rapid  Progress  of  Sanitary  Science."  Mt.  J. 
Brook,  Stratford-on-Avon,  gave  information  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  affairs  in  his  own  district, 
and  its  sanitary  progress  during  recent  years. 

National  Federation  of  Buildixg  Trade 
Employeus  Back  vv  Lord  Fenrhyn-.  —At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers  of  Great 
Britiiin  and  Ireland,  held  at  the  Midland  Hotel, 
Derby,  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  William Sheppard,  L.C.C.,  London:— "That 
the  members  present  at  this  meeting  of  the 
l.'ouncU  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building 
Trade  Employers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
desire  to  convey  to  Lord  Penrhyn  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  successful  defence,  and  persistent 
maintenance  of  the  principles  oi  freedom  of 
contract,  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  security  of 
property.  The  members  also  desire  to  thank  L'ord 
Penrhyn  for  his  attitude  in  respect  to  these 
principles,  and  express  their  sincere  regret  at  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  misrepresent 
Lord  Penrhyn's  conduct."  The  motion  was 
gcconded  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Blackbarn  (Cardiff),  and 


was  carried  unanimously,  the  formal  resolution 
being  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Employers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Green  (president)  and  Mr. 
C.  Alfred  G.  HassaU  (secretary). 


CHIPS. 

During  the  past  week  Mr.  Carnegie  has  promised 
the  following  amounts  for  free  libraries,  on  the 
usual  conditions: — Leyton  £8,000  (for  two  build- 
ings), ToKjuay  £7,000.  Ram8gate;£7,000,  Twicken- 
ham £6,000,  Stoke  Newington  £4,000,  Crompton 
£S,500,  St.  Anne's-on-Sea  £3,500,  and  Lurgan 
£2,000. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Man- 
chester, have  recently  supplied  their  patent 
Manchester  grates  and  exhaust  roof  ventilators  to 
the  Culcheth  Cottage  Home?,  near  Warrington. 

At  the  council-chamber,  Birmingham,  on  Friday, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Boulnois,  Local  Government  Board  in- 
spector, held  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  a  scheme 
prepared  by  the  London  and  North- Western  Rail- 
way Company  for  providing  new  dwellings  for 
persons  of  the  labouring  class.  The  London  and 
North- Western  Company  propose  to  acquire  thirty- 
three  houses  near  Monument- lane  Station  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  railway.  The  houses 
were  occupied  by  persons  of  the  labouring  class,  and 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  the  persons 
displaced,  numbering  122,  by  houses  at  no  great 
distance  from  those  pulled  down.  It  was  intended 
to  erect  nineteen  new  houses,  each  house  containing 
five  rooms,  with  yard,  kc.  Further  information 
was  given  to  Mr.  Boulnois  by  Mr.  Stannard,  district 
estate  office  of  the  company.  Messrs.  Ball  and 
Hatley,  of  the  chief  estate  office,  were  also  present. 

The  new  Church  and  Sunday-schools  erected  by 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  body  at  Catch- 
gate,  near  Annfield  Plain,  were  opened  on  Friday. 
The  church,  which  is  built  of  stone,  will  accommo- 
date some  500  worshippers,  and  provision  is  made  in 
the  Sunday-school  for  about  300  children.  The 
designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Davis,  of 
Burnopfield,  whde  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Ayton  and  Sons,  of  Benfieldside.  The  total  cost  is 
over  £2,100. 

Foundation-stones  were  laid  on  Monday  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Church  at  Mdburn,  near  Ponteland.  The 
church  has  been  designed  to  seat  over  200  parsons ;  a 
large  vestry  is  arranged  so  that  on  special  occasions 
this  may  be  used  for  extra  seating  accommodation 
by  means  of  a  sliding  partition.  The  plans  show  a 
building  in  a  simple  treatment  of  Gothic.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Wm.  Boiston,  of  Higham  Dykes, 
the  architects  being  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Tweedy, 
Newcastle. 

At  their  last  meetmg  the  corporation  of  Ipswich 
decided  to  purchase  two  additional  parks  for  the 
borough.  One  of  these  is  the  higher  portion  of  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  late  Jeremiah  Byles's 
mansion  in  St.  Helen's  parish;  it  is  well- wooded, 
and  contains  11^  acres,  and  will  cost  £7,000.  At 
the  same  time,  a  fringe  for  widening  St.  Helen's- 
street  and  Nottidge's-lane  will  be  taken  oif  the  lower 
portion  of  the  estate,  the  remainder  of  which  will  be 
built  over.  The  second  fresh  open  space  is  the  Lower 
Arboretum,  a  well-wooded  park-like  enjlosure 
lying  between  the  Upper  Arboretum  and  Christ- 
church  Park,  both  of  which  are  already  in  the  pes- 
session  of  the  corporation ;  it  is  5  J  acres  in  area,  and 
has  cost  £900  and  a  rent  charge  for  25  years  of  £80 
a  year. 

A  new  Board  school  at  Bedwas,  Mon.,  was 
opened  last  week.  It  accommodates  450  children  in 
two  departments,  and  has  cost  £2,750.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Cardiff  and  Caerphilly, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Marcus  Harding,  of  Caer- 
philly. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  sanctioned 
the  borrowing  of  £4,052  for  the  construction  of  a 
refuse  destructor  by  the  corporation  of  Eccles. 

The  Bishop  of  London  consecrated  on  Tuesday 
the  new  church  of  St.  Cyprian,  situate  in  Dorset- 
square,  Marylebone.  Designed  by  Mr,  J.  N.  Comper, 
it  is  an  example  of  15th-century  English  Gothic. 
The  internal  walls  are  faced  with  Bath  stone,  and  the 
roof  is  of  pine  with  fibrous  plaster  panels.  As  it 
stands,  the  church  has  cost  £13,000,  and  a  congre- 
gation of  more  than  600  is  accommodated. 

Mr.  William  Foulis,  C.E.,  gas-engineer  to  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  died  on  Sunday  last  at 
2,  Montgomerie-gardens,  Glasgow,  after  a  short 
illness.  Mr.  Foulis,  who  was  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  the  son  of  a  former  gas  manager,  of  St. 
Andrews.  In  18f)9  he  was  appointed  gas  manager 
to  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  and  had  effected  many 
improvements  in  the  works,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  an  apparatus,  patented  by  him  in  conjunction 
V  ith  Sir  William  Arrol,  for  charging  and  drawing 
retorts,  a  contrivance  widely  adopted  elsewhere, 
and  which  was  si  id  to  save  a  shilling  per  ton  on  the 
cost  of  labour.  Mr.  Foulis  leaves  a  widow  and  one 
«on,  who  is  an  engineer. 


TO    COBBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselveB  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.  ] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
oommunicfitions  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  tJie  EDITOR  of  the  Building 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand. 
W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by.  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  AJl'drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributioDs. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stbano  Nbwspapeb  Compa.vt,  Liuitbd. 

Telegraphic  Address : — "  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
ahoxUd  be  ordered  early  (price  129.  each,  by  post 
128.  lOd.),  aa  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XX.X:iX.,  XLI.,  XLVI  , 
XLIX.,  T.TTT.,  LXI.,  LXn.,  I.XIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvm.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  Lxxn.,  lxxui., 

LXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI..  LXXVn.,  LXXIX., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Buildino  News, 
price  29.,  post  free  28.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  Houije, 
Clement's  Iim  Passjige,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  Statea,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dol9.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6g.  Od.  (or  33fr.  SOc.)  To  India,  £1  68.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6a.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CH.IRGES. 
The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Adverti-sements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  l9.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  tlrst 
line  counting  aa  two,  the  minimuin  charge  being  58.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Sliscellaneous  and  "Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  tlist  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  tenns  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  applioatiou 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shilling  fob  Twenty-foub  Words, 
and  Sixpence  for  evtry  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Advertise inents  must  he  prepaid. 

•,*  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C.,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Frontr-page 
Advertisements  and  alteriitions  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  eecure 
insertion. 


Reoeived.-C.  W.— E.  S.— M.  B.— M.  and  Son.— L.  R.— 
O.  E.  A.— K.  K.  K.-N.  and  Co.— D.  D. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Dbawings    Received.  —  "Callabar,"     "All    British," 


C0msp0utieitce. 


STANDARDISLN'G     BRICKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Siu, — In  your  last  issue  (p.  386),  you  given 
report  of  the  conference  held  at  the  Bviilding 
Trades  Exhibition  to  discuss  the  desirability,  or 
otherwise,  of  formulating  a  standard  of  sizes  for 
bricks.  'There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  speakers  that  in  the  North  of ' ' 
England  very  little  interest  would  be  taken  in  the  ,^, 
movement.  ;   ■ 

As  I  am  one  who  has  been  desirous  for  many   , 
years  of  seeing  something  like  uniformity  in  this 
matter,  I  feel  compelled  to  write  and  stato  thatJ    ;' 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  archi-  • 
tects  in  the  North  would  support  the  reselutitfii 
carried  at  the   meeting.     I  have  myself  for  llie 
last  three  years  specified  a  uniform  size  of  brick 
for  facing  common  and  glazed  work  to  wall  four 
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counww  to  «  foot  with  joints.  Thus  f  am  enabled 
to  ohliiin  a  Itiii.  w.iU  \vit>i  facin<ya  onoflide,  glazed 
tho  other,  nn  I  lilU'd  iutcra.illy  wIlH  coiumoD  bricks 
with  a  pprfoct  bond,  and  saving  any  cutting  or 
ufiin^  of  iron  tio4. 

I  have  never  found  the  builders  raise  any 
objection  when  niy  requirements  have  been  clearly 
stated  in  the  Hpecitication  before  tenderinj;, 
nor  have  1  hid  any  dilliiulty  with  the  brick- 
makers. 

The  standardising  of  the  sizes  of  bricks  rests  with 
us  architects  far  uiore  than  wilh  the  makers. — 
I  am,  &<•,,  II.  A.scor<.H  Chapman. 

Prudential  Buildings,  I'ark-row,  Leeds, 
Juno  'AO. 


Intcit0mmuntcati0n. 


QUESTIONS. 

fllSNI  ]-PlaBter  of  Paris. —Cun  any  of  your 
reaiU'rs  reC'imraOD(i  me  a  book  dealinj*  with  manufacturing 
and  utw  of  pUxUTHnd  itjcumbinatioQ  *-G.  VV.  Kaim-leb. 

[IIO«.]  —  Bxtemal  Plaster-  —  Are  the  white 
cemeotH-Koene's,  Parian,  Adamant,  ice— durable  for 
oxU>mal  pla-iteriug  between  half-timber  work  ?  If  so,  is 
it  the  cimt'im  to  <H<*  sand  or  neat  cement,  or  on  a  ground 
of  TortUnd '  Ik  there  any  other  approved  method  of 
finishing  external  plistering  a  light  colour  without 
sacrifice  of  durability  ?— ^V.  A. 

111036.]— Flats-— In  what  year  were  flata  first  built  in 
Lou'lon,  Bod  where  an;  Hoaie  of  the  earliest  buildings  ?  — 
J.  K. 

(11937-1-Oharrfea- — What  would  be  a  fair  and 
reawtnable  professional  charge  for  mikinj  (I)  general 
partioiilard  anJ  tracing  of  staircases  for  four  proposed 
electrical  pis-sen^er  lifts  and  four  dinner  lifts'  (2)  Ob- 
taining e7<timit»i  (giving  pirticular^s  psrsoailly  to  engi- 
neers  tenlering)— highest  tender  £1,611,  lowest  tender 

£i,oror— B 

[11J*S9.]— Australia.- 1  am  thinking  of  emigrating 
lo  Au.,trHlia  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  chiefly  from  a 
health  sttndpoin'.-  1  should  not  wish  to  be  away  more 
than  twelve  m  mths,  and,  of  course,  sh)uld  Ike  to  carry 
on  my  present  employment,  an  architect  aai  sirveyor's 
assistant.  I  shouli  be  glad  of  any  a-ivics  resp^^ting  c  ji- 
ditions  and  advisability,  also  likelihood  of  obtaining  a 
Bituation.— J-  G-  £- 

(H99J.1 -Drift  under  Slating-Is  there  any  com- 
position for  C'tveriog  sl.iting  to  take  the  pi  ice  of  tar  and 
Hand  (or  tir  and  sawdust)  less  uasi^htly  and  equally 
effectual  *-J-  K.  O 

[Il09i).]-Plan3  and  Specifications. -When  a 
btiilding  has  been  completed  in  a-^cordanee  with  plans 
and  Mpecitljations  prepared  by  an  architect,  and  the  usual 
C(immis..ton  paid  for  the  use  of  them  md  superintendence, 
are  they  the  property  of  the  architect  orth.'  building 
proprietor?— Aiioiii  racr. 


REPLIES. 

riW- l-Meaaarement  of  Plate-Glass.  &j — 
rhite-glass  and  lead-lights  should  be  manured  from 
rebate  to  reba'e,  or  extreme  dimensions,  and  any  pirt  of 
an  inch  i.s  rec  toned  as  an  inch  io  m^ituriog.  In  billing 
plat€-gluss  item  state  thickness  and  quality,  and  super- 
ttcial  quantity  in  a  squire,  cirameuciug  with  not  ex- 
cecilmg  2ft.  sup.,  and  keeping  each  size  separate,  thus : 
.1  4,  5,  0.  7,  H.  10,  IS,  14,  lU,  18.  20,  2o,  3jft  ,  and  so  on, 
\^.  Also  state  if  sti'iare.  circular,  or  irregular  shape, 
and  keep  separate,  and  describe  how  glazed-  In  lead- 
lights  describe  the  leit  :  if  in  quarries,  if  bordered,  the 
description  of  gli.s  if  lights  are  secured  with  copper  wire 
or  bands.  K»ep  tho  jiirts  in  pointed  or  cuspid  heads  or 
tiu^ry  work  separate,  statiug  th  it  the  same  hjs  been 
measured  to  the  extreme  points,  and  thit  it  has  bjen 
measured  »qj«re.-R  K  Cahphmtbu  asi.  So.v  ftaautity 
Surveyora,  112,  St.  Pet-rs-road,  Leicester. 

t'lWi  I -Measurement  of  Plate  Qlias,  &c.— 
Lulessitis  slated  in  the  bill  of  quantities,  if  any  that 
all  iMaiurements  aro  "strictly  net,"  all  glass  or  livid  lights 
should  bo  measured  per  fool  superficial.  The  extreme 
dimensions  being  measured,  whether  of  square  circular 
or  irreguUr  shape,  any  part  of  an  inch  is  cill'ed  lin.  in 
measunng.  It  is  usual  to  slate  in  the  quantities  that  all 
glass  u  measured  s.|u»ro,  such  as  cusped  or  pointed  heads 
tracery,  &C-CHAS,  Maukkkzik,  Bury. 


The  I/ondon  Countr  Council  Technical  Kducatiou 
Board  propose  to  take  over  the  0am  leu  School  of 
Art,  Dilmeuy- avenue,  HoUoway,  which  is  described 
as  "one  of  the  largest  and  moat  ai,uocea3ful  of  the 
■oboola  of  art  carried  on  in  Londou  uuder  tho 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  EJucation." 

At  ttiB  Kast  Ham  town-hall,  on  Tuesday,  a 
maxNe  bust  of  tho  lata  Mliiabeth  Fry,  the  well- 
Koown  philanlbropist  and  advocate  of  prison 
tcform,  given  to  the  district  by  Mr.  J.  Passmore 
hdwards,  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton, 
M.I .  Mrs.  Fry  lived  for  years  in  East  Ham,  where 
there  are  two  memorials  of  her  life-work— the 
:hurch  of  St.  Stephen,  lu  Urvoii-street,  Upton  Park 
erected  in  1SS7,  ami  the  PrimiUve  Methodist 
Church,  alao  at  Upton  Park,  oroctod  in  18}I3.  The 
bust  is  of  white  marble  ou  a  Ift  pedestal,  and  it 
dopicta  tho  lady  in  the  (Quaker  bonnet  of  her  period 
Mri.  Fry  lived  for  Jil  years  in  tho  Whito  House,  in 
riasbet- grove,  which  building  is  now  practically  the 
only  relifl  of  Oio  18th  century  stUl  existing  in  East 


PARLIAMENTABT   NOTES. 

Ordn'axoe  SfRVKV  Maps.— In  reply  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Long  says: — The  boundaries  of 
parishes  and  baronies  were  omitted  from  the  new 
issue  of  the  lin.  Ordnance  Survey  Map  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion  with  other  and  more  important 
details  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  special  edition  of 
the  map  is  now  issued  for  local  government  pur- 
poses, on  which  the  boundaries  of  rural  and  urban 
districts,  and  also  those  of  counties,  district  elec- 
toral divisions,  and  county  boroughs  are  shown  in 
red.  Any  question  which  may  arise  as  to  the  old 
boundaries  of  parishes  and  baronies  could  always  be 
settled  on  reference  to  the  copies  of  maps  of  the  old 
edition,  which  are  retained  by  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Dates  ior  Comi'LEtiox  of  Public  Botldixos.— 
Mr.  J.  Ellis  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Friday  what  were  the  dates  fixed  by  contract  for 
the  completion  of  the  various  public  buildings  in 
Whitehall,  Parliament-street,  and  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  was  such  progress  being  made  with  the 
respective  contracts  as  to  insure  their  readiness  for 
the  public  service  by  the  specified  dates.  Mr.  Victor 
Cavendish  replied  :  —In  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question,  the  dates  for  the  completion  of  the 
contracts  for  the  fabrics  of  the  respective  buildings 
are  as  follows: — Xew  War  Office,  June  2G,  1903, 
new  Public  Oflioes  in  Parliament-street,  June  1, 
1907,  Royal  CoUegeof  Science,  June  1, 1905,  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  February  23,  1907,  Admiralty 
(Block  III.)  (say)  June  30,  1906.  (Contract  about 
to  be  made  for  superstructure.)  With  regard  to  the 
second  query,  I  have  to  say  that  such  progress  is 
being  made  with  the  above  works  as  to  j  ustify  an 
assumption  that  they  will  be  completed  by  the 
specified  dates.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  that  the 
fittings  will  not  all  be  finished ;  but  every  efitort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  delay. 


CHIPS. 

Ou  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
T.  E.  Tiffin,  A.M.I.C.E.,  P.A.S.I.,  from  the 
position  of  deputy  borough  engineer  of  West 
Hartlepool,  to  take  up  the  appointment  of  engineer 
and  surveyor  to  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Dartford,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  service  of  silver 
plate  presented  as  a  token  of  the  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  colleagues. 

The  annual  Government  Report  on  Indian  Rail- 
ways, published  this  week,  states  that  in  the  three 
years  1900-2  2,379  miles  of  open  line  have  been 
added  to  the  railway  systems.  Subsequent  addi- 
tions up  to  May  1  last  have  brought  up  the  total 
mileage  of  In  lian  railways  to  26,561,  of  which 
14,316  miles  are  on  the  standard  5Jft.  gauge  and 
11,247  on  the  metre  gauge. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Dacat,  an  inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  Sheffield 
into  an  application  of  the  city  council  for  sanction 
to  borrow  £8,9oS  for  Eyre-street  extension. 

The  provisional  order  obtained  by  the  urban  dis- 
trict council  of  Rimsbottom,  Lanes,  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  construction  of  tramways  5J  miles 
long  has  p  issed  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £60,000. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Peace,  M.A.,  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  appointed  University  Lecturer  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  for  five  years  from  Mid- 
summer, 1903. 

The  London  County  Council  resolved  on  Tuesday 
"  That,  having  regard  to  the  urgent  need  of  healthy 
dweUing  accommodation  for  working  people,  it  be 
refened  to  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  to  consider  the  desirableness  of  putting 
into  operation  section  59  (part  III.)  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  which  gives 
pjwer  to  acquire  'existing  buildings,'  and  to 
•alter,'  'enlarge,'  'improve,'  and  'convert'  the 
same  into  dwellings." 

The  members  of  the  Scottish  Ecclesiological  Society 
visited  Linlithgow  on  Saturday.  They  were  shown 
over  St.  Michael's  parish  church  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ferguson,  minister  of  the  parish,  who  explained  its 
architectural  features.  After  dinner  the  company 
proceeded  to  Dalmeny  Church,  and  subsequently 
visited  other  ecclesiastical  antiquities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  parish  church  of  Tavistock  was  reopened  on 
Saturday  after  restoration  at  a  cost  of  £1,500.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Fellowes  I'rynne  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Dennis,  the  builder. 

A  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Ascroft,  M.P 
was  publicly  unveiled  in  Alexandra  Park,  Oldham! 
on  Saturday  afternoon.    The  cost  of  the  memorial 
has  been  defrayed  by  public  subscription. 

The  FerryhUl  section  of  the  Aberdeen  Corporation 
Tramway  system  was  opened  on  Friday.  It  has 
been  completed  from  Crown-street  to  the  top  of 
Whinhill-road.  The  portion  from  Whiuhill-road 
to  the  railway  bridge  is  at  present  in  course  of 
construction,  and  when  finished  the  entire  route 
will  be  about  one  mile  long.  The  cost  of  the  work 
has  been  £15,000. 


WATEB  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABT 

MATTEBS. 

BiRMiNoiLAM.— The  means  to  relieve  the  Rea 
main  sewer  in  order  to  obviate  floods  in  the 
Sherlock-street  district  has  been  reported  upon  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  City  Council. 
They  state  that  the  serious  flooding  of  property  in 
Sherlock-street,  Longmore-street,  Digbeth,  and  the 
adjoining  low-lying  districts,  occasioned  by  the 
overcharging  in  times  of  storm  of  the  Rea  main 
sewer,  has  occupied  their  attention  for  some  years. 
The  city  surveyor  Mr.  John  Price,  has  made  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
sewer,  as  to  its  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  extremely  low- lying  lands  draining  into  it 
during  heavy  rainfalls,  and  also  as  to  its  condition 
structurally.  As  a  result  he  has  recommended  the 
carrying  out  of  extensive  works  to  remedy  the 
present  evils.  It  is  proposed  to  relieve  the  main 
sewer  by  the  construction  of  a  system  of  storm- 
water  sewers  carried  from  the  River  Rea  to  meet 
each  incoming  branch  main  at  such  a  level  that  the 
discharge  is  not  affected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
river  in  flood  times.  In  certain  portions  of  the 
low-lying  districts  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
adopt  this  system,  but  a  system  of  surface-water 
sewers  has  been  incluled  in  the  scheme  to  deal  with 
such  districts.  The  latter  scheme  will  take  all 
front  roof  water.  The  city  surveyor  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  overflows  and  the 
surface-water  drainage  will  amount  to  .£4S,000,  in 
addition  to  £2,400  for  the  diversion  of  Hope-street 
sewer.  The  committee  recommend  further  ex- 
penditures of  £1,250  for  the  diversion  of  the 
Saltley  outfall  sewer  and  £1,200  for  a  surface- 
water  culvert  in  Somerville-road.  The  work  of 
widening,  deepening,  and  otherwise  improving  the 
River  Rea  at  Nechells  has  been  before  the  council 
on  many  occasions  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
council  having  at  various  times  carried  out  portions 
of  the  improvement  at  a  capital  cost  of  £60,000. 
The  only  important  length  of  the  river  not  yet 
dealt  with  is  that  lying  between  a  point  a  short 
distance  above  Erskine-street  and  the  sewage  dis- 
posal works  at  Saltley.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  time  has  arrived  when  the  improvement 
should  be  continued  for  that  portion  between  the 
commencement  of  the  Gas  Committee's  lands  to  the 
outfall  of  the  millrace  near  the  sewage  disposal 
works.  This  improvement  involved  the  purchase  of 
the  water  rights  of  Mr.  Wdls,  at  Park  Mills,  who 
is  willing  to  dispose  of  his  water  rights  and  about  six 
acres  of  land  for  £12,600  and  costs.  The  Corpora- 
tion have  been  advised  by  Messrs.  Mansergh  and 
Sous  and  the  city  surveyor  that  this  is  the  only 
effective  course  to  pursue.  The  committee  therefore 
recommend  that  they  should  be  authorised  to  accept 
Mr.  VTills's  offer. 

Colchester. — The  newly-completed  system  of 
sewage  disposal  for  the  borough  of  Colchester  was 
officially  inaugurated  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
original  works  were  constructed  in  1883,  and 
opened  in  1S84— a  year  rendered  memorable  locally 
by  an  earthquake.  The  success  of  the  appliances 
then  used  for  the  disposal  of  Colchester  sewage  was 
a  matter  of  constant  debate,  and  at  length  the 
general  officer  commanding  the  eastern  district 
threatened  the  CDrporation  with  an  injunction. 
Chemical  treatment  of  the  sewage  was  adopted  in 
1886,  and  carried  on  with  uniform  success  ;  but  the 
plant  t)eing  insufficient  for  a  rapidly  increasing 
population,  th^  town  council  resolved  to  extend  and 
enlarge  their  works,  and  adopt  an  improved  treat- 
ment of  sewage.  It  was  decided  to  adopt  the  tank 
system  with  bacteria  beds  of  breeze  for  purifying 
the  liquid,  and  the  result  has  been  the  discharge  into 
the  river  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  an  absolutely 
innocuous  effiuent.  The  solid  deposits  in  the  tanks 
are  forced  by  machinery  into  a  press-house,  where 
they  are  condensed  into  sludge,  which  is  sold  for 
manure.  Four  additional  tanks,  holding  a  total  of 
836,000  gallons,  have  been  recently  constructed  for 
the  reception  of  the  crude  sewage,  and  with  the  four 
formerly  existing,  the  total  tank  capacity  is  equal  to 
1,436,000  gallons.  Near  the  tanks  are  six  newly- 
constructed  filter-fjeds,  and  the  mode  of  working 
provides  for  each  filter-bed  being  at  rest  for  some 
eighteen  hours  after  the  liquid  has  been  drawn  oft' 
from  it.  The  breeze  whith  forms  the  purifying 
material  is  laid  on  concrete  floors,  and  is  about  4ft. 
deep.  On  emergency,  it  is  possible  to  charge  these 
beds  with  a  total  of  two  million  gallons  per  day, 
the  average  amount  of  sewage  dealt  with  at  the 
works  being  at  present  about  900,000  gallons  daily. 
The  recent  additions  to  the  sewage  plant,  &c., 
include  a  new  press-house  and  engine-house,  two 
new  sludge-presses,  hydraulic  closing  gear,  pneu- 
matic forcing  receivers,  and  a  storage  receiver.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  borough  surveyor, 
Mr.  H.  Goodyear,  at  a  cost  of  £9,692,  the  estimated 
cost  being  £10,000. 


A  Wesleyan  chapel  at  St.  Martin's,  West  Corn- 
wall, was  opened  lost  week.  It  has  cost  £1,300, 
and  accomodates  376  persons.  Mr.  John  O.  Eva,  of 
Helston,  was  the  architects,  and  Mr,  W.  T.  Cooke, 
of  Mawgan,  the  contractor. 
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(Dut  Jllustfations. 


NEW    rUEMISES,    I'lCCADILLV. 

Xii  particulars  of  tkis  new  block  of  premises  in 
'  'iocadilly  hare  reached  us. 

.  i:\\  OFI'ICES  OF  THE  s  omsll  rXIO.N'  AXU  X.ITIOXAI. 
IXSrUANCE  COMPANY,   COLMORE  ROW,   BIRM!X<iHAM. 

'  Ilr  illustrations  this  week  include  a  yiew 
of  the  front  of  the  above  and  a  plan  of  the 
-ground  floor,  the  whole  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  insurance  company,  together  with 
a  mezzazine  orer  a  part  of  it.  The  upper 
floors,  let  out  as  offices,  are  approached  by  a 
•circular  staircase  with  a  passenger  lift  in  the 
staircase  well.  The  Colmore-row  front  is  to  be 
built  of  grey  granite,  with  a  finely  axed  face,  so 
far  as  the  lower  story  is  concerned,  above  which 
the  front  is  continued  in  Portland  stone,  with 
bands  of  red  brick.  The  lower  part  of  the  large 
■dome  is  covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slating 
— its  upper  part  and  the  smaller  domes  being  in 
lead.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  for  some  time  to 
<;ome  certain  rights  of  light  temporarily  held  by 
Jidjoiniug  properties  will  prevent  the  building 
rising  to  the  height  contemplated  and  shown  by 
the  view  we  publish.  Messrs.  Henman  and 
■Cooper  are  the  architects. 

CAFE    OF    GOOD    HOrE    CSIVEKSITV  :    SECOXU 
rUEMIATEI)    DESIGN". 

We  illustrated  the  selected  designs  for  these  build- 
ings on  May  29  last,  and  gave  a  view,  with  plans, 
of  the  third  premiated  design  also  at  the  same 
time.  We  now  show  the  second  prize  scheme 
subinitted  by  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Forbes,  whose  plan 
is  quite  different  to  that  placed  first.  It  is  a 
straightforward  and  well-arranged  building.  The 
coloured  view  submitted  in  the  competition  was 
too  highly  tinted  to  come  out  really  well,  and  to 
do  this  reproduction  as  satisfactorily  as  we  have 
managed  it,  time  was  needed.  The  boldly  pro- 
jecting cornice  casts  a  deep  shadow,  adding  a 
suitable  effect  to  the  facades  for  its  position, 
though  otherwise  the  detail  is  somewhat  un- 
interesting. The  loggia  and  corridors  below 
would  help  to  keep  the  haU  cool. 

T'lBLIO  OFFICES,   rONTYFRIDD  I    SECOXD    PREMIATED 
DESIGN. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Adshead,  the  author  of  this  prize 
design,  says  that  he  has  nothing  of  special  interest 
to  say  by  way  of  description.  Red  brick  and 
stone  were  intended,  and  the  detail  shows  the 
type  of  design  adopted.  We  gave  elevations 
and  plans  of  the  selected  scheme  in  the  Bciliuxg 
News  for  May  22  last. 

IIOCSE    at    KF.I.HAM,  NEWARK. 

This  house,  now  in  course  of  erection,  is  built  of 
Kelham  red  sand-faced  bricks  with  stone  copings. 


The  roofs  are  covered  with  Ilartshill  hand-made 
tiles.  The  drawings  here  reproduced  are  ex- 
hibited in  this  year's  Royal  Academy.  Mr. 
Harold  Bailey,  A.R.I.B..V.,  of  Kewmark,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Newark,  is 
the  contractor. 

RECENT    .^DDITIOXS    TO    THE    30VTH    KEXSIXGTON 
MUSEUM. 

Through  the  benevolence  of  well-disposed  persons 
the  fine  collection  of  art  treasures  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  from  time  to  time  still 
further  enriched.  Amongst  the  later  additions 
is  the  Woodcroft  bequest,  consisting  of  some 
excellent  specimens  of  Late  17th-century  Chairs. 
The  two  chairs  shown  in  the  sketches  are  of  oak 
and  walnut  wood  respectively,  with  high  back  of 
scroll  design  and  fittings  of  cane.  The  arms  in 
both  instances  are  scroll-shape,  the  legs  are  turned 
and  tied  together  with  stretchers  :  the  oak  chair 
has  the  addition  of  a  scroll  in  front,  with  velvet 
seat,  and  fringed.  The  seat  of  the  walnut  chair 
is  of  cane.  The  Cupboard  stands  about  5ft.  high, 
4ft.  Sin.  wide,  by  1ft.  Gin.  deep.  The  whole 
front  is  divided  into  six  panels,  with  door  in 
centre  ;  the  panels  are  moulded  and  carved  out  of 
the  solid.  The  hinges  are  of  wrought  iron,  the 
handle  of  more  recent  date.  This  cupboard  is  also 
of  oak. 

LIVERPOOL   CATHEDRAL  :     SELECTED   DESIGN. 

This  transverse  section  through  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  shows  the  side  elevations  of  the  towers 
and  of  the  so-called  transepts,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  gabled  dormers,  which  divide  the  nave 
longitudinally  into  compartments,  shown  by  the 
section  given  in  the  Building  News  for  June  12. 
Last  week  we  illustrated  the  two  end  elevations 
of  the  building,  and  the  plan  and  main  side  to 
St.  James-road  appeared  in  our  issue  for  May  29. 
Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A., 
are  the  joint  architects. 


STATUES,    MEMORIALS,    &a. 

Adelaide,  S.A. — Captain  Adrian  Jones  has  been 
invited  to  execute  for  the  people  of  Adelaide  au 
equestrian  memorial  to  the  contingent  which,  going 
from  that  city  as  part  of  the  Australian  force, 
rendered  good  service  during  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  The  sculptor  has  chosen  as  his  subject  a 
member  of  the  Adelaide  Contingent  engaged  as  a 
scout,  and  the  trooper  is  depicted  in  the  act  of 
suddenly  reining  in  his  charger  as  he  sights  the 
enemy  across  the  rocky  veldt.  The  whole  figure 
stands  lift.  6in.  high.  Next  week  the  plaster  cast 
will  be  removed  to  Thames  Ditton,  there  to  be  cast 
in  bronze,  and  when  the  memorial  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  to  be  shipped  to  Adelaide  for  erection 
upon  a  granite  pedestal  in  one  of  the  public  squares 
of  that  city. 

The  WELLiKaTOx  Memorial  in  St.  Paul's. — 
A  further  stage  towards  the  completion  of  the 
WeUington  Monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  has 
now  been  reached,  Mr.  Tweed's  model  of  the 
equestrian  statue  which  is  to  surmount  the  whole 
having  arrived  within  the  building  During  last 
week  workmen  were  engaged  in  erecting  a  scaffold- 
ing in  the  north-west  bay  adjoining  the  monument, 
and  when  the  plaster  model  was  brought  to  the 
Cathedral  it  was  hoisted  on  to  a  lofty  platform  on 
a  level  with  the  summit  of  Alfred  Stevens's  marble 
and  bronze  memorial,  to  be  transferred  thither 
when  the  preparations  for  its  reception  are  com- 
pleted. There  this  work  of  Mr.  John  Tweed,  the 
sculptor,  commissioned  by  the  committee  to  com- 
plete the  monument,  and  based  upon  Stevens'a 
model,  long  stowed  away  in  the  Cathedral  crypt, 
will  remain  for  the  public  to  judge  of  its  effect 
before  it  is  finally  cast  in  bronze. 


CHIPS. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr. 
Greville  C.  Hems,  son  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter.  Mr.  Hems,  who  is  suffering  from  a  painful 
complaint,  has  undergone  an  operation,  but  is  still 
in  a  serious  condition. 

A  new  folding  map  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  on  a 
scale  of  forty  miles  to  the  inch,  with  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  country— its  features,  resources,  and 
means  of  communication — has  just  been  published 
by  Don  Eugenio  Larrabure  y  Unanue,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
E  Iward  Higginson,  Canute-road,  Southampton,  the 
Consul  for  Peru.  An  inset  map  of  England  and 
Wales  to  like  scale  enables  one  to  grasp  the  vast 
area  covered  by  this  thinly-populated  territory. 

A  second  section  has  been  added  to  the  Church  of 
St.  John  at  Gainsborough,  and  was  dedicated  last 
week  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  first  portion 
was  built  in  lSSl-2,  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  of  Westminster,  and  con- 
sisted of  six  bays  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  but 
without  the  clerestory.  Three  more  bays  have  now 
been  added  to  the  nave,  also  from  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite's  designs,  and  the  church  now  seats  800 
persons. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  have  recently  published  a 
folding  pocket  map  of  Glossop  and  the  sun-ounding 
district  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile.  The 
map  is  printed  in  colours  on  sheets  ISin.  by  r2in., 
mounted  on  canvas,  iu  a  cover.  It  is  in  outline  with 
contours,  the  hill  features  being  printed  in  brown. 
It  includes  the  two  routes  over  the  Pennines  from 
Mottram  to  Penistone  and  from  Greenfield  to  Holm- 
firth,  Glossop  just  coming  into  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  map.  Unfortunately,  every  country 
road  paved  with  setts,  however  bad,  is  marked 
first-class,  there  being  little  discrimination  as  to  the 
character  of  the  surface  from  the  cyclist's  or  driver's 
viewpoint. 

Messrs.  Andrew  Handyside  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Derby  and  London,  have  obtained  the  contract  for 
the  supply  of  two  swing-bridges  for  the  Cardiff 
Railway  Company.  One  bridge  will  carry  two  lines 
of  rails 'and  two  roadways  over  the  communication 
passage  of  the  South  Dock,  Cardiff,  and  the  smaller 
bridce  will  carry  a  single  line  and  one  roadway 
over  the  entrance  lock. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Inglis,  the  chief  engineer,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  general  manager  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Joseph  L. 
Wilkinson. 

A  receiving  onler  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Walter  George  Brown  (formerly  carrying  on  busi- 
ness under  the  style  or  firm  of  G.  Brown  and  Son, 
and  latterly  as  Walter  G.  Brown),  Leicester,  con- 
tractor ;  and  also  in  that  of  Joseph  Molyneux,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire,  builder. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  city  council  of  Exeter, 
a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Jerman, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bedford-circus,  a  member  of  St. 
David's  Ward,  resigning  his  seat  in  consequence  of 
his  position  as  architect  to  the  Exeter  School  Board. 
He  inclosed  five  guineas.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
declaring  the  vacancy.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Loram, 
A.  T.  Oliver,  J.  Stocker,  E.  C.  Perry,  W.  Wreford, 
and  the  Mayor  joined  in  the  regret  at  Mr.  Jerman's 
resignation,  and  it  was  decided  to  enter  a  record  of 
his  services  in  the  minutes. 

The  pavilion  and  concert-hall  at  the  seaward  end 
of  Cleethorpes  pier,  together  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  pier  itself,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Monday.  The  structural  damage  done  exceeds 
£5,000,  and  the  season's  takings  are  also,  of  course, 
lost. 

In  connection  with  the  improvements  at  the  Port 
of  Dover  for  shortening  the  cross-Channel  passage, 
two  new  electric  cranes  have  just  been  installed. 
These  cranes,  the  equipment  of  which  has  cost 
£11,000,  have  been  constructed  to  the  design  of  Sir 
William  Prcece  and  Messrs.  .Siemens.  They  com- 
mand both  sides  of  the  Admiralty  Pier,  and  have 
involved  very  large  structural  additions.  The  cranes 
are  to  be  used  for  the  transhipment  of  mails  and 
baggage  iu  speciallv-budt  crates  capable  of  con- 
taining 2J  tons.  Under  the  new  system,  which 
came  into  operation  on  July  1,  coincident  with  the 
advent  of  the  turbine  steamer,  a  great  saving  of 
time  is  effected.  Electrical  cranes  have  also  been 
erected  at  Calais,  and  the  mail  steamers  have  been 
specially  altered  for  the  shipping  of  the  crates. 

A  large  new  clock  has  j  ast  been  erected  upon  the 
church  tower,  Beadnell,  Northumberland,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Coronation.  Messrs.  John  Smith 
and  Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Darby,  have 
carried  out  the  work,  and  they  are  also  just 
completing  a  similar  clock  for  Colnbrook,  near 
Windsor. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  buildings  on  the 
hdls  above  Paugbourne,  to  which  Clayesmore  School 
has  moved  from  Enfield,  took  place  on  Saturday. 
The  Clayesmore  estate  is  over  200  acres  in  extent, 
and,  including  the  schoolhouse,  has  been  acquired 
for  the  school  by  a  limited  liability  company,  the 
purchase  price  being  £30,000. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  the  new  rere-los  which 
has  betn  placed  behind  the  holy  table  of  the  Lady- 
chapel  of  St.  Petroc  Church,  Little  Petherick,  was 
dedicated.  It  has  been  given  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  rector,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Barker.  The  reredos  was 
carved  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Comper,  of 
London,  and  contains  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Holy  Child,  S3.  John  the  Evangelist,  Petroc, 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Antony  of  Padua.  It  is 
richly  coloured  and  gilt. 

The  first  school  completed  under  tlie  auspices  of 
the  city  corporation  of  Bristol  was  opened  on  Mon- 
day night.  It  is  a  j  unior  mixed  institution  in  Mina- 
road,  and  has  been  built  from  plans  by  Mr.  H.  Dare 
Bryan,  of  Bristol,  Mr.  George  Humphries  hiving 
been  the  contractor.     The  total  cost  was  £3,228. 

The  sales  at  the  Mart  last  week,  as  registered  at 
the  Estate  Exchange,  amounted  to  £166,035.  For 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  the  sum  was 
£30,720. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

NiDD  Valley  Akbitkaxion.s.  —  Lieut. -Colonel 
W.  H.  Wellsted,  C.E.,  the  umpire  in  the  matter  of 
T.  E.  York:  v.  The  Bradford  City  Corporation, 
has  just  issued  his  award,  amounting  to  £15, "OS. 
The  claim  was  in  respect  of  848  acres  of  freehold 
land  in  the  Nidd  Valley  taken  for  the  construction 
of  the  Angram  Reservoir,  and  the  mineral  rights 
and  sporting  over  other  0,031  acres,  and  amounted 
to  £70,096,  whilst  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  the 
corporation  witnesses  was  £7,470.  The  arbitrator 
for  the  claimant  was  Mr.  Thos.  Fenwick,  C.E., 
L(:ed3,  and  the  witnesses  were  Messrs.  C.  li.  Fen- 
wick, W.  B.  Boord,  John  Maugham,  Richard 
Horafall,  W.  F.  Tempest,  and  John  Farrah.  The 
arbitrator  for  the  Bradford  Cori'oration  was  Mr. 
Chas.  Gott,  C.E.,  Bradford,  and  the  witnesses  were 
Messrs.  Fredk.  Fowler,  W.  B.  Woodhead,  R.  B. 
Broster,  and  George  Runton. 

"  StTPEKrosED  Semi-Detached  Residences." — 
The  Ilfokd  Pabk  Estates  (Li-mited)  v.  Jacobs. — 
Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eidy  has  given  judgment  in 
a  motion    by  the    plaintiffs    for    an    injunction  to 
restrain    the    defendant,   her  servants,   agents,   or 
workmen  from  erecting  oa  certain  lots  in  ISrisbane- 
road,  Iltord,  Essex,  more  than  one  house  within  the 
meaning  of  a  covenant  contained  in  a  conveyance 
dated  November  14,  1898,  and  made  between  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  defendant,  or  any  house  of  less 
value  than  £300,  or  any  building  whereof  the  eleva- 
tion   had    not    been    approved    in  writing  by  the 
plaintiffs'  surveyor  upon  any  one  of  the  lots.     By 
the  conveyance  in  question  the  plaintiffs  conveyed 
to  the  defendant  certain  hereditaments  and  premises 
forming  pxrt  of  the  Ilford  Park  estate  at  Ilford,  on 
the  east  side  of  and  having  a  frontage  to  Brisbane- 
road  of  54Pt.,  and  shown  on  a  plan  and  numbered 
lots  503,  564,  and  565.     The  conveyance  contained  a 
covenant  by  the  defendant  to  observe,  perform,  and 
abide    by    all    the    stipulations    contained    in    the 
schedule  thereto  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  pre- 
mises thereby  conveyed.     The  schedule,  by  clause  2, 
provided  that  no  trade,  business,  or  manufacture 
should  be  carried  on  upon  any  lot  except  those  lots 
fronting  Ley-street.     Clause   5,  which  provided  as 
to  the  value  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  was  as 
follows  : — "  No  house  shall  be  erected  fronting  any 
roid    of    less    value    than    stated  in  the    schedule 
hereunder,    the    value    to    be    calculated    at    net 
prime  cost  exclusive  of  the  laud.     Not  more  than 
one  house  shall  be  erected  on  any  lot."     Then,  as 
regarded  Briabane-road,   the  minimuai   value  was 
stated  to  be  £300  each  house.     Clause  10  provided 
that  no  building  should  be  erected  on  any  part  of 
the  land  save  where  the  elevations  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  in  writing  by  the  plaintiff's' 
surveyor,  and  a  copy  of  the  design  deposited  with 
the  surveyor.     It  appeared  that  the  defendant,  in- 
tending to  erect  certain  buildings,  submitted  first  of 
all  an  elevation  and  then  an  amended  elevation  of 
thi  proposed  buildings  to  the  plaintiff's'  surveyor, 
which  the  latter  refused  to  approve.     No  elevation 
had,  therefore,  been  approved  asrequired  by  clause  lO. 
The   buildings  were  to  consist   ot   two  floors.     On 
the  ground -floor  was  one  complete  tenement  with 
its  own  front  door,    (in  the  upper  floor  was  another 
complete  tenement.     Access  to  the  upper  floor  was 
obtained  through  a  separate  front  door  opaniug  on 
a  staircase,  which  was  divided  by  a  brick  wall  from 
the  ground-door  tenement.     The  two  front  doors 
were  side  by  side,  set  back  in  an  archway.     The 
plaiutiffs'   surveyor    alleged    that   these  buildings, 
which  the  defendant  was  now  proceeding  to  erect, 
were  a  breach  of  the  stipulation  contained  in  clause  5 
of   the    scheiiule.     Mr.  Justice   Swinfen   Eidy,    in 
giving  judgment,  said    the  question  was   whether 
the  defendant    was    committing    a  breach   of    the 
covenant  contained  in  the  deed  of  November  14, 
1893.     The  contention   on  behalf    of  the  plaintiffs 
was  that  the  defendant   was    putting   up  on   one 
lot    two    houses     which     were     separated    hori- 
zontally    and     not    vertically.     It    was    not    dis- 
puted    thit,     if     the     defendant     were     erecting 
two    semi-detached     houses    vertically    separated, 
they     would     constitute     two     separate     houses, 
but  it   was   contended    that  the   building   was   in 
reality  only    one    house.     There  was    no    internal 
communication  between  the  ground   floor  and  the 
first  floor ;  there  was  no  common  staircase,  as  the 
ground  floor  did  not  require  a  staircase;  and  there 
was  no  common  frontdoor,  but  separate  frontdoors 
for  each  of  the  two  tenements.     In  order  to  pass 
from  one  house  to  another  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
out  of  the  front   door  of   one  tenement  to  a  space 
which  opened  upon  the  street  and  to  enter  the  front 
door  of  the  other.    The  language  iu  which  Lord 
Brampton  in  " Grant  r.  Langston"  (I'.IOO)  described 
the  building  there  in  question  was  exactly  api  ro- 
priate  to  dea-^ribe  the   building  in  the  present  ci  se. 
At  page  399  he  said  :   ''  One  roof  covers  the  whole 
building,  but  each  story  is  so  structurally  comp(  '.  ed 
and    arranged     for     p^rmxnent    occupation    bj    a 
separate  occupier  that   there  is  no  internal  ci   u- 
munication  of   any  kind  between  the  two  stoi    is, 
nor  any   com  non   staircase  or  access  to    or  ficm 
the  street,  or  from  any  part  of  the  outside  of  tae 
premises,    each     havin*^    a    separate    entrance    or 
entrances   therefrom.    In   short,  it  would  be  im- 


possible  to   erect   two    separate   houses  under  one    the  original.     The  registrar   said  debtor  swore  he 
toot  or  to  divide    one    building   into   two   distinct    did  not^  see  the  draft  and  did  not  know  whether  he 


and  separate  houses  more  completely  than  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  building  now  under 
consideration."  Now,  the  question  was  whether 
each  of  these  buildings  constituted  one  or  two 
houses.  On  the  one  hand,  reference  was  made  to 
the  cases  of  blocks  ot  flats.  The  first  case 
was  that  of  "Kimber  v.  Admans  "  (UOO),  before 
Mr.  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  and  the  Court  of  -Appeal, 
where  the  defendant  had  erected  blocks  of  flats  on 
the  plots  purchased  by  him  subject  to  similar  re- 
strictions to  those  in  the  present  case.  There  it  was 
contended  that  each  flat  in  a  block  of  flats  was  a 
separate  dwelling-house :  but  Mr.  Justice  Cozens- 
Hardy  held  that  each  block  of  flats  constituted  only 
one  house.  He  said:  "  That  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  seems  to  me  to  be  a  house  of  the  value  of  moie 
than  £500,  and  none  the  less  a  hous  i  of  that  value 
because  it  is  proposed  to  be  used  as  a  series  of  flats." 
On  the  other  hand,  reference  was  made  to  "  Rogers 
V.  Hosegood"  (1900).  There  was  no  question  here 
of  one  house  being  built  and  being  intended  to  be 
used  as  two.  In  substance  there  were  here  two 
houses  structurally  separated  in  every  respect,  with 
separate  doorways  into  the  street,  and  with  no 
internal  communication.  It  was  ditt'erent  from  the 
case  where  a  building  was  erected  and  intended  to 
be  used  for  flats.  In  that  case  there  was  internal 
communication.  Here  there  was  none.  It  appeared 
to  his  Lordship  that  there  was  here  merely  one  house 
superposed  upon  another  house  and  divided  hori- 
zontally. It  was  stated  that  with  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  plans  the  building  could  be  converted 
into  flats.  Whether  that  could  be  done  or  not  was 
not  for  his  Lordship  to  say.  In  his  Lordship's 
judgment  each  building  constituted  two  separate 
houses,  and  was  a  direct  breach  of  the  covenant  in 
the  deed  of  November  14,  189S.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  an  inj  unction  in  the  terms  of  the  notice 
of  motion. 

"  Walnut  "    Furniture.— His    Honour  Judge 
Parry  had  before  him  at  the  Salford  Couuty-court, 
on  Monday,  a    case   in  which  'he   question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  or  not  a  bedroom  suite  of  furni- 
ture was  of  the  description  and  quality  represented 
at  the   time  it   was  purchased.     The  plaintiff  was 
Philip  Hart,  trading  as  Phdip  Hart  and  Company 
in  Oldham-street,  Manchester,  as  furniture  dealer, 
and  the   defendant    was    William    Greenwood;  of 
Teneriffe-street,  Higher  Broughton.     The  plaintiff's 
case  was  that  he  sold  part  of  a  tiedroom  suite  to  the 
defendant,  who,  however,  wished  to  send  them  back, 
being  dissatisfied    because    it   was  not   entirely  of 
walnut.    Plaintiff  contended  that  it  was  the  universal 
custom   of    the   trade    to    give    the   description  ot 
walnut  to  goods  which  had  a  walnut  exterior,  but 
were    constructed    of    other    woods    in    the  inside 
portions.     It  was  stated  that  the  cost  ot  the  furni- 
ture had  it  been  walnut  throughout  would  have  been 
£60  or  £70,  and  the  cost  of  that  sold  to  the  defendant 
was   £15    183.,   which   was  the  amount  claimed  in 
the  action,    the  defendant   having   refused    to  pay. 
The  defendant  stated   that  the  pieces  ot  furniture 
which  he  saw  at  the  plainti&"3  place  and  purchased 
were  secondhand,  but  the  goods  sent  to  him  were 
not  the  same.     The  plaintiff  guaranteed  them  to  be 
of  solid  walnut,  but  they  were    actually  made  of 
four   different  woods.     Defendant  was  of    opinion 
that  the  outsides  ot  two  stands  were  the  same  as  he 
purchased,  but  different  drawers  had  been  put  iu. 
Judge  Parry,  in  giving  judgment  for  the  defentant, 
commented  strongly  on  the  trading  methods  ot  some 
furniture  dealers.     If  goods  ot  such  description  were 
labelled  "solid  walnut,"  the  sellers  would  be  liable 
to  prosecution  under  the  Merchandise  Marks   Act 
for   using    fraudulent    mark*,  and  heavy  penalties 
might  be  imposed.     Some  dealers  did  not  seem  to 
have  learnt  of  the  Act  or  of  its  principles,  and  he 
regretted  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  section 
in  the  trade    who  would   describe  as  walnut  that 
which  was  a  mixture  of  walnut  outside  and  inferior 
woods  inside.     This,  he  thought,  was  nothing  but  a 
fraud,  and  the  only  reason  for  describing  them  thus 
must  be  to  defraud  the  public  and  try  to  persuade 
them  that  they  were  buying  something  which  they 
were  not  really  getting.     It  was  expressly  to  stop 
such  practices  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  was 
passed.    Judgment  was   given  for  the  defendant, 
with  costs  on  the  B  scale. 


had  a  life  interest  iu  the  property  under  the  settle 
ment.    Debtor  said  what  he  wrote  on  the  settlemeiit 


was  at  the  dictation  of  his  wife,  and  the  trustee  s 
solicitor  said  the  effect  of  it  was  to  give  debtor  a 
life  interest  in  the  property.  The  Registrar  said  he 
was  very  dissatisfied  with  the  debtor's  answers. 
Debtor  denied  that  he  had  a  considerable  sum  when 
he  went  away  from  Kiddei-minster,  before  the 
receiving  order  was  made;  he  only  had  about  £10. 
He  was  now  living  in  London  in  the  name  of 
Templeman.  The  examination  was  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight. 

Re  Heney  Plascott.  — This  debtor,  whose  ex- 
amination took  place  last  week,  is  describel  as  ot 
the  Bargate  Hotel,  High-street,  Southampton, 
licensed  victualler,  and  trading  at  the  Cattle  Market, 
Southampton,  under  the  style  or  firm  of  Plascott 
and  Son,  as  contractors.  The  petition  was  filed  by 
the  debtor  himself  on  May  30,  the  receiving  order 
beino-  granted,  and  the  debtor  was  also  adjudicated 
bankrupt.  The  alleged  causes  of  failure  are  loss  on 
contract  now  current  in  consequence  ot  coming 
across  unexpected  springs  and  running  sand, 
necessitating  an  expenditure  of  over  £3,000  instead 
of  £200,  as  estimated.  The  statement  of  affatts, 
as  officially  furnished,  shows  (in  summary)  a 
gross  indebtedness  of  £11,237  73.  Id.,  of  which 
£11,062  13s.  4d.  is  expected  to  rank  for  divi- 
dend, the  assets  being  set  down  at  £5,862  ISs.  2d., 
the  deficiency  being  £5,200  Oe.  2d. 


Re  Georoe  William  Dorking.— The  debtor, 
a  builder,  of  Kidderminster,  came  up  for  his  ad- 
journed examination  at  Kidderminster  on  Mondiy, 
before  Registrar  Talbot.  His  statement  ot  atliirs 
showed  liabilities  of  £7.539,  expected  to  rank 
£2,83t,  deficiency  £911.  Debtor  was  examiu'sd  as 
to  his  building  undertaking  at  Ildl  Grove-crescent. 
(J  nestioned  as  to  certain  payments  made  to  his  wife, 
he  sail  they  were  for  household  expenses.  Debtor 
denied  that  he  had  kept  books,  a  denial  which  the 
Registrar  said  he  doubted.  Debtor  said  there  was 
a  marriage  settlement  when  he  was  married,  and  a 
draft  was  submitted  to  him,  but  he  did  not  read  it 
particularly.  He  admitted  that  some  writing  on 
the  margin  of  the  draft  settlement  was  in  his 
hand,  which  drew  from  the  Registrar  the  remark 

that  debtor  said  at   the  last  examination   that  he  ^  .  ,,  —  _^ 

never  saw  the  settlement.     Djbtor  :    I  never   saw    net  personality  £u5,866 


CHIPS. 

A  Corinthian  column  ot  granite  lOSft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  figure  ot  Victory  12tt. 
high,  standing  upon  a  globe,  the  whole  mtended  as 
a  monument  to  Admiral  Dewey,  the  figure  by 
Robert  I.  Aitkin,  and  the  architectural  design  by 
Newton  J.  Thorp,  was  unveiled  in  San  Francisco 
during  President  Roosevelt's  recent  visit  there. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  ot  Fife  visited  Epsom  on 
Wednesday  for  the  purpose  ot  opening  the  epileptic 
colony,  which  has  been  built  on  the  Horton  estate 
by  the  London  County  Council.  The  colony  has 
been  erected  with  the  idea  of  the  better  housing, 
treatment,  and  employment  ot  the  insane  epdeptics 
from  the  asylums.  The  plans  of  the  buildings, 
which  are  estimated  to  cost  £9S,0a0,  were  ma  le  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Chfford  Smith  (engineer  to  the  Asylums 
Committee)  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  C.  H.  Bond, 
medical  superintendent.  The  colony  stands  on 
112  acres  of  the  Horton  estate,  on  which  the  Manor 
Asylum  with  700  females  and  the  Horton  Asylum 
with  2,000  patients  have  been  erected  by  the  County 
Council.  The  buildings  comprise  an  administrative 
block  and  eight  villas,  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  260  males  and  60  females. 

Messrs.  Newsum's  soft  wood  sawmill,  situate  on 
Trent  Bank,  Gainsborough,  w.as  destroyed  by  Ere 
on  Wednesday  night.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
£•'0  000.  The  mill,  which  measured  180ft.  by  90tt., 
contained  a  quantity  ot  costly  machinery.  Fourteen 
months  ago  works  on  the  same  site  were  burned, 
and  the  damage  then  amounted  to  £S,009. 

The  committee  ot  management  of  the  City 
Orthopirdic  Hospital  are  carrying  out  considerable 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  pre-nises  in 
Hatton  Garden,  consisting  of  new  isolation  ward, 
registration  and  consulting  rooms,  and  nurses' 
cuWdes.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith. 
A.R.LB.A. 

The  new  science  block  of  St.  Peter's  school,  York, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  Ct,Oi)0,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  by  Dr.  AUbutt,  F.R  S.,  Professor  ot 
Physics  in  Cambridge  University,  an  "  old  boy  "  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  II.  T.  Steward,  surveyor,  Whitehall,  has  just 
issued  his  award  as  sole  arbitrator  in  the  case  of 
A.  J.  Russell  V.  the  War  Office,  an  arbitration  in 
respect  of  92  acres  ot  land  at  Plumstead,  which  the 
War  Office  have  compulsorilv  acquired  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  extension  of  Woolwich  Arsenal.  The 
claim  was  for  upwards  of  €10,0110,  a^ndthe  arbitrator 
has  now  awarded  the  sum  of  £12,075. 

Mr.  AVilliam  CoUingwood,  honorary  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
who  was  elected  to  the  society  so  long  since  as  1855, 
but  had  been  living  in  retirement  tor  some  time, 
died  last  weekat  his  residence,  Ro^slyn,  Abbotsford- 
road,  Bristol,  at  the  age  ot  eighty-four.  For  45 
years  Mr.  CoUingwood  was  a  teacher  ot  art  at 
'Liverpool,  as  well  as  practising  the  profession  of  an 
artist.  He  devoted  himself  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  career  chiefly  to  the  reproduction  ot  baronial 
and  other  interiors,  and  in  his  later  years  to  Alpine 
landscapes.  Forty  years  since  he  published  a  volume 
of  lectures  on  "The  Value  and  Infiuenoe  of  Art  in 
General  Education." 

Mr.  Robert  Garnett,  of  Penketh,  and  of  Messrs 
Robert  Garnett  and  Sois,  ot  Warrington  and  Pen- 
keth, cabinetmakers,  who  died  in  April  last,  aged 
73   left  estate  ot  the  gross  value  ot   £81,907,  with 
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Mr.  W.  Alfrkd  Geldeu,  one  of  the  new 
knights  created  in  commemoration  of  the  Jving's 
birthday,  is  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Gelder  and  Kitchen,  architects,  Hull,  and  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects and  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  Sir 
Alfred  Gelder  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  municipal  life  of  Hull  for  a  lonif  time, 
and  he  is  now  enjoying  the  very  rare  distinction 
of  fiDing  the  mayoral  chair  for  the  iifth  year  in 
succession.  He  is  the  first  citizen  during  the 
last  600  years  to  be  mayor  of  the  old  port  for 
five  years  without  a  brealf.  Sir  Alfred  is  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  and  his  labours  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  have  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  wiping  out  of  slum  property  and 
the  creation  of  new  streets.  The  improvement 
of  Hull  in  this  respect  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  remarkable,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  new  knight  that  he  has  taken  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  bringing  about  the  much-needed 
improvements.  The  new  street  upon  which  the 
proposed  new  municipal  buildings  for  Hull  are 
to  be  erected  is  named  after  him.  The  King 
has  also  conferred  the  companionship  of  the 
Imperial  Service  Order  upon  Mr.  Henry  Tanner, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.I.,  the  principal  architect  of 
H.M.  Office  of  Works,  and  upon  Iilr.  Robert 
Cochrane,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Dublin, 
principal  surveyor  under  the  Irish  Board 
•of  Works.  The  following  letter  was  sent 
to  Downing-street  in  reply  to  one  from  the 
Prime  Minister  :— "  5,  Orme-square,  Bayswater, 
W.,  June  24.  Dear  Mr.  Balfour,— I  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yester- 
day wherein  you  say  that  the  King  has  graciously 
signified  his  intention  to  confer  on  me  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday, 
and  for  which  I  feel  greatly  thankful.  I'ossibly 
his  Majesty  may  not  be  aware  that  the  (Jueen, 
his  mother,  graciously  oifered  me  a  similar  dis- 
tinction many  years  since,  and  that,  after 
expressing  my  gratitude,  I  humbly  declined  the 
honour,  and  which  I  again  ask  leave  to  do.  At 
the  same  time  I  feel  abundantly  thankful  for  his 
Majesty's  corsiderate  remembrance  of  me,  and 
remain  yours  faithfully,  J.  Passmore  Kdwakds." 

The  Ancient  Lights  Bill,  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  and  the  Surveyors' 
Institution,  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton,  K.C.,  Mr.  Robson,  Mr.  H.  D.  Greene, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Robertson,  and  was  real  a  first 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  22  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  in  the  present  congested  state  of 
business,  so  useful  and  practical  a  reform  has  no 
chance  of  becoming  law.  The  measure  has,  as  its 
full  title,  "An  Act  for  Amending  the  Law 
Relating  to  Easements  of  Light,"  and  it  consists 
of  eight  parts  and  some  twenty  -  seven  clauses. 
Part  I.  provides  that  its  operation  is  to  be  re- 
stricted to  England  and  AVales,  and  Part  II. 
tonsists  of  half  a  dozen  definitions.  Part  III. 
deals  with  the  limitations  of  the  amount  of  light 
of  a  dominant  owner,  and  Part  IV.  provides  for 
the  obstruction  of  an  accruing  light  easement  by 
notice  in  place  of  the  existing  clumsy  mode  of 
physical  obstruction.  Part  V.  provides  that  no 
title  by  presumption  shall  be  acquired  to  light 
passing  over  a  tenement  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
street.  Part  VI.  makes  elaborate  provisions  for 
certificated  plans  of  buildings  about  to  be  taken 
down,  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  "  official 
surveyors,"  by  which  term  are  described  district 
surveyors  in  London,  and  county  or  borough 
surveyors  elsewhere.  Part  VII.  regulates  the 
statement  of  claims  arising  out  of  rights  to  light, 
and  is  the  most  verbose  of  aU,  and  Part  IX.  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  a  tribunal  of  appeal, 
consisting  of  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  in 
equal  proportions  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  the 
R.I.B.A.  Council,  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution 
Council. 

The  arrangements  for  the  International  Fire 
Prevention  Congress,  to  bo  held  next  week  at 
Westminster,  convened  by  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee,  have  now  been  completed 
in  detail.  The  congress  membership  will  com- 
prise over  800  professional  men — mainly  engineers, 
architects,  and  surveyors— together  with  a  large 
number  cf  fire  brigade  officers  and  municipal 
councillors  and  public  officials,  representing  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  also  the  colonies 
and  the  principal  foreign  countries.  The  con- 
gress wi'l  be  conducted  in  general  meeting  and 


in  sectional  gatherings,  the  whole  of  the  technical 
arrangements  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edwin 
O.  Sachs  as  executive  chairman,  and  there  will 
be  six  sections,  each  of  which  will  have  its  own 
colonial  or  foreign  chairman  and  an  English 
acting  vice-chairman.  The  seat  of  the  congress 
will  be  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  where  all 
meetings,  except  the  opening  meeting,  will  be 
held,  and  the  detailed  arrangements  there  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  M.S. A.,  as 
hon.  general  secretarj-,  and  Mr.  Sheppard,  as 
hon.  meeting  secretary.  The  general  opening 
meeting,  timed  for  11.45  a.m.  Monday,  July  6, 
will  be  at  the  Empress  Theatre,  Earl's  Court, 
lent  by  the  executive  of  the  International  Fire 
Exhibitior,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  will  open  the 
congress.  Four  sections  will  meet  simultaneously 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  to  read 
and  discuss  papers.  The  entertainments  include 
a  congress  banquet  to  the  colonial  and  foreign 
visitors  on  Wednesday,  July  8,  presided  over  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  There  will  be  several 
evening  entertainments,  such  as  a  conversazione 
and  receptior.  The  congress  offices  until  the 
opening  of  the  congress  are  at  No.  1,  Waterloo- 
place,  S.W. 

The  half-yearly  return  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council  covering 
the  cost  of  works  completed  by  the  works  de- 
partment during  the  half-year  ended  Mnrch  31 
last,  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Council.  It 
discloses  some  large  and  serious  losses,  mainly  in 
connecticn  with  the  erection  of  Horton  Asylum, 
Epsom,  and  already  fully  discussed  in  the 
Council.  The  return  deals  with  twenty  estimated 
works,  the  final  estimate  for  which  was  £591,790, 
while  the  actual  cost  has  turned  out  to  be 
£638,531,  or  a  balance  of  cost  above  final 
estimate  of  £46,744.  On  only  four  of  the  works 
is  any  excess  of  cost  over  estimate  shown,  but  in 
these  cases  the  excess  is  £56,535.  The  cost  of 
the  building  of  the  superstructure  of  the  Horton 
Asylum  has  exceeded  the  estimate  by  £37,878, 
the  final  estimate  being  £291,165  and  the  actual 
cost  £329,043.  The  erection  of  a  central  electric 
lighting  station  for  the  same  asylum  has  resulted 
in  an  excess  of  cost  over  estimate  of  £1,977,  on  a 
job  estimated  to  cost  about  £14,000.  The  pro- 
vision of  an  "  epileptic  colony  ' '  on  the  Horton 
estate,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  asylum,  has  resulted 
in  a  balance  of  cost  above  estimate  of  £5,018. 
The  other  loss,  which  amounts  to  £11,617,  is  on 
the  construction  of  the  Hackney  Wick  relief 
sewer.  This  work  was  estimated  at  £125,329, 
and  has  actually  cost  £136.946.  With  regard  to 
this  work,  the  committee  do  not  think  that  the 
ultimaie  cost  is  excessive,  having  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  estimating  accurately.  A  great  deal 
of  difficult  work  was  encountered,  and  much 
pumping  was  necessary.  The  remaining  sixteen 
works  embraced  in  the  return  all  show  a  balance 
of  cost  below  estimate,  the  aggregate  saving 
amounting  to  £9,791.  The  jobbing  works 
executed  by  the  committee  during  the  half-year 
have  resulted  in  a  balance  of  cost  below  schedule 
value  of  £1,334.  The  committee  state  that  the 
number  of  works  referred  to  them  for  execution 
and  not  included  in  the  present  return  was  forty- 
one,  representing  an  estimated  expenditure  of, 
approximately,  £739,000 ;  but  they  did  not 
anticipate  an  excess  of  cost  over  accepted  estimate 
in  respect  of  any  works  where  the  accepted 
estimate  was  over  £1,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  sub-committee  of 
the  Irish  Landowners'  Convention,  held  on 
Monday,  Sir  Thomas  Butler  presiding,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  recommend  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Government  the 
position  and  claims  of  the  Irish  land  agents  on 
the  ground  that  this  class  is  a  body  of  professional 
men  of  conspicuous  ability,  honourable  ante- 
cedents, trustworthy  characters,  and  possessing 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  all  practical 
business  relating  to  the  management  of  estates 
in  Ireland.  In  forwarding  this  resolution  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  meeting 
agreed  to  inclose  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  land  agents  of  Ireland  have  rendered  great 
services  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order  during 
troublous  times  and  in  trying  circumstances ; 
have  always  freely  co-operated  with  the  Execu- 
tive Government  to  preserve  peace  in  their  re- 
spective districts  ;  and  have  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  qualifying  for  their  profession  and  in 
buying  practices  and  partnerships.  The  state- 
ment suggests,  moreover,  that  if  for  Government 
purposes  it  becomes  necessary  to  legislate  for 
these  gentlemen,  whose  sole  occupation,  it  is 
aUegtd,  will  be  extinguished  as  a  result  of  the 


successful  working  of  the  law,  "  it  would  then 
appear  as  if  the  dictates,  not  only  of  justice,  but 
of  expedience,  would  point  to  compensation  of 
some  kind  being  provided  by  the  State."  A 
deputation  from  the  Irish  land  agents  were 
received  on  Tuesday  in  a  committee  room  at  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  number  of  members  of 
Parliament  representing  all  shades  of  political 
opinion.  The  deputation  having  expressed  their 
views,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Irish  land  agents 
were  entitled  to  compensation  in  the  event  of 
their  being  disemployed  as  a  result  of  the  Land 
Bill,  and  urging  on  the  Government  their  claim 
to  favourable  consideration.  J^ater  in  the  evening 
Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  communicated  the  resolution 
to  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Wyndham. 

The  Architectural  Vigilance  Society,  of  which 
Lord  Windsor  is  the  chairman,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter,  and  SirW.  B.  Richmond  are  prominent 
members,  have  passed  a  resolution  regretting  that 
the  competition  of  three  years  since  for  designs 
for  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  Strand-to- 
llolborn  thoroughfare  has  been  allowed  to  be 
without  practical  issue,  and  that,  through  the 
recent  decision  of  the  London  County  Council  on 
the  report  of  the  Corporate  Property  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  Holborn-to-Strand  improve- 
ment scheme,  there  seems  a  prospect  of  the 
lessees  being  allowed  to  exercise  their  individual 
taste  in  building  houses  on  this  site.  They  sug- 
gest that,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  not 
letting  slip  so  unique  an  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  an  architectural  scheme  of  a  dignified  cha- 
racter (and  failing  the  original  proposition  in- 
volving a  uniform  treatment  of  the  whole  site), 
the  suggestion  of  the  Corporate  Property  Com- 
mittee that  the  work  of  designing  the  blocks 
(including  the  treatment  of  the  crescent  as  a 
symmetrical  whole)  be  intrusted  to  a  selected 
number  of  architects  should  be  reconsidered,  with 
a  view  to  its  adoption  by  the  Council. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  council  for  the 
Hampstead  Heath  extension  scheme,  held  on 
Friday,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  J .  Shaw 
Lefevre,  a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  to 
the  effect  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  raise 
£48,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiiiog  80  acres  of 
land,  offered  by  the  Eton  trustees  at  £600  an 
acre,  lying  on  the  north-west  boundary  of  Hamp- 
stead Heath.  Among  the  reasons  urged  for  this 
were  that  the  view  from  the  Spaniards-road  and 
the  north-west  heath  would  be  retained  ;  that  if 
these  fields  could  be  kept  as  an  open  space,  the 
thousands  of  people  who  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
brought  by  the  Tube  would  be  landed  at  once  in 
the  midst  of  the  country  ;  that  the  development 
of  the  Tube  and  electric  tramways  will  bring  a 
large  population  to  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of 
Finchley-road  ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  and 
growing  need  for  playing  fields  within  a  short 
journey  of  the  Metropolis,  and  that  parts  of  the 
proposed  space  might  be  made  fit  for  games. 
Towards  the  required  sum  promises  to  the  extent 
of  £3,000  have  already  been  received. 

O.v  Saturday  last  Messrs.  Eastwood  and  Co. 
invited  the  President,  Council,  and  Members  of 
the  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  Engi- 
neers to  their  works  at  Conyer,  to  view  the  plant 
for  making,  drying,  and  burning  stock  bricks  by 
MoUer  and  Pfeifer's  system,  which  we  recently 
described  (p.  648,  Kov.  7,  1902)  at  some  length. 
The  guests,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred, 
were  conveyed  by  special  train  to  Teynham, 
whence  a  pleasant  drive  brought  them  to  Conyer, 
and,  after  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  works,  back 
to  Sittingboume,  where  they  were  entertained  at 
lunch  in  the  town-hall.  The  visitors,  amongst 
whom  were  several  practical  brickmakers,  were 
evidently  greatly  impressed  with  the  new  system, 
of  which  Messrs.  Eastwood  and  Co.  are  the 
pioneers  and  agents  in  this  country,  and  expressed 
themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  their  visit, 
whilst  sympathising  with  Mr.  Wragge  and  the 
members  of  the  firm  in  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Byrne,  Mr. 
Wragge's  private  secretary  and  head  of  the  staff. 
We  are  asked  to  acknowledge  the  sum  of  two 
guineas  collected  during  the  return  journey  in 
aid  of  the  Orphan  Fund  of  the  Municipal 
Engineers. 

The  excavations  being  conducted  for  about  ten 
days  under  the  auspices  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society,  at  Castle  Neroche,  near 
Staple  Fitzpaine,  were  commenced  on  Monday. 
The  owner  (the  Viscount  Portman)  gave  per- 
mission for  the  work,   and,   through  the  instru- 
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mentality  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Trepplin  (his  steward),  he 
has  given  the  society  the  services  of  four  lahourers. 
About  six  men  are  engaged  on  the  work,  which  is 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Sir.  ?I.  St. 
George  Gray,  the  society's  curator.  A  section 
10ft.  wide  is  being  dug  through  the  ramparts  and 
ditches  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  great  camp. 
Next  week  some  excavations  will  take  place  on 
"  the  Beacon,"  towards  the  north.  The  distance 
to  Neroche  from  Taunton  is  7j  miles  by  the 
Chard-rcad.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Arch;eo- 
logical  Society  to  visit  Castle  Neroche  on  Wednes- 
day, the  '29th  inst. ,  during  their  annual  meeting  at 
Chard. 

Mn.  Hen-ry  W.  SrocK,  F.R.I.B.A.,  writes 
pointing  out  that  the  increase  of  dwellings  in  the 
Lake  District  is  adding  seriously  to  the  pollution 
of  the  waters,  while  steamboats  cover  the  surface 
of  Windermere  for  miles  with  ashes  blown  from 
their  furnaces.  A  Local  Government  Board 
inspector  is,  he  says,  about  to  hold  iniiuiries  at 
Windermere  into  a  sewage  scheme,  and,  says  Mr. 
Stock,  "  like  his  predecessor,  will  no  doubt  recom- 
mend the  granting  of  the  necessary  loan  to  enable 
all  theadditonal  sewageof  this  fast-growing  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  poured  on  to  the  saturated  laud 
by  Parsonage  Bay,  Bowness-on-Windermere, 
where  already  the  shore  is  fouled  by  black  sewage 
ooze,  and  the  reeds  grow  more  rankly  year  by 
year  in  the  shallows,  and  over  all  a  fetid  smell 
poisons  the  air  along  the  pleasant  walk  to  the 
Ferry.  Half  the  charm  of  lake  and  river  is 
derived  from  the  purity  of  their  waters,  and 
Windermere  and  Bowness,  with  all  their  well-to- 
do  residents,  can  well  afford  the  extra  cost  of 
buying  moorland  awa,y  back  from  the  lake,  and 
pumping  and  treating  the  sewage  there,  as  is 
done  at  other  places  where  low  rates  are  not 
allowed  to  be  the  paramount  consideration." 

At  Friday's  meeting  of  the  Holywell  Rural 
District  Council  a  letter  was  read  from  a  firm  of 
solicitors,  stating  that  they  would  be  making 
application  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  for 
power  to  construct  and  work  a  system  of  electric 
trams  over  a  circular  route,  with  headquarters  at 
•-'onnah's  Quay.  It  was  proposed  that  the  tram- 
ways should  be  worked  on  the  trolley  or  over- 
head system,  power  being  drawn  from  the  central 
power  station,  which  will  bo  erected  by  the 
North-Western  Electricity  and  Power  Gas  Co.  in 
the  near  future  to  afford  a  supply  of  electricity 
for  that  portion  of  their  area  of  supply  which 
comprises  part  of  the  county  of  Flint,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  cheap  supply  of  power 
being  thus  obtained.  The  route  selected  passed 
from  Sandcroft  through  Queen's  Ferry,  Connah's 
Quay,  Flint,  Bagillt,  Holywell,  Northop,  Mold, 
Buckley,  Hawarden,  and  back  to  Connah's  Quay. 
A  resolution  was  passed  promising  to  support  the 
scbeme  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  William  R.  Ware, 
for  twenty-two  years  the  distinguished  head  of 
the  Architectural  Department  of  Columbia  I'ni- 
versity,  with  which  he  is  still  to  maintain  a  con- 
nection as  Professor  Emeritus,  is  announced  by 
the  -lii/cricaN  Archiirct,  which  adds  :  '*  Probably 
no  architect  in  the  United  States  is  so  well  known 
to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  his  brother  archi- 
tects, as  Professor  Ware.  Years  ago,  before 
there  was  any  architectural  school  in  this  country, 
Jlr.  Ware,  then  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, admitted  to  his  office  in  Boston  a  few  pupils. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Architectural  De- 
partment cf  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  1867,  he  was  immediately  placed 
at  its  head.  For  sixteen  years  the  Department 
prospered  under  his  care,  and  on  the  formation 
of  the  Architectural  Department  of  Columbia 
University,  I'rofessor  Ware  was  immediately 
called  to  do  for  it  what  he  had  done  for  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  but  in  a  wider  field,  and 
with  more  ample  resources  ;  and  the  great  School 
of  Architecture  of  Cohimbia  University  is  the 
result  of  his  labours.  Fur  many  years  Mr.  Ware 
has  been  called  as  assessor  in  nearly  all  important 
competitions,  and  the  influence  which  he  has 
steadily  exerted  in  favour  of  fair  dealing  in  such 
contests  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
architects  of  the  country." 

A  iiEiMiRT  has  been  published  by  the  Iiussian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Domains  on  the 
working  of  the  State  forests  during  lyOl.  The 
gross  revenue  derived  from  this  source  is  given  as 
."iT, 180, 900  roubles,  or  six  millions  sterling,  of 
which  5'l,54C,02'.i  roubles  resulted  from  the  sale 
of  forest  products,  an  increase  of  384,258  roubles 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  foreSt 
lands   >mder  the  general  forestrv  administration 


on  January  1,  1901,  covered  a  total  area  of 
642,403,400  English  acres,  consisting  of  12,520 
different  forests,  an  area  which  was  augmented 
during  the  year  by  2,489,292  acres,  principally  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  forest  under 
the  desmesnial  forestry  administration  showed  a 
total  diminution  of  638,858  acres,  the  result  of  a 
revision  of  the  forest  boundaries. 


MBETINOS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Monday.  —  International  Fire  Prevention  Congress. 
Opining  Meeting  at  the  Empress  Tlieatrc, 
Earl's  Court.    11.45  a.m. 

TltESDAY.— International    Firt-    Prevention   Congress    at 

Caxton     Hall,     "Westminster.     General 

Meeting,  10.15  a.m.     Sectional  Meetings, 

11.15  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Congress  Opsns  at  Bradford. 

Wed-vesdav.— International  Fire  Prevention  Congress  at 
Caxton  Hall,  "Westminstei .  General 
Meeting,  10.15  a.m.  Sectional  [Meetings. 
11.15  a.m.  to  1.30  p  m.  Reception  of 
Colonialand  Foreign  DelegatesatB.F.P.C. 
Testing  Stat. on  and  Experiments,  3.30 
to  6  p.m.  Congress  Banquet  at  Criterion, 
7,30  p.m. 

SanitaryCongressat  Bradford.  9.30a.m. 
to  2  p.m. 

TauR^t'.vv.— International  Fire  Prevention  Congress  at 
Caxton  Hall,  Westminster.  Sectional 
Meetings,  10.15  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
lieneral  Meeting.  12.30  to  I. .30  p.m. 
Demonstration  of  ExperimentsatB.F.  P. C. 
Testing  Station,  3.30  to  6  p.m. 

Sanitary  Congress  at  Bradford.  10  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.  Lecture  by  John  Slater,  B.A., 
F.R  I.E. A.,  on  "  Architecture  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Hygiene."    8.30  p,m. 


THE  ABCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
JULY  Ulh:  THIHD  SUMMER  VISlT-t«  Great  Tangley 
Manor,  Cliil"Orlh,  Franri'can  Monasteiv.  Churfli  at  Blackheat^i, 
Surrey,  by  -Mr.  C,  HARRISON  TOWNSEND  aDd  St.  Johns 
Seminary.  Wone-^li.  by  Mr.  F.  A.WALTERS.  Train  leaves  Charms 
Cross  at  2  6  p  m  ,  and  returns  from  Chilworth  at  7,5(i  p  m  P.O  f.ir 
4a  6d.  to  he  sent  to  the  Secretary,  .56,  Great  Marlboroueh-etreet,  W., 
not  later  than  THURSU.W,  July  Oth. 

Members    will    obli-e    by   forwardins   changes  of   address   to   the 
Secretary  for  insertion  in  the  new  Brown  Book 

H.  P.  G.  MAl'LE     1    „         „ 
H.  TAN.NER.  Jun.  (    """■  *"*• 


CHIPS. 

On  Monday  the  Bishop  of  Derby  (Dr.  Were)  con- 
ducted the  service  at  the  opening  and  dedication  of 
St.  Alban's  church,  in  Holly-road,  South  Retford. 
Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Bowman  and  .Son,  of  Stamford,  were  the  builders. 
£2,800  has  been  spent  upon  the  fabric,  which 
consists  at  present  of  chancel  and  choir  and  side 
aisles,  whdst  at  the  rear  there  is  a  large  parish- 
room. 

The  south  side  of  the  parish  church  of  Marton- 
in-Chirbury  has  just  been  beautified  by  two  stained- 
glass  windows.  One  represents  the  .Light  of  the 
World,  and  the  other  depicts  the  mother  of  Timothy 
teaching  him  the  Scriptures.  The  artist  is  Mr.  John 
Davies,  Wyle  Cop,  Shrewsbury.  A  short  time  ago 
a  three-light  window  was  placed  in  the  chancel  by 
Mr.  Davies,  representing  the  Baptism,  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Ascension. 

The  Lieutenant  -  Governor  has  sanctioned  the 
commencement  of  the  new  port  works  in  Rangoon. 
A  sum  of  Rs. 5, 16, 724  is  to  be  spent  on  reclaiming 
foreshore  and  providing  pitched  slope.  'Three  new 
pontoon  landing  stages  are  estimated  to  cost 
Rs. 5, 11, 296  and  transit  sheds,  a  trestle  bridge,  and 
tramway  are  estimated  to  cost  a  further  sum  of 
R3.1,05,009. 

A  new  refuse  destructor  was  inaugurated  at  Hey- 
wood  last  week.     It  has  cost  t;5,000. 

Two  days"  celebrations  were  concluded  at  Over- 
stone,  Northamptonshire,  on  Wednesday,  where 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  consecrated  large  addi- 
tions to  the  parish  church  and  Bishop  Thicknesse  a 
new  organ.  The  church  has  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Lady  Wautage  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband,  the  late  Lord  Wantage,  V.C.,  her  father, 
the  late  Lord  Overstone,  and  her  grandfather,  Mr. 
Lewis  Loyd. 

The  London  County  Council,  by  a  Bill  which  has 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  are  seeking 
power  to  provide,  near  the  sites  of  the  various 
street  markets  used  by  costermongers,  a  series  of 
shelters  iu  which  the  trades  can  be  plied,  leaving 
the  thoroughfares  free  for  traffic. 

On  Woolwich  Common  on  Saturday  a  red  polished 
granite  obelisk,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of  the 
Gist  Battery  Koyal  Field  Artillery  who  fell  in  the 
South  African  War,  was  unveiled. 

The  bridge  at  Ilay  Mills,  Birmingham,  is  about  to 
be  reconstructed  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Birmingham 
Corporation,  the  tramway  company,  and  the 
Warwickshire  County  Council. 


^mb^  ©ebjs. 


■WAOES    MOVEMENTS. 

Emioeants'  Information. — The  July  Circulars 
just  issued  by  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office 
state  that  in  Canada  nearly  all  trades,  especially 
the  building,  metal  and  engineering,  and  wood- 
working and  furnishing  trades  have  been  well 
employed,  and  in  some  parts  there  is  a  dearth  of 
skilled  labour,  but  not  in  British  Columbia.  In 
Victoria  the  effects  of  the  drought  continue,  and 
there  is  no  demand  for  labour.  The  furniture  trade 
is  in  a  very  depressed  condition  ;  it  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese,  and  the  demand  for  European 
workers  is  very  limited.  In  South  Australia  there 
is  practically  no  demand  for  more  mechanics  in  the 
towns ;  but  a  skilled  hand,  such  as  a  mason,  brick- 
layer, engine-fitter,  blacksmith,  joiner,  or  carpenter, 
can  generally  find  employment  after  looking  about 
for  a  little.  Throughout  Western  Australia  there  is 
little  demand  for  mechanics,  but  competent  men  in 
the  building  trades  (except  masons)  can  get  work  at 
Perth,  Northam,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  no 
demand  for  them  at  Fremantle,  Coolgardie,  or 
Albany.  Men  in  the  timber  mills  have  been  busy. 
In  New  Zealand  the  building  aud  engineering  trades 
have  been  busy  in  nearly  all  the  principal  places. 
In  Cape  Colony  there  is  a  demand  for  masons, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  otbeis  in  the  building 
trades,  if  they  are  skilled.  The  cost  of  living  is 
high.  Carpenters  at  Pretoria  have  struck  for  a 
minimum  standard  of  .£6  16s.  a  week.  The  building 
trades  in  the  Transvaal  continue  brisk,  and  good 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  can  obtain  work  ;  but 
there  is  no  opening  for  inferior  or  unskilled  men. 
Plasterers  and  stone-cutters  (free  stone)  are  in 
demand.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  first-class 
painters,  but  none  whatever  for  rough  painters; 
they  must  be  thoroughly  good  men,  capable  of 
mixing  their  own  paints,  \"c.  In  the  Orange  River 
Colony  there  is  a  fluctuating  demand  fpr  good  car- 
penters, masons,  fitters,  and  painters,  and  men's 
wages  have  been  recently  raised  to  23.  6d.  an  hour. 

Sunderland.  —  Of  the  350  Sunderland  house 
joiners  who  went  on  strike  on  the  1st  inst.,  150  of 
them  have  already  found  employment  at  lOd.  per 
hour,  the  majority  in  the  town,  and  the  remainder 
in  places  at  a  distance.  The  representatives  of  the 
shipyard  joiners,  who  are  demanding  an  extra  two 
shillings  per  week,  will  meet  the  employers  during 
the  next  i^v^  days  to  arrange  for  arbitration  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  The  Northern  Counties'  Federa- 
tion of  Building  Trades  Employers  met  at  Sunder- 
land, on  Tuesday,  aud  decided  to  lock-out  their 
joiners  over  the  whole  district,  in  support  of  the 
Sunderland  employers,  who  are  resisting  aja  applica- 
tion for  an  advance  of  Jd.  per  hour. 


Mr.  E.  C.  G.  Malet,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  conducted  an  inquiry  at  Scarborough 
town-hall,  on  Saturday,  into  tlie  application  of 
the  Scarborough  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£3,500  in  respect  of  the  repaving  of  Westborongh 
and  Newborough,  leading  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  market-hall,  and  the  aquarium  top  between 
the  Valley  Park  and  the  South  Foreshore.  The 
borough  engineer  (Mr.  H.  W.  Smith)  stated  that  the 
work  of  laying  the  electric  tramways  would  com- 
mence on  October  1,  and  the  present  application 
was  to  borrow  money  for  laying  wood-paving 
blocks  in  the  streets  to  be  broken  up. 


PILKINGTON  &  CO. 

(Established  1838), 
monument  ohambeb9, 

KINa  ■WTLI.IAM  STBEET,  LONDON,  H.O. 

IUgttl€T*A  Xradt  Mark:  « 

POLOiCEAUASPHALTE 

Patent  Asphalte  and  Felt  Roofing. 

AdD-RESISTINa    ASPHALTE. 

■WHITB  SILICA  PA'VINa. 

PYRIMONT  SEY8SEL  ASPHALTE, 

Telki'Uone  No.  6J19  Avesue. 


WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,    WALNUT, 

TEAK,  YENEBE,  and  PANOYWOOD 

MERCHANTS, 

120,   BTJNHILL  ROW,   LONDON,   E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kljid  ol 
■Wood  In  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  fox 
immediate  use. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Keigbley— Board  School,  Moss  CaiT,  Long  Lee    H.  Midgley.  Clerk.  School  Board  Offioea,  Keighley  .      July     I 

Newark-on-Trent—Masrnus  Grammar  School  £25  (merged),  £15.  £10 Godfrey  Tallonts.  Clerk.  Newark ,,      15 

Taunton— Carnegie  Library  (limit  £.i,000  ;  Assessor)    £30  (merged),  £20,  £10 George  H.  Kite,  Town  Clerk.  Municipil  Building*.  Taunton  21 

Stonehaven— Additions  to  Town  Hall George  Murdo:'h,  Burgh  Surveyor.  Stonehaven,  N.B Sept. 12 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Au.rtro-Hunjarian  Consulate-General, 2 J,  Laurenoe-Pounteney- 

lane,  EC (1901)  Mar. 31 

bwansea— Type  of  Terrace  House  for  Working  Classes £10  lOs The  Borough  Surveyor,  Somerset-place,  Swansea — 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BTTILDINQS. 


Treforest— Houses  (lOO)  on  Park  Estate Park  Building  Club  A.  0.  Evans,  Architect  Pontypridd  July 

Romsey-Cottage,  and  Additions  to  Police  Station W.  J,  Taylor.  County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester   

Helston— Additions  to  Workhouse    Guardians F.  V.  Hill.  Clerk.  Union  Offices,  Helston,  Cornwall „ 

Luddenden  Foot -Additions  to  Longbottom  Mills W.  Clement  Williams,  Architect,  20,  Southgate.  Halifax  „ 

Tewkesburv-Eepairs  to  Cemetery  Chapels  Burial  Board   B.  C.  Gray.  Superintendent.  181,  High-street,  Tewkesbury  „ 

Glasgow-MJryhill  Library Corporation James  R.  Bhind.  Architect.  Inverness  ... „ 

Drung-School  House The  Rev.  J.  O'Kane.  P.P..  Quiglev's  Point,  Co.  Donegal  „ 

Ctork— 'V  arioua  Works    Rural  District  CounoU John  Cotter,  Clerk,  Board-room.  Workhouse,  Cork 

West  Bay,  Bridport-Coastgiiard  Buildings Admiralty    The  Director  of  Works  Dept.,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C „ 

Amberley    Detached  Residence W.  L.  Barrett,  Arcade  Chambers,  Bognor  

Catford,  SE.— Two-story  Building  James  Robertson  and  Sons Thos.  George  and  Son,  Architects.  Old-square,  Ashton-under-Lyme    ,, 

Gilfach-Two  Houses ^Ym.  Harris.  Architect,  Oilfach.  Pengam,  Wales  , 

Sligo— Auxiliary  Dispensary  Depot  Guardians J.  Kilgallen.  Architect,  Abeyville.  Sligo  „ 

London.  N.W.     Orphanage Managing  Committee  Sidney  O.  Goss,  3,  Broad-street  Buildings.  E.C „ 

Exley  Head—Seven  Houses,  Wet  H'ead-lane    Barber  Hopkinson  and  Co.,  Architects,  North-street,  Keighley  „ 

Cilfynydd— Ninety  Houses  Building  Club A.  O.  Evans.  Architect.  Pontypridd  - ,; 

Penzance- Store  Addition  at  Albert  Pier Quay  Committee   Frank  Latham.  M.I  C.E.I.,  Borough  Engineer,  Penzance „ 

High  Spen— Workmen's  Institute Consett  Iron  Co.,  Ltd Charles  E.  Oliver.  Architect,  Conse'tt,  Durham    , 

York  Town— Twelve  Cottages,  Ale.xandra-avenue W.  J.  Hodgson,  Vectis.  Camberley „ 

Loufh-Soience  Buildings    ■. Louth  Grammar  School  Governors...  Ernest  E.  Bentlev,  Architect.  1,  Pelham  Chambers,  Grimsby  „ 

Croydon— Alterations  to  Queen's-road  Workhouse Guardians F.  West,  Survevor,  23.  Coombe-road  Croydon „       6 

Lowick-Honsc  and  Shop Thomas  Pringle J.  Lorimer  Miller.  Architect.  39,  Hide-hill,  Berwick-on-Tweed  ,       6 

(.Tlasgow- Physiology  Buildings University  Court   lames  Miller.  F.P,  I.B.A.,  15.  Blythewood-square.  Glasgow  ,       6 

Hornsey,  N.— Additions  to  Highgate  Depot Urban  District  Council    E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Engineer,  9,1.  Southwood-lane.  Highgate,  N „       fi 

Glanamman— Workmen's  Cottages  (800) Gelliceidrim  Colliery  Co David  .L  Michael.  !)7,  O.iford-street,  Swansea „       6 

Pontypool—Rppairs  to  Schools   Trevethin  School  Board  Henry  Byth way.  Clerk.  Pontypool „       6 

D.artmnuth-Fonr  Houses,  Victoria-road  E.  H.  Btick.  M.S.A.  Dartmouth 6 

Wicklewood-Additions  to  Workhouse  Forehoe  Union  Guardians  J.  Owen  Bond,  Architect,  l.o.  Upper  King-street,  Norwich   „       6 

Nantymofl—E.'ctension  of  Premises Industrial  Co-operative  Society    The  Secretary,  Nantymoel,  Ireland „       K 

Horn.sey.  N.— Additions  to  Sanitary  Depot   Urban  District  Council B.  J.  Love.'r'ovc,  Engineer,  99,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N. ,       6 

Leith— Goods  .Stations  on  New  Leith  Lines  Caledonian  Railway  Co J.  Blackburn,  Secretary,  30'2,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow  ,,       6 

Derby— Battery-House Electric  Light  Committee  Arthur  Eaton,  8,  St.  .Lames's-atreet,  Derby 6 

CaerphilIy-CongrpE.ational  Church W.  Beddnes  Rees,  Architect,  37.  St.  Mary-street.  Cardiff  „       6 

Abersek' -School  Enlargement  County  School  Governors    Frank  Bellis,  Architect.  204.  High-street.  Bangor „       (! 

Whitcchapel.  E— Repairs.  &c..  Mile  End-road Guardians F.  J.  TnotcU.  Clerk.  74,  V.allance-road  Whitechaoel,  E 8 

Glasgow-  Natural  Philosophy  Buildings    University  Court    ...  Jas,  Miller,  F-R.I.B..\.,  15.  Blvthewood-square   Glasgow „       B 

Aberti'Iery- Twenty  Houses  at  Six  Bells Arr  .il  Griffin  Building  Club O.  Telford  Evans,  Architect,  8,'  Queen-street,  Cardiff  „       6 

Wellmston,  .Salop -Town  Hull Markets  Co.  C.  R.  Dilg'eish.  Architect  Central  Cliambers,  Wellington.  Salop  ...    „       6 

Hornsey,  N.— Additions  to  Muswell  Hill  Sub-Depot Urban  District  Council    E.J.  Lovegrove.  Engineer,  o:).  Southwood-lane.  Highgate.  N 6 

Belfast  -  Alterations  to  Castlcdawson  Presbyterian  Church T.  Houston,  Architect.  King's-court,  Wellington-place,  Belfast „       6 

Mansfield-Schools.  Brof.mh,all-Iane School  Board  Vallance  and  Westwick.  Architects,  Man«fleld „       6 

Glannmmsin    Three  Hundred  Workmen's  Cottages  Gelliceidrim  Colliery  Co David  J.  Michael,  National  Chambers,  97,  Oxford-street,  Swansea 6 

Stronoilar— Three  Labourers' Cottag»s    Rural  District  Council Geo.  M'Laughlin.  Clerk.  Stranorlar   „       6 

Hornsey.  N.— Additions  to  Western  Park  Sub-Depot  Urban  District  Council    E.  J.  Lovegrove.  Engineer.  9:1,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N „       6 

Glasgow- Goods  .and  Mineral  Stations Caledonian  Railway  Co. The  Divisional  En^inopr.  Prince's-street  Station,  Elinburgh    „       6 

Bradford— Shop  Property,  Manningham-lane Jas.  Ledingbam.  F.R.I.B.A..  District  Bank  Chambers,  Bradford  ...    „       6 

Rinslf-y.  Lanes-Seven  Cottages  Ringley  and  Kearsley  Co.-op.  Society  Grundy  and  Sons.  12,  Brazennose-street,  Minchester ,,       7 

Waltham  Abbey    Foundations  for  Piibhc  Offices   Urban  District  Council    W.  Turner-Streather.  C,E.,  Hi«hbridge-st.,  Waltham  Abbey ,       7 

Portsmouth- Enlargement  of  Post  Office  H.M  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „       7 

Kingswear- Cottage  at  Britannia  Crossing  Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  Mills.  Secretary.  P,idaingtin  Station,  W ,       7 

Bradford-Electricity  Station,  Sunbridge-road Corporation F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  A.R.I.B..-^..,  Brewery-street.  Bradford „       7 

Edinburgh -Entrance  Lodge  Blackford  Hill   R.  Morbam.  City  Architect.  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh „       8 

Dundee— Addition  to  Gasworks  Office,  East  Dock-street Gas  Commissioners  Alex  Tuill.  Engineer.  Dundee  ,.       8 

Leasgill -House  J.  Germain  John  Bmks.  14,  Finkle-street,  Kendal  „       8 

King  Cross,  Halifax— House  A.  T.  Whitelv.  Architect.  41,  Stanley-road,  King  Cro's.  Halifax    ...    „       8 

Huntingdon-Verandah  at  Hospital  County  Hospital  Committee  S  luskip  Lidds,  A.R  I.B.A.,  Mirket-place,  Huntingdon -  „       8 

Edgware-road.  W.— Tenement  Dwelling.s,  John-street St.  Marylebone  Borough  Council Harry  B.  Measures,  F.  R.I.  K.  4..,  16,  Great  George-street,  S.W „       8 

Ifton  Heath- Four  Cottages W.  H.  SpauU.  F.R.IB.A.,  The  Gables,  Oiwestry ,.       8 

New  Southgate— Cricket  and  Footb.all  Pavilion  Joint  Committee    C.  G.  Lawson.  Surveyor.  Palmer's  Green.  N. „       8 

Darlington— Wing  to  Tecbnicil  College  Corporation  G.  Gordon  Hoskins.  F.R  LB,. \.,  Court  Chambers.  Darlington „       8 

Sprowston-Alterations  to  Mixed  School    School  Board  C.  J.  Brown.  Architect,  Cathedral  Offiies.  Norwich  „       8 

Allerwash.  Fourstones- Pair  of  Cottages  C.  H.  Sample.  Land  Agent.  Matfen,  Corbridge-on-Tyue    „       8 

Bradford— Mortar-Pan  Shed  and  Engine-Honse Corporation F.  E.  P.  Edwards.  A  R  I.B.A..  Brewery-street,  Bridford „       8 

Ashton-nnder-I^vme- Fire-Escape  Staircase Guardians Eaton,  Sans,  and  Cmtrell,  Architects,  Ashton-uoder-Lyne „       8 

Bermondsey,  SE— Casing  Steps  of  Town  Hall  with  Matble  ...  Borough  Council    E.  J.  Angel.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Bermondsey ,       8 

Halifax— Boiler-House,  &c A.  G.  Dalzell,  Architect.  15.  Commercial-street.  Halifax   ,.. „       9 

Bristol- Re-frontins-  Premises.  Marsh-street    .Sanitary  Committee T.  H,  Tabbicom,  M.I.CE,.  City  Eng.,  Queen-squire,  Bristol 9 

Abercynon- Assembly  Hall  and  Institute Dowlais  Workmen's  Institute  Com.  F.  Gibson,  Architect,  Mountain  Ash ,       !' 

Baildon— Residence Sam  Bradley,  Architect.  Yorkshire  Bank  Chambers,  Shipley „       9 

Londonderry- Main  Entrance  Gate  to  Victoria  Market   Corporation The  City  Surveyor's  Office,  Londonderry   „       9 

Girlmgton— .Six  H.iu.ses,  Woodlands-road : Walker  and  CoUinson,  Architects,  227,  Swan  Arcide,  Bradford  „       9 

Stairfoot— Five  House.".  Hunningley-lane A.  Kay  E.  W.  Dyson,  C.E,,  Architect,  14,  Market-bill.  Barnsley   „      10 

Hudaersfleld -Twelve  Cottages,  Birch-road Berry  Brow  Co-op.  Society The  Sec,  Berry  Brow  Co.-op,  Society,  Hudlersheld    „     10 

8t,  Austell— Wesleyan  Schoolroom  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bennett.  Wesleyan  Mmse.  St.  Austell,  Cornwall  ...    „     tO 

Leicester-Car  Depot.  &c Tramways  Committee E.  George  Mawbey,  M.I.CE  .  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Loicsster   10 

Horden  Colliery -Cottages  (150)   '. Horden  Collieries,  Ltd E.  W.  Lvall,  .39,  Northgate,  Dirlington   „      19 

Stainland-Six  Houses C.  F.  L.  Horsfall  &  Son.  Architects,  Lord-street  Chambers,  Halifax    „     11 

Garndiffrtith— Additions  to  Victoria  Wesleyan  Chapel  Fisher  and  Sins,  Architects.  Club  Chambers.  Pontypiol    ■. 11 

Woolwich— Rebuilding  Club.  Beresford-street Labour  Club  Committee J.  O.  Cook.  Architect  \x.  Ele.anor-road,  Woolwich 11 

Resolven-English  Baptist  Chapel  (SfOplacesl  Llewellin  Smith  and  Diries.  Architects,  Aberdire  „      11 

Great  Yarmouth— Five  Cottages  at  Eunham  Vau-xhall H,  R.  Atkins  Chas.  G.  Baker.  Architect.  Town  Hall  Chambers.  Great  Yarmouth.    „     11 

Garragby— Presbyterian  Church  The  Rev.  David  Baird,  Carvaghy  Mmse.  Baubridge    ,     12 

Levenshulme— Cash  Office    Manchester  Corporation J.  Gibbons,  Architect,  25.  Cross-street,  Miuchester „      13 

Cwmpark--Extending  Infants' School     Ystradyfodwg  School  Board Jacob  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage,  Peutre ,     13 

Lismore  -  Creamery ; Co-operative  Industrial  Society    W.  Hartnett,  Secretary,  Chapel-street.  Lismore,  Ireland  „      13 

Abertillery- Three  Classrooms  (170  places)  Aberystruth  School  Board R.  A.  Roberts,  Architect,  Aberoirn,  Mm „     13 

Rhayader— House    Birmingham  Corporation James  Mansergh  and  Sons,  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster    „     13 

Lisson-grove.  N  W.— Repairs,  i-c,  at  Dispensaries   St.  Marylebone  Guardians A.  Saxon  Snell,  F.R  IB  A.,  Southamptin  Bldgs..  Chanoery-1..  W.C.     „     13 

Carlisle— Alterations  to  Crown  Court County  Property  Committee Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  F.R, LB,  A,,  County  Architect,  Carlisle  „     13 

Pembroke  Dock -Physical  Laboratory,  Bush-street  East County  Schools  Governors  D,  Edward  Thomas,  Architcr^t,  Victoria-place,  Haverfordwest „     13 

;^ny,sbir-  Converting  Departments  Ystradyfodwg  School  Board Jacob  Rees,  Architect.  Hillside  Cottage,  Pentre,.., 13 

Bedlinog-Thirty-four  Houses  Garthgvnyd  Building  Club P.  Vivian  .Tones.  Architect.  Hengoed „     14 

Urmston— Police  Station  Lancashire  County  Council    Henry  Littler,  Architect,  County  Offices,  Preston 14 

Accrington— Bank.  Blackburn-road H.  Rose.  A.R.t.B.A.,  15,  Cannon-street,  A"cringt.on  „      H 

Deptford,  S.E,-Fnur  Blocks  of  Dwellings,  Hughes  Fields London  County  Council The  Architect's  Dept.,  19,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C ,      14 

Biggleswade— Vagrants'  Ward  Guardians J.  Owen-Jones,  Shortmead-sUeet,  Biggleswade    „     14 

Morley-Re-erecting  Melbourne  Mills George  Stockwell's  Exors A.  Battery  and  S.  B.  Birds.  Architects.  Queen-street,  Morley... ,     14 

Rotherhitbe.  8, E.— Four  Blocks  of  Dwellings,  Fulford-street  ..  Bermondsey  Borough  Council  Brocklesby,  Marchment,  and  East,  Archs,,  116,  Jernyn-street,  W,..    „     14 

Sowerby  Bridge— Additions  to  Calder  Oilcloth  Works Miles  Sykes  and  Son  Jackson  and  Fox,  Architects,  7,  Riwson-street,  Halifax   , 14 

Brierfleld— Police-St.ation Lancashire  Countv  Council  Henry  Littler,  Architect.  County  Offices,  Preston 14 

b"H^°~i^'"''*  '■"''ourers'  Cottages    Moira  Rural  District  Council    W.  W.  Larmor,  A.M.I. G,E.,  Banbridge.  Ireland 15 

Porthcawl^Hotel Thomiis  Williams Cook  and  Edwards,  Architects,  Masonic  Buildings,  Bridgend ,,      IS 

Sherborne— Rppniring  and  Painting  Fifteen  Police  Stations  ...  Standing  Joint  Committee J.  Fletcher.  County  Surveyor.  Wimbirne „      15 

Lurgan-ren  Labourer!)' Cottages  Moira  Rural  District  Council W.  W.  Larmor.  A.M  I.C.E.,  Binbridge.  Ireland 1. 

Lightchlfe— Two  Houses,  Smith  House-lane Sharp  and  Waller,  Architects,  32,  Bradford-road,  Brighouse t 
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Se&brook— Police  Station Kent  County  CVmncil F.  W.  Ruck,  County  Surveyor.  96,  "Week-street,  Maidjstone 

(;^ead]e Tsolation  Hoppital Rural  District  Council F.  T.  In^kip.  Surveyor,  Brookhousc.  Chpadle 

■WaUall  — New  Buildings  at  Pleck-road  Wnrkhouae  Guardians H.  E.  I,avender.  Architect,  Bridge-street,  Walsall  

Maidstone-Enlarpement  of  Head  Post  Office H.M,  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

Preston— Abattoir   Corporation The  Boroug-h  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Preston 

fimallburgh— Additions  to  Workhouse   Guardians John  T.  Lee,  Architect,  26,  Great  .Tameg-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

East  Ham— School  (1,692  places),  Monega-road  School  Board  R.  L.  Curtis,  120,  London  Wall,  Moorgate-street,  E.C 

Ton Hall Workmen's  Institute  Committee Jacob  Rees.  Architect,  Pentre  

Buckin»ham  Palace  — Coachhouse,  &c.,  at  Royal  Mews H.M.  Commis-sioners  of  Works    J.  B.  Wtstcott,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

Tooting.  S.W. —Sorting  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works    J.  Wager.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

Buckfastleieh— Pointing  and  Rough-casting  Church  Spire Andrew  Warren,  Surveyor,  Buokfastleigh 

London,  S.W. —Superstructure  of  New  Admiralty  Buildings...  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works Sir  John  Taylor,  H.M.  Office  of  Woiks,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

Walton-le-Dale— Church Building  Committee John  P.  Seddon,  Architect,  The  Vicarajfc,  Walton-le-Dale,  Preston 

Chipping  Ongar— Children's  Homes Hackney  Union  Guardians W.  A.  Finch,  Architect.  76,  Finsbury-pivement,  E.C 

Shrewsbury— Railway  Station    L.  &  X.W.  and  G.W.  Jt.  Railways  ..  A.  E.  Bolter,  Sec.  to  Joint  Committee,  Paddington  Station,  W 

Watford— Household  Management  Centre School  Board  .". W.  H.  Syme,  Architect,  4.  High-strcst,  Watford 

Grayne— Restoration  of  St.  James'  Church  Arnold.  Baker,  and  Day,  Solicitors.  The  Precincts,  Rochester 

Poynings.ind  Hangleton— Additions  to  Parish  Churehes E.  H.  Linsen  Barker,  Architect,  1<6.  St.  Owen's-street,  Hereford... 

Llanelly— Villa.  Victoria-road    Wm.  Griffiths,  F.S.I.,  Falcon  Chambers,  Llanelly    

Creswell— Wesleyan  Cbapel W.  J.  Morley  and  Son,  Architects,  269,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford 

Felixstowe — Gentleman's  Cottage George  Wm.  Leighton,  Architect,  Orwell-road.  Felixtowe    

Llanelly— House  near  Capel  Issa,  Swansea-road Wm.  Griffiths.  F.S.L,  Falcon  Chambers,  Llanelly    

Waterford— Meter-House  and  Valve-Room  City  of  Watford  Gas  Co R.  Bruce  Anderson.  A.M. LC.E.,  35a,  Great  Oeorge-st., Westminster 

8utton-in-Ashfield— Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools,  Outram-street  Hy.  Harper,  Architect.  54.  Long-row,  Nottingham  

Llanelly— .Alterations  and  Additions  to  CamawUon Wm.  Griffiths,  F.S.L,  Falcon  Chambers,  Llanelly 

Barrow-in-Fum€ss— Sunday  Schools  for  St.  Luke's   E  M.  Young,  Architect,  90,  Duke-street,  Birrow-in-Furneas  

Goloar— Reseating  Gallery  at  St.  John's  Church Arthur  Shaw,  Architect,  Golcar   

Cononley— Engine-House,  &c  ,  at  Aireside  Mills J.  Haggas  and  Sons.  Architects,  North-street,  Keighley 

Hkley— Semi-Detached  Houses.  Grove-road Fredk.  Musto,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Greek-street  Chambers,  Leeds    

Llanelly— Additions  to  Salem  Chapel  Wm.  Griffiths,  F.S.L,  Falcon  Chambers,  Llanelly    

Bolton  Percy- Wesleyan  Chapel Danby  and  Simpson.  Architects.  10,  Park-row,  Leeds  

Garlands— Medical  Superintendent's  House Lunacy  Committee    Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  F.R.T.B.A..  Coimty  Architect,  Carlisle  

Kirkcaldy— Theatre,  High-street  J.  D.  Sw:tnston  and  W.  Williamson,  Architects,  Kirkcaldy 

Me?iborough— Hotel.  Doncaster-road  Whitworth,  Son,  and  Nephew  Geo  White,  Architect,  Market-street,  Mexborough 

Cockermouth— Repairs  to  All  Saints'  Church  John  Fleming,  Market-place,  Cockermouth 

ELECTRICAIi    PliANT. 

Borough  Council    C.  H.  F.  Barrett.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Pancras-road,  N.W 

Borough  Council    The  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Glaucus-st.,  Bromley-by-Bow.  E. 

Urban  District  Council    Burstall  and  Monkhouse,  14,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.W.. 

Urban  District  Council    Thos.  Phillips.  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Aberdare   

Borough  Council    0.  H.  F.  Barrett,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Pancras-road,  N.W 

Corporation Kennedy  and  Jenkio,  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W 

St.  Pancras  Borough  Council    C.  H.  F.  Barrett,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Pancras-road.  N.W 

Town  Council J.  K.  Bock,  Boro'  Elect.  Eng.,  Abbey  Mills.  West  Ham.  E 

Borough  Council    C.  H.  F.  Barrett,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Pancras-road,  N.W 

Borough  Council    G.  G.  Bell,  Engineer,  Electricity  Works.  57.  Fulham  Palace-rd.,  W. 

Corporation Kennedy  and  Jenkin,  17.  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W 

N.8.  W.  Railway  Commissioners The  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  9,  Victoria-street,  S.W... 

Corporation Wm.  Corin,  City  Elec.  Engineer,  Launceston,  Tasmania    
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St.  Pancras,  N.W. —Wiring  and  Fitting  Goldington  Buildings. 

Poplar.  E.— Arc  Lamp  Carbons 

Leek— Electric  Lighting  Plant   

Aberdare— Call  Bells  at  Central  Fire-Station    

St.  Pancras.  N.W.— Lead-Covered  &  Armoured  Cable  (31  mi.) 

Ipswich  -  Electricity  Meters 

Camden  Town,  N.W. —Electric  Jenny,  &c 

West  Ham,  E.— Tramway  Cables  

St.  Pancras,  N.W.— Carbons  (350,000) 

Hammersmith.  W.— Arc  Lamps.  &c 

Weymouth— Electric  Lighting  Plant  

Pydney— Generating  Set    

Launceston,  Tasmania— Electric  Meters  (500)  


Jnly  » 
8 
„  9^ 
,.  11 
..  1< 
.,  1« 
.,  1* 
..  1* 
..  14 
„  15 
„      19 

Sept.  12 
„      2S- 


ENaiNEEBINO. 


Flass  Hall — Timber  Footbridge Brandon  and  Byshottles  U.D.C J.  McKenzie,  Surveyor,  Langley  Moor 

Paddington,  W.— Boiler.  &c Borough  Council    E.  B.  B.  Newton.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W... 

Napsbury— Hot-Water  Warming  Apparatus  at  Asylum  Visiting  Committee  Young  and  Brown,  104,  High  Holborn,  W.C 

Bangor,  Ireland— Station  Meter Urban  District  Council    The  Gas  Manager.  Gasworks,  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  Ireland 

Limavady  Junction— Repairing  Sea  Embankments    R.  M'Feeter,  Station  Farm,  Limavady  Junction,  Ireland  

Risca — Hot-Water  Apparatus  at  Board  Schools  School  Board  Ernest  N.  Johnson,  Architect,  Risca   

Featherstore- Mainlaying,  &c Urban  District  Council    Fredk.  B.  Rothera,  Eogineer.  Council  Offices,  Featherstone 

Preston— Boilers  at  Workhouse Guardians, .Tames  Clarke.  Clerk,  Union  Offices.  Preston  

Napsbuiy— Ste.am  Pipes,  Radiators,  &c.,  at  Asylum Visiting  Committee  Young  and  Brown,  104,  High  Holbom,  W.C 

Acton,  W.-  Steam  Piping    District  Council D.  J.  Ebbetts,  Surveyor.  242,  High-street,  Acton 

Windsor— Calorifier    Guardians..., The  Workhouse,  Old  Windsor 

India  Office,  S.W.— Tank  Locomotives   Secretary  of  State  for  India  The  Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W 

Huntly— Waterworks J.  Barron,  M.I.C.E.,  216,  Union-street,  Aberdeen 

Sedgley— Exhauster  Urban  District  Council    J.  Brettle,  Engineer,  High  Holborn,  Sedgley 

Dundee — Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Saturator Gas  Commissioners   Alex.  Yuill,  Engineer,  Dundee 

Esher— .Steel  Footbridge   Urban  District  Council    A.  J.  Henderson.  Engineer,  Portsmouth-road,  Thames  DittoQ 

Hamilton— Waterworks    Waterworks  Commissioners  W.  R.  Copeland,  C.E.,  146,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow 

Dundee- Coal  Conveyor,  &c Gas  Commissioners   Alex.  YuiU,  Engineer,  Dundee 

Swansea— Hydraulic  Crane  Harbour  Trustees A.  O.  Schenk,  M.I.C.E.,  Harbour  Offices,  Swansea 

Bath— Waterworks Waterworks  Committee  Fox  and  Tatton.  5,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

Langley  Bridge-  Widening  Bridge  East  Sussex  County  Council F.  J.  Wood,  A.M. I. C.E.,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Lewea 

Ballymena -Boiler  Guardians Chas.  Johnston,  Clerk,  Workhouse,  BaUymena 

Andover— Waterworks  Town  Council T.  E.  Longman,  Town  Clerk.  High-street,  Andover    

Caterham— Hot- Water  Apparatus  at  Asylum  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    W.  T.  Hatch.  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  Embankment,  E.C 

Keighley— Weir,  &c Joint  Hospital  Board  H.M.  Butterfl«"ld,  Eng..  3.  Liythorpe-t«r.,  East  Morton,  nr.  Bingley 

Greenwich — Pier  and  River  Wall  London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department.  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.  W.  ... 

Leavesden-Hot-Water  Apparatus  at  Asylum Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    W.  T.  Hatch,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  Embankment,  E.C 

Penzance- Foreshore  Woiks  Borough  Council    Frank  Latham,  M.I.C.E.I.,  Borough  Engineer,  Penzance 

London,  E.C— Pontoon  I..anding  Stage Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  ...  The  Companj's  Office,  132,  Gresham  House,  E.C 

Brigg— Cleansing  a  Portion  of  Ancholme  Navigation Ancholme  Drainage  Commissioners..  Alfred  Atkinson.  Engineer,  Brigg  

Stepney.  E. — Pipework.  Arc Borough  Council    Arthur  Wright,  Consulting  Engineer,  27,  Osbom-st.,  Whitechapel.. 

Mountain  Ash    Laying  Gas-Mains Urban  District  Council    John  Williams,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash, 

Manchester -Machinery,  &c.,  for  Victoria  Baths Baths  Committee  The  City  Architect.  Town  Hall.  Manchester    

North  and  South  Shields— Floating  Landing  Stages  Tyne  Improvement  Comimasioners. . .  Robert  Urwin,  Secretaiy,  Bewick-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  

Valletta,  Malta— Lift  Construction  The  Receiver-General  and  Director  of  Contracts,  Malta,  Valletta 

Preston— Graving  Dock Corporatioo James  Barron,  Engineer,  Dock  Offices,  Preston 
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FURNITURE    AND    FITTINGS. 

Worksop— FuinishingKilton-hill  Infirmary Guardians James  Snow  Whall,  Clerk,  44,  Bridge-street.  Worksop  , 

Oloham— Fittings  to  Chemical  laboratory  at  School C.  T.  Taylor,  A.R.I.B.A.,  10,  Clegg-street,  Oldham 
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IS  THE  BEST  FOR  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

275    INSTALLATIONS. 

In  this  Syste  m  the  Purification  of  Sewage  is 
wholly  effected  by  Bacteria. 


The  SEPTIC  TANK  COMPANY,  LiMirEa 

1,  Victoria  Street,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

7,  Bedford  Circus,  EXETEE.  Standard  Buildings,  LEEDS . 
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PENCINO    AND    WALLS. 

Paddington,  W.— Retaining  Wall Boroufth  Council    E.  B.  B.  Newton.  A.M.T.C.E..Boro' Sur.. Town  Hill.  Paddington.W.  July  6 

Dartford— Boundary  Wall  at  Infectious  Hospital  Joint  Hospitals  Committee Robeit  Marchant.  A.R.T.B.A.,  28.  Thei>bald's-road,  W.C „  7 

Leeds— Unclimbable  Fencing  at  Seacroft  Hospital The  City  Engineer's  DtMce,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds ,,  8 

Vauxhall,  8. W.— Boundary  Wall,  Tyers-street  Lambeth  Guardians W.  Thm-n;tll,  Clerk,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E „  8 

Lincoln — Wooden  Fencing  round  Infectious  Hospital    .,. Sanitary  Committee B.  A.  Macbrair.  City  Surveyor,  Corporation  Offices,  lAncoln    „  13 

Merthyr— Boundary  Walls  for  Extension  of  Pant  Cemetery    ...  tJi ban  District  Council    T,  F.  Harvey,  Engineer,  Town  Btall,  Merthyr  Tydfil  „  14 

PAINTING. 

Olasffow— Maryhill  Library Corporation James  H.  Rhind.  Architect,  Inverness July  4 

Bootle — Elementary  Schools    Education  Committee  J.  H.  Farmer,  Town  Clerk,  Balliol-road,  Bootle    '  4 

Aberdeen— Waterside  Bridge,  Newbui^h  Ellon  District  Committee    Forbes  Philip.  Road  Surveyor,  Ellon ^,  4 

Ponty pool— Schools Trevfthin  School  Board  Hemy  Bythway.  Clerk.  Pontypool „  6 

Bradford— Technical  Collepe,  Market,  and  Stablea Corporation  ._  F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  A.R.I.B.A..  Brewery-street.  Bradford ,,  6 

Morlty— Peel-street  and  Bridge-street  Schools School  Board  Reuben  Brown,  Clerk.  School  Board  Offices,  Morley,  Yorka ,,  fi 

Featherstone— Wrought-Iron  Reservoir  Waterworks  Committee F.  B.  Rothera.  C.E..  Pontefract ,,  6 

Bi"ad ford— Shop  Property.  Manningbam-lane Jas.  Ledingbam,  F.R.I.B.A..  District  Bank  Chamberi,  Bradford  ...    „  6 

Chester— Isolation  Hospital ;....  Coii>oratioii The  City  8un,-eyor'9  Office.  Town  Hall,  Cheater ,,  6 

Norwich— Isolation  Hospital,  Bowthorpe-road. Arthur  E.  Collins.  M.I.C.E.,  City  Engineer.  Guildhall,  Norwich „  7 

Norwich— Schools School  Board  C.  J.  Brown.  Architect.  Cathedral  Offices.  Norwich „  7 

King  Cross,  Halifax— House  A.  T.  Whitely,  Architect,  41.  Stanley-road,  King  Cross,  Halifax  ...    „  8 

Larne— Workhouse  and  Fever  Hospitals Guardians S.  M.  Wallace.  Cltrk,  Union  Office.  Larne,  Ireland „  8 

Morley — Working-Men's  Club  and  Institu'e John  Asquith,  Secretary,  Morley,  Yorks ,,  8 

Darlington— Wing  to  Technical  College Corpoi*atiOD G,  Gordon  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A..  Court  Chambers,  Darlington ,  8 

GirliDgton-Six  Houses,  Woodlands-road Walker  and  CoUinson.  Architects.  227,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford ,  9 

Walsall— Workhouse .' Guardians A.  H.  Lewis,  Clerk.  Union  Offices.  29,  Leicester-street,  Walsill ,,  9 

Leeds— Wortley  Library The  City  Engineer's  Office.  Muuicipil  Buildings,  Leeds ,,  9 

Bai  Id  on— Residence 8.  Bradley,  Architect,  Yorkshire  Bank  Chambers,  Shipley    „  9 

Keighley— Schools  School  Board  H.  Midgley,  Clerk,  School  Board  Offi:es,  Keighley  ,,  H 

Leeds— Schools School  Board  W.  Packer.  Clerk,  School  Board  Offices,  Leeds  „  13 

Huddersfield- Various  Schools  School  Board  Geo.  Gaunt,  Clerk.  School  Board  Offices,  Peel-street,  Hudderafield  ..     ,.  13 

Merthyr  Tydfil— Small-Pos  Hospital  at  Twynrodyn Urban  District  Council    The  Surveyor's  Office.  Town  Hall.  Mertbyr 14 

Merthyr  Tydfil— Chapels  at  Cefn  Cemetery    Urban  District  Council    The  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Merthyr July  14 


Sherborne-Fifteen  Police  Stations  Standing  Joint  Committee J.  Fletcher.  County  Surveyor,  Wimhome  .  __ 

Preston— Destructor  and  Pumping  Station    Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Preston  

Manchester— Pubhc  Urinals  and  Lavatories Sanitary  Committee The  City  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Poole — We&leyan  Church.  High-street .'. John  Elford,  Seacomb,  Wimbome-road,  Poole  

Loughborough,  Leics.— Offices Corporation Edward  Onions,  Manager.  Gas  Offices.  Loughborough,  Leics. 

Wibsey— Decorating  Wesleyan  Reform  Chapel    W.  H.  Sharp,  Ajchitect,  239,  Rooley-lane,  Bradford    


15 
17 

18 


Hooton— Making-np  Oakfleld-terrace-road 

Church  Stretton— Road  Improvements    

Paddington,  W.— Making-up  Lauderdale-rd.  and  Biddulph-rd. 

Dorking— Making-np  Hart-road 

ILame— Granolithic  Footpath ^ 

Cheriton— Making-up  Broom efield-road 

Halifax— Private  Street  Works ; 

Paddington,  W. — Asphalt  Paving,  Windsor-place  

Orimsby — Street  Works    

Belfast-Street  Works  

Leyton— Making-up  Private  Streets 

Rochdale— Paving  Bed  of  River  Roch 

Portslade-by-Sea— Street  Works   

Leith— Paving 

Bristol- Levelling  Surface  at  Greenbwik  Cemetery    

Poole — Making-up  Mount-road , 

Ryton-on-Tyne— Improvement,  &c 

8outhend-on-Sea — Making-up  Genesta-road 

Cheltenham— Wood-Block  Pavement  

Stockport— Street  Works 

Banchory — Macadamising  Watson-street 


BOADS    AND    STREETS. 

Wirral  Rural  District  Council  Thomas  Davies,  33,  Kingsland-road,  Birkenhead July  4 

Urban  District  Council    S.  Gingell  Jones,  Surveyor,  26,  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury „  4 

Borough  Council    E.  B.  B.  Newton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Padding^n,  W ,  6 

Urban  District  Council    G.  Somers  Mathews,  Town  Surveyor,  Dorking  „  6 

Urban  District  Council    W.  G.  Younge,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Larne „  6 

Urban  District  Council    The  Surveyor's  Office,  Public  Offices,  Cheriton  „  6 

Highways  Committee  James  Lord,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  „  6 

Guardians E.  B.  B.  Newton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tovra  Hall,  Paddington,  W....  „  6 

H.  Gilbert  Whyatt.  Boro'  Eng.,  Town  Hall-square,  Grimsby  „  6 

M'Crea  and  M'Farland,  10,  Donegall-street,  Belfast    „  6 

Urban  District  CoundU    William  Dawson,  M.I. C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leyton   „  7 

Corporation 8.  8.  Piatt,  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale „  7 

Urban  District  Council    T.  Austen,  Clerk,  Council  Office,  Portslade-by-Sea „  7 

Councillors  T.  B.  Laing.  Town  Clerk.  Leith  „  7 

Burial  Board  T.  H.  Yabbicom,  M.I.C.E.,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol „  8 

Town  Council John  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Poole „  8 

Urban  District  Coundl    J.  P.  Dalton,  Engineer,  Ryton ,,  8 

Corporation E.  J.  Elford,  M.I.M.E..  Borough  Surveyor,  Southend-on-9ea „  9 

Corporation J.  S.  Pickering,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham..  „  9 

Highways  and  Sewers  Committee    ...  John  Atkinson,  A. M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Sur.,  St.  Petersgate,  Stockport  ..  ,,  9 
John  Ferries,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Banchory,  N.B ,,  10 


TBABE 


TONKaL" 


TBADE 


MOSELEY  STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Telegrams :— 
*\BRASS,"  BIRMINGHAM. 


GENERAL,  NAVAL,  CABINET,  FANCY,  &  ECCLESIASTICAL  METAL  WOEKERS. 
Showrooms :  12,  Farrlngdon  Avenue.  LONDON.  E.G.— 201.  Moseley  St..  BIRMINGHAM.— CAPE  TOWH.— MELBOURNE 


WITH    PLATINUM    CONTACTS. 


HAND-WORKED 
REPOUSSE 
ELECTRIC  PUSHES. 

in  Brass,  Copper. 

Antique.  &c. 


T797.  2,-ea.       T  812.  2/-ea.    T  796    2  3  ea 
WITH     BAKREL    BACKS. 


KACHINE    HADE. 
T  1223.    2/3  ea.  T  2671.    1  4  ca. 


T  2620. 

Brass  2/9  ca.,  Copper  3/6  ea. 


T278C.       s       .I}        4Tin. 
2  5  2/iO  3  3ea. 

WITH    BAEKEt,    BACKS. 


T2832      2  9 


T  2777.     „  „ 
Bni5-:5  9,  Copper  6/3 


ELECTBIC    PrSHE;    TO    MATru    ANY'    STYLE    OF    FURNIIURE. 


De  ions  and  P«|' 


.  OV    Al'PMr*T'OV, 


T  2632. 


T  2858.    Antique 
r.ra«i*  or  Copper  21'-ea 


XVI. 


THE    BUILDING    NEWS. 


July  3.  1903. 


ROADS    AND    STREETS 

rortf^mouth— A«pbalt  I'aviog  "Works  ^..„.. .,,^» Towd  Council 

Dt%*-slury— Pjivirif;  "Works Corporation 

Markyute — KerbingMain  Roada HertforJshire  County  Council  

Abhtcn-on-Mersi-y — Making-up  Private  Street    Urban  District  Council    

HmIo— Makicp-up  Beech-roa«i T7rban  TJistrict  Council    

"Witbinfiton-Tar  Macadam  Repairs „ Urban  District  Council    

Islington.  N.    Tar  Pa^nng  Borough  Council    

Baikioff— Making-up  Victoria-road  and  Loxford-road Urban  District  Council    

BlackiKjol— Tar  Asphalting  Footways  (One  Year)  Highway  Committee 

Preston— Pavine  "Works    Corporation 

AVembley—Kerbing  Footpaths  Urban  District  Council    

High  Eamet— Roads  and  Sewers,  Bamet  Common  Estate  

SANITART. 

Perth— Sewers  Town  Council 

Falmouth— Sanitary  ConTeniences   Corporation 

Hoincastle— Culvert  Rural  District  Council 

"Warrington- Culvert...' Panitary  "Works  Committee   

Asbtrn-in-Makerfield— Sewer,  Old-road Urban  District  Council    

Swinton— Sewers  Swinton  and  Pendlebury  U.D.C 

Drinf.  bouses— Sewers Bishopthorpe  Rural  District  Council. 

Hastings- Sewers    Corporation 

"We^t  Bronipton— Drainage  Yards  at  "Workhouse    St.  George's  Union  Guardians  

Trowbridge — Sewage  Disposal  "Works Urban  District  Council    


-•j^nfinufd. 

Ale.^ander  Hellard,  To  WQ  Cierk.  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth 

The  Borough  Surveyor's  Office.  Town  Hall.  Dewsbury   : 

Urban  A.  Smith,  County  Surveyor,  41.  Parliament-street,  8."W 

F.  Hutton,  Surveyor,  Public  Hall,  Ashton-on- Mersey    

J.  G.  "Wyatt.  Clerk,  Ashley-road.  Hale,  Cheshire    

A.  H.  Mountain,  A.M.I.C.R.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  "West  Didsbnry 
J.  Patten  Barber,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N. . 

C  F.  Dawson,  Suiveyor.  Public  Ollices,  Barking 

J.  S.  Brodie.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  BlackpDol 

The  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Preston   

"Wm.  Baeshaw.  Clerk,  Public  Othces.  Wembley 

G.  D.  Byfield,  3,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  E.C 


July  10 
„  13 
„  13 
„  IS 
13 
13 
13 
14 
15 
17 
21 


R.  M'Killop,  Burgh  Surveyor,  12,  Tay-street.  Perth    July 

E.  E.  Armitage,  "Town  Clerk,  Municipal  Offices,  Falmouth  •.,  „ 

Henry  "W'hite,  Surveyor,  4,  Church-lane.  Horncastle „ 

James  Deas,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Bank  House.  "Warrington    „ 

Thos.  Burgess,  Surveyor,  Ashton-in-Makerfield    „ 

Henry  Entwistle,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swinton  „ 

Fairbank  and  Son,  C.E.,  Lendal  Chambers,  Lendal,  York „ 

P,  H.  Palmer,  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Eogineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings  ..  „ 

Edwin  T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  54,  Bedford-s.iuare.  W.C „ 

"W.  H.  Stanley,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Market  House  Chambers,  Trowbridge..  „ 


IRON. 


STEEL    AND 

Botherham— Iron  Staircase  at  "Workhouse Guardians H.  L.Tacon,  Architect,  11,  Westgate,  Rotherham Jaly  4 

Featherstone— Special  Pipes   Urban  District  Council    Fredk'.  B.  Rothera,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Featherstone „  6 

Hillsborough  Station— Steel  Girder  "Work  (8J  tons)   Great  Northern  tireland,  Ey.  Co.    ...  The  Company" s  Eogineer-in-Chief,  Dublin ,i  6 

Feathei-stone- Cast-iron  lipes  (206  tons)  Urban  District  Council Fredk.  B.  Rothera.  Eng.,  Council  Offices,  Featheistone.  Yorkshire...  „  6 

F(Utb.'impton—"Wroiigbt-Iron  Pipes Corporation H.  F.  Street,  Boro'  Elec.  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton  „  8 

"Whitthiill,  S.W.—Wrought-Iron  Gas-Piping  (60,C0Mt.)  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  Admiralty,  Whitehall.  S.W.  „  10 

Bath-Cast-iron  Pipes  (2.100  tons) "Waterworks  Committee Fox  and  Tatton,  MM.I.C.IE.,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  8.  W.  „  10 

Amsterdam— Heel  Bails  (7,280  tons)    Mart.  Nijhoff,  18.  Xobelstraat,  The  Hague „  15 

Dublin— Cast-Iron  Pipes  Corporation Spencer  Harty,  City  Engineer.  City  Hall,  Dublin „  15 

Burnley- Cast-iron  Flanged  Pipes Rural  District  Council S.  Edmondson,  Engineer,  18,  Nicholas-street,  Burnley  ,  IS 

STORES. 

Eadcliffe- Granite  Setts  .■ Urban  District  Council   "W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  HadclifEe  July  4 

Harrow-on-theHill— Broken  Granite  (2,000  tons  of  Ijin.)  Urban  District  Council    J.  Percy  Bennetts,  Surveyor,  Harrow   „  4 

Bandon- Sewer  Stench  Traps Bnral  District  Council A.  Haynes,  Clerk,  Workhouse,  Bandon  „  4 

Ealing,  "W.— Iron  Castings,  &o.  (One  Year)  Town  Council C.  Jones,  M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  "W „  6 

Qoole— Retorts,  &c Urban  District  Council    T.  E.  Franklin.  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Goole    „  ti 

Ealing,  "W.— Paints,  Oils,  &c.  {One  Year)  Town  Council C.  Jones,  M.I.C.E.,  Town  HaU,  Ealiog,  "W „  6 

Featherstone,  Yorks— Special  Pipes Urban  District  Council    F.  B.  Rothera,  Eogineer,  Council  Offices,  Featherstone,  Yorkshire  ..  „  6 

Ealing,  "W.— Ijme,  Pipes,  Cement,  &c.  (One  Year) Town  Council C.  Jones,  M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W" „  6 

Ashford— Guernsey  Granite  (1,200  yards)  "West  Ashford  R.D.C Alfred  Sims,  Surveyor,  Charing  „  7 

Sheffield -Purifying  Lime  (5,000  tons) United  Gaslight  Co Hanbury  Thomas,  General  Manager,  Commercial-street,  Sheffield  ..  „  7 

India  Office,  S."W,— Railway  Stores  Sea'etary  of  State  for  India  The  Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  "Whitehall,  S.W „  7 

Kingston-on-Thames— Granite  (1.508  tons)    Corporation Harold  A.  "Winser,  Town  Clerk,  Kingston-on-Thames    „  8 

Dewsbury— Various  Stores  (One  Year)    Corporation C.  A.  Craven,  Gas  Eogineer,  Gasworks,  Savile  Town,  Dewsbury ,,  8 

Salford— Lead  Pipe.  Iron  Castinprs,  &c Gas  Committee   "W.  W.  "Woodward,  Engineer,  Bloom-street,  Saltord  „  9 

Cheltenham— Kerbing  (10,000  lineal  feet)  C  rporation J.  S.  Pickering,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham  ..  „  V 

Salford-Gasmeter.s,  Cast-iron  Pipes,  Timber,  &c Gas  Committee   "W.  "W.  "Woodward,  Engineer,  Bloom-street,  Salfoid  '.* 

Salford-Paints,  Read  and  White  Lead,  Oils,  &c Gas  Committee   "W.  "W.  "Woodward,  Engineer,  Bloom-street,  Salford 

Halcsworth— Granite  (250  tons) Urban  District  Council    C.  H.  "White,  Clerk,  Halesworth 

Leamington— Roadstone  (4.500  tons)   ;..,  Corporation "...  Leo.  Rawlinson,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Leamington  

Bindley- Retort  Settings,  i-c Urban  District  Council H.  O.  Timmins,  Manager,  G.isworks,  Hindlev  

NorthUeet- Road  Materials Urban  District  Council    Chas.  E.  Hatten,  District  Clerk,  Court  House",  Gravesend 

Rochester- Koad  Materials Corporation "William  Banks,  A.M.I.C.E.,  City  Surveyor,  Rochester  

Ealing,  "W.— Stores  (One  Year)  to  Electricity  "Works Town  Council Albert  E.  Lewis,  A.C.I.S.,  Electricity  Dept.,  Town  HaU,  Ealing  ... 

Dewsbury— Granite  Setts Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Dewsbury  


3 
10 
IS 
13 
15 
15 
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LATEST    PRICES. 


IRON,    &B. 

Per  ton. 

HoUed-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10  0 

]Bolled-8teel  Joists,  English   6  10  0 

"Wrought-Iron  Girder  Plates  7    0  0 

Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 6    6  0 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Bound,  or 

Square    20    0  0 

Do.,  Welsh  6  15  0 


to 


Per  ton. 

£5  15  0 

6  15  0 

7  5  0 

8  10  0 

20    0  0 

6  17  6 


Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

South  Staffs 8  15    0    „       8  15    0 

BestSnedshiU 9  10    0  9  10    0 

Angles  10a.,  Tees  20s.  per  ton  extra, 

Bnilders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7s.  6d. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron- 
No.  18  to  20.  No.  22  to  24. 
eft.     to    8ft.    long,    inclusive     Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

gauge £1115    0    ,..£12    0    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0    ...    12  12    6 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

£8  10     0 

8  10 

8    5 

6  15 

8  5 
4  12 

9  5 
9    0 


to 


Cast-iron  ColumnB £6  10  0 

Cast-iron  Stanchions 6  10  0 

RoUed-Iron  Fencing  "Wire  8    5  0 

Boiled-Steel  Fencing  Wire 6  15  0 

„          „           ,,        Galvanised.  8    5  0 

Cast-iron  Sash  "Weights  4  12  6 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  Sin.  to  Sin 9    5  0 

Cat  Floor  Brads 9    0  0 

Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris)— 

to  7      8       9       10       11       12       13       14      15     B.W.G. 

8/6      ftO    9/3     9/9    10/3    llyO     119   12,6  13 '6  per  cwt. 

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes — 

Sin.  diameter    £5  15    0    to   £8    0    0 

^lOtoBin 5  12    6    „        5  17    6 

7ul.  to  24in.  (all  sizes)  5    0    0,,       6  10    0 

[Coated  with  composition,  5h.  Od.  per  ton  extraj  turned 
and  bored  joints,  5».  ed.  per  ton  extra.] 
Pig  Iron—  Per  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  IJlleshall    1058.  Od.  to  112a.  63, 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  658.  Od.  to    709.  Od. 

Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings— Discount  off  Standarp 
Lifts  f.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  : — 

Gas-rubeM. 67Jp.o. 

W.t,r-i'uTca   62J   „ 

Stt-.u-Tiilj.s    .„ 67J 

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes  .,.].].  55     " 

Galvanised  Watei-'Tubes !!!..„!!.  50    *' 

OalvaniKcd  Steai&-TiU>e8 !.![.!!!"!"!"  45     " 


lOcwt.  casks.  5cwt.  casks. 
Per.  ton.  Per  ton: 


4  15 


4  12 
4  17 


to  £'27  0 

„  27  15 

„  14  7 

„  14  17 

„  15  2 

„  16  2 

„  17  12 

„  16  2 

„  16  2 

„  10  17 

„  15  5 

„  71  10 

„  62  5 

„  128  5 

„  127  10 

„  21  7 

to  £18  10 
„  16  10 
6    0 


Zinc,  English  (London  mill)  £26  10    0 

Do.,  VieUle  Montague 27    5    0 

Sheet  Lead,  31b.  and  upwards  ...  14    7    H 

Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.R.  Loud.)  14  17    6 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2    6 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2    6 

,,        ,,          „        ,,  and  outside  17  12    6 

Composition  Gas-Pipe  16    2    6 

Soil-Pipe  (5in.  and  6in.  extra)  ...  16    2    6 

Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16 

Lead  Shot,  in  •281b.  bags 15    0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods  71    0 

Copper,  Britiah  Cake  and  Ingot. ..  61  15 

Tin,  Straits  127  15 

Do.,  English  Ingots  127    0 

Spelter,  Sileaian 21    0 

TIMBER. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £10    5 

„    Bangkok „    ...  10    0 

Quebec  Pme,  yellow ,    ...  4    0 

„    Oak 

„    Birch  

„    Elm 

„    Ash 

Dantsic  and  Memel  Oak      „    ...  2  15 

Fir ,    ...  3    7 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log  ...      „    ...  2    7 

Lath,  Dantsic,  p.f ,,    ...  4    0 

St.  Petersburg „    ...  4    0 

Greenheart  „    ...  7  15 

Box , „    ...  7    0 

Sequoia,  U.S. A percubefoot  0    3 

Mahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 

lin.  thick  0    0    6,, 

„           Honduras  ...      „    ...  0    0    6    „ 

„           Mexican „    ...  0    0    4    „ 

„           African  „    ...  0    0    3J  „ 

Cedar,  Cuba 0    0    3    „ 

„  Honduras   „    ..,  0    0    3J  „ 

Satinwood    „    ...  0    0  10    „ 

Walnut,  ltali.in „    ...  0    0    3    „ 

„      Americnn  (logs)      0    8    1    .. 

Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12ft. 
by  llin.  : — 

Quebec,  Pine,  1st  £22    0    0    to  £29    0 

„             2nd 18  10    0    „      23    0 

„            Srd  11  10    0    „      14    0 

Canada  Spruce,  1st 12  10    0    „     15  1 J 

2nd  and  Srd   n  10    0    „     10  10 

New  Brunswick 8  10    0    .,      10    0 

Riga    7  10    0    „        8    5 

St.  Petersburg 8    5    0,,      16    5 

Swedish •. 11     5    0    „      19    5 

Finland 8  15    0    „      10    0 

White  Sea 1115    0    „     19    0 

Battens,  nil  sorta    6    5    0,,      13    5 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin. : — 

l»t  prepared £0  18    0    „     £0  19 

2nd  ditt.1    ,. 0  12    0    „       0  16 

Other  qualities    ,,.,  6    6    0,,       013 


7  10 
9  5 
9    0 

8  10 
5  5 
5    2 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


0  8 
0  7.( 
0  5 
0  51 
0  3S 

0  Sj 

1  9 
0  7i 
3     1 

by   IJin. 


Staves,  per  standard  M : — 

U.S.,  pipe £37  10    0    „    £45    0    0 

Memel,  or.  pipe  220    0    0    „    230    0    0 

Memel,  brack 190    0    0    „    200    0    0 

STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0    2    3 

Red  Mansfield  ditto „    ...    0    2  4J 

Hard  York  ditto    ,    ...    0    2  10 

Ditto  ditto  6in.  sawn  both  aides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot  sup.    0    2    8 

Ditto  ditto  Sin.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

randomsizes  £0    1    3 

•  All  F.O.R.  London. 
Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarry-  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0    10 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot 0    1  61 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot 0    1  8j 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft.  average 

Brown 
Whit  Bed 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £)    1 

Delivered  on  road  waggons 

at  Paddington  Dppit  ... 
Ditto  Nine  Elms  Depot... 
Ditto    Pimlioo  Wharf 


White 
Base  Bed. 


5i  ...  £0    1  7J 


0    2    1 


FEVBE    AND    CO. 

s.  d. 
Blocks  Falotte  Banc  Franc  , 

Ditto     ditto    Banc  Royal  . 

Ditto  Euville  1    9    do. 

Ditto  Comblanchieii 3 

Ditto  Massangis  (Roche)    ...  2 

OILS. 

Linseed   ...'. per  tun 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  ...    „    ... 

Do.,  brown „     ... 

Cottonseed,  refined „    ... 

Olive,  Spanish 

Seal,  pale  „    ... 

Cocoanut,  Cochin ... 

Do.,  Ceylon  „    ... 

Palm,  Lagos ,    ,.. 

Oleine „    ... 

Lubricating  U.S per  gal. 

Petroleum,  reflned „    ... 

"Tar.  Stockholm per  barrel 

Do.,  Archangel „     ... 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  ttu 


5    pel 

c  ft.  ex. 

steamer  London. 

3    do. 

do. 

do. 

9    do 

do. 

do. 

0    do 

do 

do. 

6    do 

do 

do. 

£22    0 

0 

to  £23    0    I) 

24    5 

0 

„ 

24  15    0 

22  10 

0 

^^ 

23    0    0 

23    5 

0 

23  10    0 

32    0 

0 

„ 

33    0    0 

26    0 

0 

„ 

28    0    0 

33    0 

0 

„ 

33  10    0 

26  10 

0 

„ 

27    0    » 

26  15 

0 

, 

27    5    0 

17    5 

0 

„ 

19    S    0 

0    7 

0 

„ 

0    8    0 

0    0 

53 

„ 

0    0  55 

1    6 

0 

„ 

16    0 

9  19 

6 

„ 

1    0    0 

37    0 

0 

„ 

87    6    0 

BsRaton  Hill  Baptist  Church,  Leeds,  was  opened 
last  Wednssday.     Tae  uew  chapel  has  cost  £t,500. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  have  vo*ei  £1,375 
towar-.Is  thfl  acquisition  of  a  strip  of  land  fronting 
IIi<;hi;ate  Woods,  which  is  to  "^  acquired  at  a  cost 
of  Xd,500,  und  added  to  the  W^oJs. 
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"  SUPERPOSED  "    HOUSES. 

A  QUESTION  of  some  sigaifioanoe  to  lessees 
aud   others   came   before   Mr.   Justice 
Swinfen  Eady  the  other  day  as  to  whether 
under  a  covenant  that  "  not  more  than  one 
house  shall  be  erected  on  any  lot,"  a  breach  of 
the  covenant  had  not  been  committed  by  a 
defendant    in  putting    up    on   one  lot   two 
houses  which  were  separated  horizontally  and 
■not  vertically.     We  have  reported  '  he  main 
facts  of  the  case  in  our  last  issue,  in  which  it 
is  stated  a  judgment  had  been  given  on  a 
motion  by  the  plaintiffs,  "The   ILford   Park 
Estates,  Ltd.,"  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant,  her  servant,  agents,  or  work- 
men from  erecting  on  certain  lots  in  Brisbane- 
road,  ILford,  more  than  one  house  within  the 
meaning     of    a    covenant   in   a   conveyance 
dated  November  14,  1S9S,  and  made  between 
the  parties,  or  any  house  of  less  value  than 
£300,  or  any  building  whereof  the  elevation 
had  not  been   approved  in  writing  by  the 
plaintiffs'    surveyor    upon   any   one   of    the 
lots.  The  plaintiffs  conveyed  to  the  defendant 
certain   hereditaments   forming   part   of   the 
Ilford  Park    Estate,  having    a    frontage  of 
olft.  towards  Brisbane-road,  and  shown  on 
the  plan  as  three  lots,  and  the   covenant  by 
the  defendant  was  to  observe,  perform,  and 
abide  by  all  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
schedule,    which    provided    that    no    trade, 
business,  or  manufacture  should  be  carried 
on  upon  any  lot  except  lots  fronting  Ley- 
street.     Clause  5  provided  no  house  shall  be 
«rected  fronting  any  road  of  less  value  than 
stated  in  the  schedule,  the  value  to  be  cilcu- 
iated  at  net  prime  cost,  exclusive  of  the  land. 
Not  more  than  one  house  shall  be  erected  on 
any  lot.     The  minimum  value  per  house  in 
Brisbane-road  was  to  be  £300   each  house. 
Another  clause  provided  that  no   building 
was  to  be  erected  on  any  part  of  the  land  save 
when  the  elevations  had  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  in   writing   by  the  plaintiffs' 
surveyor,  and  a  copy  of  the  design  deposited 
with  the  surveyor.     The  defendant  intended 
to  erect  several  buildings,  and  submitted  first 
an  elevation  and  then  an  amended  elevation 
of    the   proposed   buildings   to     the   plain- 
tiffs' surveyor,  which  the   latter   refused  to 
approve.     No  elevation   had   therefore  been 
approved.     The  buildings    were    to    consist 
of  two  floors.     On  the  ground  floor  was  one 
«omplete  tenement,  with  its  owa  front  door. 
On  the  upper  floor   was   another  complete 
tenement,  with  a  separate  front  door  opening 
on  a  staircase,  which  was  divided  by  a  brick 
•wall  from  the  ground-floor  tenement.     The 
two  front  doors  were  side  by  side,  set  back 
in    an    archway.     It    was    alleged   by   the 
plaintiffs'    surveyor     that     these     buildings 
which    were   being   erected   were   a  breach 
of  the  stipulation  in  clause  5  quoted  above. 
This  was  the  question  before  the  Court.     Mr. 
Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  :    "  The    contention    on   behalf   of   tho 
plaintiffs  was  that  the  defendant  was  putting 
up. on  one  lot  two  houses  which  were  separ- 
ated   horizontally    and    not     vertically.     It 
was  not  disputed  that  if  the  defendant  was 
erecting  two  semidetached  houses  vertically 
separated  they  would  constitute  two  separate 
houses ;  but  it  was  contended  that  the  build- 
ing was,  in  reality,  only  one  house.     There 
was  no  internal  communication  between  the 
ground  and  first  floor  ;  there  was  no  common 
staircase,  as   the    ground   floor  did  not  re- 
quire a  staircase,  and  there  was  no  common 
front   door,    but    separate    front    doors    for 
each  of  the  two  tenements.     In  order  to  pass 
from  one  house  to  the  other  it  was  necessary 


to  pass  out  of  the  front  door  of  one  tenement 
to  a  space  which  opened  upon  the  street,  and 
to  enter  the  front  door  of   the   other.     The 
language  in  which  Lord  Brampton,  in  •  Grant 
V.  Langston,'  described  the  building  then  in 
question  was  exactly  appropriate  to  describe 
the  building  in  the  present  case.     He  said  : 
'  One    roof  covers  the   whole  building,   but 
each  story  is  so  sti'ucturally  composed  and 
arranged    for    permanent    occupation   by  a 
separate  occupier   that  there  is  no  internal 
communication  of  any  kind  between  the  two 
stories,  nor  any  common  staircase  or  access 
to  or  from  the  street  or  from  any  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  premises,  each  having  a  sepa- 
rate  entrance   or  entrances   therefrom.     In 
short,   it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  two 
separate  houses  under  one  roof  or  to  divide 
one  building  into  two  distinct  and  separate 
houses  more  completelj'  than  has  been  accom- 
plished  in    the   building    under    considera- 
tion.'    Now  the  question  was  whether  each 
of   these   buildings    constituted   one  or  two 
houses.   On  the  one  hand,  reference  was  made 
to  the  cases  of  blocks  of  flats.     The  first  case 
was    that  of    '  Kimber  v.   Admans'  (1900), 
before   Mr.   Justice    Cozens-Hardy  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal,   where  the  defendant  had 
erected  blocks  of  flats  on  the  plots  purchased 
by  him  subject  to  similar  restrictions  to  those 
in  the  present  case.     There  it  was  contended 
that  each  flat  in  a  block  was  a  separate  dwel- 
ling-house; but  the  Judge  held    that  each 
block  of  flats  constituted  only  one  house.  He 
said :    '  That  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  house  of  the  value  of 
more  than  £500,  and  none  the  less  a  house  of 
that  value  because  it  is  proposed  to  be  used 
as  a  series  of  flats.'     On  the  other  hand,  in 
'  Rogers  v.  Hosegood '  (1900),  there  was  no 
question  here  of  one  house  being  built  and 
being  mtended  to  be  used  as  two.     In  sub- 
stance there  were  here  two  houses  structurally 
separated    in    every    respect   with  separate 
doorways    into     the     street,    and    with  no 
internal    communication.     It  was   different 
from  the  case  where  a  building  was  erected 
and    intended    to    be    used    for    flats.     In 
that    case  there  was   internal    communica- 
tion.    Here  there  was  none.     It  appeared  to 
his  lordship  that  there  was  here  merely  one 
house  superposed   upon   another  house  and 
divided  horizontally.     It  was  stated  that  with 
certain  modifications  of  the  plans  the  build- 
ing could  be  converted   into  flats ' ' ;  but  his 
lordship  did  not  discuss  this.     In  his  opinion, 
"  each    building    constituted    two    separate 
houses,    and    was    a    direct    breach  of  the 
covenant."     An     injunction    was    granted. 
We  have    given  the    judgment    in    exiemtn, 
because  of  the  argument   involved,  which  is 
important   when    so    many  dwelling-houses 
are  built  on  the  principle  of  superposition,  or 
with    separate    entrances  from  the  outside, 
to  all  intent  separate  and  distinct  dwellings, 
though  divided  horizontally  by  a  floor,  instead 
of  vertically  by  a  party-wall.     It  is  a  cheap 
mode  of  building,  of  placing  two  houses  on 
one  lot  under  the  same  roof.     It  was  possible 
to  expend  the   amount  scheduled  on   each 
of  the  houses;   but  this  was  not  the  main 
point,    which   was  that  the    defendant  had 
erected  two  houses  where  there  should  only 
be  one  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment.    If  two   semi-detached  houses   were 
vertically  separated,  no  one  could  dispute  the 
fact   of  two  houses ;    but  because  of  being 
horizontally  separated  by  a   floor,    the  de- 
fendant contended  it  was   only  one  house, 
aud  this  mode   of  building   seems  to  have 
suggested  itself  for  economy's  sake,  or  so  as 
to  get  more  houses  on  the  lots  taken.    Where 
a  building  was  erected  as  a  block  of  flats  the 
matter  was  understood.    Mr.  Justice  Cozens- 
Hardy's  ruling  appears  to  conflict  with  the 
decision  just  given ;  but  a  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  it  does  not.     Each  block 
of  flats  was  said  to  be  one  house,  but  here 
there  was  an  internal  staircase,  and  the  block 
was  built  in  flats ;  but  in  the  Ilford  Estate  case 
there  was  no  internal  communication,  and  the 


contention  was  that  it  was  only  one  house  ^ 
there  was  nothing  said  about  flats.     Yet  the 
question  is  a  confusing  one,  and  is  likely  to  be 
raised  again.     There  should  be   a  clear  dis- 
tioction    drawn    between    a   house    in    one 
occupation  and  a  house   in  more  than  one 
occupation,  which  can  be  inserted  in  leases  ; 
there  should  be  a  structural  distinction  also 
between  houses  divided  vertically  by  walls 
and  those   divided   hj  floors  into  separate 
flats  ;  and  these  differences  should  be  defined 
in  Building  Acts  and  by-laws.     A  house  and 
a  block  of  flats  are  not  the  same  according  to 
the     ordinary    way    people    refer    to    these 
structures — a  distinct  meaning  is  attached  to 
a  house  as  a  building  in  one  occupation,  or 
used  by   one  family,  in  which  the  mode  of 
separation  between  it  aud  other  houses  is  by 
walls ;  whereas  a  "  l)lock  of  flats  "  is  under- 
stood to  mean  what  it  really  is — a  series  of 
separate  tenements  one  over  the  other  divided 
by  floors.  A  structural  distinction  between  the 
two  kinds  of  building  is  that  in  a  house  for 
one  occupation  there  is  internal  communica- 
tion  by  means   of  a   staircase  between  the 
floors ;   in  a  block  composed  of  two  separate 
dwellings  there  is  not.     But  in  a  block  of 
flats  there  is  internal    communication  from. 
flat  to  flat  by  means  of  a  staircase,  so  that 
this  distinctive  peculiarity  does  not  invariably 
distinguish  the  private  house  from  the  block 
of  flats.     Therefore  it  appears  that  the  most 
desirable  distinction  for  a  house  is  that  it  is 
in  one  occupation.    The  division  horizontally 
by  floors  has    its   structural  disadvantages : 
there  is  a  greater  risk  of  fire  and  infection, 
and  is  therefore  not  desirable  on  large  building 
estates,  while  the  division  by  party  walls  or 
outer  walls  limits  the  risk  to  each  occupation. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  elevation.     la 
a  block  of  two  flats  or  more  the  architect  is 
restricted  to  a  repetition  of  feature  on  each 
floor,  and  variety  of  elevation  is  sacrificed 
to   tho   exigencies    of    plan.     In   the  Ilford 
Estate    case    the     defendant    submitted   an 
amended  elevation  which  the  plaintiffs'  sur- 
veyor refused    to    accept,    although   it  was 
stipulated  in  the  conveyance  that  no  build- 
ing should  be  erected  on  any  part  of  the  land 
save  where  the  elevations  had  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  in  writing  by  the  plaintiffs' 
surveyor.     The   submission  and  approval  of 
elevations  is  a    safeguard   to  the  kind  and 
class  of  building  intended  to  be  erected.     In 
this  particular  instance  an  elevation  would 
at  once  have  disclosed   the  purpose  of  the 
building,   and    its    being  intended    for  two 
famiKes  instead  of  one  ;  but,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  proceedings,  no  elevation  had 
been  approved.     The  decision  will   be  useful 
if  it    prevents    the    erection    of    double  or 
"superposed"     houses    on     estates    where 
private  dwellings  are  intended,  and  it  will 
strengthen    the     hands     of     surveyors    and 
authorities  in  the  exercise   of  their  duties. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  the  full  report  given 
in  our  last  issue. 


THE  LAW  OF   ANCIENT   LIGHTS. 

WE  have  at  length  a  promise  of  amend- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  easements 
of  light  in  the  Ancient  Lights  13111  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  tho  22nd  ult.  As  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  Bill  is  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Surveyors'  Institution.  That  committee  was 
formed  after  the  useful  papers  read  before 
the  Institute  by  Mr.  ]?letcher  Moulton, 
K.C,  M.P.,  Professor  Beresford  Pite, and  Mr. 
Douglass  Mathews,  which  wa  reported  at  tho 
time.  The  members  of  the  joint  committee 
included  Messrs.  Edward  A.  Gruning,  J. 
DouglassMathews,  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C, 
the  late  Professor  Roger  Sm.ith,  appointed  by 
the  Institute,  and  Messrs.  A.  Rose  Stenning, 
A.  T.  Steward,  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  and  G. 
Mallows  Freeman,  K.C,  appointed  by  the 
Surveyors'  Institution.  The  Bill,  which 
comes   with    the     joint     approval    of    both 
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professional    bodies,   is    divided    mto    eight 
Lrt^.    We  gave  last  week    a    brief   notice 
of  the  provisions,  and  we    may  now  more 
carefully   examine    the    chief   sections.     In 
Part  II.  two  deiinitions  are  worth  notice,    iiie 
definition  of  "  tenement  -  is  important  and 
is  as   follows :-"  Tenement  includeb  land, 
also  any  dwelling-house,  workshop   or  other 
hiiildin<^."     ' '  Street  means  and  includes  any 
highway,  road,  bridge,  lane,  mews,  footway, 
Sare,^  court,    all^-,     passage,    whether  a 
thoroughfare  or  not,  and  a  part  of  any  such 
highway,  road,  bridge.&c. '     "  Occupier  does 
not  include  a  lodger."     The  most  important 
section  of  the  new  Bill  is  the  third,  wmch 
deals  wi?h  the  -  Limitation  of  the  Amount  of 
Lieht  of  a  Dominant  Owner,"  and  rans  as 
follows  •—"  From  and  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act  an  owner  of  a  dominant 
tenement  shall,  subject  as  ^ff\VJ''''"^?^' 
be  entitled  to  such  amount  of  light  pass  ng 
over  the  servient  tenement  as  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  comfortable  use  and  en3oy- 
ment  of  the  dominant  tenement  of  a  dwel- 
ling-house,   or    for    its    beneficial    use  and 
occupation  if  used  as  a  place  of  business  or 
for  any  other  purpose  than  a  dwelling-house, 
and  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  extra- 
ortUnary  amount  of  light  necessary  for  any 
particular  purpose,    trade,    or   occupation, 
the  object   of    this    section    is    to   prevent 
a  dominant    tenement    owner   setting  up  a 
claim  for  an  extraordinary  amount  ot  ligM 
that  may  be   necessary  for  any  trade  that 
requires  minute,  intricate  handhng,  or  the 
selection   or   comparing    of    colours,   A:c. -a 
very  just  and  desirable  provision  that  will 
put  a  stop  to  those  unreasonable  demands 
for  li-ht  which  check  building  progress  m 
London  and  other  large  towns.     Sub-section 
(o)   clearly    states    that    "  nothing    m    this 
section  shall   confer    on    the   owner  of  any 
dominant  tenement  any  right  to   a   greater 
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section  (3)  states  that  on  and  after  the  day  of 
service  of  this  notice  the  access  of  light  men- 
tioned in  the  notice  "  shall  be  deemed  o  be 
obstructed  as  if  the  same  were  actuallj  and 
phvsically  obstructed,"-a  provision  which 
Tifl  supersede  the  need  for  unsightly  hoard- 
ings and  obstructions  before  windows,  bub- 
section  (4)  says  that  any  person  aggi'ieved  by 
section  v-±;  ^cY        r  ,      ,  ,  ,     j 
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of  the  correctness  of  such  plans,  &c.,  in  any 
actions  relating  to  the  right  of  the  owner  of 
such  buUding  to  light.  The  official  s^veyoi 
means,  in  the  case  of  a  buildmg  m  the 
County  of  London,  the  district  surveyor,  and 
it  in  any  other  county,  not  withm  a  horough 
the  county  surveyor,  and  if  m  a  borough  the 
borough  surveyor.     A  register  of  such  draw- 


section  (-i)  savs  that  any  person  aggrievevi  u,y    y"^"-:"-"-';  •'■',';  .   i,„  ffTg  official  surveyor. 

uch  notiie  sLu  be  entitled  to  the  like  relief   "^^-^/^^^^^^^JP^.i'  to  be  deposited  atW 
so  far  as  may  be  as  he  would  have  been  en-    ^^^^^ ,  anand  be  open  to  public  inspection.. 

itled  to  if  the  access  of  light  to  the  ^J«  X   on  Smentorafee"^  (subsections  8  and  9) 
mentioned  in  the  notice  had  been  actual  yo^^^^^^  ^^    ^^    derived 

and    physically    obstructed    by  the    i  «.on   One    o^    ^^^     •  .^^^ ^^ f^^t  all  disagreement 


which    may    be    granted    t-efore^  the    ex- 
pii-ation     of    one    year    from    the    day    ol 
Lrvice  thereof  by  a  Court   of    Jumdictic^, 
be    deemed  to  be  and   shall  have  the  like 
efiect  as  an  interruption  withm  the  mean- 
ing of   section   (3)  of   the  PF^^^^^"".^/^' 
1832,  which  has   been   acquiesced  m  tor   a 
year.     It  is  also  provided  (6)  that  it  shaU  be 
the  duty  of  the  vendor,  on  the  sale  of  a  tene- 
ment, to  disclose   any   obstruction  to  light 
notice  which  might  have  been  issued,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  who  receive, 
any  such  notice  in  respect  of  a  tenement  he 
holds  as  lessee  or  occupier  for  a  term  of  yeai. 
to  forward  such  notice  to  his  next   supeiioi 

^"^ These' provisions,    it    will    be    seen,   are 
intended  mainly   to   supersede   the  present 
light  conditions,  by  preventing  the  aociuing  | 
of'rightof  lightby  lapse  of  time.     The  ob- 
struction to  light  notice  will  be  m  effect  the 
same  as  an  interruption  under  the   tresciip- 
tion  Act.     According  to  the  present  law  the 
accruin-  of  the  right  to  light  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
obstructing  the  dominant  tenement  owner  s 
windows  before  the  light  has  been   enjoyed 
by  him  for  twenty  years;  but  by  the  pio- 


dominant  tenement  any  right  to   a   greater    ^y  mni  lor  ™«u.,    ,=^^^^   ;^         .^^^  ^^^^      ^ 
amountof  light  than  he  wouldhayepo^^^^^^^^^^  L^rt^ttiSbeTbT to  accomplish  the  same 


if  this  Act  had  not  passed."     But  the  next 
sub-clause  (3)  makes  the  exception  m  certain 
special  cases ;  the  section  is  not  to  "apply  to  a 
tenement  in   which  a  trade    or   occupation 
requirin"  an  extraordinary  amount  ot  light 
has  been  continuously  carried  on  for  10  years 
during    the   continuance    of    such  tr.de   or 
occupation."  Two  main  classes  of  building  or 
tenements  are  thus   distinguished-one  the 
ordinary  dwelling-house  or  business  premises 
in  which  no  trade  or  occupation  is  carried 
on  requiring  any  large  amount  of  hgW,  and 
the  other  tenements  or  workshops  which  have 
enjoyed    for    ten    years    an    ""^-"'-'•^-— 


enioveu    lui    i-c"    jv«»-    -—    - — -- 
amount  of  light  for  particular  trades  or  pro- 
fessions.    It  will  be,  perhaps,  not  so  easy  m 
practice  to  draw  the  distinction ;  dominant 
owners  who  have  enjoyed  the  light  for  the 
time    named    in    ordinary    tenements  may 
contend  that  their  rooms,  or  some  of  them, 
are  occupied  by  trades  which  require  ample 
lio'ht     They  will,  in  fact,  put  themselves  m 
the  position  of  those  who  claim  an   extra- 
ordinary amount  of  light  under  sub-section 
(3).     The  next  sub-section   (1)   states  that 
this  section  only  applies  when  the  right  of 
the  dominant  owner  becomes  absolute  and 
undefeasible  after  the  commencement  of  this  , 
Act.     When,  for  instance,  a  dominant  owner  | 
has'  not    attained    this    absolute  right,   the 
section  will  not  apply. 

Part  IV.  deals  with  the  important  question 
of  putting  the  law  in  operation.  Section  -1, 
in  brief,  provides  that  an  owner  of  a  tene- 
ment which  is  not  servient  to  another 
till  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  may  serve 
upon  the   occupier   of  the   latter,  and  upon 


posea  Act,  tuo  uwuoi  "1  ' —  — -—  „„'   „ 

servient  wiU  be  able  to  accomplish  the  same 
end  bv  less  objectionable  and  easier  means^ 
Bv'rart  V.  section  5,  no  title  shall   be 
acquired  by  prescription  under  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act   1832.  or  at  Common  Law,  by  the 
owner  of  any  building  which  shaU  have  been 
erected  after   31st  of   December,   IfO,  ^md 
which  abuts  on  any  street,  to  a  right  to  Ught 
nassin"-  over  a  tenement  on  the  opposite  side 
^ftheltreet.     This  is  a  reasonable  section 
and  provides  that  all  buildings  erected  aftei 
that  date  are  not  in  a  Po^iUon  to  'icqmre  a 
,ps  which  have   right  to  light  over   oppoBite  huilding^  and 
Ltraordinary   therefoi.  the  owner  «    -T  °PP^t  atv  con^ 


about  tne  Duuuiug  i-v   y-    — --  . 
rebuilt,  as  to  the  positions  and  sizes  of  the 
windows,  will  be  avoided,  and  the  certified 
drawings  wiU  be  open  to  the  mspec Uon  of  all 
parties  interested  in  the  right  of  light     No 
less  important  is  the  power  .f  ven  to  the 
official  surveyor,  whoever  he  is  to  mvesti 
gate  and  examine  the  premises  t?  be  lebmlt, 
Ind  to  certify,  or  refuse  to  certify,  the  cor- 
rectness or  otherwise  of  the  drawmgspre- 
pared-a  provision  which  wiU  put  a  stop  to 
all    precipitate    building  disputes   and  un- 
necessary legal  proceedings,  J^^f^f^^^^^^^J^l 
often  costly,  and  are  begun  for  the  purpose^ 
of   "blacbnail."     By   the  next  section,   ,  . 
m  a  servient  owner  who  intends  to  erect  a 
Lew  bSg,  or  alter  an  oxistmg  one,  can 
b^ Tejuired  I'y  the  dominant  own-  ^o  give 
him  or  any  person  appointed  on  his  behaU, 
faSities  t^Lspect  t^e  plans,  section^  and 
elevations  of  the  intended  new  hmldmg  or 

alteration;  or  if  there  be  no  suA  plans^^nl 
.rive   such  information  relatmg  to   the  in 
tended  building  as  the  dominan   owner  may 
require.     A    great    "bone"    oi joutontx^ 
will    bv  this    clause  be  removed.     At  the 
present^  time  servient  tenement  owners  who 
nronose  building  or  altering  their  premises 
Soceed  withoutliving  their  neighbours  any 
Lformation  until  they  are    1;^^<^" Jo  ^~f l 
Thev  often  do  not  give  them  any  opportunity 
of    seeing   the    plans    and    of  making  any 
obiS       By    this   section    the   dominant 
owner  wil  be  entitled  to  see  the  drawings, 

S^^^^S'^d  in  this  manner  fn^ 


inereioi B  I.L1C  u n  li'^'^  "^  — j  -ir 
will  be  free  to  raise  his  premises  to  any  con 
Tenient  height  he  pleases.     The  effect  of  thi. 
law  will  be  to  encourage  a  development  ot 
building  in  streets,  and  to  reduce  the  numbei 
of  servient  tenements.  ■■*„,. 

Part  VI.  deals    with  the    provisions    for 
certificated  plans   of  buildings  about  to  be 
taken  down.   The  clauses  are  important  to  the 
profession.      Section    6  (1)   ^f  «ts  tha™ 
owner  of  a  building  about  to  be  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  may  cause  plans,  seotions^^  and 
elevations  to  be  prepared,  and  may  app  y  to 
the  official  surveyor  to  survey  the  building 
and  certify   the   correctness   of   such  plan., 
,"&c.     Every    application    to    the    said    sur- 
veyor   is    to   be   accompanied  by  a  fee  ao 
ISng  to   a  table    given  on  the   schedule 
for    such    inspection 
official    surveyor   (3) 


begins  to  buiia  ;  ami  lu  ^^'^  """  jr,,;.  „„,„.a 
and  lawyers  or  surveyors  fees  will  be  sav..  a. 
Sub  Son   (2)   states    that    the  .dominant 
owner  may  within  seven  days  after  mspectmg 
?he  pTaS  I  receiving  information  serveupo. 
the  servient  owner  notice  m  writing  of  h^s  ob 
jeotions  or  the  terms  on  which  he  i-  w  lUn    to 
iiermit  the  servient  owner  to  erect  hi=  l^uild- 
?nr  The  notice  is  to  be  in  writing,  and  sent 
bv  registered  post,  or  served  personaUy.  The 
notLe  (sTmay  also  contain  name  and  address 
of  surveyo^  who  will  act  on  dominant  owner^ 
Bai    in  case  of  any  difference  arising.     The 
Lrvient    owner    within    seven    days    may 
after  service  of  notice,  ^erve  the  dominant 
owner    with    notice    m     writing    that    he 
owner    wiu  agreement  be 

ToA    I  ontiie   contrary,  "the  servient 
oZer  1;    not  willing  to   accept   tor-    ^e 
shall  within  seven  days  of  the  notice  serve 
notice  in  writing  that  he  ™f-se8  the  terms 
J  „i,,ii  ofntp  the  name  ot  surseyoi   w">-' 

fclsCraccept  tei;m_s,    the^two   surveyor. 


and    c-ertificate.    ^e  I  a^poi^d   wi^in     to^^   days    ^y^^^/^P" 
shall    either    grant  a   pointment  ot  tae  la^t  dispute,   and 

certificate  that    in  his    opinion    the  plans,    to  determine  the  qne  t^o     _      ^  ^  ^^ 

sect  on    and  elevation   are   correct,  or  ^^  ^^''^^  y'l'^PPoTofthe  Siiiveyors  Institution 
.rfase  to  do  so,  in  which  case  he  -  ^o  sta te  the  R.I.BA.  oi^ot^^  .^  ^^     J^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,„a 
P-rounds  of  refusal;  if  the  surveyoiie Jana^^^^t^^.^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^.^^ 


surveyorre-   and  (.)  .t^^e.^^P^.^^.rent  tenements,  and 
;K;;;i;;ierested  persons,  a  notice,  ^Ued  anj  i;;;es  toVan^a^fi^e^.).  ^g;^]^:^^^  within  _21^  clays  after^J^e 


fuses  to  grant  a  certmcate  \,-±i,  ^u«  -i-^— ":  I  ;-,  -  j^;     j,^ard  within   21   day; 
■5^st^;.ion  tonight  Notice;'  wMch  is  to  ,  may  ^^f^^S^^^^'t^^h^  appointed  by  th^A^ 
be  in  writing  according  to  a  given  form  con-  |  may  mate  a  lurtuei     pi  .^  ^^^  „„.„„„nr  atill 


Section  t> 

to   which  i^obstructed.     This  -« 'on  wiU   of  jeaL  H ^^^^  ,^3  sur-   to  prevent  or  lessen  obf^^^^^^^^^^^ 

much  s  inplify  procedure,  by  preventing  an    retu^a,!,  accomp  oertifioato  (7)  granted 

owner  of  a  tenement  that  may  become  domi-  I  vevor  s  refusal  (6).  _  A  certmcate  v  J_^.^__^^ 
nant  from  making  preparations  to  build.  Sub- 


tainedinthlfirst'schSiule  of  this  Act,  and  IS  s;i;:Vey  the  building  ;^lf"the  surveyor  still 
accompanied  by  a  plan  and  section  or  eleva-  I  retuses 


the  sur-   to  prevent  or  l^^Xu^rnotieVof  ob^tion; 
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made  to  the  owner  or  occupier  ;  altorations, 
if  any,    to   the   adjoining  premises  by  light- 
reflecting   surfaces,    enlargement   of    lights, 
heightening  of  premises,  &o.,  amount  of  costs. 
Sections  10,   11,  and  12  relate  to  neglect  of 
appointment   of    suryeyor    within    the   pre- 
scribed time    or   the    unwilKngness   of  the 
umpire     to    act  ;     in      such      case     either 
party    may    apply    to     the     President     of 
the    E.I.B.A    or     the     President    of    the 
Surveyors'  Institution,   who  will  appoint  an 
umpire  ;  the  appeal  that  may  be  made  from 
surveyors  by  either  party  to  the  tribunal  of 
appeal ;  reference  of  dispute  to  High  Court, 
and  other  formalities  of  such  action.     These 
sections  will  greatly  facilitate  the  settlement 
between   the  parties.     The  appellant  to  the 
tribunal,  if  he  refuses  to  accept  the  decision, 
can  bring  an  action  in  the  High  Court ;  but 
the    Act   enables    both    parties   to  come  to 
amicable  terms  by  arbitration  before  resort- 
ing to  law.      Part  VIII.,  section   1.5,   deals 
with    the    constitution    of    the  tribunal   of 
appeal.     It  is  to  consist  of  th,ree  barristers- 
at  law  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
three  members  appointed  by  the  council  of 
the  E.I.B.A.,   and  three    members   by  the 
council    of  the    Surveyors'   Institution.     A 
member  to   be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,   and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office    shall  be   eligible  for  reappointment. 
The    other    sections    relate    to    removal   of 
members,    remuneration,    jurisdiction,    and 
regulations  as   to  procedure.     The  tribunal 
have  power  to  hear  the  parties  either  in  person 
or  by  counsel ;  also  to  determine  to  what  extent 
proposed  new  buildings  may  be  amended  or 
the  dominant  premises  altered.     Section  27 
provides  that  in  any  action  by  a  dominant 
owner  against  a  servient  owner  in  which  an 
injunction  is  claimed,  notwithstanding  that 
an  injunction  by  an  interlocutory  order  have 
been  already  granted  upon  the  application 
of  the  servient  owner,  either  party  may  apply 
to  a  jud^e  of  the  High  Court,  either  to  hear 
such  action  with  assessors,  or  to  refer  the 
rnatter  to  arbitration  according  to  the  pro- 
visions.    The  judge,  on  hearing  the  applica- 
tion, may  consider  the  claim  may  be  satisfied 
by  damages,  and  on  his  own  motion  refer  the 
case  to  arbitration,  and  if  on  such  hearing  he 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  action  for  an  in- 
junction has  been  unreasonably  commenced, 
he  may  order  the  party  bringing  the  action 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  defendant  on    such 
scale  as  he  may  think  fit.     This  useful  clause 
is     intended    to     prevent     any     dominant 
owner     from     bringing     any     unnecessary 
action  for  an  injunction  against  the  servient 
owner,     and     to     enable    either    party    to 
obtain     redress.      The     vindication    of"  the 
right,    according    to     the    present    law,    is 
often    troublesome   in    the    extreme   where 
a  right  is    in    danger  of    being    infringed. 
A  person  may  obtain  redress  by  means  of  an 
injunction.    Often  the  slightness  of  the  cause 
is  apparent,  and   the   Court  may  give  only 
nominal  damages  and  refuse  an  injunction. 
The  damage  often  sustained  by  a  dominant 
tenement  owner  may  be  small,  and  compen- 
sated by  asmall  moneypaj-ment.  Then  a  man- 
datory injunction  is  a  more  vindictive  means 
resorted  to— an  order  to  compel  the  defendant 
or  building  owner  to  pull  down  and  restore 
the  building  which  obstructs  the  light  to  its 
previous  condition.     This  kind  of  injunction 
IS  reluctantly  granted  by  the  Court.     Then 
an  interlocutory  injunction  has  been  granted 
both  in  Common    Law    and    the   (L'hancery 
Divisions  pending  the  decision  of  an  action, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  erection 
or  enlargement  of  a  building,  or  the  pulling 
down  of  a  building.    The  legal  remedies  for 
redress   where  rights   of    light  infringed   or 
threatened   by    an    action    for   damages   or 
by   an   injunction    to   re.strain,    in    practice 
are   involved   and    difficult.     The   new   Bill 
will  take  into   account  threatened   injuries 
■which  are   now   not  dealt    with :    a   money 
payment  will   be    substituted    for    any   in- 
junction   to     restrain,     so     that     develop- 


ment of  building  in  our  towns  will  not  be 
wholly  stopped,  and  equitable  terms  of 
settlement  arranged.  The  law  as  amended  will 
help  much  to  simplify  legal  procedure.  The 
tabulation  or  registration  of  buildings  which 
are  about  to  be  rebuilt  or  altered  will 
simplify  matters.  Correctly  measured  and 
certified  plans  and  elevations  will  be  made 
and  inspection  rendered  easy  by  all  parties 
interested  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  The 
building  owner,  above  all,  wUl  have  to  make 
his  intention  known  before  he  begins  build- 
ing, or  even  preparing  plans,  and  thus  a  great 
loss  of  time  which  now  takes  place  wUl  be 
saved,  besides  costly  alterations  to  plans  and 
buildings.  By  the  employment  of  an  architect 
and  surveyor  by  the  dominant  and  servient 
owner,  the  question  of  infringement  will  be 
dispassionatel}'  discussed,  and  manydisagree- 
ments  arising  chiefly  from  misunderstandings 
or  feeling  in  the  matter  will  bo  avoided. 
There  may  be  a  few  alterations  and  amend- 
ments necessary  in  the  Bill,  but  as  it  stands  it 
embodies  in  principle  the  resolutions  formu- 
lated many  years  ago,  chiefly  based  on  pro- 
posals which  the  late  Professor  Roger  Smith, 
the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  and  !Mr.  Douglass 
Mathews  had  laid  before  t'ne  Science  Com- 
mittee as  long  ago  as  ISSl.  It  is  singular 
indeed  to  find  many  of  the  advantages  and 
points  which  the  Bill  embodies  were  fore- 
shadowed during  the  earlier  discussions  of 
the  question,  and  are  the  results  of  the 
practical  experience  of  professional  men. 
The  hard-and-fast  dicta  of  the  Law  Courts 
have  been'  taken,  instead  of  a  reasonable 
treatment  in  which  an  equivalent  value  or 
damages  is  given  to  the  party  aggrieved.  A 
practical  rule  of  estimating  damage  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  have  any  real  improvement, 
by  which  every  obstruction  may  be  estimated 
at  its  true  value.  Decisions  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  and  difficult  of  compre- 
hension ;  the  judge  sometimes  has  refused  to 
give  damages,  but  restrained  the  buUding 
owner  by  granting  an  injunction.  By  award- 
ing damages  in  all  cases  of  infringement,  a 
reasonable  course  would  be  followed.  In  the 
case  of  buildings  advanced,  damages  esti- 
mated in  view  of  actual  interference  of  the 
light  is  a  fair  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
offending  part}',  but  even  such  damages 
will  be  small  if  the  law  as  amended  becomes 
operative. 

•'^^am^^ 

INTERN ATIOXAL   FIRE   PKEVENTIOX 
CONGRESS. 

DURING  the  present  week  an  International 
Congress  on  Fire  Prevention  has  been  held 
in  connection  with  the  Fire  Exhibition  at  Earl's 
Ceurt.  Some  eight  hundred  members,  English 
and  foreign,  have  been  accredited  to  the  congress, 
including  official  delegates  from  fifteen  Govern- 
ments, and  representatives  of  various  British 
Governmental  departments,  local  authorities, 
public  institutions  and  societies,  and  the  meet- 
ings, which,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening 
one,  have  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
have  been  well  attended  and  characterised  by 
much  interest. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Congress  was  per- 
formed by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  at  the 
Empress  Theatre,  Earl's  Court.  The  delegates 
were  welcomed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lord 
Windsor,  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  Mr. 
Edwin  O.  Sachs,  chairman  of  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee,  delivered  an  opening 
address,  in  which  he  foreshadowed  various  re- 
forms needed  in  the  near  future.  In  connection 
with  the  question  of  standunlising  tests  would 
come  the  banishment  of  those  fraudulent  traders 
who,  under  the  title  of  "  fireproof,"  tried  to  palm 
off  on  unwary  architects,  builders,  and  landlords 
spurious  materials  and  unsafe  systems  of  construc- 
tion. The  conference  ought  to  take  the  first 
steps  towards  making  it  illegal  to  sell  unsafe 
materials  under  the  name  of  "fireproof."  The 
word,  which  was  a  misnomer,  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  and  American 
nations;  it  was  the  committee's  intention  always 
to  substitute  the  word  "  fire-resisting."  Muni- 
cipal authorities  should  be  made  to  recognise  that 
building  regulations  must  be   supplemented  by 


regular  fire  surveys  or  fire  patrols,  with  the  \iew 
of  obtaining  preventive  measures  in  the  equip- 
ment and  use  of  buildings.  The  conference 
might  do  well  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  con- 
cerned to  the  necessity  of  extending  the  existin" 
forms  of  special  regulations  for  theatres  or  factories 
to  other  classes  of  buildings,  especially  to  board- 
ing schools.  The  great  insurance  companies  were 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  at  length  pub- 
lished their  requirements  as  to  specific  classes  of 
risks  in  buildings  ;  but  these  needed  to  be  ex- 
tended and  classified  for  the  guidance  of  intending 
building  owners  and  their  advisers. 

Sir  Louis  Lepine,  Prefect  of  Police,  Paris, 
formally  presented  four  medals  from  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  to  Mr.  Sachs,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fox,  Mr.  H.  S.  Folkes  (secretary  of  the 
National  Fire  Brigades  Pnion),  and  Mr.  Brasier 
(chairman  of  the  London  Private  Fire  Brigades 
Association)  for  their  services  in  connection  with 
fire  brigade  work. 

The  various  sections — six  in  all — met  at  the 
Caxton  Hall,  AVestminster,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  yesterday  (Thursday),  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers.  Section  [.,  over  which 
Mr.  A.  Darbyshire,  F.S.A.,  V.P.R.I.B.A., 
presided,  was  devoted  to  "  Building  Construction 
and  Equipment "  ;  Section  II.,  .Sir  W.  H. 
Preece,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  chairman,  dealt  with 
"  Electrical  Safeguards  and  Fire  Alarms  "  ;  and 
Section  III.,  with  Captain  Thomson  in  the  chair, 
had  as  its  subjects  "Storage  of  Oils  and  Spon- 
taneous Combustion";  and  the  others  were 
Section  IV.,  "  Fire  Survey  and  Patrols,"  Prince 
Alexander  Lvoff,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Guy  Pym, 
M.P.,  as  acting  vice-chairman ;  Section  V., 
"Fire  Losses  and  Insurance,"  Sir  J.  J.  Runtz 
presiding;  and  Section  VI.,  "Fire  Tests  and 
Standardisation,"  with  Mr.  E.  0.  Sachs  in  the 
chair. 

Amongst  the  papers  read  in  Section  I.  on 
Tuesday  was  one  by  Mr.  Max  Clarke,  A.R.I.B.A., 
on  "How  to  make  Existing  London  Buildings 
More  Fire-Resisting."  The  author  referred  to 
the  importance  of  careful  selection  of  construc- 
tional details  and  materials  in  view  of  the  inherent 
danger  there  always  was  in  large  cities  in  the 
proximity  of  one  building  to  another.  Match- 
boarding  was  used  in  places  where  it  could  very 
well  be  done  without  as  regards  the  construction, 
and  it  was  a  material  the  use  of  which  on  walls 
and  ceilings,  so  far  as  safety  in  case  of  fire  went, 
was  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  fire  passing 
along  it  at  a  high  speed  often  rendered  esca;  e 
from  a  building  impossible.  He  urged  that 
matchboarding  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
used  in  new  buildings,  and  that  after  a  certain 
date  it  should  be  removed  from  all  old  buildings. 
The  naked  joists  in  ceilings  could  easily  be  pro- 
tected and  ceilings  made  fire-resisting  by  covering 
them  with  wire  netting  or  some  form  of  expanded 
metal  and  plaster.  The  most  important  point  in 
buildings  of  the  warehouse  class  was  the  means 
adopted  at  present  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  fire  in  lift  wells.  Great  improvements 
could  be  made  in  this  matter  if  all  lift  shafts  were 
properly  inclosed  in  some  form  of  non-combustible 
material.  There  were  also  detects  in  fireplaces 
and  flues  which  could  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Ellis  Jlarsland,  M.S. A.,  district  surveyor 
torCamberwellandhon.  secretary  of  the  Congress, 
read  on  Wednesday  a  short  paper  on  ' '  The 
Planning  and  Arrangement  of  Large  Retail  Com- 
mercial Establishments."  He  pointed  out  that  in 
dealing  with  this  question  there  are  at  least  four 
points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  :  Firstly, 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor ;  secondly,  the 
safety  and  cjnvenience  of  the  customer  ;  thirdly, 
the  local  building  regulations  ;  and  fourthly,  the 
claims  of  the  fire  department.  The  proprietor's 
demands  are  plenty  of  window  space,  plenty  of 
floor  and  wall  space  upon  which  he  may  erect  his 
counters  and  fittings,  and  plenty  of  light,  pre- 
ferably from  the  north.  The  customer  requires 
ample  staircase  and  elevator  accommodation, 
plenty  of  gangway  space,  and  easy  exit  and 
egress.  The  building  regulations  may  require  a 
limited  amount  of  cubical  space ;  therefore  the 
building,  if  a  large  one,  will  have  to  be  divided 
into  compartments,  and  these  shut  off  from  one 
another  by  fire  -  resisting  doors.  The  fire 
department  claims  that  any  outbreak  of 
fire  may  be  quickly  localised,  the  occupants 
passed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  that  short 
work  be  made  of  any  outbreak  by  reason 
of  its  beiag  attacked  from  more  than  one 
point.  Also  that  adjoining  premises  be  not  un- 
duly endangered.  This  is  the  problem  set  the 
architect  in  planning  and  designing  a  building  o£ 
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this  character.  In  order  to  give  practical  value 
to  his  observations,  the  lecturer  dealt  with  a 
typical  case  on  a  site  of  70ft.  by  200ft.,  fronting 
to  two  streets,  the  cubic  capacity  bein^  restricted 
to  250, 000c. ft.,  as  in  the  London  regulations.  On 
Euch  a  given  site  he  would  place  a  building  four 
fetories  in  height,  which  would  mean  some  55ft. 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  topmost  story.  The  cubical  contents  of  such 
a  building  would  require  that  it  be  divided  up  into 
three  compartments.  In  solving  the  problem  he 
adopted  what  may  be  termed  the  well-and-com- 
partment  system.  The  proprietor  had  ample  floor 
and  wall  space,  and  the  light  is  provided  by 
means  of  large  glazed  lanterns  from  the  roof, 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  down  the  well  on  the 
several  floors,  in  addition  to  any  side  lighting 
that  might  be  available.  The  customers  have 
tix  staircases  running  from  ground  floor  to  roof, 
with  an  elevator  provided  to  each.  The  door 
openings  in  the  compartment  walls  are  opposite 
one  another  and  in  direct  line  with  the  exits  into 
tither  street.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  floors 
and  supports  be  of  fire-resisting  construction,  and 
all  iron  and  steel  work  protected  by  concrete  or 
hollow  tile  casing.  There  being  nothing  but  the 
contents  to  burn,  the  task  of  the  fire  department 
would  be  a  simple  one.  A  fire  on  any  floor  could 
be  attacked  from  above  and  below.  The  openings 
in  the  party  walls  would  be  a  means  of  getting 
readily  at  the  seat  of  the  fire,  and  at  the  same 
time  affording  a  chance  of  escape  in  an  emergency. 
The  well  and  lantern  would  form  a  shaft  for  the 
escape  of  smoke,  and  the  flat  roof  would  afford 
access  to  this  from  the  several  staircases.  The 
fire-resisting  doors  in  the  openings  could  with 
facility  be  closed,  and  the  fire  confined  to  one 
compartment.  The  unpacking,  packing,  or  store 
department,  if  situated  in  the  basement,  should 
not  communicate  with  the  upper  part,  except  by 
lift,  placed  outside  the  building,  inclosed  with 
waUs  carried  up  through  the  roof  and  covered 
with  a  light  roof  of  iron  and  glass,  and  the 
openings  on  each  floor  protected  with  flre-resisting 
doors.  The  offices  and  counting-houses  should 
be  in  an  adioining  annexe,  and  the  dining  and 
sleeping  accommodation  for  the  staff  placed  over 
and  in  this  annexe,  with  separate  exit  and  stair- 
case and  fire-resisting  floors. 

Mr.    Bernard    Dieksee,    A. R.I. B. A.,    district 
surveyor  for  Newington  and  Southwark,  followed 
with  a  paper  on  the  "  Fire-Preventive  Sections 
of  the  London  Building  Act,"  in  which  he  dealt 
in  detail  with  the  provisions  of  the  five  measures 
under  which  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the 
Metropolis    is    controlled,    and     epitomised    the 
leading   decisions  in   regard    to   fire-prevention 
governing  their  interpretation  in  actual  practice. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  some 
very    important     omissions    from    the    London 
Building  Act,  which  urgently  demanded  further 
legislation.     The  chief  of  these  was  the  question 
of  the  proper  protection  of  iron  and  steel  from  the 
action  of  fire.     The  London  County  Council  have 
the  power,  hitherto  not  exercised,  to  make  by- 
laws on  this  subject ;  but  it  should  be  dealt  with 
not  by  by-law,  but  by  a  section  in  an  Act  re- 
quiring the  protection  of  all  columns,  stanchions, 
bressummers,    and    joists.      Another    neglected 
subject  was  the  internal  construction  of   ware- 
house buildings,  in  which  at  present  inflammable 
rnaterials  could  be  used.    Matchboard  lining,  espe- 
cially in  warehouses,  should  be  severely  regulated, 
and   so   should   also   lath-and-plaster  partitions, 
the  use  of  which,  indeed,  should  be  discouraged 
as  far   as    possible.     Other    omissions    from  the 
present   Act  were   lift    shafts    and   steel-framed 
buildings.     He  regretted   that    the   licensing  of 
wooden  structures  had  been  transferred  by  the 
London  Government  Act  of  1899  from  the  County 
Council  to  the  borough  councils.     The  question 
of  exit  in  case  of  fire  was  almost  ignored  until 
the  passing  of  the  Building  Act  of  1894,  and  was 
therein  very  imperfectly  dealt  with.    The  proviso 
in  section  (iX  of  that  Act,  that  buildings  exceeding 
60ft.  in   height  should    be   provided    with  such 
meins  of  escape  "  as  can  reasonably  be  required," 
was  most  unsatisfactory,    as    it    gave    arbitrary 
power    to    an    official     or    a    committee.     The 
exemption  sections  of  the  Building  Act  needed 
careful  revision,  and  such  exemptions  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.     Mr.  DicKsee  argued  that 
the    scope   of   the   Act    should    be   extended,   so 
as  to  make  its  provisions  applicable  to  existing 
buildings,    but  that    the    power    of  interference 
by  authorities   with    such   structures    should  be 
exercised  only   once,    and  the   controlling  body 
should,  he  held,  be  the  London  County  Council. 
Among  the  papers  read  in  Section  III.  was  one 
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19,    QUEEN    ANNE'S    GATE,    S.W.,    THE    OFFICE    OF 
MR.   ASTON   WEBB,   R.A.,    P.R.I.B.A. 


by  Professor  Ira  Woolson,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versitj*.  New  York,  on  "  Fireproofed  Wood  as  a 
Building  Material."  The  author  urged  that  all 
permanent  construction  should  be  strictly  in- 
combustible, and  no  system  of  building  should  be 
recognised  as  fire-resisting  unless  proved  to  be 
such  by  practical  test,  such  as  those  carried  out  by 
the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  in  London 
and  in  the  United  States  by  the  New  York  City 
authorities,  also  by  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers at  their  testing  laboratory  in  Chicago, 
and  by  the  Insurance  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  term  "  fireproof 
wood "  is  a  misnomer  for  all  such  woods  that 
burn  if  exposed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  a  high 
degree  of  heat.  Strictly  speaking,  the  processes 
of  treatment  did  not  make  the  woods  fireproof, 
but  simply  rendered  them  fire-retardants.  Fire- 
resistant  wood  was  a  much  more  logical  term. 
The  author  had,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  to  test  most  of  the  wood  which  has 
been  used  in  lofty  buildings  in  New  York.  For 
the  year  ending  the  first  of  this  month  he  had 
tested  and  reported  upon  upwards  of  3,500,000ft. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  material  was  for  floors, 
which  were  laid  on  the  top  of  strictly  fireproof 
floor  construction  of  the  concrete  or  hollow 
tile.  The  balance  of  the  material  was  used 
for  trim.  Most  of  the  tests  employed  were 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  the  one  which  he 
favoured  being  a  method  designed  by  him- 
self and  known  as  the  "  timber "  test.  The 
specimens  for  this  test  were  accurately  cut  to 
a  size  of  Ijin.  by  |in.  by  12in.  Th(se  "  timbers  " 


were  tested  in  pairs  by  being  laid  across  the  top 
of  a  Qin.  gas  crucible  furnace,  in  which  a  constant 
temptratureof  926° Cent.  =  1,700° Fahr.  was  main- 
tained. This  particular  temperature  had  been 
chosen  because  it  was  given  by  the  New  York 
Building  Code  as  approximately  the  heat  of  a 
burning  building.  At  the  end  of  two  minutes 
the  specimens  were  removed,  and  duration  (1) 
flame  and  (2)  glow  noted  for  each.  The  tem- 
perature was  under  constant  control  by  means  of 
a  Le  Chatclier  pyrometer.  The  proportions  of 
gas  and  air  were  regulated  to  furnish  a  vigorous 
flame  Sin.  to  lOin.  above  the  furnace,  so  imitating 
an  ordinary  fire.  After  test  the  specimens  were 
sawn  in  two  at  the  middle  and  tracings  made  of 
the  unburned  wood.  These  tracings  were  then 
measured  by  planimeter,  and  the  percentage  ratios 
to  the  original  cross-section  calculated.  The 
percentage  of  unburned  wood  was  printed  upon 
the  tracing  of  each  specimen,  and  then  blue- 
prints were  made  which  became  a  part  of  the 
permanent  record.  These  tests  showed  that  the 
tendency  of  untreated  woods  to  burn  was  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  that  of  treated  woods,  the 
two  chief  defects  of  treatment  being  that  it 
weakened  the  wood,  and  rendered  it  more  brittle, 
and  that  it  tended  to  make  the  wood  absorbent  of 
moisture. 

A  series  of  tests  were  carried  out  at  the  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee's  station  in  Porchester- 
terrace  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 
Those  on  the  former  day  dealt  with  doors  and 
partitions,  while  yesterday  floors  of  Karri  and 
other  hardwoods  were  experimented  upon. 
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HOOD  TO  DOORWAY  AT  EXETER. 


Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  F.R.I.B.A.,  asks  us  to 
announce  that  he  has  resigned  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Commercial  Section  and  memhership  of  the 
Executive  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee, and  a^so  the  title  of  Hon.  Puhlications 
Secretary  of  the  International  Fire  Prevention 
Congress. 


OLD  ENGLISH  DOORWAYS.* 

MR.  W.  GALSWOTHY  DAVIE  has  photo- 
graphed a  capital  series  of  porches  and 
entrances  from  historical  English  buildings,  and 


in  hook  form  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford,  giving 
seventy  full-page  photographic  plates,  besides  the 
sketches  and  marginal  notes  with  which  the  in- 
troductory essay  is  enhanced,  making  a  most 
admirable  addition  to  any  library  of  architectural 
and  artistic  books.  The  subjects  thus  brought 
together  comprise  many  of  the  best  types  of  door- 
ways to  be  seen  in  England.  Among  these  we 
note  some  by  no  means  well  known,  such  as  the 
early  expample  of  a  shaped,  headed,  framed 
opening  from  Looe-street,  Plymouth,  with 
moulded  jambs  and  stopped  ends,  a  highly  sug- 
gestive and  pretty  piece  of  simple  design,  having 


Almshouse,  Oundlc,  like  the  central  porch 
of  tlie  Weekly  Hospital,  Northamptonshire, 
has  a  shaped  gable  as  its  surmounting  feature, 
said  by  Mr.  Tamer  to  show  fi.reign  influence, 
which,  however,  remains  a  matter  of  opinion. 
They  both  appear  to  us  to  indicate  rather  the  spirit 
of  Sir  Thomas 'IVctham's  design.  Great  Wigsell, 
Sust-ex,  has  a  good  sample  of  the  style,  of  which 
the  Sackville  College  at  East  Grinstead  is  a  model 
in  the  same  county,  while  the  Gate  House, 
Kenilworth,  has  a  more  monumental  entrance 
flanked  by  niches  in  the  same  type  of  Renaissance 
earlier  in  date  than  the  last  named,  having  detail 
very  like  some  at  Knole,  which  was  erected  in 
1605.  Anyway,  these  early  specimens,  as  at 
Cobham  and  Hatfield,  form  contrasts  by  their 
richness  to  the  plainer  work  in  which  they  are  so 
happily  set,  giving  a  practical  suggestion  of  more 
value  to  the  architect  than  an  exact  knowledge  of 
their  chronological  order  of  building.  The 
Manorhouse  at  Upper  Ewell,  GIost*r,  with  a 
largely  treated  arched  pediment  inclosing  a 
cartouche,  strikes  us  as  an  unusual  and  handsome 
piece  of  work,  though  the  imposts  are  coarie 
and  plain.  From  "Bateman's,"  Burwash, 
Sussex,  a  small  door  reminds  the  reader  of 
Mr.  Ernest  George's  Jacobean  freedom  of  design, 
with  an  association,  perhaps,  of  Belgian  or  Dutch 
fancy.  The  Deanery,  Battle,  Sussex,  the  church- 
yard gate  at  Ross,  Herefordshire  (leading  from 
"  The  Prospect,"  and  dated  1700),  and  the  door- 
way of  the  Vicarage,  Hailsham,  Sussex,  commence 
a  series  of  Classic  portico  designs  chiefly  from 
Kent  and  the  home  counties.  Of  shell- canopied 
doorways  there  are  several  good  instances  illus- 
trated— some  in  stone  and  plaster  and  some  in 
wood — from  Burford,  Oxon,  Ledbury,  Hereford- 
shire, Bristol,  High  Wycombe,  and  including  the 
famous  one  originally  at  Fairfax  House,  Putney, 
but  now  at  Hampstead.  The  two  canopied  hoods 
from  Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico,  and  the  Manor 
House,  Betmondsey,  are  particularly  rich  and 
interesting  ;  while  that  from  "  Brickwall,'' 
Noitham,  Sussex,  has  been  imitated  in  modem 
houses  several  times  already  with  more  or  less 
success.  The  remaining  plates  are  devoted  to 
later  types  of  work.  We  need  hardly  point  out 
how  very  important  a  feature  the  doorway  of 
every  building  necessarily  is — how  it  makes  or 
mars  a  facjade — while  no  feature  repays  the 
designer  more  fully  for  study  and  refinement  of 
detail.  Everj-one  must  see  the  entrance  to  all 
buildings  visited,  and  it  furnishes  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  composition,  no  matter  how  plain  the 
rest  of  the  work  may  be.  A  collection  like  this, 
though  it  is  by  no  means,  of  course,  exhaustive, 
or  even  complete,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It 
makes  a  nice  volume  for  a  present,  and,  without 
being  overweighted  with  descriptive  matter,  is 
more  than  a  mere  collection  of  photographs 
casually  got  together.  The  red  linen  cover 
appropriately  completes  the  book,  which  does  the 
publisher  every  credit. 
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DOORWAY  HOOD  AUTi  BRACKETS  AT  RYE,  SUSSEX. 


Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  jun.,  has  compiled  some 
useful  and  suggestive  descriptive  notes  of  the 
examples  chosen,  which  range  from  the  days  of 
the  Tudors  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The 
result  of  this  combined  undertaking  is  produced 

•  Old  English  Doorways.  By  W.  Galswobtrv  Davie 
and  H.  Tasser,  Jun.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.  158.  net. 
Cloth,  gilt  top. 


mouldings  dividing  the  face  of  the  door  into  com- 
partments rather  than  framed  panels,  essentially 
Gothic  in  idea.  The  projecting  porches  of  the 
Middlehouse,  Mayfield,  and  the  Butchers'  Guild- 
hall, Hereford,  are  more  familiar  and  interesting, 
though  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  latter  on  the 
posts  and  brackets  should  not  be  imitated. 
The     garden  -  wall      doorway     from     Payne's 


CHIPS. 

The  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Almshouses  have 
been  opened  at  Newport,  Mon.,  by  the  mayor. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  nine  inmates,  and 
in  addition  a  slender  income  of  £24  per  annum  for 
each  of  these  ia  supplied  by  an  endowment.  The 
houses,  which  are  situated  on  Stow-hill,  stand  on 
three  sides  of  a  square,  inclosing  a  grass  lawn  ;  they 
are  one-story  buildings,  fioore  1  throughout  with 
wooden  blocks,  and  bghted  by  electricity. 

The  Borough  Council  of  Hampstead  have  agreed 
to  the  erection  of  a  block  of  workmen's  dwellings 
in  Upper  Park-road.  The  new  dwellings  are 
estimated  to  cost  £13,004,  and  will  contain  128 
rooms,  divided  into  twelve  tenements  of  two  rooms 
each,  twenty-four  of  three  rooms,  and  ei^htof  four 
rooms. 

The  Cornwall  Laundry  Co.'s  undertaking  at 
Pengegon,  near  Camborne,  was  formally  opened 
last  week.  The  builder  was  Mr.  John  Barbary,  of 
Dolcouth-road,  Camborne. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  Glasgow  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  hnings  to  the  total  value  of  £S7,5S8  were 
granted.  The  University  Court  received  authority 
to  erect  buildings  at  Gilmorehill ;  the  corporation  to 
erect  workshops,  stores,  offices,  and  it/closure  walla 
in  Erdington-street,  Oran-street.  and  SawmiUfield- 
street;  and  Sir  Wra.  Arrol  and  Co..  L'd.,  to  erect  a 
pattern-shop  and  drawing  cffiie  in  riestcn-street. 

The  Treasury  have  agreed  to  make  a  further  free 
grant  of  £5,000  in  aid  of  the  Pwllheli  Harbour 
scheme,  in  adiUlion  to  the  £17,500  which  iaa 
already  been  secured.  The  harbour  works  will  now 
he  proceeded  with  wiihcut  delay,  aud  iheiuauguia- 
tion  of  a  scheme  costing,  roughly,  foO.OOO  taunot 
fail  to  materially  advance  the  prospects  of  thetowr. 
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OBITUAKY. 

Aliieumax  Thomas  Barxaiias  Lowk,  of 
Burton-OQ-Trent,  the  head  of  the  well-known 
lirm  of  ilessrs.  Lowe  and  Sons,  builders  and  con- 
tractors, died  on  Tuesday.  He  was  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Lowe's  public  work 
began  with  the  incorporation  of  the  town  inl87t>, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  town 
council.  At  the  inaugural  meeting  he  was  chosen 
one  o£  the  aldermen,  and  in  1884,  and  again  in 
1835,  was  elected  mayor.  He  was  placed  on  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  the  borough,  and 
:ilso  for  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire.  By  his 
connection  with  the  corporation  he  was  closely 
associated  with  the  principal  works  of  public 
improvement  in  the  borough,  and  he  served  with 
distinction  on  the  gas  and  the  highways  com- 
mittees. He  eat  for  twelve  years  on  the  school 
boiird,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  time  was,  the 
vice-chairman.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Burton  infirmary,  of  whose  committee  he  was  for 
many  years  chairman,  and  he  afterwards  accepted 
the  "honorary  secretaryship.  Although  he  was 
president  of  the  Burton  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  labour,  and 
in  bringing  employers  and  employed  together  he 
averted  many  a  strike  and  removed  much  bitter- 
ness. His  firm  have  carried  out  most  important 
works  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
notably  in  Birmingham. 


ON   BUILDING  TIMBERS.— XXX. 

YELLOW     riXE      (PINUS     STKOMUs),     WHITE     SPIUCE 
(l'ICE.A    ALUA). 

THE  price  of  yellow  pine  varies  more,  for  the 
same  size  and  branded  quality,  than  any 
other  wood  commonly  used  in  building,  first 
quality  "bright,"  Sin.  by  llin.,  bringing  from 
£17  10s.  up  to  £32  10s.  per  Petersburg  standard, 
or  from  2s.  lid.  to  nearly  Is.  per  cube  foot.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  at  the  latter  price  this 
wood  seldom  or  never  finds  its  way  into  builders' 
joinery,  or  even  into  furniture,  judging  by 
specimens  of  the  latter  so  frequently  seen  outside 
"easy  instalment ' '  shops  where  mahogany  is 
fourth  quality  stained  yellow  pine,  and  solid 
walnut  spruce  of  the  vilest  kind  smeared  over 
■with  a  wash  of  dirty  brown  ochre.  Handsome 
suites  of  "  solid"  American  ash  or  walnut  are 
built  up  with  three  or  four  different  kinds  of 
■wood,  which  may  be  described  as  the  offal  of  the 
market,  and  this  showy  rubbish,  pitched  together 
without  a  decent  joint  in  it,  or  in  many  cases  the 
saw  kerfs  being  taken  out  of  the  wood,  finds  a 
ready  sale  amongst  City  clerks  and  ethers,  who 
fail  to  see  that  the  stuff  is  not  good  enough  for  a 
decent  piggery,  much  less  a  human  dwelling.  Some 
few  years  ago  the  writer  superintended  the  cutting 
of  a  quantity  of  timber  in  a  mill  at  the  East-end  of 
London,  in  a  locality  celebrated  for  its  shoddy  fur- 
niture "industry."  From  time  to  time  one  of  the 
smaller  saws  was  requisitioned  for  the  use  of 
regular  customers,  who  came  with  short  pieces  of 
tree  trunks  and  branches  which  they  selected 
from  a  quantity  thrown  together  in  an  adjoining 
yard.  The  sawdust  from  these  pieces  appeared 
to  be  very  damp.  On  squeezing  it  between 
both  hands  water  ran  out  as  if  from  a 
sponge,  yet  within  three  days  this  wood  was 
converted  into  the  centre  pillar  of  a  solid 
■walnut  table  which  cost  the  shopkeeper  15s., 
polished  complete.  To  make  the  wood  at  all 
■workable,  the  outside  was  rapidly  dried  before 
a  fire  which  the  operative  kept  up  in  his  bed- 
room all  night,  and  every  scrap  of  waste  wood, 
even  to  that  knocked  out  of  packing-cases,  was 
used  up  in  the  manufacture  of  drawing-room 
and  bedroom  suites '.  The  panels  of  doors, 
window-backs,  soffits,  linings,  and  all  framed 
work  where  painted  should  be  of  yellow  pine, 
tor  they  can  be  obtained  in  one  width,  and  glued 
j'lints,  so  common  in  Swedish  doors,  are  com- 
pletely avoidcil :  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
in  nailing  mouldings  round  panels  none  of  the 
nails^  enter  the  panels,  or  the  latter  will  be 
certain  to  split  in  shrinking  if  the  wood  is  not 
kiln-dry.  Nothing  is  more  common  iu  old  work 
than  split  pinels,  and  this  failure  invariably 
occurs  from  nailing  the  moulding  through  the 
panel  whilst  the  moulding  itself  is  also  nailed  to 
the  stiles  and  rails  of  the  door  ;  in  fact,  all  panels 
should  he  free  to  move  in  the  grooves  which  hold 
thorn  in  tlieir  places,  and  in  good  work  it  is  just 
as  import mt  that  they  be  selected  absolutely  free 
from  knots.  Where  wije  panels  of  yellow  pine 
are  necesslry,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  them  on  the 


quarter,  or  radially,  for  the}'  have  a  tendency  to 
buckle  slightly  in  the  centre  where  not  stayed  by 
the  framing.  Work  would,  no  doubt,  stand 
better  with  narrow  panels  than  with  wide  ones  ; 
that  is,  the  faces  would  remain  more  nearlj- 
plane  surfaces  as  they  leave  the  bench,  ^\'hen  a 
panel  exceeds  "in.  in  width,  and  it  is  cut 
tangentially,  the  centre  will  be  found  after  10 
or  15  years  to  be  more  or  less  a  winding.  If 
there  are  knots  they  will  be  split,  and  their 
surfaces  will  be  out  of  line  with  the  panel 
faces.  It  has  always  been  a  recognised  custom 
in  the  trade  to  cut  oak  for  joinery  with 
its  greatest  dimension  (width  or  thickness)  in 
line  from  the  centre  of  the  tree  to  its  circum- 
ference ;  it  is  of  importance  that  the  same  method 
of  conversion  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  yellow 
and  other  pines  if  it  is  necessary  to  produce  work 
which  will  stand  well.  Ordinary  qualities  of 
yellow  pine  from  Montreal,  •  Port  Leamington, 
Gander  Bay,  Lewisport,  Botwoodville,  Ottawa, 
and  (Quebec  sell  for  the  following  prices: — First, 
3in.  by  llin.,  £21  los. ;  Sin.  by  lOin.,  £17  10s. 
to  £19  53. ;  Sin.  by  Oin.,  £19  53.  :  Sin.  by  Sin., 
£18  5s.  ;  Sin.  by  7in.,  £10  53. ;  Sin.  by  4in.  to 
6in.,  £12  5s. ;  Sin.  by  -tin.  and  5in.,  £10.  Second, 
Sin.  by  12in.  to  15in.,  £14  10s.  ;  dry,  "bright," 
Sin.  by  llin.,  £15  10s.  to  £19  5s.  ;  ordinary.  Sin. 
by  12in.  to  15in.,  £14  10s. ;  Sin.  by  llin.,  £14  5s.  ; 
Sin.  by  lOin.,  £11  5s.:  Sin.  by  9in.,  £11  15s.; 
Sin.  by  Sin.,  £10  53.  ;  Sin.  by  "in.,  £10  ;  Sin.  by 
6in.,  £10  15s. ;  Sin.  by  4in.  and  5in.,  £10.  Third, 
dry,  bright.  Sin.  by  14in.  to  20in.,  £8  5in.  ;  Sin. 
by  ISin.,  £8  ,53.  :  Sin.  by  lOin.,  12in.,  and  ISin., 
£10 15s. ;  Sin.by  12in.,£S  15s. ;  2in.by  5in.,  £6 15s. ; 
Third  selected:  Sin.  by  llin.,  £13  lOs.  ;  Sin.  by 
Tin.,  £10  10s.  ;  Sin.  by  Sin.  and  4in.,  £4  15s. 
Fourth,  bright,  under  cover,  Sin.  by  9in., 
£10  5s.;  Sin.  by  8in.,  £9  153.;  ordinary.  Sin. 
by  12in.  to  ISin.,  £7  5s.  ;  Sin.  by  ISin.,  £6  53. ; 
Sin.  by  llin.,  £0  5s.  to  £8  15s.  ;  Sin.  by  lOin., 
£6  to  £8  15s.  ;  Sin.by  9in.to  17in.  £0  to£7  10s.; 
Sin.  by  Sin.,  £7  ;  Sin.  by  7in.,  £7  53.;  Sin.by 
6in.,  £6  153. ;  2in.  by  9in.  to  14in.,  £6  lOs.  ;  2in. 
by  7in.  to  8in.,  £6  10s.;  2in.  by  4in.  to  Gin., 
£5  5s.  The  relative  values  of  Ked  Pine 
(P.  Resinosa)  and  Yellow  Pine  (P.  Strobus)  may 
be  taken  from  the  following  prices  : — First  red, 
£18,  first  yellow,  £21  ISs.,  both  being  Sin.  by 
llin.,  and  of  the  same  class  of  goods  in  every 
way.  Hitherto  the  logs  of  yellow  pine  imported 
here  have  always  been  hewn  ;  but  quite  recently 
some  logs  sent  to  Liverpool  are  sawn.  The 
timber  in  both  logs  is,  of  course,  the  same.  In 
future  sawn  yellow  pine  logs  will  be  as  common 
in  the  market  as  sawn  pitch-pine  are  in  proportion 
to  hewn  logs. 

Canadian  white  spruce  is  imported  from 
Quebec,  St.  John's,  Dalhousie,  Greenstone  Island, 
Pentecost,  &c.  It  and  the  black  spruce  (Picea 
Nigra),  from  which  it  is  not  distinguished  in 
commerce,  are  characteristic  trees  of  the  Northern 
Forest  Belt,  which  stretches  along  the  north  shore 
of  Labrador  to  the  CO'  of  North  Latitude  sweep- 
ing along  the  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and  then 
north-westward  into  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
southern  boundary  of  this  forest  reaches  the  50 
of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  the  54-  at 
the  100th  meridian  of  longitude.  It  occupies  10° 
of  I'ltitude  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  extends 
for  20'^  north  and  south  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  have  clear  ideas  as  to 
the  districts  in  which  American  building  timbers 
are  grown,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  general  divisions,  as  agreed  to  by  practical 
foresters  there.  All  the  North  American  forests 
are  classified  as  belonging  either  to  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific  Regions,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
separating  one  from  the  other ;  the  climate  and 
meteorological  influences  to  which  trees  are  sub- 
jected being  so  different  to  the  east  and  west  of 
the  range,  that  characteristic  trees  distinguish 
each  region,  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
"  belts  "  or  "  forests"  where  certain  trees  only 
attain  their  greatest  development  under  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  Atlantic  Region  is  made 
up  of  five  distinct  forest  belts,  which  stretch 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  boundaries  between  them 
having  a  general  trend  almost  due  east  and  west. 
(1)  The  most  Northern  Forest  Belt  is  that  in  which 
the  white  and  black  spruces  are  the  characteristic 
trees.  (2)  The  nextgreatdivisionisthe"  Northern 
Pine  Belt"  with  black  spruce  to  the  north 
and  Yellow  Pine  (P.  Strobus)  as  the  characteristic 
timber  tree  distributed  over  the  entire  area. 
(3)  The  "Southern  Maritime  Pine  Belt"  lies 
chiefly  towards  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  it  is 
distinguished   for  its   Cypress    (Taxodium   Dis- 


tichum)  and  Pitch  Pine  (P.  Palustris).  (4)  The 
Deciduous  forest  of  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic 
plain  is  remarkable  for  its  oak,  hickory,  magnolia, 
and  ash,  with  the  Pitch  Pines  (P.  Palustris  and 
P.  Mitis),  which  attain  their  greatest  develop- 
ment here.  Red  Cedar  (Janiperus  Virginiana) 
is  also  a  characteristic  tree  of  this  division,  and 
it  should  not  be  confounded  with  another  red 
cedar,  the  wood  of  Thuja  Gigantea.  (5)  The 
last  forest  division  in  this  region  is  the  sub- 
tropical forest  of  Florida  and  South  Texas, 
the  principal  tree  in  which  is  the  Mesquit 
(Prosopis  Juliflora).  It  yields  a  hardwood  used 
extensively  for  beams  and  underpinning,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  almost  indestructible  in 
contact  with  fire.  The  Pacific  region  is  divided 
into  two  forests,  the  "Northern"  and  the 
"  Coast,"  AVhite  Spruce  being  the  characteristic 
tree  in  the  former.  The  characteristic  trees  of  the 
latter  vary  with  the  latitude  ;  between  50°  and 
01°  the  trees  which  grow  best  are  the  Alaska 
Cedar  (Chamiccyparis  Nutkaensis),  the  Tideland 
Spruce  (Picea  Sitchensis),  and  the  Hemlock 
(Tsuga  Mertensiana),  the  "  Oregon  Pine  " 
(Pseudotsuga  Douglasii),  and  the  Red  Cedar 
(Thuja  Gigantea)  are  also  •n'ell  developed  here. 
As  the  Coast  Forest  ranges  south  other  trees  take 
the  places  of  those  already  enumerated,  another 
"Yellow  Pine"  (P.  Ponderosa)  appearing, 
and  farther  south  still  the  Sequoia  "  Red 
Wood  "  trees  are  found.  The  Northern 
Forest  Belt  in  which  the  spruces  are  found 
is  subject  to  a  copious  rainfall,  the  country 
is  divided  by  innumerable  streams  and  lakes,  and 
there  are  swamps  of  great  extent,  the  low  mean 
temperature  checks  growth,  and  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  entire  region  the 
forest  is  scattered  and  stunted,  the  trees  being  of 
no  commercial  value  whatever.  No  other  arbores- 
cent trees  are  found  growing  with  the  spruce  in 
high  latitudes.  Farther  south  in  this  northern 
forest  the  spruces  are  found  growing  in  low  wet 
soil  near  swamps  and  lakes,  and  they  are,  un- 
doubtedly, the  most  important  trees  in  the 
American  sub  -  Arctic  forests.  In  favourable 
situations  they  attain  a  height  of  close  on  150ft., 
with  a  diameter  of  3ft.,  hut  they  are  usually  not 
more  than  50ft.  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
1 8in.,  the  black  spruce  (Picea  Nigra)  an  associated 
variety,  is  a  smaller  tree  ;  both  are  cut  together  for 
"  lumber."  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
distinguish  the  sapwood  in  these  spruces,  as  it 
dries  like  heart  wood;  the  fine  small  knots  will 
sometimes  knock  a  gap  in  a  highly-tempered 
plane-iron  quite  as  efficiently  as  a  cut  brad,  thej' 
are  so  hard.  Y'et  the  wood  itself,  though  close 
and  straight -grained,  is  not  strong;  finished  with 
a  well-sharpened  smoothing  plane,  the  surface  is 
satiny,  and  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  resin 
ducts  which  are  so  numerous  in  other  conifers. 
The  wood  is  light,  a  cube  foot  weighing  only 
25}lb.  There  are  two  other  white  spruces  in 
North  America — Picea  Engelmanni  and  Picea 
Pungens ;  the  latter  is  also  known  as  "blue 
spruce."  It  is  a  rare  local  variety,  never 
found  forming  forests  ;  specimens  are  from 
90ft.  to  130ft.  high,  and  from  18in.  to  SOin. 
in  diameter.  Picea  Engelmanni  is  the  most 
\aluable  timber  tree  in  the  Central  Rocky 
Mountains,  above  8,500ft.  In  Washington 
Territory,  (Jregon,  and  Montana  it  grows  to  a 
small  size  only,  whilst  at  extreme  elevations,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  prostr.ite  shrub  ;  in  the  lower 
districts,  however,  it  forms  extensive  forests,  some 
attaining  a  height  of  140ft.,  with  a  diameter  of 
4Sin.  i'he  following  prices  are  now  obtained 
for  Canadian  spruce  deals  in  London.  First : 
Sin.by  llin  ,  £12  153.  to  £11  10s.;  Sin.  by  9in., 
£11  158.;  Sin.  by  7in.,  £12  10s.;  Sin.  by  6in., 
£11  15s.;  2in.  by  Sin.  and  9in.,  £12  15s;  2in. 
by  "in.  and  lOin.,  £12  10s. ;  2in.  by  Tin., 
£12  los.  Second:  Sin.  by  9in.  to  llin.,  £10  to 
£10  53.;  Sin.  bv  9in.,  £9  ISs.;  Sin.  by  Sin. ,  £-! 
to  £8  03. ;  Sin.  "by  7in.,  £7  15s.  to  £8  ;  3in.  by 
5in.,  £7  to  £7  53.;  lin.  by  llin.,  £10  10s.  ;  lin. 
by9in.,  £10.  Third:  Sin.  by  llin.  £9  10s.  to 
£9  153.  ;  3in.  by  9in.,  £9  to  £10  ;  Sin.  by  Sin., 
£8  to  £S  58.  ;  Sin.  by  Tin.,  £7  10s.  to  £7  15.  ;  2Mn. 
by  9in.,  £8 ;  2in.  by  7in.,  £7  lOs.  ;  2in.  by 
6in.,  £6  15s.;  2in.  by"5in.,£G  lOs. ;  Jin. by  llin., 
£9  lOs.  Fourth:  Sin.  by  llin.,  £S  to  £9  lOs. ; 
Sin.  by  9in.  and  llin",  £7;  Sin.  by  lOin., 
£f  15s.  :  Sin.  by  9in.,  £8  lOs.  to  £9  15s.  ;  2in.  by 
7in.,£10s.  Qualities  are  sometimes  sold  mixed. 
For  example.  First,  Second,  and  Third  together 
are  worth  :  Sin.  by  llin.,  £7  lOs.  to  £8  Ss. ;  Sin. 
by  lOin.,  £8  5s. ;  Sin.  by  9in.,  £8  ;  Sin.  by  Tin., 
£7  5s.  to  £7  lOs. ;  Sin.  by  5in.,  £6  15s.;  2Jin. 
by  7in.  to  lOin.,  £0  lOs.  ;  2in.  bv  9in.,  £3  10s. ; 
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NATURE-PRINTED    WOOD    SECTIONS.— (SHOWING    ANNUAL    RINGS). 
Five-eighth  Actual  Size  (Linear  Measurement). 


2in.  by  6in.,  £7.  Unsorted :  4in.  by  Sin., 
£S  lOs. ;  Sin.  by  Sin.  and  llin.,  £8  Ss.  ;  3in.  by 
Sin.,  £7  10s. ;  3in.  by  7in.,  £7  153.  ;  Sin.  by  6in., 
£7  5s.  to  £7  10s. ;  2in.  by  6in.  and  9in.,  £7  5s.; 
2in.  by  4in.  anil  5in.,  £7;  2in.  by  6in.,  £6  5s. 
The  commonest  lengths  for  yellow  pine  deals  are 
9ft.  to  18ft;  red  pine  deals,  lift,  to  18ft.  ;  and 
spruce  deals,  lift,  to  16ft.  A  wood  sometimes  im- 
ported with  spruce  is  hemlock,  but  it  is  not 
extensively  used  here,  being  coarse-grained, 
brittle,   and  difficult   to   work,    which   makes   it 


unfit  for  joinery  ;  as  it  is  also  a  weak  timber,  it 
should  never  be  used  for  joists.  The  botanical 
term  is  Tsuga  Canadensis. 

The  accompanying  nature-printed  sections, 
reduced  by  photography,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
relative  widths  of  annual  rings  in  various  timber 
trees. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  every  case  the  rings 
become  narrower  as  they  recede  from  the  centre 
of  the  tree ;  in  trees  of  the  same  species  the 
whole  series  of  rings   may  be  much  narrower  in 


one  tree  than  in  another,  and  coarseness  or  fine- 
ness of  grain  is  not  a  characteristic  feature  of  aty 
one  species,  whether  grown  in  Europe  or 
America.  The  sections  of  Red  Pine,  Yellow  Pine, 
and  White  Spruce  illustrate  much  of  the  matter 
in  this  and  the  previous  article.  On  the  top  of 
the  series  a  lineal  inch  has  been  drawn  divided 
into  eighths,  which  has  been  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  sections.  The  relation  of  ring 
width  to  annual  growth  will  be  noticed  in 
another  article. 
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OvBitsroNK. — On  Tuesday  week  the  parish 
church  of  Uverstone,  near  Northamptonshire, 
was  reopuned  after  restoration.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  8t.  Nieholas,  was  built  in 
tlie  year  1803.  The  alterations  .and  additions, 
carried  out  in  Weldon  stone,  consist  of  a  south 
aisle,  organ  chamber,  vestry,  and  porch;  the 
tower  (whifh  was  much  dilapidated)  has  been 
reroofed,  and  new  battlements  and  windows 
provided  ;  the  bells  have  been  rehung,  and  an 
additional  bell  added.  The  works  generally  have 
been  cirried  out  in  the  best  possible  manner  by 
the  estate  workmen,  from  plans  and  under  the 
.superiatendence  of  llr.  J.  Mander,  architect, 
Overstone  Park. 

ScARHonoi'Bii,  Kext. — The  new  schools  erected 
for  the  Southborough  School  Board  at  High 
Brooms  were  opened  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole 
last  week.  They  are  in  two  departments,  and 
accommodate  202  bov«  and  220  iafants,  with  an 
addition  to  the  boys'  seats  being  arranged  so  as 
to  be  overlooked  from  the  central  hall.  Two 
scholars  will  sit  at  each  desk,  and  there  will  be 
a  space  between  the  desks  for  physical  exercises. 
The  central  hall  is  54ft.  by  2ijft.  The  infants' 
school  is  similarly  arranged,  except  that  the  long 
schoolroom  has  to  be  used  for  marching  and  drill, 
as  well  as  teaching.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
£7,500.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Strange,  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  Strange  and  Sons,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Mr.  H.  El  wig  was  quantity 
surveyor. 

■    ■—    ■ 

CHIPS. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Pope  before  his  illness 
was  to  order  a  commission  of  great  artists  and 
architects  to  examine  iato  the  present  state  and 
condition  of  the  paintings  iu  the  Sistiae  Chapel. 
The  commission  is  preside!  over  by  the  painter 
Ludwig  Seitz.  On  the  3rd  inst.  the  commission 
made  a  close  study  of  the  ceiling,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  of  consolidation  must  be 
begun  immediately.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mission expressed  great  s  itisfactiou  at  the  mar- 
vellous preservation  of  the  immortal  paintings,  and 
the  smxll  injury  the  lapse  of  time  had  inflicted  upon 
them. 

A  statue  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  erected  in  the 
square  opposite  the  town-hall  at  Portsmouth,  was 
formally  unveiled  on  Wednesday.  It  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Drury,  A.E.A. 

The  Health  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
Sanitary  Congress  at  Bradford  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  by  the  Mayor  of  Bradford.  The 
exhibition  is  an  exhaustive  display  of  all  sorts  of 
hygienic  and  sanitary  appliances.  The  president  of 
the  congress  (the  Earl  of  Stamford)  delivered  his 
presidential  address  the  same  evening,  and  on 
Wednesday  and  yesterday  the  business  of  the 
Congress  began  with  the  meeting  of  seven  sectional 
conferences.  Nearly  2,500  delegates  are  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Bracebridge  Urban  District  Council,  at  their 
last  meeting,  agreed  to  nominate  the  same  arbi- 
trator as  Lincoln — Mr.  John  Young,  manager  of 
the  Glasgow  Tramways — iu  the  matter  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  tr.imway8  from  the  private  company 
which  nosp  owns  them. 

Mr.  Lawtoii  R.  Ford  has  been  apppointed  by 
the  London  County  Council  as  district  surveyor  for 
West  Wandsworth,  iu  succession  to  the  late  Prof. 
T.  Roger  Smith. 

The  imjiortant  site  at  the  south-east  comer  of 
Holborn  and  the  Kingsway,  facing  the  Holbom 
Restaurant  and  opposite  the  Baptist  Church  House, 
has  been  acquired  of  the  London  County  Council 
for  CuU.OOO  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Strand 
Riilway  Co. 

On  Friday  the  rector  of  Mandesley,  East  Norfolk, 
entertained  the  workmen  who  for  the  past  six 
mouths  have  been  employed  by  Messrs.  Wilkin  and 
Rindall,  contractors,  of  Mundesley,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  tae  parish  church. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brickwell  lias  lieen  appointed  surveyor 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  iu  succession  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Elwell,  who  has  retired. 

Extensive  additions  to  the  Warrington  water- 
works were  formally  opened  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  sum  of  i;i35,O00  has  been  spent  by  the  cor- 
poration during  the  last  four  years  on  new  supplies. 
Hinl  water  for  domestic  purposes  comes  from  wells 
at  Winwick,  and  soft  water  for  manufacturing 
jiurposes  from  reservoirs  at  Ajipleton,  in  Cheshire. 
Farther  extensions  at  IJiresbury  are  in  contempla- 
tion at  a  cost  of  .£00,000  or  ,£;0,000.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr,  T.  Long- 
diOf  water  and  borough  engineer. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  oi 
our  correspondents.  AU  eomniunicatinns  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.) 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
commumcatinns  respecting  illustr,itions  or  liter.iry  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Builuixq 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Stiand 
W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributore'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Steand  Newspai-ee  Company,  Limited. 

TelegTaphic  Address  : — '*  Timeserver,  London." 
.Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICK. 
Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
12e.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXDC.,  XLI.,  XLVT., 
XT.TX  ,  T.TTT,  LXI.,  LXU.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVT,, 

Lxvn.,  Lxvni.,  lxxx..  t.xxt..  lxxu.,  Lxxtn., 

LXXIV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI..  LXXVIL,  LXXIX.. 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXn.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 
Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Boildiso  News, 
price  2s..  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  Stiites,  £1  69.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
jr  Belgium,  £1  fis.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6a.  Od. 


the  N-  and  N.W.  districts,  some  distance  from  each  other, 
and  all  different  and  requiring  to  be  viewed  and  valued 
separately  ;  also  a  largo  number  of  plots  of  building  land 
(freehold)  situate  on  diffeient  building  estates  viryiag 
from  two  to  eight  miles  apart  and  some  forty  miles  from 
London,  and  all  varying  in  value.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  is  the  usual  scale  adopted  for  valuations  of 
this  dtscriptioa. — Enotiker. 


REPLIES. 

ril934.1-Pla9ter  of  Paris.— Perhaps  "  Pla^terin?." 
by  W.  Milljir.  contains  as  good  account  as  any  on  plaiter 
of  Pjri-i.  Published  at  IS*,  net,  by  B.  T.  Bitsford.  91, 
High  Holborn,  W.C.  Chipter  II.,  Materials.  Also 
something  in  A.  H.  Heath's  *^  Limes  and  Cements"; 
ditto  "Calcareous  Cements,"  by  ct.  R.  Uelgrave;  dittj 
"Lime,  Mortar,  and  Cement,"  by  W.  J.  Dibiin.— 
Regent's  Park. 

[1 19S.5.]  — External  Plaster. —  Probably  not,  as 
moisture  affects  tlu'iu  more  or  less.  See  books  on 
Cements  at  Patent  tlffioe  Libravv,  viz. :  "  Plasterin;."  by 
W.  Millar;  "Lime  and  Cement."  by  A.  H.  Heath; 
"Lime,  Mortar,  aol  Cement"  by  \V.  J.  Dibdia : 
"Calcareous  Cements,"  by  G.  11.  Redgrave.— Reoe.st's 
Pakk. 


ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  offlcial 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  53.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
UisceUaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  appUcation 
to  the  Publisher. 

Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted"  and  "Part- 
nersliips"  is  One  Suillinq  for  TwENTr-?ouE  Wosos, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Sitwuion 
Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 

*,*  RepUcs  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-paasage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  cliarge.  li  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertioD. 


Rbceived.-J.  W.  C— B.  M.— W.  H.  and  Co. 
— T.  A.  and  Son.— D.  E.-R.  S.  M. 


-E.  A.  D. 
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Drawings  Received.— "  Ogee,"  "Needlepoints,"  "Bon 
Bon,"  "Brassey,"  "Icicle,"  "The  Kid,"  "Solo," 
"Lot." 

. ».^ 
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QUESTIONS. 

[11991.  J— Dry  Rot. —Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
if  there  is  any  remedy  for  dry  rot .'  I  have  a  workshop 
and  office  which  is  badly  infected,  and  the  fungus  grows 
very  quickly  during  the  pre^^ent  hot  weather.  I  have 
consulted  an  architect,  who  tells  me  th;it  the  only  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  have  the  whole  of  the  flooring  removed  and 
remade  with  bricks  or  quarries;  but  a  boarded  floor  is  a 
necessity.  Shall  be  glad  of  any  information  enabling  me 
to  take  out  infected  parts  and  replace  with  fre>h  b>»aids 
without  fear  of  having  a  recurrence  in  a  year  or  two's 
time. — Enoineer.  Coventry. 

[1199'3.] -"Valuations   for  Probate-Would  one 

of  your  correspoudeuts,  through  your  valuible  paper,  hi 
good  enough  to  give  me  some  reliable  informition  as  to 
the  fees  chargeable  for  valuations  of  properties  for  pro- 
bate ?  I  have  .'^eaiched  numerous  handbooks  and  other 
sources  of  information,  but  fail  to  lind  auy  definite  scale 
whatever,  and  the  few  tables  that  mention  viluations 
under  this  heading  do  not  say  if  they  are  for  property  or 
effects,  and  they  do  not  even  then  agree  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  charged.  The  valuation  in  this  case  coasit-t^  of  a 
number  of  freehold  and  leasehold  properties  situate  in 


LEQAIi  XNTELIil&ENOE. 

What  is  "  Portlaxb  Cement  "  ?—A.t  a  special 
sitting    of    the   Croydon   Justices   on   July   '2,   the 
Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  (1900), 
Ltd.,  of  Dixon  House,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.,  were 
summoned   by  Henry  Poston,    architect  and  sur- 
veyor, of  39,  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  for  having,  on 
March  "28,  sold  to  George  T.  Hall,  of  George-street, 
Cj^oydon,  dealer  in  building  materials,  two  sacks  of 
cement  to  which  a  false  trade  description  had  been 
applied— viz.,     "Portland    cement,"    contrary    to 
section  2  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887.    Mr. 
Horace  Avory,  K.C.,  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Biron,  was 
for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Bowei,  K.C., 
with  Mr.  A.  H.  Bodkin,  for  the  defendants.     Mr. 
Avory,    in   opening,    said   that  in   law  it   did   not 
matter  whether  the  stuff  falsely  described  was  j  ust  as 
good  as  that  coming  correctly  under  the  trade  de- 
scription, nor  was  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  person 
who  bought  it  had  not  paid  more  than  it  was  worth. 
Defendants  were  a   large    combination  of    cement 
minutacturing  firms,  ani   his  clients  were   cement 
manufacturers  outside  that  combine.     Complaints 
caused  two  sacks  of  defendants'  cement  to  be  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Hall,  and  it  was  analysed  by  Messrs. 
Stainer    and    Blount,    chemists,  who    had    special 
experience  with  cement.    They  found  that  13  per 
cent,   of    this  so-called    Portland   cement  was   an 
insoluble  lesidue  of  sand  and  clay.     Cement  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of    chalk   and  clay  in  certain 
proportions,  subsequently  burnt  in  a  kdn  and  finely 
ground.     The    real    Portland    cement  was    of    an 
extra  good  quality,  calcined  so  completely  that  but 
1  per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter  remained,  accounted 
for  by  an  unavoidable  accumulation  of  dust  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  or  subsequent  transit.    The 
excess  of  insoluble  residue   in  defendants'   cement 
must  have  l)een   added   to   increase  the  bulk  and 
improve  profits.     Now  what  was  Portland  cement  ? 
In    1893,  after   three    years'    inves'igation,  and  to 
mike  no  mistake    about   it,  the  Cement    Traders' 
Section    6t    the    London    Chamber    of    Commerce 
passed  some  resolutions.    One  was  to  this  purport— 
"■That  Portland  cement  be   defined  as  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  suitable   materials,  intimately  and 
artificially  mixed  in  the  requisite  proportions,  and 
aft  rwirds  properly  calcined  and  ground,  to  which 
nothing  has  been  added  during  or  after  calcination 
excepting  that  an  addition   not  exceeding  two  per 
cent,  of  gypsum  is  permissible  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating   the    strength."    Further,  it    was   also 
resolved  that  it  anything  beyond  the  gypsum  were 
added  the  product  was  not  to  be  sold  as  Portland 
csment,  but   under  some  other  distinctive   name. 
These  resolutions  were  signed  by  numerous  firms, 
of  whom  nineteen  had  since  joined  the  defendants' 
combination.    Therefore    these    facts    Mr.   Avory 
claimed  to  be   to  an  extent  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants,  and  could  be  used  against 
them.    Evidence  was  given  by  Frederick  Blyton, 
builder,  122,  Kennington-lane,  as  to  purchasing  the 
two  sacki  of  cement  of  Mr.  Hall  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Poston,  on  whose   behalf    he  had    also  made 
similar  purchases  in  other  districts.     Mr.  Poston,  in 
cross  examination,  declined  to  admit  that  two  appli- 
cations for  a  similar  summons  had  been  refused  in 
the  City  by  the  Lord  Mayor.     Asked  the  names  of 
the  firms  behind    him    in    the  matter,  the  witness 
objected,    and    the    Bench    ruled     that    the    re- 
sponsibility   of    answering  was    entirely  a    matter 
for    himself;    he    declined.     Cement    which    con- 
tained   13    per    cent,  to    25   per   cent,    of^  ground 
Kentish  rag  was  not  "Portland    cement"   in  the 
trade    m-ianing    of    the    term.     It    was    not    the 
custom  of  the  trade  to  accept  as  Portland  cement 
any  cement  which  contained  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  "gypsum.    Mr.  Bower  :  Does  "  Portland  cement  " 
in  the  trade  mean  any  adhesive  substance  which, 
when  in  finished  use,   presents  an  appearance  re- 
sembling, and  has  all  the  properties  of,  the  stone 
known  as  Portland  stone':'     Witness  emphatically 
declined     to     accept     this    definition.     "  Portland 
cement  "  had  a  distinct  trade  meaning,  in  contrast 
to  other  kinds   of   cement.    Mr.  Bertram  Blount, 
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F.I.C,  M.S. P. A.,  deposed  as  to  the  analysis,  and 
said  he  understood  that  Portland  cement,  as  known 
to  the  trade,  was  simply  chalk  and  clay  calcined 
and  then  ground.  It  did  not  admit  of  anything 
being  added,  as  it  was  then  a  finished  material. 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  Vice-President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers,  gave  the  opinion  that  the 
substance  analysed  by  Mr.  Blount  was  not  Portland 
cement  as  generally  known  in  his  profession.  He 
was  aware  that  gypsum  was  added  by  some  manu- 
facturers, but  he  had  never  passed  cement  in  which 
he  knew  it  had  been  used.  He  did  not  know  till 
he  entered  court  that  morning  that  English  com- 
merce had  fallen  so  low  as  to  add  1 3  per  cent,  of 
foreign  substance  to  what  was  sold  as  Portland 
cement.  It  passed  his  comprehension  ho w  a  body  of 
manufacturers  could  come  forward  and  boldly  admit 
adding  13  per  cent,  of  ragstone  and  call  it  Portland 
cement.  Mr.  Charles  Neike,  M.Inst.C.E.,  agreed 
with  Sir  Alexander's  opinions.  Mr.  G.  T.  Hall  said 
the  cement  in  question  was  part  of  a  large  con- 
signment. Havmg  heard  all  the  evidence,  he  felt 
that  it  could  properly  be  described  as  Portland 
cement.  The  defence,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  cross- 
questioning  of  witnesses,  appeared  to  be  that  the 
inclusion  of  Kentish  rag  before  grinding  made  the 
cement  equal  and  even  better  than  Portland  stone, 
and  would  answer  all  the  tests  that  could  be  given 
that  stone  ;  that  in  the  strict  trade  understanding  of 
the  term  it  was  Portland  cement.  Mr.  Bower  raised 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  it  transpired  that 
Mr.  Hall  carted  the  cement  from  Deptford.  The 
defence  urged  that  the  actual  sale  took  place  there, 
and  consequently  the  Croydon  Bench  had  no  juris- 
diction. Mr.  Hall  said  he  received  the  invoice  at 
his  Croydon  office.  Mr,  Avory  submitted,  therefore, 
that  the  contract  was  made  in  Croydon.  The  Bench 
retired,  and  on  returning  said  that  when  the 
information  was  laid  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  actual  sale  took  place  in  Croydon.  They 
now  found  it  was  completed  at  Deptford,  and  under 
the  circumstances  could  exercise  no  j'lrisdiction  in 
the  case.  Mr.  Avory  asked  the  Bench  to  state  a 
case  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  should  he  think 
it  worth  while  to  appeal.  The  Bench  agreed,  an  I 
in  dismissing  the  summons  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  alone,  made  no  order  as  to  costs. 

Railway  Costpasies  and  ihz;  Public  Health 
Act. — At  Marylebone  on  June  1.5,  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett 
had  before  him  the  case  of  the  Hampstead  Borough 
Council  V.  Tennant.  The  latter  traded  as  Isaac 
Tennant  and  Co.,  builders,  of  Grange-road, 
WiUesden-green,  and  had  to  answer  seven  sum- 
monses in  respect  to  certain  sanitary  work  done  by 
them  at  the  Fiachley-road  Station  of  the  Metro- 
politan Riilway.  It  was  urged  that  the  railway 
company  were  not  amenable  to  the  local  authority  : 
but  the  magistrate  decided  against  them,  and  con- 
sented to  state  a  case.  The  tacts  were  reported  in 
our  issue  of  .June  19,  p.  S77  last  volume.  An  intimi- 
tion  was  given  on  Saturday  that  the  company  were 
content  to  accept  the  magistrate's  ruling,  and  that 
the  case  would  not  be  proceeded  with. 

NiDD     VaLLKT    AeBITEATIOXS. — WlXN    AND  THE 

Beadfokd  City  Coepokation. — Lieut.-Col.  W.  H. 
Wellsted,  C.E.,  the  umpire  in  the  above  matter,  has 
just  issued  his  award,  amounting  to  £14,585.  The 
claim  was  in  respect  of  l.tlo  acres  of  leasehold  land 
in  the  Nidd  Valley  taken  for  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  and  gathering  ground  for  the  Bradford 
Coirporation  Waterworks,  and  amounted  to  £28,220, 
whilst  the  value' placed  upon  it  by  the  corporation 
witnesses  was  £7,973.  The  arbitrator  for  the 
claimant  was  Mr.  Thos.  Fenwick,  C  E.,  Leeds,  and 
the  witnesses  were  Messrs.  C.  R.  Fenwick,  W.  B. 
Boord,  John  Maugham,  Richard  Horsfall,  W.  F. 
Tempest,  and  John  Farrah.  The  arbitrator  for  the 
Bradford  Corporation  was  Mr.  Chas.  Gott,  C.E., 
Bradford,  and  the  witnesses  were  Messrs.  Fredk. 
Fowler,  W.  B.  Woodhead,  R.  B.  Broster,  and 
George  Runton. 

Tendees  axd  Deposits.  —  At  the  Liverpool 
County-court,  on  Friday,  before  his  honour  Judge 
Shand,  Messrs.  John  Ainscough  and  Son,  con- 
tractors, Oldham,  sued  Messrs.  Beloe  and  Priest, 
civil  engineer.s,  Harrington-street,  Liverpool,  for 
the  return  of  £5  Ss  ,  being  a  deposit  on  quantities 
and  specification  for  the  Fender  Valley  sewerage, 
iu  course  of  construction  by  the  Wirral  sanitary 
authority.  A  representative  of  the  plaintiff  firm 
stated  that  he  saw  an  advertisement  asking  for 
tenders  for  the  work,  specifications  and  quantities  to 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Beloe  and 
Priest  on  payment  of  £5  5s.,  which  would  be 
returned  on  the  receipt  of  a  boiui-fidi-  tender. 
He  called  there,  got  the  specifications,  and  paid 
five  guineas  deposit.  Subsequently,  his  firm's 
tender  was  accepted;  but  he  found  out  that  the 
specifications  contained  a  proviso  as  to  sureties  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  which  he  could 
not  comply  with.  He  declined  to  sign  the  contract, 
and  ultimately  applied  for  the  return  of  the  deposit, 
which  was  refused.  For  the  defence  it  was  stated 
that  the  deposit  was  forfeited  by  reason  of  the 
conduct  of  the  plaintiffs,  whose  tender  had  not  been 
linni-fiih.  They  saw  the  specifications  containing 
the  proviso  as  to  sureties,  and  they  tendered  know- 
ing   that    they  objected    to  the  condition.     Judge 


Shand  held  that  the  plaintiff's  tender  was  a  hnd-jiJe 
one,  although  they  were  unable  to  go  through  with 
it  owing  to  the  clause  as  to  sureties.  They  might 
have  been  negligent  in  not  reading  the  specifications, 
and  the  defendants  might  have  been  put  to  expense 
thereby,  for  which  they  might  have  a  claim  for 
damages.  Judgment  would  be  given  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, with  costs. 

BuiLDiNQ  By-laws. — Appeal  DisunsSED.— The 
Leeds  Stipendiary,  having  ruled,  in  the  case  taken 
against  Messrs.  Haste  and  Brown,  of  the  Hough 
End  Tannery,  Bramley,  that  where  the  floors  of 
workshops  are  constructed  with  joists  testing  upon 
girders  of  steel,  the  requirements  of  the  city  by-laws 
do  not  require  joists  of  the  strength  indicated  by 
By-law  58,  the  Corporation  appealed,  and  the 
appeal  came  before  the  King's  Division  of  the  High 
Court  on  Friday.  The  Court  dismissed  the  appeal 
with  costs,  being  of  opinion  that  the  by-law  was 
intended  only  to  apply  to  premises  with  wooden 
joists,  girders,  &c. 

*-^^^^> 

CHIPS. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  visited 
Walthamstow  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  open  a  new 
wing  of  the  Children's  and  General  Hospital  for 
Leyton,  Walthamstow,  and  Wanstead.  The  new 
wing,  which  consists  of  an  out-patients'  department 
with  dispensary ,  an  operating  theatre  with  anaesthetic 
room,  and  a  ward  with  fourteen  additional  beds. 

A  new  drive  and  roadwa}"  along  the  cliffs  con- 
necting Birchington  and  Westgate-on-Sea  was 
formally  opened  on  Thursday  iu  last  week. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Education  committee 
of  the  Southampton  Corporation  it  was  decided  that 
the  office  held  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blizard,  of  that  town, 
as  architect  to  the  late  school  board,  be  abolished, 
and  that  Mr.  Blizard  \>e  requested  to  forward 
particulars  of  his  claim  for  compensation  under  the 
Education  Act. 

The  baths  committee  of  Dundee  Town  Council 
are  completing  negotiations  for  a  site  for  a  new 
public  washhouse  and  baths  for  the  West  End.  The 
building  will  cost  between  £0,000  and  €7,000.  The 
central  washhouse  is  to  be  improved  at  a  cost  of 
over  £1,200. 

The  Salford  Town  Council  have  confirmed  the 
recommendation  of  the  building  and  bridges  com- 
mittee to  approve  the  acceptance  by  the  Manchester 
Corporation  of  a  tender  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Prince's  Bridge  at  a  cost  of  £10.374,  one-half  of  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Salford  Corporation. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  responsibilities  which 
will  attach  to  their  officials  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Esholt  sewerage  scheme,  the  sewerage  com- 
mittee of  the  Bradford  Corporation  propose  to  create 
a  new  position,  which  will  rank  next  to  that  of  Mr. 
Garfield,  the  chief  engineer,  with  a  salary  of  £225 
per  annum. 

Oa  Saturday  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  a 
new  church  at  Marsden  Colliery.  The  church, 
which  is  being  built  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
J.  Potts  and  Son,  architects,  Sunderland,  will 
consist  of  nave,  chancel,  and  vestry,  and  there  will 
be  a  bell-turret  on  the  west  gable.  The  nave  will 
contain  sitting  accommodation  for  200  persons. 
Marsden  limestone  with  freestone  dressings  will  be 
used  in  building  the  cuter  walls,  and  the  seats  and 
other  internal  fittinjs  will  he  of  pitch-pine.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Allison,  of  Whitburn,  is  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Choate,  the  American  Ambassador,  will 
unveil  the  Emerson  marble  bust,  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  will  unveil  the  James  Martineau  marble  bust 
— both  by  ^tr.  George  Frampton,  R.A. — at  the 
Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  Tavistock-place,  on 
Thursday  in  next  week,  the  16th  inst.,  at  half-past 
three. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
Darlington  Corporation  attended  at  the  opening  of 
North  Lodge  Park,  which  had  been  purchased,  and 
will  cost,  with  the  laying  out,  including  a  bowling- 
green  and  grand  stand,  rather  over  £13,000. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Walker-cn-Tyne 
have  instructed  their  surveyor  to  prepare  plans  for 
municipal  offices  and  a  fire-brigade  station. 

The  tents  occupied  by  the  timekeepers  and  route 
guardians  of  the  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  Race  were 
supplied  by  the  Willesden  Paper  and  Canvas  Works, 
Ltd.,  and  also  the  flags — triangular  and  square 
— having  direct  signalling  significance  were  made  of 
Willesden  paper. 

At  St.  Saviour's,  Southwatk,  on  Friday,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  unveiled  and  dedicated  a  me- 
morial window  to  the  lata  Mr.  James  Frederick 
Field,  surveyor  and  auctioneer,  of  Borough  High- 
street,  who  was  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  and  member  of  the  chapter.  The  window, 
which  is  in  the  north  aisle,  represents  St.  Augus- 
tine, Bishop  of  Hippo  (-395-430).  It  is  designed  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe.  The  corresponding  window  in 
the  south  aisle  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Field  in 
memory  of  his  father,  and  represented  St.  .Swithin, 
who  founded  the  Collegiate  Church. 


COUPETITIONS. 

Blackpool.- — Some  time  ago  the  town  council 
invited  competitive  designs  for  a  new  technical 
school  to  be  erected  on  the  Raikea  Hall  estate  at 
a  cost  of  about  £17,000,  and  after  going  through 
the  various  plans  submitted,  the  awards  have 
been  made  as  follows:  —  First  premium  (£50), 
Jlessrg.  Potts,  Son,  and  Pickup,  Bolton ;  second, 
Messrs.  Cheers  and  Suiith,  Blackburn;  third, 
Messrs.  Simon  and  Crawford,  JIanchester.  Messrs. 
Potts,  Son,  and  Pickup  were  Ih-j  architects  for  the 
new  town-hall  at  Blackpool. 

Stoke  -  on  -  Trent.  —  Applications  for  the 
appointment  of  an  architect  and  surveyor  to  com- 
plete certain  work  at  tho  workhouse  hospital,  the 
erection  of  a  new  mortuary,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  existing  building  to  other  purposes,  together 
with  the  modified  scheme  providing  for  certain 
alterations  and  additions  at  the  workhouse,  in 
respect  of  which  plans  had  already  been  prepared 
and  approved,  were  considered  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  in  committee  on  June  25  ;  and  out  of 
24  candidates  the  following  six  gentlemen  were 
selected  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Board  : — Messrs. 
J.  T.  Brealey,  Hanley  ;  E.  Jones,  Hanley  ;  A.  P. 
Miller,  Hanley;  A.  R.  P.  Piercy,  Stoke;  R. 
Scrivener  and  Sons,  Hanley :  and  T.  Tindal, 
Longton.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Lynani,  the  architect  who  had 
prepared  the  plans,  was  read,  asking  whether  the 
board  would  allow  hira  to  complete  the  quanti- 
ties for  the  work,  and  pointing  out  that  in  any 
event  he  was  entitled  to  his  remunei-ation  in 
full ;  but  the  committee  recommended  that  his 
request  be  not  acceded  to.  The  voting  for  the 
appointment  resulted  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  P. 
Miller,  whose  terms  for  completing  the  building 
work  in  hand  were  2h  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,' 
which  is  estimated  at  £14,250. 


The  new  Northern  Cemetery  for  Salford  at  Age- 
croft  was  opened  on  Friday  by  the  mayor  of  that 
borough.  It  has  heen  laid  out,  and  the  buildings 
have  been  erected  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Sharp  and 
Foster,  architects. 

The  mosaic  in  the  entrance  to  (he  Ulster  Hall, 
Belfast,  into  which  is  introduced  the  Belfast  ccat- 
of-arms,  has  been  laid  by  Diespeker,  Ltd.  This 
firm  is  also  laying  the  mosaic  in  Purdysburn  Asylum, 
near  Belfast,  both  contracts  having  been  secured  in 
competition  with  other  firms. 

The  opening  of  a  new  wing  of  the  Darlington 
Female  Training  College  took  place  on  Friday. 
The  additions  have  cost  £5,600,  and  have  been 
carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr.  Pritchett,  of  Dar- 
lington. 

On  Fiiday  the  opening  took  place  of  the  new 
Hastings  Wing  of  the  Queen's  School.  Chester, 
which  has  lieen  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000  from 
plans  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Ould,  of  Liverpool. 

The  top  stone  of  the  central  tower  of  Truro 
Cathedral  was  laid  on  Friday  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Dennis, 
son  of  the  donor  of  the  tower,  Mr.  James  Dennis, 
of  Grenehurst  Park.  Surrey.  The  vane  was  placed 
in  position  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Price,  the  clerk  of  works. 
The  tower  will  cost  £15,000.  Except  for  the  two 
western  towers,  which  ar  ^  estimated  to  cost  £7,000 
each,  and  will  not  be  proceeded  with  until  the  cost 
is  offered  to  the  catheJral  authorities,  Truro  Cathe- 
dral is  now  complete.  The  nave  will  be  formally 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  22nd  inst. 

The  additions  to  the  Bore  ugh  Sanatorium, 
Brighton,  are  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by 
means  of  Shorland's  patent  double -fronted  Man- 
chester stoves  m  richly  glazed  faience,  the  same 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and 
Brother,  of  Manchester. 

The  Hampstead  Borough  Council  will  consider, 
next  week,  a  recommendation  from  a  special  com- 
mittee that  the  plans  for  the  alteration  and  extension 
of  the  town-hall,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £7,972  for 
building  works  and  £2,000  for  additional  land,  as 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  F.R.I.B.A.,  be 
adopted. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  West  Riding  County 
Council  it  will  be  proposed  that  the  department  of 
the  surveyor  and  architect  be  divided,  and  that  Mr. 
J.  Vickers  Edwards  remain  the  architect  at  £1,500 
a  year,  and  thit  he  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

The  death  is  announced  from  Yealinpton,  Devon, 
of  Mr.  William  Drake,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cowley 
and  Drake,  of  Willesden  Green,  X.W.  Mr.  Drake, 
who  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  had  been  unwell,  and 
was  staying  at  his  native  village  when  he  died. 
Among  the  works  carried  out  by  the  firm  are  the 
Passmore  Edwards  Cottage  Hospital,  the  Court 
House  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  and  some 
board  schools,  all  at  Willesden,  and  many  buildings 
in  London  and  its  vicinity. 
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posed  to  erect  between  these  two  buildiugs  a 
water-tower  and  also  a  power-house,  wherein 
steam  will  be  furnished  for  cooking  and  laundry 
purposes,  and  wherein  electricity  will  be  supplied 
to  the  various  homes  and  other  buildings  of  the 
colony  for  purposes  of  light  and  power.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building  now  in  cour.se  of  con- 
struction will  be  about  £3,000.  and  this  sum  will 
be  provided  by  a  donation  from  Jlr.  J.  Paasmore 
Edwards,  who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  already 
given  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of 
homes  at  the  colony,  contributions  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £15,500. 

SF..A.CROFT    GOLI-    LINKS    HOTEL. 

This  building  was  designed  by  Messrs.  BrewUl 
and  Bailey,  architects,  Nottingham. 
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HAUIlOfJ.lTE    Ml.VICIfAL    IIL'ILDIXGS. 

Mk.  He.vuy  T.  Hare,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  archi- 
tect of  this  building,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  to  hand. 

LIVEIU'OOL    CATHEDRAL  :      SELECTED    DESIGX. 

Tills  sheet  of  details,  giving  a  bay  of  the  choir 
and  a  bay  of  the  nave  of  this  great  church,  shows 
the  purity  of  the  Early  style  adopted  by  Mr.  G. 
Gilbert  .Scott,  while  the  touch  of  Flamboyant 
fancy  in  the  tracery  of  the  windows  imparts  a 
degree  of  freedom  hardly  observable  in  the  general 
drawing,s  already  published  during  the  past  month 
or  so  in  our  pages.  The  bay  ot  the  nave  illus- 
trated is  one  of  the  low  ones  which  occur  between 
the  dormered  bays  called  transepts,  and  which 
correspond  with  the  high  biys  of  the  choir  in 
their  general  proportion.  The  single-page  plate 
herewith  given  shows  the  choir  end  and  tower 
and  spire  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Stark's  proposal  for  the 
same  building.  AVe  have  already  illustrated  in 
detail  the  entrance  end  of  his  design,  and  given  his 
plan. 

Tin;  PASSMOKE  EDWARDS  ADMIXISTKATIOX  HOUSE 
.VT  THE  COLONY  FOR  EPILErTICS,  CHALFO.VT 
ST.    I'ETER. 

Thls  building,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
central  administration  house  for  the  colony  of  the 
N:itional  Society  for  Employment  of  Epileptics, 
has  lately  been  commenced,  and  the  foundation- 
stone  is  t  J  be  laid  on  the  2Ist  inst.  by  Sir  William 
Broadbent.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grieve,  of  Lamb  Building,  Temple,  E.G., 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population'of  the 
colony— at  present  about  200— is  constantly  in- 
creasing, the  building  has  been  designed  specially 
with  a  view  to  facility  for  enlargement  to  meet 
tulure  needs.  The  accompanying  drawing  shows 
the  house  as  it  is  now  being  built,  with  the 
addition  of  a  committee-room  and  staff  dining- 
room  which  are  likely  to  be  added  at  an  early 
date.  The  building  is  situated  in  a  central 
position,  the  men's  department  of  the  colony 
being  near  at  hand  on  the  right,  and  the 
women's  department  on  the  left,  while  the 
future  homes  and  schools  for  children  will 
be  in  the  rear.  The  accommodation  on  the 
ground  floor  comprises,  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
the  matron's  sitting-room,  and  office  on  either 
side  of  the  hall.  The  committee-room  and  staff 
dming-room,  when  .added,  will  form  a  right  and 
left  wing  respectively,  and  will  be  approached  by 
the  transverse  corridor.  A  passage  through  the 
centre  of  the  building  leads  from  the  hall  to  the 
kitchen,  and  has  on  the  one  aide  a  lavatory  a 
dispensary,  and  a  general  store-room  ;  and  on 
the  other  a  pantry,  sewing-room,  and  linen  store, 
and  assistant  matron's  room.  The  kitchen  is 
intended  to  serve  as  the  central  kitchen  of  the 
whole  establishment,  and  behind  it  is  a  covered 
space  for  the  trolleys  in  which  the  cooked  food 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  various  homes.  The 
larder  and  milk  store  will  be  partially  under- 
ground, and  over  them  will  be  a  boot-room.  The 
upper  floor  comprises  bedrooms  and  other  accom- 
modation for  the  matron,  assistant  matron 
servants,  and  visitors.  Near  to  the  administrative 
house,  on  the  left,  is  the  laundry,  and  amonoflt 
future   developments  of  the    colony  it  is   pro- 
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The  premises  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum,  in  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  have, 
after  unexpected  delays,  now  formally  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, and  tenders  are  being  invited  by  the  com- 
mittee for  carrying  out  the  necessary  alterations 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes.  Several  change?  in  the  personnel 
of  the  A. A.  Day  School,  now  conducted  at  56, 
Great  Marlborough-street,  are  about  to  take  place. 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  Bolton,  who  has  rendered  excellent 
service  in  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  the  school 
as  headmaster,  is  relinquishing  the  post  on  the 
completion  of  the  two  years  for  which  he  was 
appointed,  and  the  committee  have  nominated  as 
his  successor  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Association  for 
the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  late  vice- 
president,  will  succeed  Mr.  Maule  in  the  post  thus 
vacated.  The  annual  excursion  ot  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  during  the  week  after  ne.xt, 
from  Monday,  the  20th  inst.,  until  the  following 
Saturday,  the  25th.  Worcester,  as  in  18S1,  will 
be  the  headquarters,  and  among  the  places  to  be 
visited  are  Mere  Hall,  Haddington  Court,  West- 
wood,  Eastington  House,  Birts  Morton  Manor, 
Great  Malvern  Priory,  Hampton  Lovett,  Har- 
vington  Hall,  Chaddesley  Corbet,  Grafton  Manor, 
Bredon,  Overbury,  WooUas  Hall,  The  Littletons, 
and  Evesham. 

A  Two-DAv.s'   exhibition  of  drawings  done  by 
architectural     students    of    University    College, 
Liverpool,    during   the   past   session,    under   the 
direction  of    Professor  F.   M.   Simpson,   who   is 
leaving   Liverpool  to  accept   a  similar   Chair  of 
Architecture   at  University  College,  London,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Professor  Roger  Smith,  was 
held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in  the  architectural 
studio  in  the  college.     The  drawings  comprise  the 
work  executed  by  students  of  the  advanced  and 
junior  design  classes,  and  also  first  and  second 
year  students'  work.    The  sets  of  drawings  which 
gained  first   prizes   for    design    in    the   evening 
advanced  classes  were  those  of  T.  Capsticks  and 
A.  Lp.ndstein.     They  comprised  a  series  of  eleva- 
tions, plans,   &c.,   of    five   cottages,    an    artist's 
house,  chancel  to  a  town  church,  a  small  school, 
a  summer  residence,  a  fireplace  in  a  dining-room, 
a  golf  clubhouse,   and   a  pair  of    semi-detached 
houses.     Honourable  mention  in  these    subjects 
was  awarded  to  F.  Wrennall.     The  chief  features 
of  the  first  and  second  year  students'  drawings  are 
the  designs  for  a  small  country  house  by  J.  G. 
Birch  and  Barmish  ;  whilst  an  essay  by  the  latter 
on  the  Renaissance  architecture  of  Italy,  France, 
and  England  attracted  interest  by  the  e.xhaustive 
series  of  drawings  which  ran  through  its  pages. 
Another  contribution  of  this  nature  is  the  work 
of  K.  Cameron.     Prominent,  also,  are  the  draw- 
ings, of  last  year,  by  L.  P.  Abercrombie.     They 
include  designs  for  a  staircase,  a  country  house, 
and  a  g.illery,  and  are  severely  Classic  in  character. 
A  country  house  by   Mr.    Quiggin   (last   year), 
together  with  drawings  of  shops  with  offices  over 
them,  and  a.  stable,  are  also  hung.     In  the  junior 
class  drawings,  the  first  prize  is  taken  by  J.  W. 
Cabre   with   a   staircase,    semi-detached  "houses, 
dining-room  decoration,  and  a  country  inn  ;  and 
the  second  prize  by  P.  Dawson  with  a  small  lodge, 
decoration  for  dining-room,  and  a  semi-detached 
house.     Honourable  mention  in  this  department 
was  gained  by  J.  Pearce.     The  work  executed  by 
the  second-year  day  students  includes  staircases, 
windows,  domes,  biUiard  lanterns,  and  examples 
in  Gothic  architecture,  the  special  subject  being 
the  Pilgrims'  Chapel  at  Highton-le-Dale. 

With  reference  to  the  County-court  ease  from 


Salford  reported  in  our  last  issue,  p.  .30,  where 
Judge  Parry  made  strong  remarks  as  to  the 
practice  of  furniture  dealers  describing  as  "  solid 
walnut  suites  "  articles  only  veneered  with  that 
wood,  Mr.  James  Shaw,  of  Manchester,  points 
out  that  some  years  ago  furniture  was  entirely 
made  by  hand,  and  the  exterior  or  polished  parts 
of  most  of  the  w-alnut  furniture  then  manufac- 
tured was  made  of  common  deal  or  pine,  veneered 
over  with  walnut.  Invariably  this  class  of  furni- 
ture was  extremely  poor  in  quality,  and  the  term 
"  veneered  "  became  a  term  of  reproach.  To- 
day machinery  enters  largely  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  finest  class  of  furniture.  Veneered 
work  cannot  be  done  by  machinery,  therefore  the 
solid  wood  must  be  used  in  all  good-class  machine 
cabinet-work,  and  the  furniture  so  made  is  dis- 
tinguished from  veneered  furniture  (which  is  still 
made  in  small  quantities)  by  being  termed  "  solid 
walnut."  It  is,  he  says,  a  surprise  to  the  whole 
trade  to  know  that  the  term  "solid  walnut"  is 
understood  to  mean  "  all  walnut."  Most  people, 
he  adds,  know  perfectly  well  that  a  piece  of  walnut- 
wood  furniture  is  not  wholly  composed  of  walnut, 
any  more  than  a  suit  of  broadcloth  is  whoUy 
composed  of  broadcloth. 


— «-♦-• — 

WAQES    MOVEMENTS. 

Bltrton-on-Teent.— Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson,  barrister, 
who  recently  sat  as  arbitrator  in  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  Burton  builders'  labourers  for  an 
increase  in  pay  of  from  5id.  to  6d.  per  hour,  has 
given  his  decision.  He  awards  the  men  another 
farthing,  and  this  will  be  binding  for  three  years. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  English  Presbyterian  Church  at  Wepre, 
Connah's  Quay,  was  formally  opened  on  Fridey. 
The  building  has  cost  £3,000.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Smith-Ridgfield,  Manchester,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  T.  J.  Een     ,  Connah's  Qiay. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  King's  Norton  and  Northfield 
District  Council,  Mr.  Harold  F.  Waller,  assistant  in 
the  surveyor's  department  of  the  Sutton  Town 
Council,  was  appointed  building  inspector  at  a 
salary  rising  from  £120  by  annual  increments  of 
£15  to  £1.50. 

Sir  Samuel  Montagu  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  London  County  Gouncd  £10,000,  for  the 
provision  of  working  men's  cottages  at  Edmonton. 
The  Council  will  build  from  400  to  500  cottages. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  being  built  in  High 
Park-road,  Southport,  from  plans  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dixon.  It  will  acjommodate  IJ.SO  persons,  and  will 
cost  £4,000.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
Saturday  last. 

A  new  public  school  is  about  to  be  built  in 
Hareham-road,  Kingswood,  Bristol,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  Mackay,  ot  Kingswood.  It  will  be 
Elizabethan  iu  style,  and  will  accommodate  990 
children  in  three  departments. 

Au  assembly-hall  wita  a  diamatic  license  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  the  Towu  Hall-square  at  Rochdale. 
The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 
greaves,  of  that  town. 

The  light  railway  which  connects  Fraserburgh 
with  the  fishing  villages  of  Cairnbulg,  Inverallochj', 
and  St.  Combs  was  opeued  for  traffic  on  Friday. 
The  distance  to  Cairnbulg  and  Inverallochy  is 
3J  miles,  and  St.  Coombs  5  miles. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Fordingbridge, 
Hants,  was  reopened  by  Bishop  Webbe,  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  on  Tuesday  week,  after  restoration.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  C.  E.  Pouting,  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Kite,  ot  Salisbury. 

The  inhabitants  of  Keighley  are  to  be  presented 
with  a  new  clock  and  chimes,  to  be  erected  in  the 
tower  of  the  parish  church.  Messrs.  Wm.  Potts 
and  Sons,  clock  manufactuiers,  Leeds,  the  makers 
of  the  Prince-Smith  memorial  clock  and  chimes, 
also  at  Keighley,  have  the  work  iu  hand. 

Mr.  Ernest  Runtz  states  that  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Albert  C.  Breden,  the  name  of  his 
firm  will  in  future  be  known  as  Ernest  Buntz  and 
Ford.  Mr.  Geo.  McLean  Ford,  A.R.I.B.A.,  who 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Runtz  for  upwards  of 
twelve  years,  is  now  his  sole  partner. 

The  Whitehaven  Rural  District  Council  have 
adopted  a  scheme  of  water  supply  for  the  six  parishes 
of  Gosforth,  Ponsonby,  Haile,  St.  John's,  St. 
Bridget's,  and  Lowside  Quarter  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £13,800.  There  will  be  over  20  miles  of  mains. 
The  schema  has  been  prepared  jointly  by  Mr.  G. 
Boyd,  surveyor  to  the  council,  and  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Taylor,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Newcastle. 


July  17,  1903. 
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MUTILATED   BUILDINGS. 

ONE  of  the  obvious  defects  of  modern 
architectural  desiga  is  the  want  of 
sohdity.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our 
commercial  and  public  buildings  comprise 
only  one  or  two  fronts,  the  remaining  sides 
being  roofed  at  a  lower  level,  and  presenting 
very  irregular  elevations,  as  if  the  cubical 
capacity  could  not  be  filled  up,  or  that  the 
scale  of  the  plin  was  too  large  to  admit  of 
more  than  portions  of  it  or  one  or  two  fronts 
being  carried  up  above  the  ground  stoiy  of 
the  building.  We  are  accustomed  to  see 
public  edifices,  especially  churches,  only 
partially  completed.  It  is  very  usual  to  find 
a  new  church  consisting  only  of  a  fully -built 
chancel,  with  a  low-roofed,  unfinished  shed- 
like structure  leading  up  to  it  at  one 
end,  or  a  mere  corridor  or  shanty  of 
corrugated  iron  ;  sometimes  a  partially- 
built  nave  without  a  chancel,  indicating  the 
relative  importance  attached  to  these  parts 
by  the  promoters  or  builders  ;  but  such  muti- 
lated structures  we  can  understand,  awkward 
and  ugly  as  they  are  for  a  long  time.  We  regard 
them  simply  as  incomplete  structures,  the 
same  as  we  should  a  large  public  institution 
like  a  hospital  or  a  school,  where  perhaps  only 
one  wing  of  the  building  is  erected,  pre- 
senting an  unsymmetrical  farade.  But  this 
argument  does  not  apply  to  many  buildings 
which  are  planned  and  designed  as  a  dismem- 
bered whole,  where  perhaps  the  whole  rear 
portion  has  been  designed  as  a  one-story 
building,  or  only  built  up  in  parts,  while  the 
main  elevations  to  the  ■  streets  are  of  several 
stories.  The  architect  may  toll  us  economy 
has  been  the  chief  object  in  this  incomplete 
and  often  chaotic  design,  or  that  light  to  some 
oE  the  interior  corridors  and  rooms  could  not 
have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way  than  to 
top-light  the  rooms  behind.  Circumstances 
no  doubt  create  conditions,  and  sometimes 
a  top-lightod  b;ick  area,  as  in  a  large  shop 
area  that  occupies  the  whole  dimensions  of 
the  land,  ia  the  only  alternative.  But  this 
condition  does  not  invariably  applj-.  Perhaps  a 
large  plot  of  ground  forms  the  site,  with  a 
■  street  or  streets  on  one  or  two  or  more  sides, 
and  the  architect  is  not  compelled  to  utilise 
the  whole  of  the  area.  He  has,  then,  his  own 
choice.  A  certain  accommodation  or  area  is 
required  Two  or  more  alternatives  are  open  to 
him  :  he  can  cover  the  whole  area  with  a  one 
or  two-storied  building,  or  he  can  set  apart  a 
portion  of  the  site  for  open  spaces  for  light 
and  air  or  for  extension,  and  on  the  other 
portion  of  site  he  can  erect  a  three  or  four  or 
nve-storied  building,  as  necessity  requires, 
over  the  whole  area  of  such  portion  ;  or  he 
can  extend  the  limits  by  erecting  a  portion 
high  and  a  portion  at  a  lower  level.  He  has 
thus  freedom  in  making  his  building  a  solid- 
looking  compact  whole  on  either  of  the  two 
first-named  plans,  or  in  designing  a  partial 
or  mutilated  structure.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  cases  where  circumstances  comjjel  the 
designer  to  adopt  the  partial  or  mutilated 
plan.  One  of  these  is  when  the  site  is  closed 
in  by  high  buildings  on  one  or  more  sides  at 
the  back,  or  the  existence  of  "  ancient 
lights "  in  the  adjacent  premises.  In  one 
case  the  architect  is  often  obliged  to  provide 
light  areas  or  courts  ;  in  the  other,  to  roof  a 
portion  of  his  building  at  a  lower  level  to 
allow  the  dominant  tenement  windows  to 
receive  their  light.  These  are  conditions 
which  compel  the  architect  to  adopt  roots  of 
different  levels,  and  thus  to  cut  up  his  build- 
ing in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner.  But 
with  some  architects  these  are  not  the  only 


reasons  or  exceptions.  There  is  another 
reason.  The  designer  is  one  who  may  bo  a 
skilful  arranger  of  plans,  but  has  no  ability 
in  gi'asping  the  whole  in  his  mind, 
the  plan  and  elevations.  He  can  puzzle 
out  his  ground  -  floor  plan  with  eco- 
nomy and  skill,  but  he  does  not  trouble  to 
consider  how  that  plan  will  affect  his  eleva- 
tions or  his  roofing  problem.  These  are 
matters  he  leaves  to  his  elevations  when  he 
comes  to  them.  If  he  wants  a  top-light  for 
a  coiTidor  or  some  offices,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  provide  one,  regardless  of  the  consequence 
to  his  back  elevation  ;  any  idea  of  rubbing 
out  the  scheme  and  thinking  of  another  that 
will  enable  light  to  be  got  for  the  said  offices 
by  a  small  court  area  is  out  of  the  question — 
it  involves  too  much  trouble.  To  very  few 
are  given  the  gift  of  thinking  in  the  solid,  if 
we  may  so  term  it,  of  viewing  the  relation  of 
plan  to  height  and  elevation,  and  it  is  this 
power — the  modelling  faculty,  of  seeing 
things  in  the  concrete,  or  as  they  will  appear 
when  buUt — that  is  wanted  in  the  architect. 
Some  men  are  good  as  planners,  others  as 
elevation  designers,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  we  see  the  double  or  combined  power, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  this  lack  of  seeing 
all  round  at  once,  if  we  may  say  so,  that 
makes  the  art  of  architecture  so  much 
more  difficult  and  complex  than  those  arts 
where  the  attention  is  confined  to  surfaces,  as 
in  drawing  and  painting.  The  designer  of 
buildings  ought  to  be  able,  after  he  has 
sketched  out  the  plan  of  his  room  with  its 
windows,  and  door,  and  fireplace,  to  imagine 
its  effect  when  built  in  its  height  and  pro- 
portion, and  how  it  will  appear  in  connection 
with  the  corridor,  or  lobby,  or  anteroom,  and 
he  should  further  be  able  to  realise  in  the 
mind's  eye  the  external  appearance.  In 
planning,  the  mind  is  engaged  in  one  opera- 
tion in  laying  down  on  a  horizontal  plane  the 
lengths  and  widths  of  rooms  and  corridors, 
a  section  of  the  building  at  a  certain  level ; 
the  gi'eat  importance  of  the  operation  may  be 
an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  consider  the  third 
dimension,  or  height  of  the  various  parts. 
Yet  the  art  of  arrangement  can  only  be  very 
imperfectly  performed  unless  the  designer 
keeps  in  his  mind  the  main  internal  divisional 
walls  which  go  up  and  form  the  masses  of 
the  building,  and  not  the  least  the 
scheme  of  roofing  above.  These  main 
walls  must  always  control  the  divisions 
or  spaces  between  them,  as  we  notice  in  the 
best  plans  ;  whenever  they  are  disregarded 
the  composition  or  external  grouping  fails. 

The  distinct  treatment  of  plan  from  ex- 
ternal design  has  almost  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  merit  instead  of  a  vice  by  many  in  the 
profession.  Probably  it  arises  from  the  false 
separation  of  the  useful  from  the  beautiful 
in  architecture.  Subdivision  of  the  archi- 
tectural functions  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
The  specialists  who  have  made  certain  kinds 
of  building  their  study  are  strong  in  plan, 
and  often  regard  the  elevations  with  in- 
difference. It  is  common  for  the  architect 
who  makes  a  clever  plan  to  engage  a 
draughtsman,  or  "ghost,"  to  draw  the 
elevations  for  him.  We  can  hardly  expect 
separation  of  plan  and  design  to  produce 
solid  and  coherent  buildings,  because  each 
artist  has  been  working  regardless  of  the 
other.  The  expert  in  plan  has  arranged 
his  departments  and  rooms,  quite  un- 
heeding how  they  can  be  treated  or 
grouped  externally,  while  the  elevation 
draughtsman  tries  to  ignore  any  part  of  the 
plan  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  his  pre- 
conceived idea.  So  it  has  happened  that  the 
two  parts  of  the  design  do  not  form  one 
coherent  whole,  and  the  piofession  give 
themselves  up  more  to  the  particular  part  of 
the  work  they  like  best.  In  a  great  many 
buildings  plan  is  all-important,  and  eleva- 
tion does  not  count  for  much,  so  it  is  not 
studied  with  all  the  attention  it  ought  to  be. 
Take  a  competition  set  of  designs  for  a  town- 
hall  and  offices,  in  which  a  good  plan  is  the 


main  consideration.  Very  few  of  the  designs 
show  a  study  of  the  buUding  in  ite  com- 
pleteness ;  they  are  either  strong  in  plan  or 
elevation.  But  we  notice  more  particularly 
a  class  of  designers  who,  while  they  send  in 
good  plans,  make  a  wreck  of  their  eleva- 
tions :  those  who  mutilate  their  designs  by 
cutting  down  the  upper  stories  in  the  most 
reckless  fashion.  They  sead  in  one  good 
elevation,  but  all  the  others  ai'e  mutilated. 
Thus,  after  turning  one  corner  of  the  front, 
the  other  front  drops  down  suddenly  to 
perhaps  the  ground  story,  leaving  the  fa(;adc 
a  ni'jre  mask  of  perTiaps  one  room,  behind  it 
a  waste  of  skylights  and  flats.  Theso  would 
provide  top  light  to  certain  official  depart- 
ments and  corridors  in  the  rear.  More 
solidity  can  be  obtained  by  carrying  the 
stories  of  the  front  round  at  the  side,  so  that  a 
view  of  both  fronts  would  not  disclose  the 
low-storied  part.  The  back  elevation  of  such 
a  design,  if  there  is  any  shown,  is  very  un- 
sightly and  undignified.  It  shows  an  ill- 
assorted  row  of  skylights  and  lanterns  and 
chimneys  of  all  sizes  and  heights.  Behind 
the  ambitious  facade,  towards  the  maih 
street,  the  illusion  of  dignified  architecture 
is  suddenly  dispelled  by  a  bare  wall  rising 
above  the  ground  story  flats.  There  are  manj' 
odd-shaped  and  unsightly  projection.*..  Could 
there  be  anything  more  shocking  to  the  nerves 
of  the  sensitive  artist  than  such  an  utterly 
sham  building  r'  We  cannot  call  it  archi- 
tecture. It  is  really  the  masking  of  a  one- 
story  structure  with  facades ;  in  one  or  two 
competitions  we  saw  lately  the  ground  story, 
top  lighted,  exceeded  in  area  the  portions  of 
the  design  carried  up.  In  a  design  for  a  bath 
or  washhouse  the  low-storied  or  top-lighted 
area  naturally  preponderates,  while  a  second 
story  structure  for  slipper  baths,  caretaker's 
rooms,  &o.,  becomes  necessary  in  town  sites. 
Also  in  the  case  of  a  public  library  on  a  closed 
site,  the  reading  and  newsiooms  are  often 
better  lighted  by  lanterns  or  top  lights,  and 
even  a  portion  of  the  lending  department 
maj*  be  so  lighted,  the  upper  stories  in  front 
and  sides  being  set  apart  for  reference,  store- 
rooms, or  librarian's  rooms.  In  a  town-hall 
the  large  assembly-hall,  if  on  the  ground 
floor,  is  better  top  lighted,  and  the  same 
mode  is  desirable  tor  the  council  chamber 
and  magistrates"  courts.  For  largo  bank 
apartments,  halls,  and  vestibules  or  corridors 
there  are  decided  advantages  in  dark  town  sites 
in  adopting  the  same  method  ;  but  the  archi- 
tect shouldnot  lose  sight  of  the  external  design , 
and  endeavour  to  confine  these  top-lighted 
or  low-story  areas  to  the  inner  portion  of  the 
site,  leaving  a  solid  range  of  storied  build- 
ings on  the  main  sides  at  least.  On  a 
restricted  or  town  site  this  solidity  and 
compactness  is  more  necessary  than  on  an 
open  country  site,  if  we  desire  to  preserve  an 
architectural  character.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  necessity  of  top  lighting  increases 
in  towns  according  to  the  density  of  sur- 
roiuiding  buildings  ;  just  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
number  of  stories.  These  concurrent  facts 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  interior 
planning.  Luckily,  however,  the  restricted 
town  area  lessens  the  desirability  of  lighting 
large  interior  rooms,  and  the  smaller  the  area 
the  more  easily  can  the  rooms  be  lighted 
through  windows  in  the  outer  walls.  In  short. 
the  less  the  building  area,  the  greater  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  greater  is  the  value  of  top-lightiug 
on  the  ground  flooi .  The  light  well  or  shaft 
becomes  a  necessity  in  such  cases  to  avoid 
illuminants.  The  only  other  method  is  the 
Luxfor  Prism  method  of  radiating  or  diffusing 
daylight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the 
building  area  the  less  the  necessity  of  height, 
and  the  less  the  apparent  value  of  top-lighting. 
In  fact,  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  si/e  of 
building  area  to  lighting  and  to  architectural 
solidity  is  a  very  important  one  to  the 
architect.  Compactness  and  solidity  are 
best   attained,    therefore,    in    towns    wheie 
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space  is  1  mited.  There  are  certain  evils  to  be 
avoided  where  the  half-solid  and  half-single 
storied  method  of  building  is  adopted.  One 
is  the  introduction  of  architectural  features, 
as  in  a  facade  made  up  of  gabled  storied 
wings  or  pavilions  towards  the  main  front. 
It  this  front  extended  only  one  room  in 
depth,  the  side  or  perspective  effect  would  be 
aggravated,  for  it  would  reveal  these  features 
cut  down  a3  it  were  at  every  little  depth 
from  the  front,  whereas  features  of  this 
kind  suggest  at  least  considerable  depth 
from  the  front  and  component  paits 
of  tho  building.  The  plainer  and  the 
moie  unpretentious  the  raised  portion  is,  the 
better.  But  the  desire  for  display  and 
embellishments  seems  the  stronger  when 
only  a  thin  supei'flcial  facade  is  possible.  The 
designer  of  shallow  fronts  appears  to  delight 
in  pi'etentious  features  or  eccentricities.  He 
makes  the  most  of  his  small  resources, 
whereas  in  the  solid  building  there  is  more 
thoroughness  and  honesty  apparent.  In 
fact,  .shallowness  appears  to  encourage  the 
defects  we  have  refei-red  to.  Ijet  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  No  architect  can  help  the 
awkwardness  and  impossible  conditions  of 
irregular  sites ;  nor  can  he  avoid  keeping 
some  portions  of  his  building  low  when 
lighting  is  the  first  consideration,  and  un- 
necessary expense  is  to  be  saved  ;  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  him  to  make  his  building  un- 
sightly by  cutting  down  portions  of  it  in  the 
most  reckless  manner.  Solidity  is  one  of  the 
qualities  of  good  design  ;  we  do  not  mean 
heaviness  or  lumpiness,  but  that  regard  for 
thoroughness  and  honesty  which  should 
characterise  every  building.  Our  young 
architects  have  not  the  training  in  com- 
position and  modelling  which  the  French  and 
American  schools  encourage — principles  so 
essential  to  real  artistic  work.  The  elements 
of  massing  so  important  in  all  monumental 
architecture  are  not  made  a  distinctive  part 
of  architectui'al  training  :  we  mean  the 
arrangement  or  grouping  of  the  main  parts 
of  a  building  or  its  principal  rooms,  so  as  to 
insure  a  pleasmg  perspective  from  certain 
points  of  view,  in  which  the  scheme  of  roof- 
ing and  the  intersection  of  blocks  that  will 
produce  a  pleasing  combination  or  aggrega- 
tion of  parts  are  included. 


EXHIBITIOX   OP   WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 

AT  the  Fine  Art  Society's   Rooms,   148, 
New  Bond-street,  an  interesting  selec- 
tion of  water-colour  drawings  and  sketches 
are   now    on   view.     These   are   by  various 
well-known    artists,    and     represent    many 
Continental,   Moorish,   and   British  subjects 
and   landscapes.     The  drawings  or  sketches 
by   Frances   Ilodgkins  are  remarkable   for 
their  truthful  impression,  richness  of  colour, 
and  brilliant  effects  of  sunlight,  chiefly  illus- 
trating Tetuan,  the  seaport  of  Morocco,  on  the 
north-west  coast   of   Africa.     The  subjects, 
"  A  Moorish  Shop,"  "The  Dyers'  Courtyard, 
Tetuan,"  "Oranges  and  Onions,"  "Tangier 
Market,"  "Sunshine  and  Whitewash,"  are 
charmingly    real,    and    drawn    with    much 
breadth  and  directness,  and  show  this  lady 
jminter's  impressions  of  Moorish  life.     The 
delicate  tones  in  Russell  Dowson's  "  Antibes" 
(11)  may  be  mentioned  as  a  dexterous  ex- 
amjile  of  sunlit  effect  in  this  French  town. 
Next  J.  Richard  Bagshawe  has  a  sketch  from 
his  vigorous  pencil  of  one  of  those  fishing- 
boat  scenes  he  has  made  his  study.   "  A  Grey 
■Dawn"  shows  a  sea-tossed  fishing-boat,  with 
its  crew  piiUing  in  a  net  at  the  side  of  boat. 
The  arti-t  has  clearly  been  an  e3-e-witness, 
and  his  handling  of  the  rough  sea  and  the 
grey  tones  of  morning  are  admirable,  and 
realistic  of  this  ai'duous  occupation.     John 
Fulleylovo,  in  his  "  Valley  of  Ilinnom,  with 
Uill  of  Offence,"  gives  a  faithful  transcript 
of  this  Iv.istern  scone.     J.  W.   North,   in  his 
extremely  delicate    and  dexterous   piece  of 
crafts:nansliip,    "  The   First   Day  of  a  Late 


Spring"  (15).  reminds  us  of  a  picture  of  his 
in  this  year's  Academy.     It  is  a  woodland 
thicket ;  the  brilliant  golden  and  gi'een  tints 
of  early  foliage  are  depicted  with  wonderful 
grace  and   minuteness,    set   off   against  the 
distant    undergrowth     of     trees.      Hubert 
Coop's  work,  of  which  we  see  two  examples 
in  the  room,  is  clever  ;  but  his  colour,  light, 
and  cloud  effects  remind  one  of  moonlight. 
Here,  in  "  Conway,  N.  Wales,"  the  sun  is 
hidden  behind  clouds  which  are  tinged  with 
his  radiance,  and  the   water  and  boat  and 
distant  scenery  are  painted    in  the  bluish- 
grey  tones    of    colour   and    shadow  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  a  moonlight  picture. 
The  other  view,  with  boat  and  fisherwoman 
and  child  (02),   and  soft  bluish  shadows,  is 
equally    suggestive    of    moonlight.      Jessie 
Douglas,    in    her     Donegal     interior,     "A 
Sprigger"    (17),     is  pathetic   in   its   sombre 
shade.     A   woman   at  her   work   in  a  dark 
cottage,  the  embers  of  a  wood  lire  burning 
beside  her.     John  Fulleylove's  view  of  the 
"Upper   Valley    of    the  Kedron "    (IS)    is 
interesting.     Next    A.    N.    Roussoff'  has  a 
clever    drawing     of     "  Court.    San    Rocco, 
Venice,"  with  its   fine   campanile.     W.  Lee 
Hankey,  in  his    "Fruit  Stall,"    a  group  of 
girls   at  their  stalls,   exhibits  strength  and 
tenderness  of  colour.     Claude  Hayes  sends  a 
large  hilly  landscape,  "  Near  Conway,"  with 
sheep   in   foreground — broad    and    skilfully 
handled.     C.  Macintyre  Grierson,   in    "The 
Potato  Planter,"    has   given  us   a  study  of 
peasant   life — a    girl    planting    potatoes   on 
rough  gi'ound,  strong  and  realistic.     Lexden 
L.   Pocock,   in   "The   Strayed  Lamb,"  is  a 
cleverly-drawn  incident ;  a  lamb  has  slipped 
down  a  steep  bank,  and  has  been  caught  in 
the  branches  of  a  small  tree  overbending  a 
stream,   and  is  being  rescued  by  a  young 
shepherd.       "  A     View     from   St.    Mark's, 
Venice,"     by     Reginald     Birratt    (20),  and 
Graham   Petrie's     "  Lion     of     St.    Mark  " 
fully     realise     the     classic    ground.     Mary 
Barton     has    been    making    Nice    and    the 
south  of  France  her  hunting  ground.     "  The 
Cypress   Avenue,  Villa  Arson,  Nice"   (28), 
is    a    noble    avenue,    and    is     solidly    and 
feelingly    painted.      J.    L.    Gloag    is     still 
impressionist  in  his  colouring.     There  is  an 
intensity  of  green,  and    lack  of  a  real  per- 
spective in  his  otherwise  interesting  study, 
"The    Orchard."     Edith    A.    Tye    sends    a 
delightful  study  called   "  Silver  and  Gold," 
thistle  blossoms  and   seedlings,  drawn  with 
tenderness,  and  charming  in   colour.     G.  C. 
Haite's  "Venice  from  the  Public  Gardens" 
is  also   a   masterful    drawing,  brilliant  and 
rich  in  colour.     The  little  decorative  theme, 
"The   Sea  People,"    by    St.    George   Hare, 
R.I.,  is  pleasing  in  drawing  and  sentiment. 
Godfrey   Merry    in     his    reminiscent   scene, 
"  A  March  of  the  Irish  Guards,"  has  depicted 
the  guards   marching    to   a   band   from  the 
direction  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  which  forms 
a  good  background.     The  troops'  movement 
to  the  time  of  the  drum  is  skilfully  suggested. 
J.  L.  Gloag  is  again  seen  in  his  figure  subject 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  "  That  Woman's  Toy : 
a  Baby."    A  delicate-looking  mother  reclining 
on  a  couch  with  an  infant,  while  at  foot  is  a 
little  girl   nursing   a  doll.     Tho  theme  and 
sentiment    are    cleverly     treated,     and    the 
drawing  is    good.     Below  this   subject  is  a 
decorativcly-treated  subject,  "  Winter  Glean- 
ings " — two  little  girls  clad  in  rose-coloured 
frocks,   carrying  bundles  of  wood.    They  are 
descending  some  steps  next  a  cottage  or  shed, 
leafless  trees  forming  a  background.  The  girls 
and  tho  light  tones  of  their  dresses  are  grace- 
fully composed,  and  the  work  is  by  Minnie 
Smytho,   A.R.W.S.     Maude  Angell,   in  her 
flower  subject,  "  Gloire  de  Dijon  "  (41),  and 
Bertha  Maguire's  "Roses"  (37)  are  clever. 
There  is  inspiration  in  Henry  M.  Rhoam's 
subject,     "  'The    AVitch  " — tho    figure    of  a 
woman  standing  performing  her  incantation. 
Mildred  A.  Butler,  A.R.W.S.,  in  "  The  Gate- 
way "  shows  her  abilitj'  and  simple  treatment. 
Frank  Walton,  R.I.,  has  a  pleasing  view  of 


"The  Battery,    Sark  " — a   group   of    roiks 
in   the   sea.     Frank    Saltfleet    has    a   good 
drawing   of    Greenwich    Pier,    showing  the 
Hospital  and  craft  on  river.     A  picturesque 
old-world   street,    "  Chagford,    Devon,"    by 
Yeeud    King,    V.P.R.S.,    is    interesting  as 
a  sketch   of    the  Devonshire  village  under 
a  brilliant  sun.     "  The  Medici  Gardens,"  by 
F.  A.  Rawlence,  is  a  nice  sketch,  and  Saml. 
J.  Hodson's  "  Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena,"  is  a 
good  drawing  of  the  Gothic  Palazzo  and  the 
Campanile.     L.    Block  gives   us  one  of  his 
inimitable  groups  of  old  books,  "  Such  Heaps 
of  Written  Thought :  Gold  of  the  Dead"  (o2}. 
A  picture  gallery  is  scarcely  complete  with- 
out a  woik  of  that  brilliant  painter  of  Cornish 
seas  and  harbours,   John  R    Reid,  who  has 
"  A  Cornish  Fisherman  "  (54).     The  intense 
green    sea    is    full    of    quivering    light  and 
movement.      "  San  Vitalo,  Ravenna,"   is    a 
favourite    typical     octagon     church    of    the 
Byzantine  period,  and  A.  N.  Roussoff's  view 
of  the  interioris  careful  in  drawing.  J.  Walter 
West,    in   his    pretty    piece   of   sentimental 
geiii-e,  .a  young  laly   with  a   rose  bowl  on 
a     marqueterie    cabinet,     is    sjholarly    and 
refined.      ' '  After  -  Glow     on     the     India  n 
Ocean"  (58),  by  Arthur  Severn,  is  a  skilfully 
studied   effect.    A.    W.  Weedon,    as   usua\ 
is  charmingly  real  in  his  haymaking  scenes. 
Here    is    one    in    Sussex    (03),    a   meadow 
with    river     winding    through    it    under   a 
summer  sky — a  good  example  of  his  work. 
There   is   much   beauty   of  design  and  rich 
colour     in     Alfred     East's     fine     "  Golden 
Autumn,"  one  of  the  best  pictures  here.    We 
see  the  painter  at  his  best,  a  golden  sunset 
on  lofty  trees  with  cottage.     The  soft  blended 
colour  of  the  foliage  suggests  a  free  use  of  the 
sponge,    which   imparts  just    the    sense_    of 
glowing  vibrating  light  and  colour  seen  in  a 
strong  sun   on   foliage.      The    weird  desert 
scene  by  R.  Talbot  Kelly,  a  saidy  stretch  of 
the  Desert  with  a  solitary  cam3l  and  rider  in 
the  distance,  is  truthfully  depicted.     There  is 
excellent  character    and  skilfal  drawing  in 
Tom    Brown's     "  A    Corner    of    Volendam, 
Holland."      Two    old    Dutchmen    smoking 
sitting  down  against  a  woodeu  cottage,  and 
one  lad   standing  beside  them,  yonder  is  a 
distant  shed  and  glimpse  of   sea,  clever  in 
composition  and   colour.     Thm  we   have  a 
pleasing  study,  Kate  M.  Wyatt's,  "  A  Spring 
Idyll,"  Tom  Robinson's  "  In  Ghn  Cloy,  Arran," 
(73),  a  strong  work.     AValt^r  Langley,  R.I., 
is  represented  by   "A  Coraish  Fisherman," 
an  old  fisherman  of,  the  village,  seated,  pipe 
in  hand,  musing,   with  a  newspaper  on  his 
knees;     the    backgi-ound     thoroughly    cha- 
racteristic of  a  Cornish  coast.  •  The  expres- 
sion on  the  old  man's  face,  who  is  pondering 
over  something  he  has  seen  in  the  paper,  is 
true  to  nature,  and  the  colour  is  restrained 
and  quiet,  if  less  vigorous  in  handling  than 
Mr.  John  R.  Reid's  work.  J.  Shaw  Crompton's 
"  A  Sheep  in  Wolfs  Clothing  "  is  an  incident 
told  with  much  power.     The  young  man  who 
has  entered  the  parlour  of    a   country  inn, 
quite  unaware  of  the  presence  of  an  officer 
in   uniform,    is    intended    no    doubt    to    be 
a    deserter.     The   drawing  of    "  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,"  by  R.  Pliene  Spiers,  is  well 
drawn  in  the  details  of  the  Late  flat  mul- 
lioned,  corbelled    bay    windows    and  gable, 
with  its  embattled  parapet.     There  are  other 
interesting  sketches  which  are  worth  a  visit. 


HOSPITAL   DETAILS. 

IN  the  section  on  engineering  and  architecture 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  held  at 
Bradford  last  week,  papers  were  read  on  a  few 
subjects  of  interest  to  tlie  architect— one  the 
"  Details  of  a  Hospital  Ward,"  by  Mr.  A.  Saxon 
.Snell,  F.K.I.B.A.  Mr.  Snell  spoke  of  some  old 
principles  of  ward  construction  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  There  is  a  tendency  to  consult 
new  ideas  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  cert.ain  im- 
portant  s  mitaiy  principles.  The  author  refers  to 
several  instances  of  rew  wards  constructed  upon 
the  latest  principles  which  have  proved  uasuccess- 
ful.     Ashe  says:   "The  old  wards  were  kncwu 
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to  be  dangerously  unclean,  and  s^pecial  precautions 
were  therefore  taken  to  counteract  their  condition. 
The  new  wards  were  so  very  bright  and  clean  that 
anything  but  perfunctory  cleaning   was  scarcely 
'  thought  necessary.     In  the  old  wards  (which  were 
dangerously    unclean)   the    windows   were  kept 
ipen,   and  the  very  walls,  innocent  of  plaster, 
were  porous  enough  to  be  an  assistance  to  venti- 
lition.     In  their  view  it  appeared  that  the  pro- 
vision of  air  inlets  was  thought  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  opening  the    windows."     Another 
e.'cample  of  the  neglect  of  well-worn  principles  is 
given.     "  The  drainage  of  a  certain  building  was 
relaid  upon  modern  principles  with  manholes  at 
every  branch  and  change  of  direction.     The  old 
ilrains  were  always  flushed  periodically,  and  thus 
kept  fa'rly  clean .     The  new  drains  were  supposed 
tj  act  for  ever  without  such  assistance."     The 
author  says,   five  years  after  they  were  laid  he 
made  an  examination  of  the  system,  ''and  was 
compelled  to  use  a  crowbar  to  open  the  covers  of 
the   manholes,    which   had   ne\er  been  touched 
since    the    drains    were    first  laid."     These  are 
instances    of    the   adoption  of    new  methods  of 
inspection  which  are  never  properly  utilised.     In 
another  case    the    inlet    ventilators   of    a  ward 
were  expensively  constructed  with  glazed   pipes. 
On  visiting   the  hospital  a  year    afterwards    he 
found   those  flues  black   with   dirt.     They  were 
never  cleaned.     Everyone  knows  it  is  an  accepted 
principle  of  ward  construction  that  all  angles  and 
corners  should  be  rounded,  so  as  to  avoid  all  sharp 
angles  and  deep- cut  mouldings  where  dust  and 
dirt  can  lodge,  and  yet    this   principle  is  often 
subverted    by     the    adoption     of     methods     of 
flooring     which     harbour    disease   germs.     The 
insistance  of   floors   of    smooth   and   impervious 
materials  free  from  holes  or  crevices  is  one  that 
cannot  be  exaggerated.      Therefore,  the  author 
says  plain-jointed  soft  wood  floors  are  objection- 
able, as  such  wood  shrinks,  and  thus  leave  joints 
for  the  secretion  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  are,  more- 
over, absorbent.     Speaking  of  hard  wood  floors, 
Mr.  Snell  has  been  in  the  habit  of  adopting  kiln- 
dried  maple  in  narrow  widths,  which  is  an  "ex- 
ceedingly    hard     and      unwearablc     floor,     its 
light    colour     showing    up     dust     more  readily 
than    dark   woods."      Oak   and   teak    are   com- 
monly used,  and  the   author  says   that   terrazzo 
floors      are     advocated     on      account     of     their 
impermeability,   though   this   is  questionable,  he 
thinks,   when   the    high    polish   is  worn  off  the 
cement.     Asphalte    is    also  useful,  but   its  dark 
colour  is  against   it.     As    for   finishing  wooden 
floors  beeswax  and  turpentine  are  recommended. 
The  author  speaks  also  of  the  importance  of  well 
rounding  the  angle  between  floor  and  skirting,  a 
radius  of  2jin.  to  Sin.  being  used  ;  but  Mr.  iSnell 
thinks   Ijin.  radius  enough,   and  this  hollow  or 
ruunding  must  be  formed  of  the  same  material  as 
the  floor.     .Sometimes  hollow  bricks  are  used  for 
the  hollowing,  but  the  joints  are  numerous.     On 
the  question  of  wall  surfaces  the  author  does  not 
discuss  the  advantages   of    either  the  porous  or 
impermeable     wall.      Hygienically,    we     should 
prefer  for  hospital  walls  the  cavity  principle  of 
cmstruction,    with  ■  materials    sufficiently    per- 
meable to  allow  a  degree   of  transpiration  ;  but 
modern  hospital  practice  has  adopted  the  imper- 
vious   waUs,    and    the    object    aimed    at    is    to 
make     the    interior    wall     surfaces     as     smooth 
and  hard  as  possible,  so  as   not  to  retain  dust, 
and    to    be    capable     of     easy    cleaning.      The 
germ  theory  is  accountable  for  this  view  as  well 
as  for  other  modern  ideas  of  construction,  such  as 
the  rounded  corners  and   angles.     The   hospital 
ward  is  often   lined   with   tiles   which   make  an 
impervious  and  clean  surface  ;  but  practically  the 
numerous  joints  are  against  it.     A  more  perfect 
and  smooth  surface  may  be  insured  by  a  trowelled 
cement  surface  painted  with  enamel  paint.     Mr. 
Snell   says;  "It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a 
more  generally  smooth    surface   than   trowelled 
cement — Keene's     or     Sirapite.      These    can  be 
brought  to  a  po'ished  surface.     It  is  diflicult,  if 
nut  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  a  really  even 
colour.     Although  enamel  paint  can  be  used  with 
decorative  effect,  pictures  would  still  be  retiuired 
to  decorate  the   walls,  and  the  ordinary  framed 
picture  is   a    veritable  dust-trap.     Therein  tiled 
surfaces  have  the  advantage  of  painted  walls,  as 
they  can  be  decorated  with  permanent  pictures 
painted  on   the  surface.     ...     It    would   be 
possible     to    cover    permanent     wall    paintings 
with    glass  let  in   flush    with   the  wall   surface, 
and    I    am    not   sure    that    this    has    not   been 
done."        There     is    an     important    suggestion 
here.     We    believe    that    for    ordinary     wards, 
painted    tile    pictures     of     a     quiet     character 


and  tone  could  be  one  of  the  best  substitutes ;  a 
better  would  be  panels  high  up  or  introduced  in 
a  deep  frieze  painted  in  distemper.     We  believe 
pictures  can  be  fixed  to  the  cement  surface,  and 
then  covered  as  suggested  by  glass  or  enamelled, 
so  as  not  to  harbour  dust,  and  be  washable.     A 
bare  blank  wall  surface,  even  if  coloured  a  nice 
grey  or  in  quiet  tones  of  green,  is  monotonous  if 
not  relieved  by  pictures  or  prints,  which  appear 
to  be   necessarj-  for   the   eyes  of   patients  of  an 
artistic  temperament.     The  question  is  one  that 
may  well  be  considered  by  hygienists  and  archi- 
tects engaged  in  hospital  building.     Ceilings  are 
suggested   to  be   best   painted  and  non-porous ; 
there  are  several  kinds   of  paints  in  the  market 
that    may     be     used ;     and     other    appliances, 
like   thin    enamelled    metal    that    can   be   bent 
easily,   have    been     used.     Touching     the     im- 
portant    question     of     windows,   little     definite 
information     is     given.      The      ordinary    sash 
window,  with  a  hopper  and  spandrel  sides  to  pre- 
vent down-draught,  is  perhaps  the  simplest  mode, 
and  the  author   thinks   that   casement   windows 
with  solid  frames  are  not  open  to  the  objection  of 
angles,    crevices,    Sec,    involved    in     the    sash 
window.      At   Willesden   Parish   Infirmary   the 
author  has  used  casement  windows  brought  down 
to  within  12in.  of  the  floor,  and  with  hopper  next 
the  ceiling.     The  casements  open  inwards,   and 
form  a  protection  for  the   bed,  and   by   opening 
them  the  wards  can  be  flooded  with  air.     At  the 
Charing-Cross  Hospital  Mr.  Snell  is  adopting  the 
"  Middlesex  "  windows,  which  include  five  sashes 
of  equal  size  in  the  height,  all  of  which,  excepting 
the  lowest,  are  hung  on  centres  and  controlled  by 
one  rod  or   lever.     The   sashes   close  one   upon 
another,  and  there  are  no  transoms.     The  lowest 
sash  is  hung  on  the  bottom  rail.     The  advantage 
of  this  form  of  window  is  that  it  can  be  opened  to 
a  larger  extent  than  the  ordinary  sash  window. 
All   excepting   the   controlling   lever  is  fixed  on 
the     outside     of     window,    and     if     the    glass 
can    be    fixed     flush   with  the  inner  surface   of 
sashes,  it  is  desirable.       For    doors,    hardwood, 
of      course,     is     adopted,     oiled    or      polished. 
Enamel  paint  is  also  a  good  substitute.     Archi- 
tects   engaged    in    this    class    of     building    are 
naturally  looking  for  doors  without  panels,  which 
give  a  lodgment  for    dust  and  dirt.     The  flush 
panel  doors  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
the  joints  open  and  become  crevices  for  dust.  The 
author  then  refers  to  Canadian  doors  made  up  of 
small   sections   of   solid  soft   wood,   very  closely 
fitted  together   and    sheathed   with    hard  wood, 
dovetailed  on  the  whole,  and  pressed  by  hydraulic 
machinery.      A    flush-panelled    soft-wood   door, 
veneered  with  thin  oak,  seems  to  be  all  that  is 
desirable,   or  a   thin   metal-cased   door.     In  the 
fittings  and  furniture  of  wards  the  observance  of 
the    principles     of     smoothness,    freedom    from 
crevices,    and   projecting   parts   is   quite  as   im- 
portant.    The    author  mentions   some   improve- 
ments  in   bedside    lockers.      The   tops   are   now 
made  of  glass  or  marmorite,  which  is  a  valuable 
substitute  for  glass,  and  there  are  no  unnecessary 
joints  or  crevices,  and  the  whole  can  be  cleaned.  As 
for  cupboards,  they  are  certainly  objectionable  in 
wards,  as  they  foster  concealment  of  various  things. 
A  closed  cupboard   is  used   for  holding  surgical 
and  medical  appliances,  medicines,  &c.  ;  but  these 
should  be  placed,  we  certainly  agree,  not  against 
the  wall  but  in  the  centre  of  ward,  and  the  cup- 
board should  be  made  of  hard  wood  framed  and 
glazed  all  round,  and  have  glass  shelves.     Heavy 
tables   and  chairs,    so   charming   to   the   artistic 
instinct,   are    shunned   by   the   hospital   expert. 
Stoves  are  numerous,  those  made  of  iron  plates 
and  grills  and   moulded   are  not   recommended  ; 
those  built  up  with   firebrick  and  tiles  are  pre- 
ferred, as  they  are  cleaner  and  better  radiators. 
As  to  the  important  questions  of  heating  and  venti- 
lation, nothing  is  suggested  except  that  all  pipes 
and  fittings  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily 
kept  clean  ;   that  controlling  valves,  i-c,  be  kept 
out  of  ward  ;    and   that   all   flues,  with  movable 
gratings  in  floors  or  walls,  should  be  made  easy 
of   access    for    disinfection    and   cleaning.     Mr. 
Snell   refers    to    the    deceptive   and     objection- 
able   character     of      many     sinks     and     basins 
on  the  market  designed  for  hospitals  which  are 
made    with  glazed  surfaces  and   rounded   angles 
on  the  top  and  sides,  but  are  death-traps  under- 
neath, full  of  pockets  never  likely  to  be  cleaned. 
In  this   connection  we   may  refer  to  some  very 
excellent  lavatory  basins  and  fittings  for  medical 
and  surgical  purposes,  made  by  a  leading  firm  of 
sanitary  specialists,  we  noticed  lately,  in  which  all 
the  unseen  and  underneath  parts  are  scrupulously 
simple  and  open  for  inspection.    Fixed  lavatories 


are  now  made  of  materials  that  are  readily 
cleaned,  and  with  a  regard  to  the  sanitary 
principles  we  have  mentioned.  Of  course,  there 
is  the  argument  against  this  extreme  view  of  exact- 
ing '•  openness  "  of  every  part  of  a  ward  and  its 
fittings.  Glass  surfacesand partitions, smoothdoors 
and  cupboards,  the  rejection  of  all  angles  and 
mouldings  are  not  conducive  to  that  comfort  and 
artistic  sense  which  patients,  as  well  as  healthy 
persons,  are  capable  of  enjoying.  Even  our 
scientific  principles  are  likely  to  be  carried  to  an 
extreme  in  these  matters  of  hospital  construction 
and  design,  and  to  impair  that  sense  of  homeli- 
ness and  comfort  which  are  essential  to  health 
and  convalescence. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  TRURO 
CATHEDRAL. 

THE  nave  and  central  tower  and  spire  of  Truro 
Cathedral,  completing — with  the  exceptioB 
of  the  western  towers,  the  chapterhouse,  and 
cloisters — the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson's  scheme 
for  the  fabric,  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  Wednesday.  The  Diocesan 
Conference  of  1897  decided  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  whole  nave  and  western  towers  ;  the  first 
sod  was  cut  by  Mr.  Nix  on  May  20,  1898,  and 
the  foundations  all  laid  by  the  end  of  November 
in  that  year.  An  unknown  Cornishman  gave 
£5,000,  and  other  generous  contributions  brought 
up  the  amount  to  £10,000.  In  June,  1899,  the 
building  operations  began.  The  work  proceeded 
most  favourably,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Willcocks,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  works  Mr.  E.  Price.  The  designs  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,*  were  carried  out  with 
absolute  fidelity  by  his  son,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Pear- 
son. In  March,  1901,  when  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  memorial  to  the  late  (Jueen  ^'ictoria 
in  Cornwall  should  take  the  form  of  the  erection 
of  the  central  tower,  Mr.  J.  Hawke  Dennis,  for- 
merly of  Redruth,  now  of  Grenehurst  Park, 
Surrey,  made  an  offer  of  £13,000  to  finish  the 
tower.  An  unknown  donor  has  promised  stained 
glass  to  flU  the  western  windows  of  the  nave,  and 
several  of  the  windows  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave 
have  already  been  given. 

The  western  portion  of  Truro  Cathedral,  now 
completed,  comprises,  says  Mr.  F.  L.  Puarson, 
the  nave  and  aisles,  with  western  double  porch  or 
narthex,  south  porch,  and  western  towers.  The 
new  work  is  a  completion  of  the  original  design, 
and  the  same  materials  have  been  used  as  for  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral.  The  nave  is 
U2ft.  long,  29ft.  wide  (the  same  width  as  the 
choir),  and  TOtt.  high.  It  is  divided  into  four 
bays,  and  these  are  again  sub-divided  so  that  the 
nave  arcades  each  consist  of  eight  arches.  The 
main  piers  are  circular,  with  attached  shafts  and 
boldly-profeeting  groin  shafts  on  the  nave  side  ; 
the  intermediate  piers  are  elongated,  much 
narrower,  and  with  similar  attached  shafts.  The 
general  lines  of  the  nave  follow  to  some  extent 
those  of  the  choir  :  they  have  the  same  acutely- 
pointed  and  richly-moulded  arcade  arches,  bold 
and  very  broadly  treated  triforia.  and  lofty  clere- 
story with  its  coupled  lancets.  The  details  of  the 
design  are,  however,  much  varied,  the  arches  of 
triforium  being  filled  in  with  a  series  of  four 
pointed  arches  springing  from  detached  shafts 
and  with  a  large  cusped  circular  cpening  over 
them,  suggesting  incipient  rather  than  developed 
tracery.  The  clerestory  windows  are  much  wider 
than  those  of  the  choir,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
traceried  curtain  arches  is  repeated  in  a  varied 
form.  The  nave,  like  the  choir,  is  vaulted  in 
stone,  but  on  a  different  plan.  It  is  sexpartite, 
while  that  of  the  choir  is  quadripartite— that  is, 
the  vaulted  surface  in  the  one  case  is  divided  by 
groin  ribs  into  six,  and  in  the  other  into  four, 
sections.  The  broad  bays  of  the  nave,  28ft. 
wide,  intersected  by  massive  transverse  ribs,  have 
a  very  bold  and  imposing  effect  as  contrasted 
with  the  narrower  and  perhaps  more  refined 
treatment  of  the  choir. 

The  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave  are  U2tt. 
long  and  Htt.  wide  in  the  clear  of  the  arcade 
walls,  giving  a  total  width  of  nave  and  aisles  of 
G2tt.  They  are  similar  in  design,  and  are  also 
vaulted  in  stone  in  eight  bays,  and  lighted  by  a 
series  of  lancets,  two  in  each  bay,  separated  by  a 
broad  pier,  and  internally  inclosed  by  a  traceried 

=  The  original  perspective  and  ^ound  plan  appeared  in 
the  Buil.uiNii  Nkws  for  May  14,  1881,  and  reference  to 
these  will  demonstrate  that  no  material  variation  has 
been  made  in  the  design  .xince  the  foundation-stone  waf 
1  lid  by  the  then  frince  of  Wales,  now  King  Edward  Vll., 
three  and  twenty  years  ago. 
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curtain  arch  after  the  manner  of  the  nave  clere- 
story, and  following  in  some  respects  the  treat- 
ment of  the  north  choir  aisle  windows.  (_)ne  of 
the  princip;il  entrances  to  the  cathedral  is  by  a 
south  parch,  which  occupies  the  westernmost  bay 
of  the  south  aisle ;  it  has  but  little  projection,  its 
dimensions  in  this  direction  being  circumscribed 
by  the  limits  of  the  site.  This  porch  is  lofty  :  it 
is  entered  by  a  bold  moulded  archway  16ft.  high, 
Hanked  by  square  angle  pinnacles,  and  with  tiers 
or  niches  over'  it  to  contain  sculpture,  some  of 
which  is  already  provided.  The  doorway  is 
divided  by  a  centre  pier,  and  has  elaborate 
traceried  pauelwork  over  it,  intended  to  be 
enriched  with  sculpture.  An  entrance  of  simpler 
character  occupies  a  corresponding  position  on 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral. 

The  western  bay  of  the  cathedral  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  lofty  arch,  the  mouldings  of 
which  blend  with  the  nave  groining  ;  it  is  of  the 
width  of  the  nave  by  lift,  in  depth  ;  it  is  vaulted 
in  one  bay,  being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the 
nave  vaulting.  Arches  north  and  south  rise  to  a 
height  of  filft.,  and  give  into  the  western  towers  ; 
these  towers  measure  ICft.  by  15ft.  internally, 
and  are  open  from  floor  to  vaulting,  a  height  of 
about  70ft.  A  western  gallery  some  20ft.  above 
the  floor  is  erected  over  the  western  bay,  carried 
on  comparatively  low  arches,  the  spandrels  of 
which  are  enriched  with  sculpture.  This  gallery 
not  only  provides  additional  accommodation,  but 
it  forms  a  base  to  the  west  end  internally,  and 
adds  much  to  its  effect.  The  west  end  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  imposing  features  of  the  cathedral. 
Differing  from  the  majoritj'  of  ancient  cathedrals 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  the  western 
doorways  are  two,  not  three,  or  one.  They 
enter  directly  into  the  nave  through  a  shallow 
narthex,  vaulted  in  stone,  and  not,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  into  the  aisles  through  the  western 
towers.  These  two  doorways  are  of  loity  dimen- 
sions, and  are  elaborately  treated  and  recessed 
under  gabled  arches,  the  tympana  being  filled 
with  sculpture,  not,  as  in  so  many  ancient 
examples,  representing  the  Doom  or  kindred 
subjects,  but  exhibiting  our  Lord  in  his  acts  of 
Mercy  and  Love,  and  preaching  on  the  Mount 
and  feeding  the  people  in  the  wilderness. 

The  west  end  projects  out  boldly  in  front  of 
the  two  western  towers ;  it  is  a  lofty  gable  flanked 
by  massive  square  turrets,  the  width,  including 
the  turrets,  being  40ft.,  and  the  height  to  the 
point  of  the  gable  100ft.  The  sills  of  the  lowest 
windows,  a  pair  of  coupled  lancets,  separated  by 
a  buttress,  3Gft.  above  the  floor,  are  seen  from  the 
inside  far  above  the  western  gallery.  Externally 
a  liold  arch  springs  from  the  two  Hanking  turrets, 
rising  to  a  height  of  74ft.,  and  inclosing  the 
lancets  above  described  and  the  rose  window 
over  them,  which  fills  almost  the  entire  gable,  and 
consists  of  seven  arched  openings  clustering  round 
a  circular  cusped  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  fourteen  quatrefoils,  the  idea  being  seven  and 
a  multiple  of  seven.  The  surface  of  the  gable 
over  its  large  arc  is  relieved  by  diagonal  pattern 
work,  interrupted  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  by 
panels  containing  sculpture.  A  band  of  nine 
panels  marks  the  springing  of  the  gable  ;  three 
of  them  are  pierced  for  light  to  the  nave  roof,  the 
other  six  contain  standing  figures  of  Early 
C!ornish  saints  already  in  situ  ;  other  panels  and  a 
narrow  lancet  window  lead  the  eye  up  to  the  cross 
en  the  apex  of  the  gable.  The  western  towers  are 
about  24ft.  square,  exclusive  of  the  angle  but- 
tresses, which  have  but  little  projection,  but  lead 
up  by  gentle  gradations  to  the  parapets  of  the 
tower.  A  broad  western  lancet  lights  the  lower 
stage  of  each  tower ;  on  the  second  stage  are 
coupled  lancets  on  the  two  sides  which  line  with 
the  lower  lancets  of  the  west  gable. 

The  third  stage,  not  yet  erected,  will  also  have 
coupled  windows  divided  by  a  centre  mullion, 
and  the  arches  fiUed  with  incipient  tracery. 
Above  these  is  the  lofty  upper  stage  of  the  tower, 
(■■ontaining  very  tall  windows  of  two  lights  with 
double  transoms  and  interlacing  tracery.  Being 
above  the  nave  roof,  these  windows  will  be  pierced 
in  the  four  sides  of  the  tower.  This  stage  finishes 
with  a  corbel  course,  enriched  cornice,  and  a 
pierced  parapet ;  the  total  height  up  to  this  level 
will  be  I22ft.  The  spires  will  rise  to  an  additional 
height  of  soft.,  and  have  verj-  lofty  spire-lights, 
intersecting  the  perforated  parapet  of  the  tower, 
and  tall  hexagonal  angle  turrets  pierced  with 
lancet  panelling  in  two  heights.  A  great  feature 
of  the  Cathedral  externally  is  the  lofty  coupled 
lancets,  two  in  each  bay,  divided  by  broad 
buttresses  of  but  little  projection,  and  its  flying 
buttresses,  which  mark  the  divisions  of  the  bays, 


springing  from  massive  gabled  buttresses  which 
rise  high  above  the  aisle  walls.  The  nave  roof  is  a 
continuation  of  that  of  the  choir,  interrupted  only 
by  the  central  tower,  and  with  a  similar  covering  of 
slate.  The  aisle  roofs  are  steep,  and  are  also 
slated.  The  floor  is  paved  with  marble  misciato 
pavement,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  paving  of 
the  crossing. 

The  central  tower  is  square  on  plan.  Above 
the  roofs  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal  stages,  all 
four  sides,  except  for  the  slight  variation  in 
width,  being  alike.  The  lower  or  lantern  stage 
is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  has  three  two-light 
windows  deeply  recessed  in  three  orders.  These 
windows  are  visible  from  the  inside  of  the  church 
and  from  the  lights  of  the  lantern,  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  which  comes  immediately  above  them. 
The  upper  or  belfry  stage  also  has  three  two-light 
windows  ;  but  these  are  of  much  taller  propor- 
tions. They  are  also  more  deeply  recessed,  and 
are  filled  with  oak  louvres  covered  with  copper. 
The  heads  of  these  windows  are  crowned  by 
sharply-pointed  gables,  which  finish  under  the 
overhanging  corbel  course,  which  comes  immedi- 
ately under  the  tower  parapet.  This  parapet  is 
richly  pierced  and  traceried,  and  is  divided  into 
three  sections  corresponding  to  the  windows 
below  by  miniature  buttresses.  The  height  to 
the  string  under  the  lower  par.apet  is  lotift.  The 
spire  rises  in  simple  and  unbroken  outline  from  a 
rich  cluster  of  pinnacles  and  spire-lights  which 
are  grouped  round  its  base.  The  four  angle 
pinnacles  are  hexagonal  on  plan,  panelled  in  two 
stages,  with  coupled  lancets  on  each  face,  and 
capped  with  slender  spires.  They  are  connected 
to  the  central  tower  by  a  web  of  stone,  which 
is  gabled  and  panelled.  There  is  a  spire-light  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  cardinal  faces 
of  the  spire,  with  tall  clustered  shafts  supporting 
the  traceried  head.  The  total  height  to  the  top 
of  the  spire  is  250ft. 


THE   S.INITARY    COXGRES.S   AT 
BRADFOKD. 

THE  twenty-first  annual  congress  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  took 
place  last  week,  and  was  a  marked  success,  both 
in  point  of  attendance  and  of  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  papers  read.  The  opening  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  as  Presi- 
dent, who  pointed  out  that,  immense  as  had  been 
the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  during 
the  past  century,  we  were  to-day  only  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  those  questions  which 
aSected  the  health  of  the  individual ;  and 
immense,  too,  as  had  been  the  advance  in  the 
social  amelioration  of  the  masses,  we  had  only 
recently  entered  the  field  of  organised  warfare 
against  insanitary  conditions.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  mediieval  municipalities  neglected 
hygiene ;  but  the  imperfection  of  medi;i'val 
smitary  appliances  profoundly  influenced  both 
religion  and  economics.  He  urged  that  a  com- 
bination of  public  and  private  enterprises  should 
be  effected,  there  being  ample  room  for  both 
methods.  But  of  paramount  importance  for  the 
cure  of  the  present  defects  were  the  education  of 
the  country  at  large,  as  to  its  responsibility  for 
the  existence  of  these  defects,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  working  classes  themselves  as  to  the 
necessity  of  their  being  provided  with  healthy 
homes. 

In  the  conferences  that  followed  Mr.  F.  E. 
Fremantle,  county  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Herts,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Colonisation  of 
Rural  England  as  Foreshadowed  by  the  Garden 
City  Scheme,"  in  which  he  dealt  with  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Howard's  garden  city  scheme.  Next 
came  a  paper  on  "  Cottages  for  .Vgricultural 
Labourers,"  by  Mr.  Martin  Shaw  Briggs,  of  the 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  Sir.  T.  Eustace 
Hill  read  a  paper  on  "  Suggested  Amendments  to 
Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
A(^  1890,"  and  proposed  as  a  resolution  the 
following  amendments:  —  "(1)  To  make  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  owner '  the  same  as  in  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1S75  ;  (2)  to  make  the  owner 
of  a  dwelling-house  as  to  which  a  closing  oi-der 
has  been  obtained  liable  to  continuing  penalties  as 
long  as  he  permits  it  to  be  occupied;  (3)  to  pro- 
vide that  no  closing  order  shall  be  determined 
without  notice  to  the  council  of  the  administrative 
county  in  which  the  dwelling  is  situated;  (4)  to 
give  power  to  sanitary  authorities  to  make  a 
demolition  order  as  to  any  building  which  is 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  its  own 
inhabitants ;  (5)  to  give  county  councils  power  to 
enforce  the  Act    in    urban   districts  other  than 


municipal  boroughs  ;  (0)  to  give  an  appeal  against 
the  dismissal  of  an  application  for  a  closing 
order."  The  resolution  was  carried  with  an 
addition — namely,  that  the  council  ascertain  from. 
other  councils  what  further  amendments  of  the 
Act  were  desirable. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  over  which  Mr.  Maurice  Fitz- 
Maurice,  C.M.G.,  presided,  a  paper  on 

A    HOSI'ITAL    WARD, 

was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Saxon  SneU,  F.R.I.B.A., 
who  said  that  the  great  principles  to  be  kept  iu 
view  in  the  details  of  a  hospital  ward  are  few  and 
simple.  Not  the  least  important  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  aU  sharp  internal  angles,  deep-cut  mould- 
ings, and  other  not  easily- cleaned  lodgments  for 
dust  and  dirt.  The  floor  of  a  ward  should  be  laid 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  surface  should  be 
as  impervious  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Also 
it  should  be  smooth  and  free  from  holes  or  crevices 
likely  to  retain  dirt  or  dust.  For  this  reason  no 
one  thinks  nowadays  of  using  plain-jointed  soft 
wood  floors,  because  in  addition  to  being  absorbent, 
the  material  is  bound  to  shrink,  and  thus  leave 
crevices  for  the  secretion  of  dirt  and  dust.  Floor 
sweepings  well  wetted  and  impregnated  with  soap 
make  a  horrible  compound.  Modern  floors  are  of 
several  kinds,  which  vary  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  particular  architect  or  the  manager  of  the 
building.  They  comprise  the  following — viz., 
hardwood  block  floors  ;  hardwood  tongued  boards 
laid  in  narrow  widths,  secret  nailed  and  polished  ; 
asphalte  ;  terrazzo ;  patent  composition  floors 
such  as  Euboeolith,  ire.  The  liardwood  floors 
are  most  frequently  made  of  oak  or  teak.  Hitherto 
he  had  himself  adopted  kiln -dried  maple  in  very 
narrow  widths.  In  addition  to  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  unwearable  floor,  its  light 
colour  shows  up  dust  much  more  easily  than  dark 
woods.  The  most  useful  finishing  to  wood  floors 
is  beeswax  and  turpentine  highly  polished.  If 
this  is  regularly  wiped  over  with  a  wet  rag,  and 
as  regularly  polished,  it  is  a  very  good  surface  ; 
though  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  surface  entirely 
cleaned  off  and  renewed  at  intervals.  Terrazzo 
floors  are  much  advocated  on  account  of  their 
supposed  impermeability.  ^Ir.  Saxon  SneU  does 
not  think  them  quite  so  impermeable  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be.  After  all,  the  main  part  of 
the  material  is  cement,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
both  cement  and  marble  chips  are  fairly  absorbent 
materials.  Indeed,  the  comparative  impermea- 
bility of  this  floor  is  due  to  the  high  polish  it 
receives  when  first  laid,  and  that  is  very  soon 
worn  qff.  These  floors  are  best"  treated  by  being 
polished  with  beeswax  as  for  wood  floors.  Even 
so,  they  are  very  hard  to  the  feet,  and  the 
mottled  colour  too  easily  conceals  dirt.  Asphalte 
is,  no  doubt,  the  most  impervious  of  floor 
materials,  but  it  is  of  a  ilark,  uneven,  and  bad 
colour,  and  is  therefore  seldom  used.  The  author's 
experience  of  patent  composition  floors  has  not 
hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enable  him  to 
commend  them  highly.  They  have  some  un- 
doubted virtues,  however,  and  the  material  is 
more  impervious,  and  h.ss  subject  to  the  action  of 
acids  than  any  he  knows.  Unless  very  carefully 
laid,  they  appear  to  be  liable  to  swell  and 
crack.  The  material  can  be  coloured,  and 
when  polished  the  surface  is  excellent.  The 
skirting  to  the  floors  should  be  rounded  so  as 
to  form  a  good  hoUow.  The  most  usual  radius  is 
from  2jin.  to  Sin.  Latterly  Mr.  Snell  has  used 
Ijin.  only,  which  is  quite  suHicient  for  its  purpose, 
and  can  bs  carried  round  projections  more  easily 
than  is  possible  with  the  larger  radius.  There 
are  practically  two  opposite  principles  which 
govern  the  material  of  which  the  wall  surfaces 
should  be  composed,  and  these  are  derived  from 
views  on  that  much  vexed  subject — ventilation. 
At  the  present  time,  for  hospital  ward  walls,  at 
least,  impervious  walls  are  mostly  in  vogue.  If 
we  adopt  this  principle,  the  next  most  important 
consideration  is  that  the  surface  of  the  internal 
faces  should  be  easily  cleaned  and  kept  clear  and 
free  from  dust.  The  use  of  tiles  gives  a  more 
impervious  and  even  surface  over  a  large  area, 
but  it  is  discounted  by  the  numerous  joints  which 
no  care  nor  sliill  in  the  fixing  can  make  smooth, 
except  in  a  limited  way.  The  ideal  surface 
would  no  doubt  bo  an  unbroken  and  polished 
surface,  such  as  obtains  on  tiles,  affording  no 
ledges  for  the  lodgment  of  dust ;  but  this  has  been 
fairly  well  achieved  by  the  use  of  enamel  paint 
upon  hard-trowelled  cement  surfaces.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  more  generally 
smooth  surface  than  with  trowelled  cement — 
Koene's  or  Sirapite,  for  instance.  These  can  be 
brought  to  a  polished  surface.     It  ia  difficult,  if 
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not  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  a  really  even 
colour.  Ceilings  should  be  non-porous,  and  are 
best  painted.  As  to  the  best  form  of  window  for 
a  hospital  ward,  there  appears  no  general  agree- 
ment. The  most  usual  is  the  ordinary  sash 
window,  with  a  hopper  above  opening  into  the 
ward,  with  spandrel  sides  to  prevent  down- 
draught.  Its  form  and  construction  involve, 
however,  the  many  angles,  crevices,  and  hidden 
voids  which  in  other  parts  of  the  ward  we  strive 
so  much  to  avoid.  Casement  windows  with  solid 
frames  are  at  least  not  open  to  this  objection, 
though  no  doubt  their  advantages  in  other 
directions  may  be  questioned.  If  it  is  possible 
to  fix  the  glass  of  the  sashes  quite  flush  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sashes,  a  great  advance  will  be 
made.  The  doors  in  a  ward  should  be  made 
wide  enough  to  aUow  of  the  passage  of  a  bed, 
and  the  upper  panels  should  be  glazed  with 
clear  glass.  For  joinery,  hardwood  throughout 
is  generally  adopted,  where  the  question 
of  cost  is  not  vital — hardwood  oiled  or  French- 
polished.  Its  comparative  freedom  from  material 
shrinkage,  and  its  harder  or  less  absorbent 
surface,  are  great  advantages ;  but  here  again 
enamel  paint  ia  not  much,  if  at  aU,  inferior. 
There  are  some  Canadian  doors  now  made 
of  which  the  principle  of  construction  could 
no  doubt  be  appUed  so  as  to  successfully 
oveicome  the  difliculty  of  shrinkage.  They  are 
made  up  of  small  sections  of  wood  very  closely 
fitted  together,  and  sheathed  with  hardwood 
dove-tailed  on,  and  the  whole  is  pressed  and  almost 
welded  together  by  hydraulic  pressure.  At  present 
theyare  made  to  imitate  the  ordinary  panelled  door, 
but  one  is  being  made  for  the  author  now — as 
an  experiment — of  sclul  softwood,  sheathed  all 
round  in  oak.  It  is  in  the  furniture  and  fittings 
of  wards,  for  which  the  architects  are  responsible, 
that  there  is  a  general  falling  away  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction  he  was  considering,  although 
some  very  notable  improvements  have  been  made 
in  late  years  in  the  construction  of  chairs,  tables, 
and  bedside  lockers.  Cupboards  are  generally 
objectionable,  and  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
banished  from  the  ward.  One  at  least  is,  of 
course,  necessary ;  but  this  should  not  be  built 
against  the  wall.  It  should  stand  out  in  the 
centre  of  the  ward,  and  should  be  constructed 
of  hardwood,  framed  and  glazed  all  round  and 
on  top,  and  fitted  with  glass  shelves.  Certain 
ward  stoves  are  excellent  for  many  purposes  ;  but 
as  they  are  built  of  iron  plates  and  grills,  and 
plentifully  adorned  with  mouldings,  ire,  they 
would  appear  to  be  entirely  unsuitable  to  a 
hospital  ward.  One  or  other  of  the  forms  of 
stoves  which  are  built  up  with  jdain  firebrick  and 
bricks,  or  tiles,  is  far  preferable.  There  is  a 
greater  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  radiation, 
and  far  less  by  conduction,  and  there  are  few 
lodgments  for  dust  and  dirt.  Flues  of  any  sort, 
whether  in  the  floors  or  walls,  should  be  so  con- 
structed, with  movable  gratings  and  covers,  so 
as  to  allow  of  easy  access  for  cleaning  and 
disinfection.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Saxon  Snell 
urged  the  necessity  for  "openness"  in  every 
part  of  a  ward  and  its  adjuncts. 

riBLIC    JIATHS. 

Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell,  F.K.I.B.A.,  also  read  a 
paper  on  the  "  Influence  of  Planning  and  Con- 
struction in  Baths  upon  the  Cost  of  Maintenance 
and  Administration."  How,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion, he  asked,  is  it  possible  to  economise  wisely 
in  respect  of  the  first  cost  of  a  building,  such  as 
municipal  baths  ?  The  maintainance  and  repairs 
will  depend  upon  soundness  of  construction  and 
permanence  of  the  surfaces.  The  working  ex- 
penses are  dependent  generally  upon  good  arrange- 
ment, but  also  largely  upon  the  planning  of  the 
building.  .Vwkward  sites  invariably  entail 
straggling  and,  therefore  uneconomical,  plans. 
The  various  sections  are  necessarily  so  placed  that 
many  of  them  cannot  be  reached  from  the 
entrance  except  by  means  of  long  and  wasteful 
coiridors.  Every  square  foot  of  corridor,  ka., 
may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  representing  20c. ft.  of 
building,  wliich  at  a  Is.  per  foot  =  20s.  When 
superfluous  space  at  this  price  per  foot  is  reckoned 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet,  the  total  is 
considerable,  and  worth  serious  attention  as  a 
factor  in  the  cost  of  such  buildings.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  cost,  for  every  unnecessary  square 
foot  of  space  involves  so  much  extra  expense  for 
maintenance  and  supervision.  As  an  example  of 
the  wastefulness  of  unsuitable  sites,  he  selected  a 
building  planned  by  himself— the  St.  Marylebone 
Baths,  where  one-third  of  the  space  devoted  to 
corridors  could  have  been  saved  had  some  adjoin- 
ing land  been   purchased,    so  as   to    widen   the 


area.  With  this  he  contrasted  the  plans  of  his 
baths  at  Plaistow  and  Stratford,  where  the  con 
ditions  were  less  unfavourable.  Service  corridors 
are  a  useless  expense.  It  is  preferable  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  superintendent  to  go  about  the 
building  without  passing  through  one  or  other  of 
the  departments.  In  the  older  baths  it  was  no  un 
common  thing  to  find  four  separate  entrances  for 
bathers,  one  for  each  class  of  each  sex.  Nowadays 
more  frequently  two  entrances  only  are  provided, 
one  for  each  sex.  There  is,  however,  no  need  for 
more  than  one  entrance  and  pay-office,  as  at  a 
railway  station.  AVaiting-rooms  are  quite  un- 
necessary adjuncts.  Another  move  in  the 
direction  of  economy  is  the  abolition  of  the 
slipper  bath  in  favour  of  the  spray  bath.  It 
occupies  just  about  half  the  space  of  the  slipper 
bath,  and  uses  half,  or  less  than  half,  the  water 
necessary  for  the  former.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  saving  in  fuel,  &c.,  in  heating  the  water,  and 
less  cost  of  attendance.  A  well-appointed  and 
arranged  set  of  spray  baths,  each  with  its  separate 
dressing-room,  and  with  common  warm  and 
plunge  baths,  would  attract  better  class  bathers 
in  paying  numbers.  AVell-equipped  Turkish  and 
Russian  baths  at  a  moderate  price  should  also 
prove  paying  departments.  All  the  warm  baths 
should  be  kept  as  near  together  as  possible  and 
on  the  same  floor  level.  The  boilers  and  en- 
gineering works  generally  throughout  baths 
should  be  of  the  best  description,  and  designed  on 
the  most  economical  lines  for  the  highest  efficiency, 
and  by  this  is  meant  commercial  efficiency,  and 
it  is  better  to  reorganise,  if  necessary,  the  whole 
of  the  engineering  plant  of  an  establishment,  even 
at  considerable  cost,  than  to  waste  power  and  fuel 
year  after  year  with  inferior  plant. 

THE    HACTEKIAL   TREATMENT   OF    SEWAGE. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Professor 
Henry  Robinson,  who  urged  that  public  money 
could  be  usefully  expended  in  experiments 
directed  to  determining  the  best  materials  and 
depth  for  both  classes  of  bacteria  beds,  the  aerobic 
and  the  contact  classes,  also  the  most  effective 
rates  of  working.  A  series  of  contact  beds  and  of 
continuous  trickling  beds  worked  side  by  side 
under  similar  conditions  of  flow  would  give  results 
of  the  greatest  service.  If  such. were  carried  out, 
valuable  information  would  be  afllorded  at  com- 
paratively small  cost  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
have  to  advise  as  to  sewage  disposal.  The  Local 
Government  Board  would  also  have  data  to  assist 
them  in  considering  the  conflicting  schemes  which 
now  come  before  them. 

HOSPITAL    BUILDIXG    .iXD    LIOHTIXG. 

Mr.  W.  Noble  Twelvetrees,  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  showed  that  even  small 
hospitals  could  generate  electrical  energy  both 
for  power  and  light  at  a  less  cost  than  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  to  a  corporation  or  company, 
and  that  it  was  cheaper  and  more  wholesome 
than  gas. 

CEMEN'T    JOINTS    rOlt    DRAINS     .VXD     DHAIX    TE.STIXG. 

Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Armstrong,  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  said  the  failures  of  cement  joints  in 
stoneware  drainpipes  are  due  to  one  or  other  of 
the  following  causes,  viz.  : — 1.  Swelling  of  the 
cement  in  the  joint.  2.  Uneven  expansion  of 
the  concrete  bed,  especially  if  made  of  "hot" 
cement  or  ground  or  lias  lime,  and  not  of  equal 
thickness,  as  when  deep  holes  are  filled  up  in  the 
bottom  of  trench  or  in  large  "  hand-holes  " — the 
expansion  lifts  the  pipes  ofl:  their  beds.  3.  T^neven 
settlement  of  the  bed — causing  deflection  of  the 
adjoining  joints.  4.  L^neven  or  careless  fiUing-in 
of  the  trench,  or  workmen  walking  on  or  knocking 
the  pipes,  or  by  dihris  falling,  kc.  5.  Testing  or 
filling-in  the  trenches  before  the  cement  is 
thoroughly  hard.  6.  Contraction  of  the  cement 
in  the  joints.  7.  Failure  of  the  joint  to  stand 
the  pressure,  excepting,  of  course,  the  jointing 
material.  Causes  1,  2,  and  G  were  due  entirely  to 
the  use  of  a  poor  quality  of  materials  or  to  wrong 
manipulation,  but  more  failures  resulted  from 
cause  i  than  any  other.  The  only  remedy  for 
causes  4  and  5  was  greater  carefulness  in  con- 
struction, and  notably  after  inspection.  C'ause  7 
was  due  either  to  irregular  form  of  joint  or  to 
the  sockets  and  spigots  of  the  pipes  being  so 
highly  glazed  as  not  to  form  a  proper  surface  to 
allow  the  cement  and  pipes  to  thoroughly  adhere. 
The  most  important  part  in  the  joint  lies  between 
the  end  of  the  spigot  and  the  bottom  of  the  socket. 
He  strongly  objected  to  the  use  of  gaskin  joints ; 
the  only  joint  that  should  be  allowed  was  a  rigid 
cement  one. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Wike  read  a  paper  on 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  SEW.4.GE  TREATMENT  AT  SHEFFIELD, 

in  which  he  described  tests  with  open  septic 
tanks  and  with  contact  beds.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  the  sewage  of  Sheffield  can  be  purified 
satisfactorily  by  the  simple  settlement  of  the 
sewage  in  tanks,  and  by  subsequent  treatment  in 
double  contact  beds.  In  the  case  of  settled 
sewage  greater  purification  has  been  obtained 
than  by  the  open  septic  tank  process,  although 
both  systems  have  given  effluents  which  are  non- 
putrescible,  and  conform  to  any  reasonable 
standard  of  purity  for  sewage  efiluents.  The 
great  advantage  which  it  was  anticipated  would 
result  from  the  action  of  the  open  septic  tank  in 
facilitating  further  purification  has  not  been 
realised,  nor  apparenth-  does  the  system  present 
a  solution  of  the  sludge  difficulty.  As  the  pro- 
portion of  sludge  destroyed  is  only  about  30  per 
cent.,  and  probably  less,  it  is  a  question  for 
serious  consideration  whether  the  large  tank  area 
required,  the  liability  to  nuisance,  and  the 
difliculty  in  dealing  with  sludge  in  bulk,  are 
compensated  for  by  the  destruction  of  so  small  an 
amount  of  sludge. 

■ ^.^ 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    FIRE    PREVEN- 
TION CONGRESS. 

THE  concluding  meetings  of  the  International 
Fire  Prevention  Congress,  convened  by  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  and  reported 
in  our  last  issue  pp.  37-8,  were  held  on  Thursday 
in  last  week  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster.  The 
day's  proceedings  began  with  the  sectional  meetj- 
ings,  which  were  foUcwed  by  a  general  meeting, 
over  which  Jlr.  Edwin  0.  Sachs  (chairman  of  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee)  presided. 

ELECTRICAL    SAFEGUARDS. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  "  Electrical  Safe- 
guards and  Fire  Alarms,"  papers  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  E.  0.  de  Segundo  on  "  Elecric  Wiring 
and  Fire  Risks,"  and  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hands 
on  "  Necessary  Practical  Safeguards  against 
Lightning." 

Mr.  E.  C.  de  Segundo  said  in  the  course  of  his 
paper  that  the  essential  condition  of  a  properly- 
erected  wiring  installation  consisted  in  proviJing 
that  the  electric  current  should  be  kept  within  its 
prescribed  bounds,  and  that  if  by  any  unforeseen 
contingency  a  way  should  be  opened  for  the  current 
to  travel  in  an  unauthorised  direction  the  supply 
should  be  cut  off  automatically  and  instantly.  No 
absolutely  trustworthy  means  has  as  yet  been  de- 
vised whereby  possible  trouble  due  to  electricity 
"  out  of  bounds  "  could  be  guarded  against,  and 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  working  in  the 
cause  of  fire  prevention  should  be  directed  towards 
bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  best  kind  of 
insulation  and  the  most  suitable  kind  of  mechanical 
protection  for  the  wires.  For  safety  against  risk 
of  fire  one  must,  he  remarked,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  means  adopted  for  keeping  the  electric 
current  within  its  designed  sphere  of  action^ 
namely,  the  character  of  the  insulation  of  the 
wires  or  the  means  adopted  to  prevent  contact 
between  wires  of  opposite  polarity.  This  in- 
cluded the  insulation  on  the  wire  and  the  means 
adopted  to  guard  against  mechanical  inj  ury  and 
damp.  Up  to  the  present  nothing  had  been 
found  to  touch  best  quality  rubber  specially  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  oxidising  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  deleterious  influence  of  any  rise 
in  temperature  of  the  conductor.  It  was  possible, 
however,  that  before  long  a  new  form  of  insulator 
might  be  introduced  upon  the  English  market 
which,  while  possessing  all  the  useful  properties 
of  guttapercha,  was  practically  indifferent  to  the 
action  of  light  and  air,  and  was  very  much  harder 
than  guttapercha.  Large  quantities  of  wires 
insulated  with  this  material  had  already  been 
used  on  the  Continent  with  excellent  results.  The 
ideal  method  of  wiring  a  building,  in  his  opinion, 
was  to  use  nothing  but  the  highest  class  of 
vulcanised  or  other  suitable  rubber  insulation 
with  some  suitable  form  of  mechanical  pro- 
tection in  the  way  of  braiding,  and  to  inclose  the 
wires  in  a  continuous  system  of  cold-drawn 
steel  tubes  specially  selected  for  smoothness  of 
bore,  with  joint  boxes  inserted  at  all  points 
necessary  to  enable  the  drawing  in  of  the  wires  to 
be  carried  out  without  injury  to  their  protective 
covering,  and  to  facilitate  inspection,  withdrawal 
of  any  wires  for  the  purpose,  if  need  be,  of  in- 
creasing their  size,  <.Vrc.,  the  whole  system  of 
steel  tube  and  joint  boxes  being  connected  to 
earth. 

Mr.  Hands  stated  in  his  paper  on  "  Necessary 
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Practical  SHleguarda  against  Fires  caused  by 
Lightning  "  thit  thunderstorms  were  gradually 
increasing  over  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe, 
and  in  the  course  of  CO  years  the  average  number 
of  such  storms  in  London  had  increased  from  12 
to  22  per  annum.  Considering  the  number  of 
lightning  discharges  in  these  storms,  it  appeared 
evident  that  damage  would  be  very  much  more 
frequent  if  it  were  not  for  the  lightning  con- 
ductors in  use.  Conductors,  however,  were  not 
always  successful.  There  was  a  tendency  to 
regard  protection  from  lightning  too  much  as 
being  the  mere  putting  up  of  lightning  con- 
ductors. True  protection  from  lightning  often 
consisted  of  a  good  deal  more  than  the  mere 
erection  of  conductors.  The  part  that  often  made 
the  difference  between  efficiency  and  non-effi- 
ciency was  the  making  of  various  connections  to 
bridge  over  sparking  gaps,  as  well  as  keeping  a 
safe  distance  away  from  metals  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  connect  to.  For  general  purposes 
the  system  to  be  adopted  was  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  that  might  exist  in 
the  structure  to  be  ]jrotected. 

The  principal  resolutions  which  were  passed  by 
the  Congress  at  its  final  meeting  were  as  follows :  — 
That  the  term  "fire-resisting"  be  adopted  in 
place  of  "fireproof,"  as  being  the  more  appli- 
cable for  general  use  ;  that  the  standards  of  fire- 
resistance  shall  be  (1)  the  temporary  protective 
class,  (2)  the  partially  protective  class ;  and 
(3)  the  fully  protective  class  ;  that  testing  stations 
for  fire-resisting  materials  be  established,  and  a 
universal  method  of  testing  be  adopted ;  that 
courses  of  study  be  provided  in  uni\  ersities, 
technical  colleges,  and  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  engineering  and  architectural  students  in  the 
fire-resistance  of  building  materials  and  the 
methods  of  construction  as  based  on  investigation  ; 
and  that  in  all  cases  of  fire  an  offici.al  inquiry  shall 
follow. 


July  17,  1903. 


OBITUARY. 


PR.\CTIGAL    SCIENCE    FOR    PLUMBERS, 
ENGINEERS,   AND   STUDENTS. 

A  SERIES  of  Short  Chapters  on  Physics, 
Metals,  Hydraulics,  Heat,  and  Tempera- 
ture, as  applied  to  Problems  of  Practical  Work, 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke,  Lecturer  on 
Plumbing  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent-street,  and 
the  volume  has  the  advantage  of  being  illustrated 
by  diagrams.  This  is  the  kind  of  handbook 
which  serves  to  amplify  the  classwork  of  a 
technical  school,  and.  in  the  face  of  foreign  com- 
petition, it  is  essential  that  the  plumber  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  workman  generally,  should  be 
induced  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sciences 
associated  with  their  craft.  The  students 
who  attend  scientific  classes  of  this  kind  are 
limited,  and  teaching  of  this  nature,  in  any  case, 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  reading,  particularly 
when  the  attendances  are  intermittent,  and  the 
course  of  lectures  are  broken  into  from  one  cause 
or  another.  The  work  before  us  appears  to  be 
eminently  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  cases  are 
clearly  stated,  and  the  problems  are  graphically 
described  and  explained,  though  in  some  cases 
the  detaiU  of  the  diagrams  might  have  been  larger 
perhaps  with  advantage.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  five  shillings  net. 


Mr.  Thomas  D.  Evan-s,  one  of  the  best-known 
architects  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  died  at  the 
hospital  in  Pittsburgh  a  fortnight  ago  from  a 
paralytic  shock.  Mr.  Evans  was  a  Welshman  by 
birth,  but  had  lived  in  the  United  States  since  his 
childhood.  He  served  in  a  Pennsylvania  cavalry 
regiment  throughout  the  Civil  War,  suffering  a 
severe  wound,  for  which  he  was  treated  in  the 
same  hospital  in  which  he  died  forty  years  later. 
After  the  war,  he  studied  architecture  with  the 
firm  of  Barr  and  Moser  ;  and,  in  1871,  began 
practice  on  his  own  account.  He  designed  many 
of  the  principal  buildings  in  and  about  Pitts- 
burg, and  was,  at  the  same  time,  highly  esteemed 
by  his  professional  associates.  He  was  for  some 
time  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 


Alterations  and  additions  are  about  to  be  made 
to  the  Riyal  Eir  Hospital  in  Dean-street,  Soho, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  <>.  CoUard. 

Herr  Bjmhard  Hertel  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Prussian  Government  architect  to  the  Cologne 
Cathedral.  He  is  a  well-known  authority  on  Gothic 
architecture. 

Lord  Rosebery  opened,  >n  Wednesday,  three 
paviUons  in  extensions  of  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption,  at  Crai"- 
leith,  near  Edinburgh.  " 

Princess  Liuise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  unveiled,  on 
Friday,  a  bmt  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  which, 
with  the  permission  of  the  London  County  Council, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Thames  Embankment 
Gardens,  im  mediately  in  front  of  the  Sivoy  Theatre, 
and  a  little  east  of  the  R  jbert  Kxikes  statue.  The 
bust,  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Goscombe  John, 
A.U.A.,  is  erected  on  a  stone  pillar,  against  the 
front  of  which  a  bronze  figure  representing  "  Grief  " 
is  resting,  and  on  one  side  of  a  stone  slab  which 
supports  the  memorial  are  several  instruments,  the 
mask  of  come-iy,  and  a  book  of  music,  all  worked 
in  bronze.  The  name  of  the  composer  and  the  dates 
1842  and  1900  are  carved  m  a  piece  of  stone  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  memorial,  while  on  one  side  of  the 
column  on  which  the  bust  stan-ls  are  lines  by  Mr 
W.  S.  Gilbert.  ' 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  Greetham  has  been  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Lmcoln,  after  being  re- 
stored at  a  cost  of  about  £1,.500.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Sons,  of 
Stamford,  the  architect  being  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  of  Durham.  A  carved  pulpit  has  been  pre- 
sented by  a  parishioner. 

The  new  premises  of  the  Royal  Dockyard 
Orphanage  in  Milehouse-road,  Plymouth,  were 
formally  opened  on  Saturday.  The  new  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  and  was  erected 
by  Mr.  S.  Roberts.  Hitherto  the  accommodation 
in  the  home  has  been  for  22  children  ,  the  new 
premises  will  provide  for  .')6.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  are  dining-rooms,  a  board-room,  and  recep- 
tion-room, together  with  kitchen,  scullery,  &c. 
The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  dormitories  for  girls, 
together  with  bathrooms,  wardrobe-rooms,  an! 
lavatories,  and  the  second  floor  i^  reserved  for  the 
boys.  There  are  also  rooms  for  the  master  and 
matron,  and  an  isolation  room. 

A  new  hospital  for  European  women  is  about  to 
be  built  at  Bombay  from  plans  by  Mr.  John  Begg, 
consulting  architect  to  the  Government.  It  will 
accomaiodat«  60  patients. 

The  Tanat  Valley  Light  Riilway  in  Salop  and 
Montgomeryshire  is  approaching  completion,  all  the 
bridges,  culverts,  and  waterways  being  finished. 
It  will  be  opened  in  September.  Mr.  Collin  is  the 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Straohan  the  contractor.  The 
hue  runs  from  Oswestry  to  Porthywaen  anl  Llau- 
gynog,  and  has  cost  about  £60,000. 

The  designs  for  the  dedicatory  plates  in  connec- 
tion with  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  South  African 
Memorial  in  Norwich  Cathedral  have  now  been 
approved  by  the  oflicers  of  the  regiment  in  South 
Africa.  They  will  be  executed  by  Mr.  Harold  East, 
of  the  Upper  Market,  Norwich.  The  memorial 
itself  will  be  a  stained-glass  window,  the  work  of  a 
London  firm,  and  this  will  fill  the  second  opening  on 
the  east  side  of  the  north  transept.  Beneath  this 
will  be  placed  the  two  dedicatory  brasses. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Brentry  were  laid  last  week.  The  structure  is  of 
red  brick  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  It  will  accom- 
modate about  a  hundred  people.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  John  Young,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  W.  Harris, 
of  Westbury-on-Trym. 

Two  new  schools  are  being  built  for  Erdington, 
by  the  Aston  School  Board,  one,  of  a  higher  grade 
character,  to  be  erected  in  Feutham-roid,  Erding- 
ton, and  the  other  in  Slade-road.  Building  opera- 
tions have  already  commenced.  The  school  in 
Slade-road,  which  wUl  be  the  larger  of  the  two 
buildings,  will  cost  over  £9,000,  and  will  consist  of 
two  blocks.  Accommodation  wUl  be  provided  for 
alout  650  children.  There  will  be  provision  for 
cookery  classes.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Jenkins,  of 
Bennett's  Hdl.  At  Fentham-road  at  present  an 
infants'  block  only  will  be  constructed,  affording 
accommodation  for  400  children  in  seven  class- 
rooms. When  completed  the  building  will  be  used 
as  a  higher  grade  school  for  300  boys  and  300  girls. 
This  school  will  be  erected  to  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Coasins,  Peacock,  and  Bewlay,  Colmore-row.  The 
contract  of  the  builders  for  the  present  buildin"' 
amounts  to  £5,997. 

The  Hexham  Rural  District  Council  have  adopted 
a  scheme  of  water  supplv  for  Haydon  Bridge  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor,  A.M.I.C.E.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Birmingham,  and  esti- 
mated to  cost  £.5,000. 

The  partnership  hitherto  subsisting  between  E. 
A.  Swane  and  H.  W.  Ayles,  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, Newport  and  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight, 
under  the  style  of  Swane  and  Ayles,  has  been  dis- 
solved ;  as  has  also  that  between  E.  Stiff,  S.  J.  Stiff, 
J.  A.  Stiff,  and  W.  F.  Stiff,  stoneware  and  terra- 
cotta manufacturers,  London  Pottery,  Lambeth, 
S.E.,  under  the  style  of  James  Stiff  and  Sons,  so  far 
as  regards  E.  Stiff. 


PBOPESSIONAI.  AND  TSADB 
SOOIETISS. 

Institute  of  Saxitauy  Exoixeers.  —  The 
provincial  summer  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  was  held  on 
Tuesday  in  the  town-hall,  Wolverhampton,  when 
a  cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  them  by  the 
mayor  of  the  borough.  Alderman  Thorne,  the 
chairman  of  the  Corporation  Ileilth  Committee. 
The  president,  Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin,  delivered  an 
address  on  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Filtra- 
tion." A  discussion  followed.  After  luncheon  the 
members  proceeded  to  inspect  Messrs.  Hamblet's 
Blue  Brick  Works  at  West  Bromwich.  The 
meetings  were  continued  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

National  Federation-  of  Building  Trade 
Employers. —  The  secretary  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  issued  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  half-yearly  meetings  to  be  held 
at  Cardiff  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day in  next  week.  On  Tuesday  the  visitors  will 
receive  an  oiEcial  welcome  from  the  Mayor  of 
Cardiff  at  the  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  council  will  follow  at  the 
same  place,  after  which  there  will  be  a  luncheon 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  by  invitation  of  the  Cardiff 
Master  Builders'  Association.  A  visit  will  be 
paid  in  the  afternoon  to  the  new  Law  Courts, 
where  members  will  be  received  by  the  Mayor 
(Alderman  Thomas),  the  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee  (Alderman  Carey),  the  architects 
(Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart,  and  Richards) ,  and 
the  contractors  (Messrs.  E.  Turner  and  Sots).  A 
banquet  at  the  Royal  Hotel  will  conclude  the 
first  day's  programme.  The  general  meeting  is 
fixed  for  Wednesday  morning.  The  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  visits  to  the  docks  and  the  new 
dock  works,  and  to  Messrs.  Guest,  Keen,  and 
Nettletold's  works,  and  in  the  evening  there  will 
be  a  reception  in  the  town  hall  by  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Cardiff.  On  Thursday  there  is  to  be 
an  excursion  to  Ilfracombe  per  steamer  Cambria. 

Royal  Institute  of  Puiilic  Health. — The 
annual  congress  of  this  instituta  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  night  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liver- 
pool. Professor  W.  R.  Smith,  president  of  the 
institute,  asked  the  Earl  of  Darby  to  accept  the 
honorary  Fellowship  of  the  institute,  and  in- 
vested him  with  the  badge  of  olfice  as  president 
of  the  congress.  Harhen  medals  of  1901  and  1902 
were  presented  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron  and 
Professor  W.  R.  Smith.  Ijord  Derby  afterwards 
delivered  his  presidential  address,  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  progress  made  in  sanitation  and 
the  precautions  that  were  now  taken  for  protect- 
ing the  public  health. 

Wiltshire  Arch.k3looical  Society. — This 
society  opened  its  jubilee  meeting  on  Wednesday 
in  Devizes,  the  town  where  it  originated  in  a 
meeting  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  then 
Lord  Lansdowne  on  October  12,  1853.  The 
Marquis  of  Bath  this  year  begins  a  presidential 
term  (three  years),  but  owing  to  a  family  be- 
reavement he  was  unable  to  attend,  and  the 
business  meeting  on  Wednesday  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  N.  H.  Story-Maskelyne.  The  report 
recorded  a  membership  of  365,  and  announced 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Medlicott  as  general 
secretary,  a  post  he  has  held  for  many  years. 
Mr.  E.  0.  Pleydell-Bouverie  was  elected  in  Mr. 
Medlicotfs  place.  A  detailel  description  was 
given  of  a  Roman  villa  excavated  at  Box,  a 
village  near  Bath,  which  has  been  undertaken 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  at  the  sole 
cost  of  a  member — Mr.  W.  Howard  Bell.  The 
existence  of  the  villa  has  been  known  for  many 
years,  and  fragments  of  it  were  unearthed  in 
1831,  but  only  now  have  the  investigations  been 
anything  like  exhaustive,  and  even  so  they  are 
not  complete.  The  size  of  the  ground  plan  of  the 
villa  has  been  approximately  fixed  at  174ft.  from 
east  to  west  and  216ft.  from  north  to  south. 
Some  of  the  hypocausts,  pavements,  and  walls  are 
in  good  condition. 


Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  anl  Brother,  of  Man- 
chester, have  just  supplied  a  number  of  their  patent 
Manchester  grates  to  the  New  Naval  Birrackj, 
Portsmouth. 

At  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  on  Friday,  Colonel 
W.  LangtoQ  Coke,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  hild  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of 
the  Coventry  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£4,000  for  works  of  drainage  on  their  Bagintou 
sewage  farm,  and  £2,619  for  the  redemption  of  the 
tithe  rent  charge  on  such  farm. 


i 
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Our  Illustratt0ns, 


THE  nOTAL    HOSPITAL   FOR  CHILHUEX    AXI)  WO.MEX, 
WATERLOO    ROAD,    S.E. 

This  Hospital  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Waterloo  -  road  and  Stamford  -  street,  almost 
opposite  Waterloo  Station.  It  is  being  rebuilt 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria  (who 
was  a  patron  and  governor)  in  two  sections. 
The  first  portion  in  Waterloo-road,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  will  provide  for  about  100  beds, 
and  an  extensive  outpatients'  department.  The 
front  will  be  faced  with  red  brick  and  DouUon's 
buff  terracotta.  The  contract  for  the  section  now 
in  progress  is  £30,000.  Messrs.  HoUiJay  and 
Greenwood  are  the  contractors.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Waring  and  Nicholson,  of  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster. 

«LCE    COAT    HOSPITAL,    LIVERPOOL  :   MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL. 

This  drawing  hangs  now  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  with  the  exterior  view  which  we 
illustrated  on  June  26  last,  when  we  published  a 
•description  of  the  new  buildings,  of  which  Messrs. 
Briggs  and  Wolstenholme  are  joint  architects 
with  Messrs.  Hobbs  and  Thomely,  of  Liverpool. 
We  gave  a  pUn  with  our  previous  plate  of  this 
chapel. 

LIVERPOOL    CATHEDRAL. 

The  "West  front"  facing  Upper  Duke-street, 
which  we  print  to-day  is  one  of  the  best  features 
in  Mr.  Nicholson's  design,  of  which  we  illus- 
trated the  main  side  elevation  and  plan  on 
■June  5.  We  gave  his  longitudinal  section 
■on  June  26.  The  plate  now  published  shows  the 
detail  of  the  principal  portal  to  a  large  size  not 
before  published. 

"  COLDHARIlOrU,"    SURREY. 

The  drawing  of  this  house  is  self-explanatory, 
and  the  small  plan  reproduced  gives  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms.  The  site  is  a  hillside  one, 
sloping  down  from  the  road,  and  the  garden  will 
be  arranged  in  terraces.  On  the  first  floor  are 
four  bedrooms,  two  dressing-rooms,  bath-room, 
lavatory,  and  linen-room,  and  the  attic  floor 
provides  three  bedrooms,  servants'  dormitory, 
box-room,  and  cistern-room.  The  materials  are 
roughcast  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  hand-made  tiles.  ^Ir.  \\'.  1-:. 
Brooks,  .-V.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect. 

FORTY   HILL   LODGE. 

This  Lodge  is  to  replace  an  old  building  situate 
near  the  entrance  gates  to  Forty  Hill,  Enfield. 
■The  rooms  are  arranged  with  a  south  aspect,  the 
living-room  overlooking  the  entrance-gates  to 
<irive.  Externally  the  walls  are  to  be  finished 
roughcast.  The  timber-work  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  oak,  and  the  roof  covered  with  hand-made 
tUes.     Mr.  Sydney  W.  Cranfield  is  the  architect. 


and  the  di-awing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  with  others  which  we  Ulustrated  on 
May  8  last.  . 

FEXTOX    LIIIRARY  :    I'lUST    PSEMIATED    DESIGN". 

This  library  design  was  chosen  in  the  late  competi- 


the  first  premium  by  Mr.  Ernest  George,  the 
assessor.  It  is  proposed  to  be  built  of  red  bricks, 
and  the  roof  of  green  Westmoreland  slates  in 
diminishing  courses  from  eaves  to  ridge,  with 
cast  lead  ridges  and  hips,  and  white  painted 
woodwork.  Messrs.  Charles  F.  Short  and  Arthur 
J.  Penty  are  the  joint  architects.  The  building, 
when  built,  will  be  a  "  Carnegie  Library."  We 
shall  Ulustrate  the  second  premiated  design 
shortly. 

THE    G.VTEHOVSE,    STAN'WAY    HALL,    GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. 

We  publish  a  sheet  of  measured  details  of  the 
street  front  of  the  Gatehouse  at  Slanway  Park, 
Gloucestershire.  In  our  issue  of  August  9,  1S95, 
we  published  a  double-page  drawing,  by  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  of  the  courtyard  elevation  of 
this  huQding,  and  sketches  of  the  doorway  from 
courtyard  to  churchyard,  together  with  a  small- 
scale  ground  plan  of  courtyard,  and  accompany- 
ing these  illustrations  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
buildings  and  house  generally,  in  connection  with 
the  A. A.  visit  on  the  annual  excursion  that 
year.  The  street  front  we  did  not  illustrate, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  measured 
drawing  has  yet  been  published  of  this  front. 
Our  present  illustration  is  drawn  by  Mr.  T. 
Overbury,  of  Cheltenham. 

A    MOIIEKX    GERMAX    SITTIXG    ROOM. 

This  group  of  furniture  is  notable  chiefly  for  its 
novelty,  and  in  its  execution  there  is  nothing  to 
be  desired.  As  to  whether  it  represents  a  type 
of  design  suitable  for  execution  in  wood  remains 
a  matter,  no  doubt,  upon  which  tastes  will  differ. 
Anywaj',  it  has  the  merit  of  all  being  in  keeping 
one  piece  with  the  other,  and,  besides,  it  repre- 
sents a  style  very  much  the  fashion  among  the 
arts  and  crafts  community  in  Germany  just  now. 
The  author  of  these  designs  is  Professor  Jan. 
Kotcra,  of  Prague,  who  has  founded  quite  a 
school  of  workers  who  follow  his  lead. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Blackpool. — In  announcing  the  award  for  the 
Blackpool  Technical  School  Competition,  p.  43 
last  week,  we  published  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful architects  as  Potts,   Son,  and  Pickup,  as 


tion'  with  eight/-nine  com'petitors,  and  awarded    f'^^'i  ^  "^'^  '"'^^^  newspapers.     The  name  of  the 


The  Countess  of  Carrington  laid  the  memorial - 
stone  of  the  Passmore  Edwards  Polytechnic  at 
Camberwell  yesterday.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Maurice 
B.  Adams,  F.R  IB. A. 

The  Bradford  City  Council  settled  on  Tu  esday  the 
vexed  question  of  the  much- need  extension  of  the 
town-hall  by  adopting  a  scheme  which  provides 
that  there  shall  be  no  external  alteration  to  the 
existing  building,  but  that  the  thoroughfare  in  the 
rear  of  it  shall  be  closed,  and  that  the  space  occupied 
by  the  old  building  adjacent  shall  be  utilised  for  the 
extensiou.  The  plans  will  provide  tor  the  addition 
of  another  story  to  the  existing  building,  should 
that  be  considered  at  any  time  necessary.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  £65,000. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford  Fawcett,  A.M.I.C.E.,  a  Local 
Government  Board  inspector,  has  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Market  Hall,  Midsomer  Norton,  into  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Midsomer  Norton  Council  for  per- 
mission to  borrow  £4,200  for  works  of  water  supply 
to  be  constructed  in  the  parish  of  Chilcompton,  and 
also  for  borrowing  £1,850  for  purchasing  the  Market 
Hall,  Midsomer  Norton,  and  for  adapting  the  same 
for  the  purposes  of  public  offices. 

Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  on  Wednesday  laid 
the  memorial- stone  of  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  insti- 
tute which  is  being  erected  at  Devouport.  The 
budding  is  to  comprise  recreation-rooms,  coffee  hall, 
and  bar,  with  sleeping  accommodation  arranged 
partly  as  cubicles  on  the  Rowton-house  principle 
and  partly  as  dormitories.  There  is  also  accommo- 
dation for  the  families  of  married  soldiers  and 
sailors,  including  sitting  and  bed  rooms.  The  design 
of  the  building  is  of  a  Queen  Anne  character.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  C.  R.  Kitsur,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
W.  E.  Blake. 

The  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  visited  on 
Monday  Wetwang  and  Fridaythorpe,  and  inspected 
the  churches  at  those  places,  which  have  recently 
been  restored  by  Sir  Tatton  Syfces,  and  the  British 
intrenchments  between  Fridaythorpe  and  Fimber, 
the  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  vicar  o^  Wetwang,  acting 
as  guide  and  describing  the  places  visited. 

The  death  took  place  at  South  Hylton,  on  Monday, 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Gibbons,  timber  merchant.  Ttie 
deceased  gentleman  was  chairman  of  the  Hylton 
Parish  Council,  and  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Hylton  School  Board.  Mr.  Gibbons  was  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year,  and  leaves  a  widow,  four  daughters, 
and  a  son. 


firm  for  some  years  now  has  been  Potts,  Son,  and 
Hennings,  of  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  London. 

CoLWYX  Bay. — In  a  competition  fur  the  best 
set  of  designs  for  a  block  of  first-class  business 
premises  at  the  corner  of  Penrhyn  and  Conway- 
roads,  Colwyn  Bay,  the  first  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Lloyd,  Blackburn,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  D.  M.  Roberts,  Colwyn  Bay. 

Hamiltox,  N.B. — At  a  meeting  of  the  parish 
council  it  was  reported  that,  of  eighteen  plans 
sent  in  for  the  laying-out  of  the  new  cemetery, 
Mr.  Alex  C'ullen,  architect,  had  adjudicated  as 
follows:— (I)  "  Confide,"  John  B.  Brodie,  C.E., 
1.36,  Wellington-street,  Glasgow:  (2)  "Even- 
tide," John  Cowan,  C.E,,  170,  West  Regent- 
street,  Glasgow;  (3)  "Experience,"  A.  and  R. 
M'Culloch,  C.E.,  25,  Gayfield-square,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Leith. — The  parish  council  at  their  meeting  on 
Monday  considered  the  recommendation  of  the 
building  committee  that  plan  6  of  the  proposed 
new  poorhouse.  No.  2  scheme  (brick),  subject  to 
such  modification  as  might  be  determined,  be 
adopted.  Approval  of  the  minute  having  been 
moved,  Mr.  Johnson  submitted  an  amendment 
that  before  deciding  on  any  plan,  an  expert  be 
asked  to  advise  the  council.  No  two  architects 
were  offering  the  same  thing,  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  would  be  foolish  on  the  part  of  the 
council  to  decide  without  taking  expert  evidence. 
The  architect's  estimate  of  the  building  in  stone 
according  to  one  plan  was  £94,939,  and  the 
measurer's  £92,939.  Plan  No.  6  was  estimated 
by  the  architect  to  cost  £44,000,  the  measurer 
said  £68,784.  On  a  division  the  recommendation 
was  approved  by  eleven  voles  to  six  after  con- 
siderable discussion.  The  name  of  the  author  of 
the  selected  design  did  not  transpire. 

Suxderlaxd. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town 
council  it  was  agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Town  Hall  Committee,  that  Mr.  John 
Eltringham,  of  Sunderland,  author  of  the  first 
premiated  design  for  the  proposed  additions  and 
alterations  to  the  Victoria  Hall,  should  be  ap- 
pointed architect  for  same. 


The  Education  Committee  of  Southampton  has 
been  recommended  by  one  of  the  sub-committees 
to  appoint  Mr.  Crowther,  the  borough  engineer, 
as  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  local  education 
authority. 

At  Milverton  church  a  new  memorial  chancel 
screen,  erected  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons, 
of  Exeter,  was  dedicated  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
It  is  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  was  constructed  in 
English  oak. 

The  building  boom  which  has  been  in  existence  in 
Partick  during  the  pist  year  still  continues,  and  at 
the  local  Dean  of  Guild  Court  on  Friday  plans  of 
buildings,  valued  at  close  upon  £40,000  were  passed. 

Considerable  opposition  is  being  raised  by  the 
Historical  Records  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  by  the  City  Corporation,  and  others 
interested  in  preserving  ancient  landmarks  in 
Loudon,  to  the  proposal  of  the  borough  council  of 
Southwark  to  demolish  the  well-known  obeli&k  of 
Portland  stone  in  St.  George's-circus,  erected  in 
1771,  as  a  memorial  to  Alderman  Brass  Crosby, 
the  man  who  contended  for  and  secured  a  free 
Press,  by  obtaining  the  release  of  a  printer  im- 
prisoned for  publishing  the  Parliamentary  debates, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  clock  tower  of  meagre 
proportions,  offered  by  a  firm  of  wholesale 
tobacconists. 

A  bronze -coloured  facsimile  of  Stevens's  plaster 
model  of  the  equestrian  figure  for  the  Wellington 
monument,  witfi  certain  missing  parts  supplied 
by  Mr.  John  Tweed,  from  Stevens's  sketch  model, 
has  now  been  placed  in  position  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  will  be  open  to  public  view,  by 
permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  until  Monday 
evening  next.  The  appearance  of  the  equestrian 
group,  as  seen  from  south-east  or  south-west,  from 
the  space  under  the  dome,  or  from  the  nave,  is  very 
effective,  and  obviously  completes  the  outline  of 
the  monument.  The  pedestal  on  which  the  horse 
stands  projects,  however,  a  trifle  too  far,  and  might 
well  be  slightly  reduced  in  area. 

The  British  Atcha'ological  Association  during 
their  forthcoming  visit  to  Sheffield  wfll  visit 
Beauchief  Hall,  Dronfield  and  Chesterfield,  Work- 
sop Priory  Church,  Ei-elesfield  Priory  House, 
Rotherham  Church  and  Bridge  Chapel,  with  Roche 
Abbey,  and  Carbrook  Hall  and  Wincobank  Hill. 
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Yalmxo. — The  new  stone  bridge,  built  by  the 
Kent  County  Council  over  the  Medway  in  Hamp- 
stead-lane,  near  to  the  railway  station,  was  opened 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  new  bridge  replaces  an 
old  and  inadequate  wooden  structure,  m\ich 
inferior  to  the  temporary  bridge  in  service  during 
the  course  of  construction.  It  is  of  Kentish  rag- 
stone,  with  railed  approaches  of  iron  tubing,  and 
a  parapet  wall  of  ragstone.  The  approaches 
extend  some  200ft.  on  either  side,  and  have  a 
gradient  of  1  in  20.  The  bridge  itself  is  of  steel 
girders,  with  Hobson's  patent  flooring,  both 
girders  and  flooring  having  been  supplied  and 
fixed  by  the  Cleveland  Bridge  and  Engineering 
Company,  of  Darlington.  There  is  a  dear  road- 
way of  16ft.  Gin.  and  a  4ft.  path.  The  bridge 
crosses  the  river  almost  at  an  angle  of  4.5  ,  and 
allows  barges  9ft.  Gin.  head  room,  and  a  waterway 
of  21ft.  In  addition,  there  are  five  land  arches, 
10ft.  in  breadth,  for  the  accommodation,  in  flood 
time,  of  the  extra  water.  The  bridge  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Wallis  and  Sons,  of  JIaidstone 
to  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Euck,  the  county  surveyor,  and  the  contract  price 
■was  £4,150,  the  total  cost  being  £4,400. 


iButltrins  Jnttlltgtttte* 


BciLTH  Well.s. — Alpha  Presbyterian  Church 
has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  £4,500.  The 
new  building  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  chapel 
and  adjoining  cottages,  as  well  as  land  at  the 
side  and  in  front.  The  style  is  Perpendicular 
Ciothic,  and  the  walls  have  been  built  of  local  blue 
stone  with  freestone  dressings.  The  side  eleva- 
tion, facing  the  picturesque  river  AVye,  is  broken 
up  with  gables  and  a  square-pinnacled  tower 
which,  rising  to  a  height  of  70ft.,  is  surmounted 
by  a  flagstaff.  The  main  entrance  is  in  the  west 
elevation,  above  which  is  a  window  with  tracery 
work,  surmounted  by  a  gable.  To  suit  the  con- 
tour of  the  adjoining  road  the  western  end  of  the 
structure  has  been  shaped  octagonally,  the  sides 
being  terminated  with  a  panelled  parapet.  The 
church  has  an  open-timber  roof  with  a  jiitchpine 
beaded  ceiling  and  arcading  on  each  side,  sup- 
ported by  narrow  octagonal  columns.  The  side 
and  end  galleries  are  provided  with  panelled 
fronts,  and  the  choir-gallery  and  organ-chamber 
are  erected  behind  the  rostrum.  The  total 
length  is  76ft.,  with  a  width  of  43ft.  across  the 
transepts.  The  school  premises  are  situated  at 
the  east  end  of  the  building,  and  comprises  a 
lecture-hall  and  nine  classrooms,  with  scullery 
and  lavatory  accommodation.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Richards,  Newport  (Mon.),  was  the  contractor, 
and  Messrs.  Habershon,  Fawckner,  and  Groves, 
Newport  and  Cardifl',  were  the  architects. 

SnoTESHAM. — Over  three  years  ago  the  parish 
church  of  Shotesham  All  Saints  underwent  re- 
storation, and  no  sooner  was  this  coaipleted,  at  a 
cost  of  £3,000,  than  the  vicar  turned  his  attention 
to  raising  funds  for  restoration  work  at  Shotes- 
ham  St.  Mary.  This  has  now  also  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  church  was  reopened  last  week. 
The  plaster  ceiling  has  been  removed  and  a 
boarded  one  substituted,  and  the  church  retiled. 
Defects  in  the  walls — cracked  from  top  to  bottom 
by  ivy — have  been  made  good.  The  walls  have 
been  coloured,  and  the  seats  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  old  north  doorway,  blocked  up  with 
rubble,  has  been  opened  out,  as  have  also  an  old 
doorway  and  two  windows  which  were  dis- 
covered in  the  transept.  Some  small  fragments 
of  painted  glass,  for  which  the  church  was 
famous  in  pre-Ueformation  times,  have  been 
discovered  and  placed  in  the  window  in  the  north 
transept.  The  roof  of  the  tower  has  been  re- 
leaded,  and  the  old  font  removed  and  set  up 
between  the  north  and  south  door.s.  The  two- 
manual  organ  has  been  improved,  and  St.  Mary's 
contains  a  reredos  of  white  Caen  stone,  erected 
a  few  years  since,  and  is  a  copy  of  D.i  Vinci's 
"  Last  Supper  "  in  Milan.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Greengrass,  of 
Shotesham. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  ol 
our  correspondents.  All  commiiniciitions  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  m:xny 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communicatinns  respecting  illustrations  or  literai-y  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Building 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Stiund. 
W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  othenvise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributor's'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thb  Strand  Nkwspafeb  Companv,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address  : — "  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


The  unveiling  of  the  busts  ot  Eiuerson  and  James 
Martineau  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  settlement, 
Tavistock-place,  by  Mr.  .Joseph  Choate,  the 
American  Ambassador,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Mr.  George 
J.  Frampton,  R.A.,  was  the  sculptor. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
12s.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  T.TTT,  LXI.,  LXn.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvm.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  lxxu,,  Lxxm., 

LXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXVU.,  LXXIX., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXn.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  niunbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  nxmibers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  soany  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 
Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Bcildino  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  PubUsher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33tr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  ot  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISESIENT   CHARGES. 
The    charge     for    Competition    and     Contract 

Advertisements,  Public  Oompanies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  hue  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  chai-ge  being  os.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  Une  of  eight  words 
(the  first  hne  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  oa  apphcation 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations 
■Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  aud  ■  Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shillino  for  Twenty-four  W<.>rd3, 
and  SLxpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 

•,*  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  exti-a  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  moi-ning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Eeceiveo.— M.  J.— O.  L.  J.— I.  N.  and  Son.— L.  F.  W. 
D.  M.  (Bristol).— L.  and  Son.— E.  F. 

TiNTEBN  Abbey.  (A  beautifully -executed  mea'iured 
drawing  in  longitudinal  section  of  the  nave  of  this 
Cistercian  church,  by  the  late  Edmund  Sharpe,  appeared 
in  the  Bhildinc.  News  for  April  20,  1877.  If,  as  you  say, 
you  have  all  the  back  volumes  in  stock,  it  will  be  wortb 
your  while  to  look  it  up  and  study  it  before  visiting  the 
valley  of  the  Wye.  TUe  number  has  long  been  out  of 
print.)- P.  II.  J.  (In  the  Bcildin.;  News  for  June  15, 
1887,  is  an  internal  view  of  the  former  nave  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  destroyed  in  1839,  drawn  by 
F.  T.  Dollman.  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the 
groined  roof  whicli  fell  in  Utji);  Mr.  D.illmin's  drawing, 
which  was  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1877  aud 
attracted  considerable  attention,  was  bassd  on  reliable 
data.  Measured  drawings  of  the  choir  and  transepts, 
by  G.  E.  S.  Langford.  were  given  in  our  issues  of 
Jan.  25  and  March  S.  1878,  and  others  of  Lady  chapel  by 
F.  H.  Tulloch,  in  our  issue  of  Dec.  12,  18^1.  See  also 
the  more  recent  illustrations  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  \V. 
Blomfleld's  new  nave,  Feb.  19,  March  19,  ani  April  16, 
1897.) 
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The  first  section  of  the  electric  tramways  for 
Lowestoft,  that  from  Belle  Vue  Park,  North 
Lowestoft,  to  the  northern  boundary  ot  the  borough 
at  Pakefield,  has  been  cDmpIeted,  aud  will  be 
formally  opened  to-morrow  (.Saturday).  Work  on 
the  other  section  of  the  undertaking  will  not  be 
commenced  till  after  the  visitors'  season  has  ended. 
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REPLIES. 

[11988.1  —Australia.— Writing  from  15  years'  experi- 
ence, ending  189r>,  your  chances  would  be  conrtaed  to 
Melbourne  or  Sydney,  first ;  Adelaide  or  Brisbane, 
second  (the  latter  cities  hot  climates).  Other  towns  of 
size  few.  See  populations,  public  buildings,  schools, 
railways,  &c.,  all  Government  departments,  and 
"interest"  required.  Local  candidates  mmy,  and, 
naturally  obtaining  the  preference.  Sxlaries  outside  not 
much  above  those  paid  in  England.  Ability  and  push 
required,  and  a  twelve-months'  residence,  includins^ 
travelling  from  city  to  city,  would  be  necessary. — A.  C. 
Lee,  Maidenhead. 

[11991.J— Dry  Rot.— Probably  "Architect"  was  near 
the  truth,  as  dry  rot  rapidly  increases  in  hot  weather. 
Bacteria  being  out  in  their  milUons,  and  very  busy  every- 
where. Have  you  proper  ventilation  all  round  below 
floor,  by  inserting  iron  or  vitrified  clay  air-bricks  in  the 
wall,  and  above  ground  an  inch  or  two  ?  Well  soak  the 
wood  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution  (cold),  or  a  hot 
solution  of  Peters,  Birtsch,  and  Co..  Derby,  Carbolineum 
Avenarius  preparation.  Wood-block  flooring  laid  on  con- 
crete on  iron  joists  would  be  a  good  flooring. — Regent's 
Park. 

[11991.]- Dry  Rot.— Evidently  the  floor  of  workshop 
and  oiiice  is  in  a  very  wet  position.  Thoroughly  drain 
building  and  well  ventilate  underneath  floor,  as  nothing 
will  eradicate  dry  rot  better  than  plenty  of  fresh  air.  If 
this  is  impossible,  and  as  a  wood  floor  i3_  a  necessity,  I 
would  suggest  concrete  and  wood  block  laid  in  bitumen. 
— J.  Ashley. 

[11992.]— 'Valuations  for  Probate.— Valuation  for 
probate:  2  per  cent,  on  flrst  £590  and  It  on  the  excess, 
and  out-of-pocket  expenses.  But  it  is  now  usual  tomake 
a  bargain  for  a  fixed  and  moderate  sum.  Valuation  of 
land :  Sixpence  per  acre,  and  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
No  fee  less  than  five  guineas.  Cropping  :  5  per  cent,  up 
to  £100  and  2}  per  cent,  on  the  excess,  and  out-of-poeket 
expenses.  Timber  valuation  :  ."i  per  cent,  on  first  £10J 
and  21  on  the  excess,  and  out-of-pocket  expenses.  Valua- 
tion to  fix  rent :  5  per  cent,  oa  first  £200  and  2i  on  re_- 
mainderof  one  year'srental  value,  and  expenses.  Surveyor's 
fees  (auctioneers'  and  estate  agents'  scale)  :  Valuation 
for  probate  or  administration  (under  the  Finance  Act, 
1851)  of  furniture  and  eltects ;  2}  pjr  cent,  up  to  £500, 
and  1  per  cent,  beyond  that  amount.— Regent's  Parx. 


CHIPS. 

Lord  Claui  Hamdton,  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Eistern  Kxilway  Company,  on  Saturday  opened  the 
clubhouse,  erected  at  Lowestoft  by  the  Royal  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  Yacht  Club.  The  clubhouse  has 
cost  about  £3,000. 

The  old  hall  at  South  Pickenham,  midway 
between  Swaffham  aud  Watton,  Norfolk,  a  Neo- 
Greek  building  with  cemented  fronts,  standing  iu 
an  extensive  p  irk,  having  been  purchased  from  the 
Applewhaite  family  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  has 
been  demolishel,  and  on  its  site  a  mansion  of  red 
brick  and  Queen  Aune  in  style,  is  being  erected  from 
plans  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Schultz.  More  than  100  meu, 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Mussellwhite  aud  Co.. 
builders,  ot  Basingstoke,  have  been  at  work  on  the 
new  hall  for  the  past  year,  and  another  ten  mouths 
will  elapse  before  it  is  ready  for  occupation.  New 
cottages  are  also  being  built  on  the  estate. 

Colonel  R.  A.  Durnford,  R.E.,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry  on  Friday 
at  the  towu-hall,  Gorton,  into  an  application  by  the 
Gorton  Urban  District  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £^,816  for  the  provision  of  a  refuse  de- 
structor on  a  site  adjoining  the  Gorton  outfall  . 
sewage  works. 

A  Select  Committee  ot  the  House  of  Lords  passed 
on  Monday  the  Local  Government  Provisional  Order 
(No.  5)  Bill.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  confirm 
provisional  orders  granted  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  the  boroughs  of  Hampstead,  Holborn,  and 
Lambeth,  authorising  the  compulsory  acquisition 
ot  land  for  the  erection  or  extension  of  monicipil 
oflices.  The  London  County  Council  appeared  ia 
opposition  to  the  order  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  preserving  the  operation  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts  and  the  London  Building  Acts, 
but  the  committee  decided  not  to  insert  the  clause. 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  unveiled  on 
Monday  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Onslow 
Ford,  R  A.,  erected  at  the  junction  of  Abbey-road 
and  Grove-end-road,  St.  Johu's  Wood,  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  ot  the  sculptor's  studio.  Taking 
the  form  of  an  obelisk,  the  memorial  is  adorned 
in  front  by  a  bronze  replica  of  the  figure  ot 
the  sorrowing  Muse  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Shelley 
Memorial  iu  Oxford,  while  at  the  back  isa  medallion 
portrait  of  the  sculptor.  The  memorial  was  executed 
jointly  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson  as  architect  and  Mr. 
A.  C.  Lucchosi  as  sculptor.  The  pedestal  is  of  Bath 
stone.     We  shall  illustrate  the  memorial  shortly. 

In  the  case  of  Ernest  Keppel  Purvell,  architect 
and  surveyor,  ot  3'2,  King  Richard-street,  Coventry, 
and  carrying  on  business  at  ;!,  Earl-street,  in  the 
same  city,  the  statement  ot  affairs  issued  by  the 
Official  Receiver  shows  gross  liabilities  of  X2(il,  of 
which  £-258  is  expected  to  rank.  The  assets  are 
estimated  to  produce  £30,  aud  with  preferential 
deductions  the  deficiency  is  £231. 
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LEGAL  INTBLLIGBNOB. 

Insurance  of  Buildebs  :  Ijitoetant  to  the 
BuiLDiNa  Teade. — A  case  of  great  importance  to 
huilders  was  heard  at  the  Bolton  County-court  on 
Friday,  when  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  budder,  Spa- 
road,  sued  the  Life  and  Health  Assurance  Associa- 
tion, Ltl.,  E  iinburgh,  for  indemnity  under  a 
policy  of  insurance.  Mr.  Adshead  was  counsel  for 
the  plaintiif,  and  Mr.  Langdon  represented  the 
association.  A  large  number  of  builders  were  in 
court,  as  the  action  was  regarded  as  a  test  case.  In 
November  last  one  of  plaintiffs'  workmen,  a  man 
named  James  Crook,  was  working  at  Messrs.  Blair 
and  Sumner's  bleachworks.  He  was  helping  in  the 
erection  of  an  iron  pillar,  when  the  pillar  fell  and 
caught  Crook,  who  succumbed  to  his  injury.  At  the 
county-court  arbitration  the  window  of  Crook  was 
awarded  a  sum  of  £130.  Plaintiff  was  insured  with 
the  association,  who  repudiated  liability  and  resisted 
the  claim.  Mr.  Langdon,  for  the  defence,  con- 
tended that  the  work  in  which  Crook  was  engaged 
was  of  a  hazardous  nature,  that  plaintiff  did  not 
sufficiently  disclose  the  class  of  his  business,  that 
the  work  done  by  Crook  did  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  policy,  and,  therefore,  plaintiff  was  not 
entided  to  indemaity.  Judge  Bradbury  found  that 
the  work  was  covered  by  the  policy,  and  gave  a 
verdict  for  £106  Us.  Id.,  with  costs.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  the  verdict  would  be  appealed  against. 

Temi'Oeary  Seats  in  Chueches.— Messrs.  W. 
Densham  and  Sons,  builders,  of  Circus-road,  St. 
John's  Wood,  were  summoned  at  Westminster 
Police-court,  on  Friday,  by  Mr.  Dru  Drury,  dis- 
trict surveyor  for  Westminster,  for  beginning  a 
work  before  sending  a  building  notice,  as  required 
by  section  145  of  the  London  Building  Act,  lS9i. 
Mr.  Dildy  was  counsel  for  the  district  surveyor, 
and  Mr.  R.  Cunningham  Glen  for  the  defendants. 
It  was  explained  by  Mr.  Daldy  that  the  structure 
in  question  was  a  block  of  seats  put  up  in  the 
Westminster  Cathedral  for  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  piece,  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  at 
the  beginnmg  of  last  month.  The  section  of  the 
Act  laid  it  down  that  where  a  building  or  struc- 
ture was  about  to  be  begun,  the  builder  was  to 
serve  a  notice  on  the  district  surveyor  before  he 
commence!  the  work,  and  the  Act  also  provided 
for  a  penalty  if  he  failed  to  serve  that  notice.  In 
the  present  case  notice  had  not  been  served, and  the 
question  for  the  magistrate  briefly  was  whether  a 
builder  could  get  out  of  the  obligation  to  serve  a 
notice  because  he  had  put  up  a  structure  inside 
instead  of  outside  a  building.  Mr.  Glen  urged 
that  the  case  was  on  all  fours  with  that  of  "  Venue 
and  McDonnel,"  which  had  reference  to  the  seats 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  Mr.  Dildy  :  But  these 
seats  are  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  building. 
Mr.  Glen :  I  dispute  my  friend's  suggestion  that 
Ijecause  the  seats  at  the  Cathedral  may  not  be  put 
back  again  they  are,  therefore,  not  fitments  of  the 
Cathedral.  This  is  but  an  endeavour  to  get  out  of 
.a  difficult  decision  against  him.  In  the  case  of  the 
seats  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  it  was  held  that  the 
rection  of  the  Act  in  question  did  not  apply.  Mr. 
Horace  Smith,  after  looking  at  the  case  cited  by 
counsel,  said  he  thought  he  was  bound  by  it.  He 
regarded  the  present  case  as  indistinguishable  from 
the  other.  The  summons  would,  therefore,  be  dis- 
missed. Mr.  Glen  asked  for  costs,  saying  that  the 
district  surveyor  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
decision  referred  to.  Mr.  Horace  Smith  refused  costs. 

Sewage-Disposai,  Difficulties  at  Worcester 
—Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  Mr.  Justice  Channell,  in 
the  King's  Bench  Division  on  Monday,  heard  a 
dispute  between  the  Local  Government  Bjard  and 
the  corporation  of  Worcester,  which  arose  as  far 
hack  as  1891,  and  had  reference  to  the  carrying  out 
of  sewerage  works  under  the  Worcester  Improvement 
Act.  The  Board  had  appealed  to  the  Court  to 
compel  the  corporation  to  carry  out  the  work,  and 
after  many  stages  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus 
was  issued.  To  this  the  corporation  had  made  a 
■return  to  the  effect  that  they  were  carrying  out  the 
work.  The  Crown  said  this  was  not  a  sufficient 
return.  The  Court  ordered  writs  of  attachment 
against  seven  councillors  who  had  been  originally 
served  with  the  order,  but  they  would  lie  in  the 
office  until  Nov.  15.  With  regard  to  the  remaining 
•forty- one  councillors,  the  matter  would  stand  over 
until  Nov.  15. 

London  BuiLoiNa  Act,  Section  13 :  Erection 
OF  BuiujiNGs  ON  Steeets  (Additio.val  Height).— 
In  this  case  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  building 
within  20ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  road  at  a  greater 
,  h'lght  than  the  buildings  formerly  existing  on 
!  the  site.  The  London  County  Council  summoned 
Messrs.  Patman  and  Potheringham,  the  builders, 
and  the  case  came  on  before  Mr.  Bros  on  July  isi 
l'M'2,  at  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court,  when  the 
magistrate  dismissed  the  summons.  The  facts  were 
not  in  dispute— the  respondents  were  erectini^  two 
new  buddings  to  be  used  as  factories  on  the  west 
side  of  Eyre-street  HUl,  which,  at  the  place  in 
question,  is  about  21ft.  wide.  On  Thursday,  May  U, 
i'JO:i,  the  appeal  came  before  the  King's  Bench 
I^ivision  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  Lord 
l-hief  Justice  (Lord  Alverston),  Mr.  Justice  WUls, 


and  Mr.  Justice  Channell.  Mr.  Horace  Avory  for 
the  London  County  Council,  and  Mr.  Maomorran 
for  the  contractors.  Judgment  has  now  been  given. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  although  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  general 
principles  that  if  a  person  is  going  to  make  more 
value  out  of  an  old  site  by  erecting  new  buildings 
upon  it,  certain  concessions  might  be  made  to  the 
public  without  payment,  this  section,  at  any  rate, 
does  not  enable  the  public  to  claim  them.  Quite 
apart  from  the  decision,  he  thought  that  the  magis- 
was  right  in  the  view  he  took  that  this  is  a  site 
section.  The  plan  which  is  to  be  provided  is  a  plan 
which  will  show  the  extent  of  the  building  and  the 
extent  of  the  forecourt  or  other  open  space  between 
any  external  building,  and  then  he  miy  re-erect, 
but  that  no  such  land  within  the  prescribed  distance 
shall  be  occupied  by  the  re-erected  building,  or 
structure,  or  forecourt,  or  such  other  open  space  as 
aforesaid  (if  any),  except  that  which  was  occupied 
within  the  prsscribed  distance,  and  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  manifest  intention  of  the  section  is  to 
deal  with  the  ground  area,  and  the  ground  area 
only.  What  other  restrictions  there  may  be  with 
regard  to  factories  and  buildings  in  other  puts  of 
the  Act  of  course  we  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
Mr.  Avory  contended  that  it  was  not  re-erection, 
because  the  construction  was  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  Apart  from  that,  the  judgment  upon 
which  the  learned  magistrate  acted  was  a  direct 
authority.  Certainly  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
judgment  in  which  the  judges  take  exactly  the 
same  view  of  the  section,  and  given  it  was  decided 
that  the  houses  were  not  artisans'  dwellings,  then 
the  argument  that  re-erection  meint  re-erection  for 
the  same  purpose,  or  an  analogous  purpose,  would 
have  arisen  there.  He  therefore  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate  was 
right.    Appeal  dismissed  with  costs. 


CHIPS. 

A  statue  of  Jules  Simon,  on  the  PI  ice  de  la  Maie- 
leine,  opposite  the  house  in  which  he  livad  for  over 
half  a  century,  was  unveiled  on  Sunday.  M.  Dinys 
Pu'^ch,  the  sculptor,  has  represented  Jules  Sim^n 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  Tribune  with  folded 
arms.  The  pedestal  is  ornamented  with  two  bas- 
reliefs,  the  one  showing  him  in  his  study,  and  the 
other  at  his  desk  at  the  Sorbonne. 

The  sales  at  th9  Mart,  Tokenhouse-vard,  last 
week,  as  registered  at  the  Eitate  Etohauge, 
amounted  to  £276,215,  as  against  £S5,91i  tor  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

At  their  next  meeting  the  Bradford  City  Council 
will  be  asked  to  agree  to  the  extending  of  the  town- 
hall  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  old  conditioning 
house,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £63,000. 

A  Church  of  Eigland  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Insti- 
tute is  in  course  of  erection  on  Davonport  Hill, 
Plymouth.  It  is  Queen  Anne  in  style,  and  contains 
on  the  ground  floor  recreation  hall,  50ft.  by  23ft., 
coft'ee  hall  and  bar,  reading,  writing,  and  devotion 
and  biblical  room,  and  on  the  first  floor  are  suites  of 
married  quarters  of  a  sitting  and  bedroom  each. 

The  Bishop  of  Clifton  has  solemnly  blessed  the 
new  Catholic  school  of  St.  Joseph  at  Nymphsfield. 
The  school  provides  places  for  about  75  children, 
and  has  playgrounds  attached.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  builder,  according 
to  the  design  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  Wood,  A.B.I.B.A., 
of  Gloucester. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Baths-road  Church, 
Roker,  Monkwearmouth,  Sunderland,  which  is  to 
be  the  new  home  of  the  Dundas-street  Congrega- 
tionalists,  was  formally  laid  on  Friday.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Jos.  Potts  and 
Son,  architects,  will  cost  about  £5,000.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Stott  is  the  contractor. 

The  Birmingham  Electric  Supply  Committee  have 
decided  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Chattock,  at  present  electrical  engineer  to  the 
Bradford  Corporation,  to  the  position  of  city  elec- 
trical engineer,  in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Vawdrey. 
Seventy-nine  candidates  originally  made  appli- 
cations. 

As  the  collection  of  examples  of  British  engraving 
and  etching  brought  together  in  the  galleries  of  the 
India  Section  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
continues  to  attract  many  visitors,  the  Board  of 
E  lucation  have  arrange  1  that  it  shall  remain  open 
until  September  39  next. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Sanders,  builder  and  contractor,  of 
Southampton,  the  present  Mayor  of  Southampton, 
has  been  elected  an  alderman  of  that  borough. 

For  the  building  of  the  new  lunatic  asylum  at 
Whitchurch,  Glam.,  the  corporation  of  Cardiff  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  King  and  Sons,  of 
Westminster,  at  £232,390. 

Two  new  open  spaces  for  Wandsworth  have  just 
been  opened  by  the  mayor.  One  consists  of  two 
acres  of  land  in  Merton-road,  Southfields,  the  other 
of  an  addition  of  two  acres  to  the  western  side  of 
the  Putney  Embankment. 
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Thf,  syllabus  of  the  day  courses  in  the  Studio 
of  the  Architectural  Association  for  the  session 
1903-4  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  H.  P.  G. 
Maule,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  master, 
in  succession  to  5Ir.  A.  T.  Bolton.  The  ne.xt  term 
opens  on  Sept.  28,  and  will  close  on  Dec.  18  ;  the 
hours  are  from  9.4  3  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  1  p.m.  on 
Saturdays,  and  the  fees  are  15  guineas  per 
term,  or  4  5  guineas  per  annum,  for  the  first 
year's  course,  and  10  guineas  for  the  second 
year's  course.  The  following  subjects  are  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  : — First  year's  course. 
The  studio  :  The  use  of  instruments  and  scales, 
freehand  drawing,  elementary  perspective,  orders 
of  Classic  architecture,  elements  of  the  various 
styles  of  architecture,  elementary  construction, 
and  sketching  and  measuring  details  and  portions 
of  existing  buildings.  Lectures  :  History  of 
architecture,  thirty-six  lectures  (illustrated  by 
visits  to  buildings  and  museums) ;  and  elementary 
construction  and  materials,  thirty-six  lectures 
(illustrated  by  visits  to  workshops  and  buildings 
in  progress).  In  the  second  year  the  subjects 
taken  up  are  the  principles  of  architectural  design, 
and  perspective  and  sciography. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  for  1902  states  that  the  list  of 
donations,  loans,  and  bequests  has  now  been 
brought  up  to  744.  The  number  of  pictures  and 
engravings  on  the  walls  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  is  1,248,  of  works  in  sculpture  158,  and 
of  miscellaneous  portraits  exhibited  in  cases  41, 
making  a  total  of  1,447  portraits  exhibited.  The 
trustees  now  report  that  the  whole  collection  of 
framed  portraits  has  been  placed  under  glass  with 
the  exception  of  four  portraits  and  three  very 
large  groups,  which  it  is  not  deemed  expedient 
to  glaze  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  viewing  them 
in  their  present  position ;  they  are,  however, 
protected  by  barriers  and  placed  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  attendants  and  police. 
Since  the  issue  of  the  last  report  five  portraits 
have  been  provided  with  new  frames,  32  frames 
cleaned  and  repaired,  42  portraits  placed  under 
glass,  22  metal  tablets  written,  and  four  new 
pedestals  made.  The  total  number  of  visitors 
from  Januarj'  1  to  December  31,  1902,  was 
151,352,  of  whom  130,583  were  admitted  free  of 
charge.  In  view  of  the  approaching  changes  at 
St.  George's  Barracks,  immediately  adjoining  the 
Gallery,  the  Trustees  call  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Gallery,  and  to  the  urgent  need  for 
some  future  extension  of  the  building.  As  this 
can  be  done  only  by  building  on  some  portion  of 
the  ground  now  occupied  tor  military  purposes, 
the  'Trustees  express  their  hope  that,  in  the  event 
of  any  redistribution  of  the  site  now  occupied  by 
St.  George's  Barracks,  sufficient  space  may  be 
reserved  for  the  adequate  extension  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

The  highways  committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  have  prepared  a  scheme  embracing  pro- 
posals for  the  construction  of  new,  and  the 
doubling  and  reconstruction  of  existing,  tram  ways, 
for  which  they  advise  the  Council  to  seek  Parlia- 
mentary power  in  the  Session  of  1904.  The 
proposals,  which  are  18  in  number,  will  in  most 
cases  in  vol  re  large  and  costly  street  widenings, 
which  the  improvements  committee  recommend 
shall  be  carried  out  under  certain  conditions  as  to 
contributions  from  local  authorities.  Most  of  the 
schemes  are  revivals  of  former  proposals  which 
were  dropped  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
local  authorities  to  sanction  the  tramways,  or,  iu 
some  cases,  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  street 
improvements.  The  estimated  gross  e.xpenditure 
involved  in  the  proposals  now  brought  forward  is 
£2,302,555,  of  which  £722.230  is  for  street  im- 
provements and  £1,580,325  for  tramway  con- 
struction. It  is  estimated  that  £37,430  will  be 
realised  by  the  sale  of  surplus  lands.  The  only 
charge  on  the  rates  will  be  the  outlay  by  the 
improvements  committee  of  £228,000  on  street 
widenings,  and  this  will  be  equivalent  to  about 
£11,500,  or  -06787  of  a  penny  in  the  pound.  The 
most  important  of  the  proposed  new  tramways 
are  the  following: — From  the  Hampstead-roai 
terminus  to  a  point  in  Tottenham  Court-road  near 
Oxford-street  ;  Westminster  Bridge -road  via 
Victoria  Embankment  to  north  side  of  the  Strand  ; 
Greenwich  to  East  India  Dock-road  via  the 
Blackwall  Tunnel ;  Shepherd's  Bush  to  Marble 
Arch,  and  from  Marble  Arch  to  Cricklewood ; 
Deptford  to  the  Herbert  Hospital,  Woolwich,  and 
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from  Battersea  Park-road  via  Battersea  Bridge 
to  King's-road,  Chelsea. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  -work  of  the 
students  in  the  London  County  Council  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  is  being  held  this  week 
at  31G,  Regent-street,  and  will  remain  open  to-day 
(Friday)  and  to-morrow.  The  school,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  was 
established  by  the  London  County  Council  Tech- 
nical Education  Board  in  1896,  and  supplies 
persons  engaged  in  artistic  handicrafts  witli  that 
training  in  design  and  manipulation  which,  owing 
to  the  subdivision  of  labour  in  modern  processes 
of  production,  they  are  unable  to  obtain  in  the 
workshop.  During  the  past  session  73i  indi- 
vidual students  joined  the  school,  mainly  appren- 
tices and  journeymen  in  the  artistic  trades.  The 
class  entries  numbered  1,008,  and  the  student 
hours  worked  amounted  to  50,948.  These  figures 
are  the  highest  yet  recorded.  In  the  stained- 
glass  class  students  are  assisted  to  learn  the  whole 
of  their  craft,  so  that  they  are  taught  to  cut  glass 
for  painting  on,  and  to  lead  it  up  when  it  is 
painted.  Those  who  show  special  aptitude  are 
encourage  to  practise  original  composition,  the 
study  of  Nature  as  the  basis  of  the  higher  forms 
of  ornament  being  insisted  on.  In  the  silver- 
smiths', goldsmiths',  and  jewellers'  work,  chasing, 
engraving,  &c.,  the  exhibits  are  the  work  of  lads 
or  journeymen  ranging  in  age  from  H  to  21 
years.  In  the  classes  every  effort  is  made  to  give 
students  a  broader  view  and  practice  of  the  craft 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Other  sections  of 
the  exhibition  include  furniture  and  architectural 
designs,  wood  carving,  enamelling,  drawing 
from  the  cast,  lettering,  writing  and  illumination, 
and  lithographic  drawing.  The  school  has  long 
outgrown  the  accommodation  provided  in  the 
present  temporary  premises  in  Regent-street,  and 
plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  a  permanent 
building  to  be  erected  on  a  site  in  Southampton- 
row  allotted  by  the  County  Council  for  the 
purpose. 

The  bequest  of  the  late  3Ir.  "W.  H.  Cope  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
is  now  exhibited  in  the  Cross  Gallerj'.  Atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  the  fine  examples  of  c£irvings 
in  jade,  crystal,  and  other  stones  from  China  and 
India  which  fill  the  first  case.  Amongst  them 
may  be  noted  a  crystal  bowl  and  a  crystal  teapot 
enriched  with  stones  in  gold  and  ilowers  composed 
of  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds.  On  the  top 
shelf  in  the  same  case  are  a  pair  of  very  fine  dark- 
green  jade  candlesticks  carved  with  flowers.  The 
mandarin's  rosary  suspended  at  one  end  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art.  The  next  case  is  devoted 
to  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  lacquer  work, 
Chinese  enamels,  and  Japanese  netsukes,  mostly 
little  ivory  groups,  wonderfully  carred.  The 
third  case  contains  a  collection  of  glasses,  amongst 
them  being  some  tall  Venetian  wineglasses  with 
stems  of  marvellous  shape,  which  Sir.  Cope 
acquired  at  the  Magniac  sale.  In  this  case  like- 
wise are  some  dark  blue  glass  flagons  with  painted 
ornament,  formerly  in  the  famous  Bernal  collec- 
tion. Specimens  of  Chinese  porcelain  fill  the  two 
remaining  cases,  and  form  in  themselves  quite 
a  representative  collection.  There  are  examples 
of  biscuit-body  vases  of  the  "  famille  verte,"  and 
wine-pots  in  the  form  of  mythical  lions  ;  bottles 
and  jars  with  blue  and  white  decoration  ;  vases 
with  splashed  glazes,  hitherto  unrepresented  in 
the  museum  ;  a  very  rare  powdered  blue  bottle  in 
the  form  of  a  trip'e  gourd,  enriched  with  poly- 
chrome flowers  in  white  panels  ;  and  a  very 
considerable  collection  of  eggshell  cups  and  saucers 
and  plates  of  the  Chien-lung  peiiod  J1730-179o), 
most  delicately  painted  with  flowers  and  figures. 

Canox  Clayton,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's,  Oxford,  beside  whose  church  the 
well-known  Martyrs'  Jlemorial  was  built  sixty 
years  ago,  publishes  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  W. 
Moore,  F.H.I. B. A.,  throwing  cold  water  on  the 
alarmist  statements  that  have  been  made  respect- 
ing this  beautiful  monument  of  the  Early  Gothic 
Revival  days.  Mr.  Moore  points  out  that  a 
pyramidal  structure  of  such  a  form  as  the 
Martyrs  Memorial  cannot  collapse,  and  the  only 
decay  apparent  is  on  the  surface  of  a  few  richly 
worked  stones,  some  of  which  have  fallen  out, 
hut  always  within  the  railed  inclosure,  without 
risk  to  passers-by.  The  facework  has  scaled  in 
places  owing  to  the  weather,  and  the  drapery  of 
some  figures  shows  signs  of  perishing ;  but  all 
these  defects  are,  Jlr.  Moore  candidly  points  out, 
but  superficial.  His  opinion  is  that  it  is  pre- 
mature to  contemplate  anything  like  a  general 
restoration  of  the  monument  at  the  present  time  : 


it  can  be  safely  postponed  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  only  recommendations  which  Mr.  Jloorenow 
makes  are  ( I )  that  the  steps  forming  the  platform 
some  of  which  have  slipped  out  of  place)  should 
be  reinstated ;  and  (2)  that  the  gutter  running 
behind  the  parapet  of  the  first  stage  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  rendered  watertight. 
Canon  Clayton  adds  that  should  the  time  come 
when  a  thorough  restoration  is  necessarj-,  he  and 
his  churchwardens  will  appeal  to  the  public  for 
funds,  but  that  period  has  certainly  not  arrived. 

A  PROvisioXAL  scheme  for  a  systematic  record 
of  ancient  defensive  earthworks  and  fortified 
inclosures  in  this  country  has  been  prepared  by 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Arch.T?ological  Societies  on  July  10,  1901.  The 
committee  suggest  that  secretaries  of  the  various 
archa3ologieal  societies,  and  other  gentlemen 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  subject,  should  be 
pressed  to  prepare  schedules  of  the  works  in  their 
respective  districts,  in  the  hope  that  lists  ra  y 
eventually  be  published.  The  list  should  be  c  n- 
fined  to  defensive  works,  omitting  burial  barrjws 
and  boundary  banks.  Though  record  should  be 
made  of  any  "  finds  "  indicative  of  period  of  use 
of  the  forts,  no  effort  need  be  made  to  assign  a 
definite  period  of  construction,  excepting  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  age  is  beyond  question — e.g., 
camps  and  fortified  settlements  of  undouTjted 
Roman  origin,  or  inclosures  of  proved  Neolithic, 
Bronze,  or  Iron  age.  The  committee  now  consists 
of  the  following  members : — Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  and  Professor  B.  C.  A.  Wiudle,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Andrew,  Mr.  A.  R.  Goddard,  Mr.  I. 
Chalkley  Gould,  Mi-.  AV.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Mr. 
J.  Horace  Round,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Tapp.  The 
committee  hopes  that  the  issue  of  the  provisional 
scheme  wUl  enlist  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
archaeologists  and  observers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  thus  serve  towards  the  preservation 
from  mutilation  or  destruction  of  these  priceless 
relics  which  no  laws  protect. 

The  annual  report  of  the  work  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  building  plans  committee  of 
the  Leeds  Corporation  for  the  12  months  ending 
March  25  has  just  been  issued,  and  gives  evidence 
as  to  the  steady  extension  of  the  town,  though 
the  total  number  of  plans  submitted  last  year  was 
only  three  in  excess  of  the  year  before,  and  falls 
below  the  number  sent  in  during  1901,  1900,  and 
1899.  The  number  of  plans  approved  (2,208)  is, 
with  one  exception,  higher  than  has  been  the  case 
since  1S9S.  'The  number  of  buildings  approved 
was  8,971,  as  compared  with  7,828  in  1902,  8,952 
in  1901,  and  9,439  in  1900.  Some  559  house 
plans  were  approved,  representing  in  all  3,529 
houses,  of  which  38  were  villas,  177  semi-detached 
villas,  912  through  houses,  and  2,402  back-to- 
back  houses.  There  were  31  miscellaneous  plans, 
including  designs  for  two  churches,  three  chapels, 
nine  schools,  and  four  factories.  During  the 
year  ended  March  25,  1903,  2,572  houses  were 
completed  and  certified  for  occupation.  These 
comprised  IS  viUas,  99  semi-detached  villas,  892 
through  houses,  and  1,563  back-to-back  houses, 
whilst  1,809  miscellaneous  buildings  were  erected. 

A  FRiEXDLY  cricket  match  was  played  on  the 
Butts  Ground  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  between 
teams  of  the  employes  of  Waygood  and  Otis, 
Limited.  The  eleven  of  the  cricket  club  run  in 
connection  with  the  London  works  ■\-isited  the 
city  to  meet  a  scratch  eleven  representing  the 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Coventry.  The  home  team 
batted  first,  Hiorns  and  Farren  opposing  the 
bowling  of  Case  and  Phillips.  A  fair  beginning 
was  made.  Though  Hiorns  gave  an  early  chance, 
he  batted  steadily.  Farren  made  a  big  leg  hit 
for  five,  and  then,  through  a  misunderstanding, 
Farren  failing  to  respond  to  a  call,  Hiorns  was 
run  out  at  22,  of  which  he  had  made  12. 
Partnered  by  North,  Farren  went  on  by  driving 
Case  to  the  boundary  ;  but  the  bowler  had  his 
revenge  in  the  next  over,  shattering  North's 
wicket.  Sutton,  next  man,  had  a  lucky  escape 
from  being  run  out,  and  soon  after  skied  Phillips 
into  his  own  hands.  Harriden  then  succumbed 
to  Phillips,  and  four  men  were  out  for  32. 
Clayton  went  in,  and  Farren  made  a  good  stroke 
to  the  leg  boundary,  and  the  pair  soon  showed  a 
strengthened  score,  but  after  a  spirited  stand  had 
brought  in  38  in  quick  time,  Clayton  was  clean 
bowled  in  the  first  over  of  Dawson.  The  fresh 
bowler  proved  effective.  In  his  second  over  he 
fetched  out  Reynolds,  breaking  the  stump.  Loud 
cheers  greeted  Punshon's  first  run,  gained  by  skying 
Phillips  in  the  slips,  and  escaping  by  a  miracle. 
He  only  survived,  however,  to  make  a  couple  of 
brilliant  strokes  off  the  same  bowler.     At  seven 


for  79,  Farren  was  joined  by  J.  V.  Reynolds,  and 
shortly  after  attained  his  half-century  with  a  big- 
hit  across  the  ground,  which  was  run  out  for  six. 
He  was  out  l.b.w.  at  93  for  a  freely  hit  56. 
Rejmolds  and  Raynbird  stuck  together  gamely, 
the  latter  'oatting  in  capital  style  till  at  120  he 
was  beaten  by  Phillips.  Rose,  the  last  man  in, 
was  bowled  first  ball,  and  the  innings  closed  after 
an  hour  and  three-quarters — a  very  respectable 
show  for  the  homesters.  Case  had  three  wickets 
for  24,  Phillips  four  for  45,  Dawson  two  for  21, 
and  Stacey  one  for  19.  Coventry  Works  XI. 
total  120  :  London  XL  all  out  for  94. 

The  scheme  for  providing  huge  monolithic 
columns  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  in  New  York,  now  in  course  of  erection 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Heins  and  La  Farge,  of 
New  York,  has  proved  impracticable.  The  cathe- 
dral is  to  have  32  granite  columns  in  the  choir, 
each  34ft.  high  and  Oft.  in  diameter,  their  weight 
being  160  tons  each.  It  was  intended  that  these 
columns  should  be  monoliths,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  turn  such  huge  blanks  even  in  the 
great  lithe  which  was  built  to  receive  them.  The 
blanks  weighed  310  tons,  and  they  were  placed 
on  the  lathe,  whose  bed  is  86ft.  long ;  this  bed 
weighs  135  tons  and  swings  6ft.  6in.  Eight 
tools  were  used,  each  taking  a  3in.  cut.  The 
turning  operation  proceeded  smoothly,  the  lathe 
was  operated  day  and  night,  and  the  first  column 
lacked  only  a  few  hours  of  completion,  when  late 
one  night  it  broke  in  two,  entailing  the  loss  of  a 
year's  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  piece  of 
stone.  The  second  monolith  never  reached  the 
polishing  stage,  for  it  gave  way  while  being 
rounded  into  shape.  The  accident  is  attributed 
to  the  great  torsion  which  deformed  the  block 
beyond  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  The  third 
attempt  was  also  a  failure,  and  the  company 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  risk  any  more  columns 
of  the  monolithic  tj'pe,  so  they  are  now  being 
made  in  two  sections.  They  will  be  towed  to 
New  York  from  Vinalhaven,  Maine,  on  a  barge, 
four  sections  at  a  time,  and  will  be  landed  at  the 
foot  of  West  32nd  Street,  and  they  will  then  be 
rolled  to  the  cathedral.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
produce  the  monoliths,  they  would  only  have 
been  exceeded  in  size  by  those  of  St.  Isaac's 
Cathedral,  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

iTO->ioRRO\v;.— St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society.  Visit  to  ChigweU  under  guidance 
of  R.Howard  Wall.  Trainfrom  Liverpool- 
street  to  Chigwell,  2.41  p.m. 


Satl'sdat 


THE  AECHrTECTUR.VL  ASSOCIATION'. 
JULY  25th;  FOURTH  SUMMER  VISIT -to  Waltham  Abbev. 
Warlies  Churcli,  and  Copped  Hall.  Essex.  Train  leaves  Liverpool- 
street  at  2  47  p  ra  .  returning  from  Waltham  Cross  at  I.Hl  p.m.  P.C>. 
3s.  6d.  (including  rail,  tea.  and  brake  to  be  sent  to  the  SecreUrr,  at 
55,  Great  Marlboroui^h-street,  befort 


FRIDAY.  July  24th. 

P.  G.  M,\ULE     I    „         s 


At  the  pirish  church,  Whitchurch,  Oxon,  on 
Saturday  last,  Mr.  Elward  W.  Mountford, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Munstead  Grange,  Godalming,  was 
married  to  Dorothy,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
A.  G.  HouDsham,  of  Heathside,  Hampstead  Heath, 
and  of  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hounsham,  of  94,  Cannon  HQl, 
N.W.,  and  The  Cottage,  Pangbourne. 

Mr.  Lawrance  W.  Chubb,  secretary  to  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society,  25, 
Victoria-street,  S.W.,  informs  us  that  the  Wiltshire 
County  Council  has  now  definitely  declined  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  rights  prejudiced  by  the  obstruction, 
by  means  of  a  high  barbed-wire  fence,  of  all  the 
roads  leading  to  Stonehenge.  The  society  has  reluc- 
tantly been  forced  to  appeal  for  funds  to  enable  the 
question  to  be  brought  before  a  Court  of  Law.  The 
society  hopes  to  raise  a  guarantee  sum  of  £2,000. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  passed,  on 
Tuesday,  the  preamble  of  the  London  County 
Council's  Tramways  Bill,  so  far  as  relates  to  Tram- 
way No.  3,  three  miles  iu  length,  starting  from  the 
borough  boundary  of  Hammersmith,  north  of 
Wormwood  Scrubs,  and  terminiting  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Broadway,  also  No.  6  and  Oa,  short  sections 
of  double  line  from  Wimbledon-road  to  the  line 
already  authorised  in  Garratt-lane,  Wandsworth. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday  approved, 
subject  to  certain  condition?,  the  plans  submitted  by 
Mr.  F.  Matcham,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Oswald  StoU,  of 
a  building  to  be  known  as  the  Coliseum,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  upon  the  site  of  houses  abutting 
upon  St.  Martin's-lane,  Bedtordbury,  and  May's 
Buildings. 

An  adjudication  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Ernest  lieppel  Purnell,  of  Coventry,  architect  and 
surveyor. 
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7IXES 


mm  FIREPROOF  FLOOR 

"The  most  scienfiffca/ly  fireproof  construction  that  has  ever  been  designed," 


IS    SPECIALLY     SUITABLE     FOR 


Hospital,  Infirmary,  &  Asylum  Buildings, 


AS   WILL   BE   SEEN    BY   THE   FOLLOWING. 


Addenbrook's     Hospital, 

Cambridge. 
Brentford  Infirmary. 
Brompton  Hospital. 
Chesterfield  Hospital. 
Children's  Hospital,  Great 

Ormonde-street. 
Children's  Hospital- 
additions. 
East  London  Hospital. 
Fulbourn   Asylum,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Hampstead    Workhouse. 
Royal    Albert    Hospital, 

Lancaster. 
General  Hospital,  Leeds. 
St.  George  Asylvim, 

Middleton. 
Romford  Infirmary. 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic 

Hospital. 
British  Home  for 

Incurables,  Streatham. 
South  Eastern  Hospital. 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Royal 

Albert  Dock. 
Warneford  Hospital. 
Isleworth  Infirmary. 
Home  for  Coloured  Poor, 

Philadelphia. 
Howard  Hospital,  Phila. 
Parker  Home,  Phila. 
Banstead  Asylum. 
Sanitary  Hospital, 

Bournemouth. 
Convalescent  Homes, 

Bognor. 
Hospital   for   Women, 

Chelsea, 


HOSPITALS 
FIREPROOFED 


FAWCETT 
SYSTEM. 


Devon  &  Exeter  Hospital 
Guy's  Hospital. 
King's  College  Hospital. 
London  Fever   Hospital. 
Middlesex  Hospital. 
Cox's  Lodge  Asylum, 

Newcastle. 
Roman  Catholic  Hospital, 

Fatland,  Pa. 
Royal  South  Hants 

Infirmary. 
Royal    Infirmary,    Shef- 
field. 
Stafford  General  Hospital. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Pad- 

dington. 
Claybury   Hall    Asylum, 

Woodford. 
Richmond  Infirmary. 
Paisley  Infii-mary. 
St.      Francis      Hospital, 

Pittsburg. 
Convalescent  Home, 

Pegwell  Bay. 
Middlesex  Hospital, 

London,  Block  2. 
Epilepsy  and  Paralysis 

Hospital,  London- 
North  Staffordshire  In- 1 

firmary.  ! 

St.     Mary's     Hospital,  g 

London,  Block  2.       < 
Victoria    Hospital    for  * 

Children,    Chelsea,  g 
Evelina  Hospital, 

Southwark.} 

Richmond  Infimary,      ! 

Block  2.  i 

Union   Hospital,  I 

Ashton-under-Lyne; 


Many  of  the  above  are  New  Buildings;  others  are  large  Additions  or  Reconstructions,  and  have 
been  carried  out  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Architects. 


Estimates  Free,  on  receipt  of  Pencil  Tracings  showing  the  Supporting  Walls,  on  application  to— 

MARK  FAWCETT  &  CO.  ^°  ^^wSL^/e?  s  w. 
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WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

The  Labour  Market  in  June.— The  month's 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Labour  Department 
is  based  on  3,27**  returns— viz.,  '2,10:i  from  em- 
ployers, or  their  associations,  1,140  from  workmen 
and  trade-unions,  and  -io  from  other  sources. 
Employment  in  June  showed  some  decline  as  com- 
pared with  May.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
employment  continues  to  show  a  falling  off.  In  the 
226  trade- unions,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
556,695  making  returns,  2i,80i  (or  4-5  per  cent.) 
were  reported  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  June,  as 
compared  with  40  per  cent,  in  May,  and  4-2  per 
cent,  in  the  224  trade-unions,  with  a  membership  of 
544, S93,  from  which  returns  were  received  for  June, 
1902.  The  mean  percentage  of  unemployed  returned 
at  the  end  of  June  during  the  past  decade  was  39. 
In  the  building  trades,  employment  continues 
moderate,  showing  no  marked  change  as  compared 
with  a  month  or  a  year  ago.  The  percentage  of 
unemployed  trade-uuion  members  among  carpenters 
and  joiners  was  3*4  at  the  end  of  June,  compared 
with  2'6  at  the  end  of  May,  and  3'0  a  year  ago.  The 
percentage  for  plumbers  was  7'6  at  the  end  of  June, 
as  compared  with  6"4  in  May  and  5"5  per  cent,  in 
June,  1902.  In  the  furnishing  and  woodworking 
trades,  employment  remains  fair  in  the  furnishing 
trades,  and  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago.  With 
coopers  it  is  still  bad  ;  with  mill-sawyers  it  is  fair  on 
the  whole.  The  percentage  of  unemployed  trade- 
union  members  at  the  end  of  June  was  3*0,  as  com- 
pared with  2*8  in  May  and  2*9  in  June,  1902. 

BrICKSETTEES'     LabOUREE.'?     in      CotTFEEENCE. — 

The  Manchester  and  Lancashire  district  of  the  Brick- 
setters'  Labourers  Society  met  in  conference  at  the 
Oddfellows'  Hall,  Eccles,  on  Friday,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Burn,  of  Liverpool.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  appealing  to  all  men  to  join 
trades- unions  and  to  support  Labour  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  so  that  a  Bdl  may  be  placed  on 
the  Statute  Book  giving  trades-unionists  the  power 
to  dispose  of  their  funds  as  they  may  think  proper 
in  regard  to  "picketing"  and  lock-outs,  ifcc,  and 
also  amend  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in 
regard  to  the  30ft.  hmit  on  the  height  of  buildings 
in  course  of  erection,  and  other  matters. 

New  York. — Twenty  thousand  skilled  builders' 
workmen  resumed  work  on  Monday,  and  thirty 
thousand  more  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Unions  numbering  fifty  thousand  adherents  having 
accepted  the  employers'  terms.  The  effect  of  these 
is  to  do  away  with  the  walking  delegate.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Arbitra- 
tion Board  to  settle  trade  disputes.  Many  builders' 
labourers  and  a  large  number  of  other  unskilled 
hands  resumed  work. 


LATEST    PRICES. 


IBON,    &o 


Per  ton. 


Boiled-Iron  Joists,  Belgim £5  10  0 

Etolled-SteelJoista.  English   6  10  0 

Wroughfr-Iron  Girder  Plates  7    0  0 

Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 6    6  0 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Bound,  oi 

Square    20    0  0 

Do.,  Welsh  6  15  0 


Per  ton. 
to  £5  15  0 
„  6  15  0 
»  7  5  0 
„       8  10    0 


20    0 
5  17 


Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

South  Staffs 8  15    0    „       8  15    0 

BestSnedshiU 9  10    0  9  10    0 

Angles  10s.,  Tees  203.  per  ton  extra. 

Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7s.  6d. 

Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron — 

No.  18  to  20.  No.  22  to  2«. 


6ft.    to    8ft.   long,   inclusive     Per  ton. 

-e £11  15    0 

itto 12    5    0 

Per  ton. 


gan 
Best  ( 


Cast-iron  Columns £6  10  0 

Cast-Iron  Stancliiona 6  10  0 

Rolled-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    5  0 

Boiled-Steel  Fencing  Wire 6  15  0 

„          „           J,        Oalvanised.  8    5  0 

Cast-iron  Sash  Weights  4  12  6 

Cu'.  Clasp  Nails,  Sin.  to  Sin 9    5  0 

Cut  Floor  Brads 9    0  0 

Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris)— 


Per  ton 

.£12    0    0 

.     12  12    6 

Per  ton. 

£8  10     0 

8  10 

8    5 

6  15 

8  5 
4  12 

9  5 
9    0 


The  dedication  took  pla^ie  on  Sunday  of  the  new 
reredos  j  list  erected  at  St.  Erth  Church,  West  Corn- 
well,  by  the  Harvey  family  of  Hayle.  The  reredos 
is  constructed  entirely  of  West  of  England  grown 
oak.  It  is  in  the  15th-century  style  of  Gothic  art, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  spxce  beneath  the  great 
east  window,  and  is  made  from  a  design  by  the 
Bev.  K.  Medley  Fulford,  formerly  F.R  I.B.A.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems 
and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 

The  death  is  announced  at  the  age  of  S3  years  of 
Mr.  T.  Stanton,  for  many  years  a  builder  and  con- 
tractor at  Torquay.  He  retired  from  business  about 
fifteen  years  ago. 

In  the  grand  hall  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
on  Tuesday,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Norman  un- 
veiled a  portrait  in  oils  of  the  late  governor  of  that 
institution,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Djnald  Stewart. 
The  portrait,  which  is  three-quarter  length,  and 
was  painted  by  Mr.  Frank  Brooke,  hang<  in  a 
prominent  position  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  the 
subject  being  represented  in  full  uniform  with  medals 
and  decorations. 

The  E  linburgh  Town  Council  on  Tuesday,  while 
deferring  a  final  decision,  gave  favourable  con- 
sideration to  a  jequest  for  a  site  in  W^st  Princes- 
street  Gardens  for  a  memorial  to  the  Riyal  Scots 
who  fell  in  South  Africa.  It  was  stated  that  the 
monument  would  cost  £3,909.  It  will  be  an 
equestrian  statue  of  a  trooper  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  W.  Bimie  Rhind,  A.R.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh. 

At  their  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  approved  of  alterations  being  made 
in  the  Fountain  Hospital  buildings  in  order  to 
minimise  the  risk  of  fire,  as  advised  by  the  archi- 
tecU,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwiuckle  an  1  Son,  in  their 
memorandum,  at  a  total  estiintted  cost  of  £13,200  ; 
and  decided  that  application  be  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  their  sanction  to  this  course. 

The  Anstruther  Harbour  Commissioners  decided 
on  Monday  to  appoint  Mr.  Henderson,  C.E., 
Bumtis.and,  to  draw  out  plans  for  the  repair  of  the 
west  pier,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  a  tumble- 
down state,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000 


to7      8       9 

10 

11 

12 

8/6      9/0    9/3 

9/9 

10/3 

11/0 

13       14      15     B.W.G. 

11/9  12/6  18/6  percwt. 

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes- 
Sin,  diameter    £5  15  0    to  £6    0  0 

4in.  to6in 5  12  6    „  5  17  6 

7in.  to  24in.  (all  sizes)  5    0  0,,  5  10  0 

[Coated  with  composition,  Ss.  Od.  per  ton  extra ;  turned 
and  bored  joints,  58.  Od.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron—  Per  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  Lilleshall    105s.  Od.  to  1128.  6d. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  65s.  Od.  to   70s.  Od. 

Wronght-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings— Discount  oft  Standarp 

Lists  f.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  : — 

Gas-Tubes 67}p.o. 

Water-Tubes  62i  „ 

Steam-Tubes    57i   „ 

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes  55     „ 

Galvanised  Water-Tubes 50     „ 

Galvanised  Steam-Tubes 45     „ 

lOcwt.  casks.  5cwt.  casks. 
Per.  ton.  Per  ton. 

Zinc,  English  (London  mill)  £2G  10    0 

Do.,  Vieflle  Montague 27    5    0 

Sheet  Lead,  Sib.  and  upwards   ...     14    0    0 
Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.R.  Lend.)    11  10    0 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2    6 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2    6 

„        „  „        ,,  and  outside    17  12    6 

Composition  Gas-Pipe  16    2 

Soil-Pipe  {5in.  and  6in.  extra)  ...    16    2 

Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16 

Lead  Shot,  in  28Ib.  bags 15    0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    71    0 
Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot...     61    0 

Tin,  Straits  126  10 

Do.,  BngUsh  Ingots  123    0 

Spelter,  Silesian 20    0 


STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0    2    3 

Red  Mansfield  ditto „     ...     0    2  4J 

Hard  York  ditto    0    2  10 

Ditto  ditto  6in.  sawn  both  sides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot  sup.    0    2    8 

Ditto  ditto  3in.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

random  sizes  „    ...  £3    1    3 

•  All  F.O.B.  London. 

Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0    10 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot 1 0    1  6i 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot  ,.    ...    0    1  SJ 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft.  average  :  — 

Brown         White 
Whit  Bed.   Base  Bid. 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0    1    5J  ...  £}    171 

Delivered  on  road  waggons  \ 

at  Paddington  Depot    ...  t  0    9    1  0    2  2^ 

Ditto    Nine  Elms  Depot...  /..-"'*    —    "  ■■' 

Ditto    PimUco  Wharf / 

FEVBE    AND    CO. 
S.  d. 

Blocks  Palotte  Banc  Franc  ...    1    5  per  c  ft.  ex. 

steamer  Loudon. 

Ditto      ditto    Banc  Royal...     1    S  do.        do.        do.       . 

Ditto    EuviUe  1    9  do.        do.        do. 

Ditto    Combliuchieu 3    0  do.        do.        do. 

Ditto    Massangis  (Roche)    ...    2    6  do.        do.        do. 

OILS. 

Linseed  per  tun  £21    0  0    to  £21    5    0 

Rapeseed,  EngUsh  pale 24    0  0    „  24    5    0 

Do.,  brown „     ...  22  10  0    „  22  15    0 

Cottonseed,  reflned „    ...  22  15  0    „  23    0    0 

OUve,  Spanish  „    ...  32    0  0    „  33    0    0 

Seal,  pale  26    0  0    „  28    0    0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin ,    ...  33    0  0    „  33  10    0 

Do.,  Ceylon  25    5  0    „  25  15    0 

Pabn,  Lagos „    ...  27  10  0    „  27  15    0 

Oleine....  17    5  0    „  19    S    0 

Lubricating  U.S per  gal.  0    7  0,,  080 

Petroleum,  reflned „     ...  0    0  5i  „  0    0  5} 

Tar,  Stockholm per  barrel  16  0,,  160 

Do.,  Archangel „    ...  8  19  6    „  10    0 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  tun  97    0  0    „  87    6    0 


to  £27    0 

„  27  15 

„  14    0 

„  14  10 

„  15    2 

„  16    2 

„  17  12 

„  16    2 

„  16    2    6 

„  10  17    6 

„  15    5 

„  71  n 

„  61  10 

„  127    0 

„  128  10 

.,  20    5 


TIMBER. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £10    5 

„    Bangkok ,    ...  10    0 

Quebec  Pme,  yellow „    ...  4    0 

„    Oak „     ...  4  15 

„    Birch  „    ...  5    5 

„    Elm „    ...  4  12 

„    Ash 4  12 

Dantsic  and  Memel  Oak      „    ...  2  15 

Fir ...  3    7 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log...       2    7 

Lath,  Dantsic,  p.f „     ...  4    0 

St.  Petersburg 4    0 

Greenheart 7  15 

Box „    ...  7    0 

Sequoia,  U.S. A percubefoot  0    3 

Mahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 

lin.  thick  0 


to 


£18  10 
16  10 

6  0 

7  10 
10    0 

9    0 

8  10 
6  5 
5 
5 


6 
8 
15 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  8 
0  7J 
0  5 
0  5i 

0  3J 

0  si 

1  9 
0  7J 
3     1 


to 


Honduras  ...      „    ...      0 

jj  Mexican 0 

„  African  „    ...      0 

Cedar,  Cuba ,    ...      0 

„  Honduras   „    ...      0 

Satinwood    „    ...      0    0  10 

Walnut,  Italian „    ...      0    0  3 

„      American  (logs)      0    3  1 

Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12ft.  by  IJin. 
by  llm.  ; — 

Quebec,  Pine,  1st  £22    0  0 

„            2nd 18  10  0 

3rd  11  10  0 

Canada  Spruce,  Ist 12  10  0 

2nd  and  3rd   9  10  0 

New  Brunswick  .. 8  10  0 

Riga    7  10  0 

St.  Petersburg 8    5  0 

Swedish 11    5  0 

Finland 8  15  0 

White  Sea 1115  0 

Battens,  all  sorts  6    5  0 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin. : — 

Istprepared £0  13  0 

2nd  ditto  0  12  0 

Other  qualities    0    6  0 

Staves,  per  standard  M : — 

U.S.,  pipe £37  10  0 

Memel,  cr.  pipe 220    0  0 

Memel,  brack 190    0  0 


£29    0 
23    0 

14  0 

15  15 
10  10 
10    0 

8    5 

16  5 
19  5 
10  0 
19  5 
13    5 


£0  19 
0  16 
0  13 


£45 

230 
200 


CHIPS.  1 

The  Essex   County  Council  are  about  to  borrow 
£30,000  for  the  rebuilding   of  Barking  and  Iltord 
Bridges  and  the  purchase  of  the  site  for  the  ne«r  J 
county  lunatic  asylum  at  Colchester.  3 

The  Bignold  Cottage  Hospital  was  formally 
opened  at  Wick  on  Monday  by  Sir  Felix  Semon, 
London,  one  of  the  King's  physicians.  The  hospital 
is  the  gift  ot  Mr.  Bignold,  M.P.  The  buildin:;, 
with  additions  and  structural  alterations,  cost 
upwards  of  £3,000,  and  includes  ten  wards  and 
operating-room. 

Mr.  H.  Ross  Hoopsr   has    held  an  inquiry  at 
Watford  into  the  application  of  the  urban  district    • 
council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £1,500  for  purposes 
of  electric  lighting. 

The  Mayor  of  St.  Pancras  (Alderman  W.  H. 
Matthews)  unveiled,  on  Tuesday,  a  cross  of  Sicilian 
marble,  wiich  has  been  erected  by  public  su'o- 
scription,  over  the  grave  of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Walters, 
wife  ot  the  R3v.  W.  D.  Walters,  and  mother  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Ensor  Walters,  in  Highgate  Cemetery. 
Mrs.  Walters  lost  her  lite  in  saving  a  little  chil  I 
from  being  run  over  by  a  heavy  dray  at  Woolwich, 
on  October  8,  1912.  The  memorial  is  in  the  form  ot 
an  Irish  cross,  bearing  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  ■'. 
blessing  little  children,  and  the  words,  "Ye  have  -• 
done  it  unto  Me." 

The  partnership  hitherto  subsisting  between 
F.  F.  Nichols,  E.  C.  Nichols,  and  G.  Chuter,  archi- 
tects, &c.,  Howard-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
under  the  style  of  D.  Cubitt  Nioholls,  Sons,  and 
Chuter.  has  been  dissolved,  so  far  as  regards 
E.  C.  Nichols. 

The  west-end  window  ot  St.  .Andrew's  Parish 
Church,  Hingham,  Norfolk,  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Lady  Augusta. 
Noel.  The  central  subject  is  the  Angel  proclaiming 
the  R33urrectiott  to  the  faithful  women,  whilst  in 
the  background  Jesus  Christ  is  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalene.  At  the  foot  are  the  arms  ot  th» 
Albemarle  and  Noel  families,  also  those  ot  th* 
Province  ot  Canterbury.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Bryan. 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  built  at  the  corner 
ot  Sandhurst  and  Torridon-roads,  Lewisham,  froa 
plans  by  Mr.  PhUip  A.  R  )bson. 

An  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  application  ot 
the  BiUymena  Urban  District  Council  to  the  Local 
Government  B  jard  for  Ireland  for  a  loan  of  £29,00* 
-for  the  purpose  ot  purchasing  and  extending  the 
local  gasworks  was  held  last  week  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Price,  M  Inst.C.E.,  in  the  urban  council  chambers, 
town-hall  buildings,  Ballymena. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  Baptist  mission-hall  was 
laid  at  Yarmouth  last  week.  The  hall  wdl  be  one 
floor  in  height.  It  is  beine  built  by  Mr.  C.  C.  J. 
Cafley,  of  Stanley-road,  Yarmouth,  and  will  b» 
36tt.  long  and  26ft.  wide,  with  a  height  of  over  30ft. 
over  all.  The  exterior  is  of  red  brick,  and  the  roof 
will  be  open  timberwork  inside. 


.^i 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Taunton— Carnegie  Library  (limit  £5,000  ;  AsseEsor)    £30  (merged),  £20,  £10 George  H.  Kite,  Town  Clerk,  Municipal  Buildings,  Taunton  July  20 

I'tonebavtn— Additions  to  Town  Hall George  Murdoch,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Stonehaven,  N.B. Sept.  12 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,0C0,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General, 22,  Laurence-Ponnteney- 

lane,  E.C (1904)  Mar.  31 

Swansea— Type  of  Terrace  House  for  Working  ClasECB £10  ICs The  Borough  Surveyor.  Somerset-place,  Swansea — 

CloTerbill— infectious  Diseases  Hospital    David  W.  Shaw,  District  Clerk,  5,  Wellington-square,  Ayr — 

Act<n,  W.— School  (250  places)  (Assessor) 5  per  cent. ;  £30,  £20    B.  S.  Gott,  Clerk  to  Governors,  Guildhall,  Westminster — 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BUILDINGS. 

Aberbeeg— Twenty  Houses No.  3  Abeibeeg  Building  Club P.  Vivian  Jones,  P.A.S. I.,  Architect,  Hengoed  July 

Lairsbill- Alterations  to  Farm  OflBces Davidson  and  Garden.  Aberdeen ,i 

Stanhope — Alterins  Police  Station    Durham  County  Council W.  Crnzier.  A.M.T.C.E.,  County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Duiham „ 

Pontygwaith— Additions  to  Working-Men's  Club  A.  O.  Evans,  F.S.I.,  Architect,  Pontypridd „ 

Shaugb  Prior— Master's  House  School  Board  H.  J.  Snell,  Architect,  11,  The  Crescent,  Plymouth  

Ashburton — Additions  to  Grammar  School   R.  E.  Tucker,  Clerk  to  Goveniors,  Ashburton    „ 

Pedgefield— Additions  to  Police  Station  Durham  County  Council W.  Crozier,  A.M.I.C.E.,  County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Durham 

Nethermuir— Alterations  to  House  and  Fajm  Offices .■ David.eon  and  Garden,  12,  Dee-street,  Aberdeen    „ 

Smallburgh — Additions  to  Workhouse    Guardians John  T.  Lee,  Architect,  26,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.    „ 

Broadhempston — Renovating  Wesleyan  Chapel The  Rev.  W.  L.  Waights,  Ashburton 

Eccles— Destructor  Buildings Corporation G.  W.  Willis.  Sewage  Works  Engineer,  Peel  Green-road,  Patricroft 

Stretford— Additions  to  Town  Hall  I'rban  District  Council    E.  Worrall.  Surveyor,  Council  OiBces.  Old  Trafford 

Bridgwater— Extension  of  Albert-street  School  School  Board  Samson  and  Cottam,  Architects,  43.  High-street.  Bridgewater    

Penay  Bridge— Three  Houses Jas.  Berry.  Architect,  3,  Market-place,  Huddersfield  

Clydach  Yale — Forty-Eight  Workmen's  Cottages    Cambrian  Collieries,  Ltd Leonard  W.  Uewellyu,  Cambrian  Collieries.  Ltd.,  Clydach  Vale    ... 

Lancaster— Pig  Slaughter-Houses Properties  Committee  T.  Cann  Hughes.  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Lancaster 

Fleetwood — Bakery,  London-street  Industrial  Co-opeiative  Society    Tom  O.  Lumb.  Architect.  Estate  Office,  Fleetwood,  Lanes  

Grassington- Residence EmpsaJl  and  Clarkson,  Architects,  7,  Exchange,  Bradford 

Bristol— School,  Dean-lane,  St.  George  Education  Committee   La  Trobe  and  Weston,  Architects,  20,  Clare-street.  Bristol  

Witham— Engine-House,  Chimney  Shaft,  and  Water-Tower . . .  Urban  District  Council    W.  Bindon  Blood,  Clerk,  Witham,  Essex 

East  Ham— School  (1,592  places),  Monega-road  School  Board  R.  L.  Curtis,  120,  London  Wall,  Moorgate-strcet,  E.C 

Ton — Hall Workmen's  Institute  Committee Jacob  Rees,  Architect,  Pentre 

Uanberis— Additions  to  NantPadarn  Congregational  Chapel Henry  Thomas,  Archiitect.  Carnarvon  

Midsoroer  Norton— Cottage,  Redfield-road J.  Oram Stanley  J.  Gregory.  Architect.  Combe  Hill  House,  Radstock    

Bebington — Additions  to  Sexton's  Lodge  at  Cemetery  Burial  Board  William  Griffiths,  Architect.  5,  Hamilton-square,  Birkenhead 

Glasgow — Reconstructing  Two-Story  Goods  Shed  Cljde  Navigation  Trustees T.R.Mackenzie.  General  Manager,  16,  Robertson-street,  Glasgow 

Pantygasseg  -  Rebuilding  Masona'  Arms E.  A.  Johnson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Abergavenny  

Miskin— Chapel Bethel  Cong.  Chapel  Trustees  T.  W.  Millar.  Architect,  Mountain  Ash   

Deri — School Gelligaer  School  Board    James  and  Slorgan.  MM.S.A.,  Charles-street  Chambers,  Cardiff  ... 

Lancaster— Flooring  Classroom Corporation T.  Cann  Hughes.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Lancaster 

Manningtree— Additions  to  Wesleyan  Schools J.  W.  Start.'F.S.I..  Architect,  Cups  Chambers,  Colchester   

Buckingham  Palace— Coach ho>ise,  &c.,  at  Royal  Mews H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works    J.  B.  Westcott,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  8.W 

Trowbridge — Warehouse,  Church-street Co-operative  Society W.  W.  Snailum,  Architect,  Church-street,  Trowbridge 

New  Cross-road,  8. E.— Excavating  and  Levelling  Site London  County  Council  The  Architect's  Dept.  (Highwavs).  13.  Charing  Cross-road,  S.W. ... 

Stairfoot— Villa E.  W.  Dyson,  Architect.  14,  Market-bill,  Barnsley  

Manchester — Foundations  for  New  Buildings  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire Ry.  Co.  ...  The  Engineer's  Office,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester ,,     21 

Hashngden— Farm  Buildings Guardians James  Kerr  Hay.  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Pikelaw,  Rawtenstall „     21 

Bootle — Timber  Yard    Lanes,  and  Yoiks  Railway  Co The  Engineer's  Office,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester 

St.  Austell— Enlarging  Capital  and  Counties  Bank F.  C  Jury,  Architect,  1,  Tregonissey-road,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall 

Manningtree— Additions  to  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools Tmstees J.  W.  Start.  F.S.I..  Architect.  Cups  Chambers,  Colchester   

Tooting,  S.W.- Sorting  Office    - H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works    J.  Wager.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

Buckfastleigh— Pointing  and  Rough-casting  Church  Spire Andrew  Warren.  Surveyor.  Buckfastleigh  

Lichfield- Four-Bed  Obseriation  Wards  at  Workhouse  Guardians D.  C.  Marks.  A.R.I.B.A.,  St.  Mary-street,  Lichfield  

Blaengarw— Thirty-five  Cottages  Queen-street  Building  Society  J.  Morris  Williams,  Architect,  BlackmiU 

Todmorden— Post  Office,  Pavement  Jesse  HorsfaU,  F.R.I.B.A..  Todmorden    

Chnrch  Fenton- Station  Buildings  North-Eastern  Railway  Co William  Bell,  Architect,  York 

Whitehaven— Mission  Sunday  School  J.  S.  Moffat,  M.S. A..  Architect.  5.3.  Church-street,  Whitehaven. 

Neath— Repairs  to  Bethlehem  Green  Church Deacons Philip  Thomas.  Gnoll  Park-road,  Neath  

Beamish— House  and  Shop  J.  Tait  T.  Ernest  Crossling,  Architect,  Front-street,  Stanley,  R.S.O 

.  Edinburgh— Shelter,  Roseburn  Public  Park R.  Morham,  City  Architect.  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh 

Linthwaite— Blanch  Store  Slaithwaite  Industrial  Society  J.  Berry.  Architect,  3.  Market-place.  Huddersfield  

Norwood,  S.E.— Painting  and  Repairing  Schools Lambeth  Guaidians W.  Thurnall,  Clerk,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E 

Whickham— Eight  Cottages Hannington  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

'  Ix>ndon,  S.W.— Superstructure  of  New  Admiralty  Buildings...  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works Sir  John  Taylor,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

Whitehaven— Sunday  School  J.  S.  Moffat,  M.S.A.,  Architect,  53,  Church-street,  Whitehaven. 

EastDulwich-grove.  S.E.— Repairs  at  Infirmaiy Poulhwark  Union  Guardians G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13.  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C 

Waterside.  N.B.— Two  Covered  Courts   T.  N.  Cnck  The  Cluny  Estates  Office.  16,  Union-terrace.  Aberdeen  

Cnrrie-Scbool School  Board  Wm.  BaiUie,  Architect.  223.  Hope-street.  Glasgow 

WestcliS— Two  Houses  for  Police  Officers Essex  County  Council  F.  Whitmore.  County  Architect,  Duke-street.  Chelmsford    

Bargoed— Additions  to  Grevhoxmd  Inn , D.  F.  Pritchard.  Western  Valleys  Brewery,  Crumlin,  Mon  „     23 

Honnslow- Boiler-House,  ic Heston  and  Isleworth  U.D.O H.  J.  Baker,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Hounslow „     23 

Moresby— House P.  Gunn J.  S.  Stout,  Architect,  .36,  Lowther-street,  Whitehaven „ 

Blackfriars-rcad.  S.E. —Decorative  Repairs  at  Union  Offices  ...  Southwark  Union  Guardians G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13,  Kins-street.  Cheapside,  E.C 

Port  Talbot— CM.  Chapel,  Grove-place  J.  Rees,  Glynderwen,  Grove-place,  Port  Talbot „ 

Grays -Additions  to  Police  Station  Essex  County  Council F.  VSTiitmore.  County  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford „ 

Tamwoith— Rebuilding  Chimneys  at  Town  Hall Corporation F.  E.  G.  Bradshaw.  Boro'  Surveyor.  36,  Aldergate,  Tamworth  „ 

Rhjmney— Stable  and  Coachhouse  ;'. T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Glebeland,  Merthyr  Tydfil  „ 

Banow-in-Fumess-  Enlargement  of  Pet  (Jffice H.M.  Commissioners  of 'Works The  Secretary.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „ 

East  Swale.  Faversham— Coastguard  Station    Director  of  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-av.,  W.C.    „ 

Merthyr  Tydfil— Post  Office, H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „ 

Kothie-Norman- BarkHnu;e    E.  G.  Wilson,  Architect,  181a,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  „ 

Hafod— Chapel  and  Schoolroom Wesleyan  Tiustees    Arthur  O.  Evan,  Pontypridd ,< 

Waunllwyd— Twenty  Houses School  Buildings  Club R.  L.  Roberts.  Architect,  Abercam   „ 

Duffryn  Gitaun- Rebuilding  JabezCbapel    G.Morgan  and  Sons,  Architects,  Carmarthen ,, 

Walton-le-Dale- Church Building  Committee John  P.  Seddon.  Architect,  The  Vicarage,  Walton-le-Dale,  Preston    „ 

Chelmsford -Library.  Museum,  and  School  of  Art Town  Council Chancellor  and  Son.  High-street,  Chelmsford „ 

Ehymnty-Ninety-one  Houses   Twyn  Carno  Building  Club    T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Glebeland.  Merthyr  Tydfil  

West  Hartlepool— Upper  Grade  School  (1,200  places) School  Board  Richard  Holt,  Architect,  Liverpool    , 

Daitford- Wards  and  Buildings  at  Woikhouse  Guardians G.  H.  T,-iit,  Architect,  LowBt-ld-street,  Dartford  

Leed.'i— Additions  and  Alterations  to  Offices Highways  Committee  William  Bruce.  Architect,  Greek-street  Chambers,  Leeds  ...  '. , 

J;?'','^r,""  Offices  at  the  C;astle  Devon  <  ounty  Council E.  H.  Harbottle.  County  Architect.  Exeter. 
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Irrphil-Twenty-eight  Houses  Graig  Rhvmney  Building  CTub T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Glebeland.  Merthyr  Tydfil 

Uilchester-Tramoar  Shed  Tramways  Committee  .  —   ~.  .-.,„„„      .„        „         „„ 

Daiham- Education  Offices    County  Council 


H.  Goodyear,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Eng.,  Town  Hall,  Colchester  .. 
W.  Crozier.  A.M.I.C.E.,  County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Durham.. 


T,   £.?'?/  OD?ar_ Children's  Homes , Hackney  Union  Guardians W.  A.  Finch,  Architect,  76,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C, 


Joseph  Shepherdson,  Architect,  DrifBeid  . 

Charles  Jones,  M.I.C.E..  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing  . 


Driffield- Additions  to  Workhouse  Infirmary  Guardians    

taliDgW.— .Slipper  Baths,  Williams-road  ".. Town  Council ^ „ 

inysjbwl— Restoring  Noddfa  Welsh  Baptist  Chapel John  Morgan,  Secretary,  68,  Robert-street,  Ynysybwl  . 

Gateshead- Stables,  Tyne-road  East    Borough  Council    J.  Bower.  Borough  .Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead 

Ccnveiting  Town  Hall  into  Public  Offices  Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor's  Offices,  15.  Market-place,  Devizes  „ 


Devi: 


Aberaman-teventy-twoHou.^es  Pleasant  View  Building  Club    T.  Roderick.  Architect,  Clifton-street.  Aberdare  „ 

^ay.iDg  Island- Coastguard  Station    Admiralty The  Director  of  Works,  Admiralty,  W.C 

<  oventry-hulpbate  Houfe.  .Vc Gas  Committee  Fletcher  W.  Stevenson.  Engineer.  Gasworks,  Coventry Aug. 

Shiews-bury-Ccneicd  Cattle  Sale  Ring  Markets  Committee  ". W.  Chappie  Eddowes,  Borough  Surveyor,  The  Square.  Shrewsbury.    „ 

BncbBe.d  Gaiders.  N.B.-Bandstand,  Conveniences,  &c London  Countv  Council  The  Housing  Section,  Archt.^s  Dept.,  I.S,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W ,    „ 

^hrewsbury-Eailway  Station    L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.  Jt.  Railways...  A.  E.  Bolter.  Sec.  to  Joint  Committee.  Paddington  .Station.  W „ 

ioitland  Bill.  Doi set— Lighthouse  Dwellings  Triniiy  Corporation Corderoy.  Selby.  and  Corderoy.  21.  Queen  Anne's  Gate.  S.W „ 

' ''™''*,";-^;:2lp«a-Const<.,i«,fl  S'atinn  Admiialty The  Director  of  Works,  Admiralty.  Northumberland-aveLue,  W.C.    „ 

Jiidwel.y.  Walfs-Altfrations  to  Calvinistic  Mtlhocist  Chapel  Trustees    Anthonv  and  Sons,  Anchor  House,  Kidwellv 

_^ewclii.Hh—Rebuildmg  Church Travers' and  Bamsden,  Architects,  44.  Church-st.,  Leigh,  Lancashire    „ 

Jrnedy.liw— Boys'  School  (400  places^    Meithyr  Tydfil  School  Foard J.  Llewellin  Smith,  Architect,  Aberdare  .. 

J  e.v  ia  Cen— 1-uui  c  Offices,  I  ire  Stat'.oo,  &- Maidens  and  Cocmbe  U.D.C Wm.  Hope,  Architect,  Fcymour-rcad,  Hampton  Wick  „ 
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Swadlincote— Repairs  to  Hastings-rood  Board  School  Church  Gresley  Schoul  Board    C.  F.  Underbill,  Architect,  Station-sfcreet.  Burton-on-Trent — 

Long  Eaton— Factory E.  R.  Rid^way,  M.S. A...  Architect,  Long  Eaton    — 

Mickley— Club  Mickley  Social  Club  Company  W.  Dixoo  and  Son,  Architect*,  St.  John-street,  Newcastle  — 

Steer  Point— Five  Cottages Corderoy,  Selby,  and  Corderoy.  12.  George-street,  Plymouth    — 

Much  Hadham— Detached  Residence  at  Peny  Green Mrs.  D.  M.  Crane Aosell  and  Ansell,  Arcbitectii,  Harrow — 

Stalybridge— House,  Xorman-road    - Thomas  George  and  Son.  Architects,  Ashton-onder-Lyne —  v 

Leeds— Olfices.  Great  Wilson-street Middleton  Estate  i:  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd.  Edwin  Hill,  Architect,  13,  Osford-row,  Leeds    —  ^ 

Hunstanton— Houses  on  Glebe  Estate G.  Fitt  and  Co.,  Ltd..  Architects,  50.  Princcssof  Wales-rd.,  Norwich  —  '^ 

Dalton-in-Furness— Carnegie  Free  Library  Urban  District  Council    "W.  Richardson,  Surveyor,  Council  Otfices,  Dalton-in-Furness — 

Carmarthen— Two  Houses.  Parcmain  Building  Estate  .' A.  Soppitt,  Solicitor,  Carmarthen — 

York— Two  Houses,  Croft's-terrace J.  Lanes    Fredeiick  W.  Brown.  Architect,  Clifford-street,  York    —  ^ 

Dai-wen—Wesleyan  Church,  Blackburn-road  J.  B.  Thornley,  Architect,  Market-street,  Darwen    —  * 

Cardiff— Registry  Offices  L^niversity  of  Wales Ivor  .Tames,  Registrir,  Brecon —  % 

Gildersome— Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools  Garside  and  Pennington.  .Architects.  Pontefract   —  * 

Bury— Offices  at  Green-lane  Brewery  Phoenix  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd Wm.  E.  Gill.  Architect,  Derby  Chambers.  Fleet^street.  Bury.  Lanes  —  '• 

Drontield— 'Warehouse  and  Offices Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects.  15,  St.  James-row,  Sheffield — 

Wombwell— School School  Board  J.  Robinson,  Architijct,  Park  Cottage.  Wombwell    —  f. 

Hcywood— Alterations  at  ,W«rtisfr  Office Wm.  E.  Gill,  Architect.  Fleet^street,  Bury,  Lanes   — 

Car'tmel— .(Utering  House    Misses  Cowherd John  Stllker.  M.S.  A.,  Architect,  Kendal  — 

Ilkeston— Congregational  Church  and  Schools H.  Tatham  Sudbury,  Architect,  13,  Market-place.  Ilkeston — 

Carditf— Three  Shops  and  Offices  J.  R.  and  John  Jacob  Habershon.  Fawckner.  and  Co..  Architects.  14,  Pearl-st.,  Cardiff  ...  — 

Belfast— Reslating  Presbyterian  Church Robert  T.  Martin.  7,  "Wellington-place.  Belfast — 

Heywood— Offices  at  Fhtunix  Brewery Phoenis  Brewery  Co Wm.  E.  Gill,  Architect,  Fleet-street,  Bury,  Lanes    — 

ELECTRICAL    PLANT. 

Weymouth— Electric  Lighting  Plant  Corporation Kennedy  and  Jenkin.  17,  Victoria- street.  Westminster,  S.W July  IS 

Manchester— Laying  Telephone  Pipes Paving  Committee The  City  Sun-eyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester „     20 

Sheffield— Electricity  Meters  Electric  Lighting  Committee 8.  E.  Fedden,  Manager,  Commercial-street,  Sheffield 21 

Preston— Plant  at  Tramway  Power  Station  Corporation W.  H.  Tittensor,  C.E..  2.5,  Burrow-road.  Preston  „     22 

Swindon— Seven  Electric  Trams    Corporation Lacey  and  Sillar,  Engineers,  78.  King-street.  Manchester „     23 

Hounslow-Electric  Lighting  Plant Heston  and  Isleworth  U.D.C J.  and  J.  S.  Enright,  47.  Victoria-street,  S.W „     23 

Leeds— Electric  Lighting  Offices,  &c Highways  Committee  Wm.  Bruce,  Architect.  Greek-street  Chambers,  Leeds    .^ „     27 

Blackburn— Switchboard.  &c Town  Council Lacey  and  Sillar,  Engineers.  2.  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster ...    „     27 

Pietermaritzburg— Electric  Tramcars  Corporation Mordey  and  Dawbam,  S2,  Victoria-street,  S.W „     29 

Camberwell  and  New  Cross,  S.E.— Switchboards    London  County  Council  The  Clerk,  L.C.C..  Spring  Gardens,  S.W Aug.  11 

Sydney— Generating  Set    N.S.W.  Railway  Commissioners The  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales.  9,  Victoria-street,  S.W...  Sept.l2 

liunceston,  Tasmania— Electric  Meters  (500)  Corporation Wm.  Corin,  City  Elec.  Engineer,  Launceston,  Tasm-ania   28 

ENGINEERINa. 

Edinburgh  -  Dust  Screen  at  Powderhall  Destructor  Magistrates  and  Council The  Bnrgh  Engineer,  1,  Parliament-square,  Edinburgh July  18 

Brigg—Clean.sing  Portion  of  Ancholme  Navigation    Ancholme  Drainage  Commissioners..  Alfred  Atkin.son,  Engineer,  Brigg  „  18 

Eastby— Windmill  Pump Guardians Fred.  Holland,  Architect,  11,  Hustler-gate,  Bradford ,  18 

West  Auckland— Widening  St.  Helen's  Bridge  Durham  County  CouncQ W.Crozier,  A.M.I.C.E..  County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Durham „  18 

Cork—Pump  at  Rin;-Mskiddy Rural  District  Coxmcil John  Cotter,  Clerk,  Workhouse,  Cork    »i  18 

Brechin— Water  Supply  Works County  Council  A.  A.  Symon,  C.E.,  Arbroath ,t  18 

Eccles— Steam  Engine  Corporation G.  W.  Willis,  Engineer,  Peel  Green-road,  Patricroft „  18 

Gateshead— Reconstructing  Low  Team  Bridge William  Crozier,  A.M.I.C.E.,  County  Engineer,  Durham ,  18 

Weymouth — Lancashire  Boilers Corporation Kennedy  and  Jenkins.  17,  Victoria-street,  S.W ,t  18 

Stalybridge— Suction  Tanks,  &c Tramways  and  Electricity  Board Frank  Schotleld,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Stalybridge    ._. „  20 

Pontypridd— Reconstructing  and  Widening  Various  Bridges...  Urban  District  Coimcil    P.  R.  A.  Willoughby.  A.M.I. C.E..  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd  20 

Dovercourt— landing-Stage  on  Beach Town  Council H.  Ditcham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Harwich  „  20 

Knaresborough— Waterworks Rural  District  Council Richard  Annakin,  C.E.,  11,  Dragon-place,  Harrogate „  20 

East  Ham— Road  Scarifier  Urban  District  Council    The  Chairman  of  Works  Committee.  Town  Hall,  East  Ham 21 

Byfleet— Rebuilding  Two  Bridges Chertsey  Rural  District  Council   W.  Durrant.  Surveyor,  Spinney  Hill.  Addlestme,  Surrey „  21 

New  Cross-road,  S.E.— Excavating  and  Levelling  Fairlawn  ...  London  County  Council  The  Architect's  Dept.,  1.3,  Charing  Cross,  S.W „  21 

Stepney,  E.— Pipework,  Arc Borough  Council    Arthur  Wright,  Consulting  Engineer,  27,  Osbom-st.,  Whitechapel..    „  21 

Mountain  Ash -Laying  Gas-Mains Urban  District  Council John  Williams,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash „  21 

Hebden  Bridge  and  Luddenden  Foot— Widening  Railway  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ry.  Co.  ...  The  Engineer's  Office,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester „  21 

Rathdown— Well Rural  District  CouncU R.  M.  Butler,  M.I.C.E,  12.  Dawson-street,  Dublin „  22 

London,  EC— Deck  Bridges,  &c East  Indian  Railway  Co C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C ,  22 

Poplar— Water-.Softening  Plant Guardians G.  F.  Herbert  Lough,  Clerk,  Upper  North-street,  Poplar,  E „  22 

Kirby  Sigston-Iron  Bridge  overCodeck    Rural  District  Council W.  Fowle,  Clerk,  Northallerton..... „  22 

Whippingh.am— Water-supply  Works Me  of  Wight  R.D.C H.  Eldridge  Stratton.  Clerk.  Pyle-street,  Newport,  I. W „  22 

Rhondda— Laying  Water  Mains Urban  District  Coundl    Octavius 'Thomas,  Gas  Offices,  Pentre,  R.S.O.,  Glam  „  23 

Aldeburgh— Shallow  Weil  Corporation James  Mansergh  and  Sons,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W... .    „  28 

Hhonddi—Sulphuric  Acid  Store  Tank Urban  District  Council    Octavius  Thomas,  Gas  Offices.  Pentre.  R.S.O.,  Glam  „  2* 

Sligo— Lining  Well Rural  District  Council M.  F.  Conlon,  Clerk.  Court  House,  Sligo ,  25 

Dartford— Heating  Apparatus  at  Gore  Farm  Upper  Hospital...  Metropolitan  Asylums  ISoard    W.  T.  Hatch,  A. M.I.C.E. ,  M.I. M.E..  Embankment,  E.C „  SS 

Sligo— Pump Rural  Distinct  Council M.  F.  Conlon,  Clerk.  Court  House,  Shgo  ,  2S 

Cheadle— Steel  Girder  Tramway  Rails  (350  tons) Cheadle  and  Gatley  U.D.C C.  R.  Brady.  A.M.I.C.E..  13,  Warren-street.  Stockport 27 

Wallsend— Steel  Hopper  Corporation George  HoUings,  Borough  Surveyor,  Wallsend „  27 

Aberystwith— Timber  Breakwater    Corporation A. 'T.  Walmisley,  Engineer,  9,  Victoria-street,  Westminster    „  27 

Longton— Detritus  Tanks.  &c Town  Council J.  W.  Wardle,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Eng.,  Coiut  House,  Longton    ,,  27 

Feniton— Weir  at  Fenny  Bridge    County  Council  H.  Michelmore.  Clerk,  Castle  of  Exeter    „  28 

Chelmsford— Two  Steam  Road-Rollers  (10-ton)     Essex  County  Council  P.  J.  Sheldon,  Chief  Surveyor.  Chelmsford „  2S 

Kdcnbridge-Sewage  Works Sevenoaks  Rural  District  Council    ...  Baldwin  Latham,  M.I.C.E.,  Victoria-street.  Westminster „  29 

Burnley- Water  Cistern  in  Workhouse  Grounds Guardians S.  Edmondson,  Surveyor.  IS,  Nicholas-street,  Burnley    ,■  29 

Manchester— Machinery,  i;c.,  for  Victoria  Baths Baths  Committee  The  City  Architect.  Town  Hall,  Manchester „  30 

Withington— Reseivoir : Urban  District  Council   A.  H.  Mountain,  A. M.I.C.E. ,  Surveyor,  West  Didsbury  Aug.    1  _ 

Coventry— Underground  Liquor  Tank Gas  Committee   Fletcher  W.  Stephenson.  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Coventry    „  1 

Glasgow -Laying  Water-Piping    Corporation , D.  M'CoU,  Supt.,  City  Chambers,  65,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow S 

Glasgow- Three  Washing-Machines    Corporation W.  Thomson.  Atanager.  187,  George-street,  Glasgow „  '3 

Manchester— Distribution  and  Discharge  Apparatus Rivers  Committee 'The  Secretary.  Rivers  Department,  Town  Hall.  Manchester „  4 

Tenbury— Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes Rural  District  Council Wilcox  and  Raikes,  Engineers.  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham ,  6 

Kettering- Storage  Reservoir Urban  District  Council    "T.  Reader  Smith.  Engineer,  Market-place.  Kettering „  10 

North  and  South  Shields —Floating  Landing  Stages  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners...  Robert  Urwin.  Secretary,  Bewick-street.  Xewcastle-on-Tyne  „  22 

Belfast— Graving  Dock Harbour  Commissioners G.  F.  L.  Giles.  Engineer.  Harbour  Office,  Belfast 31 

Valletta.  Malta— Lift  Construction  The  Receiver-General  and  Director  of  Contracts,  Malta,  Valletta  ...Oct.  30 

Birmingham— Reconstructing  Hay  Mills  Bridge Public  Works" Committee   John  Price,  City  Engineer,  CouncU  House,  Birmingham  — 

FENCING    AND    "WALLS. 

Arith-0.ak  Pale  Fence.  South-road Urban  District  Council    Chas.  H.  Fry,  Clerk,  Erith,  Kent  July  '20 

Thomhill— Boundary  Wall  at  Coombe  Top   Urban  District  Council    J.  H.  Dyson,  Clerk  to  Council,  Thomhill ,     21 

Rhondda— Boundary  Wall  round  Isolation  Hospital Urban  District  Coimcil    W.  J.  Jones.  Engineer.  Pentre,  Glam    „     21  . 

Winche.stcr-Fcncfs.i-c Town  Council The  City  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Winchester  „     28  ■ 

Liverpool- UncUu-bablelron  Fencing  (250  yards)  Select  Vestry H.  J.  Hagger,  Vestry  Clerk,  Brownlow-hill,  Liverpool  — 

FUKNITTJKE    AND    FITTINGS. 

Blackburn— Bedsteads,  Arc,  at  Workhouse  Infirmary  Guardians Fredk.  C.  Ruddle,  Architect,  4,  King-street,  BUckbum July  i'i 

„      ,^         ^        „  PAINTING. 

Broadhempston- Wesleyan  Chapel  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Waiahts,  Ashburton   July  18 

Manchester— Public  Urinals  and  Lavatories Sanitary  Committee        .   .  .'.   The  City  Surveyor's  Offi;e.  Town  Hall,  Manchester 18 

Batley- tight  Houses,  Princess-street ...  ....  John  H.  Breirley.  .\rchit«t.  Branch-road,  Batley  18 

York-\  anous  Properties   Coiporation  ,. A  Creer.  City  Engineer,  GuildhaU,  York 20 

Llanbens-NantPadam  Congregational  Chapel Committee      Henry  Thomas,  Architect,  Carnarvon    „  20 

Oraasington-Residence    _    ___  EmpsiU  and  Clarkson.  Architects.  7,  Exchange.  Bradford „  20 

Portsmouth— Intcnor  of  Municipal  Technical  Institute  Town  CouncU Alexander  Hellard.  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth ,.  20 

Thrapston-Centre  Portion  of  Workhouse Guardians       Gerald  Hunnybun,  Clerk,  Thrapstou „  20 

Pontypridd-^Bndges,  .Vbattoirs,  and  Small-Pox  Hospital  Urban  District  Council  'p.  R.  A.  Willoirghby,  A.M.I.C.E  ,  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd   „  20 

btairfoot-\  ilia    Erne.st  W.  Dyson,  Architect,  14,  Market-hill,  Barasley  21 

Newcastle-on-Tync-Moot  Hall..._ Northumberland  County  Council A.  Bean,  County  Survevor,  Moot  Hall.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 21 

Newlyn—\  ivian  House  and  Premises .       .  W.  Rogers,  13,  St.  Mary's-terrrce,  Penzance ,  21 

Blackwall,  E.— Tunnel  London  County  Council    The  Engmeer's  Dept.,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W „  21 

Pudscy— Interior  of  St.  Paul's  Church .  The  Rev.  J.  L  Srywell,  Padsey  „  21 

Norwood --Ijrtnne  Blocks  at  Schools  Lambeth  Ouardians!!     !.!!!!!!.!!!!..  W.  Thuinill,  Ckrk.  Brook-street.  Kennington-road,  8.E ,  22- 

Mirfleld-lever  Hospital,  Crosslcy-lane Joint  Hosp  tal  Board  E.  Gill.  Surveyor,  King-street,  Mirfield    „  -  Vf 

Neath-Chapel. ........  Deacons Phihp  Thomas,  GooU  Park-road,  Neath  ^•■ 

Poole-Intenor  of  Guildhall  John  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Poole     28  • 

T    '?*~,'72'        ■  i'i;;    ;-. School  Board  Wm.  Brillic.  -irohitect.  22.3.  Hop^-street,  Glasgow  28 

Leeds -Offic^  and  Workshops  ; Highways  Committee  Wm.  Bruce,  Architect,  Greek-street  Chambers.  I,eedg     27 

Hendon,  N.W.— Asylum,  Cohndale-ayenue Cent.  London  sick  Asylum  Managers  Wm.  Lockwood,  Architect,  33,  Gerrard-strcet,  Soho,  W „  27 

Great  Brooghton-echoole  ...., °....  r.  Telford,  Fern  Cottage,  Great  Brought/ju    — 
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STUDENTS'  WORK. 

AT  this  time  of  tlie  year  the  interest  at- 
taching to  the  work  of  students  of  the 
London  County  Council  Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  is  made  obvious  by  the 
annual  exhibition  of  students'  work,  which 
we  briefly  noticed  last  week.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  different  crafts  reveal  decided 
progress  in  design  and  workmanship.  Much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  E.  Lethaby  and  his  colleagues.  Com- 
paring the  present  with  the  earlier  residts  of 
the  school,  which  was  esUiblished  by  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  L.C.C.  in 
1896,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  influence 
of  the  inculcation  of  sound  art  principles 
upon  those  engaged  in  artistic  handicrafts. 
Before  this  school  and  other  influences  had 
made  themselves  felt  the  craftsman  had  a  very 
unsatisfactorj'ideaof  art:  bethought,  from  the 
method  of  its  teaching,  that  it  was  something 
foreign  to  his  own  craft ;  an  addition  of 
extraneous  ideas  and  methods  ;  a  something 
which  had  to  be  learned  in  a  school  and 
applied  whenever  the  occasion  arose.  By  the 
subdivision  of  labour  and  processes  the  crafts- 
man had  only  a  partial  idea  of  his  art  from 
the  training  he  received  in  the  workshop.  In 
the  designs  for  architectural  subjects  and 
furniture  we  notice  this  influence  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  designs  for  a  country 
house,  for  example,  show  a  desire  to  break 
through  conventional  methods,  and  to  rely 
upon  honest  means  of  effect,  though  perhaps 
a  little  too  much  is  devoted  to  pioturesque- 
ness  rather  than  to  plan  in  the  disposition  of 
the  rooms  and  means  of  access.  The  design  by 
Vincent  Hooper  exhibits  some  inventiveness 
in  the  plan  in  the  octagon  bay  or  hall  and 
kitchen  offices  wing.  The  grouping  externally 
of  the  octagon  feature  is  pleasing ;  red  brick 
and  tile  roof  are  shown,  and  the  drawings 
are  well  executed.  The  design  by  Alick 
Horsnell,  Chelmsford,  is  also  simply  treated 
in  dark  red  brick,  but  the  passage  between 
dining-room  and  kitchen  is  long.  G.  A. 
Bryan  has  for  the  same  subject  a  brick  and 
stucco  treatment ;  the  plan  is  less  satisfactory 
in  the  staircase  and  passage  round  pantry 
and  the  corridor  above.  The  details  are  well 
drawn.  In  the  design  of  Fred.  G.  Mitchell 
a  similar  external  treatment  is  adopted,  with 
high  tile  roof.  Unnecessary  labour  is  shown 
in  the  patterns  of  tUe  paving,  to  the  confusion 
of  plan,  which  is  skilfully  drawn.  A  wide 
corridor,  a  dining-room,  26ft.  by  16ft.,  and  a 
drawing-room  24ft.  by  16ft.,  which  are  entered 
from  the  former,  and  a  serving-room  next 
kitchen  and  pantry,  are  features  of  the  plan. 
The  details  are  cleverly  drawn  to  iin.  scale. 
For  a  suburban  house,  Frank  H."  Porthall 
sends  a  four-storied  red  brick  and  tile-roofed 
design,  with  roughcast  in  gible  and  upper 
story.  The  plan  shows  a  large  drawing-room 
and  a  small  dining-room.  The  entrance  lobby 
arrangement  looks  awkward  in  the  elevation. 
A  design  for  a  private  hotel,  by  F.  G. 
Mitchell,  is  a  five  -  storied  building,  the 
entrances  and  comers  marked  by  red  brick 
and  stone  quoins.  The  author  shows  on  one 
side  a  restaurant  entrance  to  the  ground 
floor  and  a  private  hotel  entrance  on  the  other 
side.  The  restaurant  is  divided  into  tables 
and  seats,  and  has  a  recess.  On  first  floor 
there  is  a  large  lager-beer  saloon,  and  bed- 
rooms above,  with  kitchen,  &c.,  in  basement. 
Two  sets  of  drawings  represent  a  school  for 
300  juniors  (mixed).  One  by  G.  H.  Yeoman 
has  a  central  hall,  54ft.  by  34ft.,  lighted  at 
one  end  and  by  dormers,  with  two  class- 
rooms on  each  side,  25ft.  6in.  by  20ft.     The 


lobbies  and  cloak-rooms  are  placed  at  south- 
west end  of  large  hall.  The  design  by 
Harold  Hutton  Christie  for  the  same  subject 
resembles  a  similar  type  of  plan :  the  entrances 
are  placed  at  each  side  of  the  end  of  hall, 
and  the  elevation  is  rather  better.  There 
is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  external 
design ;  the  gable  end  of  the  first  design 
is  needlessly  cut  up.  A  rather  straggling 
and  ill-devised  plan  for  a  countiy  house 
is  by  S.  Hubert  Parry,  who  shows  a 
design  of  a  picturesque  character.  A  small 
model  of  a  country  house,  simple  in  plan, 
and  quite  square  in  its  main  walls,  with 
the  kitchen  offices  made  a  low  projection,  is 
also  se  t.  The  external  walls  are  brick,  and 
roughcast  above,  with  hipped  tile  roof. 
Amongst  other  work  are  measured  drawings 
of  Nixon's  School,  Oxford  (now  demolished), 
by  Harold  E.  'W'heeler.  The  interesting 
colonnade  of  the  ground  story,  and  the 
quaint  gabled  windows  of  English  Eenais- 
sance  character  above,  are  drawn  with  firm- 
ness. It  is  an  interesting  example  of  old  work. 
The  designs  for  special  features  are  few,  and 
do  not  appear  to  take  very  well.  A 
design  for  dining-room  with  ingle  nook,  is 
simply  treated  in  the  panelled  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  the  details  show  knowledge.  A 
small  hall  is  another  subject,  by  W.  Kruger. 
drawn  to  Jin.  scale;  also  a  design  for  hall 
chairs  of  oak  inlaid  with  ebony.  The  flat-cut 
balusters  to  staircase  are  suitable.  We  also 
notice  suggestions  for  oak  dining-table  with 
carving,  drawings  of  furniture  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ;  a  mahogany 
writing-table.  A  design  for  dresser  in  oak 
has  been  sensibly  treated  by  J.  Eobinson 
and  Percy  J.  Smith;  also  suggestion  for  a 
sideboard  in  oak,  with  carved  centre 
panel  and  bright  steel  fittings,  is  very 
cleverly  treated.  The  designs  of  rush-bottom 
chairs  in  oak  with  square  upright  backs 
are  too  stiiJ  and  crude,  and  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  "New  Art"  movement. 
We  also  notice  a  design  for  a  bishop's  crosier 
in  silver,  with  rock  crystal,  by  M.  0.  Oliver, 
who  also  shows  a  design  for  a  wrought  gold 
pectoral  cross,  with  sapphire  centre  and  of 
good  section.  T.  Gibson  contributes  designs 
for  a  silver  casket,  a  saltcellar  and  spoon, 
and  a  candlestick  in  brass. 

The  sketches  for  figure  composition,  by 
J.  H.  M.  Bonner,  in  colour  and  chalk, 
exhibit  good  arrangement  and  composition  ; 
one  is  based  on  the  ' '  Holy  Grail."  The  com- 
positions of  M.  J.  Dawson  and  another  are 
creditable. 

The  modelling  and  casting  for  silver- 
smiths' work  are  chiefly  the  work  of  lads  or 
journeymen,  ranging  in  age  from  14  to  26 
years.  The  subdivision  of  labour  and  the 
machine  methods  introduced  have  often  led  to 
mechanical  production,  in  which  each  lad  is 
kept  to  one  kind  of  article.  Many  apprentices 
to  these  trades  have  joined  the  classes  without 
the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  their 
trade.  It  is  to  supply  this  deficiency  of  the 
workshop  that  these  classes  are  established ; 
and  in  the  silversmiths'  classes  the  student 
is  assisted  individually  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  work  which  does  not  form 
part  of  his  workshop  labour.  One  of  the 
modelled  specimens  is  an  unfinished  panel, 
"  Flodden  Field,"  after  a  sketch  by  Burne- 
Jones,  by  Albert  J.  Wilkins.  A  chalice, 
designed  by  Onslow  Whiting,  with  wrought 
medallions,  after  Sir  E.  Burne- Jones, 
is  well  modelled.  A  horse  modeUed  from 
the  round  is  also  clever.  A  case  of  beaten 
copper  vessels,  chaKces,  vases,  and  bowls,  by 
various  students,  is  interesting  as  evidence 
of  a  right  motive  in  design  and  simplicity  of 
treatment.  H.  S.  Swiunerton  and  other 
students  contribute  specimens.  The  gold- 
smith work,  jewelry,  including  brooches, 
bracelets,  rings,  combs,  include  a  few  designs 
exempUfjang  a  proper  sense  of  material. 
A  broader  basis  of  design  is  evident  in 
these  works,  the  object  of  the  leading  in- 
structors   in    each    class    is    to    draw   out 


the  craftsman's  inventive  powers  within 
proper  limits.  In  the  modelling  and  sculpture 
room  many  life  studies  and  designs  are 
exhibited.  Some  of  these  give  proof  of 
decided  ability.  We  can  only  mention  the 
arch  and  spandrel,  with  figures  in  high  relief, 
by  G.  D.  Macdougald ;  the  panel  and 
figures  by  F.  Lessore,  a  panel  by  M.  J. 
Dawson,  life  studies  by  J.  Lessore  and 
Dawson.  A  small  figure  panel  by  the 
latter  artist  and  Amy  A.  Wilkins,  figirre 
panels  by  H.  W.  Page,  capital  of  pilaster 
by  E.  J.  Singer,  and  life  studios  by 
Amy  A.  Wilkins  of  a  girl's  head,  and 
another  head  in  relief  by  E.  Barton.  The 
woodcarving  and  gilding  is  limited  chiefly  to 
carved  frames,  in  which  the  carving  or  con- 
ventional scrollwork  is  inclosed  by  moulded 
edges  and  is  in  flat  relief.  These  frames 
compare  favourably  with  the  meretricious  and 
rococo  carving  wo  see  on  most  modern  gilt 
picture  frames.  The  student  is  confined  to 
the  simplest  elements  that  can  be  c.irved  with 
the  gouge,  and  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  own 
inventive  power  in  the  design  of  the  carving 
which  is  in  strict  keeping  with  wood.  The 
wood  inlaying  is  seen  in  the  cabinetwork. 
We  notice  that  great  reserve  is  used :  the 
inlays  are  introduced  just  where  they  give 
relief,  and  point  to  the  design  of  the  wood- 
work. The  stained-glass  work  shows  a  true 
appreciation  for  correct  design  in  the  lead- 
work  and  colours,  and  the  student  is  taught 
the  controlling  influence  of  leading  and 
cutting  in  the  design.  He  is  taught  the 
whole  of  the  craft,  instead  of  only  one  branch. 
We  notice  a  few  very  excellent  figure  examples 
based  in  Italian  art  by  G.  F.  Brodwick,  by 
C.  PressweU  —  a  subject  after  Giovanni 
Bellini  ;  also  by  Miss  Bertha  Bell,  the  Louvre 
Madonna  after  Botticelli.  The  patterns  for 
"  quarries  "  for  diapers,  heraldic  and  other 
accessories,  show  that  fundamental  elements 
of  design  are  not  overlooked.  Original  com- 
position in  this  class  of  work  is  encouraged, 
and  the  study  of  nature  and  life  studies  of  the 
school  are  enlisted  as  the  basis  of  design.  A 
case  of  enamelled  work  comprises  many  good 
specimens  in  this  craft,  including  necklets, 
waistbelts,  and  work  by  Eva  J.  Nelson,  M. 
L.  AUis,  J.  Lindsay  Black,  M.  C.  Stevens, 
Dora  M.  Durlacher,  Bertha  Goff ,  and  others. 
The  woodcut  in  colour  is  a  very  interesting 
development  of  pictorial  art,  in  which  broad 
effects  of  tinting  are  produced  by  the  simplest 
means.  "An  outline  of  the  design  is  made 
upon  thin  paper,  which  is  pasted  face  down- 
wards upon  smooth  cherry-wood.  A  delicate 
cutting  is  then  made  along  both  sides 
of  the  line  throughout  the  design,  the  cutting 
being  so  light  as  merely  to  break  the 
surface  of  the  wood.  With  curved  chisels 
shallow  depressions  are  then  hollowed  out 
between  the  cut  lines.  Subsequently,  from 
impressions  taken  from  this  key -block  and 
pasted  upon  fresh  planks,  cuts  are  made 
round  the  various  shapes  on  the  blocks 
required  to  print  the  coloured  forms  in  the 
design."  The  gradations  of  tone  are  made 
by  the  printer's  own  skill  in  laying  the 
colours  (dry  powder  colours  mi.xed  with  water 
and  a  little  rice-paste)  upon  the  wood  blocks 
and  in  the  use  of  the  rubber.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  impressions  can  be  taken  from  one 
set  of  blocks.  The  specimens  of  these  coloured 
woodcuts  show  the  usefulness  of  the  art, 
which  can  be  applied  to  simple  picture-books 
as  well  as  designs.  Lithography  is  shown  by 
a  few  examples  by  Miss  Dinaker,  A.  Wed- 
dington,  Miss  Harding,  &o.  Designs  for 
wallpaper  embroidery  and  the  cases  of  book- 
binding are  of  interest,  as  are  also  the  studies 
for  lettering.  In  future  it  would  be  batter 
to  print  the  names  of  the  students,  as  some 
of  them  are  unreadable.  A  high  standard  of 
design  and  craftsmanship  has  been  attiined, 
which  is  higtily  encouraging  to  the  school 
directors  and  managers. 


The  Board  of  Trade    inspection   of  the  electric 
tramways  atBatley  will  take  place-on  Monday  next. 
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PIRE-EESISTING  BUILDINGS. 

T^EW  questions  affecting  building  are  of 
more  urgent  importance  than  those 
which  relate  to  fire-prevention,  and  it  is 
mainly  in  great  cities  that  they  chiefly  apply. 
I  iood  sanitation  may  be  of  more  far-reaciiing 
consequence  to  the  residents  in  our  towns, 
bad  diainage  and  defective  plumbing  may 
decimate  our  population ;  but  these  matters 
are  both  remediable  to  a  great  extent, 
whereas  inflammable  construction  and  pre- 
disposing causes  of  fire  are  not  so  easily 
dealt  with.  And  the  principles  of  fire- 
prevention  have  a  more  controlling  influence 
on  building,  as  they  require  the  selection  of 
materials  and  the  adojjtion  of  methods  of 
construction  which  have  a  more  or  less  radical 
influence  on  the  design.  The  profession  will 
learn  something  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
papers  read  and  discussions  that  have  been 
made  at  the  International  Fire  Prevention 
Congress,  convened  by  the  British  Eire  Pre- 
vention Committee,  and  which  we  have  re- 
ported in  the  last  two  weeks'  issues.  The 
conference  on  such  a  subject  is  valuable, 
because  it  shows  how  varying  the  conditions 
that  prevail  are.  As  Dr.  Edward  Atkinson, 
president  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  pointed  out  in 
his  paper  on  the  ' '  Prevention  of  Loss  by  Fire 
in  the  United  States,"  the  problem  presented 
to  the  underwriters  of  the  United  States  is 
quite  different  from  any  problem  that  could 
be  found  in  any  European  country,  especially 
in  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  the  exceptional 
variations  of  climate  and  temperature  that 
prevail  in  the  United  States.  He  says  : 
' '  Within  the  great  section  which  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  between 
parallels  of  latitude  3o°  to  45'^  N.,  where 
are  found  the  larger  part  of  the 
population,  the  greater  number  of  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  the  principal  cities 
and  public  buildings,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  school  buildings,  there  are 
very  great  variations  between  summer  and 
winter ;  the  common  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter being  from  30°  below  zero,  some- 
times lower  to  90°,  sometimes  higher." 
The  variation  in  humidity  is  also  largo. 
Then  the  conditions  of  American  building 
varies  in  respect  of  the  materials.  The 
abundance  of  timber,  resinous  and  hard 
wood,  and  the  scarcity  of  good  building 
stone,  such  as  that  used  in  France  and 
Belgium,  or  England,  are  well-known  facts. 

It  happened,  therefore,  as  the  author  says, 
that  the  best  material  for  the  construction  of 
dwelling-houses  in  the  early  stages  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  throughout  the  States,  is 
wood  rather  than  brick  or  stone.  iVgaiu, 
he  points  out  that  brick  and  stone 
are  not  the  best  materials  'when  ex- 
posed to  the  extremes  of  temperature  or 
of  humidity.  When  used  without  precau- 
tions in  building  thick  walls  with  air  spaces, 
they  are  alternately  affected  by  heat  and 
cold  and  dampness  in  excess,  from  which 
properly-constructed  wood  buildings  are  free. 
Brick  and  stone  in  an  extremely  cold  winter 
become  intensely  cold,  gathering  humidity 
from  the  air  within  the  dwelling,  making  the 
house  damp  and  verj'  difficult  to  heat.  In  the 
hot  weather  brick  and  stone  buildings  will 
heatrapidly,  and,  unless  built  with  cavity  walls, 
are  intolerable  to  live  in.  On  the  other  hand, 
wood  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  when  used  in  thick  masses,  the 
building  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer,  and  more  easily  heated  and 
ventilated  than  any  other  kind.  These  are 
well-ostablishod  facts.  AVhen  stone  or  brick 
is  used,  thick  walls  with  air  cavities  become 
necessary  to  insure  an  equable  temperature, 
and  the  result  is  better  and  less  expensively 
obtained  by  using  wood  with  a  properly-con- 
structedroof.  These  facts  point  to  the  very  op- 
posite conditions  of  the  two  countries.  Nature 
lias  furnished  America  with  the  material  that 
i'-b  'st  suited  to  her  climate  in  abundance.  In 


the  British  Isles  we  have  no  conception  of 
these  extremes  of  temperature  on  buildings. 
If  we  had  such  experience,  many  of  our 
brick  buildings  would  be  impossible  to  dwell 
in  comfortably.  The  builders  in  America 
have,  it  appears,  not  seriously  thought  of  a 
change  of  material,  but,  as  the  author  of  the 
paper  saj-s,  reverted  "to  the  heavy  timber 
construction  of  the  Colonial  period  and  the 
disposal  of  plank  and  timber  within  brick  or 
stone  walls  in  such  a  way  that  there  may  be 
no  concealed  spaces  through  which  fire  may 
pass  out  of  reach  of  water.  '  Factories  built 
under  the  control  of  the  Factory  Mutual 
Underwriters  have  been  constructed  on  this 
system.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
struct fireproof  mills  and  workshops  ;  but  by 
means  of  regulative  measures  and  safeguards 
they  have  been  rendered  tolerably  sate.  Had 
more  substantial  materials  been  employed, 
these  buildings  would  have  become  costlj', 
and  hence  incapable  of  being  converted,  and 
it  is  considered  undesirable  that  any  factory 
or  wox'kshop  should  be  planned  to  last  more 
than  25  years.  The  textile  factories  and  other 
industrial  buildings  of  fifty  years  ago  were 
narrow  and  several  stories  in  height ;  but 
this  type  is  superseded  by  buildings  of  not 
more  than  three  stories  in  height  for 
carding  and  spinning,  and  one-story  shops 
for  weaving  and  machinery  are  now 
built.  Ribbed  or  prismatic  glass  is  used  to 
diffuse  the  light  over  the  whole  area.  The 
upshot  of  Dr.  Atkinson's  paper  is  'o  show 
that  these  temporarj^  unsafe  wooden  struc- 
tures have  been  both  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient in  the  development  of  the  country, 
that  more  permanent  building  would  have 
absorbed  capital  and  have  been  an  encum- 
brance, and  that  the  methods  of  construction 
of  the  United  States  have  been  adapted  to 
climate,  to  materials,  and  to  conditions  of 
progress.  Well  organised  and  equipped  fire 
departments  are  made  necessarj'  under  these 
conditions.  Among  the  more  useful  safe- 
guards the  author  mentions  the  auto- 
matic sprinkler,  which  is  being  introduced 
on  a  large  scale,  and  is  found  to  abate  more 
than  one-half  of  the  loss  by  fire.  The  losses 
by  fire  occur  chiefly  in  buildings  which  are 
capable  of  being  protected  by  sprinklei's, 
standpipes,  and  hydrants  at  vantage  points 
and  upon  the  roof.  The  self-sustaining  steel- 
frame  building  is  a  new  problem  alike  to 
underwriters  and  engineers,  and  the  Factorj* 
LTnderwriters  soon  began  to  discount  the  idea 
of  incombustible  materials  being  indestruc- 
tible by  fire,  and  have  required  that  un- 
protected steel  beams  should  not  be  used  to 
support  plank  floors,  and  cast-iron  columns 
have  been  discarded  for  square  wooden  posts. 
Dr.  Atkinson  says  :  ' '  The  experience  of  the 
underwriters  who  insure  the  steel-frame 
buildings  has  not  justified  the  great  con- 
fidence with  which  the  woi-k  was  undertaken. 
"S'ery  destructive  fires  have  occurred  in  build- 
ings of  this  type  which  have  been  filled  with 
combustible  contents.  Several  of  the  methods 
of  protecting  steel  from  heat  have  failed,  and 
while  the  building  has  stood  well  and  has 
been  capable  of  repair,  there  has  been  much 
damage  by  heat,  especially  in  the  upper 
stories.  It  has  proved  that  t'ne  prevention 
of  loss  by  automatic  sprinklers  is  as  neces- 
sary in  an  incombustible  building  as  it  is 
in  any  other."  Fires  causing  little  damage 
have  generated  so  much  suffocating  smoke 
as  to  make  them  dangerous  in  a  panic.  The 
engineering  experiment  station,  established 
by  the  mutual  underwriters,  for  testing  by 
fire  and  laboratory  experiment  methods  of 
fireproof  construction,  are  now  investigating 
the  subject  of  protecting  steel  from  corrosion, 
another  element  of  destruction  which  promises 
to  shorten  the  "  life  "  of  the  steel  skyscraper. 
From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  any  conclu- 
sions drawn  as  to  the  means  of  fire-prevention 
in  this  country  will  not  necessarily  apply  to 
!  buildings  in  the  States  or  ricr  iwrad.  Each 
]  country  has  to  solve  the  probleui  in  its  own 
I  way.     We  have  been,  during  the  last  decade 


or  so,  arriving  at  certain  stages.  We  have 
found  by  e.Kperience  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments that  certain  incombustible  materials 
like  iron  and  stone  are  fraught  with  serious 
hazard  in  structures  in  which  combustible 
goods  are  stored  ;  that  certain  modes  of  pro- 
tecting the  metal  are  almost  useless  ;  and  we 
have  had  to  unlearn  many  of  the  principles 
which  are  considered  at  first  to  be  infallible. 
In  the  Section  on  Building  Construction 
and  Equipment,  Mr.  Arthur  Pordage,  fire- 
master.  Edinburgh,  contributed  a  few  useful 
suggestions  from  his  experience  in  combating 
fire.  He  observed  that  what  is  intended  as 
a  safeguard  often  becomes  a  danger.  Several 
points  of  so-called  "fireproof"  materials 
which  deserve  consideration  may  be  referred 
to.  One  general  dictum  or  principle  is  made 
the  starting  point — namely,  that  materials 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  fire-resisting 
buildings  from  the  fireman's  point  of  view 
are  those  which  are  not  subject  to  the  laws 
of  expansion  and  contraction  when  exposed 
to  heat.  Here  we  have  a  principle  to  work 
upon  which  will  exclude  iron,  stone,  glass, 
and  many  other  materials  used  in  fireproof 
buildings,  and  Mr.  Pordage  says  the  results 
of  the  tests  of  time  point  to  timber,  bricks, 
mortar,  and  good  plaster  as  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  expansion.  The  ordinary  wood 
floor  with  a  plastered  ceiling  comes  under 
this  rule.  Such  a  floor  has  been  found  to 
stand  the  effects  of  a  fire  for  an  hour,  and 
though  it  burned  through  in  places,  the  firemen 
were  able  to  pass  over  it.  The  author  of  the 
paper  suggests  that  a  well-consti'ucted  floor 
of  this  kind  would  resist  fire  even  better.  The 
ends  of  the  joists  should  be  well  bedded  in 
the  walls,  the  flooring  boards  should  not  be 
less  than  lin .  thick,  tongued  together,  the  spaces 
between  the  joists  filled  with  pugging,  and 
the  ceiling  coated  with  lin.  of  good  plaster 
on  wire  laths.  We  have  the  practical  opinion 
of  a  fire-expert  that  such  a  floor  would  resist 
a  fire  from  top  or  underside  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  any  fire  brigade  to  com- 
plete their  toilet  before  turning  out  and 
arrive  in  time  to  do  good  work  and  pre- 
vent floors  from  collapsing.  Large  fioors 
which  require  to  be  supported  are  best 
aided  by  solid  timber  supports  or  columns, 
which  become  only  charred  on  the  surface.  Mr. 
Pordage  saj-s  if  these  wood  posts  were  wire- 
lathed  and  plastered  thoy  would  come  out 
unscathed.  Even  when  large  spaces  demand 
iron  girders  and  columns,  these  should  be 
protected ;  but  the  floor  itself  should  be  of 
timber,  which,  being  a  non-conductor,  would 
remain  in  position.  It  is  well  known  that  steel 
joisting  and  concrete  do  not  stand  fire  well : 
the  concrete  cracks  and  falls  in  patches,  and 
does  damage  to  the  floors  below.  Experience 
at  large  fives  has  shown  that  firemen  can 
depend  on  a  wooden  floor,  while  the  ' '  fire- 
proof "  one  begins  to  break  away  directly  the 
heat  attacks  it,  the  result  of  which  is  they 
cannot  direct  their  efforts  safely  from  the 
inside.  The  arguments  are  certainly  strong 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  divisions  into 
sections  or  "  risks"  of  the  interior  of  a  build- 
ing by  partition  is  another  question  of 
equal  urgency,  for  a  fire  spreads  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity  unless  it  is  checked  by  barriers.  , 
Partitions  act  in  this  capacity,  and  according 
to  their  impermeable  and  non-conducting 
nature  the  spread  of  fire  is  impeded,  or  its 
progress  greatly  checked.  Lath-and- plaster 
partitions  are,  of  course,  flimsy  safeguards. 
They  should  be  solid,  of  fire-resisting 
material,  and  there  .are  a  few  patented 
materials,  like  the  "  Mack  "  partition  or  the 
I'ralito  slab,  which  will  effectually  check 
the  progress  of  fire  from  one  room  to  another 
if  soUd  brick  cannot  be  used.  A  solid 
partition,  if  carried  up  through  the  building, 
the  joists  going  through  them  solidly  so  as 
to  prevent  any  connection  or  space  between 
one  floor  and  the  next,  as  in  the  case  of 
hollow  partitions,  is  a  valuable  barrier. 
The  same  objection  to  "  fireproof"  materials 
is  urged  against  the  stone  or  concrete  stau's 
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unless  built  in  a  separately  inclosed  well,  so 
that  fire  and  heat  cannot  touch  them,  and  the 
same  author  we  have  mentioned  recommends 
solid  hardwood  as  the  most  reliable  under  all 
circumstances.  This  we  know  is  disputed  by 
some  authorities.  AVe  have  to  consult  the 
experience  of  the  fireman  in  these  cases.  A 
solid  wood  staircase,  filled  in  with  pugging 
and  coated  with  good  plaster,  is  found  to  be 
more  reliable  as  a  means  of  communication. 
Such  a  stair  will  remain  in  position  long 
after  it  is  possible  for  any  human  being  to 
pass  up  and  down  it,  while  a  stone  stair 
would  be  unendurable,  and  liable  to  fly  to 
pieces  directly  the  hose  is  applied.  Solid 
hardwood  steps  pinned  into  the  wall  securely 
will  only  become  charred  to  a  certain  depth, 
and  will  remain  of  service  for  a  longer  time. 
The  stone  staircase,  with  ends  pinned  into  the 
the  walls,  has  repeated!}-  broken  or  fractured 
near  the  wall  end,  and  the  whole  staircase  has 
fallen  suddenly,  as  one  did  at  the  Polytechnic 
many  years  ago.  if  we  remember  aright. 
Experts,  too,  recommend  for  roofs  just  those 
kind  which  the  artistic  mind  revolts  against. 
Probably  the  best  form  of  roof  that  is  fire- 
preventive  is  a  flat,  solid  roof  of  steel  and 
concrete  and  asphalte,  which  would  confine 
the  fire,  and  prevent  its  bursting  through 
too  soon,  while  the  fiat  roof  would  assist 
the  firemen  in  their  arduous  task  of 
extinguishing  the  flames  in  the  rooms  below. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  favoured  high  roof 
with  a  lai'ge  space  underneath  allows  the  fire 
to  penetrate  through  the  upper  ceilings  and 
to  extend  over  the  whole  building  or  series 
of  houses,  unless  each  is  kept  separate  by 
well-built  party- walls  carried  up  at  least  3ft. 
above  the  roof.  This  is  certainly  a  danger 
in  the  high,  hollow  roof  of  timber;  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  divisional  walls  should  have 
a  ledging  of  24in.  round  the  edge,  which  would 
admit  of  men  working  on  it,  and  a  means  of 
saving  life  and  attacking  a  fire.  The  light 
iron-trussed  roof  is,  of  course,  preferable  to 
pine  timber  in  roof  construction,  with  this 
end  in  view. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  aid  to  combustion 
and  fire  extension  in  buildings  is  the  match- 
boarded  partitions  and  ceiling.  This  is  an 
employment  of  timber  of  the  worst  and  most 
hazardous  kind,  for  it  admits  the  air  behind 
it,  and  the  wood  being  thin,  dried,  and  of  a 
soft,  resinous  kind,  becomes  most  inflammable. 
The  paint  or  varnish  adds  to  the  danger. 
Hard  woods  for  wall  or  ceiling  coverings  are 
less  objectionable  if  fixed  solidly  to  wall 
without  an  air-space.  In  the  same  category 
we  may  place  lift  inclosures,  which  shoul^ 
be_  always  of  non-combustible  material  like 
brick,  and  the  doors  should  be  fire-resisting  or 
armoured,  and  useful  hints  are  given  by  Mr. 
Mas  Clarke,  A.R.I.B.A.  Lift-shafts,  un- 
doubtedly, present  a  very  real  difliculty  to 
the  architect ;  they  are  required  to  be  light, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  open  for  light  and 
entrance.  The  steel-framed  inclusure,  with 
wii-ed  or  other  fire-resisting  glass,  could  be 
used  where  brick  or  more  solid  inclosures  are 
impossible.  The  doors  from  each  floor  to  the 
lift  are  important.  They  should  be  made  to 
slide,  and  be  well  "  armoured  "  ;  and  should 
be  close-fitting,  and  be  secured  by  fastenings, 
to  prevent  buckling  by  heat. 

The  suggested  sections  on  the  London 
Building  Act  made  by  Mr.  Dioksee,  district 
surveyor,  would  assist  greatly  in  the  pre- 
vention of  fire.  At  present  the  sections 
relating  to  fire  have  reference  (1)  to  the 
separation  of  buildings ;  [i)  the  subdivision 
of  the  structure  to  confine  the  fire  to  one 
portion  ;  (3)  fire-resisting  provisions  relating 
to  materials,  &c.  ;  (4)  and  sufficiency  of 
exits.  These  provisions  are  only  partially 
operative.  The  exempted  sections  of  the 
Act,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  require 
revision.  The  law  should  have  direct  refer- 
ence, not  so  much  to  certain  limits  of  cubical 
or  superficial  area,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
building:  whether  they  are  filled  with  in- 
flammable stocks  or  goods,  or  whether  any 


risky  occupation,  involving  danger  from 
this  cause,  is  carried  on.  A  greater  evil  and 
danger  to  the  community  is  the  existence  of 
inflammable  buildings  of  the  worst  construc- 
tion, and  without  means  of  escape,  with  which 
the  Act  does  not  deal.  Only  now  or  altered 
buildings  come  under  the  provisions ;  there  is 
nothing  to  make  the  owner  of  risky  premises 
reconstruct  them,  or  to  provide  means  of 
escape  for  his  employees  in  case  of  fire.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  the  infringement  of  vested 
interests,  but  the  safety  of  tenants  and 
workpeople  in  the  large  city  warehouses — 
the  right  of  the  public  rather  than  those  of 
the  individual  owner.  No  one  has  a  vested 
interest  in  allowing  his  premises  to  remain 
a  danger  to  his  employees  and  neighbours. 
The  London  County  Council  have  provided  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  in  theatres  and  other 
places  of  assembly  under  the  ^Metropolis 
Management  and  Building  Act,  1878.  These 
are  very  stringent  on  the  provision  of 
exits,  sujierficial  areas  on  different  levels, 
staircases,  and  other  regulations.  Old 
buildings  for  this  purpose  have  to  be 
reconstructed  or  improved,  and  the  Factory 
and  AVorkshop  Act  enforces  regulations 
as  to  exits,  stairs,  &o.,  in  old  as  well 
as  new  buildings.  These  enactments  point 
to  the  urgent  demands  there  are  for 
rendering  existing  buildings  safe.  The 
means  of  escape  from  buildings  are  not 
practically  dealt  with  at  present,  and  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  "  Carritt  v.  Godson," 
the  question  has  been  raised,  the  weakness  of 
the  Act  is  shown.  Again,  tall  buildings  set 
back  behind  one-story  shops  have  rendered 
it  difficult  to  save  the  inmates  in  case  of  fire 
iu  the  shops,  and  the  building  is  too  far  back 
to  be  easily  reached  by  the  fire-escape.  In 
all  such  cases  fire-resisting  exits  through  the 
shops  ought  to  be  provided.  A  more 
scientific  classification  of  fire-resistance  is 
required  than  now  prevails.  The  subject 
demands  that  the  limits  of  resistance  in 
different  kinds  of  buildings  should  be 
measured  by  other  considerations  than 
materials  and  methods.  The  degree  of  pro- 
tection necessary  in  or  near  a  city  workroom 
filled  with  inflammable  goods  like  cotton 
or  furniture  must  be  greater  than  that 
necessary  for  an  ordinary  dwelling-house, 
and  the  executive  of  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  are  right  in  dis- 
criminating between  fire-resisting  materials 
and  systems,  and  their  suggested  minimum 
standards  of  fire-resistance  under  the  heads 
of  Temporary  Protection,  Partial  and  Full 
Protection,  are  worth  consideration. 


liUEEX   VKTOPJ.-V   ilEilORIAL. 

PL.\XS  this  week  have  been  on  view  in  the 
tea-room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  illus- 
trating the  scheme  as  finally  modified  for  the 
Grande  Place  which  is  to  be  set  out  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace  in  connection  with  the 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial.  The  work  of  forming 
the  plateau  for  this  purpose  is  in  hsind,  and  the 
retaining- wall  skirting  St.  James's  Park  is 
about  to  be  commenced  at  once,  because  the 
earthwork  thus  undertaken  and  this  wall  wiU 
have  to  be  finished  by  Xovember  next.  The 
encircling  road  outside  the  inclosed  area,  which 
formed  so  conspicuous  and  fine  a  feature  in  3Ir. 
Aston  AV'ebb's  competition  design,  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  traffic  instead  will  pass  in 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  much  as  it  does  at 
present.  The  monument  surmounted  by  3Ir. 
Brock's  statue  of  the  late  (Jueen  will  be  brought 
somewhat  more  forward  into  the  Crrande  Place 
— or  (iueen"s  Garden,  as  it  is  to  be  called — 
to  enable  this  road  to  be  made,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
stone  colonnade  with  arched  gateways  which  5Ir. 
Webb  designed  in  his  modified  scheme,  alow  iron 
inclosure  railing  will  extend  between  the  monu- 
ment an.l  the  front  of  the  palace.  This  is  con- 
sidered an  improvement,  and  the  opinion  to  that 
effect  is  based  upon  the  appearance  produced  by  a 
model  t.)  scale.  It  was  felt  that  the  gateways 
were  somewhat  overpowering  .as  compared  with 
the  central  feature  or  monument,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  rnison  d'etre  of  the  whole  thing.     Xo  doubt 


it  is  diflicult  to  judge  merely  from  a  drawing  :  but 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  change 
which  this  low  iron  railinghas  introduced,  andfrom 
a  monumental  and  architectural  point  of  view  we 
can  but  regret  that  the  grand  roadway  leading 
round  the  Queen's  Garden  up  to  the  Processional 
avenue  has  been  abandoned.  We  certainly  think 
a  great  mistake  is  thus  being  committed.  The  in- 
closing colonnade  will  now  be  encumbered  with 
the  park  grounds,  and  for  such  a  purpose  3ir. 
T.  G.  Jackson's  proposal  was  much  better 
adapted.  A  reference  to  our  illustration  of  his 
design  on  Nov.  S,  1901,  will  demonstrate  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  and  no  doubt  his 
scheme  was  based  advisedly  on  the  assumption 
that  the  whole  composition  was  to  nestle  as  it 
were  in  the  Park.  Uur  illustration  of  Mr.  Aston 
Webb's  design  appeared  in  the  BriLnrxc,  News 
for  Nov.  1,  UlOl,  and  the  plan  in  the  following 
issue.  The  radius  of  the  <iueen's  Garden  will 
be  300ft.,  and  the  site  of  the  memorial  will 
now  be  laid  out  with  flower-beds  and  grass- 
plots  so  as  to  give  some  idea  of  the  ultimate  form 
to  be  assumed  by  the  permanent  work. 


LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

C10MMENTS  have  been  made  by  ourselves  and 
/  the  profession  generally  on  the  acceptance 
cf  the  position  of  joint  architect  to  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral  by  Mr.  Bodley,  one  of  the  assessors  in 
the  recent  competition.  It  is  very  rightly  felt 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  an  assessor  should 
have  no  interest,  present  or  prospective,  in  the 
result  of  a  competition,  beyond  assuring  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability  that  the  best  design  should 
secure  the  award. 

In  the  present  instance  we  believe  the  following 
are  the  facts  :  — When  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
author  of  the  selected  design  was  Mr.  Scott,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  with  no 
practical  experience  of  building,  the  committee 
naturally  felt  great  hesitation  in  placing  so 
important  a  work  in  his  hands.  They  at  first 
decided  to  .abandon  the  result  of  the  competition 
altogether ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
representations  from  the  assessors,  they  after- 
wards reconsidered  this  decision,  and  invited  Mr. 
Bodley  to  act  as  joint  architect  with  Mr.  Scott. 
This  ilr.  Bodley  at  first  declined,  but  expressed 
his  willingness  to  become  "advisory  "  architect. 
The  committee,  however,  would  not  agree  to 
this  suggestion,  and  it  was  plainly  intimated 
that,  unless  he  could  see  his  way  to  taking  the 
position  of  joint  architect,  Mr.  Scott's  design 
would  be  definitely  abandoned.  The  situation 
thus  created  was  a  most  difficult  one,  and  in  order 
to  insure  that  substantial  justice  should  be  done, 
and  that  the  competition,  which  had  entailed  so 
much  thought  and  labour,  should  not  prove 
abortive,  Mr.  Bodley  finally  agreed  to  the  com- 
mittee's wish,  and  became  joint  architect,  a 
position  which,  however,  he  had  neither  sought 
nor  desired.  The  publication  of  these  facts  will 
probably  remove  a  good  deal  of  misconception. 


REGISTRATION    OF    QUALIFIED 
ARCHITECTS. 

YORKSHIEE    OPIKIOX. 

IN  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  ^Vrchitects,  that  the 
allied  societies  should  express  their  opinions  on 
the  above  subject,  a  special  general  meeting  of 
the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesdaj-  evening  in  last  week,  the 
president,  Jlr.  Butler  Wilson,  in  the  chair,  when 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — "  Resolved 
— that  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  this 
meeting  of  members  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  allied  with  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  expresses  itself  in 
favour  of  the  '  Statutory  registration  of  qualified 
architects,'  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Royal 
Institute  will  take  early  measures  to  give  effect 
to  a  principle  which  would  give  our  profession  a 
recognised  status,  and  raise  the  standard  of 
architectural  education  and  training  throughout 
the  kingdom." 

The  question  of  registration  is,  says  the  Leeds 
Jfrmtrt/,  now  being  discussed  by  the  profession, 
and  there  is  at  present  a  Bid  dealing  with  the 
matter  actually  before  Parliament. 

The  statutory  registration  of  architects  infers 
that  the  right  to  practise  under  the  style  and  title 
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of  "  architect  "  would  be  confined  to  those  who 
were  duly  qualified  to  do  so :  and  only  such 
persons  could  legally  sue  for  and  recover  fees  for 
their  services  as  architects. 

It  is  expected  that  the  result  would  be  parallel 
to  that  effected  by  the  registration  of  the  medical 
and  legal  professions,  the  advantages  of  which, 
to  both  profession  and  public,  have  been  too  well 
proved  to  be  referred  to  at  length. 

Registration  will  notprevent  unqualified  persons 
designing  and  superintending  the  erection  of 
buildings,  any  more  than  the  Medical  Act  can 
suppress  quaclis  and  charlatans  ;  but  it  would  at 
once  distinguish  the  qualified  from  the  un- 
qualified, and  be  an  act  of  justice  both  to  pro- 
fession and  public,  who  would  naturally  hesitate 
to  employ  persons  against  whom  they  would  have 
little  chance  of  redress  for  negligence  or  incom- 
petence in  a  Court  of  Law. 

Those  in  favour  of  the  movement  are  of  opinion 
that  registration  would  carry  with  it  even  more 
valuable  consequences — viz.,  The  further  spread 
of  sound  architectural  education  and  training ; 
that  registration  will  form  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  our  students  to  enter  for  and  pass  the 
qualifying  examination  on  which  their  future 
status  and  prospects  would  depend.  Although 
registration  would  admit,  up  to  a  certain  date, 
architects  at  present  in  practice,  who  could  furnish 
evidence  of  qua'ification  to  be  teimed  such,  with- 
out the  test  of  an  examination  (as  was  the  case 
with  the  medical  profession),  nevertheless  the 
possible  immediate  and  short-timed  disadvantages 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  future  gain  to 


OX   BUILDING  TIMBERS.— XXXI. 

TAMARAC — HACMATAC — OREGON    PIXE — SEQUOIA. 

THE  greatestdifliculty experienced  in  describing 
Xorth  American  building  timbers  arises  from 
the  unfortunate  practice,  which  is  only  too  com- 
mon, of  giving  the  same  name  to  different  woods, 
and  of  sometimes  using  no  less  than  a  dozen 
different  names  for  the  same  wood.  Botanists 
are  quite  as  much  at  fault  in  this  respect  as  timber 
converters  (lumbermen),  for  it  is  by  no  means 
rare  to  find  the  same  name  given  to  very  different 
trees,  or  to  discover  that  the  same  tree  may  be 
con-ectly  called  by  half-a-dozen  different  scientific 
names.  This  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  when  trees  were  first  cut  down  for  building 
or  firewood  they  were  hastily  distinguished  by 
purely  local  names,  each  consumer  giving  any 
species  that  name  which  best  expressed  in  a 
popular  way  a  leading  characteristic  of  either 
bark,  stem,  branches,  or  leaves ;  botanists,  too, 
working  independently  of  each  other,  often  gave 
fanciful  names  to  trees  which,  though  these  were 
subsequently  abandoned  in  most  cases  for  others 
denoting  a  more  accurate  and  scientific  classifi- 
cation, still  "  stick  on"  in  many  districts  as  well 
as  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  much  to  the 
perplexity  and  annoyance  of  the  student  who 
tries  to  fathom  the  depths  of  this  branch  of  the 
building  trade.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
no  less  than  twelve  Ironwoods,  sixteen  Junipers, 
six  Yellow  Pines,  eight  Balsams,  and  others 
much  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  each  name 
referring  to  different  species,  and  often  to  different 
genera.  Even  in  this  list  not  one  of  the  "  Yellow 
Pines  "  referred  to  is  that  known  as  "Yellow 
Pine"  in  England,  fur  they  are  what  we  call 
"Pitch  Pine,"  and  what  is  known  as  "  YeUow 
Pine"  here  is  "  \Vhite  Pine"  in  the  States. 
Again,  take  Cedar  as  an  example  of  this  erratic 
naming  of  woods.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  it  in 
the  ordinary  pencil  cedar,  where  it  appears  as  a 
soft,  even  grained,  reddish,  highly  scented  wood  ; 
but  in  reality  no  less  than  seven  different  trees 
furnish  wotd  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Cedar." 
First,  the  Cedars  are  divided  into  two  classes 
oy  the  trade,  the  "White"  and  the  "Red"; 
then  the  ^Yhite  Cedar  may  be  a  Thuja,  Chamaj- 
cyparis  Thyoides,  or  C.  Lawsoniana,  or  it  maybe 
a  Libocedrus,  and  the  Red  Cedar  may  be  a 
Juniper  or  a  Sequoia.  Our  pencil  Cedar  is  not  a 
true  Cedar,  it  is  a  Juniper  (Yirginiana),  so  that  a 
specification  which  provides  for  joiner's  work  of 
any  kind  to  be  of  "  Cedar"  without  naming  the 
tree  from  which  that  cedar  is  to  be  obtained,  is 
too  vague  to  be  of  any  value  in  determining  the 
kind  of  wood  the  builder  is  to  supply.  Fir  is 
another  much-abused  name  :  it  is  applied  indis- 
criminately to  spruce  and  pine,  though  it  happens 
to  be  neither  of  them  ;  it  is  something  like  Spruce, 
but  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  it  as  well  as 
from  Pine  and  Larch  by  the  absence  of  resin  ducts 


in  the  wood  and  bark.  All  the  Firs  are  now  known 
as  Abiex,  the  Larch  Lnri.r,  the  Pines  rinits,  the 
Spruce  Ficia,  and  the  Hemlocks  Tsmjn.  The 
hemlock  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  last  article 
sometimes  finds  its  way  into  the  London  market, 
where  it  is  known  as  "  Hemlock  Spruce,"  another 
example  of  confusion  of  names  in  the  trade,  for 
the  Hemlocks  and  Spruces  are  different  trees  ;  it  is 
imported  from  Canada,  and  sells  for  the  same 
price  as  spruce,  being  graded  in  about  half-a- 
dozen  different  qualities.  The  prices  of  "  hem- 
lock spruce"  are  as  follows : —First  quality,  3in. 
bylliu.,£13;  3in.  by  9in.,  £13;  Sin.  by  Sin., 
£1110:  3in.  by7in.,  £U  153.  ;  3in.  by  6in.,  £11. 
Fourth  quality,  2in,  by  6in.,  £6  15  ;  2in.  by  5in., 
£6.  Fifth  quality  3in.  by  Sin.,  £7  lOs.  ;  Sin.  by 
6in.,  £7.  Any  builder  who  uses  the  hemlock  for 
joinery  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  and  twisting  it  will  undergo  as  it  dries 
in  the  seasoning. 

TAMARAC 

Hacmatac  is  another  soft  wood  sometimes 
imported  here,  but  parcels  of  it  are  not  very 
often  met  with  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  it  is 
a  Larch,  and  rejoices  in  an  unusual  number  of 
names,  scientific  and  popular.  Amongst  the 
scientific  ones  are  Larix  Americana,  L.  Laricina, 
L.  Tenuifolia,  L.  Pendula.  L.  Macrocarpa,  L. 
Intermedia,  L.  Americana  Rubra,  and  in  the 
older  botanical  books  it  is  Pinus  Larix  Rubra, 
P.  Pendula,  P.  Macrocarpa,  and  P.  Intermedia  ; 
in  these  old  books  it  is  also  Abies  Pendula,  and 
A.  Macrocarpa.  The  popular  names  are  Larch, 
Tamarack.  American  Larch,  Black  Larch,  Juniper, 
Espinette  Rouge,  Red  Larch,  and  Ka-neh-tens 
("The  leaves  fall"),  a  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Indians,  for  the  tree  is  not  evergreen.  Hacmatac  is, 
after  all,  only  a  variety  of  Tamarac  or  Tamarack, 
a  name  given  to  the  American  Larches,  of  which 
there  are  two  species,  that  already  referred  to  as 
Larix  Americana,  and  another  known  as  Larix 
Occidentalis.  Hacmatac  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
wood  of  the  Larix  Americana,  which  is  a  smaller 
tree  than  the  Larix  Occidentalis.  Hacmatac 
grows  in  Kewfoundland  and  Labrador.  It  is  also 
found  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  To 
the  north-west  it  extends  to  the  Mackenzie  River 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  to  the  south  by 
Maine  and  Minnesota  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
American  larch  is  a  medium-sized  tree  from 
80ft.  to  100ft.  high,  and  from  •20in.  to  SOin.  in 
diameter.  It  grows  here  in  moist  uplands  ;  but 
it  is  found  covering  swamps  when  it  is  small  and 
of  poor  quality.  The  wood  is  coarse-grained, 
hard,  strong,  and  fairly  durable,  even  when  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  so  that  it  makes  good  tele- 
graph poles,  fencing,  and  railway  sleepers,  though 
it  is  not  much  used  for  any  kind  of  building 
except  shedding  and  other  rough  temporary  work. 

The  other  Larch,  "  Occidentalis,"  is  found 
locally  abundant,  though  scattered  over  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  to  Jlontana.  It  is  also  found 
in  British  Columbia,  south  of  latitude  53'^,  and 
along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Jloun- 
tains.  This  Western  Larch  is  rather  a  large- 
sized  tree,  growing  from  100ft.  to  loOtt.  high, 
and  from  SGin.  to  56in.  in  diameter,  some  of  the 
largest  specimens  being  found  in  the  Flat  Head 
River  Yalley,  Montana,  where  this  tree  appears 
to  attain  its  greatest  development,  scattered 
amongst  other  conifers,  as  it  is  never  found 
forming  forests,  as  other  conifers  do  in  certain 
districts.  The  wood  is  resinous,  hard,  and 
coarse-grained  :  it  is  seldom  used  for  building, 
and  its  destination  is  usually  in  rail  sleepers, 
posts,  or  for  fuel.  The  popular  names  of  this 
Tamarack,  are  Larch,  Red  American  Lirch, 
Western  Tamarack,  Western  Larch,  and  Great 
Western  L'irch.  It  weighs  about  o91b.  to  the 
cubic  foot.  The  London  prices  for  Hacmatac 
are — Sin.  by  Sin.  to  r2in,  £5  17s.  6d.  ;  Sin.  by 
7in.,  £6  IDs. ;  and  Sin.  by  6in.,  £6  73.  6d. 

ORE'iON     PIXE. 

A  wood  now  being  gradually  taken  into  use  by 
builders  is  the  bastard  hemlock  or  spruce  known 
as  "Oregon,"  or  British  Columbia  Pine.  The 
tree  which  furnishes  this  wood  also  rejoices  in  a 
number  of  scientific  and  other  names,  its  correct 
name,  according  to  the  most  recent  authority, 
being  .Pseudotsuga  Taxifolia  ;  it  is  also  known 
as  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  Pinus  Taxifolia,  Pinus 
Uouglasii,  Abies  Taxifolia,  Abies  Douglasii,  Abies 
Mucronata,  Tsuga  Douglasii,  and  Tsuga  Ijindley- 
ana.  Its  common  names  are  Red  Fir,  Douglas 
Spruce,  Douglas  Fir,  Yellow  Fir,  Spruce,  Oregon 
Pine,  Red  Pine,  Puget  Sound  Pine,  Douglas 
Tree,  and  Cork-barked  Douglas  Spruce.  It 
will    be    seen    that  the   wood   is   spruce  or  fir 


in  popular  language  and  false  hemlock  in 
scientific  language,  for  it  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  wood  of  all  these  trees. 
"Oregon  Pine"  is  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  region, 
the  Pseudotsuga  being  a  genus  which  consists  of 
a  single  widely-distributed  species  found  nowhere 
but  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
tree  grows  to  a  fair  size  in  Colorado,  even  at  a 
height  of  10,000ft.  above  the  sea  level ;  it  forma 
extensive  forests  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
species  in  West  Oregon  and  AVashington  terri- 
tory, in  both  of  which  districts  it  reaches  its 
greatest  development ;  in  latitude  it  extends 
from  British  America  to  Mexico.  "  Oregon 
Pine  "  is  not  found  in  the  Coast  Archipelago 
north  of  Vancouver  Island  ;  hence  it  does  not 
reach  the  55°  of  north  latitude.  On  the  margin  of 
its  extreme  limits  north  and  south  the  trees  do 
not  attain  to  anything  like  the  size  of  those  grown 
in  the  Central  Pacific  Region.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances,  Oregon  Pines  grow  from 
200ft.  to  300ft.  high,  attaining  a  diameter  of 
from  3ft.  to  10ft.  and  over,  in  parts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  it  rarely  attains  the  height  of  100ft. 
Like  all  other  trees,  its  size  is  determined  within 
certain  limits  by  the  factors  of  soil,  climate,  and 
position  with  regard  to  other  trees.  The  wood  is 
hard,  strong,  and  coarse-grained  ("  red  fir  "),  or 
fined-grained  and  more  easily  worked  ("  yellow 
fir");  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  light  red  or 
yellow,  the  latter  being  the  most  valuable  build- 
ing timber.  Both  varieties  are  from  trees  of 
the  same  species,  the  difference  being  due  more  to 
the  age  of  the  trees  than  anything  else.  The 
sapwood  is  always  easily  recognised,  as  it  is 
nearly  white.  X  great  objection  to  this  Oregon 
Pine  is  that  as  it  "  seasons  "it  become  flinty  and 
hard  to  work,  so  that  it  is  not  fitted  for  joinery 
work ;  but  for  carpentry  and  heavy  con- 
struction of  all  kinds  it  is  a  valuable  timber, 
where  much  labour  is  not  to  be  expended  on 
it.  One  sawn  log  of  this  timber,  H2£t.  long 
bj'  2iin.  square,  prime  "  three  crowns," 
sold  by  auction  in  London  last  May,  brought 
2s.  Id.  per  cubic  foot.  Several  other  logs  were 
sold,  varying  from  52ft.  to  lOlift.  long,  and  from 
1-lin.  to  22in.  square,  at  prices  varying  from 
Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  "jd.  per  cube  foot,  the  highest- 
priced  logs  being  some  from  87ft.  to  90ft.  long, 
and  ISin.  to  19|in.  square,  which  fetched  13Ss. 
per  load.  The  consignment  was  from  Vancouver 
Island.  The  ordinary  Oregon  Pine  "lumber" 
from  Port  Blakeley,  Chemaines,  and  Puget 
Sound,  consigned  and  sold  as  "prime,  dry,  un- 
sorted,"  brings  the  following  prices  : — -tin.  l>y 
llin.,  £12  lOs.  ;  Sin.  by  loin..  Sin.  by  liin.,  and 
Sin.  by  12in.,  £13  ;  2in.  by  loin,  and  llin.,  £10, 
all  at  per  Petersburg  standard.  The  same 
quality,  2in.  by  llin.  to  16in.,  Is.  4d.  per  cube 
foot;  Inin.  by  12in.  and  IJin.  by  llin.  Is.  Sd. 
per  toot',  6in.  by  r2in.  from  20ft.  to  40ft.  long, 
Is.  Id.  per  foot.  Small  floated  logs,  from  Sin.  to 
lOin.  square,  and  from  50ft.  to  .)2ft.  long,  60s. 
per  load:  the  same  sizes,  20ft.  to  24ft.  long.  Sis. 
per  load.  The  load  of  timber  being  50c. ft.,  one 
denonaination  is  easily  reduced  to  the  other  at  a 
glance.  Log  timber  is  usually  sold  by  the  "  load," 
and  lumber  by  the  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred 
or  the  cubic  foot. 

SEQUOIA. 

Sequoia  is  another  endemic  genus  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Region,  where  it  is  represented  by  two 
species,  the  Sequoia  Gigantea,  and  the  Sequoia 
Sempervirens,  the  first  being  well  known,  by 
reputation  at  least,  as  "  the  biggest  tree  in  the 
universe."  The  godfathers  of  the  big  tree  gave 
it  several  names  in  rapid  succession.  First,  in 
1853,  it  was  called  "  Wellingtonia  Gigantea"; 
second,  in  1S54,  it  w.is  renamed  "  Sequoia 
Gigantea"  ;  third,  in  1854  again,  it  received  the 
name  "  Taxodium  Waahingtonianum  "  ;  and  the 
fourth  and  last  name,  given  in  1855,  was 
"  Sequoia  Wellingtoniana."  It  now  has  only  one 
scientific  and  one  popular  name,  and  there  is 
much  cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  number  of 
names  a  tree  may  have  is  in  no  way  proportionate 
to  its  size. 

The  Sequoia  is  the  largest  tree  in  the  American, 
forests  ;  it  is  fourd  along  the  western  slopesof 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  from  America 
River  (Sacramento)  in  the  north  to  the  head- 
waters of  Deer  Creek  on  the  south ;  it  occurs  in 
valleys  and  moist  hollows  forming  isolated 
grooves,  some  of  the  specimens  being  from  250ft. 
to  400ft.  high,  and  from  20ft.  to  40ft.  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  soft,  weak,  brittle,  and  coarse- 
grained, yet  durable  in  contact  with  soil ;  a 
cube  foot  weighs  onlj-  l&lb.  The  sapwood  is 
narrow  and  white,  thus  contrasting  with  the  heart- 
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wood,  which  is  a  clear  red  that  gradually  darkens 
onexposure  to  light.  This  Sequoia  is  not  a  good 
building  timber  for  carpentry  or  joinery.  In  the 
otates  it  ia  converted  into  lumber,  fencing, 
shingles,  &c.  Sequoia  Sempervirens  (svn.  Tax- 
odium  Sempervirens  and  Abies  Religiosa)  is 
a  much  smaller  tree  than  the  Gigantea':  it 
grows  to  heights  of  from  200ft.  to  300ft.,  with 
diameters  of  8ft.  and  2 1ft.  respectively.  The 
greatest  development  is  attained  in  wet  situations 
on  the  borders  of  streams,  and  it  gradually  dies 


out  on  hillsides  and  other  dry  situations.  This 
tree  is  limited  to  the  coast  ranges  of  California, 
extending  30  or  JO  miles  inland  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  Oregon  (42°)  to  that  between 
Monterey,  and  St.  Louis  Obispo  Counties  in 
latitude  36°.  This  wood  is  like  white  cednr, 
being  light,  soft,  brittle,  easily  split,  and  easily 
worked  ;  the  colour  is  a  light  red,  which  turns 
to  a  brownish  red  on  exposure ;  a  cube  foot 
weighing  261b.  ;  the  sapwood  is  easily  recognised 
as  it  is  nearly  white.     This  sequoia  is   the  pre- 


vailing architectural  timber  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  California,  where  it  is  also  used  for  sleepers, 
telegraph  poles,  wine  butts,  coffins,  &c.  Report 
says  that  this  wood  with  curled  or  contorted 
grain  is  highly  ornamental.  The  writer  has 
used  a  good  deal  more  of  this  timber  than 
he  will  ever  use  again,  and  any  he  has  ever 
seen  was  either  straight-grained  or  grainless, 
so  that  the  curly  and  contorted  varieties  which 
take  a  high  polish  will  have  to  come  along 
yet,  that  is,  if  any  trees  are  left,  for  the  Californian 
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forests  of  tliis  wood  are  being  rapidly  converted 
into  lumber.  Sequoia  may  be  duU-polished  with 
white  beeswax  dissolved  in  turpentine,  or  highly- 
polished  by  using  ordinary  French  polish.  Clear 
polish  leaves  the  wood  its  natural  colour. 
Sequoia  may  be  varnished  by  first  using  a  filling 
of  white  shellac,  which  should  be  sandpapered 
down  when  dry,  after  which  two  coats  of  good 
white  varnish  will  give  the  wood  a  glossy  surface. 
If  each  coat  of  varnish  is  rubbed  down  with 
pumice  and  oil,  and  four  coats  are  given,  a  high 
polish  will  result.  Sequoia  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  popular  building  timber  here.  It  is  a  dead  kind 
of  wood  on  the  bench,  and  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  its  colour,  which  is  darker  than 
ordinary  pencil  cedar.  The  accompanying 
sections  of  Kussian  and  Finnish  deals  may  be 
compared  with  those  in  the  last  article,  showing 
Oregon  I'ine  and  Canadian  woods,  the  latter 
having  a  general  tendency  to  run  into  much 
coarser  grained  timber  than  the  former.  The 
twenty-one  sections  given  here  will  be  described 
fully  in  an  article  on  the  growth  of  trees  in 
height  and  diameter. 


ACADEMY    ARCHITECTURE    AND 
liEVIEW, 

THE  volume  which  Mr.  Alex.  Koch  has  just 
published  in  illustration  of  the  architectural 
drawings  at  Burlington  House  is  a  capital  one, 
including  many  of  the  more  important  exhibits, 
though  we  miss  several  which  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded to  make  this  publication  really  representa- 
tive of  the  show  as  a  whole.  A  second  volume 
will  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that 
these  omissions  possibly  will  be  made  good.  The 
book  includes  many  rejected  contributions  from 
the  Academy  gathering.  All  are  clearly  and 
well  reproduced.  About  double  the  space  in  the 
volume  to  that  accorded  to  the  Academy  Archi 
teoture  in  this  way  is  occupied  by  works  from  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  Exhibition  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  from  the  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Glasgow,  as  well  as  sculpture  from  the  Royal 
Academy.  Thus  considerable  variety  is  insured, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  collection  of 
plates,  some  of  which  are  in  colour,  giving 
interiors  by  foreign  architects.  The  Architec- 
tural Review  part  of  the  little  folio  is  devoted  to 
photographs  and  sketches  of  work  from  the 
Continent,  ending  with  a  competition  design  for 
Cape  Town  T'niverjity  by  the  editor.  The  plans 
in  the  volume  increase  its  utility.  The  advertise- 
ments are  copious,  a  few  being  interspersed 
between  the  divisions  of  the  publication,  rather 
spoiling  its  character.  The  work  ha&  now 
reached  its  tifteeuth  year  of  publication,  and 
Volume  XXIII.  Its  price  is  four  shillings  net 
in  paper  covers. 


PAIXTS,     COLOURS,     OILS,    AND 
VARNISHES*. 

A      USEFUL  little  handbook    has  just  been 
J\.    published  by  Scott,   Greenwood,  and  Co., 
19,  Ludgate-hill,  under    the   above    title.     The 
author,  Mr.  John  Furnell,  manufacturing  fore- 
man and  lecturer  on  the  manufacture  of  painters' 
oils,  colours,  and  varnishes,  at  the  I'olytechnic, 
llegent-street,  writes,  with  a  view  to  give  "  first- 
year"   students   engaged  in    the    study    of  the 
manufacture  of  oils,  colours,  and  varnishes  at  the 
various  technical  classes,  an  opportunity  to  grasp 
the  ordinary  grade  course  with  a  view  to  their 
qualifying  themselves  for  prizes  and  certificates 
offered  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute's   examination.      Mr.    Furnell    is    an    old 
student,  and  his  book  will  be  found  of  service  by 
those  who  are   deficient  in  chemical  knowledge, 
without  which  little  progress  can  be  made.     The 
student  is  rei|uired  to  "  read  carefully  and  do  the 
practical  work  sot  fortli  in  these  pages,"  and  to 
write  out  fully  all  work  done    and  answer  the 
questions  set.     For  those  who  wish  to  occupv  the 
better  appointments  in  laboratories  and  factories, 
the  volume  can  be  recommended.  We  can  only  scan 
over  the  sections  of  the  book  to  show  its  scope. 
The   first  section    illustrates   and   describes   the 
plant   required   for    making  lemon   and   middle 
chromes.      \'ariou3    pigments   are    produced   by 
precipitation,  and  a  home-made  plant  is  suggested 
made  out  of  barrels  and  pipes,  and  this  is  <learly 
illustrated.      Section   11  describes  the  weighing 
up  the  ingredients  for  making  chromes,  such  as 
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bichromate  potash,  soda  crystals,  sulphate  soda, 
water,  placed  in  one  barrel.  Steam  is  admitted 
slowly  to  dissolve  the  two  chemicals.  In  the 
next  barrel  is  placed  acetate  of  lead,  and  water 
and  steam  admitted  to  dissolve  it.  When  cold, 
the  solutions  are  run  out  together  into  another 
vat,  and  the  chemical  action  results  in  chromate 
of  lead  or  lemon  chrome.  Other  laboratory  pro- 
cesses are  described  and  illustrated  for  other 
chromes.  The  mills  for  grinding  the  colours  are 
fuUy  illustrated.  In  like  manner  the  plants 
necessary  for  making  Chinese,  Prussian,  and 
other  blue  pigments,  greens  of  various  kinds, 
earth  pigments  like  burnt  and  raw  sienna,  umber, 
ochres,  Arc,  brown  and  black  pigments,  reds  and 
lakes,  white  pigments,  kc,  are  fully  described. 
The  later  sections  describe  white,  painters'  oils, 
adulterants,  also  deal  with  turpentine,  oil,  and 
spirit  varnishes,  liquid  and  enamel  paints.  The 
last  section  gives  a  series  of  questions  for  students 
who  desire  to  compete  for  prizes  and  certificates. 
These  require  the  student  to  describe  the  plant 
necessary  for  making  various  pigments,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  different  shades  and  hues. 
Some  practical  questions  are  given,  as  how  to 
prepare  a  paint  suitable  for  a  new  wood.  The 
work  is  well  illustrated,  and  its  price  is  23.  6d.  net. 


PRESERVATKJN     OF    STEEL 
STRUCTURES. 


IN 


AN  official  report  on  the  preservation  of  struc- 
tural steel  in  a  late  New  York  building,  the 
Pabst  Building  in  that  city,  is  given  in  the 
Enribicering  Jlcrord.  The  steel  was  exposed  during 
the  demolition  of  the  structure,  and  was  under 
constant  examination  by  engineers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings.  X'umerous  photographs  wei-e 
taken  of  different  parts.  The  data  furnished  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  report  by  Mr.  Jas.  P. 
AVhiskeman,  Assoc. M. Am. C.E.  to  Mr.  Perez  M. 
Stewart,  superintendent  of  buildings.  In  the 
upper  stories  the  steelwork  was  found  in  excellent 
condition.  Slight  quantities  of  rust  were  found, 
chiefly  at  connections  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
elevator  shaft,  and  where  the  columns  were 
inclosed  with  brick  instead  of  being  flushed  with 
mortar.  In  the  lower  parts  of  building  the  corro- 
sion was  greater.  The  building  was  108ft.  high, 
25ft.  wide,  and  54ft.  long.  The  first  story  walls 
were  of  iron ,  the  second  story  of  limestone,  and  the 
upper  stories  of  brick,  supported  by  Z  bar  columns 
at  each  floor.  The  Roebling  system  A,  type  1, 
with  suspended  ceiling,  was  used  for  the  fire- 
proof floor  arches,  and  the  interior  partitions  were 
of  expanded  metal  channels  and  a  patent  plaster. 
The  outer  walls  were  furred  on  the  inside  with 
hollow  bricks,  and  the  interior  columns  incased 
in  hollow  terracotta  blocks.  The  columns  rested 
on  cast-iron  bases  resting  in  the  rock,  others  were 
carried  on  grillage  beams.  The  steelwork,  before 
leaving  the  shop,  was  cleaned  of  scale  rust  and 
dirt,  and  given  one  good  coat  of  pure  boiled  linseed 
oil,  worked  into  all  joints  and  open  spaces.  Pins, 
pin-holes,  machined  surfaces,  were  coated  with 
pure  whitelead  and  tallow.  The  contact  surfaces, 
in  riveted  work,  were  specified  to  be  painted 
before  riveting,  and  two  coats  of  paint  were  to 
be  given  to  pieces  not  accessible  after  erection. 
After  erection  all,  excepting  the  structural  work, 
was  to  have  one  coat  of  paint  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil.  Grillage  beams  were  to  be 
covered  with  a  coat  of  liquid  asphalte  before 
setting  in  place,  and  other  structural  work  was 
to  receive  one  coat  of  "  Nobrac  "  before  leaving 
the  shops,  and  after  erection  an  additional  coat 
of  the  same  paint.  The  work  was  begun  in 
October,  1898,  and  finished  in  about  a  year,  and 
was  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  by  Henry  F.  Kilburn, 
architect.  Snowstorms  and  severe  weather  were 
experienced,  and  delayed  the  steelwork  for  some 
time.  In  December,  1902,  removal  of  the  struc- 
tural steel  was  commenced.  The  expanded  metal 
and  channels  in  the  partitions  were  badly  rusted, 
and  the  patent  plaster  seemed  to  aid  the  rusting. 
In  the  basement  floor  the  ceiling  rods  had  rusted 
away,  and  the  arch  centring  was  also  rusted  where 
exposed.  Over  the  refrigerators  in  the  sub-base- 
ment vault  the  rods  holding  the  ceiling  had  com- 
pletely rusted  out  and  the  ceiling  was  ready  to 
fall ;  Ih'!  wire  cloth  had  gone,  but  the  concrete 
floor  arches  at  these  points  were  not  affected  by 
the  rusting  of  temporary  centring,  but  remained 
strong.  The  boiler  stack  of  v^ein.  and  Jin.  sheet 
steel  cohered  with  asbestos,  held  by  galvanised 
wire  mesh  imbedded  in  it,  was  covered  by 
rust.  It  was  probably  painted  with  a  mineral 
paint  which  the  heat  had  reduced  to  dust.     The 


following  examples  of  corrosion  of  the  structural 
steel  are  given,  but  these  are  exceptional.     The 
interior  beams,   girders,  and  columns  above  the 
first   floor  were,   as  a  rule,  free  from  corrosion, 
although  little  patches  of  rust  were  found  along 
the  outer  edges  of  flanges  of  beams,  probably  not 
well   painted,    or  along   the  webs   of  the  beams 
where  the  paint  was  scraped  off  on  ramming  the 
concrete.     The  drying  out  of  the  concrete  would 
then  cause  such   "rust.     But   these  patches  were 
slight.     At    the     connections     of     columns  and 
girders  the  outlines  of  the  angles  could  be  seen  in 
rust.     C^orrosion  was  more  extensive  on  the  inner 
side   of    the  webs  of   the  channels   forming  the 
elevator  framing  where  unprotected.     The  wall 
columns  and  girders  were  most  affected  on  the 
north  side,  and  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  stories 
there  was  more  corrosion  than  above  or  below, 
probably  due  to  imperfect  coating.     Other  girder 
webs  were  badly  rusted,  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  these  rusted 
points   on    the    web   contained   the    shop-marks 
and  were  never  painted ;  but  some  columns  and 
beams  on  the  first  story  were  in  good  preservation. 
The  connections  were  "found  badly  corroded.    The 
cast-iron   columns   in   the   basement   and  vaults 
were  in  an  excellent  state,  although  the  girders 
next    were    rusted ;     but     these    columns    were 
covered   with   ordinary  lime  mortar  held  to  the 
column  by  galvanised  wire  mesh.     Other  parts  of 
the  structure  are  described  in  the  Rrconl,  to  which 
we  are  indebted,  and  the  photographic  illustra- 
tions help  to  explain  the  results.     The  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  these  observations  are  that 
the  preservation  of  steel  depends  mainly  on  the 
protection  afforded  by  paint,  or  the  encasing  of 
members  in  concrete   or   lime  mortar,   and  that 
steel  can  resist  oxidation  when  these  protective 
coverings  have  been  thorough  ;  that  paint  is  not 
always   reliable  in  damp   walls  ;    that  cast  iron, 
withstands    rust    better    than   steel.     The   facts 
recorded  show  that  the  connections  of  iron  and 
steel  ai-e  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  rust,  and 
these   should  be  well  painted  or  covered  with  a 
material  like  cinder  concrete.     All  the  unpainted 
steel-work,    tie  -  rods,    hangers,    and    expanded 
metal   were     found    rusted   more    or    less,    and 
also  the  angles  and  flanges  of  girders,  showing 
that  the  paint  had  in  many  cases  been  rubbed  off, 
or  had  not  been  coated  after  fixing.    Considerable 
care  and  supervision  is  necessary  in  seeing  that 
the  specified  coats  are  applied.     The  splice  plates 
of  columns  are  often  found  to  have  rusted  behind, 
caused  by  scraping,  or  the  paint  had  been  rubbed 
off,   so   with   heads    of    rivets,   which   are  often 
rusted  before  the  flanges  and  webs.     These  are 
matters  that  require  very  careful  inspection.     AU 
machined     surfaces,     pinholes,     riveted     work 
should    be  painted   or   coated   with    pure   white 
lead    and    tallow,    and    after    erection    another 
coat  of  paint  is  necessary,  or  boiled  oil  should  be 
worked  into  aU  joints.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
finishing  operations  during  erection  often  leave 
the  steel  surfaces  bare,  and   nothing  is  done  in 
the  way  of  repainting. 


CEMENT  JOINTS   IN   DRAINS. 

IN  his  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  Mr.  James 
D.  Armstrong,  Prof.  Assoc.  Surveyors' 
Institution,  gave  some  useful  advice,  which  we 
noticed  last  week  in  connection  with  the  late 
conference  at  Bradford.  The  quality  of  the 
Portland  cement  is  important.  The  author  says : 
"  It  should  be  tested  for  contraction,  expansion, 
adhesion,  disintegration  (by  boiling  for  21  hours 
after  joints  have  been  made  for  24  hours) .  Specific 
gravity  should  be  about  3-1.  Weight  per  bushel 
is  an  unreliable  guide — also  whether  it  contains 
free  lime  or  gypsum ;  then  further  for  tensile 
strain,  which  should  not  be  less  than  5001b.  per 
square  inch,  at  seven  days.  The  briquettes  being 
mixed  up  as  stiff  as  possible,  are  "thumbed" 
into  the  mould.  And  lastly,  but  not  the  less 
important,  its  fineness.  80  per  cent,  of  which 
shall  pass  through  a  sieve  having  32,400  holes 
per  square  inch,  and  the  whole  through  a  sieve  of 
2,500  holes  per  square  inch."  The  useof  hot  lima 
for  foundations  is  not  recommended,  on  account  of 
expansion.  Cement  only  should  be  used.  The 
trench  excavated  is  often  much  too  narrow,  and 
the  pipes  are  often  laid  and  jointed  without  suffi- 
cient care ; — the  inspector  is  in  a  hurry,  and  gives 
orders  to  "  fill  in ' '  before  the  work  is  looked  at,  the 
trenches  are  filled  up,  and  the  soil  rammed  down. 
The  consequence  of  this  haste  is  shaken  and 
broken  joints.  Can  such  joints  ever  hold  water  ? 
The  only  cement  joint  that  will  stand  satist'ac- 
to-ily   the    water  test  is  this— i.e.,  the  cement 
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should  be  keyed  at  both  ends,  the  whole  space  in 
the  joint  being  filled  inwithcement  without  gaskin 
or  other  material,  and  no  sand  should  be  used.  The 
Hfost  important  point  at  which  the  joint  should 
be  perfect  is  between  the  end  of  the  spigot  and 
the  bottom  of  the  socket — a  fact  overlooked  by- 
many  engineers,  who  specify  gaskin.  Sec.  When 
the  socket  and  spigot  touch,  the  surfaces  should  be 
unglazed,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  "key"  for 
cement.  If,  from  careless  stacking  in  the  kilns 
the  ends  are  glazed,  they  should  be  chipped  to 
give  a  "  key  "  to  the  cement.  The  remarks  on 
these  and  other  points  are  worth  noting  by  all 
engaged  in  lajing  pipes  or  inspecting  the  work. 


BRICK   PAVINU    INT    IOWA. 

THE  paving  brick  committee  of  the  Iowa 
Engineering  Society,  after  two  years  of 
painstaking  in\estigation  of  its  special  subject, 
made  a  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  held  at  Cedar  Ilapids  in  January,  1902, 
which  report,  together  with  the  discussion  it 
elicited,  has  recently  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  contains  complete  and  detailed  informa- 
tion not  only  regarding  practically  every  yard  of 
brick  pavement  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  but  also 
such  allied  information  as  the  cost  of  asphalte, 
macadam,  and  other  pavements  in  the  cities  where 
brick  is  used.  It  was  oi'iginally  proposed  that 
the  committee,  which  is  composed  of  I'rofessor  A. 
Marston,  Ames,  la.,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  C.  R. 
AUen,  C.  P.  Chase,  C.  S.  Magowan,  and  Wm. 
Steyh,  should  prepare  a  set  of  standard  specifica- 
tions for  brick  paving ;  but  this  was  not  done,  it 
being  thought  that  on  account  of  the  variation  in 
local  conditions  it  would  be  better  to  present  the 
entire  data,  and  let  each  engineer  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 

The  results  cf  the  investigation  show  how  very 
important  brick  paving  is  in  Iowa  in  comparison 
with  other  pavements.  The  cedar  block  pave- 
ments formerly  laid  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
ha\e  in  every  case  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
many  of  them  have  already  been  replaced  with 
brick.  Cedar  Rapids,  in  reply  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  brick  had  proved  satisfactory  as  com- 
pared with  other  pavements,  says :  "It  is  much 
better  than  cedar  blocks,  of  which  we  have  had 
plenty,  but  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  would  like." 
Macadam  has  been  laid  extensively  in  some  places, 
due  mainly  to  its  cheapness,  and  occasionally  it 
has  been  used  later  as  a  foundation  for  brick.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  also  a  strong  tendency 
m  Iowa  to  construct  asphalte  pavements  on  resi- 
dence streets,  where  financial  considerations 
permit,  and  where  well  built  these  pavements 
have  proved  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  by  far 
the  greatest  area  of  paving  in  the  State  has  been 
of  bricfc,  and  brick  will  piobably  continue  to  be 
the  main  pavement  of  Iowa  in  the  future.  The 
returns  from  23  cities  and  towns  gave  as 
totals  : — 4,030,696  square  yards  of  brick  pave- 
ment, 192, .SS4  square  yards  of  asphalte,  and 
:;ij4,937  square  j'ards  of  wood-block  pavements  in 
the  state. 

Some  of  the  general  results  of  the  investigation 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — Horseshoe  wear 
un  the  brick  pavements  has  been  found  of  more 
i-onsequence  than  the  wear  due  to  wheels.  The 
f^eneral  opinion  seems  to  be  that  re-pressed  bricks 
are  the  best,  though  some  city  engineers  thought 
not.  There  seems  to  be  no  marked  preference 
lor  either  end  or  side-cut  bricks :  but  it  is 
generally  considered  that  round-edged  bricks 
wear  better  th&n  the  square-edged  ones.  Concrete 
is  considered  the  best  foundation,  but  this  depends 
much  on  the  location.  The  majority  of  the  cities 
prefer  a  Uin.  or  2in.  sand  cushion  for  the  bricks, 
ilthough  it  varies  from  lin.  to  oin.  There  are 
50  many  different  recommendations  for  deter- 
mining the  cross-section  of  the  roadway  that  it  is 
loipossible  to  draw  any  general  conclusions.  An 
e:;posure  of  Gin.  to  Sin.  of  the  face  of  the  curb  is 
ittommended,  and  it  is  not  as  a  rule  considered 
worth  while  to  point  curb-joints  with  cement 
mortar.  The  curbs  are  generally  set  on  sand. 
The  combined  concrete  curb  and  gutter  has  not 
!  been  much  used  in  Iowa,  but  i 5  considered  to  be 
;very  good.  ticcaBionally  there  was  some  heaving 
due  to  severe  cold  weather,  and  in  a  few  cases 
1  iimbling  of  the  pavement  was  noticed  .at  the  same 
time ;  but  as  a  rule  such  results  were  not  notice- 
it  ilc.  Several  engineers  recommend  a  special 
I  rick  for  use  along  street  railway  tracks. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  there  are  given 
typical  crofs-sections  of  the  brick  pavements  in 
ill  of  the  principal  cities  of  Iowa  and  as  much  of 
ihe  information  as  possible  has  been  compiled  into 


a  table.  In  that  tabular  statement  the  cost 
of  the  round  untreated  cedar  block  paving  in 
Sioux  City  is  given  as  l'33dol.  per  square  yard, 
there  being  213-437yds.  in  the  city.  In  Council 
Bluffs  the  cost  is  given  as  l-40dol.  to  r.i9dol., 
there  being  l")2-.500  square  yards  in  that  city. 
The  cost  of  limestone  block  in  Burlington  is  given 
as  l'2.5dol.  per  square  yard,  and  granite  block 
as  2-75dol. 

The  committee  calls  especial  attention  to  the 
subject  of  foundations.  At  the  present  time, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  brick  paving  success- 
fully constructed  upon  macadam  foundation,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  pavements  from  which  selection 
would  usually  be  made.  These  are  the  single 
course  of  brick  on  concrete  foundation,  and  the 
two-course  brick  pavements.  The  two-course 
pavement  was  the  form  first  adopted,  and  will 
still  usually  be  cheaper  to  construct  than  a  pave- 
ment with  a  concrete  base.  The  exact  difference 
in  cost  will  vary  with  local  conditions,  such  as, 
for  example,  whether  a  cheap  local  brick  can  be 
obtained  for  the  under  course,  and  whether 
materials  for  concrete  are  abundant,  cheap,  and 
of  good  quality.  The  opinion  of  engineers  seems 
to  be  usually  in  favour  of  the  pavement  with  the 
concrete  base ;  but  where  the  soil  under  the  pave- 
ment furnishes  a  good,  hard,  dry  foundation,  and 
where  the  traffic  is  not  too  heavy,  the  two-course 
pa\ement  has  gi\en  good  satisfaction.  Concrete 
is  required  wherever  there  is  anj'  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  foundations,  and  wherever 
the  traffic  is  excessive.  Concrete  bases  for  brick 
pavements  in  this  state  seem  universally  to  be 
constructed  of  natural  cement  in  the  proportion 
of  1  :  2  :  4,  1 :  2  :  5,  or  1  :  21  :  r,.  Mr.  E.  C.  Blake, 
of  Dubuque,  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  use  Portland  cement  con- 
crete in  a  somewhat  weaker  mixture. 

The  (luestion  of  filler  is  another  important  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  brick  pavements.  A 
large  amount  of  sand  filler  is  stiU  in  use.  Most 
engineers  express  their  preference  for  a  Portland 
cement  filler,  but  the  additional  cost  is  against  it. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  comparative  figures 
were  given,  the  additional  cost  of  the  Portland 
cement  filler  seems  to  range  from  4  to  1 S  cents 
per  square  yard.  The  general  proportion  for 
filler  seems  to  be  1  :  1  or  2  :  3 .  The  advantages 
of  the  cement  filler  appear  to  be  in  pro^  iding  a 
support  for  the  edges  of  the  brick,  which  pre- 
vents their  chipping,  and  also  in  rendering  the 
pavement  impervious  to  water.  Its  disadvantage, 
aside  from  the  cost,  seems  to  be  the  rigidity  given 
to  the  pavement. 

Another  important  question  is  the  matter  of 
the  curbs.  The  use  of  stone  curb  is  still  very 
extensive  throughout  the  State.  Trouble  seems 
often  to  be  experienced  with  limestone  for  curbs, 
but  no  complaint  has  been  made  of  sandstone. 
However,  the  use  of  cement  curb  is  also  exten- 
sive, and  the  cost  appears  to  be  materially  less 
than  that  of  the  stone  curb. 

Another  very  important  question  in  connection 
with  brick  pavements  in  Iowa  is  the  extent  and 
causes  of  failures.  Although  brick  has  been  used 
very  extensively  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  very 
little  has  yet  been  done  to  the  streets  in  the  way 
of  repairs.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  the  first  pavements  were  put  down  the 
subject  was  not  well  understood,  and  the  mate- 
rials used  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  at  present. 
No  one  can  yet  predict  with  certainty  what  will 
be  the  limit  of  life  of  brick  pavements.  Where 
failures  have  occurred  they  can  usually  be 
attributed  to  too  soft  brick  or  to  poor  founda- 
tions. 

This  subject  of  the  injury  to  pavement  from 
the  construction  of  trenches  appears  to  be  the 
one  point  with  which  all  places  have  trouble. 
Extensive  work  has  been  done  by  Prof.  Edw. 
J.  Orton,  jun.,  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  at 
Columbus,  for  the  National  Brick  JIanufacturers' 
Association  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
paving  brick  tests.  This  association  a  few  years 
ago  recommended  specifications  for  a  standard 
test  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  N.B.M.A. 
test.  This  method  of  testing  was  afterwards 
subjected  to  considerable  criticism,  as  it  did  not 
properly  discriminate  against  the  soft  brick. 
Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
developed  and  advocated  a  method  of  testing  in 
which  the  charge  was  composed  partially  of  brick 
and  partially  of  cast-iron  cubes  and  brick  of 
different  sizes  ard  weights.  This  met  the  objec- 
tion to  the  N.B.M.A.  test,  and  was  provisionally 
.adopted  in  preference  to  it.  Still  another  form 
of  rattler  test  was  proposed  about  this  time  by 
Mr.  Gomer  Jones,   of  Geneva,  N.Y.,  in  which 


the  bricks  were  to  be  fastened  to  the  rattler 
and  revolve  with  it,  the  charge  of  cast-iron 
remaining  free  in  the  centre  to  fall  upon  and 
abrade  the  brick.  AU  these  forms  of  rattler  tests 
were  further  thoroughly  investigated  by  Pro- 
fessor Orton. 

On  August  1,  1901,  a  commission  of  engineers 
met  the  committee  of  the  National  Brick  Makers' 
Association,  having  this  matter  in  hand,  to  p.ass 
upon  the  results.  The  commission  of  engineers 
included  the  late  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  ;  Professor  A.  N.  Talbot, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  ;  Professor  W.  K. 
Hatt,  of  Purdue  University  ;  and  Professor  A. 
Marston,  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  As  a  result, 
the  committee  made,  and  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Committee  ailopted,  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  effect  that  the  standard  specifi- 
cations for  rattler  tests  of  paving  brick  should  be 
the  so-called  Talbot  test,  in  which  the  charge  is 
composed  partially  of  paving  brick  and  partially 
of  cast  iron.  The  paving  brick  committee  of  the 
Iowa  Engineering  Society  adopts  these  specifica- 
tions, and  recommends,  regarding  the  allowable 
Limits  of  rattler  losses  for  good  paving  brick,  that 
until  more  d.ata  are  secured,  a  maximum  allowable 
loss  of  25  per  cent,  would  be  reasonable. 

No  amount  of  testing  can,  however,  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  a  close  inspection  of  every 
load  of  brick  used  on  the  work. 


A   BOOK   OF    COUNTRY   HOUSES.* 

THE  volume  which  Mr.  Batsford  has  just 
published,  giving  a  folio  of  plans  and  views 
of  houses  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Newtonduringthe  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  recalls 
several  examples  which  we  have  seen  elsewhere, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  the  houses 
chosen  for  illustration  present  any  specialised 
novelty  or  individuality  of  treatment,  though  no 
doubt  they  illustrate  much  that  is  common  to  the 
better  class  of  moderately-sized  English  modern 
houses  designed  by  architects  whose  names  have 
been  .associated  with  this  style  of  building.  The 
plans  are  given  to  a  good  scale,  and  the  most 
successful  of  the  plates  are  those  reproduced  from 
photographs.  The  author  does  not  wish  his 
book  to  be  thought  a  collection  of  specimens,  and, 
above  all,  not  to  be  taken  as  a  volume  of  examples 
to  be  copied  by  others.  The  sale  of  such  publi- 
cations, however,  largely  depends  upon  their  being 
used  aa  pattern  books,  and  the  ideaofsecuriagclients 
is  covered  by  the  neatly  expressed  hope  that  the 
houses  thus  put  forward  maybe  found  suggestive 
perhaps  not  so  much  to  brother  architects  as  to 
the  house-building  public.  Books  of  this  scope 
too  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  with  more  or 
less  success  for  very  many  years,  and  it  remains 
to  be  said  that  Mr.  Newton's  nicely  got  up  folio 
is  quite  as  good  as  any  that  have  gone  before.  He 
is  free  of  the  Art  and  Crafty  tricks  in  house  build- 
ing, which  he  calls  "  Freak  Architecture," 
breaking  away  as  it  does,  in  the  chase  after 
originality,  from  the  normal  lines  of  natural  de- 
velopment which  naturaUy  comes  about  by  using 
materials  in  a  reasonable  and  appropriate  fashion 
without  attempting  to  ignore  their  idiosyncrasies. 
The  perfervid  enthusiasm  of  the  "  New  Art  "  finds 
little  sympathy  with  Mr.  Newton,  though  he  uses 
these  words  somewhat  tenderly,  in  respect  to  the 
extravagances  of  the  school  to  which  he  himself 
belonged  years  ago.  It  was  a  school,  however, 
which  originated  with  a  genuine  desire  to  mend 
matters  in  domestic  buOdings,  and,  thanks  to  the 
lead  of  Nesfield  and  Norman  Shaw,  did  reform 
the  whole  sj'stem  of  house  planning  in  England 
with  the  utmost  advantage,  though  there  still 
remains  a  vast  degree  of  improvement  to  realise. 
Mr.  Newton  urges  the  use  of  local  materials,  and 
generally  his  designs  appear  to  be  done  in  brick 
and  tile.  Some  are  in  roughcast,  and  one  or  two 
in  stone.  We  doubt  the  beauty  of  diapered  mural 
chessboards,  square  and  diagonal,  as  in  type  of 
house  No.  8.  Numbering  the  samples  in  this  way 
emphasises  the  idea  which  the  author  says  he  does 
not  mean.  Some  of  the  interiors  are  rather  good, 
the  best  being  perhaps  the  staircase  of  house  No.  8. 
with  its  simple  inlay  and  moulded  balusters.  We 
much  prefer  it  to  the  more  ambitious  work  shown 
in  specimen  house  No.  9,  which  externally  has  a 
Georgian  look  with  big  plain  chimneys.  This 
book  calls  for  little  comment  really,  and  to  criti- 
cise the  plans  would  serve  no  good  purpose.  The 
kitchens   are  generally  well  isolated,   and  there 
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is  in  most  cases  a  good  hall  and  a  commo- 
dious stairway,  plenty  of  bay  windows,  and  the 
fireplaces  are  well  placed  in  respect  to  the  doors 
and  windows  ot  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
bituate.  The  book  is  well  produced,  and  will 
doubtless  find  a  ready  market. 


WATERWORKS  ENGINEERS  IN  CON- 
FERENCE. 

rr'HE  members  of  the  British  Association  of 
.1.  Waterworks  Engineers  are  holding  their 
annual  conference  InBolton  during  this  week.  There 
are  meetings  each  morning  for  the  discussion  of 
more  or  less  technical  subjects,  and  the  afternoons 
are  being  spent  in  visiting  the  more  interesting 
works  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  conference 
was  opened  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  town-hall,  when  the  Blayor  of 
Bolton  (Jlr.  Alderman  Jliles)  gave  the  delegates 
a  hearty  official  welcome.  The  president  for  the 
year  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Swindlehurst,  the  engineer  of 
the  Bolton  "waterworks. 

Mr,  Swindlehurst,  in  his  presidential  address, 
spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  Association,  ■which 
now  contains  2S6  members,  or  24  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  great  value  of  the  Association 
lay  in  the  opportunity  it  gave,  through  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  papers,  of  the  interchange  of 
knowledge  and  ideas  on  points  of  practice.  The 
duties  of  the  waterworks  engineer,  if  cirried 
out  aright,  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  people.  Statistics  showed  clearly  that  the 
expenditure  on  the  improvement  of  the  water 
supply  in  the  larger  towns  had  resulted  in  a 
saving  to  the  community,  and  no  one  could  fully 
estimate  the  benefits  conferred  on  our  crowded 
centres  of  population  by  the  introduction  of  a 
pure  and  abundant  water  supply.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  difficulties  and  opposiiiDn  met  with  when 
such  schemes  were  mooted  were  often  very  serious, 
and  the  public  needed  to  be  shown  that  money 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply 
was  a  good  investment,  and  that  it  was  to  their 
own  interest  that  the  works  should  be  of  the  best 
and  most  perfect  description.  Going  on  to  deal 
with  questions  affecting  variations  of  the  rainfall 
in  different  districts  and  methods  of  filtration,  he 
said  that  of  course  the  purity  of  a  water  supply 
was  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  Although 
it  was  true  that  waterworks  engineers  succeeded 
in  making  good  and  effective  filter-beds  long 
before  they  knew  anything  at  all  about  microbes, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  recent  researches  in  the 
domain  of  the  bacteriologist  had  helped  the  engi- 
neer to  a  better  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
■what  he  was  about,  and  had  emphasised  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  necessity  of  filtration 
being  carried  out  in  an  intelligent,  systematic, 
and  scientific  manner. 

Sir.  Swindlehurst  was  thanked  for  his  address. 
Afterwards  Professor  S.  Delepine,  of  the  Owens 
College,  read  a  paper  on  "  Protection  of  Gather- 
ing Grounds  and  Filtration  Compared."  He 
reviewed  in  detail  the  evidence  in  support  of  both 
methods,  and  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  ; 
• — That  filtration  of  unpolluted  water  is  un- 
necessary as  a  protection  against  disease,  and  in 
the  case  of  polluted  water  is  not  always  an 
absolute  safeguard.  To  make  filtration  efficient, 
both  constant  skilled  supervision  and  consider- 
able expenditure  are  necessary.  Protection 
against  pollution  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against 
disease,  and  the  initial  expenditure  is  not  un- 
usually very  large.  The  supervision  of  depopu- 
lated gathering  grounds  requires  no  special  skill 
or  large  permanent  expenditure.  "  When  expense 
is  not  a  matter  for  consideration,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  a  combination  of  protection  with 
well-conducted  filtration  ;  but  whenever  expendi- 
ture makes  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  choose 
between  filtration  and  protection,  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  protection  is  better  than 
filtration,  which  is  really  equivalent  to  saying 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  several 
members  argued  in  favour  of  filtration  as  against 
the  acquisition  and  protection  of  watersheds. 

The  meetings  were  resumed,  at  the  town  hall, 
Bolton,  on  Wednesday,  the  I'rcsident,  Mr.  li.  U. 
Swindlehurst,  occupying  the  chair.  The  final 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  standardisation  of  cast-iron  pipes 
recommended  in  order  to  secure  the  universal 
adoption  of  any  given  standard,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  limit  the  number  of  sizes  standardised 
to  those  in  common  use  in  this  country,  and  the 


number  of  classes  for  each  size  to  be  three  or  less. 
They  did  not  consider  that  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  could  be  conveniently  adopted  at 
the  present  time  in  place  of  the  existing 
standards.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committeG  the 
next  step  to  ■  be  taken  was  to  refer  the  whole 
matter,  including  their  own  suggestions,  to  the 
engineering  standards  committee.  The  t-eport 
was  adopted.  "The  Raising  of  AVater  from 
Deep  Wells  and  Borings  by  Compressed  Air" 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  contributed  by  Mr. 
\V.  II.  Maxwell,  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  1900 
Mr.  Maxwell  installed  an  air-lift  pumping 
apparatus  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Waterwoi-ks, 
and  the  plant  has  since  been  in  constant  use. 
Referring  to  the  cost  of  the  scheme,  the  paper 
stated  that  during  the  earlier  months  of  this 
j^ear,  with  water  levels  varying  between  the 
depths  of  9Sf t.  and  118ft.  below  the  surface,  under 
regular  working  conditions,  the  full  cost  came 
out  at  a  fraction  under  one  penny  per  1,000 
gallons  raised.  Mr.  Hodson  (Loughborough) 
said  that  the  fact  that  80  per  cent,  more  water 
was  raised  than  by  any  other  system  was  a  great 
advantage  in  favour  ot  the  compressed-air  plant. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  Griffith)  said  the  whole  matter 
was  in  a  condition  which  attracted  great  interest, 
but  fuller  and  more  careful  experiment  in  the 
matter  was  absolutely  necessary.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  author  of  the  paper. 
In  the  afternoon  the  members  visited  the  local 
waterworks,  and  in  the  evening  the  annual  dinner 
was  held. 


THE    CAMPANILE 
DISCONCERTING 


OF    ST.   MARK- 
DISCLOSURES. 


IT  is  one  thing,  writes  the  Venice  correspondent 
of  the  Scotsmnii,  to  say  that  the  state  of  the 
foundations  of  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark's  Church 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  fall ;  it  is  another  thing 
to  say  that  their  state  is  such  that  a  new  campanile 
may  safely  be  built  upon  them.  The  first  of 
these  statements  has  been  made  over  and 
over  again  on  the  authority  of  the  engineers 
in  charge  of  the  works,  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  report  upon  its  fall,  and 
on  the  authority  of  the  present  writer,  who 
saw  with  hia  own  eyes  the  causes  at  work  that 
brought  about  the  fall,  and  saw  the  foundations 
after  the  fall  to  be  exactly  what  they  were 
before  it.  That  statement  therefore  stands 
incontrovertible.  The  second  statement  one 
naturally  feels  inclined  to  make  as  an  inference 
from  the  first.  If  the  foundations  have  not 
been  affected,  why  not  build  upon  them  r  If 
they  carried  the  weight  of  the  old  campanile, 
they  can  carry  the  weight  of  the  new.  Reason- 
ing in  that  way  the  second  statement  was  also 
made,  and  asserted  on  the  authority  of  those 
in  charge,  and  as  an  observer's  own  personal 
opinion.  That  the  old  foundations  were  con- 
sidered fit  to  bear  the  new  campanile,  and  that 
the  intention  of  all  concerned  was  to  build  the 
new  campanile  on  them,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  stone  of  the  new  campanile  was 
actually  laid  upon  them  by  the  Count  of  Turin  on 
St.  Mark's  Day,  April  25. 

Now,  however,  it  turns  out  that  the  data  on 
which  the  second  statement  was  grounded  were 
altogether  insufficient.  The  foundations  that 
seemed  to  justify  it  were  the  few  courses  of 
Inrge,  well-dressed,  and  well-placed  stones  that, 
were  visible  above  the  level  of  the  pavement 
of  the  Piazza  of  St.  ilark.  But  what  of  the 
foundations  lower  down  r  What  of  the  build- 
ing that  goes  down  from  the  level  of  the  Piazza 
to  the  oak  platform  on  the  top  of  the  piles, 
a  distance  of  r2ft.  ;•'  That  was  never  thought  of, 
apparently.  Now,  however,  a  trench  12ft.  deep 
and  9ft.  broad  has  been  cut  round  and  round  the 
campanile — that  is  to  say,  the  foundations  are 
now  laid  bare  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  sight 
is  not  a  little  surprising.  To-day,  July  18, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully  examining 
them.  The  courses  of  stones  below  are  not  like 
those  above — they  are  composed  of  smaller  stones 
and  of  unhewn  stones.  Not  only  so,  but  they 
are  not  too  carefully  laid.  Further,  the  lower 
they  are  the  worse  they  are.  Indeed,  when 
they  were  laid  they  had  not  the  means  of 
keeping  the  water  out,  and  so  they  were  thrown 
down,  apparently,  in  hot  haste.  The  lower  row, 
that  resting  on  the  oak  platform,  is  very  irregular. 
At  the  north-west  angle  there  is  an  enormous 
itone,  but  it  is  in  form  like  a  right  -  angled 
triangle,  and,  strangely  enough,  it?  acute  angles 
are  turned  inwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
building  inside  -has  pushed  it  outward.     Then, 


again,  all  the  stones  are  Istrian  sandstone,  and, 
therefore,  liable  to  absorb  water  and  to  disinte- 
grate. Again,  when  the  foundations  were  laid 
they  had  not  cement,  they  had  not  hydraulic  lime, 
and  so  the  lime  used  was  simply  common  lime 
mixed  with  sea  sand.  The  result  is  that  the  salt 
■n'ater  has  percolated  through  and  through  all 
the  foundations  of  the  campanile,  below  the 
level  of  high-water  mark,  which  is  the  level  of 
the  Piazzi,  and  has  disintegrated  the  mortar 
and  washed  it  out.  As  the  tide  falls  in  the 
lagoons,  the  water  trickles  all  through  amongst 
the  fouudation-stones.  running  in  little  streams 
in  places.  Again,  the  foundations  of  the  cam- 
panile have  a  list  towards  the  Doge's  PaUce. 
This,  at  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the 
Piazza,  is  nine  centimetres,  or  3i.in.,  which 
is  not  much  ;  but  as  the  tower  ascends, 
it  would  amount  to  a  great  deal.  Once 
more,  hydraulic  lime  will  not  attach  itself 
to  ordinary  mortar.  There  would  be  dif- 
ficulty in  uniting  the  old  with  the  new. 
Lastly,  the  foundations  are  split  from  top 
to  bottom  where  the  door  of  the  campanile 
was.  Of  the  piles  and  platforms  no  one  can  speak 
with  absolute  certaintj'.  The  ends  of  the  oak 
platforms  which  I  saw  seemed  in  good  condition, 
but  they  were  covered  with  mud,  and  water  was 
trickling  all  over  them.  The  piles,  which  are  of 
poplar,  are  not  long — Oft.  only — and,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  seen,  are  in  good  condition ;  but  one 
cannot  judge  the  state  of  the  whole  from  the  state 
of  twoorthree.  Theresultis  that  a  serious  difficulty 
has  arisen.  Engineers,  and  .architects,  and  builders 
too,  think  it  madness  to  rebuild  on  such  founda- 
tions. They  have  done  their  work  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  now  fresh  foundations  are  wanted. 
But  all  was  arranged.  The  cost  of  reconstruction 
calculated ;  Government  BUI  passed  arranging 
subsidy  ;  the  first  stone  of  new  campanile  laid  by 
Royalty ;  and  now  all  has  to  be  redone.  The  cost 
of  dismantling  and  rebuilding  the  foundations 
will  not  be  kss  than  quarter  of  a  million  pounds 
sterling. 


CHIPS. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  on  behalf  of  Walter 
Ford  (described  in  the  Receiving  Order  as  W.  Ford), 
HoUybush-street,  Barking-road,  Plaistow,  E., 
builder,  the  order  of  discharge  has  been  suspended 
for  two  years  ending  June  IS,  190.5.  A  similar  order 
of  suspension  for  two  years  has  been  made  in  the 
case  of  Efiezer  Howson,  Lincoln,  builder  and  con- 
tractor. 

The  mining  village  of  Skelmersdale,  a  few  miles 
from  Liverpool,  has  been  without  a  church  for  about 
five  years,  the  one  that  was  erected  in  the  18th 
century  hiving  become  dangerous,  owing  to  colliery 
operations.  Earl  Latham,  who  is  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  West  Lancashire,  on  Monday  laid  the 
foundation-stone  ot  the  new  church  on  a  site 
adjoining  that  of  the  old_one,  with  full  Masonic 
ceremony. 

The  burgh  council  of  Oban  have  resolved  to 
instruct  Messrs.  D.  and  C.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  of 
Edinbu.'gh,  to  prepare  working  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  works  connected  with  a  new  inter- 
cepting sewer. 

On  Sunday  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Crawley,  V.F., 
of  Sale,  laid  the  memorial  stone  of  a  new  infants' 
day-school  in  connection  with  St.  Edward's  Catholic 
Schools,  Runcorn.  The  new  school,  which  is  in 
course  ot  erection  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Kirby,  of  Liverpool,  will  provide  accommodation 
for  130  children,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  about 
£2,000. 

The  St.  Marylebone  Guardians  were  iaformei  at 
their  last  meeting  that  the  iuQi-mary  committee  had 
obtained  a  report  from  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Saell, 
F.R.LB.A.,  on  the  drainage  at  the  workhouse 
infirmary.  He  advised  the  relaying  of  the  whole  ut 
the  external  drainage,  which  was  found  to  be  in  a 
very  leaky  aud  detective  condition,  with  metallic 
pipes.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  about  £.5,000.  After 
discussion  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Saxon  Saell 
should  carry  the  work  through. 

A  return  issued  by  the  London  County  Council 
shows  the  addition  to  labouring-class  accom-noda- 
tion  provided  in  l'.ty2.  The  total  estimxted  number 
of  persons  provided  for  has  been  72,  HO,  of  whom  ' 
3S,41Swerein  districts  north  of  the  Thames,  and 
33,722  in  districts  south  of  the  river.  The  estimated 
net  increase  of  persons  for  whom  accommodation 
has  been  found  is  65,071,  of  whom31,911  were  north 
ot  the  Thames,  and  30,760  on  the  south. 

Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Humphries  for  the  drainage 
of  Hungerford  have  been  approved  by  the  urbaa 
district  council.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage  in  septic  tanks  and  bacterio- 
logical beds,  the  effluent  to  be  passed  over  land. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  £8, 166. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

ffolititii/s  ill  Eastern  Counties  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  handbook  issued  by  the  Great  Eastern 
4\ailway  Company,  whose  enterprise  in  making 
known  the  rural  beauties  and  historic  associations 
of  the  extensive  diatiict  they  serve  deserves  the 
reward  it  is  gaining  in  an  ever-increasing  influx 
of  tourists  and  holiday-makers.  The  little  book 
is  briglitly  written  by  Percy  Lindley,  very  fully 
illustrated,  and  gives  prominence  to  someof  the  less 
known  districts  in  Eist  Anglia.  A  useful  feature 
is  a  list  of  the  golf-links  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
An  agreeable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  freedom 
from  more  or  less  artfully  concealed  advertise- 
ments. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Beoknell,  an  inspector  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  Scalby 
into  an  application  of  the  urban  district  council  to 
borrow  £5,183  for  works  of  sewerage. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  St. 
Giles's  Parish  Church,  Willenhall,  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gough.  The  design  represents  "  The 
Adoration." 

Dunnottar  Parish  Church,  Stonehaven,  N.B.,  has 
been  recently  reopened  for  public  worship  after 
having  been  almost  entirely  reconstructed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  P.  K.  Young,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Perth. 

Messrs.  Graham,  Morton  and  Co.,  Ltd.  are  build- 
ing a  large  complete  new  engineering  works  in 
Hunslet,  Leeds.  The  works  comprise  three  large 
bays  oOtt.  span  over  400ft.  long,  together  with 
engine  and  boiler-house,  kc,  and  other  outside 
buildings. 

Colonel  W.  R.  Stacke  recently  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  town-hall.  Great  Yarmouth,  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  into  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Town  Council  for  a  loan  of  £l)23 
on  account  of  underground  conveniences  to  be 
erected  on  Hall  Plain,  and  £550  for  widening  High- 
street,  Southtown. 

The  town  of  Radcliffe,  near  Bury,  Lanes,  has  just 
been  presented  with  a  convalescent  hospital.  It  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Adam  Crompton  Bealey,  a  manu- 
facturer of  the  town.  The  budding  anl  furnishing 
of  the  Bealey  Memorial  Convalescent  Hospital  have 
cost  £7,000,  and  the  endowment  is  about  £21,000. 

A  new  organ,  built  and  erected  in  the  Otley 
Parish  Church  by  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Smith,  of 
Leeds,  at  a  cost  ot  over  £1,100,  was  dedicated  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Bishop  of  Beverley. 

The  city  corporation  of  Manchester  are  about  to 
widen  the  streets  around  the  infirmary.  lu  Picca- 
dilly the  pavement  will  be  earned  back  opposite  to 
the  Q'jeen  Victoria  memorial  statue,  and  also  oppo- 
site to  the  Peel  and  Wellington  statues.  This  will 
give  a  straight  line  ot  thoroughfare  along  Picca- 
dilly, making  the  whole  roadway  5G|  yards  wide  at 
the  Market-street  end,  and  47'i  yards  wide  at  the 
London-road  end.  There  will  he  a  considerable 
widening  of  Portland-street  and  George-street.  The 
scheme  will  provide  needed  room  for  working  the 
city  tramway  service,  which  is  still  growing. 

Under  the  title  of  Ingram  Houses,  Limited,  a 
company  has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bishop  of  Stepney  for  building  lodgings  for  clerks 
employed  in  city  offices  and  warehouses.  A  freehold 
site  has  been  bought  at  Stockwell  for  £1 1,500.  The 
proposal  was  to  erect  on  this  site  a  building  which 
would  cost  £10,500.  This  cost  has  now  been  reduced 
to  £30,000 ;  and  the  building  will  be  capable  of 
giving  200  young  men  and  lads  a  private  room  and 
the  share  of  large  coaimon  rooms  for  food  and 
recreation. 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
£5,000  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  west  front  of 
the  nave  ot  Hereford  Cathedral,  after  desii^ns  by 
Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A.,  and  states  that  a 
further  sum  of  £5,000  will  be  required  later  on  for 
the  front  of  the  side  aisles. 

A  new  reredos  has  recently  been  placed  in  the 
Lady-chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Petroc  Minor, 
Cornwall,  as  a  memorial  to  the  Rev.  Hildebrand 
Barker,  late  rector  of  the  parish.  It  has  been  de- 
signed with  the  altar  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Comper 
on  strictly  English  lines.  Pour  pillars,  with  eight 
burning  torches,  stand  at  the  four  horns  of  the 
altar  supporting  side  curtains  ot  silk;  there  is 
no  gradine,  as  in  most  Continental  churches,  but  the 
two  candlesticks  stand  directly  on  the  table.  The 
reredos,  which  is  coloured  and  gilt,  contains  figures 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  SS.  John  the  Evangelist 
Petroc,  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Antony  of  Padua. 

A  memorial  is  to  be  erected  on  a  public  site  at 
Berwick  by  Sir  Hubert  Jemingham,  ex- Governor 
of  Trinidad,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  Lady  Jerning- 
ham.  Mr.  Ingram  is  to  be  the  sculptor.  The  work 
will  take  the  form  of  a  recumbent  figure  in  marble 
of  Lady  Jemingham  with  a  hound  on  each  side,  and 
a  drmking  trough  will  be  placed  in  frout  in  further 
recogmtion  of  her  love  for  dumb  animals. 


OBITUARY. 

Mil.  James  Ahhott  McNeill  Whistler,  the 
erratic  impressionist  etcher  and  portrait  painter, 
who  died  on  Friday  at  Cheyne-walk  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  will  be  longest  remembered  for  his 
success  in  the  gentle  art  of  making  enemies 
which  he  so  assiduously  practised.  His  over- 
weening vanity  induced  a  super-sensitiveness 
which  resulted  in  his  bringing  the  weU-remem- 
bered  libel  action  against  Euskin,  when  a  too- 
sympathetic  jury  awarded  excessive  damages  in 
the  form  of  one  farthing.  His  reign  as  President 
of  the  Society  of  British  Arti&ts  was  brilliant  but 
brief,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  an  artist  of  more 
solid  qualities  in  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss.  Whistler's 
best  portraits  were  undoubtedly  those  of  his 
mother,  now  hung  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  of 
Carlyle,  for  which  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  with 
many  regrets,  parted  with  £2,000,  and  secured 
thereby  a  cheap  bargain.  -Architects  will  recol- 
lect that  in  ISSS  "Whistler  married  the  widow  of 
E.  W.  Godwin,  an  equally  erratic  and  brilliant 
draughtsman,  talker,  and  writer.  Mrs.  Whistler, 
who  died  five  years  ago,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
J.  B.  Philip,  the  sculptor,  left  no  issue  by  either 
marriage. 

With  great  regret  we  announce  the  death  of 
the  senior  partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of 
Archibald  Smith  and  Stevens,  of  Janus  Works, 
Queen's-road,  Battersea,  Mr.  J.  S.  Stevens,  of 
Poundfield,  Old  Woking,  on  the  15th  inst.  No 
changes  arise  in  connection  with  the  business, 
which  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore  by  the 
surviving  partners. 

Mu.  Benjamin  Ehenezer  Nightingale,  the 
well-known  builder  and  contractor,  of  Albert 
Works,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E.,  died,  we 
regret  to  hear,  after  an  illness  of  some  months' 
duration,  on  Friday  in  last  week,  the  17th 
inst.,  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  sixty-six 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Norwood  Cemetery  on 
Wednesday.  Jlr.  Nightingale,  whose  portrait 
was  given  in  our  issue  of  June  13,  1896,  had  been 
in  business  in  Lambeth  for  eight-and-forty  years, 
and  for  the  last  47  years  at  Albert  Works. 
Among  his  principal  works  were  the  New  Council 
Chamber,  Guildhall,  and  Lea^lenhall  Market, 
both  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Horace 
Jones;  St.  Olave's  Rectory,  S.E.,  the  latter 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Ewan  Christian; 
monasteries  and  a  church  planned  by  the 
late  John  F.  Bentley ;  new  board  offices  at 
the  Stationers'  Hall,  under  Mr.  Robert  Milne  ; 
the  chapel  at  the  Consumptive  Hospital, 
Brompton  ;  Centenary  Hall  at  the  Royal 
Masonic  Institute  for  Girls,  Battersea  Rise  ;  St. 
George's  and  St.  Giles's  Workhouse,  Bloomsbury  ; 
the  Birkbeck  Literary  Institution,  and  Messrs. 
Burt's  printing  premises  adjoining ;  Homerton 
Workhouse  Infirmary  ;  additions  to  Leavesden 
Asylum,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ; 
numerous  churches,  including  St.  George's,  Cat- 
ford  ;  Emmanuel,  Harrow-road ;  St.  Andrew's, 
Streatham  Common  ;  St.  Peter's,  Limehouse  ; 
-\11  Souls',  Ilarlesden;  and  a  Baptist  chapel  at 
Hendon  ;  and  many  London  Board  schools  and 
police-stations,  warehouses  and  banks,  and  other 
works  from  the  plans  of  Sir  John  Taylor,  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  the  late  Mr.  E.  B.  I'Anson, 
the  late  Mr.  Ebenezer  Gregg,  Mr.  R.  Fabian 
Russell,  and  other  architects.  Mr.  Nightingale 
served  some  years  since  as  President  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution  ;  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  London  Master  Builders' 
Association  since  its  foundation,  he  was  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Bricklayers'  and  Tilers' 
Guild,  and  of  the  National  Liberal  Club.  The 
business  of  the  deceased  is  being  carried  on  by  his 
sons,  who  have  for  years  taken  an  active  share  in 
the  management. 


The  Buile  Hill  estate  at  Pendleton,  which  was 
acquired  by  the  Salford  Corporation  some  time  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  a  park,  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  Wednesday. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  and  Sons,  clock  manufacturers, 
of  Leeds,  have  just  completed  a  new  illuminated 
turret  clock  at  the  ^'ictotia  Mansions,  Hull,  for 
Sir  W.  A.  Gelder  and  Mr.  Kitchen,  architects, 
Hull,  and  another  at  Messrs.  Powolny's  new 
restaurant,  Hull,  for  Messrs.  A.  Neill  and  Son,  archi- 
tects, Leeds,  and  are  erecting  a  new  memorial  clock 
at  Elton  Church,  Hull,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Colonel  Grimston,  J. P.,  High  Hall,  Elton,  W.  Hull. 
Messrs.  Potts  are  also  erecting  a  large  clock  with 
four  illuminated  dials  and  bell  at  Potternewton, 
Leeds,  and  illuminated  clock  with  two  dials  at 
Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds,  and  clock  and  bell  for  West 
Shrewsbury,  Salop.  " 


PBOFESSIONAL    AND   TKADB 
SOCIETIES. 

Devoxshire  Chiuches  and  Screens. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association  was 
held  at  Sidmouth  on  Friday,  when  a  paper  on 
Devonshire  church  screens  was  read  by  Mr.  F. 
Bligh  Bond,  F.R.I.  B.A.,  Bristol.  Mr.  Bond 
dealt  with  the  churches  alphabetically,  giving  a 
short  account  of  the  screen  work  remaining  in 
each  church,  and  briefly  describing  the  nature  of 
the  work  and  the  character  of  the  detail.  There 
were  185  parishes  in  the  county  that  still  retained 
work  of  this  class,  some  churches  having  more 
than  one  screen,  the  total  number  being  between 
two  and  three  hundred.  The  tide  had  set  in 
somewhat  strongly  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
these  ancient  marks  or  divisions,  and  Mr.  Bond 
expressed  his  regret  that  in  the  restoration  work  the 
style  known  as  "  the  new  art "  was  being  adopted, 
having  regard  more  to  immediate  effect  than  truth 
to  historical  detail  or  harmony  of  surroundings. 
This  departure  he  attributed  "to  the  effect  of  the 
teaching,  without  restraint,  of  the  schools  of  art. 
He  classified  his  screens  according  to  their  types,  so 
far  as  he  could  do  so,  and  detailed  the  treatment  of 
the  diilerent  screens.— Mr.  E.  Harbottle  Reed, 
diocesan  architect,  of  Exeter,  described  "  A 
Doomed  Exeter  Church,"  that  of  AUhallows'., 
Goldsmith-street.  Under  the  Exeter  Corporation 
Act,  1900,  powers  were  granted  for  the  removal 
of  the  church  and  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
site,  or  some  part  of  it,  for  street  improvement. 
Goldsmith-street,  adjoining  the  church,  was  by 
its  presence  so  contracted  as  to  be  at  times 
dangerous  to  traffic,  and  which  for  greater  con- 
venience of  access  to  the  market  it  was  desired  to 
widen.  The  church  was  also  stated  to  be  unneces- 
sary, owing  to  a  great  diminution  in  the  number 
of  residents  in  the  parish.  Jlr.  Reed  traced  the 
history  of  the  church  since  1584,  and  remarked 
that  structurally  the  building  was  now  in  good 
repair.  It  had  a  modern  front  and  small  organ' 
(in  an  ugly  case)  ;  it  was  completely  seated  and 
complete  in  its  fittings,  receiving  every  care  at 
the  hands  of  the  rector,  who  would  no  doubt 
keenly  feel  the  proposed  undoing  of  his  fourteen 
years'  labour  in  raising  the  funds  absorbed  by 
the  renovation  work.  He  recorded  his  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hope  for  the  exceedingly  courteous  manner 
in  which  he  had  assisted  in  his  investigations.  In 
June  of  the  present  year  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Brooking's  premises  in  Gandy-street,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  church,  was  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  new  extensions,  involving  the  demolition 
of  an  old  wall  about  3ft.  in  thickness.  This 
revealed  a  quantity  of  ancient  carved  stones  which 
had  simply  been  utilised  for  walling  purposes. 
Unfortunately,  in  effecting  their  removal,  pickaxes 
damaged  the  foliage  considerably,  but  sufli- 
cient  was  left  to  give  some  answer  to  the 
repeated  question,  "  What  has  become  of  the 
Medi;cval  buildings  of  Exeter ':  "  By  the  courtesy 
of  Messrs.  J.  Pinn  and  Sons,  the  architects  for 
the  extension  works  at  ISIessrs.  Brooking's, 
photographs  had  been  taken  ot  this  curious  medley 
of  ancient  stonework.  Stones  1  and  2  are  Norman 
scalloped  capitals  of  tufa,  and  might  possibly 
have  been  brought  from  St.  Nicholas  Priory,  as 
they  were  about  the  date  ot  that  ioundation, 
1809.  Nos.  3  and  4  are  arch  voussoirs  very 
cleverly  cut,  of  the  Transitional  period,  and  are 
of  Salcombe  stone.  No.  5  is  a  Salcombe  stone 
capital.  Early  English.  It  shows  signs  of  old 
decoration.  No.  6  is  a  nook  shaft  capital  of 
Early  English  form,  denuded  of  foliage ;  but  the 
bell  is  richly  coloured  with  vermilion  and  gilded. 
No.  7  is  a  Beerstone  nook  shaft  capital  of 
Decorated  date,  and  No.  8  is  a  portion  of  Late 
Perpendicular  panelling.  Upon  the  demolition  of 
AUhallows  Church  the  plate  and  registers  would 
be  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Nation.^l  Builders'  Federation. — The  half- 
yearly  meetings  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Employers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  began  at  Cardiff  on  Tuesday.  About  150 
delegates  attended,  and  they  were  officially 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  at  the  South  Wales 
Institute  of  Engineers,  Park-place.  Amongst 
those  present  was  Mr.  James  Allen  (president  of 
the  Cardiff  branch  of  the  federation).  The  mayor 
said  that  the  crowded  state  of  our  cities  was 
becoming  a  serious  problem  for  solution  by  public 
authorities  and  public  men.  Having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  so  much  was  being  said  as  to  the 
value  of  good  houses,  particularly  for  the  working 
classes,  as  a  factor  in  the  improvement  of  their 
social  conditions,  he  considered  that  if  it  was 
part  of  the  mission  of  the  Building  Federation  to 
solve  this  question,  they  would  set  up  a  claim  to 
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be  in  a  sense  pioneers  of  civilisation.  Subse- 
quently there  was  a  meeting  of  the  council. 
After  lunch  at  the  Koyal  Hotel  (Mr.  Allen 
presiding),  the  .lelegates  proceeded  to  C'athays 
Park  to  inspect  the  new  municipal  buildings  in 
course  of  construction.  In  the  e\ening  a  banquet 
was  held  at  the  Koyal  Hotel. 

Newcastle  Aiu niTECiruAL  and  Arch.ho- 
LOGioAL  SofiKTV. — The  members  will  hold  t'  d 
third  meeting  of  this  year  to-day  (Friday)  in 
Yorkshire.  The  members  leaving  Newcastle  by 
the  9.30  train  will  pick  up  their  colleagues  en  route 
and  alight  at  Melmerby  Station.  They  will 
drive  to  Wath  and  inspect  the  church  containing 
the  brasses  of  the  Nortons  of  Norton  Conyers 
(1420),  the  fine  oaken  chest,  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  From  thence  they  will  visit  Tanfield 
Church.  The  north  aisle  of  this  church  (rebuQt 
in  1 343)  contains  the  monuments  of  the  Marmions, 
the  most  important  one  being  of  alabaster  with 
effigies  of  Sir  Robert  de  Mariuion  and  his  wife. 
The  gateway  tower  of  Lord  ^vlarmion's  Castle  is 
quite  near  to  the  church ;  it  has  a  fine  oriel 
window,  and  the  old  bastion  still  is  standing. 
They  will  drive  ne.xtto  Purneston  Church,  which 
was  built  about  the  year  1375.  The  spire  sur- 
mounting the  west  tower  of  this  church  has 
shields  containing  arms  on  the  four  pinnacles.  A 
visit  to  the  quaint  old  almshouses  (1680)  in  the 
village  will  be  paid.  From  Burnsten  the  party 
■will  drive  via  Watling-street  to  the  LateDecorated 
church  at  Kirklington,  the  south  aisle  of  which 
was  formerly  a  chapel  of  the  Wandesfords.  This 
is  now  inclosed  by  a  screen  of  flowering  tracery, 
a'ad  contains  a  brass  dated  1463  and  very  fine 
effigies  of  John  Wandesford  and  his  wife,  with 
one  of  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford.  ]virklington 
Hall  (1571).  the  i)roperty  of  the  AVandesford 
family,  will  be  visited  next.  The  hall  is  famous 
for  the  secret  passage  which  leads  from  it,  and 
which  can  be  followed  for  some  thirty  yards.  The 
drive  will  be  continued  to  Thirsk  for  dinner. 

Royal  Arch.v.ological  Institute.  —  The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  opened  at 
York  on  Tuesday.  The  reception  was  given  in 
the  ancient  tiuildhall  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
referred  to  the  fact  that  their  last  visit  to  York 
was  so  far  back  as  1846.  The  company  adjourned 
to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  Sir  George  .1. 
Armitage  delivered  his  presidential  address.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  in  an  inspection  of  York 
Minster,  St.  William's  College,  and  the  treasurer's 
house.  St.  William's  College  was  founded  in 
1453  as  a  college  for  the  parsons  and  chantry 
priests  of  the  cathedral  to  reside  in.  It  stands  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Minster,  and  has  lately  been 
purchased  by  Convocation  and  the  House  of  Lay- 
men of  the  Northern  Province,  and  it  is  intended 
to  convert  it  into  a  church-hou?e.  The  week's 
programme  includes  visits  to  various  parts  of  the 
county  and  to  a  number  of  historical  castles. 

Royal  Institute   oi'    BiiiTisn    Architects. — 
The  preliminary  midsummer   examination,  quali- 
fying for  registration  as  Probationer  K . I .  B.  A . ,  was 
lield  in  London  and  various  provincial  centres  on 
the  9th   and   10th  of    June.     One  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  candidates  were  admitted,  and  claims 
for  exemption  from   sitting  for  the  examination 
were  allowed  to  the  number  of  35.     The  remain- 
ing   163    candidates    were   examined,    with   the 
result  that  1 1 7  passed,  and  40  were  relegated  to 
their  studies.     The  passed  candidates,  with  those 
exempted — numbering  altogether  152 — have  been 
registered    as    probationers.      The    intermediate 
examination,  qualifying  for  registration  as  Student 
R.I.B.A.,  was  held  in  London  and  four  provincial 
centres  on   the   9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th   .lune. 
One    hundred    and     nineteen     candidates    were 
examined,  of  whom  50  only  passed,  the  remaining 
G9  being  relegated  to  their  studies.    Of  the  passed 
candidates,  who  all  have  been  registered  students, 
the  three  first  given  in  order  of  merit  as  placed  by 
the  board   of  examiners    are: — James  Theodore 
Halliday,  1,  Barlow-street,  Oldham  ;  James  Reid, 
Beechwood -terrace,  r'almarnock,  (Glasgow;  and  J. 
Hatton  Mnrkham,  23,  I'rimrose  lliU-road,  N.W. 
The  final  and  special  examinations,  qualifying  for 
candidature  as  Associate  U.I.B.A.,  were  held  in 
London  from  .luno  26  to  July  '■).     (_)f  the  55  can- 
didates examined,  22  passed,  and  the  remaining  33 
■were  relegated  to  their  studies.     The  successful 
candidates  are  as  follows  : — Edward  Percy  Archer, 
Etchinghain  Park-road,   Church  End,  Finchley, 
N. ;  Ormrod  Maxwell  Ayrton  [special  examina- 
tion],    28,    Theobald's  -  road,     W.C.  ;     Henry 
Arthur  Battley,   Engineer's  Office,  L.B.  &  S.C. 
Railway,   Ijondon  Bridge,  S.E. ;  Thomas  James 
Bee,   Heath  View,  Sidcup  ;  Uarry  Thomas  Bill 


6,  Cher /-street,  Birmingham;  Herbert  Black, 
Sussex  House,  Kensington  Park-road,  Netting 
Hill,  W.  ;  and  William  Alfred  Thomas  Carter, 
66,  I{ichmond-road,  Bayswater,  W.  The  number 
of  failures  in  each  subject  of  the  final  examination 
was  as  follows; — I.  Design,  22;  II.  Mouldings 
and  Ornament,  25  :  III.  Building  Materials,  13; 
IV.  I'rinciples  of  Hygiene,  14  ;  V.  Specifications, 
11  ;  VI.  Construction,  foundations,  &c.,  12;  and 
VII.  Construction,  iron  and  steel,  13. 


CHIPS. 

Beckingham  church  tower,  near  Gainsborough,  is 
about  to  be  enriched  by  having  a  large  chiming 
clock  erected  upon  it.  It  will  have  two  6ft.  dials, 
facing  south  and  east.  It  will  chime  the  quarters 
upon  two  bells,  and  strike  the  hours  upon  the 
largest  bell.  The  work  is  being  carried  out,  to  the 
designs  of  Lord  Grimthorpe,  by  Messrs.  John  Smith 
and  Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby. 

At  Buckingham  Palace  on  Saturday  the  King 
formally  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
Mr.  William  Alfred  Gelder,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  Mayor 
of  Hull,  and  invested  Mr.HenryTanner,F.R.I.B.A., 
principal  architect  in  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Cochrane,  F.E  I.B.A.,  of  the  Irish 
Board  of  Works,  Dublin,  with  the  Companionship 
of  the  Imperial  Service  Order. 

At  the  Manchester  Consistory-court,  on  Friday, 
the  Chancellor  granted  faculties  for  the  following 
alterations  in  churches  : — Worsthorne,  near  Burn- 
ley, to  remove  the  west  gallery  and  two  disused 
vestries ;  Stowell  Memorial  Church,  Salford,  im- 
provement and  completion  of  the  pulpit  and  other 
alterations ;  St.  Ann's,  Clifton,  to  erect  a  plain  oak 
reredos  behind  the  communion  table,  and  to  enlarge 
the  organ,  and  make  alteration  for  an  installation  of 
incandescent  lighting;  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Rishton, 
for  the  erection  of  a  stained-glass  memorial  window 
in  the  north  aisle:  and  St.  Michael's,  Croston,  to 
substitute  stained  glass  for  the  present  plain  glass  in 
the  three -light  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel. 

The  Honorary  Professorship  of  Forestry  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  Sohlich,  C.I.E., 
F.R.S.,  late  Inspector-General  of  Forests,  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  Principal  Professor  of  Forestry, 
Cooper's-hill. 

Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  on  Saturday 
afternoon  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
chapel  of  the  Royal  Naval  School,  Eltham,  hence- 
forth to  be  known  simply  as  Eltham  College.  The 
chapel,  which  replaces  an  iron  building,  will  cost 
£3,000. 

The  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  will  be  un- 
veiled by  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  on  Tuesday 
next,  has  now  been  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the 
new  Municipal  Buildings  at  Scarborough. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  water  supply 
which  Lord  Alverstone  has  provid  id  for  the  village 
of  Alverstone  is  practically  completed.  A  reservoir, 
80ft.  by  60ft.,  with  a  capacity  for  300,000  gallons,  is 
being  constructed  on  the  top  of  Queenbower,  and 
the  source  of  supply  is  from  the  hills  and  near  Apse 
Reach,  where  there  is  an  abun^.ance  of  water. 

The  gas  committee  of  the  Halifax  Corporation 
have  appointed  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Grimes- 
thorpe  Gas  and  Chemical  Works  of  the  Sheffield  Gas 
Company,  manager  of  the  Halifax  Corporation  Gas- 
works, at  a  salary  of  £500  per  annum,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  'Thomas  Holgate,  resigned. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bicknell,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  held  an  unopposed  inquiry  at  Goole  on 
Friday  regarding  an  application  by  the  urban 
council  for  sanction  to  borrow  sums  of  £2,800 
and  £870  for  the  gas  and  water  undertakings 
respectively. 

The  tramways  at  Reading,  which  have  been  con- 
verted from  horse  to  electric  traction  for  the  cor- 
poration, were  formally  opened  on  Wednesday. 

A  bust  of  the  late  Sir  William  Henry  Flower, 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ments of  the  British  Museum,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Brock,  R.A.,  will  be  formally  presented  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by  the  "  Flower 
Memorial  Committee  "  to-morrow  (Saturday).  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  receive  and  unveil 
the  bust.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  in  the 
central  hall  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  a 
quarter  past  one  p.m. 

The  new  trolley  tunnel  under  the  North  River 
at  New  York  City  will  have  one  of  its  twin  tubes 
completed  and  ready  for  operation  early  next 
summer.  This  tunnel  is  the  old  Hudson  River 
Tunnel,  whose  partly  completed  bores  are  being 
finished.  According  to  the  statements  published, 
there  remains  only  1,200ft.  more  of  the  north  tube 
to  be  completed,  and  work  is  progressing  at  the 
rate  of  from  3ft.  to  13ft.  per  day.  The  south  tube 
has  not  been  commenced.  This  is  to  be5,100tt.  long. 


Birmingham. — The  new  crematorium  for  Bir- 
mingham, at  Sheldon  Coppice,  near  Kocky-lane, 
on  the  Birmingham  and  Walsall-road,  at  Perry 
Barr,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  in 
September  will  be  opened  by  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son. Jlr.  Frank  B.  t)sborn,  of  Birmingham,  is 
the  architect.  The  chapel  and  crematorium  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  are  approached 
through  an  entrance  gateway  and  drive  from  the 
main  road,  at  which  there  is  a  lodge.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel  there  is  a  large  vestibule. 
The  size  of  the  chapel  itself  is  50ft.  by  25ft.,  and 
about  40ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  with  an  open- 
timbered  roof,  the  total  length  of  the  buildin- 
being  about  107ft.  On  one  side  there  is  a  vestry 
and  registry  office  with  a  separate  entrance,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  small  mortuary  chamber.  The 
chapel  is  principally  lighted  by  lofty  clerestory 
windows,  and  underneath  these  on  both  sides  are 
recesses  for  the  reception  of  urns  containing  tho 
ashes  of  the  dead.  If  relatives  prefer,  these  urns 
may  be  placed  in  cloisters  of  ornamental  design, 
which  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  erect  in  the 
grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character,  in  brick  and  red  stone,  with 
tiled  roof,  will  be  provided  with  chairs  and  fur- 
nished with  a  reading-desk  and  harmonium. 
The  draped  catafalque  will  be  against  the  end  waU 
opposite  the  entrance,  and  is  to  stand  on  a  stone 
platform  approached  by  two  steps.  Immediately 
behind  the  catafalque,  and  concealed  by  curtains, 
is  an  iron  door  leading  to  an  intermediary  chamber. 
On  the  north-west  side  is  a  tower,  80ft.  in  height, 
containing  the  stack.  The  coffin,  when  brought 
into  the  chapel,  is  placed  upon  a  catafalque. 
When  the  committal  sentence  in  the  religious 
service  is  reached,  the  coffin  passes  noiselessly,  by 
means  of  an  invisible  mechanical  arrangement, 
into  the  intermediate  chamber,  and  finally  into 
the  incinerating  chamber,  but  not  till  the 
mourners  have  left  the  chapel.  The  incinerating 
chamber  is  filled  with  gas  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence. The  temperature  attained  is  about  ^ 
2,000°  Fahr. 

Deriiy. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church, 
which  is  being  built  on  the  site  of  a  former  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  London-road, 
Derby,  was  laid  on  AVednesday  afternoon  July 
15,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Newton,  J.P.D.L.,  of  Mickle- 
over  Manor.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  church  is 
£9,400.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Slater,  of  Derby, 
are  the  builders.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hewitt,  of  118,  Queen's-road,  Brighton. 

Great  YAUMOVTn. — The  new  municipal  pier 
and  pavilion  erected  by  the  corpor.ation  on  the 
south  parade  on  the  site  of  the  old  AVellingtcn 
pier  was  opened  last  week.  It  is  600ft.  long, 
and  40ft.  wide  at  its  sea  and  shore  extremities, 
but  broadened  out  in  its  centre,  where  it  is  136ft. 
square.  It  has  been  built  on  iron  screw  columns 
and  piles  of  Jarrah  wood.  The  columns  are 
connected  and  braced  with  iron  girders,  upon 
which  the  deck  of  tho  pier,  also  of  red  Jarrah 
wood,  has  been  laid.  The  sides  have  been  filled 
in  with  metallic  shields,  bearing  the  Yarmouth 
and  East  Anglian  arms  alternately,  this  form  of 
decorative  ironwork  being  introduced  as  an  orna- 
mental variant  on  tubular  railings.  At  the 
pierhead  a  fishing  platform  is  to  be  constructed 
later.  Seating  accommodation  has  been  provided 
along  the  sides  in  the  usual  form  of  continuous 
benching.  The  pavilion  is  a  structure  of  original 
design,  flanked  by  two  dome-topped  towers, 
60ft.  in  height,  the  style  being  that  of  "  L'art 
nouveau."  Its  design  was  modelled  by  the 
borough  surveyor,  on  the  type  of  buildings  so 
much  in  vogue  for  Continental  exhibitions.  The 
pavilion  has  cost  about  £3,000.  It  is  119ft.  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  of  90ft. ,  and  a  height  to  the 
centre  of  the  roof  of  34ft.  It  has  been  built  of 
wood,  over  a  skeleton  steel  frame,  and  covered  with 
I'ralite.  This  ITr.alite  has  been  extensively  used 
both  outside  and  inside  the  building,  and  also 
beneath  the  floor.  The  auditorium  is  clear  of  all 
pillars,  and  the  only  columns  are  those  at  the 
sides,  from  -n-hich  spring  the  arched  girders 
supporting  the  curved  roof.  Around  the  walls 
from  the  floor  are  panels  of  liincrusta  Walton, 
stencilled  in  a  variety  of  artistic  designs, 
and  above  these  run  a  series  of  smaller 
panels,  with  moulded  figures.  The  ceiling  is 
white,  relieved  with  squares  in  red  Jarrah 
framing.  As  a  clerestory  a  scries  of  stained- 
glass  panels  have  been  introduced,  representing 
the  various  stages   through   which   the   world's 
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shipping  has  passed.  There  are  illustrated  Juliu8 
Cii'sar  crossing  from  Calais  to  the  invasion  of 
England,  a  \'iking  fleet,  Cleopatra  travelling  up 
the  Nile,  William  the  Conqueror's  ships,  Ilen- 
gist  and Horsa's  vessels,  the  Great  Jlair;/,  one  of 
the  first  British  battleships,  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  Xelson's  ships.  Across  the  west  front  is  a 
stained-glass  window  showing  a  fleet  of  East 
Indian  clipper  merchantmen  sailing  away  from 
the  setting  sun.  The  central  floor  space,  covered 
with  cork  lino,  is  occupied  with  tip-up  arm- 
chairs, upholstered  in  pegamoid,  and  tip-up 
padded  benches.  The  space  at  tlie  back  and  at 
the  sides,  with  the  raised  gallery  at  the  back,  are 
all  to  he  devoted  to  promenading.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  found  within  the  pavilion  for  2,100 
persona.  Each  of  the  columns  at  the  sides 
admits  a  current  of  fresh  air  that  circulates 
through  the  building,  while  in  the  ceUing  are 
two  openings  that  give  the  effect  of  a  sliding 
roof.  Lighting  is  supplied  at  night  by  ViO 
electric  lamps,  that  stud  the  ribs  of  the  roof  and 
run  down  the  walls.  Outside  the  pavilion  there 
is  an  installation  of  electric  lights,  each  of  which 
has  a  reflector  at  the  back  and  a  glass  screen  in 
the  front.  The  windows  just  below  the  copper 
domes  of  the  towers  are  to  be  filled  with  purple 
glass,  behind  which  electric  lamps  are  fixed.  The 
buttresses  on  each  side  are  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  steel  finial,  at  the  top  of  which  an 
electric  globe  light  has  been  placed.  A  stage  has 
been  provided,  oiit.  wide  and  26ft.  in  depth, 
which  is  fronted  by  a  sunk  orchestra  of  eight 
performers . 

London-  Corxrv  Coixcil.  —  At  Tuesday's 
meeting  of  the  Council,  a  report  was  submitted 
by  the  Highways  Committee  reiammending  that 
the  Council  should  seek  power  ne.xt  session  to 
construct  new  tramways  of  a  total  length  of  29?, 
miles,  and  the  doubling  and  reconstruction  of 
existing  tramways  of  a  total  length  of  3f  miles  at 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  about  £1,580,325.  The 
street  wideuings  necessitated  thereby  were  dealt 
with  by  the  Improvements  Committee,  and  the 
total  estimated  amount  chargeable  to  the  tram- 
ways account  in  respect  of  these  widtnings  was 
about  £228,267.  Amongst  the  tramways  pro- 
posed are  lines  from  Ham pstead- road,  along 
Tottenham-court-road,  to  l.>xford-street :  from 
the  Westminster  Bridge  -  road,  via  ^'ictoria 
Embankment,  to  the  north  side  of  the  Strand  ; 
from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Cricklewood,  and  through 
the  Blackwall  Tunnel.  The  report  was  adopte°d. 
The  Improvements  Committee  submitted  their 
report  on  the  proposals  for  improvements,  for 
which  it  was  suggested  that  application  should  be 
made  to  Parliament  next  session.  The  committee 
stated  that  the  total  net  cost  to  the  Council  of  the 
suggested  county  improvements  was  estimated  at 
£456,534,  after  deducting  the  contributions  from 
the  locil  authorities.  If  the  Council  adopted  the 
report  in  its  entirety,  the  net  amount  voted  for 
street  improvements  during  the  fifteen  years 
commencing  March,  1889,  and  ending  in  March, 
1901,  would  be  about  £7,879,948,  which  repre- 
sented an  average  annual  vote  of  about  £525,060. 
This  report  was  agreed  to.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Technical  Education  Board,  it 
was  agreed  to  appropriate,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  a 
site  in  Southampton-row  for  the  proposed  London 
Day  Training  (Jollege.  This  site  is  next  to  that 
already  allocated  for  the  Central  School  of  .^ts 
and  Crafts. 

Norwich.— The  Grand  Opera  House,  now  in 
course  of  completion  in  St.  Giles's  and  Goat-lane, 
will  be  opened  on  Monday,  August  3,  in  the 
presence  of  the  JIayor  of  Norwich  (Lieut. -Colonel 
Harvey).  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  a 
Colonel  Harvey,  who  was  then  High  Sheriff, 
opened  the  old  Theatre  Royal  in  Theatre-street, 
built  from  designs  by  William  Wilkins,  on 
March  27,  1826.  Mr.  W.  S.  11.  Sprague,  of 
Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Langden  and  Sons,  Limited,  of 
Sheffield,  are  the  contractors  for  the  new  Opera 
House,  which  has  a  stone  and  cement  elevation 
of  Italian  character  facing  St.  Giles's-street. 
The  entrance  steps  of  the  vestibule  stand  back 
40ft.  from  the  road.  The  vestibule,  27ft.  by 
8ft.  6in.,  leads  into  the  grand  crushroom,  which 
is  30ft.  by  20ft.  There  are  four  private  boxes 
and  numerous  stalls.  Over  the  pit  is  the  dress- 
circle,  above  that  the  balcony,  and  then  the 
gallery.  Eich  tier  is  cut  ofi  from  the  one  beneath 
it  by  a  fireproof  floor  of  cement  and  concrete, 
and  the  stage  is  separated  from  the  theatre  by  a 
fire-resisting  curtain  of  steel  and  asbestos,  the 
stage  is  70ft.  by  40ft.,  and  uOft.  high  to  the 
"  grid."     At  the  Goat-lane  end,  in  a  block  quite 


separate  from  the  theatre,  are  the  diessinfv rooms, 
twelve  in  number.  Under  the  theatre  itself,  in 
addition  to  the  stage-cellar,  are  rooms  for 
electrician,  transformer's-room,  gas  man's  room, 
band-room,  property-rooms,  &c.  From  the 
grand  saloon  at  the  front  of  the  house  a 
promenade  opens  over  the  St.  Giles's  frontage, 
forming  a  balcony  14ft.  in  width.  The  theatre 
is  lit  by  electricity,  and  the  paving  in  the 
vestibule,  grand  crushroom,  and  lavatories  is  to  be 
of  terrazzo,  and  elsewhere  it  will  be  gxanolithic. 

SrARKKiiooK,  BiRMrXGHA:\i.  —  Field-Marshal 
Errl  Roberts  laid,  when  at  Birmingham  on 
Saturday,  the  memorial-stone  of  the  new  head- 
quarters of  the  1st  Warwickshire  Royal  Garrison 
Artillery  Volunteers,  in  Stoney-lane,  "Sparkbrook. 
These  buildings,  which  are  to  cost  when  com- 
pleted between  £8,000  and  £10,000,  will  abut  both 
on  Stoney-lane  and  Dennis-road,  and  will  cover 
an  area  of  about  two  acres.  The  main  hall  will 
have  a  frontage  to  Stoney-lane,  and  will  be  built 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  in  the  Tudor  style, 
from  the  plans  of  Captain  Daniel,  honorary 
architect.  On  the  same  afternoon  Lord  Roberts 
unveiled,  in  Chamberlain-square,  Birmingham, 
the  memorial  of  the  Royal  'VVarwickshire  Regi- 
ment to  their  comrades  who  fell  in  the  Soudan 
campaign. 

Wedxksiieli). — Some  eighteen  months  ago 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Wednesfield,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  rebuilding.  Drawings  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fred  T.  Beck,  architect  and  diocesan  surveyor, 
of  Wolverhampton,  and  the  contract  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Jlessrs.  H.  Willcock,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. The  whole  of  the  church  has  been 
rebuilt,  except  the  main  walls  of  the  nave  and 
the  tower  at  the  west  end,  which  have  been  re- 
paired and  pointed,  and  new  balustraded  parapets 
have  been  erected.  The  opportunity  has  also  been 
taken  for  the  enlargement  of  the  church  by  the 
addition  of  a  chancel  to  accommodate  the  "choir 
and  clergy,  seats  for  whom  were  formerly  in  the 
nave.  The  organ-chamber  has  also  been  enlarged, 
vestries  for  the  choir  and  clergy  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  a  semicircular  apse,  forming  the  sanc- 
tuary, has  also  been  added  at  the  east  end.  The 
total  cost  has  been  about  £5,000. 


COMPETITIONS. 

CoLWVN  Bav. — In  the  competition  for  designs 
for  a  block  of  business  premises  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  the  Penrhyn  and  Conway 
roads,  Colwyn  Bay,  the  first  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Lloyd,  of  Blackburn, 
Lancashire,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  D.  M.  Roberts, 
of  Colwyn  Bay. 


The  completion  is  announced  of  the  scheme  for 
the  extension  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary. 
The  expenditure  on  it  has  amounted  in  round  figures 
to  £136,000,  including  the  cost  of  the  site.  This  has 
all  been  met,  save  about  £6,000,  out  of  donations 
and  bequests, 

A  mantelpiece  and  overmantel,  all  of  statuary 
marble  and  Portland  stone,  have  just  been  carried 
out  and  erected,  at  uncommonly  short  notice,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Admiralty  House,  Mount  Wise, 
Devonport.  Everything  has  been  commenced  and 
finished  within  a  very  few  weeks,  in  anticipation 
of  a  possible  visit  there  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  design  was  prepared  by  Mr,  W.  .1. 
Clarke,  the  chief  superintending  civil  engineer  at 
Devonport  Dockyard,  and  has  been  carried  out  in 
its  entirety,  under  his  immediate  superintendence, 
by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sous,  sculptors,  of 
Exeter.  This  addition  is  lift.  high.  All  the  names 
of  the  various  Commanders  of  the  Plymouth  station 
beginning  with  Vice-Admiral  John  Amherst,  1774, 
and  ending  with  Sir  E.  H.  Seymour,  G.C.B.,  O.M., 
1903. 

Princess  Henry  of  Bittenberg  laid  on  Wednesday 
the  foundation  -  stone  of  the  new  permanent 
Emmanuel  Church  at  Northwood,  Middlesex. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
parish  church  was  laid.  The  population  then  num- 
bered about  400  persons  :  it  is  now  about  3,000,  and 
has  practically  doubled  within  the  last  seven  years. 
When  completed  the  church  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  7-')0  parsons,  at  a  cost  of  £7,500.  The 
portion  of  the  church  at  present  to  be  built  will  seat 
500,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £5,000,  towards  which 
£3,500  is  in  hand. 

Viscount  Ridley  at  Blyth  on  Tweed  unveiled  a 
memorial  in  tlio  form  of  a  granite  Northumbrian 
cross  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  from  that  part  of 
Northumberland  who  fell  in  Sjuth  Africa. 

The  Dean  of  Rochester  has  received  a  cheque  for 
£5,0H0  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Foorl,  of  Acorn  House, 
Rochester,  and  the  Granga,  Botley,  Hants,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  another  section  of  the  work 
of  restoring  Roclicster  Cithedral.  The  only  con- 
dition imposed  by  the  donor  is  that  local  builders 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  employed  in  the  work  on 
the  fabric.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  will  take  the 
matter  in  band  immediately,  and  they  also  intend  to 
make  an  effort  to  raise  £1,500  for  the  repair  of  the 
organ. 


CHIPS. 

On  Sunday,  the  mother  church  of  Stonehouse, 
Devon,  St.  George's,  was  reopened  after  undergoing 
extensive  renovation  lasting  upwards  of  two 
months. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  accepted  the  position  of 
patron  and  honorary  president  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Architects,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Madrid. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Shipley  Urban  District 
Council  on  Tuesday  night,  plans  were  approved  of 
new  public  offices,  baths,  and  workshops,  which  are 
to  be  erected  on  the  Manor  House  estate,  at  an 
estimated  cost  (exclusive  of  the  site)  of  £24,000. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corpora- 
tion have  received  a  report  from  Mr.  T.  Stirling 
Lee  relative  to  the  completion  of  sculpture  at  Si. 
George's  Hall.  They  have  decided  to  recommend 
the  city  council  to  engage  Mr.  Stirling  Lee  to 
execute  twelve  figures  above  the  panels  on  the  east 
front  of  the  hall,  being  part  of  the  scheme  of 
sculpture  for  the  completion  of  the  building. 

The  new  police-station  and  public  free  library  at 
the  corner  of  Dewsbury-road  and  Hunslet  Hall- 
road,  Leeds,  are  to  be  formally  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Leeds  this  (Friday)  afternoon. 

The  BUI  confirming  the  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  compulsory  incorpora- 
tion of  the  borough  of  Bootle  with  the  city  of 
Liverpool  was  rejected  on  Tuesday  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  at  Todmordeu  on 
Saturday,  the  extensive  woodyard  and  shop  of 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Mallinson,  builder,  of  Stansfield- 
road,  Todmorden,  being  gutted.  i?he  damage  is 
computed  at  about  £3,000. 

Mr.  George  Plowman,  prominent  in  Philadelphia 
as  the  designer  and  budder  of  theatres,  died  in  that 
city,  July  7,  of  paralysis  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  the  arciiitect  for  the  old  Central  Theatre,  for 
the  People's  Theatre,  and  for  the  Grand  Opera 
House. 

Because  inferior  mortar  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  big  buildings  at  the  liuited  States 
Government  Powder  Works,  Pioatinny,  they  are  to 
be  torn  down  and  others  erected.  The  buildings 
are  qf  brick,  and  were  buUt  at  an  expense  of  £3,000 
sterling,  a  New  York  firm  having  the  work.  When 
the  inspector  from  Washington  went  through  the 
works  lately  he  discovered  that  mortar  had  been 
used  which  was  not  up  to  the  grade  specified  in  the 
contract,  and  he  immediately  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  buildings. 

The  official  inspection  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  route  and  line  of  the  new  tramway 
system  connecting  Blantyre,  Himilton,  Motherwell, 
and  Wishaw  was  maade  ou  Tuesday  by  Colonel 
Yorke.  Colonel  Yorke  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Trotter.  The  distance  between  Blantyre  and 
Wishaw  is  SJ  miles. 

The  Royal  Architectural  Mineum,  Tuftou-street, 
Westminster,  which  was  recently  presented  by  the 
Museum  Council  to  the  Architectural  Association, 
as  wUl  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  will  be  re- 
opened to  the  public  about  Aprd  next,  by  which 
time  the  necessary  alterations  will  be  completed. 

At  Minchinhampton  Church  on  Sunday,  two 
memorials  were  dedicated.  One  is  a  stained-glass 
window,  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bryans,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  and  Mrs.  Ricardo,  of 
Gatcombe  Park,  the  subject  being  the  Adoratiou  of 
the  Shepherds  and  Angels  at  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
Saviour.  The  other  is  a  bronze  tablet,  in  memory 
of  the  two  men  from  this  Cotswold  hill  parish  who 
fell  in  the  late  war. 

The  late  Miss  Martha  Legjatt,  of  Bramford 
House,  near  Ipswich,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Ipswich 
Corporation  for  the  Christchurch  Mansion,  in  that 
borough,  a  painting  of  the  A'irgin,  the  Infant 
Jesus,  and  St.  John,  by  Andrea  del  Sirto,  and  three 
other  pictures. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  vice-chairman  of 
the  London  School  Board,  on  Monday  opened  three 
new  Board  schools  in  Plumstead.  One  in  Bostall- 
laue  is  to  accommodate  l,(i'io  children,  one  in 
Wickham-lane  600,  and  one  in  Church  Manor- 
way  900. 

The  additions  to  the  borough  sanatorium,  .Sunder- 
land, are  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of 
Shorland'a  patent  Manchester  stoves  with  descend- 
ing smoke  flues,  those  previously  supplied  having 
proved  satisfactory. 
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d^ngiuttriug  &nit5. 

The  IsvEiiiJAKiiY  and  Fout  Aioistvs  Rail- 
way.— This  new  line  was  formally  opened  for 
traffic  on  Wednesday.  It  is  worked  by  the  High- 
land Railway  Co.  The  necessity  for  a  rapid 
means  of  transit  through  the  Great  Glen  of 
Scotland  is  great.  The  canal  steamers  take  over 
eight  hours  to  do  the  journey  of  60  miles  between 
Banavie  and  Inverness.  By  means  of  the  new 
railway  the  journey  will  be  'shortened  ty  at  least 
an  hour,  but  ultimately  the  Highland  capital 
must  be  connected  direct  with  the  west  by  rail. 
The  Highland  Railway  Co.  contemplate  applying 
to  Parliament  for  poVers  to  construct  a  light 
railway  to  the  northern  end  of  Loch  Ness,  and, 
it  they  be  successful  in  that,  jinother  hour  would 
be  cut  off  the  Strathmore  journey,  and  passengers 
would  be  landed  at  the  Highland  Station  in 
InTerness,  instead  of  having  to  disembark,  as 
at  present,  at  Jluirton  I>ock3.  Leaving  Spean 
Bridge  contiguous  to  the  West  Highland  Rail- 
way Co.'s  station  there,  the  Invergarry  and 
Fort  Augustus  line  follows  the  course  of  the 
Spean  for  seseral  miles.  This  river  is  crossed 
about  a  mile  from  the  start  on  a  girder  bridge 
erected  at  a  height  of  over  70ft.  above  the  river. 
At  High  Bridge— one  of  General  Wade's  struc- 
tures— the  railway  passes  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  first  shot  in  connection  with  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  '45  was  fired.  To  G.drlochy,  a  run 
of  about  three  miles,  the  country  is  barren,  but  a 
backward  view  reveals  the  snow-clad  Ben  Nevis 
towering  above  adjacent  heights,  while  in  the 
western  distance  the  hills  of  Ardgour  and  waters 
of  Linnhe  Loch  have  their  own  special  charm. 
After  leaving  Gairlochythe  railway  takes  a  sharp 
curve  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  traverses 
some  wooded  glades  in  the  estate  of  Glenfintaig.  A 
viaduct  carries  the  line  over  the  River  Gloy,  at 
a  height  of  60ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  the 
central  girder  of  the  viaduct  having  a  span  of 
lOOtt.  From  Invergloy  the  line  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  350ft.  above  the  loch  level,  and  clings 
in  side  cutting  to  the  hillside.  The  summit  of 
the  line  is  reached  about  eight  miles  frjm  the 
commencement,  and  at  Ligg.in  there  is  a  gradual 
fall  to  the  canal  level.  Loch  Oich  now  comes 
within  view,  and  following  the  eastern  shore  of 
this  stretch  of  water  the  line  has  been  formed  on 
short  embankment  and  through  light  rock 
cutting.  A  tunnel  of  about  07yds.  in  length 
occurs  on  this  stretch,  and  after  eaierging 
therefrom,  the  C.ilder  burn  is  crossed  on  a  skew 
viaduct  of  five  spans.  Floating  had  to  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  carry  the  track  through  a  moss 
cutting  a  little  to  the  north,  and  when  passing 
a  shallow  arm  of  Loch  T'nigan  the  slo,  e  has  been 
pitched  with  boulders  to  prevent  scouring.  A  run 
of  three  miles  down  a  valley,  separated  from  the 
river  and  the  canal  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  brings 
the  termination  of  the  line  within  sight.  Imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  Fort  Augustus  the  line  is 
carried  across  the  canal  by  means  of  a  swing 
bridge  of  5-tft.  clear  spin,  and  in  orjer  to  land 
passengers  at  the  Loch  Ness  pier,  the  railway  has 
been  carried  across  the  river  Oich  on  a  viaduct 
consisting  of  four  spans,  two  of  lOOft.  and  two  of 
.5011.  Twenty-four  miles  in  length,  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
James  Young,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  undertaking  was  £250,000.  The 
engineers  were  Messrs.  Formans  and  MacCall, 
Glasgow. 


TO    OORBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  ol 

our  correspondents.      All    comnmnications  should  be 

drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as   there  are  many 

claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 

communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 

should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildisq 

News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand, 
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NOTICE. 

Boimd  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXItl.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  123.  each,  by  post 
1*23.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  Lin.,  LXI..  LXn.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 
LXVIL,  LXVIIL,  LXIX..  LXXL.  LXXU.,  LXXIH., 
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however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  reqmring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  m.any  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Bdii.di;)0  News. 
price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Tnn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  "VV.G. 
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Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  63.  Od. 
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in  obtaining  tenders  for  contemplated  building^. 
For  jobs  of  any  size  or  importance  an  average 
number  of  tenders  is  about  three  or  four,  whilst 
the  time  required  by  the  tenderers  for  completion 
of  works  is  fully  one-third  more  than  was  formerly 
the  case,  and  the  price  nearly  double. 

A  number  of  large  buildings  are  now  in  course 
of  erection  or  of  completion  in  the  town,  including 
among  others  the  new  premises  for  the  Bank  of 
.\frica,  a  terracotta  building  for  whichllr.  W.  H. 
Stucke,  of  Joh  nnesburg,  is  architect,  a  seven- 
story  building  in  Main-street  for  Messrs.  Cath- 
bert,  for  which  Jlessrs.  Hubert,  Walker,  and 
Tomlinson  are  architects,  a  large  block  of  resi- 
dential chambers  and  shops  facing  Donkin 
Reserve,  a  three-story  island  block  of  warehouses 
for  the  Harbour  Board  Commissioners,  and  the  new 
administrative  offi;e3  for  the  same  body  (Messrs. 
Victor  T.  Jones  and  \V.  J.  MjWilliams  being 
the  architects  for  the  three  latter),  as  well  as 
numerous  other  warehouses  and  buildings  of  a 
less  important  character,  while  the  erection  of 
several  "  skyscrapers  "'  is  also  in  contemplation. 

The  projected  scheme  of  the  Harbour  Board  for 
a  new  harbour  and  wharves  on  a  huge  scale  at  the 
mouth  ot  the  Zwartkops  River  will  undoubtedly 
cause  a  demand  for  new  warehouses,  &e.,  in  that 
quarter  ot  the  town;  anl,  in  general,  the  pro- 
spects of  the  trade  in  I'ort  Elizabeth  are  ex- 
tremely good  if  labour  can  only  be  procured  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  enable  work  to  go  on  in 
a  more  rapid  and  economical  manner. 

The  increase  in  the  wages  of  workmen  owing 
to  their  scarcity  is,  of  course,  the  principal  factor 
in  the  present  high  prices  of  building  work. 
Whereas  in  June  last  year  carpenters  were  asking 
Is.  5d.  and  bricklayers  Is.  4d.  per  hour,  in  the 
same  month  this  year  carpenters  are  obtaining 
■2s.  3d.,  and  bricklayers  'is.  and  2s.  Id.,  and 
many  are  but  only  half-competent  men  at  that. 
Bricklaying  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays, 
although  lately  a  few  London  and  Australian 
bricklayers  have  been  specially  brought  out  by 
the  contractors  for  two  of  the  largest  jobs. 

The  permanent  barracks  and  camps  being  built 
up  country  for  the  military  authorities  have 
drained  the  coast  towns  of  men,  as  much  as  2s.  6d. 
an  hour  being  paid  to  carpenters  by  the  con- 
tractors for  these  works  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  tendering 
for  work  in  Port  Elizabeth,  builders  are  already 
allowing  for  a  probable  increase  in  prices  to  that 
extent. 

That  this  town  is  worse  off  for  workmen  than 
cither  C  ipe  Town  or  Purban  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  line  of  steamers  sails  direct  to  this  port, 
while  men  coming  to  the  country  leave  the  boat 
usually  at  the  first  port  of  arrival,  generally  with 
the  idea  of  proceeding  to  the  Rand. 

Workmen  who  contemplate  emigrating  to  South 
Africa  could  not  do  better,  therefore,  than  to  make 
for  Port  E  iz  ibeth,  any  decent  tradesman  being 
certain  of  employment  at  good  wages,  while  the 
cost  of  living,  compared  with  that  of  other  South 
African  towns,  is  fairly  moderate.  Contr.ictors 
with  a  little  capital  would  also  probably  do  well 
in  the  town,  as  the  present  contractors  are  almost 
overburdened  with  work. — I  am,  &c., 

Port  Elizabeth,  June  26.  M.  S.  A. 


Received.— R.  J.  B. -H.  K.   ,Newc,istle\— T.  E,  M. 
C.  M.  S.-P.  L.  and  Co.-A.  'W.  T.-C.  B. 


The  church  ot  St.  Paul,  Stafforl,  was  reopened 
on  Sunday  after  redecjratiou.  The  work  of 
decorating  the  church  wa^  intrusted  to  Messrs. 
BrookSeld  au  I  Wmiows,  of  S;affjrd. 

The  library,  museum,  and  arts  com  nittee  ot  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  are  pu'jlicly  exhibiting  this 
week  the  lar^e  mural  decoration  recently  execute! 
for  the  Toxteth  Branch  Library  by  two  youag 
Liverpool  painters,  Messrs.  \V.  Alison  Martin  au  1 
Clinton  Balmjr:  also  a  pin-?l  in  repousse  copper 
and  enamel,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Thompson  in  commimoratiou  of  the  opening  of  the 
library  by  Mr.  A.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Lyulph  .Stanley  (vice-chiTmaa  of  the  School 
Bjardfor  Ljndon)  his  opan-j  1  a  n'.w  bulling  in 
the  Ariatotle-roid,  BjdfoiJ-rorl,  Clap'iam.  It  is 
CiUel  the  II  nelrig^e-roa  1  Senior  Girls'  School, 
an  I  is  to  bo  a  high-jr-grade  s  'ho  )1.  There  is  accom- 
moUtiou  for  45'J  pupils.  This  is  the  first  school 
uater  the  Biird  ereo'ol  eu'irely  for  senior  girls, 
and  the  old  Uiselrigge-road  S;hool  will  now  be  left 
entirely  to  the  boys.  M^s.rs.  Girrett  and  Sjn,  of 
Clapham  and  Ba'him,  were  the  contractors  for  the 
n3W  school. 


C0atsp0iititn;ce. 


THE   BUILDINGt  TR.ADE  IN'  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir,  —  While  sever.al  communications  have 
appeared  in  home  papers  pointing  out  the 
shortage  of  workmen  which  the  building  trade  in 
Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  Johannesburg  has  been 
experiencing,  and  the  advantages  to  be  found  by 
men  emigrating  to  these  towns,  so  far  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  needs  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  it  is  in  the  hopes  that  the  "  Cry  from 
Macedonia  "  may  have  the  effect  of  turning  the 
attention  of  good  tradesmen  to  this  port  that  you 
are  asked  to  be  good  enough  to  insert  it  in  your 
journal. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  the 
building  trade  in  Port  E'.izibcth  is  extremely 
brisk,  despite  the  great  and  increasing  advance  in 
the  cost  of  labour  and  the  ditliL-iilty  in  obtaining 
good  tradesmen.  All  the  builders  in  the  town 
have  had  their  hands  full  of  work,  so  much  so 
in  fact  that  architects  have  the  greatest  difficulty 


Mr.  W.  B.  Puis3r,  of  Horsham,  who  has  held  the 
appointment  ot  surveyor  and  bridgemaster  to  the 
West  Sussex  Couuty  Council  siuce  1S96,  has  been 
elected  road  engineer  to  the  Kesteven  County 
Council. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  the  City  an  1 
South  London  Eailw.iy  Bdl,  providing  foj  an 
extension  from  the  Ausel,  Ishngton,  to  King  3 
Cross  St  Pancras,  and  Euston,  and  transterrmg  to 
this  company  the  powers  ot  the  City  and  Brix'on 
Railway  Scheme,  was  read  a  third  tim^  and  passed. 
The  Romford  and  D:strict  Tramways  Bill  w.as  also 
on  the  same  evening  real  a  third  time  and  passed. 
Both  measures  have  already  beeu  through  all  stages 
iu  the  House  of  Ccmmons,  and  only  await  the  Royal 
Assent. 

Mr.  John  Tweel,  sculptor,  has  j ust completed  the 
statue  of  the  Ute  Colonel  Benson,  R.A.,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  erectei  near  the  old  a'lbey  at  Hexhim. 
It  represents  an  officer  who  has  checked  his  stride  for 
the  purpose  ot  cmveying  somi  instructions  to  an 
"  orderly."  The  face  is  turned  slightly  to  the  ri^hr, 
while  a  field-gl;vss  is  held  ready  for  an/  oliservari.iu  ■ 
that  the  veldt  may  requre.  The  figure  stands  i)  r. 
high,  and  wdl  stand  ou  a  12ft.  pedestal  ot  gran'te. 

A  House  ot  Lords  Committee  passed,  on  Fi  iday, 
the  unopposed  Bill  promoted  by  the  London  United 
Tramways  Compaoy,  empowering  the  company  to 
carry  out  certain  roid  widenm^s  and  improvem-n's 
in  Barnes,  Richmond,  Twickenham,  and  Teddington 
at  a  oist  of  about  £100,000. 


July  24,  1903. 
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-MEMORIAL    TO     TUF.     LATE     E.    OX.SLOW    FORI),    K.A., 

ST.  John's  wood. 
The  memorial  to  the  late  Edward  Onslow  Ford, 
K.A.,  has  now  been  erected  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  late  sculptor's 
studio.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk ;  on  one 
side  it  is  adorned  with  a  replica  of  the  Muse  at 
the  base  of  the  Shelley  memorial  at  Oxford — one 
of  Onslow  Ford's  works  with  which  he  himself 
was  best  pleased— and  on  the  other  by  a  medallion 
portrait  of  the  sculptor.  The  whole  is  suitably 
protected  with  railings  and  lamp-posts.  The 
selection  of  llr.  John  W.  Simpson  to  prepare  the 
■design  of  the  memorial  was  a  much-valued  recog- 
nition, as  coming  from  brother  artists  of  high 
standing.  The  problem  was  a  somewhat  difficult 
one,  as  the  slight  and  graceful  figure  of  the  JIuse 
from  the  Shelley  memorial  had  to  receive  a  setting 
which,  while  in  suitable  scale  with  the  delicate 
subject,  should,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  sufficient 
mass  to  hold  its  own  at  the  wide  junction  of  Grove 
End  and  Abbey-roads.  Mr.  A.  C.  Lucehesi 
tmdertook  the  modelling  of  the  portrait  medallion 
on  the  north  side.  The  masonry  is  of  selected 
white-bed  I'ortland  stone,  from  the  quarries  of 
the  Bith  Stone  Firms,  Limited,  and  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Tomes  with  great  personal  care  and 
attention.  The  casting  of  the  bronze  lamps  and 
the  collar  of  the  obelisk  with  voluted  angles  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Omar  II.  Albrow.  The  principal 
figure  was  cast  by  Mr.  A.  Parlanti.  The  monu- 
ment is  so  placed  as  to  leave  the  full  carriageway 
of  the  three  roads  surrounding  it  clear  and 
unimpeded. 

I'AUKWOOU,    HEXLEV-ON-TriAMES. 

Tnis  picturesque  riverside  house,  from  the  designs 
of  ^  Mr.  William  Flookhart,  the  arcliitect,  is 
finished  with  stucco  for  the  external  walling,  and 
inside  the  building  is  elaborately  fitted''  with 
panelling,  &c.,  in  hard  woods.  A  great  feature  is 
made  of  the  big  hall.  We  shall,  at  an  early  date, 
give  an  interior  from  the  architect's  Academy 
drawing,  when  we  may  give  a  plan  and  other 
particulars. 

A  ROW  OF  NEW  HOUSES,   HORXTON  STREET, 
KEXSIXGTON". 

The  rebuilding  of  llornton-street  is  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Daw  and  Son,  of  I'alace 
Gate,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  S.  Ches- 
terton, architect  of  Cheapside,  F,.r.  The  fronts 
are  in  red  brick  and  a  white  French  stone 
(Palotte).  The  roofs  are  covered  with  hand- 
made red  tiles.  The  height  of  the  buildings  was 
restricted,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  gables 
allowed.  The  frontage  of  each  house  is  21ft. 
the  number  of  houses  eighteen.  The  depth  of 
the  site  is  such  that  no  break  in  the  main  frontage 


line  was  permissible.  Ilornton-street  rises  about 
2ft.  6in.  in  every  100ft.  The  plan,  with  the 
exception  of  a  large  hall,  is  the  usual  one  for  a 
town  house  with  three  reception-rooms  and  nine 
bedrooms.  A  portion  of  the  design  is  shown  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

BRIGIITOX    ACIUARIVM    RECOXSTRUCTIOX. 

I.v  August,  1001,   the  Brighton  Corporation  ob - 
tained    powers    under   a    Parliamentary   Bill  to 
purchase    the     Brighton     Aquarium    buildings, 
freehold,  for  £30,000,  and  for  the  expenditure  of 
some  £60,000  upon  a  scheme  of  reconstruction  in 
accordance   with    a    plan    prepared  by  Mr.  A. 
Uessell   Tiltman,    F.R.I.B.A.,    of   51,    Russell- 
square,   London,    who   had   been   previously,  in 
1900,  appointed  by  the  corporation  their  consulting 
architect  in  this  matter,  for  which  a  competition 
for  designs  were  proposed  at  that  time.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  some  thirty  years  ago  there  was 
a  popular  movement  all  over  the  country  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  public  aquaria  for  the  con- 
venient  study   of   anatomical  and   physiological 
problems   in   marine   botany    and   zoology,    and 
the     present     Brighton     Aquarium    and     many 
others  of  a  similar  character  were  the  immediate 
outcome.     A  large  proportion  of  these  buildings, 
notably  those  at  Westminster,  Southport,  Scar- 
borough,  and  others  of  less   importance,  failed, 
and    are    no    longer     in     existence.      Brighton 
Aquarium,  one  of  the  first  of  the  original  estab- 
lishments, and   probably  the  best  aixanged  and 
most   complete   of   all,    is    now  almost   the  only 
considerable   institution   of    its   kind  remaining. 
Erected  in  1872  at  a  total  cost,  roughlj'  speaking, 
of  £120,000,  the  buildings  occupy  a  site  abutting 
upon    the   Madeira-road  of   715ft.  long,   with  a 
width  varying  from  42ft.  to  102ft.     It  contains 
about  iO  tanks,  ranging  from  10ft.  to  over  100ft. 
in  length.     No.   0   tank,  designed  for  porpoises, 
congers,  turtles,  and  other  animals  of  larger  size, 
has    an   area    of   4,C20ft.  super.,   a   frontage   of 
r26ft.,  and  a  water  capacity  of  113,000  gallons. 
The  corporation,  on  obtaining  possession  of  the 
buildings,  were  faced  by  a  problem  of  very  eon- 
sidei'able  difficulty,  to  the  anxious  consideration 
of  which  the  Aquarium  Committee,  representing 
the   best   business   instincts   of   the    town,  have 
been  directed   for   the    last   three  years — unfor- 
tunately,   so    far,    with    no    settled    conclusions 
as  to  the  best  policy  to  adopt  in  their  utilisation. 
Whilst  it  is  desired  by  some  to  retain  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  "  Marine  Zoological  Garden," 
as  it  was  called  at  first,  it  has  to  be  recognised 
that  the  maintenance  and  supply  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tanks,  kc,  together  with  the  care  of 
a  building  covering  soma  35,000ft.,  involves  a  verj- 
large  sum  annually.     Unfortunately,  aquaria   as 
an  element  of  entertainment    have    lost  of  late 
years  much  of  their  novelty  and  attraction.  More- 
over, the  present  condition  of  the  premises  I'enders 
imperative  structural  and  decorative  repair,  with 
fresh   engineering  plant,   &'c.,   even    to  properly 
rehabilitate  the  buildings  for  their  present  purpose. 
All  this  contributes  to   render    the    task  of  the 
committee  a  very  formidable  one.  They  naturally 
desire,  even  in  adding  this  institution  to  the  other 
excellent    series    of    educational  and    recreative 
establishments  of  the  municipality,  to  render  it 
self-supporting — an  object,  however,  it  should  be 
remembered,    that     has   been    attained     in     no 
other  instance.     In    furtherance    of  their  stidy 
of    this    problem,  the    committee,    at    an   early 
stage    of  its   consideration,  visited,  in   company 
with    Mr.    Hessell   Tiltman    and    Mr.  F.  J.  (.'. 
May     (the     borough     engineer)     many    of     the 
existing    institutions    of    a    similar    and    allied 
character,    with    the    result  that   it   was   finally 
resolved  to  combine  with  the  Aquarium,  recon- 
structed and  enlarged,  the  additional  attraction 
of  a  Winter  Garden,  and  converting  at  the  same 
time  the  flat  roofs  into  a  free  and  open  space  laid 
out  suitably  as  gardens,  &c.  Two  separate  schemes 
based  upon  this  idea  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, onbeing  submitted  to  the  Borough  Council, 
were  finally  rejected,  and  the  subject  of  our  illus- 
tration in  to-day's  issue  forms  the  last  of  some 
four  or  five  schemes  which,  to  the  instructions  of 
the  committee,  have  been  prepared  and  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  Hessell  Tiltman.     In  principle  this 
scheme  retains  the  present  Aquarium  establish- 
ment, but  relies  upon  artificial  means  only  for  its 
lighting,  as  at  Blackpool  and  some  of  the  Con- 
tinental establishments,   utilising  the  very  large 
expanse   of   flat   roofs   for  a  large   new   Winter 
Garden.     The  chief  feature  of  this  latter  is  a  long 
arcaded  avenue  22ft.   wide  and  500ft.   in  length 
(with   a  possible   extension   in    the   future   of  a 
further  300ft,).     Along  the  northern  boundary  of 


this  avenue  is  shown  a  range  of  some  50  lock-up 
shops  ;  whilst  the  side  opposite  and  seaward  is 
occupied  by  a  large  music  annexe,  cafe  restaurant, 
tea-house,  palm-house,  aviaries  (both  internal  and 
external),  arbours,  and  ferneries,  together  with 
ladies'  and  gentleiuans'  retiring  rooms.  Outside 
are  an  outdoor  bandstand  and  space  for  seats 
round  same  ;  restaurant,  piazzas,  tea  gardens,  the 
remainder  of  the  area  being  laid  out  for  a  terrace 
promenade  with  fountains,  ornamental  flower- 
beds, fishponds,  &c.  The  extended  length  (on  land 
belonging  to  the  corporation  and  connecting  up  with 
the  shelter  in  the  Sladeira-road)  might  have  been 
used  probably  as  a  botanical  adjunct.  In  this 
design  Mr.  Hessell  Tiltman  has  adopted  a  modi- 
fied form  of  Indian  (Jeypore  province)  style,  as 
best  enabling  him  to  connect  up  the  form  of  his 
work  with  that  of  the  existing  building.  It  was 
proposed  to  construct  the  new  buildings  with 
coloured  glazed  bricks,  faience  ware,  plaster,  with 
ornamentally  glazed  and  copper-covered  roof.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  comprised  in  this  scheme 
was  between  £38,000  and  £-1:0,000. 

LIVERPOOL    CATHEDRAL. 

We  illustrated  the  main  side  elevations  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  Stark's  design  for  this  big  church  in  the 
Building  News  for  June  5,  at  the  time  his  plan 
appeared.  On  June  I'J  the  main  entrance  front 
was  published  in  detail,  and  on  July  10  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  choir  end,  with  the  tower  and  spiro, 
was  reproduced.  To-day  we  piint  photo- 
lithographs  of  Mr.  Stark's  east  elevation  for 
the  cathedral,  and  the  longitudinal  section,  ac- 
companied by  a  plan  of  the  groining  over  the 
great  octagon,  which  is  not  emphasised  on  the 
exterior  of  the  building  save  by  a  Heche  which 
rises  over  the  crossing.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  treatment  with  those  which  form  such 
distinguishing  features  in  the  designs  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Austin  and  I'aley,  and  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  as  already  illustrated  in  our  pages. 

DESIGX    FOR    A    small    LUIR.VRY. 

A  PROPOSED  library  for  a  country  town,  to  cost 
£1.500,  designed  by  Mr.  James  A.  Swan,  archi- 
tect, of  Birmingham.  On  ground  floor  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  12,500  volumes  in 
lending  department,  and  86  readers  in  reading- 
room  and  ladies'  room.  The  first  floor  contains  a 
reference  library  and  patent  library.  The  mate- 
rials are  walling  of  red  bricks,  stone  dressings, 
and  Stow-in- Wold  slates. 

SALI:    ROOM    AND    OTHER    SKETCHES. 

This  curious  old  oak  Elizabethan  Escoignure, 
dated  1603,  which  originallj^  came  from  an  old 
farmhouse  near  Driffield,  Yorkshire,  was  recently 
sold  at  Messrs.  Phillips,  Son,  and  Neale's  Rooms. 
The  panel  door  is  carved  with  cross  swords, 
battle-axes,  crosses,  keys,  &c.,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  panel  is  the  inscription,  "  William  Shake- 
speare, 1603."  Notwithstanding  its  great  age 
(300  years),  this  little  piece  of  furniture  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  Chair  is  of 
later  date,  also  of  oak,  with  scroll  arms,  leather 
seat,  and  back  studded  with  bronze  nails ;  the  legs 
are  plain,  tied  together  with  abroad  carved  rail  in 
front.  The  second  Cabinet  or  Credence  is  of 
Gothic  design,  and  probably  of  German  workman- 
ship of  the  15th  century. 


The  Fulham  Borough  Council  have  decided  to 
spend  £S62  in  the  redecoration  of  the  town-hall 
buildings,  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend. 

Mr.  H.  Ross  Hooper,  an  inspector  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  Col- 
chester into  the  application  of  the  council  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £6,933  for  purposes  of  electric 
lighting. 

Acceding  to  a  request  by  the  Holborn  Borough 
Council,  the  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Gray's  Inn  have  generously  determiued  to  pull 
down  the  north  wall  of  their  gardens,  which  at 
present  shuts  out  all  view  o£  the  same  from 
Theobald's-road,  and  replace  it  with  a  dwarf  wall 
and  handsome  iron  railiug.  This  alteration  has 
been  decided  upon  *'  as  an  earnest  of  the  Benchers* 
desire  to  add  something  to  the  amenities  of  the 
Borough  of  Holborn,  ot  which  Gray's  Inn  now 
forms  part." 

The  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  against  Benjamin 
Haynes,  of  Penge,  S.E  ,  builder,  has  been  annulled 
on  the  payment  of  debts  in  full. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
Lord  Provost  Primrose  intimated  that  an  organ, 
costing  £2,000,  would  be  placed  in  the  Springburn 
Halls,  half  of  the  money  being  subscribed  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Reid,  Springburn,  and  half  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
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STATUES,    MEMORIALS,    &c. 

Canteeburt  Cathedral. — At  a  meeting  o£  the 
late  Dean  Farrar's  friends,  held  at  Canterbury  on 
April  21,  it  was  decided  that  an  executive  committee 
should  b3  formed,  and  should  be  empowered  to 
determine  the  form  which  the  memorial  to  the  Dean 
should  take.  The  executive  committee  met  on 
Wednesday  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster 
Abbey,  under  the  presidency  of  Viscount  Peel.  It 
was  reported  that  £180  had  been  collected  before 
any  public  appeal  had  been  made.  It  was  resolved 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  necessary  funds  being 
obtained,  the  memorial  to  the  late  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury should  take  the  form  of  carrying  into  effect 
his  design  for  filhug  the  west  window  of  the  Chapter 
House  of  the  cathedral  with  coloured  glass  to  match 
the  east  window,  and  of  completing  certain  details 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House. 

Onicu,  N.B. — The  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart,  "  Nether- Lochaber,"  was  unveiled  at 
Onich,  on  Loch  Linnhe,  opposite  Ballachulish,  on 
Saturday.  The  monument  consists  of  a  Celtic  cross, 
something  after  the  style  of  the  famous  St.  Martin's 
cross  at  lona  Cathedral.  From  the  base  to  the  top 
it  is  about  20ft.  high,  and  is  richly  decorated  with 
Celtic  lacework.  It  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
churchyard,  but  on  a  kuoU  or  rock  by  the  roadside 
at  Onich,  not  far  from  the  manse  which  was  long 
occupied  by  Dr.  Stewart.  The  position  chosen  is  a 
very  commanding  one,  looking  away  down  Loch 
Linnhe  on  the  one  side  and  up  Loch  Leven  on  the 
other.  There  was  a  competition  for  the  memorial, 
and  the  commission  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Gray 
and  Co.,  460,  Sauchiehall-street,  Glasgow. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  will  unveil  the  Eobert 
Buchanan  Memorial  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Southend,  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  preamble  of  the  Bill  authorising  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Cardiff  to  construct  additional  lines  of  tram- 
way has  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  new  United  Methodist  Free  Church  and 
Sunday-school  erected  at  Tarset,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£600,  were  formally  opened  on  Saturday.  The 
building  has  an  open  root  of  pitch-pine,  and  is  seated 
with  pitch-pine  seats.  The  contractors  were  Mr. 
Thos.  Weightman,  Lane  Head,  and  Mr.  Lawson, 
Greenhaugh. 

A  marble  bust  of  Chaucer,  by  Mr.  O.  H. 
Frampton,  R.A.,  and  now  on  view  at  Burlington 
House,  has  been  presented  to  the  London  City 
Corporation  by  Alderman  Sir  Reginald  Hanson, 
and  wUl  be  placed  in  the  Guildhall  Library. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  Bishop  of  Dover 
dedicated  the  lych-gate  which  has  been  erected  at 
the  western  entrance  to  the  Abbey  Churchyard, 
Zvlinster,  in  Sheppey,  as  a  memorial  of  the  coronation 
of  King  Edward  Vll. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  Foubridge,  in  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  Colne,  Lancashire,  was  laid  on  Saturday 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  B.  Hulton,  Constable  of  Lancaster 
Cdstle.  The  church  is  a  simple  rendering  of  Early 
Perpendicular  from  designs  by  Mr.  R.  Bassnett 
Preston,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester. 

The  Hunts  County  Council,  at  theii-  last  meeting, 
agreed  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  Leete,  the  county 
surveyor,  from  £300  to  £500  a  year. 

The  museum  and  school  of  art  committee  of 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  have  unanimously 
appointed  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gaskin  as  headmaster  of 
the  V'ittoria-street  School  for  Jewellers  and  Silter- 
smiths,  in  succession  to  Mr.  R.  Catterson-Smith, 
recently  appointed  headmaster  of  the  central  and 
branch  schools. 

A  Worcestershire  County  Council  inquiry  was 
opened  at  Evesham  on  Monday  in  regard  to 
an  appeal  by  the  local  Town  Council  for  steps 
to  be  taken  to  restore  the  navigation  of  the 
Avon  between  Evesham  and  Cleeve  MUl. 
Mr.  S.  K.  Locock,  civil  engineer,  Westmmster 
an!  Birmingham,  described  the  scheme  adopted 
by  the  corporation.  At  Lower  Harvington,  where 
the  weir  was  washed  away,  it  was  proposed  to 
construct  a  weir  2tt.  (im.  The  height  when  the 
navigation  was  in  existence  was  3ft.  more  than 
that,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  floodin'^ 
the  meadows,  particularly  as  the  banks  were  high" 
The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  would  be  £1,532,  or, 
with  a  bridge  instead  of  the  raised  ford,  lock,  and 
sluices  at  the  Fish  and  Anchor,  £6,400.  Mr.  Henry 
Evershed,  engineer,  Eushford,  gave  similar  evi- 
dence. The  scheme  was  opposed  on  behalf  of  the 
riparian  owners,  and  the  inquiry  was  adjourned. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Pittshill, 
Tunstall,  Staffs,  was  reopened  on  Tlmrsday  in  last 
week,  after  redecoration  and  the  building  of  a  new 
organ.  The  organ  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Steele 
and  Keay,  Burslem,  at  a  cost  of  £375,  and  the  other 
improvements,  including  the  addition  of  a  vestry, 
have  coat  £200. 


liEQAL  INTEIililOENCB. 

Trade  Union  Lawsuit. — Damages  Against  a 
Society. — At  Manchester  Assizes  on  Wednesday 
was  continued  the  trial  of  an  action  brought  by  Mr. 
•James  Carr,  master  painter  and  decorator,  to 
recover  damages  from  the  National  Amalgamated 
House  and  Ship  Painters  and  Decorators  and  Frank 
Lowe,  delegate  of  the  society,  who  the  plaintiff 
alleged  had  unlawfully  induced  persons  to  break 
contracts  with  him  and  not  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  him,  and  who,  farther,  had  conspired  together 
to  injure  him.  The  defendant  Lowe,  in  the  witness- 
box,  admitted  that  he  did  Carr  out  of  the  job  of 
painting  one  of  the  corporation  tramcar  sheds  by 
lodging  a  complaint  that  an  unfair  house  had 
tendered,  and  threatening  that  if  Carr  got  the  job 
he  would  withdraw  all  the  society's  men  from  any 
work  for  the  corporation.  The  judge  put  to  the 
j  ury  a  number  of  questions  in  writing.  In  answer- 
mg  they  found  that  the  defendants  had  in  specific 
instances  conspired  maliciously  and  with  intent  to 
injure  plaintiff',  and  had  procured  workmen  to  leave 
his  employment  and  continue  away  from  it,  and  had 
prevented  a  firm  of  builders  from  accepting  the 
plaintiff's  tender,  and,  further,  had  prevented  and 
obstructed  him  from  carrying  on  his  trade.  The 
damages  were  assessed  at  a  total  of  £332.  Com- 
missioner Bray  gave  j  udgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

Building  Bt-Law8  Pkosecuiion. — A  special 
meeting  of  the  Coventry  magistrates  was  held  re- 
cently to  deal  with  twenty -nine  summonses  that 
had  been  issued  against  AVilliam  James  Bromley, 
103,  Holyhead-road,  for  alleged  breaches  of  the 
building  by-laws  in  the  erection  of  houses  in  King 
Edward's-road  and  Coronation-road.  In  thirteen 
cases  affecting  the  Coronation -road  buildings  it 
was  alleged  that  the  walls  inclosing  the  houses 
were  put  together  with  mortar  which  was  not  good, 
whilst  in  the  King  Edward's-road  cases  it  was 
asserted  defendant  did  not  have  the  dividing  walls, 
which  were  set  at  right  angles  to  the  front  wall, 
properly  bonded.  Mr.  Parfitt,  for  the  defence, 
contended  that  defendant  had  used  well  compounded 
mortar,  and  that  the  city  engineer  had  taken  an 
incorrect  view  of  what  the  material  was  composed 
of.  Because  accidentally  a  contemptible  quantity 
of  roots  and  vegetable  matter  might  have  been 
mixed  up  with  the  mortar,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
was  of  improper  quality.  He  urged  that  the  Bench 
should  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  by-laws 
made  by  men  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
commercial  side  of  the  question.  Defendant  and 
numerous  other  witnesses  were  called  to  give  evi- 
dence of  which  the  purport  was  that  the  mortar 
was  good.  It  was  arranged  to  take  the  Coronation- 
road  houses  summonses  next  week,  and  in  the  cases 
gone  into  at  much  length  on  Friday  the  Bench  said 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  mortar  used  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  by- 
laws, and  therefore  fined  defendant  403.  and  costs. 
The  evidence  was  accepted  as  binding  on  the  other 
cases,  in  each  of  which  a  nominal  fine  of  Is.  and 
costs  was  imposed. 

Serious  Charge  Against  an  Architect's 
Assistant. — Before  the  Wre.xham  Borough  migis- 
trates  on  Friday,  Lewis  Henry  Cooke,  architect's 
assistant,  pleaded  guilty  to  having  forged  a  cheque 
for  19  6s.  4d.,  and  also  to  having  fraudulently 
obtained  that  sum  by  means  of  the  cheque.  The 
evidence  showed  that  Cooke  had  been  five  weeks  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Slater,  architect.  On  July  7, 
Mr.  Slater  learned  that  a  cheque  purporting  to  bear 
his  signature  had  been  passed  to  Parr's  branch  bank 
at  Wrexham  from  the  North  and  South  Wales 
Bank  for  payment.  The  cheque  did  not  bear  his 
signature,  and  it  was  found  that  it  had  been  caslied 
by  Mr.  Owen  Pritchard,  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  with 
whom  prisoner  lodged,  and  who,  believing  it 
genuine,  had  cashed  it.  Prisoner  was  received  by 
Inspector  Bagshaw  from  tlie  Winchester  City  Police, 
he  having  given  liimself  up  there.  He  was  com- 
mitted for  trial. 


The  office  of  borough  engineer  and  surveyor  and 
waterworks  engineer  to  the  corporation  of  Sudbury 
is  vacant,  Mr.  T.  W.  A.  Hay  ward,  after  six  years' 
work  in  that  position,  having  just  been  appointed 
borough  surveyor  and  engineer  of  Stamford  from 
196  applicants.  Mr.  Hayward  is  also  retained  as 
consulting  engineer  at  Sudbury,  by  which  corpora- 
tion he  has  been  presented  with  a  honorarium  of 
£450. 

Sir  William  Broadbent  laid,  on  Tuesday,  the 
foundation-stone  of  an  administrative  house,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards,  at  Chalfont 
Epileptic  Colony.  Sir  William  read  the  following 
telegram  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  President  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Epi- 
leptics : — "  I  heartily  congratulate  the  Chalfont 
Epileptic  Colony  upon  the  ceremony  in  which  you 
are  to-day  assisting.  I  trust  that  the  good  work  of 
the  institution  may  be  largely  extended  by  means 
of  the  new  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  and  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  will  be  laid  by  you 
to-day." 


PARLIAMENTARY   NOTES. 

Proposed  Military  Works.  —  Mr.  Brodrick 
moved  in  Committee  on  Tuesday  a  resolution 
authorising  a  loan  of  £5.000,000  for  the  construction 
of  military  works.  The  money,  he  stated,  was 
required  for  the  completion  of  defence  works  which 
Parliament  had  agreed  to;  for  providing  housing 
accommodation  for  troops  in  this  country  and 
hutting  accommodation  for  the  25,000  men  who 
were  to  be  stationed  in  South  Africa,  estimated  to 
cost  £2,500,000  ;  for  the  erection  of  storehouses  for 
the  reserve  of  stores,  and  for  providing  training 
grounds  and  rifle  ranges.  For  this  last  purpose  a 
sum  of  £700,000  was  wanted.  The  Secretary  for 
War  stated  subsequently  that  the  Bill  based  on  the 
resolution  would  be  put  down  for  discussion  on 
Frilly  (to-day).    The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


CHIPS. 

Lord  Monkswell,  on  Saturday,  opened  Fulham 
Park  extension  to  the  public.  On  the  south  Fulham 
Park,  including  the  additional  strip  of  land  dedicated 
to  the  public,  is  bounded  by  the  Fulham  reach  of 
the  Thames,  an  1  on  the  north  by  the  Bishop's  Moat. 
The  added  portion  contains  a  lake  which  almost 
surrounds  a  square  of  grass,  which  will  be  used  as  a 
croquet  lawn  or  bowling  green.  The  lake  is  fringed 
on  the  east  side  by  a  children's  sandbank.  The 
borough  engineer,  Mr.  F.  Wood,  has  carried  out 
the  whole  of  the  works  of  design,  construction,  and 
supervision  of  the  extension. 

The  laying  of  the  memorial-stones  for  the  Cor- 
poration-road infant  school  at  Darlington  took 
place  on  Friday.  The  new  schools  will  accommo- 
date 219  infants,  and  will  cost  about  £3,832. 

The  dedication  of  the  tower  and  bells  of  Ridling- 
ton  Church,  after  restoration,  took  place  on  Monday. 
The  work  done  includes  recasting  and  rehanging 
the  bells ;  rebuilding  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
by  Messrs.  Dalby  and  Sons,  Uppingham ;  and  erec  ■ 
tion  of  an  oak  belfry  screen  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  Talbot  Brown,  of  Wellingborough,  by  Messrs. 
Stanyon  and  Sons,  of  Ketton.  The  tracery  of  the 
latter  and  also  an  oak  reredos  were  carved  by  the 
rector. 

The  new  cope  presented  to  Truro  Cathedral  for 
the  use  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  of  cream  and 
gold  damask,  with  richly  embroidered  red  hood  and 
orphreys,  designed  by  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Co.,and 
is  the  work  of  the  Community  of  the  Epiphany, 
Truro. 

The  new  post-oifice  at  Oundle  was  openeJ  on 
Monday.  It  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Siddons  and 
Freeman,  contractors,  of  Oundle. 

On  Wednesday  week,  two  memorial  windows, 
erected  m  St.  Mary's  Church,  Stretton,  by  Mr. 
John  Gretton,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  F.  Gretton,  to  the 
memory  of  their  father,  were  unveiled  and  dedi- 
cated. The  windows  were  designed  by  Sir  William 
B.  Richmond,  and  represent  the  Ascension  and  the 
asembly  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  on  the  Day 
of  Pentacost. 

Mr.  John  Caxton  Lawrie  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  of 
Scotland. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  Saturday  of 
the  new  chancel  now  being  budt  in  connection  with 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Brighouse,  and  estimated  to 
cost  £4,000. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Richards  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  London  County  Council  Brixton  Technical 
Institute.  The  institute,  whicli  will  be  opened  next 
session,  is  situated  in  the  Ferndale-road,  Brixton, 
on  a  site  formerly  occupied  first  by  a  polytechnic 
and  then  by  public  baths,  both  of  whtch  proved 
unremunerative  in  working.  It  is  intended  to  be  an 
important  centre  for  instruction  in  building  trades, 
Mr.  Richards  has  had  wide  experience  both  in  prac- 
tical building  work  and  in  teaching  budding  trade 
subjects.  For  many  years  past  he  has  been  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  evening  classes  at  polytechnics 
and  technical  institutes,  and  for  the  psst  seven 
years  he  has  held  the  position  of  head  of  the  build- 
ing trades  department  at  the  Northern  Polytechnic, 
Holloway. 

The  Rochester  and  Chatham  Tramways  Bill  has 
been  passed  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, having  already  gone  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  tramways  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Rochester  Corporation  are  wholly  within  the  boun- 
daries of  that  city.  A  number  of  street  widenings 
and  improvements  are  contemplated,  the  total  cost 
of  the  scheme  being  estimated  at  £140,557,  of  which 
£66,100  is  for  the  construction  of  the  tramways, 
inclusive  of  the  overhead  electrical  equipment  and 
the  distributing  cables.  The  main  proposals  of  the 
company  are  the  construction  of  a  new  tramway, 
three  and  a  half  miles  long,  from  Chatham  to  Rain- 
ham,  and  one  from  Chatham  to  Maidstone,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seven  miles.  The  line  from  Chatham 
to  Maidstone,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  £63,5S5 
is  to  be  laid  chiefly  on  private  land,  and  not  on  the 
public  highway. 
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'M.n.  RoHF.UT  BovLE,  who  was  the  proprietor  of 
.  over  fovir-filths  of  the  shares  in  the  firm  of  Rohert 
lioyle  and  .Son,  Ltd.,  the  pioneers  of  sanitary 
ventilation,  of  64,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 
E.G.,  and  HO,  Uothwell-street,  Glasgow,  having 
acquired  the  remainder,  the  business  will  hence- 
forth be  carried  on  by  him  under  its  original  title 
of  Robert  Boyle  and  Son.  As  the  business  has 
always  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Boyle's  world-wide 
experience  and  close  personal  superintendence, 
the  only  change,  if  any,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  the 
still  greater  confidence  of  its  numerous  patrons  in 
this  old-established  undertaking,  for  the  continued 
and  progressive  activity  of  which  Mr.  Boyle 
assumes  the  whole  financial  responsibility. 

Mit.  Walteu  Eve,  F.S..V.,  ciUs  attention  to 
an  unjustifiable  act  of  vandalism  that  is  being 
perpetrated  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich 
at  Bishopgate,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
cathedral  precincts.  "  Fronting  Bishopgate  and 
inclosing  the  lower  precinct  is,"  saj-s  Mr.  Rye, 
"a  fine  massive  flint  wall  2ft.  6in.  thick,  .and 
probably  GOO  years  o'd.  A  great  length  of  this  is 
now  being  pulled  down  and  a  row  of  red  brick 
villas  being  erected,  which  form  a  terrible  eye- 
sore, and  constitute  a  bad  foreground  to  "the 
cathedral  behind  them.  Six  houses  are  to  be 
built,  and  as  the  ground  rent  obtained  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  is  203.  per  house  only,  the 
annual  increase  of  revenue  to  them  amounts  to 
the  paltry  sum  of  £7  10s.  per  annum,  a  very  poor 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the  amenities  and  the 
erection  of  a  hideous  eyesore.  Nor  is  this  all,  for 
the  Dean  has  recently  cemented  over  a  great  piece 
of  the  interesting  flint  house  in  which  he  lives, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  south  door  of  the 
cathedial,  with  brilliant  smooth  cement,  the 
precinct  walls  opposite  St.  Helen's  Hospital  are 
still  used  as  advertising  stations,  and  an  iigly 
corrugated  zinc  fence  still  abuts  on  the  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral.  That  a  quasi-public  body  like 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  act  hke  this  is  little 
less  than  a  scandal."  We  should  be  glad  if  Mr. 
0.  J.  Brown,  the  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
can  state  that  Mr.  Rye,  who  is  invariably  re- 
liable as  to  his  facts  and  data,  has  for  once  been 
misinformed. 

The  London  County  Council  has  met  the 
criticism  of  the  Strand  ini  rovement  design  in  a 
courteous  spirit,  and  in  addition  to  postponing 
for  three  months  the  sale  of  the  land  which  would 
be  required  for  proper  treatment  of  the  street,  it 
has  erected  on  the  site  several  lines  of  scaffold 
poles  along  which  have  been  aflixed  white  bands 
which  show  the  different  lines  of  frontage  pro- 
posed. The  public  can  now,  on  visiting  the  spot, 
judge  the  value  of  the  new  proposals,  as  well  as 
the  criticism  bestowed  on  the  original  design. 
The  best  mode  for  taking  in  the  matter  at  a 
glance  is  to  stand  on  the  corner  of  the  pavement 
at  the  point  where  the  carriage  drive  enters  the 
gardens  to  the  west  of  the  Law  Courts.  From 
this  point  the  different  schemes  can  be  easily 
compared. 

The  Improvements  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  will  shortly  bring  before  the 
Council  for  approval  a  scheme  for  an  important 
widening  of  Piccadilly  on  its  north  side,  between 
Piccadiliy-circus  and  Sackville-street.  The  Com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests 
are  the  freeholders  of  nearly  all  the  property 
needed  for  the  improvement,  and  a  satisfactory 
an-angement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the 
committee  and  the  Commissioners  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  public  way  between  Piccadilly- circus 
and  S  ickville-street  of  a  strip  of  Crown  land 
necessary  to  enable  the  Council  to  widen  I'icca- 
dilly  to  a  total  width  of  SOft.,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  by  the  Council  of  a  total  compensa- 
tion of  £200,000,  which  the  committee  are  advised 
is  a  reasonable  amount.  The  improvement  is  to 
be- divided  into  sections,  and  although  the  Council 
is  to  be  asked  to  sanction  the  scheme  as  a  whole, 
the  only  sections  that  can  be  dealt  with  during 
the  next  few  months  are  those  between  Swallow" 
street  and  Piccadilly-place  and  between  Picca- 
dilly-place and  Air-street,  for  which  the  Council 
IS  required  to  pay  H.M.  Oafiee  of  Works  £J.'),000. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  Parliamentary 
powers  for  the  improvement,  as  it  would  be 
carried  out  by  agteemeut.  The  Westminster 
City  Council  is  to  be  asked  to  contribute  £10,000, 
one-fifth  of  the  net  cost  of  the  widenino-'.  a' 
proposal  will  also  shortly  be  brought  before  the 
London  County  Council  by    the    Improvements 


Committee  for  the  widening  of  Sloane-street  at 
its  northern  end,  between  Brompton-road  and 
Basil-street,  where  the  width  of  the  road  hardly 
exceeds  40ft.  The  scheme  is  to  widen  this  to 
60ft.,  which  is  the  width  of  the  road  south  of 
Basil-street.  The  cost  of  the  acquisition  «i 
property  works  out  at  £G0,000,  towards  which 
the  Chelsea  Borough  Council  has  offered  to  con- 
tribute £20,000. 

The  lectures  on  Architectural  History  given 
by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and 
arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  to 
Promote  the  Extension  of  Tniversity  Teaching  of 
the  University  of  London,  held  during  the  past 
session,  have  been  very  successful.  The  total 
number  of  students  who  entered  for  the  course 
was  63,  and  at  the  examination  held  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  course  U  students  satisfied  the 
examiner  (Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art),  and  six  of  these  qualified 
by  examination  for  the  Sessional  Certificate  in 
Honours.  The  names  of  the  successful  students 
are :  Frank  L.  Atwell,  Arthur  E.  Colman, 
*Albert  T.  J.  Harris,  John  L.  Howland, 
^Frederick  ti.  Pain,  Albert  A.  Reeve,  Gerald  G. 
Rogers,  *Charles  J.  Smith,  *Ada  M.  Warren, 
*Emi!y  M.  B.  Warren,  and  *Ernest  A.  Weston. 
Those  with  an  asterisk  against  their  names 
qualified  for  the  Certificate  in  Honours.  The 
scheme  of  instruction  consisted  of  weekly 
lectures  (at  which  carefully-selected  notes  were 
given  out),  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and 
specially-prepared  Urge  lecture  diagrams,  fol- 
lowed by  sketching  classes  and  further  explana- 
tions of  the  styles  under  discussion,  which  were 
also  rendered  more  easy  to  understand  by  large 
folio  reference  books  for  each  style.  The  majority 
of  students  were  architects'  assistants,  pupils, 
and  art  students ;  but  a  considerable  number  of 
students  interested  in  architecture  as  a  necessary 
part  of  education  were  present,  especially  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  travelling,  or  who  are 
interested  in  historical  development.  An  innova- 
tion will  be  introduced  during  the  coming  session, 
which  opens  at  the  Chelsea  Polytechnic  on 
Monday,  October  5,  at  7  o'clock,  as  a  series  of 
visits  are  being  arranged  to  important  buildings 
and  museums  around  London,  so  that  a  student 
may  be  able  to  become  acquainted  with  the  actual 
details  of  architecture,  which  is  impossible  to  be 
obtained  in  a  lecture-room  only. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Welch,  the 
Guildhall  librarian,  states  that  4,813  additions  of 
manuscripts,  printed  books,  pamphlets,  maps, 
prints,  ic,  were  made  to  the  library  last  year,  of 
which  3,300  were  donations.  The  time  is  not 
far  off  when  the  refurnishing  of  the  library  will 
demand  serious  consideration.  At  recent  sales 
several  volumes  of  scarce  parish  registers  and 
family  histories  and  the  remaining  volumes  of 
Gregory's  MSS.  collections  for  the  ••  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Mayors  of  London  "  were  purchased .  <  )n 
the  demolition  of  Newgate  the  museum  received 
as  gifts  a  whipping-post,  four  chairs  from  the 
chapel,  iron  manacles  and  waistbands  for  securing 
refractory  prisoners,  and  a  bust  of  Sir  John 
Silvester,  Recorder  of  London,  1803-22,  who  was 
known  among  the  prisoners  as  "Black  Jack  of 
the  Old  Bailey."  The  expenses  of  the  library 
and  museum  amounted  to  £6,575.  The  art 
gallery,  according  to  the  report  of  the  director,  3Ir. 
A.  G.  Temple,  F.S.A.,  was  open  249  days,  and 
attracted  20,872  visitors.  During  the  year  the 
City  had  received  the  famous  Gassiot  collection 
of  127  pictures  worth  £90,000.  The  expenses  of 
the  art  gallery  had  been  £3,129. 


thecodfish  colony  that  Newfoundland  slates,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  will  go  far 
towards  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  market. 


Ctabe  igefe 


WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

Manohestee.— At  a  mass  meeting  of  Manchester 
French -polishers,  who  are  out  on  strike,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  refuse  the  masters'  terms  of 
8d.  per  hour.     The  men  want  SM.  per  hour. 

SnxDEELAN-D.  —  The  Mayor  of  Sunderland, 
Councillor  H.  J.  Turnbull,  has  offered  to  act  as 
mediator  in  the  Sunderland  joiners'  strike.  His 
worship's  letter  has  been  formally  acknowledged, 
but  no  steps  in  the  matter  will  be  taken  until  the 
parties  have  held  further  meeting. 


CHIPS. 

On  Sunday  a  memorial  to  John  Bjyle  O'Reilly, 
poet  and  journalist,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  died  in 
1S90,  was  unveiled  at  Dowth,  near  Drogheda,  by 
Father  Anderson,  O.S.B.  Tne  monument  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Celtic  cross  standing  14ft.  high,  with  an 
appropriate  inscription  in  Gielic.  Above  the  in- 
scription is  a  marble  bust  of  Boyle  O'Reilly,  while 
on  either  side  are  emblematic  figures  representing 
Erin  and  America, 

A  memorial  was  unveiled  on  Sunday  in  St.  Peter's 
Collegiate  Church,  Wolverhampton,  to  local  men 
who  served  in  the  war  in  Sjuth  Africa.  The 
memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a  cartouche  of  veined 
alabaster,  convex  on  the  face,  with  richly-carved 
surroundings,  the  whole  being  mounted  on  a  slab 
of  Californian  onyx.  The  tablet  has  been  placed 
on  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  near  the  vestry  door, 
and  facing  the  south  entrance. 

Memorial-stones  of  a  Metholist  Sunday-school 
were  laid  at  Bethesda  Chapel,  Kiynsham,  Bristol, 
last  week.  The  schools  will  be  faced  with  Pennant 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will  measure 
65tt.  by  30ft.     Mr.  H.  HirJmg  is  the  builder. 

The  City  Corporation  at  their  last  meeting  adopted 
a  report  of  the  Improvements  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Cripple- 
gate  Church,  with  a  view  to  enable  that  side  of  the 
church  to  be  restored  and  a  statue  of  John  Milton 
erected,  on  the  parochial  authorities  paying  the  City 
£1,500. 

Princess  Henry  of  B  ittenberg  opened  on  Monday 
the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  ChUdren,  Clapham-roai. 
The  hospital  was  formerly  housed  at  Pimlico,  but  li  vs 
been  removed  thence  and  built  on  the  present  site, 
next  St.  Mark's  Church,  Kennington-gate.  The 
amount  spent  upon  the  budding  thus  far  has  been 
£30,000,  and  in  addition  to  that  £4,000  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  the  site.  It  has  been 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams, 
F.R.I.B  A.,  of  Wobu"n-place,  and  was  illustrated 
by  a  peispective  and  plans  in  our  issue  of  August 
10,  1900.  The  elevations  are  faced  with  Lawrence's 
red  bricks,  with  Portland  stone  dressings. 

A  fire  broke  out  on  Sunday  at  the  timber  works 
and  sawmill  of  Messrs.  Meanell,  Clarkson,  and  Co., 
of  Norton,  Malton,  by  which  the  main  building  and 
its  contents  were  destroyed.  The  damage  is'esti- 
mated  at  £5,000,  the  building  being  insured,  but  not 
the  stock. 


The  Welsh  slate  industry  has  found  a 
threatening  rival  in  the  British  island  colony  of 
Newfoundland,  where  quarries  are  being  worked 
by  American  capital  and  by  men  hailing  origin- 
ally from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethesda  and 
Penrhyn,  Carnarvonshire.  Lord  Penrhyn  and 
his  manager  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
Riga  iron  barque  T>r//ii  arrived  in  the  Tyne  on 
Friday  from  Newfoundland,  bringiugfor  Mr.  John 
Hewitson,  of  Newcastle,  a  full  cargo  of  slates, 
870  tons,  green  and  purple,  after  a  smart  passage 
of  21  days.  The  B'lla  is  the  fourth  vessel  to 
land  slates  imported  from  Newfoundland  from  the 
quarry  which  has  recently  changed  hands.  This 
quarry  is  receiving  new  and  the  latest  machinery, 
and  wharves  have  been  erected  for  loading  sailing 
ships.  It  is  expected  that  the  output  of  slates 
this  year  will  be  treble  that  of  last  year,  and 
large  quantities,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  sent  over 
to  England.  As  the  Welsh  slate  quarries  cannot 
supply  the  demand  of  the  trade,  and  have  raised 
their  prices  this  year  10  per  cent.,  it  is  expected  in 


The  Mayor  of  Newport,  Mon.,  opened  on  Friday 
a  new  wing  pavihon  erected  to  extend  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Corporation  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital  at  Allt-yr-yn.  The  cost  of  this  extension 
has  been  £10,145,  and  provision  is  made  for  22  beds. 

The  Leeds  Corporation  Improvements  Committee 
have  recommended  the  city  councd  to  advance  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Towers,  the  budding  inspector,  from 
£350  to  £400  a  year. 


V.  I  LiSGELLES  aiid  Co,, 

121,  Banhill  Row,  London,  KC. 

TELBPHONH  Na.  370. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 

Conservatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN    BUILDINGS, 

BANK,  OFPIOB,  &  SHOP  FITTINGS. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


-Stonehaven— Additions  to  Town  Hall ; George  Murdoch.  Bursfh  Surveyor,  Stonehaven,  N.B Sept.  la 

Bromley,  E.— rublic  Library £75  (merged),  £25 Harley  Heckford,  A.SI.I.C.E.,  Bore'  Sur.,  High-street,  Poplar,  E  ..  Oct.    2 

Hawtenstall— Free  Library  and  Town  Hall  (Assessor)  £100,  £50,  £30 A.  W.  Lawson.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Surveyor,  Rawtenstall „     12 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General, 22,  Laurence-Pounteney- 

lane,  E.C (1901)  Mar.  31 

-  Cloverhill— Infectious  Disoafes  Hospital David  W.  Shaw.  District  Clerk,  5,  Wellington-square,  Ayr — 

Acton.  W.— School  (250  places)  (Assessor! 5  per  cent. ;  £30,  £20    B.  S.  Gott,  Clerk  to  (jovemors,  Guildhall,  Westminster — 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BtriLDINGS. 

Walton-lc-Dale— Church Building  Committee John  P.  Seddon,  Arcliitect.  The  Vicarage,  Walton-le-Dale,  Prestoa  July  25 

Eothie-Norman— Bark  House    E.  G.  Wilson.  Architect,  ISU,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  ,     25 

Hafod — Chapel  and  Schoolroom Wesleyan  Trustees   Arthur  <».  Evan,  Pontypridd ,     25 

St.  Neots— Additions  to  Infirmary  at  Workhouse  S.  Inskip  Ladds,  A.R.I.B.A..  Market-place,  Huntingdon „     25 

Londonderrv- Additions  to  Workhouse  Infirmary Guardians M.  A.  Eobinson.  M.K.I. A..  M.S. A.,  Richmond-street,  Londonderry    ,,     25 

Hull-Clas.srooms  at  St.  George's-road  P.M.  Schools T.  Beecroft  Atkinson.  Architect,  11,  Trinity  House-lane,  Hull    „     25 

Waunllwyd— Twenty  Houses School  Buildings  Club R.  L.  Roberta.  Architect.  Abercarn ,i     25 

Ceme,  Dorset— External  Repairs  to  Workhouse  .'■- -T.  Feacey.  Architect.  South  Walks,  Dorchester „     25 

Londonderry— Main  Entrance  to  A'ictoria  Market  Corporation The  City  Surveyor's  Oflice,  Guildhall,  LondondeiTy „     25 

Eothbviiy — New  Farmhouse  at  (ilebe  Farm Canon  C.  Blackett-Ord W.  R.  Hiodmarsh.  Architect.  Alnwick n     25 

Duffryn  Gwaun— Rebuilding  Jabez  Chapel    G.  Morgan  and  Sons.  Architects.  Carmarthen 25 

Peterhead — Premises,  Jamaica-street  Aberdeen  Commercial  Co.,  Ltd Jenkins  and  Marr,  Architects,  16,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen  „     27 

Chelmsford— Library.  Museum,  and  School  of  Art Town  Council Chancellor  and  .Son.  High-street,  Chelmsford ,,     27 

Limavady — Two  Cottages.  Drumsurn Eural  District  Council William  Crawford.  Clerk.  R.D.C.  Offices.  Limavady   ,.     27 

Ehymney— Ninety-one  Houses  ;.  Twyn  Camo  Building  Club    T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Glebeland.  Merthyr  Tydfil  ,.     27 

We^  Hartlepool— Upper  Grade  School  (1,200  placesl School  Board  Richard  Holt.  Architect,  Liverpool    *>     27 

Eathdrum-Eepairs  to  Two  Labourers' Cottages    Eural  District  Council S.  G.  Gallagher.  B.E..  C.E..  Corballis  Castle.  Rithdrum    27 

Aberdeen— Farm  Steading  at  Blair  of  Bourtee L.  M'Kinnon,  Advocate,  2.3,  Market-street.  Aberdeen „     27 

Dai-t ford— Wards  and  Buildings  at  Workhouse  Guardians G.  H.  Tait.  Architect.  Lowfield-street,  Dartford  ,     27 

Amble- Alterations  to  Post  Oflice Clements  and  Short  J.  Wightman  Douglas.  1,  St.  Nicholas  Buildings,  Newcastle-Dn-Tyne    „     27 

Leeds— Additions  and  Alterations  to  Offices Highways  Committee  William  Bruce.  Architect,  Greek-street  Chambers,  Leeds ,     27 

Exeter— OfBces  at  the  Castle  Devon  Toimty  Council E.  H.  Harbottle,  County  Architect,  Exeter .,     27 

Coatbridge— Car  Shed,  Main-street Airdie  &  Coatbridge  Tramways  Co..  The  Construction  Eng.,  Brit.  Elec.  Trac.  Co.,  1,  Adelphi-ter.,  W.C.    „     27 

Sale-  Cemetery  Lodge  at  Brooklands Urban  District  Council    W.  Holt.  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Sale ,,     27 

Dublin— Repairs  to  Marlborough-street  Training  College    J.  Franklin  Fuller.  F.S. A..  Architect,  Dublin i,     27 

Tirphil— Twenty -eight  Houses Graig  Ehymney  Building  Club T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Glebeland.  Merthyr  Tydfll  „     27 

Colchester— Tramcar  Shed  Tramways  Committee H.  Goodvear,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Eng..  Town  Hall.  Colchester  ......     „     28 

Worthing— Fire  Station.  &c Corporation Wm.  Vefral,  Town  Clerk.  Municipal  Offices.  Worthing  ,      2S 

Durham-Education  Offices    County  Council  W.  Crozier,  A.M.I.C.E.,  County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Durham  ..  ..    „     28 

Newton  Abbot— Alterations  at  Scattered  Homes Samuel  Segar,  F.I.A.S.,  Architect,  Union-street,  Xewton  Abbot  ...    „     2S 

Cleethoi-pes- Lodge,  i-c Urban  District  Council    Egbert  Eushton,  Engineer.  Poplar-road.  Cleethorpes „     29 

Portsmouth— Discharge  Block  at  Infectious  Hospital Corporation „ Alexander  Hellard,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Portsmouth „     29 

Hull— Park-keeper's  Lodge.  East  Park  Parks  Committee  J.  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull ,     29 

Merthyr— Cottage  and  Lodging-House,  Eiverside  C.  M.  Davies.  112  High-street.  Merthyr  ,.     29 

Chipping  Ongar— Children's  Homes - Hackney  Union  Guardians W.  A.  Finch,  Architect,  76,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C .,     '29 

Lvminge-Coach-Houseat  Sanatorium Elham  Eural  District  Cormcil...  H.  Ames,  Surveyor.  Elham  n      29 

New  Mill-Enlarging  Tenterhill Ed.  H.  Burt,  J.P F.  W.  Ridgway,  F.R.I.B  A..  Borough  Chambers,  Dewsbury    ,     29 

Esholt- Two  Houses Empsall  and  Clarkson,  Architects,  7,  Exchange.  Bradford    „     30 

Gateshead— .Stables.  Tyne-road  East    Borough  Council    J.  Bower.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead  „     30 

Driffield— Additions  to  Workhouse  Infirmary  Guardians Joseph  Shepherdson,  Architect,  Driffield 30 

Abercanaid— Additions  to  Shop  and  House  R.  C.  Jenkins,  Architect,  Cefn  Coed ,.     30 

Ealing.  W.— Slipper  Baths.  Williams-road   Town  Council Charles  Jones,  M.I.C.E.,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing  „     33 

Yny.sybwl— Restoring  Noddfa  Welsh  Baptist  Chapel John  Morgan,  Secretary,  68,  Robert-street,  Ynysybwl „     30 

Gateshead— Stables,  Tyne-road  East   Borough  Council    J.  Bower.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  H.all,  Gateshead  30 

Devizes— Converting  Town  Hall  into  Public  Offices  Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor's  Offices,  13,  Market-place,  Devizes  30 

Whitehaven— Rebuilding  No.  12,  Duke-street J.  8.  Mottatt,  Architect,  Church-street,  Whitehaven  „      30 

Gordon— Headmaster's  House    .School  Board  T.  R.  Atkinson.  Architect.  Barlston,  N.B „     30 

Aheraman— Seventy-two  Houses  Pleasant  View  B'Jilding  Club    T.  Roderick.  Architect.  Clifton-street,  Aberdare   „     30 

Glyncorrwg- Rebuilding  Nebo  Congregational  Chapel W.  Beddoe  Rees,  A.R.I.B.A.,  37.  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff    30 

Mallow— Repairs  at  Workhouse    Guardians The  Clerk  of  Works,  Guardians'  Office,  Mallow    ,     31 

HayUng  Island- Coastguard  Station  Admiralty The  Director  of  Works,  Admiralty,  W.C „     31 

Gateshead— Rebuilding  Causey  House E.  Emmerson  and  Sons  L.  H.  Armour,  16,  West-street,  Gateshead ,,     31 

Walton-on-Thames— Cottage  Hospital    John  Gough,  Architect.  28.  Craven-street,  Charing  Cross  „     31 

Stanley— House.  Mount  Pleasant  'W'.  Butler Peter  Frater,  Howden-le-Wear  31 

Kew  Gardens-Reconstructing  Old  Herbarium    H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  8. W „     31 

Maryport— Warehouse Jacob  Thomlinson,  LtJ C.  Eaglesfield,  Architect,  Maryport    ,     31 

Whitehead— Two  Houses  and  Shops F.  W.  Lockwood,  Architect.  91.  Victoria-street,  Whitehead „     31 

Mallow— Repairs  toKilsbannig  Dispensaiy  Residence Guardians The  Clerk  of  Works.  Guardians'  Office,  Mallow    31 

Coventry— Sulphate  House,  i-c Gas  Committee   Fletcher  W.  Stevenson.  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Coventry Aug.   1 

Thornton  Heath— Schools  (1,230  places),  Ingram-road Croydon  School  Board Banow  Rule,  Clerk,  Katherine-street,  Croydon ,,       1 

Ferndale—Fortv-one  Houses  Bryngoleu  Building  Club    W.  A.  Llovd,  Secretary,  20.  Elm-street.  Femdale „       1 

Abertillery— Steam  Laundry  Steam  Laundry  Co.,  Ltd G.  C.  Hillard.  Architect,  Market  Chambers,  Abertillery    „       1 

Hillsborough— House G.  Bell,  J.P........ H.  Hob.art.  Architect,  Dromore,  Co.  Down    ,,       1 

Shrewsbury— Covered  Cattle  Sale  Ring  '.'.'.'...  '"  '..  Markets  Committee  W. Chappie  Eddowes.  Borough  Surveyor,  The  Square.  Shrewsbury.    „       3 

East  Kilbride- Cemetery  Works   Parish  Council    J.  Cowan.  A.M  I.C.E..  179,  West  George-street,  Glasgow ' 

Distington— Enlarging  Dyon  School    H.  Hill.  Dyon  Side,  Distington 

Gilwem— Additions  to  Corn  Exchange  Inn Mrs.  Edwards B.  J.  Francis,  Architect.  Abergavenny „       4 

Brickfield  Gardens.  N.B.— Bandstand,  Conveniences,  &c London  County  Council  The  Housing  Section,  Archt.'s  Dept.,  18,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W „       4 

Gilwern— Nine-stall  Stable  at  Navigation  Inn C.  Edwards's  Brewery.  Ltd B.  J.  Francis,  Architect.  Abergavenny 4 

Shrewsbury— Railway  Station    L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.  Jt.  Railways  ..  A.  E.  Bolter.  Sec.  to  Joint  Committee,  Paddington  Station,  w „       -I 

Poitland  Bill.  Dorset— Lighthouse  Dwellings  Trinity  Corporation '. Corderoy.  Selby,  and  Corderoy,  21,  Qneen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W 

Vnysybwl-Chapel  English  Wesleyans  Arthur  O.  Evans.  Pontypridd  .^ .. 

Thornton  Heath-Sorting  Office    H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey  s  Gate,  S.W „       7 

Ashford— Repairs  to  School  Roofing    School  Managers         F.  G.  Beeching,  Clerk  to  Managers,  Ashford,  Middlesex   ,       7 

Cemacs,Anglesea-Co8stguard  Station  Admiralty The  Director  of  Works,  Admiralty,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C.    „       7 

Bridgend— Infirmary  at  Workhouse Guardians  P.  J. 'Thomas.  Architect.  Bridgend „       7 

Crewe— Post  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretai?,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 7 

nvcrston-Additions  to  Cottage  Hospital ,T.  W.  Grundy  and  Son,  Architects.  Brogden-street,  Lilverston    

Pontnewynydd— Forty  Houses  !...!...!.".!!!!.!!'.!!.!  Grove  Estate  Building  diib Fisher  and  Sons.  Architects,  Club  Chambers,  Pontypool    . 

Sunderland— St.  Mary's  Vicarage,  Tyne  Dock Rev  L.  P  Williams  Joseph  Potts  and  Sons.  Architects,  57,  John-street,  Sunderland ,,     10 

Bacup— Infnnt--'  School,  Lanehead-lane Coijxiration Smith  and  Cross,  Architects.  Town  Hall  Chambers.  Rochdale „     12 

Homertrm.  N.E.— Scullery  at  Sydney-road  Workhouse Hackney  Union  Guardians W.  A.  Finch.  Architect,  76,  Finsbury-pavement.  E.C „     12 

Northampton— Carsheds,  Workshops.  4;c Corporation A.  Fidler,  A.M.I. C.E.,  Boro' Eng.,  Guildhall,  Northampton  „     15 

Kidwelly,  Wales- Alterations  to  Calvinistic  Metliodist  Chapel  Trustees      Anthonv  and  .Sons.  .Anchor  House.  Kidwelly  „      15 

Noithampton—Power  Station  Buildings Corporation  A.  Fidler.  A.M.I.C.E..  Boro'  Eng.,  Guildhall,  North.ampton „     15 

Newchurch— Rebuilding  Church , Travers  and  Ramsden,  Architects,  44,  Church-st..  Leigh,  Lancashire    „      17 

Trocdyrhiw— Boys'  .School  (40O  places')    ".............  MertiiyrTydflTsciiooi  Board!. J.  Llewellin  Smith,  Architect.  Aberdare  2S 

New  Mnlden-Putilic  offices.  Fire  Station,  &c Maidens  and  Coombe  U.D.C Wm.  Hope.  Architect,  Seymour-road,  Hampton  Wick  31 

Cardiff-Registry  Offices University  of  Wales Ivor  James,  Registrar,  Brecon — 

Gildersome-We.sleyan  Sunday  Schools  Garside  and  Pennington,  Architects,  Pontefraet  — 

Bury-Offices  at  Oreen-Iane  Brewery  '  Pilicnix  Brewery  Co    Ltd.  Wm.  E.  Gill.  Architect,  Derby  Chambers,  Fleet-street,  Bury,  Lanes      — 

Dronficld— Warehouse  and  Offices ;. Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects,  15.  St.  James-row,  Sheffield — 

Wombwell- School Scliool  Board" .       .  J.  Robinson.  Architect,  Park  Cottage,  Wombwell    — 

He\-wood— Alterations  at  .l./c./viV,-  Office Wm.  E.  Gill,  .\rchitect.  Fleet-street,  Bury,  Lanes   — 

rartmcl—Altering  House    ...........'.'..".'."  Misses  Cowherd  !!!"!.!!.!!!!!!!!.....!.!!!.  John  Stilker.  M.S.A.,  Architect,  Kendal — 

Ilkcslon—Congri'gational  Church  and  Schools    .  H.  Tatham  Sudbury,  Architect,  IS.  Market-place.  Ilkeston — 

Curdiff-Xhrtc  Shops  and  Olliccs  '    j' ii  and  jolin  Jacob' '         Habershon.  Fawckner.  .and  Co..  .\rchitects.  14,  Pearl-st.,  Cardiff  ...      — 

Belfast— Rcslating  Presbyterian  Church .       ...  Robert  T.  Martin.  7.  Wellington-place,  Belfa.st — 

Heywood- Offices  at  Phunix  Brewery '..".". Pliit-iiix  Brewery  Co .   .  Wm.  E.  Gill.  Architect.  Fleet-street.  Bury,  Lanes    — 

Calverley— Engine-house  at  Ravenchffe  Mill    Jowett  Kendall  &  J.  Haiper  Bakes,  Architects,  Victoria-sq.,  Leeds      — 

Beighton-Preroiscs ..'.'.'.....!'."'.'.  iiiandsworth-Woodiioiise  Co-oi)^^  U.  Platts.  Manager,  Central  Stores,  Woodhouse — 

Hemsworth— Fifteen  Houses Jas.  Simmons,  Hague-Lane,  Hemsworth  — 

Leeds— Five  Houses  and  Shops,  Harehills-Iane   '..'.'.'.'... '. Fred  Terry W.  Mason  Coggill,  Architect,  StourUin,  Hunslet  — 

Westgate— Rebuilding  Front  of  Elephant  and  Castie  Hotel        .  .   ....   '   ......'. John  Jackson.  Architect,  Barry-street,  Bradford — 

Nottingham— Boaid  School,  Sneinton  Boulevard School  Boarf  F.  B.  Lewis,  City  Architect,  Guildhall,  Nottingham   — 
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THE   SOLUTION  OP  BUILDING 
PROBLEMS. 

THE  problem,  of  how  to  plan  economically 
and  for  specific  purposes,  and  to  con- 
struct on  scientific  and  hygienic  principles,  is 
being  attacked  on  various  sides  by  scientific 
men  and  experts.  Each  body  of  expert 
explorers  is  trying  to  solve  the  problem  in 
their  own  way,  without  any  reference  to  other 
individuals  who  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  the  sanitary 
expert  laying  down  precise  and  absolute 
principles  about  drainage,  warming,  and 
ventilation,  just  as  if  these  matters,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  were  supreme,  to  which 
all  other  considerations  must  give  way.  He 
deduces  from  certain  facts  and  experiences 
rules  which  he  thinks  must  be  obeyed  at  all 
costs.  -  Eor  example,  a  certain  theory  of 
ventilation  must  be  carried  out,  no  matter 
how  it  coutliots  with  architectural  design  or 
proportion ;  the  sanitarian  thinks,  indeed, 
that  plan  and  architectural  features  must  give 
way  to  the  rules  of  sanitary  science  as  under- 
stood. Take,  again,  the  mechanical  expert, 
who  sees  nothing  but  the  design  of  a  building 
being  made  to  conform  to  its  mechanical 
equipments,  motors — mechanical  plant  and 
appliances  for  certain  industries  or  manufac- 
ture ;  or  the  structural  engineer,  whose  idea 
of  design  is  that  every  portion  of  a  building 
must  be  planned  and  arranged  so  as  to  give 
facilities  for  iron  or  steel  construction — that 
the  plan  ought  to  be  arranged  by  the  engi- 
neer to  suit  the  piers  and  columns,  loads, 
length  of  girders,  and  other  convenient  stock 
lengths  and  sections.  The  engineer's  method 
of  solution  is  one  that  does  not  often  accord 
with  the  architectural  sense.  He  considers 
every  part  of  the  design  must  be  in  strict  rela- 
tion to  the  utilitarian  purpose,  even  if  such 
use  compels  him  to  abandon  architectural 
appearances  and  rules,  and  to  adopt  un- 
sightly features  and  proportions.  To  the 
barest  mathematical  result  everything  must 
be  sacrificed.  Then  there  is  the  specialist  in 
a  particular  branch  of  architecture,  who  sees 
everything  with  the  eyes  of  one  who  looks  at 
a  building  fi-om  his  own  particular  point  of 
view,  and  studies  it  in  plan  and  elevation  to 
acuord  with  the  latest  ideas  of  a  theatre,  a 
church,  a  hospital,  a  library,  or  a  bath  and 
washhouse.  The  specialist's  idea  is  rather 
restricted  on  this  account ;  he  is  not  likely  to 
take  into  consideration  the  conceptions  of 
plan  which  commend  themselves  to  the 
ordinary  architect,  or  which,  after  all,  may 
be  better  than  his  own  in  many  respects. 
The  regulation  plan  is  everything,  and, 
according  to  him,  cannot  be  made  more  per- 
fect. Data  derived  from  statistics  are  closely 
followed  in  plan,  even  where  contradic- 
tory considerations  tell  against  them.  The 
specialist  in  fire-resisting  construction  is 
strongly  wedded  to  ideas  of  steel  and  concrete, 
to  modes  of  floor  and  staircase  construction 
which  are  not  generally  disputed,  and  shuts 
his  ears  whenever  any  other  system  is 
broached.  Thus  the  advocates  of  so-called 
"  fireproof"  methods  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  acknowledge  any  value  in  solid  timber  con- 
struction, however  much  can  be  proved  in  its 
favour  from  the  fireman's  experience.  With 
them  it  is  far  more  important  that  there 
should  be  cased  steel  beams  and  iron  columns, 
metal,  lath-and-plaster,  or  terracotta  par- 
titions, and  metal  sashes  and  frames,  with 
wired  glass,  than  that  these  things  should  be 
of  the  usual  description  found  in  bi-ick  or  stone 
and  timber  construction.  The  expert  in  plan- 
ning is  also  inclined  to  waive  points  of  artistic 


value.  Consideringonlythequestionof plan,  he 
is  inclined  to  neglect  the  requirements  of  eleva- 
tion and  detail.  In  this  respect  he  often,  as 
we  lately  said,  exhibits  a  want  of  the  sense 
of  proportion  in  his  design.  Good  arrange- 
ment, excellent  as  it  is,  can  be  carried  so  far 
that  external  composition  and  grouping  are 
lost  sight  of.  No  doubt  it  is  a  better  way  of 
attacking  the  problem  than  in  the  other  cases 
we  have  mentioned,  as  plan  really  lies  at  the 
root  of  good  design.  The  medical  man  and 
hygienistisno  less  exacting  than  the  sanitarian 
in  requiring  his  special  knowledge  and  clinical 
experience  to  be  observed.  In  hospital  con- 
struction of  the  latest  type  wo  may  observe 
the  extreme  importance  attached  to  certain 
details,  such  as  the  rounding  of  all  corners 
and  angles  between  floors  and  walls,  the 
avoidance  of  all  square  angles,  edges,  or 
crevices  where  dust  or  germs  can  accumulate 
in  windows,  fittings,  and  furniture  ;  to  certain 
kinds  of  impermeable  and  smooth  wall  and 
floor  and  ceiling  surfaces,  which  can  be  easily 
cleaned  and  washed,  and  in  the  glazed 
surfaces  of  the  furniture  and  plumbers' 
fittings.  These  requirements  are  certainly 
inimical  to  the  art  sense.  A  hospital  ward, 
as  sketched  by  Mr.  Saxon  Snell  in  his  paper 
read  at  the  Bradford  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  is  a  bare  and  almost  painful 
example  of  modern  sanitary  science  as  now 
understood  by  the  medical  profession.  Other 
instances  of  solving  the  problems  of  modern 
building  by  scientific  methods  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  all  leave  something  to  be 
desired  not  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
science.  In  the  design  and  construction 
of  buildings  like  hospitals,  workhouses, 
labourers'  cottages,  and  other  institutions  of 
an  official  and  administrative  kind,  we 
owe  much  to  the  study  and  statistical 
researches  of  experts.  Economy  of  con- 
struction and  plan,  and  the  conditions  of 
health  and  safety  against  disease  and  fii'e 
have  been  promoted  by  their  aid.  Science 
has  formulated  methods  of  construction 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  even  if  they  are 
not  the  most  perfect  and  convincing  from 
other'points  of  view,  or  even,  as  they  often  do, 
set  art  at  defiance.  On  these  points  there  is 
something  to  say.  Have  these  various 
solutions  of  modern  architectural  problems 
been  of  value  to  the  art  ?  Have  they  helped 
to  improve  architecture  ? — have  they  evoked 
any  corresponding  feeling  for  art !'  Has  the 
the  artistic  mind  been  responsive  to  scientific 
specialism  '  These  are  questions  that  largely 
rest  with  the  profession.  In  each  of  these 
different  ways  valuable  results  have  been 
obtained,  but  the  general  eiiect  has 
been  sometimes  disasti'ous.  Each  of  the  many 
problems  of  municipal  building  has  been 
attacked  from  one  side  only — the  utilitarian 
or  scientific,  leaving  the  other  sides  of  the 
problem  untouched,  and  thus  while  it  is  true 
that  many  useful  improvements  in  plan  and 
construction  have  been  made,  the  effect  on 
each  class  of  building  has  been  to  produce  an 
imperfect  and  ill  -  balanced  whole.  The 
scientific  and  technical  elements  have  been 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  resthetic. 
Prom  the  materials  used  in  the  walls,  floors, 
and  roofs  down  to  the  smallest  detail  of 
fitting  or  equipment,  there  is  the  stamp  of 
utility.  Everything  is  moulded,  cast,  and 
turned  out  bj^  machinery  :  the  locks,  fasten- 
ings, gas  and  electric  fittings  manufactured 
for  oiu'  buildings  are  perfect  as  contrivances 
for  the  end  in  view,  but  they  are  often  in- 
artistic. The  stamp  of  commercial  utility  is 
on  everything,  even  the  decorative.  The 
architect  is  powerless  to  do  more  than  select 
the  most  suitable :  he  is  unable  to  introduce  his 
own  views  or  any  artistic  reform.  The  expert 
in  scientific  construction  or  plan,  has  no 
inclination  to  studj-  other  sides  of  the 
problem.  Thus  we  may  instance  a  hospital 
pavOion,  a  working-class  dwelling,  or  a 
technical  school,  or  public  baths ; — the  men 
who  are  at  the  head  of  their  vocation  in  these 
matters  have  not  the    opportunity    of  con- 


sulting eminent  art  architects  to  assist  them 
in  giving  expression  to  their  plans — in  fact,  if 
he  troubles  at  all  about  the  design,  he 
employs  an  artistic  daughtsman  to  carry  out 
his  views.  It  is  impossible  that  one  man  can 
grasp  the  whole  problem  in  its  many-sided- 
ness ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  scientific 
expert  may  obtain  the  assistance  of  an  artist 
who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  parti- 
cular class  of  biulding,  and  that  then-  co- 
operation may  be  the  means  of  producing  a 
design  more  worthy  of  the  object.  Co- 
operation in  design  is  one  of  the  ways- 
which  we  think  it  is  possible  to  over- 
come the  evil  viq  have  mentioned.  The 
designs  for  buUdings  of  a  special  class 
intended  for  labourers'  dwellings.  hos]ntals, 
schools,  and  the  like,  would  be  relieved  of  a 
good  deal  of  their  unsightliness,  bareness, 
and  want  of  artistic  treatment  if  they  passed 
through  two  instead  of  one  set  of  eyes.  We 
should  not  see  so  many  crude  buildings 
erected  for  these  pui'poses.  or  for  any  utili- 
tarian object,  in  which  the  only  aim  has  been 
to  satisfy  certain  requirements — to  provide  the 
bare  dimensions  and  regulation  patterns  of 
Government  blue-books  and  deijartments, 
without  any  attempt  to  make  them  agreeable 
to  our  sense  of  artistic  propriety.  The  bare 
engineering  structure  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
engineer  scrupulously  follows  the  depths  and 
sectional  areas  of  his  beams  and  columns  and 
roofs,  but  does  nothing  to  make  them 
pleasing  or  architectural.  If  he  were  asso- 
ciated with  an  architect  who  had  mastered 
the  actual  wants  of  the  building,  had  studied 
ironwork,  the  result  would  be  different. 
Many  of  the  little  amenities  of  design  would 
be  observed,  proportions  readjusted  to  meet 
architectural  rules.  Internally,  instead  of  a 
chaos  of  materials  and  fittings  juxtaposed 
without  any  feeling  or  sympathy,  such  as 
mahogany  partitions  "scribed"  to  the  con- 
tours of  plaster  cornices,  and  terracotta  details : 
of  iron  columns  abruptly  terminating  against 
an  ornamental  plaster  ceiling,  and  all  kinds 
of  ill-assorted  fittings,  we  should  get  more 
harmony  and  architectural  fitness.  One 
American  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  design 
of  the  modern  office  building,  discusses  the 
qualifications  necessary  in  the  designer-in- 
chief  of  these  buildings  where  there  is  so 
much  of  the  engineering  and  technical.  He 
says:  "A  type  of  mind  unsuited  for  the 
position  of  designer-in-chief  is  that  type 
which  has  no  appreciation  of  art  and  beauty, 
and  has  no  other  measures  than  those  of 
economy  and  efficiency.'"  Such  a  mind 
"misses  the  best  solution,  or  possibly  never 
attains  it,  in  a  problem  of  this  character,  by 
the  narrow  view  it  takes  of  the  things  with 
which  it  is  not  familiar,  and  by  reason  of 
one-sided  training  is  not  fitted  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  impartial  judge  of  the 
various  elements  entering  into  a  com- 
posite and  complex  design.  The  designer 
best  qualified  for  this  important  position  is 
evidently  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
broad  essentials  and  limitations  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  design,  the  judicial  temperament 
permitting  the  balancing  of  an  advantage 
against  a  disadvantage ;  a  breadth  of  mind 
enabling  a  comprehensive  view  to  be  taken, 
coupled  with  courage  and  decision,  with  all 
these  qualifications  governed  by  a  broad  and 
catholic  love  of  beauty  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions— not  only  of  beauty  of  form  and  line, 
which  is  evident  and  can  be  comprehended, 
but  of  the  more  subtle  beauty  of  science  and 
its  results."  Such  a  combination  of  quali- 
fications is  seldom  realised,  except  in  a  few 
rare  instances,  as  in  the  engineer  or  architect 
whose  knowledge  of  facts  and  laws  is  accom- 
panied with  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  art.  The  same 
writer,  in  analysing  these  engineering- 
architectural  problems,  says  that  a  building 
of  this  kind  is  seen  to  admit  of  two  main 
divisions — (1)  the  engineering  design  ;  (2) 
the  architectural  design.  The  first  comprises 
all  the  structural  and  mechanical  components, 
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which   iiioUule  the    foundation    and    super- 
structure,   the     stability    against    vibration 
and   wind,  resistance  to  fire  and  con'osion, 
Lilso  the  planning  of  the  floor  areas  and  their 
subdivisions,  supports,  the  position  of  lifts 
or  elevators,   lighting  and  heating  systems, 
fireprooting  and   rust-proofing.     The  second 
division  is  made  to  include  the  treatment  of 
the  fayado  ai-rangement  of  the  windows  and 
internal  treatment  of  the  offices.     The  archi- 
tectural part  of  the  work,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
admits  of  a  number  of  ways  of  solving  the 
l)roblem.     Without  materially  affecting  the 
structural  or  engineering  design — that  is  to 
saj-,  if  there  is  only  one  structural  solution — 
there  are  numerous  architectural  treatments 
possible,  and  therefore  the  chief  aim  should 
be  to  fix    iipon   the   engineering   structural 
solution   first,   and    make    the  architecture 
conform  to  it.     It  is  to  find  the  right  archi- 
tectural treatment   that   is  necessary.     This 
argument  may  be  open  to  question  with  those 
who  believe  there  is  only  one  possible  archi- 
tectui^al  treatment  for  every  building,  and  who 
deny  that  architectural  design  is,  something 
elastic,  and  can  be  fitted  to  suit  any  building. 
But  if  we  make  structural  arrangement  the 
basis  of  architecture,  therecan  be  only  one  treat 
ment  that  is  conformable  to  it.     Dii'ectly  we 
consider  the    engineei-ing  structure  distinct 
from  the  architectural,   it  does  not  matter  in 
what  way  we  design  the  building.  According 
to  the  twofold   division  we  have  given,  the 
American  author  adopts  the  latter  theory.  It 
is  not  the  most  satisfactory,  but  it  practically 
illustrates  these  remarks,     xin  architectural 
problem    attacked    on    the  engineering    or 
utilitarian  side,  as  we  have  imagined,  does 
not  give  much  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  artistic  side  goes  begging,  or  is  neglected 
altogether.     In  short,  the  solution  is  onjy  a 
partial  and  incomplete   one ;    and  it  is   so 
seldom  that  one  man,  an  expert,  combines 
both  his  own   and   the   artistic  sides  of  his 
vocation,   and  if  he  obtains   assistance,  it  is 
generally  from  one  who  has  no  sympathy  for 
the  particular  object  of  the  building.     We 
think  the  latter  is  the  most  usual.     Archi- 
tectural specialists  do  not  a^  a  rule  co-operate 
together.     They  are  more  likely  to  consult 
with  men  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  their 
particular  business.  The  res  ult  is  there  is  a  want 
of  sj'mpathy  between  the  plan  and  external 
design,  between  the  motive  of  the  designer 
and  the  practical  details.     Harmony  is  out  of 
the    question.       In    our    large    commercial 
buildings,  warehouses,  our  residential  blocks 
of    flats,    the  monster   hotels  in  the  Strand 
and  the  West-End  of  London,  we  find  this 
lack  of  harmony  between  the  design  of  the 
architect  and  the  crafts  of  the  engineer,  the 
furniture  manufacturer,  plasterer,  the  kera- 
mist,   and  the  metal-worker.     It  would  be 
needless  to  mention    all  the  kinds  of  inco- 
herence and  conflicts  we  see;  the  disagree- 
ment   between     the    architect's  scheme  of 
design  and  those  of  the  decorator,  keramic 
artist,    wood-carver,  and  upholsterer.     The 
style,  mouldings,  and  details  of  the  architec- 
ture are  nowhere  in  complete  agreement  with 
those   of    the   woodwork,    the   keramic  wall 
decoration,    or    the    gas    and    electric-light 
fitting.'*.     One    thing .  seems  to  jar   on   the 
other;  there  is  a  want  of  completeness  and 
finish    everywhere ;    between    the     joinery 
and    plasterwork ;    the     mouldings    do    not 
properly     unite,     or      are     quite     different 
in    section.       The     connections    of     iron- 
work,   the     girder    connections    with    the 
columns   or  stanchions,    or  the   junction  of 
iron  and  stone  or  brickwork  are  often  grossly 
defective.     Between  the  architect  and  carver 
or  sculptor  there  is  often  a  want  of  corre- 
spondence or  harmony  ;  their  methods  are  not 
the    same — each    has    been    inspired    by  a 
different  motive,   and    there    is  a  want  of 
alfinity  seen  between  the  decoration  and  the 
design.     Very  often  the  artistic  crafts  have 
discerned  the   motive  of  the  design,   while 
the    general    designer    has    been    ruled   so 
entirely  by  his  own  object  that  no  amount  of 


correspimdeuce  is  possible  between  them  ; 
they  are  working  on  totally  different  lines, 
and  appear  not  to  see  what  is  really  wanted. 
Each  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the  other  ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  present  attitude  of  the  crafts. 
The  architect  must  cultivate  a  knowledge  of 
other  professions  and  trades ;  he  should  see 
the  danger  of  not  learning  something 
from  scientific  requirements,  from  medical, 
sanitary,  and  artistic  sides  of  the  problem,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  worked  independently 
from  the  outside  to  his  detriment.  So  often 
a  new  movement  is  set  up.  and  every  new 
movement  is  a  proof  that  something  more  is 
required  than  mere  conventional  usage,  and 
if  it  is  not  recognised  in  time  and  accepted 
with  a  good  grace,  a  profession  springs  up 
and  appropriates  the  new  idea  or  system  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  older  profession.  So  it 
is  that  the  present  utilitarian  or  structural 
view  of  architecture  is  really  a  reaction  from 
the  meaningless  reproduction  of  Classic  and 
Gothic  of  the  last  century  ;  but  its  value  may 
be  overestimated,  and  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
other  views  or  elements  that  are  equally 
important  for  a  healthy  architecture.  The 
structural  and  utilitarian  basis  of  architec- 
tural design  is  one  that  maybecome  heartless 
and  intolerant  if  not  restrained  by  these 
considerations. 


EEGISTEATION. 

THE  resolution  passed  at  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  that  the  allied  societies  should 
express  their  opinion  on  the  registration 
of  qualified  architects,  is  noteworthy,  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  architectural  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  a  complete  answer  to 
those  in  the  profession  who  would  prefer  to 
close  the  doors  on  all  practitioners  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Institute.  We  gave  the 
resolution  last  week,  which  ran  as  follows : 
"  Resolved  that,  in  answer  to  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  this  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society,  allied  with  the  Royal  Institute, 
expresses  itself  in  favour  of  the  '  statutory 
registration  of  qualified  architects,'  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  Royal  In- 
stitute will  take  early  measures  to  give 
effect  to  a  principle  which  would  give 
our  profession  a  recognised  status,  and 
raise  the  standard  of  architectural  education 
and  training  throughout  the  kingdom."  Here 
in  a  few  words  we  have  the  outcome  of  all  we 
have  been  fighting  for  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  or  more.  The  profession,  both 
here  and  abroad,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  registration  as  the 
only  plan  that  will  protect  the  public  from 
unqualified  practitioners  and  the  profession 
from  the  admission  within  their  ranks  of 
incompetent  men,  who  now  overwhelm  the 
craft.  The  arguments  against  the  registra- 
tion of  architects  have  chiefly  proceeded  from 
those  who  have  attained  lucrative  practices, 
and  who  are  not  anxious  to  see  the  present 
condition  of  things  altered,  and  also  from 
those  who  pose  as  the  leading  art  representa- 
tives of  the  profession,  and  who  have  won 
the  distinctive  titles  of  a  Royal  Aca- 
demician or  an  A.R.A.,  and  who  think 
the  highest  positions  in  architecture  will  be 
imperilled  by  registering  everyone  who  is 
competent  irrespective  of  his  artistic  abilities, 
that  art  would  suffer  by  being  made  an 
obligatory  subject.  Their  opposition  to  the 
movement  is  chiefly  from  an  art  point  of 
view.  They  imagine  that  any  system  of 
registration  for  architects  would  be  to  rob 
the  profession  of  its  artistic  prestige,  and 
they  deny  that  any  examination  can  confer  any 
high  art  qualification — the  latter  view,  indeed, 
very  few  persons  would  care  to  contradict. 
.  But  the  incousisteucy  of  this  attitude  towards 


the  question  we  have  pointed  out.  One  or  two 
well-known  architects  who  oppose  the  move- 
ment are  Royal  Academicians ;  but,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Seth-Smith  in  his  able  and  con- 
clusive letter,  that  very  select  body  of  artists 
"  imposes  an  examination  to  ascertain  if  a 
man  is  artist  enough  to  profit  by  its  course  of 
instruction     in    its    school  of    art,    and    it 
actually  registers  by  the  distinguishing  title 
of  A.R.A.   or  R.A.    those    who   do  so  pro- 
fess." Xordo  we  hear  of  academicians  suffer- 
ing  from   these    examinations.     Again,  the 
same  writer  shows  that  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  which  trains  professional  teachers  for  the 
art    schools,    imposes    entrance    tests    and 
examinations.      And    the    same    argument 
applies  in  other  cases.     The  universities  of 
Germany     and     America     have     organised 
architectural  courses,  and  degrees  are  pro- 
vided.    We  wiU  not  at  any  length  discuss 
this  question  again  from  the  two  points  of 
view  we  have  named.     Those  who  have  won 
positions  in    the    profession    by    individual 
exertion    and    ability,    and    who   desire  to 
keep  the  doors  as  close  as  possible,  should  be 
the  last  men  to  raise  any  objection  to  the 
scheme,  and  it  savours  a  little  of  narrowness 
to  try  to  exclude  those  who  on  the  essentials 
of  their  art  have  proved  their  ability.     It  is 
too  much  like  ascending  the  ladder  of  fame, 
and  having   reached   the  topmost    "  rung," 
kicking  it  over  that  no  one  else  should  have  a 
chance.      On    the    second    plea,   that    it  is 
impossible  to  examine   in   art,   more  might 
possibly     be     said.      We     do     not     deny 
that    it    is    impossible    to    make    an   artist 
by    examination — that     is,    to     implant    in 
any  candidate  the  art  instinct  and  power; 
but  one    can   surely   test    his   powers   as  a 
designer.    A  prescribed  course  of  art  instruc- 
tion sufficient  as  a  minimum  is  surely  not  to 
be  ignored  ;  it  cannot  do  any  possible  harm 
to  those  who  have  the  natural  gift.     But  for 
the   Institute  which    has    for    many    years 
adopted    and    applied    the     principle — viz., 
' '  that  it  is  possible  by  an  art,  as  well  as  by  a 
science  test,  to  ascertain  a  man's  aptitude  to 
follow  architecture,''  to  denounce  a  course  of 
instruction  or  a  test  of  proficiency  in.  art  is 
amazing.     Nor  does  anyone  dispute  the  fact 
that  registration  will  not  prevent  disqualified 
persons  designing  the  erection  of  buildings. 
The  average  citizen  is  free  to  engage  an  un- 
qualified practitioner  if  he  likes,  just  as  he 
can  select  a  quack  in  medicine  to  prescribe 
for  him.     In  fact,  the  public   are  often  per- 
verse   on   these   matters ;     there    are   many 
people  who  object  on  a  kind  of  principle  to 
follow   any   orthodox   creed,  or  to  employ  a 
regular  medical  practitioner.     They  prefer  to 
take  quack  medicines,  any  patent  medicine 
which  has  been  puffed  up  or  recommended  by 
a  friend,  without  considering  the  mischief  it 
entails  on  their  health,  and  that  what  may 
do  for  one  is  not  safe  for  another.     And  it  is 
precisely  the  same  in  architectural  matters. 
There  are  many  credulous  people  who  believe 
that  a  design  drawn  by  a  builder  or  his  clerk 
will  do  just  as  well,   if   not  better,  than  a 
design    prepared    by  a   qualified    architect. 
The  Medical  Act  has  not  suppressed  quacks, 
and  we  do  not  expect  that  a  Registration  Act 
for    architects    will    keep    out  incompetent 
men  ;  but  the  Act  will  at  least  distinguish  or 
"hall  mark"    the   qualified,   and   put    the 
public  on  their  guard.     Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  certain  :  every  succeeding  generation  will 
discover  the  advantages  of  the  measure,  and 
the  standard  requii-ed  wOl  be  raised.     And 
the  public   will   soon  begin  to  discern   the 
advantages  of  securing  the  services  of  men 
who    have   a   proper    training    rather  than  ■ 
those    against     whom     they     would     have 
no     chance     of     redress     for     negligence 
or     incompetence.      Others,     again,     have 
urged  that  it  would  be   a  wiser  and  more 
practical  step  to   secure  the  registration  of 
builders  as  the  only  protection  against  bad 
building  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Seth-Smith  has  pointed 
out,  "it  Would  be  like  registering  chemist* 
and  leaving  the  medical  profession  full  ol 
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charlatans."  Little  would  the  '•  registered  " 
builder  care  if  the  desiga  wa§  full  of  defects 
of  plan  and  construction,  so  long  as  he 
carried  out  the  architect's  plan  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  The  builder  would  not 
care  to  interfere  with  the  architect's  design, 
though  the  chemist  would  hesitate  to  risk  his 
business.  It  is  asserted  that  sanitary  con- 
— struotion  and  scientific  building  are  matters 
that  are  so  well  provided  for  by  sanitary  and 
district  surveyors,  as  the  officials  of  municipal 
authority,  that  therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
that  the  profession  should  be  qualified  on 
these  matters;  but  such  supervision  would 
be  no  guarantee  to  the  owner  that  the  regu- 
lations were  carried  out  in  a  perfect  manner 
withoutpersonalinspection.  The  supportgiven 
to  the  Bill  before  Parliament,  instituted  by  the 
Society  of  A.rchitects,  has  been  largely  sup- 
ported by  the  profession  in  all  the  influential 
Colonies  and  on  the  Continent,  where  similar 
legislation  is  provided.  And  amongst  our 
leading  members  of  the  profession  there  has 
been  a  reconsideration  of  the  scheme.  Many 
of  those  who  strongly  opposed  registration 
are  now  enlisted  in  its  favour,  and  in  the 
Institute  itself,  the  stronghold  of  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening. 
The  greatest  proof  is  that  many  of  those  who 
failed  to  secure  seats  on  the  Institute  Council 
were  strong  opponents  of  the  measure,  as  we 
lately  showed  in  the  results  of  the  election  of 
the  new  Council,  while  Mr.  Seth-Smith  and 
many  others,  who  have  fought  the  battle 
gallantly,  have  been  re-elected.  These  facts 
indicate  at  least  that  there  is  a  change  of 
opinion  and  feeli-ng  with  regard  to  the 
measure.  A  higher  standard  of  education 
and  trainingisdemanded,anditisnowseen  that 
such  a  standard  will  not  be  reached  if  the  ex- 
aminations are  optional.  To  raise  the  standard 
of  efficiency  can  be  done  only  by  a  compulsory 
measure,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Bill, 
in  which  a  minimum  of  qualification  will  be 
required  of  all  those  who  practise  the  pro- 
fession. For  a  long  time  the  question  of  a 
voluntary  or  a  compulsory  training  has  been 
discussed;  even  now  there  are  some  who 
think  such  a  profession  as  that  of  the  archi- 
tect ought  to  be  left  to  the  student  himself ; 
but  the  general  impression  is  certainly  that 
nothing  practical  will  be  accomplished  unless 
every  architect  who  practises  is  called 
upon  to  show  his  capabilities  in  the 
elements  of  his  profession,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  statutory  registration  of 
some  sort.  As  to  its  being  made  to  include 
art  culture  there  are  still  difierences ;  but, 
as  we  have  shown,  they  are  gradually 
disappearing  before  the  sounder  views  that 
now  presail.  The  Eoyal  Institute  is  the 
right  body  to  carry  out  the  measure,  if  it 
can  get  rid  of  those  traditional  prejudices 
which  have  hampered  it  so  long.  As  new 
and  younger  blood  is  being  introduced,  we 
may  look  hopefully  to  the  change  of  front 
which  is  now  apparent.  The  resolution 
passed  the  other  day  by  the  affiliated  archi- 
tectural societies  in  Yorkshire  is  a  reflex  of 
the  opinion  of  all  qualified  provincial  prac- 
titioners, who  now  regard  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  profession  as  prejudicial  to  the 
employment  of  architects  by  the  public. 
Registration  of  competent  men  would  be  a 
great  protection  to  both,  and  the  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  good  building. 


NATIONAL    COMPETITION    DESIGNS 
AND  DRAWING.S. 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  designs  and 
works  of  the  various  schools  of  art, 
'  evening  classes,  and  day  classes  has  now 
become  a  veij  important  record  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  art  during  the  year.  Erom 
the  numerous  schools  of  art,  branch  schools, 
science  and  art  evening  schools  no  fewer 
than  j,722  works  were  entered  for  competi- 
tion. The  gold  medals  number  only  four, 
and  are  taken  by  students  from  Battersea 


Polytechnic,  Birmingham,  New  Cross,  and 
Taunton.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  this 
medal  is  not  awarded  for  any  design  of  an 
architectural  or  decorative  character.  The 
recipients  are  three  lady  students,  who  send 
designs  for  printed  muslin,  lace,  and  silver 
brooches  and  clasps,  and  one  male  student,  for 
model  of  a  figure  from  the  nude.  Out  of  the 
G9  silver  medals  only  one  has  been  awarded 
for  any  design  of  an  architectural  subject. 
The  examiners  of  the  designs  and  architec- 
tural drawing,  J.  Belcher,  A.E.A.,  Reginald 
Blomfield,  and  T.  G.  Jackson,  say  they  are 
much  disappointed  with  the  showy  work 
in  this  class  of  study  (design),  and  have  re- 
jected a  number  of  rudimentary  and  incom- 
plete designs  which  should  never  have  been 
submitted  for  the  competition,  and  they 
regret  that  in  many  cases  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  students  show  a  want  of  intelligent 
instruction  on  the  subject.  The  above  re- 
marks are  not  very  encouraging  to  the  pro- 
fession. As  the  designs  are  not  all  exhibited 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  "go  behind''  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  appointed;  but  we  are 
afraid  there  is  some  truth  in  the  opinion 
expressed — that  this  subject  has  not  received 
the  attention  and  study  from  those  who 
instruct  which  its  importance  demands.  We 
have  before  now  drawn  attention  to  the 
selection  of  subjects  —  some  ambitious  or 
simply  so  academical  that  they  have  no 
practical  value  for  the  student,  others  serving 
to  display  draughtsmanship  rather  than  prin- 
ciples of  design.  One  award  of  a  silver 
medal  is  made  to  a  student  of  the  Regent- 
street  Polytechnic  for  a  set  of  drawings  of  the 
Hall,  Eltham  Palace. 

Beginning  our  notice  with  the  architectural 
designs,  we  find  the  examiners  have  awarded 
a  silver  medal  for  a  design  for  an  oak  reredos 
and  baldachino,  by  John  H.  Gibbons,  of 
Manchester  (Cavendish-street  School).  Thei-e 
is  no  question  about  the  merits  of  this  design, 
and  the  examiners  say  if  the  design  had  been 
accompanied  by  working  details  it  is  probable 
that  a  gold  medal  would  have  been  awarded. 
We  believe  the  merits  of  the  design  and  its 
evidence  of  skill  in  the  details  given  fully 
entitled  it  to  this  distinction.  The  plan 
shows  an  apse  for  the  high  altar  raised  seven 
steps  above  the  choir,  with  rather  flat  canted 
sides,  and  the  roof  pointed  in  shape,  groined 
in  wood  and  panelled  and  gilded.  The  design 
for  the  reredos  is  feelingly  drawn,  and  is 
of  a  Late  or  florid  or  Flamboyant  Gothic 
character,  freely  treated,  and  slightly  tinted. 
The  centre  compartment  over  the  altar  is  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  kneeling  figures ;  and 
this  portion  is  carried  up  and  ends  in  a  rich, 
level,  pierced  parapet,  and  flanked  by  turrets. 
The  details  are  masterly,  and  show  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  good  models.  Certainly  the 
design  by  Frank  Jones,  of  Scarborough, 
for  a  town  mission  church  and  hostel  for  a 
religious  order  comes  next  in  merit,  and 
deserves  a  bronze  medal,  though  only  a  book 
prize  is  given  it.  The  vaulting  is  certainly 
not  very  clear ;  but  this  is  a  detail  which 
can  be  got  over.  The  church  and  its  adjoin- 
ing mission  house  are  in  red  brick,  simply 
and  broadly  treated  with  much  picturesque- 
ness,  on  sloping  ground.  The  roofs  of  slate 
make  an  agreeable  colour  contrast,  and  the 
massive  tower  of  red  brick,  which  breaks  the 
composition  nicely,  is  terminated  by  an  open 
brick  lantern  supporting  a  central  brick  shaft 
or  spirelet  by  open  buttresses  at  the  angles. 
The  plan  shows  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments. A  bronze  medal  is  given  also  to 
Harry  A.  Dickman,  Nottingham,  for  a  design 
for  a  town  church  in  a  Classic  style,  with 
lofty  tower  or  campanile  ci'owned  by  a 
cupola  over  the  west  entrance.  The  plan 
has  a  centre  vestibule,  with  vestry  and 
baptistery  at  the  west,  and  a  nave 
and  two  aisles  divided  by  coupled  piers 
and  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order ;  a  choir 
and  clergy  vestry  at  the  north  side  of  choir, 
a  morning  chapel  on  the  south  side,  and  an 
apse  with  semi-dome  over.    A  circular  ribbed 


and  panelled  vault  covers  the  nave,  which  is 
partly  lighted  by  clerestory  windows  hidden 
behind  a  parapet  carried  up  above  the  aisle 
roofs.  The  drawings  are  firm  and  show  good 
detail,  and  a  solid  rusticated  treatment 
externally  is  given.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  designs  hung.  A  design  for  a  country 
house  is  a  popular  subject.  Athelstan 
Iredale,  Gloucester,  shows  local  stone  for  the 
walling,  with  a  yellow  stone  in  dressings  of 
windows,  &c.,  and  rough-cast  above.  The  style 
is  plain,  sensibly  treated,  with  mullioned 
windows  and  red  tile  roof ;  but  no  plan 
is  seen.  Another  design,  bj'  S.  F.  Parsons, 
Nottingham,  adopts  an  Elizabethan  style. 
The  plan  is  fairly  good,  with  projecting 
kitchen  office  wing  on  the  north-east  side, 
and  there  is  a  symmetrical  main  front  on  the 
west  side  of  house,  with  bay  windows  to  the 
drawing  and  dining  rooms  at  each  end.  An 
open  loggia  forms  a  feature  between.  A 
book  prize  is  awarded  to  each  of  these. 
We  prefer  the  student  to  take  a  simpler 
style  than  the  last ;  the  choice  of  expensive 
styles  should  be  discouraged  for  this  cla=s 
of  work.  A  design  for  a  village  club 
and  entertainment  hall,  a  good  subject, 
secures  the  same  prize.  Herbert  Rainger, 
Gloucester,  adopts  local  stone  for  walls,  with 
rough-cast  above  and  red  tile  roofs,  with  half- 
timber  constructionally  used  on  the  gables, 
&c.  Without  the  plan  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  design.  A  design  for  a  pro- 
vincial bank  in  a  rather  heavy  style  is  sent 
by  a  Leicester  student,  Harry  W.  Meech, 
receives  a  book  prize.  The  design  for  town- 
hall,  by  G.  H.  T.  Robinson,  Wolverhampton, 
is  a  theme  too  pretentious  in  kind  for  the 
student  whose  architectural  knowledge  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  effort.  The  entablature  is 
faulty  in  proportion  of  frieze,  and  the  plan, 
with  open  court  in  centre,  is  quadrangular 
and  defective  in  arrangement.  The  corner 
cupolas  are  also  meagre,  and  the  tower  over 
centre  vestibule  is  weak  in  detail.  The  design 
for  museum  and  art  gallery,  by  A.  Halstead, 
Burnley,  is  also  a  subject  far  beyond  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  art  student.  A  good  general 
idea  is  spoilt  by  the  architectural  details, 
in  particular  by  the  coupled  pilasters  carried 
on  pedestals,  which  rise  between  the  lower 
windows  and  have  a  weak  appearance.  The 
plan  is  symmetrical,  with  two  large  museums 
as  wings,  and  a  larger  central  hall  and  stair- 
case than  necessary.  The  design  for  chancel 
screens  by  Charles  Green,  a  Binningham 
student,  receives  a  bronze  medal.  They  show 
a  knowledge  of  framing,  yet  the  designs 
hardly  merits  the  prize  if  we  compare  relative 
merit.  The  cross  carried  on  a  carved  corbel 
over  the  entrance  on  No.  2  is  weak.  Deco- 
rated pierced  tracery  is  shown  in  the  other 
design  in  oak. 

The  architectural  drawings  from  measure- 
ments are  few,  and  the  selection  is  less 
satisfactory,  though  the  examiners  say  the 
general  average  of  work  compares  well  with 
that  of  last  year.  A  silver  medal  is  awarded 
to  Percy  Ion  Elton,  of  Regent-street 
(evening  school),  for  his  fine  set  of  drawings 
of  "The  Hall,  Eltham."  The}'  are  in  ink,  and 
remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  care  of  exe- 
cution. This  set  was  awarded  a  first  silver 
medal  at  the  R.A.  competition  of  1902.  The 
example  is  a  good  one,  and  the  noble  timber 
roof  has  become  an  historic  example  worthy 
of  all  architectural  students'  efforts.  Harold 
S.  Sawyer,  Winchester,  obtains  a  bronze 
medal  for  his  measured  drawings  of  the 
Castle  Hall  in  that  city — noted  for  the  King 
Arthur's  round  table.  The  building  was 
originally  Norman,  but  is  now  mainly  Early 
English.  The  same  prize  is  awarded  to 
Bryant  Alfred  Poulter,  Reading,  for  his 
exquisitely  drawn  plans  and  elevations  of 
"  The  Forbury,"  Reading,  a  fine  example  of 
an  old  brick  residence  of  the  ISth  century, 
with  its  two  bay  windows  and  flat-gauged 
arches,  now  used  for  offices  by  ^Messrs. 
Ravenscroft,  Son,  and  Morris,  architects, 
and  Messrs.  May,  solicitors.     There  is  a  large 
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sheet  of  details  of  mouldings    and  the  fine 
old  staircase.     The  colouring  of  the  elevations 
is  of   the  proper  depth    of   tone,  but  looks 
rather  heavy  in  a  drawing.     The  remark  of 
the  judges   on   the  use   of  broken   lines  in 
drawings  of  this  kind  may  be  useful :  they  are 
too  often  substituted  for  the  fine  line  with 
less  accuracy.     A  bronze  medal  is  also  given 
to    Annabelle    Eunciemau,    Aberdeen,    for 
measured  drawings  of  a  carved  oak  screen  in 
King's  College   Chapel   in  that   city.      The 
drawing  is  in  fine  pencil  lines  with  details. 
A  book  prize  is  given  to  John  D.  Forbes. 
Inverness,  for  his  large  measured  drawings 
of  the  steeple  of  church  in  that  city — a  Classic 
steeple;  to  Christina   Corbett,    Carlisle,   for 
drawing  of  a  screen  between   chancel  and 
north  aisles  in  the  Cathedral ;  to  WiUiam  E. 
Sands,  Nottingham,  for  his  pencil  drawings 
of    chancel    screen  in   All   Saints'    Church, 
Strelley:    also  to  Sidney  E.  Day,  Leeds,  for 
measured    drawings    of    oak    screen   m   St. 
John's  Church,  dated  1633,  Elizabethan  in 
its  features,  and  another  book  prize  to  F. 
Croldsbrough,  Bii-mingham,  for  drawings  of 
porch  to   Berkswell   Church — a   fine  pencil 
drawing.     In  some  of  these  drawings  there  is 
a  desire  to  emphasise  detail  with  thick  lines, 
a    device    that  cannot    be    commended  for 
drawings  of  this  kind,  and  the  remark  of  the 
examiners  about   the   mistake  of  outlining 
ornaments  with  thick  lines  is  justified. 

Internal  decorative  designs  are  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  these  exhibitions  ;  this  year 
the  work  is  fairly  good.  A  silver  medal  goes 
to  a  Chelsea  student,  Bertram  Payne,  for  a 
design  for  a  hall  in  the  style  of  Francis  I. 
There  is  evidence  of  study  of  the  period — a 
stone  corbelled  chimney-piece,  screen  and  door 
of  wood.  The  design  for  coffered  ceiling  and 
the  cabinet  are  well  drawn.  Arthur  Mac- 
kinder,  of  Lincoln,  has  a  design  for  the 
decoration  of  an  ante-chamber  to  the  state 
apartments  of  an  Egyptian  Governor,  a  very 
delicate  treatment  in  tints  of  white  and  gold. 
The  doorway  and  panelling,  drawn  to  2bi. 
scale,  exhibit  knowledge  of  detail ;  the 
woodwork  is  painted  white,  the  parts  in  relief 
to  be  glazed ;  the  frieze  and  wall  filling  to  be 
stencilled  on  linen.  The  ceiling  and  sten- 
cilled frieze  are  cleverly  executed,  and  the 
design  is  well  worthy  of  the  silver  medal 
awarded  to  it.  Louise  E.  Jacobs,  Hull, 
receives  the  same  medal  fur  her  design  for  a 
nursery  overmantel — a  very  able  design, 
exhibiting  simplicity  of  conception  and  grace 
of  fancy  and  nice  sentiment  in  the  charming 
little  maids  dancing  under  trees,  with  lamps 
held  up  by  old  men  on  the  branches.  The 
blue  and  green  tints  are  nicely  harmonissd. 
A  design  for  a  stencilled  frieze  and  wall  filUng, 
by  David  Hodge,  is  clever,  and  takes  a 
silver  medal.  The  designs  are  in  white  or 
grey  and  zinc,  a  silvery  metallic  lustre  on  the 
brown  ground.  The  same  award  is  made  for 
a  plaque,  in  which  graceful  lines  of  figures 
and  swans  are  represented,  with  a  border  of 
swans  sgraffito.  Also  for  a  vase  executed  in 
sgraffito  and  coloured  -'slips.'  Margaret 
Annie  Smith,  Stoke-on-Trent,  receives  this 
medal  for  a  very  beautiful  design  for  plac^iie, 
with  sgraHito  ornament,  displaying  much  in- 
vention and  charm  in  the  whirling  lines  of 
figures  round  the  centre  and  border.  Chas. 
(,'onnor,  Hauley,  takes  also  the  prize  for  his 
designs  for  pottery  panels  for  wardrobe  and 
music  cabinet.  The  woodwork  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  well  treated,  with  well-drawn 
figures.  Tlie  music  cabinet,  in  framed  oak, 
with  pottery  panels,  on  sgraffito,  is  clever. 
Herbert  Budd,  Hanley,  is  a  recipient  of 
the  prize  for  designs  for  pottery  panels 
for  a  fireplace.  The  work  is  simple  and 
broadly  treated,  the  sketches  for  panels  in 
coloured  "  slips  "  with  sgraffito  outline  under 
glaze,  the  whole  dipped  in  a  toned  glaze  and 
fi.xed  in  the  woodwork  exhibit  skill  and 
imagination.  On  the  same  wall  we  notice  a 
clever  design  for  a  sundial  in  pottery  in 
majolica  glaze,  by  Joseph  Finney,  of  the  same 
school,  and  an  executed  example.     A  corbel 


executed  in  coloured  majolica  glaze,  by 
G.  Brain,  Hanley,  receives  a  bronze  medal. 
The  design  for  dado  tiles,  by  J.  Skinner, 
Burslem,  shows  skilful  arrangement,  and  we 
must  notice  also  a  design  for  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment and  frieze  by  Thos.  Cook,  West  Ham, 
exceeding  able  in  the  motive.  The  peacocks 
introduced  in  the  design  and  border  of  pave- 
ment are  nicely  arranged,  and  the  frieze  in 
Venetian  glass  mosaic  with  figures  of  maidens 
introduced  in  a  sort  of  Vitruvian  scroll, 
is  pretty  in  device.  The  designs  in  stencil 
are  often  too  intricate  for  this  process, 
which  should  bo  to  repeat  a  simple 
pattern.  Many  of  the  stencilled  designs 
are  a  violation  of  this  principle.  The  de- 
signs for  stained  glass  show  an  advance  in 
adaptation  and  an-angement.  Ida  L.  Kay, 
Birmingham,  sends  designs  for  windows  in 
which  the  composition  is  decidedly  clever. 
The  silver  medal  goes  also  to  James  S. 
Alderson,  of  the  same  place,  for  very  clever 
glass  panels,  one  with  three  gi-aoeful  figures 
introduced,  simple  in  conception ;  also  to 
Joseph  Sanders,  of  Birmingham,  for  glass 
with  a  design,  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 
Florence  Camm,  also  of  the  same  school,  ex- 
hibits design  representing  St.  Nicholas  and 
the  restoration  to  fife  of  three  children. 
Several  other  designs  for  furniture,  decora- 
tion, metal-work,  stained  glass,  and  those  for 
modelling  deserve  notice.  To  these  and  other 
subjects  we  may  refer  next  week. 


"BUILDIKG  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLI'B. 

A   WAYSIDE    TAVERN"    AXD    TWO    COTTAGES. 

THIS  is  an  eminently  favourable  subject  for 
the  display  of  capabilities  in  the  direction 
of  the  picturesque  which  naturally  embodies  the 
ideal  of  the  young  architect  whose  enthusiasm, 
when  associated  with  an  artistic  temperament, 
may  possibly  run  riot  at  times,  and  result  in 
extravagances.  The  more  prosaic  student,  ham- 
pered by  a  consideration  of  the  practical  and 
evident  limitations  of  everyday  affairs,  is  apt  to 
smih  at  such  exuberances  with  which  he  has  but 
little  sympathy,  though,  after  all,  there  is  b}-  far 
too  little  poetry  in  life,  and  without  enthusiasm 
no  living  art  is  possible.  In  setting  this  com- 
petition we  had  in  view  the  realisation  of  such 
an  ambition  among  the  members  of  our  Club,  and 
we  are  keenly  sensible  of  the  priceless  value 
of  a  well  -  directed  enthusiastic  sense  as  an 
essential  factor  in  all  matters  connected  with 
successful  design.  The  imagination  must  be 
cultivated  and  afforded  an  incentive  to  action, 
though  it  is  also  manifestly  true  that  the  possessor 
of  real  genius,  more  or  less  in  degree,  will  sooner 
or  later  impress  his  gift  upon  what  he  does,  and 
will  not  fail  to  create  his  opportunity.  The 
Bi'iLDiNii  News  Designing  Club  encourages  the 
trial  of  conclusions  with  others  in  open  competi- 
tion, as  a  healthy  rivalry  for  mutual  improve- 
ment amongst  men  living  far  apart  in  all 
quarters  of  the  country  away  from  the  Jletro- 
polis  more  than  litely,  and  for  this  reason 
and  in  other  ways  precluded  from  joining 
architectural  classes.  We  generally  endeavour 
to  make  a  choice  of  subjects  which  are  calculated 
to  assist  the  student  in  the  practical  solution 
of  contemporary  problems  likely  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  ordinary  practice,  and  in  which 
the  chances  for  the  exhibition  of  picturesque 
freedom  are  correspondingly  restricted.  The 
design,  therefore,  of  a  country  public -house, 
with  a  post-olKce  and  cottage  situate  at  the  comer 
of  some  rural  goosegreen,  was  advisedly  chosen 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  out  more  particularly 
those  artistic  qualities  which  should  insure  a 
suitable  and  pretty  result.  This  intention  needs 
only  one  qualifying  remark,  which  is  this  :  that 
there  is  no  more  deplorable  exhibition  to  be  noted 
in  a  study  of  architectur.al  desigfu  than  the  painful 
failure  which  is  inevitable  when  a  designer 
consciously  sots  to  work  to  produce  a  picturesque 
composition  without  recognising  as  a  leading 
principle  that  such  a  result  can  only  be  obtained 
as  a  natural  sequence  upon  the  practical  con- 
ditions for  which  his  structure  is  evolved.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  picturesque 
is  a  m.atter  quite  apart  from  petty  details 
and  the  frills  of  foolish  ornament.  It  is  also 
an  essential  of  the  picturesque  that  it  should  be 
unconstrained,  and  sweet  in  line  as  well  as  in 


proportion.  How,  then,  have  our  competitors 
risen  to  this  ideal  r  The  answer  can  be  obtained 
by  a  reference  to  their  designs,  and  here,  as  in  all 
questions  of  taste,  our  readers  will  form  their 
own  judgment.  We  place  "All  British"  first, 
"  Solo  "  second,  and  "  Whone  "  third.  Wegive 
the  conditions  issued  for  the  use  of  competitors: — 
A  Country-side  Tavern  and  Two  Cottages,  one 
being  the  post-office.  This  group  of  picturesque 
httle  buildings  will  occupy  a  comer  site,  over- 
looking a  goose-green  and  facing  south,  the  land 
being  Hat.  The  "pub"  is  to  be  at  the  corner, 
with  a  draw-up  place  for  carts  with  horse-trough, 
and  sign  on  a  post  standard.  The  accommoda- 
tion of  the  tavern  to  be  a  bar  and  bar-parlour, 
with  a  smoking-room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage,  which  is  to  lead  through  to  the  yard  in 
rear.  This  house,  like  the  other  two,  is  to  be  on 
two  floors,  with  a  kitchen-Uving  room  and  a 
small  sitting-room  and  four  bedrooms  and  offices. 
The  third  house,  which  will  be  the  post-office,  is 
to  have  a  shopfront  for  that  business.  The  two 
cottages  to  have  front  forecourt  gardens,  loft, 
deep,  with  white  painted  wood  palings.  Walls 
roughcast  on  a  brick  base  7ft.  high,  particularly 
where  the  walls  will  be  subject  to  rough  usage  by 
wear  and  tear.  Roofs  covered  with  thatch. 
Windows  to  be  double-hung  sashes,  save  to  little 
offices,  where  casements  will  do.  The  staircases 
must  be  economical,  but  prettily  contrived  and 
well  lighted.  Groimd-floor  rooms  9ft.  high, 
upper  rooms  Sft.  6in.  The  width  of  the  whole 
frontage  is  100ft.,  and  no  limit  of  depth.  The 
living  rooms  to  be  Hft.  by  12ft.,  square  kitchens 
12ft.  by  12ft.,  or  thereabouts.  The  tavern  to  be 
of  similar  proportions,  the  bar  parlom-  being  20ft. 
by  lift.,  the  greater  size  to  be  out  of  the  depth  of 
the  site.  Scale  Sft.  to  the  inch  ;  sufficient  draw- 
ings, including  a  small  sketch  view. 

"All  British"  has  somewhat  cleverly  imitated 
old  vernacular  cottage  building,  and  avoided  the 
modernised  methods  of  roughcasted,  thin,  and 
cheap  picturesque  building  which  for  a  few  years 
has  been  in  vogue,  "svith  sloping  buttresses,  red 
chimney  pots  and  blinds,  set  off  by  green-painted 
woodwork.  The  broad  unbroken  eaves  line  of 
the  thatched  roof,  and  the  big,  plain  chimney 
stack,  give  dignity  which  comes  of  simplicity. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  weatherboarded 
gable  is  an  advantage.  I'lentj"  of  precedents 
could  be  found  no  doubt,  though  sometimes  the 
boarding  has  been  added  in  af  tertimes  to  exclude 
driving  rains  on  the  gable  walling  becoming  faulty. 
The  plans  are  fairly  good,  though  open  to 
criticism  in  parts,  such  as  the  corridor  on  first 
floor  of  the  tavern  where  it  would  be  none  too 
light.  ' '  Solo, ' '  the  second  man,  lacks  the  breadth 
which  the  first  design  illustrates.  The  return 
front  of  the  tavern  would  look  very  well ;  but  the 
idea  of  the  bar  arrangement  is  more  in  accord  with 
the  everyday  pubUc-house  type  with  its  glazed 
bars,  and  we  much  prefer  the  more  unambitious 
open  counter  arranged  by  "  AU  British,"  which  is 
more  in  harmony  with  country-side  needs  and 
hospitality.  The  post  office  is  less  cramped,  and 
the  cottage  belonging  to  it  has  a  separate  front 
entrance,  whereas  in  the  first-placed  plan  the  only 
other  entrance  is  through  the  kitchen,  unless  the 
post-oflice  door  is  used  for  the  house,  which  would 
hardly  do. 

"  Whone,"  the  third  design,  differs  in  the 
main  entirely  with  the  other  two.  It  is  a  much 
more  involved  affair  seemingly  at  first  sight,  on 
account  of  the  pecuUar  mannerism  of  the  draughts- 
man, and  by  reason  of  the  tavern  part  being 
carried  back  just  as  it  is.  "  Whone  "  does  him- 
self an  injustice  by  such  drawing,  and  he  is  too 
pretentious  in  minor  matters.  It  would  be  so 
much  simpler  and  better  if  he  would  be  less 
affected  in  his  style,  while  his  plans  (which  are 
not  devoid  of  ability  and  inventiveness)  would  bo 
clearer  and  more  easily  read  if  they  were  drawn 
properly.  References  to  haunted  guest-chambers 
are  in  their  way  very  well :  but,  after  aU,  we 
have  to  deal  with  building  work  and  materials  aa 
well  as  plan  for  everyday  uses.  The  barmaid's 
place  and  the  bar  standing-room  .are  quite  inade- 
quate and  cramped,  close  as  they  are  up  to  the 
front  entrance.  The  service  to  the  bar-parlour 
seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the  kitchen,  seeing 
that  the  passage-waj-  comes  between  the  bar  and 
the  parlour. 

"Four  Point  Seven"  ranks  fourth  with  a 
design  which  laclvs  simplicity,  the  front  of  the 
tavern  being  its  best  part,  though  the  plan  is  dis- 
connected and  poor.  With  such  a  record  it  may 
be  wondered  why  we  place  him  thus  in  the  com- 
petition. We  do  so  on  account  of  his  general 
merit  and  stvle  of  drawing,  also  for  the  way  ia 
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which  he  has  arranged  his  subject  on  the  sheet. 
He  must  not  take  too  much  credit,  however,  for 
this,  as  in  our  judgment  he  ought  to  have  done 
^  better.  For  one  thing,  his  staircase  "would  not 
■  give  head  room  below  for  the  space  he  has  shown 
available  on  the  ground  floor.  Domestic 
architecture  of  this  elementary  kind  is  spoiled 
by  too  -  pronounced  vertical  lines.  "  The 
Last  Man  In  "  has  made  a  bold  stroke 
at  originality  by  disposing  his  tavern  on 
plan  with  a  crescent-shaped  curve  to  form  a 
"  court  yard,"  as  he  terms  it,  in  front  of  the 
archwaj'  leading  to  the  yard  at  the  rear.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  success.  The  eifort  is  too 
manifest,  ar  1  by  dividing  the  arrangements  in 
this  way  we  get  a  much  more  ambitious  type  of 
inn  than  what  was  contemplated.  Externally  we 
note  no  little  ability  displayed  ;  but  thatched  roofs 
do  not  accommodate  themselves  to  parapets  struc- 
turally, and  artistically  the  combination  is  not 
pleasing,  because  it  looks  wrong.  "Brassey" 
puts  projecting  angle-set  bays  to  his  tavern, 
which,  under  some  circumstances,  looks  very 
efEective  with  gables  running  diagonally  into  a 
main  high-pitched  roof.  His  plan  is  very  poor, 
with  a  central  octagon  by  way  of  a  hall  crowded 
up  with  a  staircase.  His  cottages  are  good  in 
planning,  though  no  extra  room  is  pro\"ided  for 
the  post  office,  so  that  this  house  is  one  room  leas 
than  the  other.  "Vectis"  has  the  same  objec- 
lim,  and  by  separating  the  cott.ages  from  the 
tavern  also  takes  away  one  of  the  leading- 
advantages  open  to  the  competitors  to  get 
an  effective  group.  The  roughcast  gabled 
first  -  floor  sits  in  an  ungainly  fashion  on 
to  the  arched  central  door  of  the  tavern, 
and  the  roofs  are  too  sharp  in  their  pitch  to 
look  restful  and  pretty.  "James,"  too,  cuts 
up  his  design  too  freely,  and  fails  to  realise 
the  homely  merit  of  repose.  Possibly  in  execu- 
tion his  scheme  might  look  better.  The  drawing 
is  crisply  handled,  but  impresses  one  with  an 
overdone  appearance.  "  The  Kid  "  is  ambitious 
and  ingenious,  setting  out  his  public-house  on 
an  inverted  V-sbape,  the  bar  being  in  the 
midst,  with  smoking-room  and  bar-parlour  right 
and  left.  It  is  a  clever  plan,  but  uncomfortably 
quaint,  and  so  dark  in  its  rooms.  The  smoke- 
room  has  a  minstrels'  gallery,  which  would  not 
be  very  conducive  to  good  music  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  besides,  the  whole  thing  is  too  small 
for  such  contrivances.  The  style  is  half-timbered 
ana  odd.  "  Viking"  adopts,  too,  this  same  style 
of  work  ;  but  he  introduces  a  tower  with  a 
domical  top  in  thatch.  His  post-oflice  is  a  shop 
wedgL-d  in  between  the  two  cottages  somewhat 
effectively,  though  it  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  cut  into  the  fa(,-ade  subsequently  to 
the  erecti'm  of  the  house.  "Icicle"  is,  for  him, 
a  long  way  down  in  this  list.  His  design  has  a  thin 
look,  and  his  pub  is  wasteful  in  passageways. 
"  Pan  "■  sends  a  well-executed  pen-and-ink  view 
deserving  of  praise ;  but  we  cannot  admire  his 
design,  which  has  a  pinched  look  on  plan  in  the 
tavern,  principally  due  to  the  narrow  passage  and 
pool  entry.  The  bar-parlour  is  better,  but  the 
house  does  not  adapt  itseU  nicely  to  a  corner  site. 
"  Muggins  "  is  a  long  way  behind  the  last  named. 
"  Tenderfoot  "  should  not  colour  his  elevations, 
and  is  referred  to  the  rules.  He  is  a  new 
competitor  who  ought  to  come  to  the  front. 
At  present  his  plans  are  very  weak.  He 
should  study  stairways.  "  Lastrea  "  is  neat :  he 
sends  a  square  sort  of  public-house,  which  is 
ipaiet  and  suburban-looking,  but  not  suitable  for 
a  country  goose-green.  "  Inside  Right  "  comes 
next  with  a  plain  and  simple  proposal,  which  is 
drawn  thinly.  "Hurry"  also  is  thin  in  his 
draughtsmanship  and  toy-like  in  his  design. 
"  Spes  "  and  "  I  >gee  "  conclude  the  series. 


ON   BUILDING  TIMBERS.— XXXII. 

n.MlDWOOIlS,    F.INCV    WOODS. 

THOUGH,  with  the  exception  of  oak,  ma- 
hogany, and  teak,  these  woods  do  not  enter 
largely  into  building  work,  yet  as  they  are  fre- 
quently placed  on  the  market  here  with  soft 
woods,  and  are  occasionally  used  in  decorative 
work,  a  short  account  of  each  is  given,  as  there  is 
a  tendency  to  use  ornamental  hard  woods  in 
some  of  the  best  modern  buildings  where  the 
nature  of  such  are  at  all  well  known.     There  are 

■  a  few  rules   which   may  be  laid  down  for   the 

■  guidance  of  those  who  intend  to  employ  woods 
•with  which  they  are  not  familiar  in  joinery.  All 
■framing  should  be  of  straight-grained  wood,  free 

from  knots ;   the  wood  should  also  be  straight 


grown — that  is,  free  from  twist  in  the  log.  In 
many  logs  the  slight  cracks  due  to  drying  (which 
are  seen  on  the  sides  of  most  hardwoods)  may  run 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  corners  of  the  log  from  end 
to  end  ;  but  in  some  this  "  checking,"  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  seen  to  run  obliquely  across  the 
faces  of  the  log.  The  tree  from  which  such  a  lo^ 
has  been  cut  was  twisted  by  prevailing  winds  in 
growing,  and  it  should  be  rejected  for  framing  of 
any  kind.  Figured  or  wavy  wood  should  never 
be  used  for  framing.  When  it  is  handsome 
enough,  it  should  invariably  be  cut  into  veneer, 
and  used  for  panels  only.  All  veneered  panels, 
whether  seen  on  both  sides  or  not,  should  be 
veneered  on  both  sides,  or  the  veneer  will  pull  the 
panels  round  on  the  face.  The  best  wood  for 
veneering  on  is  mahoganj^.  Honduras  will  do, 
but  it  must  be  straight-grained.  Wavy  wood  will 
not  stand  it  it  is  worked  solid  in  door  panels,  and 
this  holds  good  for  piano  cases,  and  other  articles 
of  furniture. 

Ash  :  I'raxiiiiinAincyicaiDr, syn.  F,  Alha,  F.  ('ana- 
drnsix,  F.  Acuminata,    F.    discolor,   F.  Epiptcra 
and   F.    Laneca.     Popular    names — White   Ash 
American    ^Vsh,    and    Cane    Ash..     Found  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  South  to  Florida, 
West    to    Ontario    and     Minnesota,    Nebraska, 
Kansas,    Indian   Territory,    and  Texas.     Grows 
there  in   swampy  wet  lauds,   but  requires   good 
soil,  as   it  does  in  this   country  ;   all  attempts  to 
grow  ash  here  in  poor  soil  will  result  in  failure. 
Land  good   enough  for  Ash  is  good  enough  for 
crops.     There  is  another  ash  grown  in  America, 
Fiaxiitiis    Xigra,     syn.     F.    SamhiiiifoUd,    it    is 
popularly   kcown   as   Swamp   Ash,    Water  Ash, 
Brown  Ash,  and  Basket  Ash.     The  White  Ash  is 
a  tree  from  60ft.  to  100ft.  high,  and  from  3ft.  to 
nearly   6tt.   in   diameter,   the   largest   specimens 
being    found    in    the    Ohio    River   basin.     The 
Brown     Ash    seldom    attains    a    greater  height 
than  80ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  about  2ft.     There 
is    no    figure   in    Ash,   and    the    annual    rings 
are  marked    by    large    open    ducts,    which  are 
prominent  in  any  tangential  section  of  the  wood. 
Certain  excrescences  on  the  trunks  of  Ash-trees 
are  called  "burrs"   or  "knots."     The}'  show  a 
highly  ornamental     figure    when    cut    radially, 
tangentially,  or  transversely  ;  hence  they  are  in 
great  demand  for  veneer.    A  burr  cut  tangentially 
gives   a  grain   something  like  bird's-eye  maple, 
the  eyes  being  much  smaller  in  the  Ash.  Ordinary 
Ash   is   light   brown,   coarse-grained,  hard,  and 
strong.    A  cubic  foot  weighs  about  401b.    Quebec 
Ash  is  sold  in  London  at  about  6O3.  per  load 
when  squared,  but  the  price  for  first-class  stuff 
may  rise  to  as  much  as  80s.,  the  logs  being  from 
loin,    to   20in.   square,  and  from  14ft.   to   21ft. 
long.  Galveston  round  logs  are  worth  from  Is.  Id. 
to  Is.  -id.  per  cube  foot.     What  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  "American  Ash"  is  sold  by  the  super- 
ficial foot  when   cut   into  boards   lin.  thick  and 
under,  and  by  the  cube  foot  when  cut  into  boards 
thicker  than  lin. ;  -Jin.  and  lin.  boards  are  worth 
I3d.,  and   boards  trom    \\ia.    to    Ijin.  vary   in 
price   from    Is.    6d.    to   2s.    3d.   per   cube   foot. 
Hungarian  Ash  sells  for  about  Is.  4d.  per  cube  foot. 
Basswood  :    Tilia   Americans,  tyn.  T.  JS'igra,   T. 
Glabra,    T,   Latifulia,  T.   Vaitailrnxin,   T.  S'tf/lfrta, 
Popular  names.  Lime  tree.   Linden  or  Lin  and 
Bee  tree.      Found    in    the  North-East    United 
States,  less  abundantly  in  Canada,  westward  to 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  southward  along  the 
AUeghanies  to  the  Gulf  States.     Basswood  is  light 
brown,  with  sapwood  of  the  same  colour,  so  that 
one    is     not     easily    distinguished     from      the 
other  ;  it  is  soft,  close-grained,  and  easily  worked. 
It  is  very  light,  weighing  not  more  than  2Slb.  to 
the  cubic  foot.     The   tree  is  usually  about  soft, 
high  and  4ft.  in  diameter  when  fuUy  grown  (the 
inner  bark  is   known    as    bast),  and   when    in 
flower  it  yields  honey  in  abundance.     Hence  its 
name,  "  ISee  tree.'  '  Boards  can  be  obtained  from 
basswood  up  to   100ft.   wide  !     This  is  done  by 
cutting   it   continuously  all  round  the  log   in  a 
lathe  specially  made  for  this  work.     The  builder 
should  note  that,  unlike  whitewood,  basswood  is 
liable    to    crack    in    seasoning.       A    tangential 
section  of    basswood  gives    a    grain     something 
like     maple      without     the      "bird's  -  eye"  ; 
radially  the  straight  grain  of  the  annual  rings 
is  faintly  marked  by  horizontal  bands  of  meduUary 
rays.     Basswood   is   worth   here  about  lid.  per 
foot  super,  lin.  thick.     Beech  :  Far/us  Ferriiginca, 
syn.     F.    Aiinrica/ia,    F.   fiiihcstrix,    F.   Alba,   F. 
-'<ylratica.    Grows  in  Canada  and  the  north-east 
ITnited   States,  west  as   far   as   Wisconsin,   and 
south  among   the  Alleghanies   to   Georgia,   and 
attains    its    greatest    dimensions   in   Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  .and  the  forests  round  the  Great  Lakes, 


where  trees    100ft.    and   over,   with  a   diaineter 
of  4ft.  may  be  found.     Beech  is  a  hard,  tough, 
close-grained  wood,    of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
the  sapwood  being  white.     The  medullary  rays 
are  more  marked  on  a  cross-section  of  this  wood 
than  on  any  other  section,  though  they  show  well 
as  a   "silver  grain"    on  a   radial  section.     The 
wood  is  heavy,  weighing  431b.  to  the  cube  foot. 
Carpenters  and  joiners  are  familiar  with  it  in  their 
plane  stocks ;  it  is  also  much  used  for  chair  making. 
It  is  a  wood  much  subject  to  the  attacks  of  worms. 
Birch  :  Belula  Alba,  syn.  B.  Pnpijrifrra,  and  B. 
Xifjra.      There    are  several  species,  all  without 
figure  or  ornamental  grain  of  any  kind,  whether 
cut  radially  or  tangentially.      First-class   birch 
planks  are  imported  from  Ouebec,  Halifax,  and 
St.  John  :  logs  also  come  from  the  same  districts. 
Pieces  2in.  to  Sin.  thick,  and  from  Tin.  to   19in. 
wide,  with  lengths  varying  from  10ft.  to  16ft., 
sell  here  for  about  Is.  4d.   per  cube  foot ;  smaller 
sizes  are  worth  about  Is.     When  the  lengths  are 
shorter — say,  from  4ft.  to  10ft. — the  price  would 
not  be  more  than  9d.  per  foot,  the  value  of   the 
wood  depending  on  the  lengths  and  widths,  the 
quality    remaining    the    same.      Logs    squaring 
from  18in.  to  20in.   are  usually  sold  by  the  load  ; 
they  are  worth  about  3.5s.     Nearly  all  the  put- 
logs now  used  in  scaffolding  are  birch.     They  are 
imported  ready-made  from  Sweden,  and  are  sold  at 
from  4s.  9d.  to  os.   9d.  per  dozen  in  lots  of  50 
and    100    dozens.      Bl.vckwood  :  Acacia  Mclmi- 
o.rt/hii,  is  a  large  tree  found  growing  In  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,   South  Australia,   and  Tas- 
mania.    The  colour  of  the  wood  is  usually  a  dark 
brown,  and   the  grain  either  straight  or  wavy. 
This  acacia  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
timber  trees  found  in  the  whole  of  Australia,  aa 
the  wood  is  durable,  easilj'  worked,  and  a  good 
substitute    for    American    walnut.      Tasmauian 
Blackwood  ia  imported  in  logs.  AVhen  about  26ft. 
long  and   from  22in.  to   26in.   square,  they  sell 
here  for  about  3s.  3d.  per  cube  foot.     A  fair-sized 
log  would  contain  about  lOGc.ft.,  the  smaller  sizes 
not  quite  half  so  much,   or  about  4.5ft.  ;  a  ton 
weight  would  be  about  34c. ft.,  and  a  log  of  usual 
size,   up   to    say    27in.   or   2Sin.   square,   would 
probably  be  worth  up  to  43.  6d.  per  foot  for  furni- 
ture.    Blackwood  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  a  yellowish  wood  striped  brown.     It  takes  a 
good  polish,  and  is  a  good  furniture  wood.     It  is 
cut  from  a  tree   known  to   botanists   as  Boi/rna 
Laciila.      Indian    Blackwood   is   known   here  as 
"rosewood."      Cedaii  is  a  popular  name  applied 
to  the  names  of  very  different  trees  ;   it  is  appa- 
rently  given   to   all    timber   which   yields   that 
peculiar  odour,  so  well  known  to  those  who  use 
cedar  pencils  when  the  latter  are  cut,  or  the  wood 
is  anyway  bruised  or  broken.      Pencil  Cedar  is 
the    wood     known     to    botanists    as    Jiiaijimis 
I'irffi, liana  ;  it  is  therefore  not  cedar  but  juniper. 
It  has  several  other  names,  based  chiefly  on  the 
localities    from     which    it    is    derived,    as,    for 
instance,     J.     Brrnin  liana,    ./.     Carolinian'i,     J, 
Barhailinsis.      It   is   also    known   as   J.    Fatiita, 
and    •/.     SiMna,    a    Rocky    Mountain    variety, 
is  probably  /.  Scopularium — the   popular  names 
are  Red  Juniper,  lied  Cedar,   and   Savin.     This 
j  uniper  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the 
American  ('onifers ;  it  is  found  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  ilountaius, 
though  it  is  not  known  in  some  localities  within 
these  limits.    When  well  grown  the  tree  is  usually 
from  SO  to  90ft.   high,   with  a  diameter  breast- 
high  of  3ft.  or  a  littlo  over.    The  wood  is  soft 
and  easily  worked  ;    it  has   absolutely  no  figure 
when  cut,  either  radially  or  tangentially,  and  is 
valuable  only  for  its  colour,  which  is  a  dull  red, 
fading  to  purple  on  exposure  to  light,  and  for  its 
smell,  which  is  considered  so  pleasant  by  some 
people  that  they  panel  rooms  with  it.     In  former 
limes  it  was  commonly  used  to  make  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  drawers,  for  the  smell  kept  moths  away, 
and  in  old  furniture  it  is  frequently  found  making 
up  the  whole  article  except  the  front,  which  is 
probably  a  very  dark  "Spanish  "  mahogany.  This 
"Cedar"  is,   of  course,  easily  recognised  by  its 
colour,  even   grain,  and   smell ;    the  sapwood  is 
always   nearly    white.       There    is     a   room    at 
Kelham  Hall  (built  by  Scott)  lined  with  "  pencil 
cedar."     The  wood  is  now  seldom  used  in  build- 
ing here,   but   in   America   it   is   worked  up  for 
internal  joiner's  work,  and  on  the  railways  it  is 
used  for  sleepers.     A  cubic  foot  of  pencil-cedar 
weighs  301b. 

The  United  States  Cedars  are  generally  chissed 
aa  "  white  "  or  "  red,"  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  heartwood  of  the  trees,  white  Cedars  having 
a  heartwood  light  greyish  brown,  and  red  Cedars 
heartwood  of  a  deeper  red  colour,  the  sapwood  in 
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both  being  nearly  white.  The  white  CedarB  are 
Ziboccinis  Decitrrem,  Th>ija  Occidentalis,  Chaiiueci/- 
parts  Thyoides,  and  Chamai-i/paris  Zawsoniana,  a.nd 
the  red  Cedars  Thuja  Gigantca,  the  Juniper  already 
described,  and  Sequoia  Sempervirens.  Libocedrus 
Deairrens  is  a  large  tree  found  growing  among 
pines  and  firs  in  Oregon  and  California ;  it  is 
about  from  100ft.  to  150ft.  high,  with  a  dia- 
itieter  of  from  4ft.  to  8ft. ;  the  wood  is  fine- 
grained, weighing  about  28Ib.  to  the  cube 
foot,  though  it  is  liable  to  rot;  roof  shingles 
and  furniture  are  made  with  it.  Another  name 
for  this  wood  is  Incense  Cedar.  Thuja  Occi- 
dentalis, or  Arbor  Vitas,  of  which  48  varieties 
are  recognised  in  cultivation,  is  found  from  Maine 
to  Minnesota  and  northward  to  Canada,  growing 
along  streams  and  lake  shores.  In  some  districts 
the  tree  covers  extensive  swamps,  ^yhere  well 
grown  a  few  trees  may  reach  a  height  of  60ft. 
with  a  diameter  of  4ft.,  but  generally  speaking 
they  are  seldom  found  large  enough  to  cut  into 
deals  or  other  "  timber  "  ;  hence  the  wood  roughly 
dressed  is  used  for  posts,  rails,  and  sleepers.  A 
cubic  foot  of  this  Cedar  scarcely  turns  the  scale  at 
201b.  Chamacyparis  Thi/oidcs  is  a  medium-sized 
tree  found  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
IVIississippi.  Good  specimens  are  from  80ft.  to 
90ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  from  2ft.  lOin.  to 
3ft.  lOin.  The  wood  is  soft  and  easily 
worked.  It  is  also  light,  weighing  not  more 
than  211b.  to  the  foot ;  furniture,  interior 
joinery,  and  shingles  are  made  with  this  timber 
m  the  States.  C'hamreci/paris  Lawsoniana,  popu- 
larly known  as  Port  Oxford  Cedar,  Oregon 
Cedar,  Lawson's  Cypress,  and  Ginger  Pine, 
is  a  Tery  large  tree  found  growing  in  tha  coast 
region  from  California  to  south-west  Oregon, 
seldom  extending  more  than  40  miles  inland ;  no 
less  than  70  varieties  are  at  present  in  cultivation. 
Lawson's  Cypress  grows  from  150ft.  to  200ft. 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  6ft.  breast  high,  and 
some  trees  have  been  found  with  a  diameter  of 
no  less  than  13ft.  ;  the  wood  is  extensively  used 
for  all  kinds  of  building  work,  being  heavier  and 
stronger  than  any  of  the  other  American  cedars  ; 
a  cube  foot  weighs  close  on  301b.  Thuja  Gigantea 
or  Plicata,  the  red  Cedar  of  the  ^Ve8t,  is  a  very 
large  tree  which  attains  its  greatest  dimensions  in 
lowgrounds  skirting  watercourses,  and  in  swamps. 
It  is  found  in  Southern  Alaska,  Washington, 
Oregon,  North  California,  and  East  Montana, 
growing  to  a  height  of  from  100ft.  to  150ft., 
with  a  diameter  of  from  3ft.  to  10ft.  The  wood 
is  everywhere  used  for  cabinet-making,  joinery, 
and  roof  shingles.  Other  Cedars  are  West  Indian, 
Cedrela  Odorata ;  East  Indian,  Codrela  Toona ; 
North  African  (Algeria),  Atlas  Cedar,  Cedrus 
Atlantica  ;  Palestine  Cedar,  Cedrus  Libani ;  the 
Deodar  of  the  Himalayas  is  Cedrus  Libani,  var. 
Deodara  ;  Moulmein  Cedar,  Cedrela  Toona,  found 
in  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Burma ;  Cape  Cedar, 
CalUtrls  Arborea  ;  and  Tasmanian  Cedar,  Athro- 
taxis  Selm/inoides.  From  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  woods  popularly  known  as 
Cedar,  it  is  obvious  that  the  architect  must  not 
rest  content  with  using  that  name  only  in  his 
specifications,  for  it  will  define  very  little ;  he 
must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  chief 
characteristic  properties  of  the  particular  Cedar 
he  wishes  to  employ,  find  out  where  it  is 
grown,  and  if  it  is  imported  here,  specify 
accordingly.  West  Indian  Cedar,  Tabasco,  Hon- 
duras, and  Cuba  is  worth  from  4d.  to  6d.  per 
superficial  feet  lin.  thick.  Log  ends  are  usually 
sold  for  about  £S  per  ton.  This  cedar  is  common 
in  the  London  market.  African  cedar  is  worth 
about  3Jd.  per  super,  foot  lin.  thick.  Coccs 
WOOD,  Brya  £bcnus,  or  green  ebony  is  grown  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  used  for  inlaying,  electric  hells, 
pushes,  small  door-handles,  &c.,  the  tree  not 
growing  large  enough  to  furnish  wood  for  larger 
work.  CoTTON-wooD  is  a  poplar.  There  are 
twelve  species  of  this  tree ;  but  that  known  as 
Populus  Diltoidcs  furnishes  most  of  the  cotton- 
wood  coming  into  the  English  market.  The 
wood  is  whitish  grey  (..r  pale  yellow,  with  white 
sapwood.  It  is  soft,  easily  worked,  not 
durable,  and  when  the  grain  is  not  straight 
it  twists  a  good  deal  in  seasoning.  When  cut 
radially  the  surface  shows  a  straight  figureless 
grain.  Tangential  sections  show  markings  of 
the  medullary  rays  ;  but  it  is  not  a  handsome 
wood  under  any  circumstances,  though  any  face 
shows  a  satiny  lustre  ^fter  a  sharp  plane.  This 
poplar  is  a  large-sized  tree  (90ft.  to  1501t.  high, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  6ft.  to  12ft.) ;  it  forms 
extensive  forests  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in 
New  England  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
States  it  is  known  as  Necklace  Poplar,  Carolina 


Poplar,  and  Big  Cottonwood ;  botanically  it  is 
also  known  as  P.  Angulata,  F.  Zceeigata,  P.  Anyu- 
hsa,  P.  Canadensis,  P.  Virginiana,  P.  Mary- 
landica,  and  P.  Lindleyana.  The  tree  is  called 
"  Cottonwood  "  from  the  seeds,  which  are  furnished 
with  long  "  cotton  "  filaments,  these  being  blown 
away  in  clouds  by  the  wind.  Cottonwood  is 
usually  put  on  the  market  here  cut  into  boards 
\\\n.  thick,  and  from  6in.  to  24in.  wide. 
These  are  sold  by  the  cube  foot,  which  is 
worth  about  Is.  8d.  Ebony:  Diospyros,  the 
order  Ebenacea:,  contains  two  genera ;  Maba 
and  Diospyros.  The  latter  is  a  large  one, 
and  it  includes  all  the  different  species  of 
ebony ;  but  that  known  as  Diospyros  Ebcneuin 
is  the  chief  ebony-yielding  tree.  Ebony  is  the 
well-known  jet-black,  close-grained  hard  wood, 
of  which  the  sapwood  is  grey  striped  with  black. 
It  is  a  very  heavy  wood,  the  heart  weighing  741b. 
to  the  square  foot.  Ebony  grows  in  the  forests 
of  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic,  and  also  in  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  an  important  wood.  Formerly  the 
forests  in  the  latter  country  were  cut  at  the  rate 
of  2,600  tons  yearly — a  consumption  which 
threatened  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  ebony  there ; 
but  the  cut  is  now  reduced  to  about  300  tons. 
Ebony  is  a  slow-growing  tree  :  it  is  not  quite  6in. 
diameter  at  25  years,  Tiin.  at  75  years,  18in.  at 
135  years,  and  2ft.  at  300  years  ;  the  largest  tree 
ever  seen  measured  only  about  27in.  in  diameter. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  darker  the  colour 
of  ebony,  the  more  durable  it  is,  and  that  the 
colouring  matter  is  not  in  the  cell  walls,  but  in  the 
cells  themselves.  Ebony  is  sold  by  weight  here. 
Ceylon  logs,  average  of  68,  weigh  about  4Jcwt. 
Much  smjiller  pieces  come  into  the  market  from 
Madagascar ;  the  wood  is  usually  sold  at  £15  per  ton. 
Ebony  is  used  for  inlaying,  and  balusters  in 
staircase  or  other  ornamental  work.  Elm  :  Ulmus 
Americana  is  a  hard,  strong,  tough  wood,  cross- 
grained,  not  easily  cleft  or  worked ;  it  warps  and 
splits  in  drying,  so  that  it  must  be  carefully 
handled.  English  elm  was  formerly  much  used 
in  the  outer  sheeting  of  barns,  where  the  board 
surfaces  became  almost  as  hard  as  iron  under 
exposure.  In  the  States  and  Canada  elm  is  used 
for  agricultural  instruments,  and  latterly  it  is 
becoming  fashionable  in  furniture ;  bastard  cut, 
or  tangential  stuff,  sometimes  showing  beautiful 
figure,  is  sometimes  selected  for  this  purpose  ;  it 
takes  a  high  polish.  Elm  is  a  heavy  wood,  it 
weighs  over  401b.  to  the  cube  foot.  The  heartwood 
is  light  brown,  and  the  sapwood  yellowish  white. 
From  Southern  Newfoundland  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
southward  to  Florida  and  Texas  the  Elm  is 
found  growing,  the  finest  trees  being  those  of  the 
Temperate  Zone,  many  of  which  are  100ft.  high, 
and  from  6ft.  to  7ft.  in  diameter.  The  American 
Elm  is  known  in  the  States  as  the  "  White  Elm  " 
and  the  "Water  Elm."  Botanists  know  it  too 
as  Ulmus  Alba,  U.  MoUifolia,  U.  Pendula,  and  C. 
Floriduna,  all  of  which  are  synonyms  for  U. 
Americana.  Another  Elm  is  the  RocK  Elm,  Ulmus 
Ra-cemosa ;  it  is  also  known  as  Cork  Elm, 
Hickory  Elm,  Cliff  Elm,  Thomas  Elm,  and 
Wahoo.  It  is  called  Rock  Elm  from  the  curious 
projections  found  along  its  branches  after  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old.  The  wood  is  hard,  com- 
pact, tough,  and  very  strong ;  the  fibres  are  laced 
or  contorted,  so  that  it  is  not  easily  cleft ;  the 
heart  is  light  brown,  and  the  sapwood  a  dirty 
white.  The  width  of  the  annual  rings  in  the  Rock 
Elm  vary  very  considerably  ;  the  medullary  rays 
are  not  distinct,  and  any  figure  in  the  wood  is 
seen  only  on  tangential  sections  ;  it  weighs  over 
451b.  to  the  cube  foot.  Rock  Elm  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  White  Elm  by  the  size  of  the 
open  ducts,  which  are  well  marked  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  annual  rings  in  the  latter ; 
these  are  not  nearly  so  distinct  in  the  Rock  Elm. 
First-class  waney  Elm  logs  sell  here  from  57s.  6d. 
to  65s.  per  load,  the  logs  being  from  12ft.  to  26ft. 
long,  and  from  13in.  to  26in.  square.  Quebec 
Elm,  50ft.  long  and  12in.  square  is  worth  more  ; 
it  brings  sometimes  as  much  as  £5  12s.  per  load, 
the  great  length  increasing  its  value.  Fir  is  a 
name  very  frequently  applied  to  wood  which  is 
not  fir.  In  England  architects  write  of  Memel 
'•fir,"  Baltic  "fir,"  "Scots  "fir,"  and  other 
"  firs  "  which  are  not  firs — they  are  pines. 
Spruce  is  sometimes  called  "fir,"  and  so  is  larch. 
The  wood  is  something  like  spruce,  but  fir  may 
be  distinguished  from  pine,  larch,  and  spruce  by 
the  absence  of  resin-ducts. 

The  Fins  aie  all  known  to  botanists  as  Abies, 
the  largest  being  Abits  Grandis,  which  is  found 
from  Vancouver  to  Central  California,  and  east- 
ward to  Montana ;  it  attains  its  greatest  develop- 


ment in  Western  Washington  and  Oregon.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  300ft.  high  with  a  diameter  oft. 
breast  high.  This  is  a  white  fir,  and  it  furnishes 
much  of  the  building  timber  where  it  is  found  ;  a 
cube  foot  weighs  221b.  Abies  Amabilis  is  another 
white  fir;  it  forms  extensive  forests  in  the 
mountains  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and 
attains  its  best  development  in  British  Columbia, 
where  it  grows  to  1501t.  with  a  diameter  of  over 
4ft.  Abies  Xobilis  is  a  red  fir  very  often  con- 
founded with  Douglas  firs  :  with  Amabilis,  J\'obilis 
forms  extensive  forests  on  the  Cascade  Mountain 
slopes,  between  3,000ft.  and  4,000ft.  in  Oregon. 
This  tree  is  also  common  in  Washington  ;  a  cube 
foot  weighs  about  28jlb.  Abies  Magnificn 
is  another  red  Fir.  It  attains  a  height  of  over 
250ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  10ft.  or  more.  This 
tree  forms  forests  about  the  base  of  Mount 
Shasta,  in  California  ;  it  is  also  found  along  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Shasta. 
The  wood  twists  and  warps  in  drying,  which 
render  it  unfit  for  building,  so  that  its  chief  use 
is  for  fuel.  Another  fir,  Abies  balsamea,  which  is 
found  growing  from  Minnesota  to  Maine  and 
northwards,  is  often  cut  with  pine  and  spruce, 
and  sold  with  them  on  being  cut  into  deals  and 
other  scantlings.  None  of  these  firs  come  into 
the  London  market ;  they  are  not  used  for  build- 
ing in  this  country.  Architects  and  surveyors 
should  therefore  cease  to  specify  "  fir "  of  any 
kind  for  their  buildings,  as  there  is  no  such 
timber  in  the  trade  at  present.  Timber  merchants, 
shippers,  brokers,  and  others  talk  of  Dantzic ' '  fir," 
Libau  "fir."  and  Riga  "fir,"  but  there  are  no 
such  timbers ; — they  mean  pine  in  each  case. 
Hickory  (Hicoria  ovata)  is  a  tall,  slender  tree 
found  in  scattered  clumps  or  small  groves  among 
other  broad-leaved  trees  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Texas,  and  from  Minnesota  to  Florida,  but  always 
best  developed  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River 
basins.  It  has  a  variety  of  popular  names,  such 
as  shell  bark,  shag  bark,  scaly  bark,  upland 
hickory,  white  walnut,  and  sweet  walnut ;  the 
botanical  names  are  quite  as  numerous.  The 
wood  is  hard,  strong,  tough,  coarse-grained, 
smooth,  and  usually  straight  grown,  a  cube  foot 
weighing  over  521b.  It  is  used  for  carriages  and 
waggons,  as  well  as  for  implements  and  machinery ; 
it  makes  good  tool-handles.  A  radial  section  of 
this  wood,  which  is  light  brown  with  creamy- 
white  sapwood,  shows  little  figure  ;  but  a 
bastard  cut,  or  triangular  section,  shows  figure, 
with  open  ducts  distinctly  marked  on  each 
ring  boundary.  AVhen  this  tree  is  suffi- 
ciently old,  long  plates  of  the  outer  bark  hang 
loosely  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  this 
peculiarity  gives  the  tree  its  name.  Hickory  is 
also  obtained  from  Hicoria  Alba,  H.  Glabra,  II. 
Minima,  and  S..  Pecan,  known  popularly  as 
Mockemut  Hickory,  Pignut  Hickory,  Bitternut 
Hickory,  and  Pecan  ;  the  latter  being  a  common 
tree  in  Indiana  and  Nebraska,  and  southwards  to 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Hickory  is  brought  into 
the  market  here  in  round  logs,  and  sold  by  the 
cube  foot,  Customs  string  measure  ;  poles  are  also 
sold  at  so  much  each,  r2ft.  long  by  4iin.,  tapering 
3jin.,  4in.  tapering  to  3in.,  and  3in.  tapering  to 
2^in.  HoRKHE.tM  [Carpinus  Betulus)  is  found  all 
over  Europe;  it  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  it  is  planted  in  the  North  and  in 
Ireland.  Nearly  all  the  hornbeam  used  here 
comes  from  France.  It  is  a  tough,  close-grained, 
durable  wood,  with  no  heart,  the  wood  always 
remaining  in  the  condition  of  sapwood,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  makes  some  people  think  it  is  all 
heartwood,  as  no  change  can  be  distinguished  in 
the  trunk.  It  is  worth,  in  the  round  log,  lOid. 
to  lid.  per  foot  cube. 


PRACTICAL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.* 

A  REVISED  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  above 
iX.  treatise  on  building  construction,  by  John 
Pamell  Allen,  Lecturer  on  Building  Construc- 
tion at  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  &c.,  has  been  published  in  which 
the  author  has  brought  this  useful  handbook  up 
to  date,  and  has  extended  its  pages  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  education  authorities.  Practical 
matters  of  everyday  occurrence  have  been  dealt 
with,  including  those  branches  of  work  allied  to 
building,  such  as  electric  lighting,  and  other 
branches  of  engineering,  &c.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hanning,  A.M.I.C.E.,  for   valuable  advice  and 

•  Practical  Building  Construction  :  A  Handbook  for 
Students.  By  John  Paesell  Allek.  Fourtli  ediiion, 
revised.  Witii  over  one  thousand  iUustratioos.  London ; 
Crosby  Lookwood  and  Son. 
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aisietance  in  certain  branches,  and  to  the  council 
of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  their  Kules  for  electrical 
wiring,  which  have  been  lately  revised.     About 
■80_  pages   of    matter    have  been  added  to  this 
edition.      The   work    is    well    adapted    for  the 
purpose  of    students  who  are  preparing  for  the 
professional  examinations  on  buOding  construc- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  and  a  syllabus  of 
the  subjects  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  critical  e.xamina- 
tion  of  the  work.     The  illustrations,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  drawn  to  a  good  size,  and 
explain   the   trades,    though   here  and  there  the 
examples  are  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  from 
an  architectural  point  of   view.     Bricks,    brick 
bond,  and  its  numerous  applications  to  walls  of 
various  thicknesses,  reveals,  angles  of  walls,  bays, 
oross-walls,    and    other   details    are    very   fully 
described,  and  the  plans  of  the  courses  are  clear : 
arches  and    pointing,    flue   construction,   cavity 
walls,  and  modes  of  protection  from  damp  ground, 
&e.,  give  all  the  leading  forms  of  construction. 
Chapter   V.   deals   with    "  Building   Stones  and 
Stone     Walling":     different    kinds    of    stone 
waUing    are     illustrated     with     sections.     The 
next    chapter     describes    and     illustrates    stone 
dressings,    plinths,    sills,    heads    and   jambs   of 
windows,  mullions,  cornices,  and  copings  ;  stair- 
case construction,  jointing  of  various  kinds.    The 
chapter  on  "Carpentry  and  Joinery"   is  a  very 
comprehensive  exposition  of  those  trades,     ^\■ood 
floors  have  a  chapter  to  themselves,   and  every 
kind  of  construction  and  flooring  is  fully  illus- 
trated.     Roofs    in   their   elementary  types   and 
trusses  are  well  treated,  but  we  should  have  liked 
to  see  a  few  good  examples  of  church  and  hall 
timber  roofs.     Joints  and  connections  are  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  to  a  good  scale,  and  the  treat- 
ment of    eaves    and   gutters  receives   attention. 
Iron  and   steel   construction,   rolled  girders  and 
joists,   and  the  junctions  of  columns  and  steel 
girders,  and  the  various  types   of  iron  roofs  of 
ordinary  design  wiU  be  found  treated.     No  work 
on  building  construction  is  now  complete  without 
a  notice  of  the  chief  fireproof  floors  and  systems, 
and    a    considerable  chapter    is  devoted   to  the 
subject,  each  system  being  well   illustrated  in 
detail,  including  Fawcett's,  the  expanded  metal 
and    fireproof   floor,    Doulton    and    Peto's,    the 
'_'  Hennibique"  system  of  ferro- concrete  construe - 
■  tion,  which  employs  the  concrete  to  resist  com- 
pression, and  steel  rods  to  resist  the  tension.  One  or 
two  systems  of  fireproof  partitions  are  iUustrated. 
Others    are    not    mentioned.     The    chapters   on 
skylights    and    lanterns    will    be    found  useful. 
Centring,  shoring,  scaffolding,  foundations,  sewer 
construction    form    also     a     necessary    chapter, 
though  incomplete  in  some  respects.     The  derrick 
crane  is  too    briefly  referred    to,   and  there  is 
nothing  on   special   appliances   for   shoring  and 
scaffolding.     The  student  will  find  the  chapters 
pn_"  Stresses  "  on  beams  and  roofs,  the  "  Cilcu- 
lation  of  Strains  "  very  much  to  his  liking,  as  all 
algebraic  formula;  and  elaborate  calculations  are 
avoided,   and  the  graphic  process  used  for  all 
ordinary  structures.    The  triangle  or  polygon  of 
forces  is  briefly  explained,    and  illustrated    by 
diagrams,  and  its  application  to  roof  trusses  and 
girders  is  exemplified  by  large  scale  diagrams  and 
their  reciprocals.     The  principle  of  this  valuable 
mode  of  finding  the  strains  is  simply  set  before  the 
student ;  also  the  mode  of  finding  wind  pressure 
against  walls  and  chimney  stacks,  retaining  walls, 
and  arch  thrust.     The  Utter  is    dealt  with  in 
a    simple    manner  — graphically.      Chapters    on 
'[  Sanitation  "  and  "  Fireplaces  "  are  useful  addi- 
tions, and  the  fitting  up  of  fireplaces  for  cottages 
and  eight  or  nine-roomed  houses  is  a  new  feature 
in  books  of  this  kind.    A  few  good  examples  of 
limges  and  grates  for  different  rooms  are  Illus- 
trated, including  a  few  artistic  combinations,  com- 
prising.overmantels  of  good  design.   The  approxi- 
mate quantities  and  prices  for  the  different  trades, 
forming  a  convenient  price  list,  are  useful ;  and 
flie  appendices  containing  rules  for  wiring,  issued 
•by  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the 
syllabus  of  subjects  for  examinations  in  con- 
struction  required  by   the   Board  of   Education 
Ml  be  found  of  service.     There  is  a  good  index. 
The  work  will  take   a   prominent  place  among 
rther  treatises  of  construction  ;    as  it  gives  a 
comprehensiie  review    of   the   various   building 
aadea    without  entering  too  minutely  into  any 
me  branch.     As  an  introduction  to  more  special 
reatifles  on  construction,  we  can  recommend  the 
lew  edition  of  this  work. 


A  RADIAL  BRICK  CHIMNEY  AT  NEWARK. 

TO  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing  city  and 
suburban  traffic  of  the  street  railroad  system 
of  Newark,  N.J.,  it  was  recently  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  electrical  equipment.  A  new 
chimney  has  been  erected,  which,  like  the  power 
house,  has  been  built  on  made  ground  adjoining 
the  Passaic  River.     It  rests  on  30ft.  piles  driven 
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down  to  a  hard  footing  with  a  "ft.  course  of  con- 
crete laid  directly  on  top  of  the  piles.  The  sup- 
porting base  is  39ft.  high,  and  octagonal  in  shape, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  shaft  is  in  the  form  of 
a  circular  column,  13ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
lift,  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  250ft.  high  above 
ground. 

In  construction  an  improved  radial  brick  is 
used,  the  general  form  of  this  being  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch.  Being  of  large  size  and 
made  to  accord  with  the  radius  of  the  wall  at  the 
level  at  which  they  are  laid,  a  limited  amount  of 
mortar  only  is  needed,  and  large  pockets  between 


the  bricks  to  be  filled  with  mortar  are  avoided. 
The  clay  from  which  the  bricks  are  made  is  highly 
refractory,  without  sand  or  foreign  ingredients 
in  its  mixture.  They  were  buined  by  a  special 
process  in  circular  Hoffman  kilns,  designed  to 
preserve  an  even  heat  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln  in 
order  to  insure  a  uniform  colour  in  the  product, 
and  to  obtain  a  hard  and  dense  brick.  Its  proper- 
ties are  thus  calculated  to  withstand  the  action  of 
the  weather,  and  the  disintegrating  tendency 
produced  by  the  hot  gases  of  combustion.  On 
account  of  the  density  of  the  material,  it  was 
necessary  to  corrugate  the  sides  of  the  bricks  to 
secure  a  thoroughly  eflicient  joint. 

The  perforations  cause  isolated  air  cells 
throughout  the  wall  which,  it  is  felt,  afford  the 
same  amount  of  insulating  dead  air  as  would  be 
provided  by  a  double-shell  stack  with  an  inclosed 
space  of  3in.  top  to  bottom.  It  is  believed  that 
an  advantage  is  gained  by  decreasing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  contained  air,  and  thus  improving  the 
insulating  qualities.  It  is  stated  that  experi- 
ments have  been  made  demonstrating  that  in  the 
double-shell  type  of  construction,  using  common 
building  brick  for  the  exterior,  and  chimney 
brick  for  the  inner  core,  there  is  an  appreciable 
draft  in  the  air  space.  As  evidence  especially  of 
its  capacity  to  endure  temperatures,  it  is  stated 
that  they  have  been  used  in  lining  steel  chimneys 
serving  coke  ovens,  where  the  temperature  some- 
times reaches  1,000°  Fahr. 

The  octagonal  base  of  the  chimney  is  built  of 
hard-burned  North  River  brick  and  lined  without 
an  air  space  with  the  chimney  brick,  all  expansion 
and  contraction  being  provided  for  by  the  cells 
in  the  brick.  The  circular  column  is  31in.  thick 
at  the  bottom  and  8Jin.  thick  at  the  top,  this 
diminishing  thickness  being  secured  by  a  series 
of  steps,  or  offsets  15ft.  apart  the  fuU  height  of 
the  column,  as  illustrated  in  the  cut.  The  con- 
struction required  160,000  common  bricks  for  the 
base,  150,000  special  bricks  for  the  column  ;  and 
the  cost  of  erection  was  15,000dol.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  M.  W.  Kellogg  and  Co.,  37,  Dey- 
street.  New  York  City.— Eiigincering  Record. 


SHOP   FLOORS. 

IT  has  been  recommended  that  a  shop  floor  may 
be  made  by  setting  hard  maple  blocks  2in. 
by  4in.  by  12in.   on  edge  in  the  top  floating  of 
soft  cement  of  a  concrete  floor  upon  the  herring- 
bone pattern,  and  then  planing  off  by  hand  and 
oiling.      Experience    with    wood    floors   laid   in 
blocks  on  a  damp  foundation  has  shown  that  if 
laid  close  up  to  the  walls  the  damp  of  the  founda- 
tion win  cause  the  blocks  to  swell,  and  parts  of 
the  floor  will  arch  up  like  a  drum.     When  thus 
laid  the  blocks  have  to  be  beaten  down,  and  even 
cut  out  in  places.     They  ought  really  to  be  laid 
up  to  a  Ijin.  plank  set  edgewise  against  the  walls, 
and  then  removed  to  allow  of    expansion.     A 
better  system  is  to  finish  the  floor  dead  smooth 
and  level,   and  let  it  set  hard  and  dry,  until  it 
becomes  dusty.     The  blocks  of  hard  maple  can 
then  be  set  in  hot  tar  poured  upon  the  floor  as 
the  work  proceeds,   or  first  brushed  hot  all  over 
the  surface,  the  blocks  being  then  individually 
dipped  in  hot   tar    mixture    as  they  are  laid — 
exactly  as  in  street  paving.     The  work  of  planning 
will   then    be   comparatively  slight,      ilaple,  of 
course,    is    comparatively    an    expensive    wood. 
Some  of  the  Australian  timbers  should  make  good 
flooring  material.     For  street  paving  Australian 
hardwood  (eucalyptus)  blocks  have  been  largely 
used,  the  end  of  the  grain  being  exposed.     These 
blocks  would  make  a  good  floor  for  a  heavy  shop. 
The  blue  gum  and  the  tallow  wood,  both  varieties 
of  eucalyptus,  should  make  good  floors  when  laid 
in  narrow  strips  from  well-seasoned  wood.     All 
the  eucalyptus  timbers,  when  cut  into  boards  and 
not  set  dry,  will  become  concave   when  laid  as 
floorboards ;   but  they  somewhat  resemble  maple 
in   their  non-splintering  quality,   and  it  is  this 
quality  that  has    made    maple  "such   a  favourite 
wood  for  shop  floors,  in  addition  to  its  remarkable 
elasticity,  freedom  from  splinters,  and  an  apparent 
power  of  recovering  itself  if  pressed  into  grooves 
by  dragging  heavy  weights  over  it. 


The  general  works  committee  of  the  Coventry 
city  council  have  passed  plans  for  a  new  street  from 
Gosford- street  to  Whitefriars-street,  and  recom- 
mend that  ttie  work  be  carried  out  by  the  direct 
employment  of  labour  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£1,660,  whilst  it  is  recommended  that  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  be  sought  to  a  loan 
of  £2,187  for  the  making-up  of  Brickkilu-laae, 
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KING'S  COLLEGE  AND   CARPKNTERS' 
COMPANY'S  CLASISES. 

THE  following  is  the  list  of  prize-winners  and 
certificates  awarded  in  the  examinations  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  classes  held  at  Iving's  College 
in  Building  C'onstruction,  the  Studio,  Construc- 
tional Drawings  and  Quantities,  and  Architectural 
History,  under  the  joint  control  of  King's  College 
and  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters. 

List  ok  Prt/e  Winners. 

Faciu,tv  of  Sciesck.     Division  of  Architecture. 

Examination  in  Bcildino  Construction. 

Pertins,  J £2  in  books  and  lstclas3certiflcate. 

Hampshire.  E.  I.,  ...  £1103.    ,,      and  lat     ,,  ,, 

Hopkins,  W.  I.      ...  £1  „      and  1st     „  „ 

Norton.  Arthur 1st  class  certificate. 

"Winteringham,  C...  1st    ,.  „ 

Payne.  A.  C.  H.    ...  1st    „  „ 

MclAchlan,  1 1st    „  „ 

Nichols,  W 1st    ,,  „ 

Blomfleld,  C.  G.    ...  2nd  „  ,, 

Bentley,  0 2nd,,  „ 

Sanitary  Building  Constrcction. 
Sib  George   Faudel  Phillip.^?'  Medai.. 
Norton,  A Bronze  Medal. 

Examination  in  Quantities. 

Lodge.  A.  R.  A £2  in  books  and  1st  class  certificate. 

Norton,  A £1103.      „     and  1st    „ 

Pairhead.  H.  A.    ...  £1  „     and  1st    „ 

Blomfleld.  C.  G.     ...  1st  class  certificate. 

Peacock.  W.  H.     ...  1st    „ 

Faiihead.  H.  G.     ...  1st    ,. 

Perkins,  J 2nd  ,. 

AUright,  F 2nd   ,, 

Brice,  C.  H 2nd  „ 


Examination 

IN  Constructional  Drawin.:. 

Judges,  W.  H 

Martin,  C 

Ixer,  8 

£2  and  1st  class  certificate. 

£1  103.  and  lat  class  certifioite. 

£1           and  1st     ,,             „ 

1st  class  certificate. 

1st    „ 

2nJ  „ 

2nd  ,,            „ 

2nd  „ 

Perkins.  J 

Winteringham,  C. .. 
BlomHeld,  C.  G.     .. 
Guimaraens,  R.  A.  F 
Cooper,  A 

Faculty  of  ENiiiNKERisn. 

Examination 

in  Aei^hitectural  History. 

Ixer,  S 

1st  Class. 
£2  in  hooks. 

Sefton,  H.  W 

Dunn,  G.  M 

Ling,  R.  B 

Hunt,  H.  C 

Covernton,  C.  H.  ... 

2nii  Class. 
£1  in  books. 
Certifijate  of  Merit. 

Strudwick,  F.  J. 
Jorgenaon,  J. 

Sri.  Class. 

1      Keed,  E.  G. 
1      King,  H.  W. 

Arohitec 

rURAL  Sketchi.vo  Class. 

Lwr,  S 

♦'I    in  Knnto 

Studio,  Eveninu. 

NichoUs,  J 

Gomme.  S.  A 

Smith,  E.  T.  L 

Smith,  J.  B 

£2   in    books   and   certificates  c 

distinction. 
Certificate  of  distinction. 

merit 

The  library  and  museum  in  connection  with 
these  classes  is  being  revised  and  added  to  during 
the  recess,  as  also  the  fees  and  prizes,  and  a  new 
catalogue  of  the  numerous  exhibits  and  reference 
drawings  will  be  ready  before  the  opening  of  the 
Session  1903-4.  The  opening  of  the  HthSession 
wiUtake  place  on  September  28  at  7  p.m.,  and 
t)ie  examination  for  the  two  free  scholarships  will 
be  held  on  September  21,  "  to  9  p.m.  Further 
particulars  will  be  duly  advertised. 


FOR 


THE   TESTING   OF   BITUMENS 
.PAVING  PURPOSES.* 

IT  is  very  evident,  from  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  that  the  tlieory  of  asphalt  con- 
struction 13  but  little  understood.  This  is  because 
the  proper  physical  laws  are  not  applied  in 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  which  is  not  surprising 
when  we  consider  that  the  other  cementin" 
materials  in  general  use  in  engineering  work  are 
solids,  and  involve  the  laws  governing  the 
cohesion  and  adhesion  of  solids  to  each  other; 
■while  m  the  case  of  asphalt  construction  we 
have  entirely  different  principles  involved— those 
governing  the  cohesion  of  liquids  and  adhesion 
of  liquids  to  solids,  for  .asphalt  paving  cements 
are  fluids  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  either 
because  this  fact  is  unknown,  or  because  it  is  not 
taken  into  account  by  analysts  and  engineers 
that  the  majority  of  literature  on  the  technical 
examination  of  asphalts  is  so  lacking  in  value. 

To  illustrate  this  better,  a  description  of  how 
one  class  of  asphalt  pavement  is  constructed  and 


•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  TV 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
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a  discussion  of  its  properties  will  not  be  amiss. 
What  is  known  as  a  sheet  asphalt  pavement  is 
made  by  coating  sand  with  an  asphaltic  cement. 
As  the  asphaltic  cement  used  is  excessively 
viscous  at  ordinary  temperature,  this  mixing  is 
of  necessity  done  while  the  materials  are  heated 
to  a  degree  sufficiently  high  to  render  the  cement 
so  liquid  as  to  coat  the  sand  readily.  This 
mixture  of  sand  and  asphaltic  cement  is  spread  on 
the  street  and  compressed  into  a  continuous  sheet 
by  means  of  rolling.  These  operations  are  per- 
formed while  the  mixture  is  heated,  as  it  is  more 
easily  handled  and  compressed  while  in  this  state. 
This  pavement  must  have  the  following  properties  : 

(1)  It  must  be  composed  of  such  a  material 
that  it  will  not  crush  or  be  ground  away  by 
traffic  at  any  climatic  temperature.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  is  evident  that  the  asphaltic  cement 
which  surrounds  the  sand  grains  must  be  pliable 
and  elastic  at  all  temperatures,  for  if  it  were 
solid  and  rigid  the  mixture  would  soon  grind 
away. 

(2)  As  an  asphaltic  pavement  is  laid  in  one 
continuous  sheet,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cement 
usedbe  so  ductile,  even  at  the  lowest  temperature 
obtained,  that  the  pavement  may  contract  without 
cracking. 

(3)  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  pavement  be  so 
firm_  at  the  maximum  climatic  temperature 
obtained  as  to  withstand  the  passage  of  traffic 
without  either  being  cut  into  so  badly  as  to  be 
objectionable,  or  shoved  to  the  side  of  the  street. 

(4)  The  paving  mixture  must  be  so  dense  as  to 
preclude  the  entrance  of  water  into  its  voids, 
for  if  water  enters  and  freezes,  the  mixture  is 
expanded  and  becomes  spongy,  and  if  the  asphaltic 
cement  is  not  sufficiently  pliable,  it  will  wear 
away  by  abrasion. 

(5)  The  pavement  must  not  contain  any  material 
that  is  acted  on  by  water,  for  even  though  a 
paving  mixture  be  used  that  is  so  dense  as  to 
preclude  the  entrance  of  water  into  it,  yet  the 
mixture  being  pliable  under  the  passage  of  traffic, 
water  will  work  up  into  it. 

(6)  The  pavement  must  not  contain  an  asphaltic 
cement  that  will  age  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  the 
pavement  to  lose  its  pliability  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

It^  is  evident  if  a  pavement  possesses  all  these 
qualities,  that  it  will  be  durable  under  all  normal 
conditions. 

Although  the  use  of  different  sands  in  a  pave- 
ment will  change  its  physical  properties  some- 
what, yet  they  are  principally  dependent  on  the 
physical  properties  of  the  asphaltic  cement  with 
which  it  is  constructed.  A  pavement,  to  possess 
the  properties  above  enumerated,  must  contain  an 
asphaltic  cement  which  will  be  so  ductile  at  the 
minimum  temperature  obtained  in  the  climate  in 
which  it  is  laid  as  to  permit  a  contraction  of  tlie 
pavement  without  cracking.  At  the  same  time, 
the  asphaltic  cement  must  not  be  rendered 
so  fluid  by  the  maximum  climatic  temperature 
that  it  will  produce  a  pavement  objectionably 
soft. 

The  asphaltic  cement  must  have  the  properties 
of  a  liquid  at  all  temperatures  to  which  it  will  be 
subjected.  It  is  upon  this  property  that  the 
adhesiveness  of  an  asphaltic  cement  depends— 
that  is,  comparing  two  asphaltic  cements  of  the 
same  degree  of  consistency,  the  one  that  approaches 
more  closely  to  being  a  true  liquid  possesses  the 
greater  adhesiveness.  This  is  true  not  alone 
from  _  observation,  but  is  self-evident  when  we 
examine  into  the  reason  that  a  bituminous  cement 
is  adhesive.  The  property  of  adhering  is  not 
chemical,  but  purely  mechanical,  and  the  more 
fluid  the  cement  is,  the  more  completely  and  per- 
fectly will  it  flow  into  every  cavity  of  the  surface 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  thus  producing  a 
more  perfect  bond  of  adhesion.  The  less  fluid  an 
asphaltic  cement  is,  the  more  imperfect  is  the 
solution  of  two  or  more  of  its  constituents  in 
each  other. 

Besides  these  physical  properties,  the  asphaltic 
cement  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  heating  to 
which  it  will  be  subjected  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture into  pavement,  without  having  its  physical 
properties  materially  changed,  and  the  asphaltic 
cement  must  not  be  rapidly  hardened  or  so 
changed  by  age  as  to  lose  desirable  physical 
properties,  such  as  ductility  and  pliability,  in  an 
unreasonably  short  period  of  time. 

For  the  determination  of  the  above  properties 
Mr.  Dow  has  devised  the  following  tests : 

IhictilUji. — The  ductility  of  an  asphaltic  cement 
is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  distance  th.at  a 
prism  of  this  cement  can  be  drawn  out  before 
breaking.     This  teat  he  makes  at  20  and  77"  f  ahr. 


The  one  that  is  the  more   ductile,  is   the   more 
perfect  fluid,  and  hence  the  most  cementitious. 

Sff/f//>:ss  (tf  H'ltjh  T<  inprt'iitHrrs. — The  softness 
of  an  asphaltic  cement  at  high  temperature 
he  determines  by  ascertaining  its  consistency  at 
32,  77,  100,  and  115' Fahr.  The  r.ate  of  soften- 
ing of  an  asphaltic  cement  is  thus  determined, 
and  an  idea  can  be  formed  as  to  whether  it  will 
be  too  soft  for  use  at  the  miiximum  climatic 
temperatures, 

TIniil'iti/. — As  to  how  true  a  fluid  an  a.sphaltic 
cement  is,  the  determination  is  made  as  given 
above,  by  ascertaining  its  ductility. 

HrnI  Tisl. — To  ascertain  whether  the  asphaltic 
cement  will  be  injured  by  the  heating  which  it 
must  undergo  during  the  process  of  maiiutacture 
into  the  pavement,  is  determined  by  submitting  a 
quantity  of  asphaltic  cement  of  known  consistency 
by  penetration  at  77",  to  a  temperature  of  300° 
for  eight  hours.  During  this  he.atingthe  asphaltic 
cement  is  stirred  from  time  to  time  to  break  up 
any  skin  which  may  form  on  its  surface,  thus 
protecting  it  from  evaporation  and  oxidation. 
After  this  heating  the  cement  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  its  consistency  by  penetration  is  again  taken 
at  77°,  the  difference  in  penetration  being  the 
amount  of  hardening  resulting  from  the  prolonged 
boating. 

Vh'iiiijr  i/iir  lu  Ai/rhifi. — All  bitumens  undergo  a 
more  or  less  rapid  change  with  ageing,  that  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  two,  or  possibly  more,  causes. 
Two  distinct  changes  manifest  themselves.  One 
is  the  surface-hardening,  which  is  probably  due 
to  oxidation,  and  possibly  due  to  the  volatilisation 
of  light  oils.  It  begins  at  the  surface,  and 
gradually  extends  into  the  bitumen.  The  other 
is  a  hardening  of  the  entire  mass,  evidently  due 
to  condensation  of  molecules.  Both  these  changes 
take  place  in  all  bitumens,  but  one  or  the  other 
may  predominate.  The  former  is  much'  the  less 
objectionable,  as  it  makes  but  slow  progress  into 
the  mass. 

The  best  method  for  determining  the  ageing  of 
the  asphaltic  cement,  although  it  is  somewhat 
slow,  is  as  follows: — The  asphaltic  cement  is 
placed  in  a  sample  tin,  and  its  CDnsistency  by 
penetration  detei'mined  ,at  77°.  Tliis  sample  is 
then  put  away  in  some  place  protected  from  the 
dust,  but  without  a  cover,  so  as  to  have  free 
access  to  the  air.  At  the-  end  of  two  weeks  or  a 
month  the  consistency  of  the  sample  is  again 
tested  at  the  same  temperature,  when  it  is  again 
put  away.  This  testing  every  few  weeks  is  kept 
up  until  the  sample  is  appreciably  hardened.  A 
slanting  cut  is  then  made  into  it  with  a  sharp 
thin  knife,  laying  over  the  upper  piece,  this 
exposing  a  gradual  descent  from  the  surface  into 
the  interior  of  the  cement.  Penetrations  are  now 
taken  down  the  side  of  this  cut,  beginning  at  the 
surface.  In  this  way  the  increase  in  hardness  of 
the  surface  and  the  interior  over  its  original  con- 
sistency is  determined  ;  also,  the  hardening  of 
the  surface  over  the  interior,  and  the  depth  that 
the  surface -hardening  has  entered  the  sample. 

Another  method  which   Mr.    Dow   has   lately 
employed,  and  which  is  somewhat  more  rapid,  is 
by  taking   an   asphaltic   cement  of  known  cuti 
sistency   by   penetration   at   77,    and  spreading 
.50   grams   of   it   on   a   piece   of  plate-glass  9iii. 
siiuaro.     The   plate   thus    coated   is   placed  in  a 
dustproof  drawer.     At  the  end  of  two  weeks  i  r 
a  month  the  coating  of  cement  is  scraped  fi'oai 
the  plate  by  a  steel  straightedge,    and  mould''  I 
into  a  suitable  receptacle  at  the  lowest  tempev.i  - 
ture  possible.     The  consistency  by  penetration  is 
again  taken,  and  the  increase  in  hardness  of  tli 
asphaltic  cement  indicates  its  rapidity  of  ageing 
This   method,   of   course,    does   not  differentiate 
between  the  two  hardenings. 

As  all  asphaltic  cements  are  not  of  the  saiiic 
degree  of  purity,  it  is  necessary  for  comparis"ii 
that  the  tests  for  their  physical  properties  1"' 
made  on  a  basis  cf  the  pure  bitumen.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  relation 
existing  in  the  various  tests  made  on  the  asphalti'' 
cement,  and  the  pure  bitumen  it  contains.  Aflir 
such  a  ratio  has  once  been  established,  test  cm 
be  made  on  the  asphaltic  cement,  and  allowam  !■ 
made  for  the  impurities  other  than  bitumen.  Dm 
allowance  can  then  be  made  in  comparing  tlie 
results  of  physical  determinations  on  cements  uf 
different  purities. 

Ciirbvii  Bi^iilphiih'  iiohihlr. — As  the  cementing 
material  in  a  paving  mixture  or  asphaltic  cemem 
is  the  pure  bitumen  it  contains,  an  extiuctiuu 
with  carbon  disulphide  is  made  to  ascertain  thi; 
amount  of  this  cementing  material.  It  is  also  <.'f 
use  to    determine    the    purity  of    an   asphaltic 
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cement   to  aid  in  drawing  conclusions  from  tlie 
physical  tests. 

For  the  extraction  of  bitumen  some  experi- 
menters advise  the  use  of  other  solvents,  such  aa 
.  chloroform  and  turpentine,  because  tliey  extract 
more  from  bituminous  naaterials  than  does  carbon 
disulphide.  The  use  of  these  more  powerful 
solvents  is  unnecessary  and  confusing,  as,  at  its 
best,  this  test  is  only  comparative,  for  there  is 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  even  carbon  disul- 
phide, in  the  case  of  some  asphaltic  cements,  dis- 
solves more  bitumen  than  really  acts  as  a  cement- 
ing material,  and  in  the  cases  where  all  the 
bitumen  appears  to  be  cementitious,  the  chloro- 
form and  turpentine  dissolve  little  it  any  more 
than  does  the  carbon  disu'.phide.  This  being 
true,  Mr.  Dow  sees  no  reason  for  adopting  a  still 
more  powerful  solvent.  Carbon  disulphide  also 
has  the  advantage  that  it  is  more  readily  obtained 
pure,  is  less  hydroscopic  and  cheaper  than  chloro- 
form and  turpentine. 

Xiiphiha  Solidilr. — The  test  for  the  amount  of 
bitumen  soluble  and  insoluble  in  naphtha,  or  as  it 
is  better  known,  the  test  for  the  petrolene  and 
asphaltine,  is  usually  made  by  extracting  the 
asphaltic  material  with  petrolic  ether.  The 
bitumen  that  dissolves  in  the  solvent  is  called 
petrolene,  and  that  portion  which  is  insoluble  but 
which  dissolves  in  carbon  disulphide  is  spoken  of 
as  asphaltine. 

Mr.  Dow  believes  there  has  never  been  a  test 
that  has  caused  more  confusion  than  this,  by  its 
being  misinterpreted  and  its  value  over-estimated. 
It  is  of  no  value  at  all,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  in 
determining  whether  or  not  an  asphalt  will  make 
a  good  pavement.  The  amount  of  bitumen 
soluble  in  naphtha  is  of  no  value  excepting  as 
indicating,  within  broad  limits,  the  degree  of 
hardness  of  an  asphalt.  The  test  is  of  advantage 
because^  it  requires  no  apparatus  other  than  is 
found  in  every  chemical  laboratory,  and  if 
standard  methods  could  be  adopted,  it  would  be  of 
value  as  indicating  in  a  limited  degree  the  con- 
sistency of  the  asphalt. 

Aetiiin  of  Water  „h  rnivmaits. — The  action  of 
water  on  asphalt  pavements  has,  in  the  past, 
received  little  or  no  consideration  from  engineers. 
This  question  is  a  very  important  one,  and  the 
asphalt  should  be  examined  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  attacked  by  water  or  moist  air.  There 
are  many  failures  resulting  from  this  action  that 
have  been  blamed  to  other  causes  in  the  past,  and 
a  more  thorough  study  of  this  subject  is  much  to 
be  desired.  A  simple  method  to  ascertain  the 
rapidity  of  the  action  of  water  is  to  coat  a  piece 
of  glass  with  the  asphalt  paving  cement,  and 
partly  submerge  this  coated  glass  in  water.  The 
coating  is  examined  at  intervals,  and  the  time 
noted  when  the  first  discoloration  or  action  is 
noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  sample. 

Another  method  sometimes  used  is  to  mould 
two  lin.  cubes  of  the  paving  mixture  under  a 
fixed  pressure.  This  mixture  is  made  with  a. 
standard  sand,  and  the  same  amount  of  bitumen 
used  each  time.  <_»ne  cube  is  immersed  in  water 
while  the  other  is  kept  in  air.  These  cubes  are 
examined  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  two,  and  any 
increase  in  the  volume  or  softening  of  the  one  in 
water  over  the  one  kept  in  air  is  noted. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Maxchesthu  Roy.\l  Infikmaiiy. — The  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Manchester  Royal  In- 
firmary held  a  special  meeting  on  AVednesday  to 
consider  the  selection  of  architects  to  prepare 
competitive  plans  for  the  new  infirmary,  which 
will  be  built  on  the  Stanley-grove  site.  ( lut  of  50 
names  submitted,  the  building  committee,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  architect  assessor, 
had  selected  twelve  to  prepare  plans.  The 
board  approved  the  twelve,  as  follows : — Jlr. 
H.  Percy  Adams,  London ;  Jlessrs.  Campbell, 
Douglas,  and  Paterson,  Glasgow  ;  Messrs.  Edwin 
T.  Hall  and  John  Brooke,  London  ;  Jlr.  AV.  (_'ecil 
Hardisty,  Manchester ;  Messrs.  Heathcote  and 
Sons,  Manchester ,  Messrs.  Ilenman  and  Cooper, 
Birmingham  ;  Mr.  John  W.  Simpson,  London  ; 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Sandilands,  Glasgow  ;  Mr. 
A.  Hessell  Tiltman,  London  ;  Messrs.  Wadding- 
ton,  Son,  and  Dunkerley,  Manchester;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Worthington  and  Son,  Manchester  ;  and 
Messrs.  Young  and  Hall,  London. 

Newcastle  (Staffs. ) — For  the  erection  of  new 
Wesleyan  Sunday-schools  and  caretaker'shousethe 
designs  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Garside  and  Penning- 
ton, architects,  Pontefract  and  Castleford,  have 
been  accepted,  and  they  have  been  appointed 
architects  for  the  work.  The  estimated  cost  is 
about  £2,000.  The  designs  were  submitted  under 
a  yioi»-(ir-phiiw ,  and  the  trustees  engaged  pro- 
fessional advice  and  adopted  the  report  of  the 
assessor. 

TArxTos.-— There  were  SI  designs  submitted  in 
the  competition  for  the  Carnegie  Free  Library, 
Taunton,  and  these  will  be  on  view  on  Saturday 
and  during  next  week  from  12  till  7  at  the 
Municipal  Hall.  The  assessor,  Mr.  J.  Gibson, 
London,  has  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows  : 
Xo.  SI,  Mr.  A.  Colbourne  Little,  9,  Gray's  Inn- 
square,  London  ;  Ko.  2'J,  Mr.  J.  Lindsay  Grant, 
2,  St.  Peter's-square,  Manchester;  Xo.  42,  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Crouch,  12,  Gray's  Inn  -  square, 
London. 


Among  the  alterations  now  in  progress  at  the  City 
lemple,  London,  is  the  removal  of  the  large  plat- 
lorm  which  was  built  round  the  pulpit.  Although 
Wis  rostrum  was  convenient  for  public  meetings,  it 
detracted  very  much  from  the  appearance  of  the 
puipit,  and  hid  the  pillars  and  arches  beneath  it. 
wnen  the  budding  is  reopened,  the  gift  of  the  City 
Corporation  to  Dr.  Parker  wUl  again  be  visible  in  its 
ongmal  form. 

r.J}^^  extensive  business  premises  of  Messrs.  Jar- 
roids,  publishers,  at  the  junction  of  London-street 
ana  Lxchange-street,  Norwich,  and  facing  the 
great  Market  Place,  are  being  rebuilt  from  plans  by 
Mr.  G.  J  Skipper,  F.E.I.B.A.,  of  Norwich;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  ground  floor  of  the  frontage  to 
t.xchange-street  will  be  set  back  5ft.,  the  upper 
stories  bemg  carried  on  a  colonnade. 

The  Countess  of  Leicester  opened,  last  week,  a 
new  nurses  home  in  connection  with  the  Norfolk 
Tl  ^,"^'*  Hospital  at  Norwich.  The  Exrl  of 
i^eicester  had  abready  contributed  ,£15,000  to  found 
ine  home,  and  Lady  Leicester  announced  that  he 
bad  given  another  £5,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
homf'"''"^"^  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

n^i  ?^"°'''al  to  tte  members  of  the  King's  Liver- 
S^i  A"°r''  ^^°  *«"  '"  t'^'^  South  African  War, 
D,^r     U°  ^  ^''^"^^  •"  St.  John's  Gardens,  Liver- 


CHIPS. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Fextherstone  have 
adopted  plans  by  Mr.  George  Hodson,  C.E.,  of 
Loughborough,  for  sewering  the  district  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £12,625. 

The  corporation  of  Bristol  is  building,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  health  committee,  a  lodging- 
house  for  casuals  in  Wade-street,  to  provide  120 
beds,  at  a  cost  of  over  £7,000. 

For  some  time  past  complaint  has  been  made  of 
the  difficulty  of  hearing  preachers  in  the  nave  of 
Ripon  Cathedral,  and  to  overcome  this  objection 
a  sounding-board  for  the  pulpit  in  the  nave  has  just 
been  constructed.  The  board  has  been  supplied  by 
a  New  York  firm. 

Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  has  consented  to 
unveil  the  memorial  to  Queen  Yictoria  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  consists  of  a  oolumn  of  Hopton 
Wood  stone,  rising  to  a  canopied  head,  and  finished 
with  a  spirelet  and  cross.  Around  the  base  are  four 
erect  female  figures,  emblematic  of  the  Yirtues,  and 
over  the  die  and  steps  of  Portland  stone  are  grouped 
couchant  lions.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Percy  G. 
Stone,  F.S.A.,  whose  desigu,  selected  in  open  com- 
petition in  which  fifty  scliemes  were  received,  was 
Ulustrated  in  the  BuiLDisa  News  for  July  11,  1902. 

Lord  Monkswell,  chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  last  week  opened  the  Fulham  Park 
extension  for  the  public  use.  The  land  is  the 
remaining  portion  of  west  meadow  (known  as 
Fielder's  Meadow),  and  contains  nearly  nine  acres. 
It  lies  to  the  north  of  Fulham  Park.  A  contribu- 
tion of  £12,000  was  made  by  the  County  Council 
towards  laying  out  the  added  area,  which  was  the 
gift  of  the  Esclesiaatical  Commissioners. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  given  to  Egg 
Buckland  church  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Richaid 
Risdon,  a  former  mayor  of  Plymouth.  It  represents 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  In  one  light 
the  Good  Samaritan  is  ministering  to  the  wounded 
man  sitting  by  the  roadside,  while  in  the  distance 
the  priest  passes  by.  lu  the  other  light  he  is  sup- 
porting the  wounded  man  as  he  takes  him  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Fouraore  and  Son,  of  Stonehouse,  Plymouth. 

The  Merchant  Yenturers'  Technical  College  at 
Bristol  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged  by  new  workshops 
by  and  laboratories,  increasing  the  present  floor  area 
12,000ft.  The  space  now  available  for  the  mechanical 
laboratory  wdl  thus  be  more  th.an  doubled,  while 
the  electrical  engineering  laboratory  will  be  enlarged 
to  a  nearly  equal  degree.  The  hydrauhc  laboratory 
will  be  much  increased  in  size,  and  an  entirely  new 
physical  laboratory  will  be  arranged  for. 


PKOFESSIONAI-   AND   TKADK 
SOCIETIES. 

Hampshiuf.  Arcii.eologicai.  Society.  —  The 
members  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  and 
Archaeological  Society  spent  a  very  interesting 
day  in  South-east  Hants  last  week,  and  crossed 
the  border  into  Sussex  to  visit  Westbourno  and 
Bosham  Churches.  The  first  halt  was  at  A\'arb- 
lington,  in  Hampshire,  which  possesses  an 
interesting  church  with  Saxon  remains,  and  had 
an  equally  interesting  castle,  of  which  but  little 
is  now  above  ground.  The  castle  was  the  birth- 
place of  Bishop  Cotton,  of  Salisbury  (temp.  Eliza- 
beth), and  the  temporary  home  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  the  mother  of  Reginald  Pole.  Some 
interesting  notes  on  the  historical  associations  of 
the  place  wfere  read  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore.  The 
church  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  is  assigned  by 
tradition  to  the  generosity  of  two  maiden  ladies  of 
the  house  of  Warblington,  and  stone  cotfins  with 
female  effigies  have  been  found  in  the  aisles.  The 
south  side  of  the  nave  has  some  fine  clustered 
columns,  which  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
plainness  of  those  on  the  north  side. 

Royal  Arch.uolooical  In-stiti;te.— At  the 
concluding  business  meeting,  held  on  Monday 
night  in  York,  Sir  Henry  Howorth  (president) 
in  the  chair,  the  place  of  next  meeting  was  dis- 
cussed, and  Bath  and  Bristol,  Ireland  and 
Normandy  were  mentioned,  the  president  sug- 
gesting that  a  joint  meeting  with  the  French 
Institute  might  be  arranged  for  Normandy.  A 
discussion  arose  in  reference  to  the  best  method 
of  studying  archa3ology  and  history.  Sir  Henry 
Howorth,  in  proposing  a  vote  of.  thanks  to  the 
French  delegates,  said  the  English  arch.-eologist 
was  gaining  much  from  a  comparison  with  the 
clear  and  logical  expression  of  the  French 
scientists.  M.  Micklethwaite,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  which  was  passed,  recognised  with  satis- 
faction the  growing  interest  which  French  and 
Italian  archaiologists  are  displaying  in  English 
architecture  and  antiquities. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Price,  M.Inst.C.E.,  an  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  has  held  an 
inquiry  at  Lisburn  into  the  urban  district  council's 
application  for  a  loan  of  £3i,000  for  sewerage 
purposes. 

The  rural  district  council  of  Chesterfield  re- 
cently considered  a  scheme  of  water-supply  for  the 
southern  districts,  estimated  to  cost  £1S,000.  The 
scheme,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Firth,  tlie 
water  engineer,  and  provides  for  two  service  reser- 
voirs, was  adopted. 

A  new  theatre  to  accommodate  1,330  persons  is  to 
be  built  at  the  corner  of  High-street,  Lewisham, 
and  Hither  Green-lane,  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
Briggs  and  Jeyes. 

Public  swimming  baths  are  to  be  erected  by  a 
syndicate  in  Kirkcaldy,  and  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Swanston,  architect.  The  baths 
include  Turkish,  Russian,  and  plunge  baths,  also 
recreation  rooms,  consisting  of  billiard  and  reading 
rooms,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  buildings  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  from  £10,005  to  £12,000,  and  they 
wUlbe  erected  in  Sands-road,  at  the  foot  of  Tolbooth- 
street. 

For  the  erection  of  a  new  lecture-hall  at  Bardney, 
in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  the  tender 
of  Mr.  B.  Fanthorpe,  Lincoln,  for  £364  ISs.,  has 
been  accepted.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  W. 
Mortimer  and  Son,  Lincoln. 

Last  week  in  the  befry  of  St.  Sidwell's  tower, 
Exeter,  the  Rev.  M.  Kelly,  of  Kelly  House,  Lifton, 
and  President  of  the  Devon  Guild  of  Ringers,  un- 
veiled an  alabaster  tablet  presented  by  Messrs.  Hems 
and  Herbert  (Yice-Presidents  of  St.  Sidwell's 
Society  of  Ringers)  to  record  the  first  peal  of 
Grandsire  caters  ever  rung  by  an  Exeter  baud  alone, 
and  who  were  members  of  St.  Sidwell's  Society. 
Mr.  Lucas  (the  junior  Warden)  thanked  Messrs. 
Hems  and  Herbert,  and  spoke  of  the  artistic  way  in 
which  the  work  had  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hems. 

A  handsomely  carved  and  embellished  obelisk  of 
Portland  stone,  designed  by  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield, 
was  unveiled  at  Haileybury  College  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  by  Lieutenant- General  Sir  John  French 
to  the  memory  of  thirty-five  Old  Hailey  burians  who 
fell  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease  in  the 
South  African  War. 

The  memorial  which  the  Navy  League  have  had 
placed  in  the  south  wall  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Ladywood,  in  honour  of  Walter  Grounds,  who  was 
the  champion  shot  in  the  British  Navy,  was  un- 
veiled last  Sunday  morning  by  Mr.  Arnold  White. 
The  memorial  is  of  beaten  bronze,  oval  in  form,  and 
3Jft.  in  height,  bearing  a  representation  of  the 
lerriblc  over  an  inscription  testifying  to  the  qualities 
of  the  deceased. 
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BivLiAsT. — The  Koyal  Victoria  Hospital,  Bel- 
fast, was  opened  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Mueen  on  Monday.  The  building  occupies  an 
excellent  site  of  six  acres  at  the  junction  of 
Grosvenor-street  and  Falls-road.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  William  IXenman,  F.K.I.H..\.  Working 
drawings  were  prepared  in  conjunction  with  his 
partner,  Jlr.  Thomas  Cooper,  A.lv.I.B.A.,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1900  a  contract  was  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  M'Laughlin  and  Harvey,  builders, 
of  Belfast,  who  have  carried  out  the  work. 
Messrs.  Henry  Lea  and  Son  were  appointed  con- 
sulting engineers,  Mr.  G.  A.  Flower  acted  as 
clerk  of  works,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Stephens  and  Son 
being  the  quantity  surveyors.  The  accommoda- 
tion provided  is  for  300  patients,  eight  resident 
medical  and  surgical  officers,  a  superintendent,  a 
matron,  78  nurses,  and  32  male  and  female 
servants.  The  novelty  in  the  design  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  accommodation  for  patients  is  on  the 
ground-lioor  level ;  the  wards  (19  in  number), 
with  their  accessory  rooms,  being  placed  side  by 
side,  lighted  by  large  end  windows,  having  a 
pleasant  outlook  to  the  south  over  park-like  land, 
and  by  side  clerestory  windows.  This  is 
insured  by  the  employment  of  economical 
means  by  which  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
building  is  changed  ten  times  per  hour  in 
summer  and  seven  times  in  winter,  without  the 
necessity  for  opening  any  windows.  The  air  is 
cleansed  and  tempered,  so  that  both  by  night  and 
day  the  whole  hospital  is  maintained  in  a  fresh 
and  wholesome  condition,  without  draughts  or 
open  fireplaces,  and  the  noise,  dirt,  and  attention 
they  require.  An  important  consideration  in 
connection  with  this  new  principle  of  hospital 
construction  is  its  economy,  £300  per  bed  being 
the  limit  of  outlay  on  the  buildings  and  all 
engineering  requirements.  We  fully  illustrated 
and  described  the  hospital  in  our  issue  of  May  3 1 , 
1901,  when  a  plan  and  two  views  of  the  building 
were  given. 

Bridlington'  Qu.\y. — An  inquiry  has  been  held 
at  Bridlington  Quay  into  the  construction  of  the 
new  parade  extension  scheme  embracing  sea 
defences,  a  new  footpath,  and  pavilion,  at  a  total 
cost  of  £32,800.  Messrs.  Manngall  and  Little- 
wood  are  the  architects.  Mr.  W.  H.  Littlewood 
explained  the  designs  for  the  new  pavilion  and 
shops.  The  building  was  to  be  octagon  in  shape, 
and  shelter  accommodation  provided  for  2,000 
persons.  On  the  western  side  would  be  a  raised 
gallery.  The  building  would  be  mainly  of  timber 
and  iron,  with  plate  glass  in  front,  and  large 
windows  on  three  sides.  There  would  be  four 
entrance  swing-doors,  and  in  addition  the  whole 
of  the  glass  front  would  be  made  to  open  in  case 
of  necessity.  An  octagon  lantern  light  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  hall  would  act  as  a  ventilator, 
and  windows  around  would  open.  The  roof  of 
the  refreshment-rooms  was  to  be  of  concrete,  to 
be  used  for  promenade  or  refreshment  purposes, 
and  a  raised  platform  would  be.  built  in  the  hall 
to  accommodate  forty  performers.  Dressing- 
rooms  and  other  necessary  offices  were  specified. 

Broakwatf.k  Down.— The  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
Broadwater  Down,  has  recently  had  an  addition 
made  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  large  and  handsome 
ihoir  vestry,  at  a  cost  of  £700.  The  material  is 
sandstone,  and  the  dressings,  the  traceried  win- 
dows, string-courses,  rear  arches,  lintels,  &c.,  are 
in  Box  Ground  Bath  stone.  The  vestry  has  been 
built  in  keeping  with  the  church,  the  architects 
being  Messrs.  lioumieu  and  Hitchi30^(the  senior 
partner  being  son  of  the  late  architect  of  the 
I'hurch),  and  the  builders  Messrs.  George  Mans- 
field and  Son,  the  same  firm  which  thirty-eight 
years  ago  built  the  church  itself.  The  reredos 
has  been  redecorated,  the  screen  between  the 
chancel  and  clergy  vestry  put  back  far  enough 
to  give  another  row  of  choir  stalls,  the  door  into 
the  chancel  has  been  widened  and  a  wider  passage 
made  for  the  entry  of  the  choir,  the  old  reading- 
desk  removed,  and  a  carved  chair  and  desk  placed 
in  the  chancel. 

Camiieiuveli..— The  formal  opening  of  a  large 
block  of  buildings  forming  the  extension  of  the 
Camberwell  Infirmary  and  involving  an  outlay 
approaching  £200,000  took  place  last  Friday. 
The  old  infirmary  in  Havil-atreet  has  been  altered 
and  modernised  to  form  part  of  the  larger  in- 
stitution, which  is  now  practically  completed.  It 
covers  a  site  of  several  acres,  and  provides  accom- 
molation  for  SOO  patients  and  a  staff  of  about  200 
persons.      Thero  is  a  fully-equipped  operating 


theatre,  with  recovery-room  attached,  and  an 
electric  treatment-room  with  all  modern  ap- 
pliances. The  building  is  electrically  lighted  ;  it 
has  electric  lifts  of  a  special  labour-sa\ing  type, 
electric  ventilation,  and  is  heated  on  a  system 
existing  only  in  one  other  institution  in  Ijondon. 
The  site  faces  Brunswick-square  (a  well-wooded 
open  space  recently  acquired  for  the  public),  and, 
although  close  to  the  main  highway,  is  (|uite 
removed  from  the  noise  of  the  traffic.  Special 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  application  uf  the 
open-air  treatment  to  consumptive  patients. 

Cauiiis  Bav. — A  new  chapel  erected  by  the 
Wesley ans  at  Carbis  Bay  was  opened  for  worship 
on  Friday.  The  church  is  of  Gothic  design,  the 
materials  being  granite  dressings  with  gre)'  elvan 
stone.  A  tower  rises  at  the  north-east  angle  to 
the  height  of  65ft.  In  the  main  front  there  are 
four  windows  of  stained  glass.  -The  seating 
accommodation  is  for  250.  Mr.  Oliver  Caldwell, 
Penzance,  is  the  architect,  and  Sir.  Glasson, 
Carbis  Bay,  the  contractor,  the  plumbing  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Taylor,  Penzance.  The 
contract  price  was  £1,800. 

Leeiis. — The  old  Police-station  in  Beeston- 
road,  Leeds,  has  been  discarded  and  a  new  one 
erected  in  its  place.  At  the  same  time  the  cor- 
poration authorities  have  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  a  free  library,  which  forms  part 
of  the  structure.  The  new  building,  which 
occupies  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Dewsbury-road 
and  Hunslet  Hall-road,  was  opened  last  Friday. 
In  the  police-station  the  architects,  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Bedford  and  S.  D.  Kitson,  have  done 
everything  possible  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
officers,  whilst  they  have  not  overlooked  other 
requirements.  The  five  lock-up  cells,  lined  and 
vaulted  in  glazed  brick,  are  under  the  eye  of  the 
constable  in  charge,  and  on  the  ground  floor  there 
is  also  a  large  parade-room,  with  access  to  an  open 
drill-yard.  ()n  the  floor  above,  provision  has 
been  made  for  six  constables  to  sleep,  whilst 
adjoining  the  bedroom  there  is  a  kitchen  and 
recreation-room.  A  reel-house  has  also  been 
designed  to  accommodate  two  engines,  with 
storage-room  for  hose-pipes  and  other  fire  ap- 
pliances. The  library  is  situated  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  site,  and  has  three  entrances,  leading 
through  a  large  hall  into  the  library  itself,  the 
general  reading-room,  and  the  ladies'  room.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  over  20,000  volumes. 

Portsl.vde-bv-Sea. — Xew  schools  in  this  grow- 
ing suburb  of  Brighton  were  opened  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chichester  on  the  22nd  inst.  The 
walls  are  of  brick,  plastered  throughout,  with 
painted  cement  dadoes.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  tiles,  the  floors  of  school  and  classrooms  laid 
with  wood  blocks,  and  the  corridors,  caprooms, 
and  lavatories  with  granolithic  paving.  The 
warming  is  by  open  fireplaces,  and  the  ventilation 
on  Boyle's  system,  with  a  central  spirette.  The 
latrines  and  fittings  combine  all  the  most  recent 
improvements,  and  the  cost  per  head  for  the 
school  buildings  and  offices  works  out  at 
£5  133.  6d.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen 
Barker,  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Hereford,  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  G.  H.  Eistwood,  of  Market 
Harborough. 

SwAN'-sEA. — The  new  convalescent  home  in 
connection  with  Swansea  Hospital  has  been 
opened.  It  consists  of  three  blocks.  The  centre 
one  is  the  administrative  block,  and  on  either 
side,  approached  by  open  corridors,  are  two  ward 
blocks — one  ward  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
The  accommodation  provided  in  each  ward  block 
is  a  large  dayroom,  a  ward  for  ten  beds,  bath- 
rooms and  lavatories,  with  verandahs  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  buildings.  This  accom- 
modates twenty  patients.  The  work  generally  is 
of  local  stone,  with  brick  quoins  and  rough-cast ; 
the  top  floor  of  the  administrative  block  has  the 
walls  covered  with  red  Broseley  tiles,  and  all  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  terracotta  slates.  The 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Griffith 
Davies.  Mr.  Daniel  Evans  has  fulfilled  the  office 
of  clerk  of  works,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect, 
Swansea. 

Wedxf.sfiei.d. — On  Friday  last  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  conducted  the  dedication  service  of  the 
parish  church,  Wedaesfield,  near  Wolverhampton, 
which  has  been  restored  since  its  destruction  by 
fire  in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  Drawings 
were  prepared  by  Sir.  F.  T.  Beck,  diocesan  sur- 
veyor, and  the  contract  w.as  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs,  II,  Wilkock,  of  Wolverhampton.   The 


whole  of  the  edifice  has  been  rebuilt,  except  the 
main  walls  of  the  nave  and  the  tower  at  the  west 
end,  which  have  been  repaired  and  pointed,  and 
new  balustraded  parapets  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  original  designs  for  the  church,  prepared 
at  the  time  of  its  rebuilding  and  enlargement 
about  the  year  1813,  by  llessrs.  Wyatt  and 
Brandon.  A  chancel  has  been  added  sufficiently 
spacious  to  accommodate  choir  and  clergy,  seats 
for  whom  were  formerly  in  the  nave  ;  the  organ- 
chamber  has  been  enlarged,  vestries  for  choir  and 
clergy  provided,  and  a  semicircular  apse  added  at 
the  east  end.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  slates.  The  clock,  which  was  entirely 
destroyed,  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  by 
Messrs.  John  Smith  and  Sons,  of  Derby.  The 
total  cost  is  about  £5,000. 

Wormwood  Scruds. — Sir.  Long,  the  President 
of  the  Ijocal  Government  Board,  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone, on  Slonday,  of  a  new  workhouse  and 
infirmary  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Hammer- 
smith Board  of  Guardians  at  Ducane-road, 
Wormwood  Scrubs,  W.  The  buildings  will  stand 
on  a  site  which  is  about  15  acres  in  extent.  The 
infirmary  buildings,  which  occupy  the  front 
portion  of  the  site  in  Ducane-road,  facing  south, 
will  accommodate,  in  the  first  instance,  about  3i0 
patients,  but  are  capable  of  extension  so  as  to 
art'ord  accommodation  for  about  GOO,  and  comprise 
official  quarters,  administrative  departments, 
patients'  blocks,  and  a  separate  nurses'  home. 
The  workhouse  is  designed  to  accommodate  in 
the  first  instance  400  inmates,  and  it  will  have 
sufficient  administrative  accommodation  to  allow 
of  an  extension  for  about  800  inmates.  A  large 
workshop  block  is  to  be  erected  in  proximity  to 
the  workhouse  pavilions,  and  also  a  large  laundry 
common  to  the  two  institutions.  The  architects 
are  Slessrs.  Giles,  Gough,  and  Trollope,  of 
Craven-street,  W.C.  ;  and  the  builder.  Sir. 
Thomas  Rowbotham,  of  Birmingham.  The  cost 
is  a  little  under  £200,000. 


CHIPS. 

The  Nantwich  Board  of  Guardians  are  about  to 
erect  an  infirmary  and  nurses  home'  in  connection 
with  the  union,  at  a  cost  of  £6,990. 

The  new  pulpit  and  window  recently  erected  in 
the  parish  church.  West  Bromwich,  were  dedicated 
on  Sunday  week. 

Two  memorial  winlows  overlooking  the  side 
chapel  in  St.  Miry's  Church,  Stretton,  were  un- 
veiled on  Wednesday  week. 

The  Willenhall  School  Board  have  made  a  prac- 
tical move  in  the  direction  of  technical  iuitruction. 
A  contract  has  been  placed  for  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  metal  workshop  and  chemical  laboratory 
at  the  Central  School.  The  metal  workshop  will 
cover  an  area  of  53tt.  by  20ft. ,  and  will  accomoioJato 
25  students. 

On  Tueslay  week  the  corner-stone  of  the  building 
which  is  being  erected  on  Church  Hill  for  the 
Walsall  Brotherhood  was  laid.  Ths  cost  of  the 
building  is  to  be  about  £1,600. 

The  foundation-stones  oE  the Hizel-grove  Reform 
Club  was  laid  on  Saturday  afternoon  by  Mr.  J. 
Emmott  Bixlow,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Cirter  Beeley, 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  Hyde  division,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Sboneacre,  chairmm  of  the  Stockport  Liberal 
Association.  The  new  club  when  completed  will  be 
a  handsome  building  of  brick  and  Portland  stone, 
and  will  cost  about  £1,500. 

The  Hebden  Bridge  Urban  District  Council  have 
received  sanction  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  borrow  £10,2J0  for  their  proposed  electricity 
scheme. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Cards,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the 
Eiiclesiastical  Commissioners,  has  been  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  City  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Plumbers'  Company. 

The  belU  of  Lessingham  Church,  Norfolk,  are 
being  rehung.  Mr.  Augustus  Myhill,  of  Cattield, 
the  leading  campanologist  in  the  district,  is  super- 
intending the  work.  Solid  oak  is  used  for  the 
frame  ani  the  gear  of  the  bells.  The  wrought-iron 
work  is  being  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Diaper,  of 
St.  Mary'.s  Ironworks,  Stalham. 

The  new  post-office  at  Oundle  has  been  opened. 
The  contractors,  Messrs.  Siddons  and  Freeman, 
invited  a  few  guests  and  the  post-office  staff  to  view 
the  premises. 

The  Oakwell  Joint  Infectious  Hospital,  Birstall, 
Yorks,  is  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of 
Shorland's  patent  Manchester  stoves,  with  descend- 
ing smoke  flues  and  patent  Manchester  grates,  the 
same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  ShorUad  and 
Brother,  of  Manchester. 


July  31,  1903. 
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ILLUSTEATIONS. 

TUK  \irTORlA  HALL.  SL'NDERLASU.— THK  ''t.UUUN  AND 
MITRE,"  CARLISLE. —  LIVEHPOOL  CATHEDRAL. —  B.I.B.A. 
PUalX     TRAVELLlSrt      STUUENTSHIP     DBAWINQS— FENTON 

PUBLIC  libraet;  second  premiated    DESiaN— designs 

KOR   A   WAYSIDE    TAVERN'    AND    TWO   COTTAGES. 


#ur  $llustrati0ns» 


SELECTED    DESIOX,    VlfTOEIA     II.VLL,    .SINDEEL.WD. 

Thls  design  was  selected  in  open  competition, 
and  aw.irded  tlie  first  premium  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hare,     F.U.I.B.A.,    the    assessor.      The  block 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  hotel  entrance  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  principal  front,  with  large  shops 
occupying  the  remainder  of  the  valuable  frontage. 
A  commodious  assembly-hall  is  provided  at  the 
rear  with  ample  entrances  and  exits.  The 
frontage  is  being  built  with  Accrington  bricks, 
with  red  stone  dressings  from  Cove  IJuarries,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates. 
The  principal  contractors  are  Messrs.  Beats' 
Bros.,  for  the  mason  work,  and  Jlr.  Geo.  Black 
for  joiner  work.  The  building  has  been 
designed  by  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Dodgshun, 
FF.R.I.B.A.,  of  Carlisle  and  Leeds,  and  is  being 
carried  out  under  their  supernsion.  5Ir.  Thain 
is  the  clerk  of  works. 

LIVERl'OOL     CATHEDIl.lL. 

This  sheet  of  details  shows  the  exceedingly 
refined  and  admirable  character  of  Messrs.  Austin 
and  Paley's  design  for  this  building,  which  was 
suitably  rich  without  a  redundance  of  ornament, 
and,  while  following  precedent,  displayed  con- 
siderable originality  and  sense  of  proportion.  We 
have  given  several  illustrations  of  their  design 
already  ;  but  these  details  of  the  choir  and  nave 
have  not  been  printed  before. 

1"JGIN   TKAVELLINS    STUDENTSHIP    DRAWINGS  : 
SKETCllE.S    IN    GLOrCESTEUSTIIRE. 

TitE.SE  studies  are  from  the  pencil  of  the  prize- 
man, Mr.  C.  Wontner  Smith,  A  R.I.B.A.,  who 
has  favoured  us  with  the  accompanying  notes 
respecting  the  buildings  illustrated  : — Pershore 
Abbey  is  best  seen  from  the  N.E.,  for  it  is  from 
this  point  that  all  that  now  remains  of  this 
famous  building,  which  was  contemporary  with 
Gloucester  Cathedral  and  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
stands  revealed.  The  Norman  nave  has  entirely 
gone,  and  also  the  north  transept,  so  that  practi- 
cally all  that  is  left  is  the  choir,  south  transept, 
and  tower.  This  view  also  shows  the  enormous 
buttresses  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect 
in  order  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the  tower. 


exhibiting  work  of  all  styles,  from  Norman  to 
Perpendicular.  The  tower,  which  stands  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  though  simple  in 
character,  is  greatly  helped  by  the  beautiful 
colour  of  the  stonework  and  the  rich  embattled 
parapet. 

EENTO.V    I'l  ULIf    LIllUARV  :    .SECOND    PREMIATED 
DESIGN. 

We  gave  the  first  premiated  design  in  this  com- 
petition on  July  17  ;  to-day  we  illustrate  the 
second  prize  design,  chosen  out  of  over  eighty 
others  by  Mr.  Ernest  tieorge,  who  acted  as  pro- 
fessional referee.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
these  two  prize  designs,  and  it  remains  open  to 
question  as  to  whether  out  of  all  the  large  number 
of  plans  sent  in  these  two  were  really  the  best 
library  plans  submitted,  taking  into  account,  of 
course,  the  money  limit,  and  other  conditions.  Tf 
so,  this  competition  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
distinguished,  architecturally,  for  merit,  or  for 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  practical  requirements 
of  library  arrangement.  Mr.  Stephenson  Stout, 
Whitehaven,  is  the  author  of  this  scheme. 

"  HUILDINO   news"    designing    CLUB  :    A    WAYSIDE 
TAVERN    AND    TWO   COTTAGES. 

(For  description  and  awards  see  page.  130.) 


CHIPS. 

The  addition  of  Heaton  Park  to  the  open  spaces 
of  Manchester  has  more  than  doubled  the  area  of 
the  city  parks.  Of  the  1,103  acres  devoted  to  parks, 
open  spaces,  and  recreation  grounds,  692  are  in  this 
latest  acquisition,  Heaton  Park. 

The  foundation  -stones  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist 
church  and  lecture-hall,  which  is  to  be  erected 
in  Southfield-road,  Middlesbrough,  were  laid  last 
week.  On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  a  lecture- 
hall  52ft.  by  34tt.,  with  an  infants'  classroom,  tea- 
room, and  staircase  behind.  The  school  above  will 
be  30ft.  long  by  2.5ft.  broad.    There  will  be  five 


I 


Ground      Tlooh       Plan 
VICTORIA    HALL.     SUNDEELAND. 


I  comprises  a  large  hall  with  galleries  and  dress- 
I  circle  to  seat  about  3,000  adults.  This  hall  has  in 
I  immediate  connection  retiring  rooms  for  chorus 
land  soloists,  with  lavatories.  There  is  also  a 
I  Bjnaller  hall  to  seat  700  adults.  Both  halls  are 
Ittdly  provided  with  cloakrooms  and  lavatories 
lioi;  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  is  also  a  large 
Ibanqueting  hall,  with  kitchens,  sculleries, 
(■services,  ic.  Both  halls  will  be  elaborately 
Idecorated.  The  buildings  will  be  built  of  special 
Ired  bricks,  with  all  the  dressings  of  stone ;  the 
Broofing  will  be  of  green  Westmoreland  slates. 
iMr.  John  EUringham,  of  Sunderland,  is  the 
faichitect. 

NEW    HOTEL    AND    ASSEMllLY    ROOMS,  C.VRLISLE. 

IThese  new  buildings  are  being  erected  in  the 
Market-place,  Carlisle,  for  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of 


Shipton  Court  is  typical  of  the  larger  houses  to  be 
found  in  the  C'otswold  district.  It  is  extremely 
picturesciue  with  its  high-pitched  gabled  roofs 
covered  with  stone  slates,  which  have  weathered 
to  a  beautiful  colour.  This  sketch  only  shows 
one  wing  of  the  house,  which  has  recently  under- 
gone some  restoration.  Campden  Church  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  district.  Chipping  Campden 
was  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance,  being 
in  the  lith  and  1.5th  centuries  the  principal 
market  for  wool.  Many  rich  wool  merchants  lived 
here,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  their 
munificence  that  this  fine  church  was  built.  The 
tower  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
church,  and  the  curious  treatment  of  carrying  one 
of  the  buttresses  down  in  front  of  the  west 
window  is  worthy  of  notice.  Stow  in  the  Wold, 
1  some  few  miles  away,  also  contains  a  fine  church 


classrooms,  one  being  29ft.  by  12ft.  The  building 
will  be  of  brickwork,  faced  with  Normandy  bricks, 
with  dressings  of  Closeburn  stone,  and  the  roof  will 
be  covered  with  Welsh  slates.  The  lecture-hall  will 
accommodate  300  people.  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  of 
Linthorpe,  is  the  contractor,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  T.  E.  Davidson,  of  Newcastle. 

The  new  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  South 
Bank,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  recently 
laid  by  Bishop  Lacy,  Middlesbrough,  will  cost  over 
£7,000  and  seat  700  persons.  Of  Gothic  design,  it 
will  be  115ft.  long  and  66ft.  broad,  with  a  tower 
80ft.  high. 

A  report  has  been  prepared  by  the  museums  sub- 
committee of  the  Burnley  Corporation  recommend- 
ing the  council  to  take  into  consideration  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  art  exhibition  at  Towneley 
Hall,  in  place  of  the  loan  collection  recently  opened 
by  Lord  Rosebery, 
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THE    BUILDING    NEWS, 


July  31,  1903.. 


TO    OORBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  reajmnsible  for  the  opinions  oi 
our  oorrespondentg.  All  communicationa  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

\^It  is  i>articularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
mmunications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
BOmld  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Building 
Nfws,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Tnn  Passage,  Strand, 
W.\;.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  net  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  AU  drawings  and 
othei communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  EUtor  will  not  imdertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsougjxt  contributions. 

Cheqies  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stund  Newspaper  Compant,  LiaiTED. 

Telelfraphic  Address  :— "  Timeserver,  Ijondon.** 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copi^i  of  Vol.  T.XXXTLT.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
128.  lOd.),  a^only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  vUumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 

XLTX.,  T.rrr  lxi.,  Lxn.,  lxiv.,  lxv.,  lxvi., 
Lxvn.,  Lxrar.,  Lxrx.,  lxxi.,  lxxii.,  Lxxm., 

liXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI..  Lxxvn.,  lxxix., 
LXXX.,  LXXXl.,  and  LXXXU.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  game  price*  all  the  other  bound  volmnes  are  out  of 

grint.  Most  of  th?  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
owever,  to  be  ha\  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  ahould 
order  at  once,  as  Bi*iy  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Caseafor  Binding  the  Bctildiso  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  2i.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  ^he  PubUsher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (p)st  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Camda,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr,  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Nata\  £l  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 
The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  hne  of  Ei°;ht  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  diarge  being  5s.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  L&nd  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  aiinimum  charge 
being  43,  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  teims  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations 
Vacant''  or  "Situations  "Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships'* is  One  Shillin-q  fob  Twesty-foce  "Wosoa, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Advertisements  must  be  prepaid, 

•«♦  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 

Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  a,nd 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  altemtions  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Received.— F.  G.  J.— R.  M.  T.— B.  J.  R.— H.  M.  W.— 
K.  B.  C.-"W.  A.  T.-L.  P.  C. 


Coi'itspnlrjttte. 


ALLHALLOWS',  EXETER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

i^in, — In  your  last  issue  you  refer  to  a  paper  on 
•' AUhallows',  Goldsmith-street,  Exeter,"  read 
by  "Mr.  E.  Uarbottle  Keed,  diocesan  architect." 
May  I  point  out  tliat  there  is  no  "  E."  before 
my  name,  and  also  that  there  is  no  diocesan 
architect  ■  I  noted  the  history  of  the  church 
from  1191,  not  IJSI. — I  am,  ire, 

Hakhottle  Reed. 

12,  C-istle-street,  Exeter,  July  29. 


VANDALISM  AT  STRATFORD. ON-AYUN 
AND  ELSEWHEUE. 
Sir, — It  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  Miss 
Corelli  has  not  received  more  support  from  the 
architectural  profession  during  her  crusade  at 
Stratford.  The  demolition  of  the  old  cottages, 
against  which  she  protests,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  large  modern  red  brick  and  stone  library 
upon  their    site,   will    undoubtedly  produce  an 


incongruous  effect,  and  in  a  pastoral  town  like 
Stratford,  where  immediately  off  the  main  streets 
land  for  the  new  library  can  be  bought  upon 
very  reasonable  terms,  it  really  does  seem  a  pity 
to  needlessly  destroy  the  delightfully  old-world 
appearance  of  the  present  town.  .\s  an  example 
of  the  injury  which  may  be  done  by  a  good 
building  when  placed  in  a  wrong  position,  1 
would  name  the  huge  red-brick  stracture  erected 
some  years  since  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  This  structure  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  whole  of  its  surroundings,  and 
its  modern  heights  and  proportions  make  the 
old  Mediajval  buildings  of  the  Tower  look 
almost  like  toy  buildings.  Previously  the 
Tower  had  been  described  as  the  most  interest- 
ing MediiL'val  fortress  in  Europe.  Although 
aware  that  ' '  a  writer  that  overstates  his  case 
weakens  his  own  argument,"  I,  nevertheless, 
seriously  assert  that  the  erection  of  the  building 
— to  which  I  have  referred — in  its  present  position 
is  as  much  an  act  of  vandalism  as  would  be  the 
addition  of  a  wing  in  the  form  of  a  red  brick 
board  school  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  if  a 
few  of  our  leading  architects  would  form  a  small 
committee  and  inspect  this  structure,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  would  favour  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  to  the  Government  for  its  removal. — 
lam,  &c.,  F.E.I.B.A. 


CHIPS. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Walshaw,  the  city 
surveyor  of  Peterborough,  has  been  raised  by  ,£100 
a  year. 

The  new  Lancashire  Inebriates'  Home,  Langho, 
near  Preston,  has  a  new  illuminated  clock  striking 
the  hours,  and  showing  the  time  on  four  external 
dials,  erected  m  the  tower,  the  work  having  been 
executed  by  Messrs,  Wm.  Potts  and  Sons,  clock 
manufacturers,  Leeds,  who  are  now  erecting  a  new 
illuminated  clock  for  Messrs.  Horrockses  and 
Crewdson,  Limited,  Preston,  and  have  just  com- 
pleted a  new  clock  at  the  Normanby  Estates  OiHces, 
Lincolnshire,  for  Sir  Berkeley  Sheffield,  Bart.  AU 
the  above  are  from  the  designs  and  plans  of  Lord 
Grimthorpe. 

Euston  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  K.G.,  which  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  is  being 
rebuilt.  Externally,  the  general  lines  and  character 
of  the  old  buildings  are  to  be  maintained ;  but 
internally  the  arrangements  have  been  remodelled 
to  meet  present-day  requirements.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Heath,  of  London 
and  Towcester,  under  the  du'ections  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Atkin  Berry,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the  firm  of  Kidner  and 
Berry,  London. 

A  co-operative  society  formed  at  Plumstead  has 
just  acquired  160  acres  on  the  Bostall  Heath  Estate, 
on  which  a  new  town  is  to  be  built ;  3,500  houses 
will  be  laid  out  in  streets.  A  pecuharity  of  the  new 
town  will  be  the  absence  of  churches  of  any  kind, 
the  committee  having  resolved  not  to  grant  sites  for 
any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  building  in  connection  with 
any  denomination  whatsoever. 

On  Sunday  afternoon.  Col.  Gallwey,  C.B.,  com- 
manding the  13th  Regimental  District,  unveiled  the 
tablet  which  has  been  erected  in  the  parish  church 
to  the  memory  of  the  Crewkerue  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  war.  The  memorial  is  constructed,  in  the 
main,  of  polished  English  alabaster,  resting  upon  a 
background  of  Cornish  polyphant.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  pediment,  in  turn  resting  upon  pilaster 
columns.  The  actual  slab,  of  white  marble,  upon 
which  the  names  occur  is  carved  to  imitate  a  Union 
Jack.  In  the  centre  of  the  pediment  is  a  Royal 
Crown,  and  the  dates  of  1899  and  1902  interwoven 
with  laurel  leaves  on  a  polished  base.  Below  the 
names  is  the  motto,  *'  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori,"  whilst  upon  the  face  of  the  pilasters 
occur  each  hero's  initials  aud  the  date  and  place  of 
their  respective  deaths.  Standing  on  each  side,  with 
arms  reversed  and  resting  on  their  guns,  are  sculp- 
tured statues  of  soldiers  in  fighting  uniform.  The 
work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and 
Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Mes?rs.  Hems  and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  are  engaged 
in  their  studios  at  Exeter  upon  a  new  reredos 
destined  for  Crewkerne  Parish  Church,  in  which  a 
representation  of  the  Last  Supper  will  be  introduced 
and  form  the  central  panel.  It  will  be  placed  in 
position  in  September  next. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-under -Lyme  Town 
Council  on  Tuesday  evening  amended  estimates  for 
the  sewage  disposal  works  were  submitted  by  Mr. 
Wilcox,  of  Birmingham,  the  engineer  for  the 
scheme,  amounting  to  £20,325,  which,  with  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  land,  made  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  scheme  £25,800.  The  estimates 
were  approved,  and  the  town  clerk  instructed  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction 
to  borrow  the  amount  numed, 


Intetcnmmutttcatton. 


QU£ST10ys. 

[11993.]— Payment  of  Architect.— A  client  for 
whom  I  prepared  plans,  specifications,  and  quantities  *| 
and  obtained  tenders  (one  of  which  he  provisionally 
accepted)  has  been  unable  to  further  proceed  with  his 
buildings  owing,  apparently,  to  shortness  of  money.  On  ^ 
pressing  him  for  payment,  he  requests  the  return  of  all 
plans,  specifications,  and  other  documents,  though  I  have 
not  yet  received  anything  in  payment  from  him.  Am  I 
justified  legally  in  withholding  these  until  my  account  is 
paid,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  substantial  payment  on  account .' 
I  offer  to  give  them  up  on  settlement  of  my  charges. 
— W.  A. 

[11994.]— Shifting:  River.— .i  tidal  river  has  altered 
its  course  about  100  yards  after  a  flood,  and  hasblocked  up  -i- 
a  village  sewer  outlet.   What  is  the  most  practiciU  method 
of  diverting  the  liver  back  into  its  former  bed  ? — S. 

[11995.]— Tree  and  Foundations.— What  disad- 
vantages would  there  be  in  leaving  the  tree  marked  A  rl 


Would  there  be  any  danger  to  the  foundations  of  house 
Foundations  of  house  are  taken  3  or  4ft.  be!  o  w  surface  of 
ground.    When  excavating  foundations,  roots  were  cut 
lone  root,  4in.  or  5in.  dia.' .    Tree,  a  full-grown  elm, 
3S£t.  high  over  all ;    trunk,  ISin.  dia.— H.  G. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Gillingham  (Kent)  Education 
Committee,  held  on  Tuesday  week,  the  budding 
sub-committee  recommended  that  competitive  plans 
should  be  advertised  for  in  respect  to  the  proposed 
new  schools  at  Napier-road,  the  total  cost  of  the 
building,  kc,  not  to  exceed  £7,500. 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  attended  at 
Marlborough  House  on  Monday,  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  president  of  the  society,  presented  the 
Society's  Albert  Medal  to  Sir  Charles  Augustus 
Hartley,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  extending 
over  forty  years,  as  engineer  to  the  International- 
Commission  of  the  Danube,  which  have  resulted  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations. 

The  Countess  of  Jersey,  on  Monday  evening,  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  tree  library  in 
Clifden  House  Grounds,  Brentford.  Mr.  Nowell 
Parr,  the  architect,  presented  a  sUver  trowel  .ind 
ebony  mallet  to  the  Countess. 

The  Streets  andBuildings  Committeeof  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  agreed  last  Friday  to  recommend  the 
acceptance  of  estimates  amounting  to  between 
£4,000  and  £5,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Princes-street  Gardens  sewer. 

The  Mayor  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  on  Saturday, 
unveiled,  in  the  Town  Hall,  a  stained-glass  window, 
bearing,  amongst  other  arms,  those  of  King  James  I. 
of  England  and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  the 
day  being  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  crowning  oi 
those  Monarchs.  The  window  was  originally  in  the 
old  Town  Hall,  and  after  its  transference  to  the  new 
Town  Hall  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  it 
renovated,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  uniformity  witl 
other  old  stained-glass  windows  in  the  building. 

A  stained-glass  window  in  memory  of  Dr.  J.  C 
Ryle,  first  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  was  unveiled  las 
week  in  Emmanuel  Church,  Southport,  by  Mrs 
Denton  Thompson.  The  window  has  two  subject 
— "  The  Preacluug  of  the  Word  "  and  "  The  Lajinf 
on  of  Hands." 

A  marble  bust  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  WUliau 
Flower,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Natural  Histor; 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  was  formall; 
presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  MuseuD 
by  the  Flower  Memorial  Committee,  at  the  Naturo 
History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  on  Saturday 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  unveiled  it.  Mi 
T.  Brock,  R.A.,  is  the  sculptor. 

Recent  building  excavations  in  Vienna  have  re 
suited  in  discoveries  of  Roman  antiquities,  notab( 
Roman  roof  and  ceiUng  tiles,  beairing  the  imprint  t 
the  10th  and  14th  legion,  and  coins  with  the  imag' 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (fourth  century  A.D.; 
At  a  depth  of  3ft.  a  Roman  road  was  laid  bare.      ; 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  churC;' 
was  laid  at  Newquay  last  week.    The  new  churq 
will  be  situated  in  the  main  street,  and  will  coS  fj 
together  with  the    site,    about    £10,000.     Seatu; 
accommodation  in  the  church  will  ba  provided  ftj 
700  persons,  while  the  schools  will  be  capable  r 
comfortably  holding  300  children.  Messrs.  Match 
and  Co.,  Plymouth,  are  the  builders,  and  Mer 
Withers  und  Meredith,  Laira,  the  architects, 
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I-EGAI.  INTELIilQBNOB. 

Model  Dwellixos  and  VENTiLAXiNrj  Pii'es. — 
The  National  Model  Dwellings  Company,  owners 
of  Queen's  Buildings,  Borough,  were  summoned  the 
other  day  by  the  Southwars  ISorough  Council  for 
non-compliance  with  notices  served  under  the 
bylaws.  There  were  13  summonses  in  all,  eight 
relating  to  the  provision  of  ventilating  pipes,  and 
the  remainder  to  sanitary  repairs.  Mr.  Holden, 
who  defended,  asked  that  the  first  eight  be  adjourned 
peadiug  the  decision  in  a  similar  case  taken  to  the 
High'Court  by  the  owners  of  Ponsonby  Buildings, 
Southwark.  The  same  points  would  arise.  With 
regard  to  the  other  summonses,  the  work  was 
practically  completed.  The  magistrate  adjourned 
the  eight  summones,  and  on  the  others  oruered  the 
defendants  to  pay  £5  fine  and  lOs.  costs. 

PllECAUTIONS  ACiAINST  FiKE  IN  FaCTOEIES  CON- 
NECTED BY  Bkidges.  —  In  the  Matteb  of  an 
Abbiteatiox  Between  the  London  County 
Council  and  Tubb3. — In  this  case,  Mr.  Bodkin, 
barrister,  who  is  the  umpire  in  an  arbitration 
between  the  County  Council  and  Henry  Thomas 
Tubbs,  stat3d  a  special  case  raising  a  point  of  law 
for   the    consideration    of    the    High    Court,    and 

Iudgment  was  given  recently  in  the  King's  Bench 
)ivision  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice 
Wills,  and  Mr.  Justice  Channell.  Mr.  Tubbs  was 
the  owner  of  Nos.  S  and  9,  Lensden-place,  and  in 
1893  he  let  No.  9  to  Messrs.  Fordham  and  Co., 
photographic  mount  manufacturers,  and  in  1899  he 
let  No.  S  to  the  same  firm.  Both  of  the  houses  had 
two  entrances,  and  in  No.  8  there  was  engine  power 
for  working  machinery  which  was  in  use  in  the 
house.  There  was  no  internal  connection  between 
the  two  houses  at  all,  but  on  the  first  floor  there  had 
been  erected  a  smill  bridge  or  covered  way,  over 
which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  traffic  between  the 
two  houses,  and  which  ran  from  window  to  window. 
The  premises  were  used  by  Messrs.  Fordham 
together  in  this  sense,  that  some  of  the  work 
which  was  done  by  means  of  mechanical  power  in 
No.  8  was  afterwards  takeninto  No.  9  and  dealt  with. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  County  Council  had 
served  upon  Mr.  Tubbs  a  notice,  under  the  Factory 
Act,  of  1901,  requiring  certain  precautions  to  be 
taken  against  fire  in  regard  to  both  houses,  which 
they  treated  as  one  factory.  Mr.  Tubhs  admitted 
that  No.  8,  regarded  by  itself,  was  a  non-textile 
lactory,  but  denied  the  right  to  include  No.  9  in 
ttheir  notice  merely  because  of  the  gangway  con- 
jnectiog  the  two  premises.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
iCouncil  said  that  the  premises  were  one  factory,  and 
[Should  be  treated  as  such  in  regard  to  precautions 
[against  fire.  The  umpire  was  of  opinion  that  8  and 
~  were  one  factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
wdMr.  Tubbs  now  appealed.  The  Lord  Chief 
Tostice  said  the  premises  being  used  as  they  were, 
md  the  persons  employed  being  able  to  pass  from 
)n6  building  to  the  other,  and  the  process  cirried  on 
|»ing  one  process,  the  Court  did  not,  under  all  the 
isireumstances,  consider  that  they  could  interfere 
»ith  the  umpire's  finding.  The  other  Judges  con- 
mrred,  and  the  appeal  was  dismissed. 

NoHWicH  Builder's  Failure.  —  Estimated 
liUBPLUS.— if.-  Charlotte  Porter  (wife  of  Henry 
|iearle  Porter),  residing  at  Park-lane,  "Norwich, 
dckmaker  and  building  estate  proprietress,  carry - 
|ig  on  business  sepirately  from  her  husband  at 
•ark-lane,  at  Sprowston  Brick  Works,  School- 
me,  and  Koman  Hill  Brick  Works,  Lowestoft, 
cross  liabilities  £49,016  12s.  2d.,  estimated  surplus 
4,915  IDs.  lOd.  The  Official  Receiver  last  week  said 
6  had  received  a  medical  certificate,  stating  that  the 
ebtor  could  not  be  present  that  day,  and  the 
iSMmnation  was  adjourned  till  the  next  Court. 

Rights  of  Owners  Adjoini.vq  "  Open  Spaces." 
^  BoYCE  V.  THE  Paddinqton  Borouqh  Council. — 
(his  was  an  appeal  heard  last  Saturday  against  the 

'•3ClS10n  of    Mr.  .Tnflfii^«»  "RiioVIatt        Tha  /\aea  nraa   fliiio 


scision  of  Mr.  Justice  Buckley.    The  case  was  thus 
[immarised  in  the  j  udgment  of  the  learned  Judge  : 
/hen  stripped  of  all  technicality,  the  question  to  be 
itermineJ  iu  this  action  is  whether  the  owners  of 
od  circumjacent  to  and  abutting  upon  other  land 
fhioh  has  become  an  open  space  within  the  Metro- 
fihtan  Open  Spaces  Acts,  1877,  1881,  and  1887,  and 
■e  Disused  Burial   Grounds  Act,  1884,  became  at 
i'ce,  by  virtue  of  those  Acts,  or  must  be  allowed  to 
come,  after  the  period  of  the  Prescription  Act,  by 
■tue  of  an  enjoyment  which  cannot  be  excluded 
toe  erection  of  a  hoarding,  entitled  as  of  right 
the   access    of   light   to    the  windows  of  any 
:  iloings  which  they  may  erect  contiguous  to  the 
'.en  space.    The  open  space  in  question  is  the  dis- 
!d   burial-ground    of    St.   Mary's,   Paddington. 
e  plaintiff  has  recently  erected  a  large  block  of 
ta  immediately  abutting  upon  that  open  space, 
jA  numerous  windows  overlooking  it.    The  de- 
j.dants  contend  that  they  are  entitled  to  erect  a 
'  itdmg  or  screen  in  front  of  those  windows  so  as 
'(preolude  the  plaintiff  from  prescribing  for  rights 
ii  'IS'"'-    The  plaintiff  says  they  are  not  so  en- 
Jed,  and  asserts  his  case  upon  two  grounds.     He 
M,  nrst,  that  he,  as  a  member  of  the  public,  is 
Vtled  to  insist  that  the  space  shall  be  an  open 
»:ce ;  from  which  it  results  that  there  will  be  free 
»,'-8sol  light  to  his  windows;  and,  secondly,  that 


whether  this  is   so  or  not,  the  defendants  cannot 
erect  a  hoarding  so  as    to    prevent  his  becoming 
entitled  by  prescription,  because  they  are  by  the 
relevant  Acts  of  Parliament  forbidden  to  erect  any 
building,   temporary  or    movable,    except    for  the 
purpose    of    enlarging  the    church.      A  hoarding 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  acqui- 
sition of   a  prescriptive  right  to  light  is,  he  says, 
a  building.     Under  section   1  of  the  Metropolitan 
Open    Spaces    Act,    1877,    an    open    space,    when 
acquired  under  the  Act,  is  to  be  held  "  in  trust 
for  the  perpetual  use  thereof  by  the  public  for  exer- 
cise  and  recreation."    By  section   4   of  the  Open 
.Spaces  Act,  188 1,  power  is   given  to  transfer  any 
churchyard,  or  the  control  of  it,  within  the  metro- 
polis, closed  for  burials,  to  the  local  authority  "for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  public  access  "  thereto  and 
**  preserving  the  same  as  an  open  space  accessible 
to  the  public."   And  by  section  5  the  local  authority 
is  to  hold  and  administer  the  property  "  in  trust  to 
allow,  and  with  a  view  to,  the  enjoyment  by  the 
public  of  such  open  space,  churchyard,  cemetery,  or 
burial-ground  in  an  open  condition  free  from  build- 
ings, and  for  no  other  purpose,"  and  power  is  given 
to  "inclose  or  keep  the  same  inclosed  with  proper 
railings  and  gates."     By  section  3  of  the  Disused 
Burial  Groun Is  Act,  1884,  "  it  shall   not  be  lawful 
to  erect  any  buildings  upon  any  disused  burial- 
ground,  except    for    the    purpose    of    enlarging  a 
church,   chapel,   meeting-house,   or  other  place  of 
-worship."    The  freehold  of  the  land  is  vested  in 
the  vicar.  The  defendants  objected  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  maintain  the  action  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Attorney -General.  Mr.  Justice  Buckley 
overruled  this  objection,  holding  that  the  plaintiff 
was  claiming  a    private    right    distinct   from  the 
right  which  he   had   in   common   with  the  rest  of 
the   public.     He    claimed    upon    the   footing  that 
he   had   a   right    to    the    access    of  light   to  his 
windows,   and,   therefore,    was    suing    in    respect 
of  a  private,    not   a   public,    right.     If,   however, 
he  was  suing  in  respect  of  his  right  as  a  member 
of  the  public  to  say  that  no  building  should  be  put 
on  the  land,  and  the  hoarding  was  a  building,  he 
would  be  personally  suffering  special  damage  from 
the  breach  of  the  public  right,  and  could,  therefore, 
sue  without  adjoining  the  Attorney- General.    His 
Lordship,  therefore,  held  that  the  action  was  well 
constituted  ;  but  he  decided  against  the  plaintiff  on 
the   ground  that  he  had  not  the  right  which  he 
claimed.     His  Lordship  said  that  the  Acts  did  not 
contemplate  the  creation  of  any  consequential  rights 
in  the  neighbouring  owners.     The  spice  was  to  be 
opened  for  the  public  purposes  for  which  it  was  to 
be  enjoyed — viz.,  for  exercise  and   recreation.     It 
was  not  to  be  open  so  as  to  create  rights  in  favour  of 
adjoining  landowners.      The    plaintiff's  contention 
really  was  that  he  had  a  right  which  would  be  a 
private  right,    because    there  was  another  and  a 
different  public  right.     His  Lordship  was  of  opinion 
that  a  hoarding  put  up  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from 
acqu.'ring  perscriptive   rights   was    not  a    building 
within   the   meaning   of   the   Acts.     His  Lordship 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  by 
virtue  of  the  Acts  acquired  the  easement  which  he 
claimed,  and  that  the  defendants  were  not  by  the 
Acts  precluded  from  erecting  such  a  hoarding  as 
was  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  the  Prescription  Act.    The  action  was  ac- 
cordingly dismissed.    The  plaintiff'  appealed.    The 
hearing  of  the  appeal  was  beguu  on  May  U  last.  Be  fore 
the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  had  been 
concluded  the  Court  intimated  that  it  was  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  defendants  are  a  public  body,  that  the 
matter  should  be  settled  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  borough  council ;  and  they  suggested  terms  of 
settlement — viz.,  that  the  plaintiff  should  give  an 
undertaking  that  he  would  not  claim  any  prescrip- 
tive right  to  light  by  reason  ot  the  hoarding  not 
being    erected,    and    that    the    defendants    should 
undertake  not  to  erect  the  hoarding.    The  plaintiff 
was  willing  to  give  the  undertaking  proposed  on 
his  part,  and  the  appeal  was  ordered  to  stand  over 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  liorough" 
council  would  be  willing  to  give  the  undertaking 
proposed  on    their   part.     It  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  council  were    not  prepared    to  give  the 
proposed  undertaking,  and  the  appeal  now  came  on 
again  in  order  that  the  arguments  might  be  con- 
cluded.    Their    Lordships    having    intimated    that 
the  Attorney-General  ought  to  be  made  a  party 
to  the  action    in    respect    of    the   rights    ot    the 
public,  the  Attorney- General   authorised   the    use 
of    his    name,   and  the    pleadings  were   amended 
accordingly,  so  as  to  make  the  Attorney -General, 
at  the   relation    of    Mr.   Boyce,    and    Air.    Boyce 
co-plaintiffs.     The     Court     allowed    the    appeal. 
Lord    Justice   "S^aughaii   iWilliams    said   that   the 
vicar  as  such  took  no  part  in  the  threat  to  erect  a 
screen,  and  there  was  therefore  no  cause  of  action 
against  him,  and  the  acticn  as  against  him  must  be 
dismissed.      The  order   of  the  Court  below  giving 
him  costs  would  not  be  altered ;  but,  hiving  regard 
to  the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  in  the  Court 
ot  Appeal,  he  would  have  no  costs  of  the  appeal.  As 
regarded  the  borough  council,   their  statement  of 
defence  contained  the    following   passage: — "The 
action  of  the  defendant  council  in  threatening  to 


erect  the  said  screen  has  been  taken  solely  in  per- 
formance of  their  public  duty  as  trustees  by  virtue 
of  the  said  Acts,  and  the  sole  purpose  of  erection 
was  to  prevent  the  plaintiff,  as  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  land  adjoining  the  said  churchyard,  from 
acquiring  any  rights  of  light  or  air  which  would 
diminish  or  injuriously  aff'ect  the  enjoyment  by  the 
public  of  the  said  churchyard  as  an  open  space." 
His  Lordship  referred  to  the  sections  of  the  different 
Acts  which  are  above  mentioned,  and  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  council  had  no  right  to  erect  the 
screen  for  the  purpose  which  they  stated.  To  do 
so  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  duties  under 
the  statutes.  They  would  be  holding  and  ad- 
ministering the  open  space  otherwise  than  with 
a  view  to  its  enjoyment  by  the  public.  Quite 
apart  from  the  express  prohibition  of  the  erection  of 
any  buildings,  his  Lordship  thought  that  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  screen  did  not  come  within  the 
power  or  authority  given  to  the  council  by  the 
statutes.  Moreover,  his  Lordship  was  not  disposed 
to  read  the  word  "building"  in  the  limited  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  had  read  it.  An 
injunction  must  be  granted  to  restrain  the  council 
from  using  the  open  space  in  any  other  manner  than 
that  which  was  specified  in  section  o  of  the  Act  of 
ISSl,  and  in  particular  from  erecting  a  screen  as 
was  proposed,  but  this  would  not  prevent  the 
council  from  inclosing  the  space  with  proper  railings 
and  gates.  The  council  would  be  relieved  from 
paying  costs  in  the  Court  below ;  but  no  costs  would 
be  given  to  them  in  that  Court,  and  they  must  pay 
the  plaintiff's  costs  of  the  appeal.  Lord  Justice 
Homer  concurred.  Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  also 
agreed.  He  did  not  base  his  judgment  on  the 
question  whether  the  screen  was  or  was  not  a 
"building.''  Under  the  statutes  the  council  had 
control  over  the  open  space  for  strictly  limited  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  not  competent  to  them  to  us-i  their 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  neighbouring 
landowner  to  give  them  a  right  of  way  or  preventing 
him  from  acquiring  any  rights. 

BuiLDiNO  Dispute. — At  Leeds  Assizes  on  Mon- 
day, before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  .lohn  Hobson, 
joiner,  of  Domestic-street,  Holbeck,  Leeds,  sued 
Joseph  Hunt,  of  North  Park-road,  Koundhay, 
Leeds,  fcr  £113  lOs.,  the  balance  of  account  for 
work  done.  Mr.  Macaskie,  in  opening  the  case  for 
the  plaintiff,  said  his  client  was  a  builder  who 
erected  houses  and  then  sold  them,  but  who  did 
not  do  contract  work.  In  1901  he  bought  a  piece 
ot  land  at  North  Park,  Roundhay,  intending  to 
build  a  house  for  himself.  The  defendant,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  plaintiff',  had  also  a  piece  of 
ground  immediately  adjoining,  on  which  he,  too, 
intended  to  have  a  house  built.  He  advertised  for 
tenders,  and  asked  the  plaintiff  to  tender  among  the 
others,  but,  as  this  was  not  in  Hobson's  line,  the 
latter  declined.  The  tenders  were  higher  than  Hunt 
expected,  and  he  again  asked  the  plaintiff  to  tender. 
Eventually,  as  both  houses  were  together,  the 
plaintiff  undertook  to  build  Hunt's  house  at  cost 
price.  The  question  ot  the  joinery  work  came  up, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  asked  to  do  it  for  the  same 
sum  as  the  lowest  tender,  £24.5,  but  this  he  refused, 
saying  he  would  do  it  at  cost  price.  The  point  at 
issue  was  whether  the  plaintiff  had  agreed  to  do 
the  whole  of  the  work  at  cost  price,  or  whether, 
as  the  defendant  alleged,  he  was  to  do  the  joinery 
work  at  the  lowest  tender,  and  any  question  of 
extras  was  to  be  left  to  the  defendant's  son  to 
'decide.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff',  holding 
that  there  was  no  contract,  but  that  the  plaintiff 
was  not  entitled  to  commission.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  is  to  be  decided  elsewhere. 

Chari.vo  Cross  and  Hampstead  R.ailway. — Mr. 
H.  T.  Steward  sat  at  the  Surveyors'  Institute,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday  to  hear  the  case  ot  "  Ruffin  v. 
the  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead  Railway 
Co.,"  it  being  a  claioi  for  compensation  for  the 
compulsory  acquisition  of  the  claimant's  interest  in 
the  premises,  74,  Tottenham  Court-road,  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  new  railway.  Mr.  Courthope 
^unroe  appeared  for  the  claimant,  a  lady  carrying 
on  the  business  of  a  pastrycook,  and  Mr.  Roakill, 
K.C.,  represented  the  company.  Mr.  Munroe 
informed  the  arbitrator  that  his  client  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  sum  ot  £1,500  in  satisfaction  of  her 
claim.  The  arbitrator  said  he  would  make  his 
award  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  amount 
agreed  on. 

Woolwich  Arsenal  Extension.  —  At  West- 
minster on  Tuesday,  before  Mr.  R.  Clutton,  sole 
arbitrator,  a  claim  for  compensation,  amounting  to 
£6,000,  was  heard  against  the  Secretary  ot  State 
for  War,  in  respect  of  about  20  acres  of  land  which 
the  Wir  Office  have  compulsorily  acquired  from  a 
Mrs.  Dishwood  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
Woolwich  Arsenal.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Ricketts  appeared  for  the  claimant,  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  (Sir  E.  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.)  and  Mr.  Sutton 
represented  the  War  Office.  Mr.  Rawlinson  stated 
that  the  land  was  a  valuable  building  site,  and  was 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  factories  or  workmen's 
dwellings.  It  had  an  area  of  20  acres,  and  he  put 
the  value  per  acre  at,  roughly,  £300.  One  plot  was 
let  on  a  yearly  tenancy  with  other  land  for  £25  a 
year.    Expert  witnesses  called  for  the  claimant  put 
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the  value  of  tlie  property  at  fi:;ures  ranging  from 
£2,954  and  £3,000  to  £6,000.  The  Solicitor-General 
submitted  that  £loO  per  acre  placed  on  the  land  by 
BBTeral  of  the  witnesses  was  very  much  too  h'gh, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  to  place  the  same  value  on 
the  two  plots  of  land  in  question,  one  of  which  had 
a  frontage  and  the  other  liad  not.  The  War  Office 
experts  called  estimated  the  value  at  from  about 
£1,590  to  £1,650.  The  arbitrator  reserved  his 
award. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

HroE  Dkaixaoe  Schkjie. — Tlie  conservators  of 
the  River  Lea  have  been  much  troubled  with 
pollutions  of  a  serious  character,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  being  the  sewage  farms  along  the  river  valley. 
With  a  view  to  remove  this  difficulty,  which  forms 
a  fertile  source  of  danger  to  health,  surveys  and 
plans  have  been  made  showing  how  a  joint  drainage 
sewer  of  the  various  urban  and  other  authorities 
would  meet  the  object.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has 
approved  of  the  proi^osal,  and  the  conservators  are 
asking  the  various  local  authorities  concerned  to 
adopt  the  scheme.  It  is  a  huge  one,  and  the  cost 
wouid  no  doubt  run  into  seven  figures ;  but  so  much 
Lea  water  is  used  by  water  companies  that  some 
action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  ot  public  health. 

WoLVEEiiAMPTON.— The  annual  report  of  Dr. 
Malet,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Wolver- 
hampton, just  issued,  states  that  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  borough  has  in  the  past  few  years 
materially  improved  in  several  directions.  Much 
unhealthy  property  has  been  closed ;  some  of  it  has 
been  demolished,  leaving  more  open  space; 
thousands  ot  defects,  each  one,  perhaps,  trivial  in 
itself,  but  contributing  to  the  general  air  con- 
tamination, which  is  the  essential  uuhealthy  element 
in  a  town,  have  been  remedied;  many  new  and 
open  streets  have  been  built.  All  these  things  have 
rendered  the  town  as  a  whole  healthier,  and  the 
lower  death  rate  is  in  part  at  least  due  to  this. 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  In  the  eastern 
district  there  are  very  many  houses  so  crowded  in 
courts  as  to  be  unhealthy  themselves,  and  by  their 
obstruction  to  cause  other  houses  to  be  also  un- 
healthy. Much  of  the  house  property  in  the  older 
parts  is  so  badly  constructed,  or  so  worn  out,  as  to 
need  constant  attention  to  keep  it  reasonably  dry. 
Not  a  little  of  the  house  drainage  throughout  the 
town  is  seriously  defective.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
water  supply  is  sufti  iient.  Some  new  streets  have 
far  too  little  back-air  space.  As  to  the  directions 
in  which  sanitary  work  could  more  effectively  be 
carried  on.  Dr.  Malet  instances  the  extension  of  the 
water  supply,  the  provision  of  a  destructor,  the 
extension  of  the  borough  hospital  for  diphtheria 
and  enteric  fever,  and  the  general  assisted  conversion 
of  pail  closets  to  water  carriage  under  the  provisional 
order. 


At  a  meeting  ot  the  Royston  Surveyor's  Com- 
mittee, on  Monday,  the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
of  Rochdale,  for  brickwork  at  the  sewjge  outfall 
works  was  recommended  for  acceptance,  and  this 
the  council  approved.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Mather  and  Piatt  for  automatic  spreaders  for  sewage 
treatment  was  also  approved,  on  the  committee's 
recommendation. 

The  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  Liverpool 
memorial  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett  has  now  taken 
definite  shape,  and  an  appeal  is  being  made  for 
funds.  On  the  site  in  Renshaw-street  a  central  hall 
to  seat  2,.'i00  and  a  smaller  hall  to  seat  750  are  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £:i5,00n.  To  the  Boys'  Home 
in  Shaw-street,  which  forms  part  of  the  mission  of 
which  Mr.  Garrett  was  superintendent,  a  night 
shelter  and  training  home  are  to  be  added  at  a  cost 
of  £3,000. 

The  new  lectern  which  the  children  of  St.  Mark's, 
Salisbury,  have  given  to  their  church  for  their  Lady - 
chapel  is  carved  in  walnut  from  designs  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  A.  J.  Reeve,  and  is  noticeable  as 
being  of  the  unusual  but  correct  form  of  a  "reading 
pew,"  rather  than  a  mere  book -rest  on  a  pedestal. 
The  carving  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Noyes,  of  the 
cathedral  choir,  and  the  design  is  a  cross  in  open 
panels,  with  a  circlet  about  the  arms. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  who  recently 
refused  to .  pay  the  education  rate,  on  Monday 
objected  to  the  employment  of  nude  models  at  the 
Sheffield  School  ot  Art. 

Alfred  John  Hartill,  plumber  and  gasStter,  1, 
Worcester-street,  Wolverhampton,  was  examined 
at  the  Wolverhampton  County-court  on  Monday, 
before  Mr.  Registrar  Kettle.  The  liabilities  were 
set  down  at  £318,  and  the  assets  at  £iil.  lu  answer 
to  Mr.  S.  W.  Page,  the  OIK  ;ial  Receiver,  he  stated 
that  in  189'.)  he  executed  a  deed  ot  assignment,  the 
liabilities  amounting  to  £867 ,  and  a  di  videud  ot  7s.  6  d. 
in  the  pound  was  paid.  He  afterwards  purchased 
some  of  the  stock  and  recommenced  business.  He 
had  been  sned  during  the  pist  twelve  months,  and 
had  had  about  20  executions.  The  examination 
was  adjourned. 


Oat  OfiRce  Cable. 


Messrs.  Haut,  Son',  PEAiiu,andCo.,Ltd.,  who, 
like  ourselves,  were  not  longsince  turned  out  of  their 
old-established  quarters  by  the  Strani-Holborn 
improvement,  have  settled  down  in  commodious 
quarters  at  138-140,  Charing  Cross-road,  where 
they  still  maintain  their  leading  position  as  art- 
metal  workers  and  wholesale,  export,  and  manu- 
facturing ironmongers.  They  have  just  issued 
an  enlarged  edition  of  section  7  of  their 
illustrated  catalogue,  treating  on  builder  iron- 
mongery, corrected  up  to  date,  which  is  most 
usefully  arranged,  and  embraces  every  possible 
requisite.  As  most  of  their  old  patrons  know,  the 
firm  have  a  reputation  second  to  none  for  quality 
and  promptness,  and  are  probably  equalled  by  few 
forthe  comprehensiveness  of  their  stock,  embracing 
many  "  out  of  the  way  "  specialities  for  which  the 
architect  and  builder  seek  in  vain  elsewhere. 
C'omplete  rearrangement  in  the  new  premises  has 
greatly  facilitated  selection.  In  the  department 
of  purpose-made  goods,  having  in  their  own 
factories  a  large  staff  of  workmen  experienced  in 
the  various  branches — smiths,  brass  finishers, 
locksmiths,  kc. — they  are  enabled  to  bestow 
great  attention  on,  and  to  offer  unusual  ad- 
vantages in,  the  prompt  execution  of  orders 
intrusted  to  their  care. 

At  the  Langham  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  the 
Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  gave  an  e.xhibition  of  the 
chipped  or  figure  stones  which  he  regards  as  the 
attempts  of  prehistoric  races  to  picture  themselves 
and  their  animals,  and  which  were  found  in  the 
New  Forest,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Herbert, 
the  pits  contain  enormous  masses  of  worked 
stones.  He  discerns  in  these  stones  representa- 
tions of  the  features  of  two  or  three  distinct 
human  races.  In  one  class  the  hair  is  trained 
high  above  the  forehead,  and  in  a  second,  which 
may  either  be  another  race  or  only  a  division  of 
the  preceding,  it  is  trained  straight  back  over 
the  forehead,  sometimes  suggesting  that  a  bit 
of  the  head  has  been  cut  off.  A  third  class  is 
quite  different  and  more  negro  in  type,  with  a 
low  arrangement  of  the  hair.  Mr.  Herbert  even 
ventures  to  draw  physiognomical  deductions  from 
the  marks  on  the  stones,  though  he  admits  that 
there  may  be  a  certain  element  of  romance  in 
his  speculations  concerning  the  characters  of  the 
different  races.  The  first,  for  example,  he  thinks 
must  have  been  strong,  self-controlled,  thought- 
ful, and  gentle,  keen  and  patient  observers  of 
nature,  and  appreciative  of  natural  beauty.  They 
were  exceedingly  tender  with  the  stones,  and 
never  cut  them  unnecessarily,  but  selecting  a 
suitable  one  for  the  purpose  they  had  in  view, 
with  a  few  skilful  touches  they  gave  it  the 
characteristics  they  required.  In  this  respect 
they  formed  a  contrast  to  the  third  race,  who 
smashed  and  broke  the  stones  according  to  their 
fancy.  Jlr.  W.  M.  Newton  also  showed  some 
specimens  of  the  figure-stones  he  had  collected  in 
Kent  and  l>orset ;  these  differed  from  Mr. 
Herbert's  in  being  a  good  deal  Larger  ;  but  they, 
too,  presented  resemblances  to  human  faces,  birds, 
reptiles,  &c.,  their  owner  having  in  some  cases 
assisted  the  imagination  of  the  observer  by  filling 
the  hole  which  prehistoric  man  is  supposed  to 
have  intended  for  an  eye  with  a  glass  imitation  of 
that  organ. 

Some  examples  recently  added  to  the  collection 
ot  ecclesiastical  embroidery  at  South  Kensington 
are  now  exhibited  there  in  the  Tapestry  Court. 
They  were  obtained  from  the  Hochon  Collection, 
which  was  sold  in  Paris  last  month.  The 
beautiful  Italian  orphrey,  dating  from  the  second 
half  of  the  14th  century  (No.  831-1903),  is  re- 
markable for  fineness  of  workmanship  and  for  the 
simple  manner  in  which  the  artist  has  told  the 
story  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  subject  is  repre- 
sented in  nine  scenes,  beginning  with  the  re- 
jection of  .Toachim's  offering  in  the  Temple,  and 
ending  with  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The 
orphrey  probably  belonged  to  a  cope,  and  may  be 
compared  with  that  on  the  cope  (No.  580-1884) 
exhibited  in  a  wall-case  in  the  Italian  Court. 
An  English  orphrey  (No.  827-1903)  comes  in  no 
degree  behind  this  Italian  example  in  technical 
i|ualities,  and  forms  another  illustration  of  the 
remarkable  pre-eminence  of  English  embroideries 
in  the  earlier  Gothic  period.  "  Opus  Angli- 
canum  "  had  acquired  a  celebrity  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
and  beautiful  examples  dating  from  that  and  the 
following  century,  and  showing  unmistakable 
signs  of  English  origin,  are  still  to  be  found  in 


Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  elsewhere.  The  orphrey 
in  question  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  13th 
century,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  famous 
Syon  Cope,  and  other  less-known  early  English 
embroideries  exhibited  among  the  vestments  ad- 
joining the  Italian  Com-t.  Part  of  another 
English  orphrey,  in  two  pieces  (Nos.  82S  and 
829-1903),  belongs  to  a  slightly  later  period.  Two 
complete  chasubles  were  also  acquired,  one  of 
green  brocade  (No.  830-1903),  with  French 
orphreys  of  the  15th  century,  embroidered  with 
female  saints,  and  the  other  of  green  velvet 
(No.  825-1903),  with  a  fine  Flemish  orphrey  of 
the  early  years  of  the  16th  century,  representing 
a  Tree  of  Jesse.  Two  bands  of  (.'ologne  work 
(Nos.  823  and  824-1903),  illustrating  the  possi- 
bility of  combining  the  weaver's  and  embroi- 
derer's art,  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century.  One  other  piece  may  be  mentioned,  an 
orphrey  from  a  chasuble  (No.  826-1903)  bearing 
the  date  1526  on  a  cartouche  beneath  the  central 
figure  of  David,  and  most  probably  of  French 
workmanship.  It  forms  a  simple  and  useful 
example  of  Continental  work  at  a  period  when 
the  art  of  the  embroiderer  in  this  country,  after  a 
decline  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  shone 
again  for  a  brief  period  before  its  practical 
extinction,  as  far  as  ecclesiastical  work  is  con- 
cemeil,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

Last  week  in  Clifford's  Inn  Hall,  Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Ellis,  and  Co.,  auctioneers,  who 
recently  sold  this  ancient  Inn  of  Chancery  for 
£100,000,  offered  for  disposal  a  set  of  i7th- 
century  woodwork  and  capving  ascribed  to 
Grinling  Gibbons,  now  fitted  in  a  room  at  No.  9, 
Clifford's  Inn,  Fleet-street.  This  carving  is  of 
good  design,  consistingof  a  grand  chimney-piece, 
finely  carved  with  foliage  and  flowers,  beautiful 
panelling  with  bolection  moulding,  and  a  chair 
r.ail.  The  first  bid  was  lOOgs.,  and  at550g3.it 
was  purchased  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

The  London  County  Council  has  ungraciously 
and  unwisely  adopted  the  recommendations  of  its 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  to  refuse  to 
hand  over  to  the  St.  Paneras  Borough  Council, 
out  of  the  funds  belonging  thereto  in  its  hands, 
the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  from  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, the  owner,  the  open  spaces  in  the  High- 
gate-road,  which  form  so  picturesque  an  approach 
to  Parliament  Fields.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
calamity  if  these  spaces  were  built  upon  or  other- 
wise appropriated  by  the  owner,  as  they  very 
well  may  be,  and  the  action  of  the  L.C.C.  is 
another  curious  instance  of  the  perverseness  of 
some  Progressives.  The  borough  council  of  St. 
Paneras  is  now  about  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  purchasing  the  spaces  out  of  the  local  rates ; 
but  it  is  unfair  that  this  burden  should  fall  upon 
it  while  the  Loudon  County  Council  retains  far 
more  than  enough  of  the  monej'  paid  over  by  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  which  was  ear- 
marked for  such  purposes. 

At  the  last  meeting  before  the  recess  of  the 
London  County  Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Bridges 
Committee  recommended  that  the  standing  orders 
of  the  Council  limiting  the  period  for  considering 
applications  to  Parliament  be  suspended  so  far  as 
necessary  to  enable  the  Council  to  consider  the 
recommendation  that  powers  be  sought  in  th^ 
next  session  forthe  rebuilding  of  Lambeth  Bridge. 
Lord  Welby,  after  pointing  out  the  heavy  com- 
mitment on  capital  account,  moved  that  the  | 
question  be  postponed.  Alderman  Evan  Spicer 
said  that  the  delay  in  rebuilding  this  bridge  would 
cause  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the 
surrounding  land  acquired  in  connection  with  the 
Westminster  improvement.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion the  subject  was  adjourned,  on  the  ground 
that  complete  information  had  not  been  given.  The 
Bridges  Committee's  recommendation,  "That the 
estimate  of  £1,340,000  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  construction  of  Rotherhithf 
tunnel  be  approved,"  was  also  postponed.  Tiic 
Piccadilly  widening  scheme  was  adopted  by  •>' 
votes  to  36,  the  Westminster  City  Council  agreein; 
to  contribute  one-fifth  of  the  cost,  provided  thit| 
it  does  not  exceed  £40,000. 

The  annual  Conference  of  the  British  Medica 
Association  was  opened  on  Tuesday  at  Swansea 
Dr.  Griffiths,  the  newly-elected  president,  said  ii' 
his  address  that  the  Public  Health  Acts  require( 
improvement  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  progres 
made  in  medicine  and  surgery.  The  appointmen 
of  medical  officers  in  rural  districts  was  general); 
very  little  better  than  a  farce  and  a  waste  o 
public  money.  The  reform  needed  was  greate 
central  authority  and  greater  power  for  the  count; 
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iiicils.  He  advocated  making  the  President  o£ 
lit;  Local  (-Jovernment  Board  a  Secretary  of  State. 
Jne  oi  the  duties  of  medical  officers  of  health 
Ihonid  be  to  deliver  popular  lectures  on  sanitary 
lueetions  and  hygiene  generally.  The  sanitarian 
iiotto  should  be  "  Educate." 

TiiE  Act  providing  for  the  work  preparatory  to 
Ihe   construction  of   'he  Charles  River  Dam,  in 
lioston,  Mass.,   has   been  passed  by  the  Massa- 
Ihusetts  Legislature,  and  the  dredging  out  of  the 
Tpatercourses  in  the   Fens,  with   the   permanent 
xduaion  from  them,  and  from  the  Charles  River 
ijasin,  of   all  sewage,   must,   under  the  Act,  be 
legun  at  once.     The  actual  construction  of  the 
lam  cannot  be  carried  out,  or  even  ordered,  until 
lae  War  Department  at  Washington  has  given  its 
Tonsent ;  but  it  is  understood   that  this  will  not 
bng  be  withheld,  and  the  Act  empowers  the  Com- 
kissioners  in  charge  to  complete  the  work  as  soon 
permission    is    obtained.      The    scheme,    as 
[lopted,   provides   for   a  high-level  dam,  which 
"Tshut  out  tide- water,  making  the  Charles  and 
Is  tributaries  freshwater  streams.    The  dam  itself 
to  be  100ft.   wide,  and   is    to  be  laid  out  as 
Ipark  ;  and  the  shores  of  the  basin  are  also  to  be 
Inned  into  parks.     The  present  Charlesgate  is 
I  te  reconstructed,  and  made  artistically  credit- 
pie  to  the  city  ;  and  other  changes  will  natu- 
Uy  follow  from  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Ign  level  in  all  the  waters  above  the  dam. 

IThe  following  have  been  appointed  to  survey 
|e  schools   in   the   various  union   areas    of  the 

Bex  Education  Committee  : — Chelmsford  and 
ericay,  5S  schools,  ,1.  B.  H.  Low,  Chelmsford, 
£120  ;  Stortford,  Dunmow,  Linton,  Saffron 
falden,  68  schools,  J.  Kennedy,  Romford,  .£200  ; 

aintree,  Halstead,  Risbridge,  and  Sudbury, 
Jsehools,  J.  W.  Start,  Colchester,  £190  ;  Lexden 
Id  Tendring,  70  schools,  T.  H.  Baker,  Col- 
leater,  £216  3s.  6d. :  Maldon  and  Rochford,  60 
Tiools,  S.  J.  Adams,  Southend,  £189  ;  Orsett 
Id  Eomford,  .T.  W.  Dunford,  Walthamstow, 
|14. 28.  3d. ;  Edmonton,  Epping,  Ongar,  and 
■eat  Ham,  57  schools,  Horace  White,  Loughton, 
|30.    Total  fees,  £1,1.59  .5s.  9a. 

■t  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  the  usual 
irge  for  building   quantities   stood  at  '2i  per 
it.  on  the   cost   of   the   work,    based    on   the 
iqited  tender.    Of  late  competition  has  brought 
,  fee  for  quantity  surveyors  down   to   1  j  per 
it,,  the  now  normal  charge,  and,  provided  the 
4  is  well  done,  this  figure  appears  to  be  the 
■est  remunerative  price,  though  some  corporate 
[ies    offer    and    only  pay  11   per    cent.     For 
iertakingsof  large  size  where  the  work  is  very 
lin  this  may  perhaps  suffice  ;  but  in  moderately- 
l  jobs  thoroughly  careful   quantities  certainly 
worth   Ij  per  cent.,  merely  looking  at   the 
ter  from    a    business    point    of   view  in  the 
rests  of  the  building  owners.     We  see  here 
there  cutting    prices,  however,  occur.     At 
mersmith    the     other     day    a    well-k-nown 
.ntity  surveyor  in   practice   in  the  metropolis 
'ertook  the  public  library  quantities  at  the  rate 
ths  of  the  lowest  tender,  the  amount  of  which, 
rding  to  the  resolution  of  the  council,  will  not 
[accepted    if    it    materially  exceeds    £10,000. 
H.  T.  Hare's  design  in  the  late  competition 
agreed  to  on  the  understanding  that  it  should 
xied  out  for  not  more  than  this  amount.    As 
|grbund-floor   rooms,  however,  will  have  to  be 
■eased  in  height  by  2ft.  to  render  them  suitable 
their  purpose,  the  cost  probably  wiU  propor- 
ately,  no    doubt,    be    augmented ;  but   even 
;ld  the  cost  reach  £14,000,  the  sum  asserted 
kely  by  one  member  of  the  council,  the  above- 
id  percentage    agreed  to    for  the   quantities 
mterest  the   majority  of   our   readers,  and 
.8  no  further  comment. 

J  .s-  Saturday  last  an  appeal  was  heard  at  the 
i  dlesex  County  Hall,  at  Westminster,  before  Jlr. 
I  ler  anda  fairly  f  uUbench  of  magistrates  against 
Jxcessive  assessments  of  a  residential  property 
'hiswick.  The  house  till  quite  lately  was 
*8ed  at  about  £70.  The  owner  recently  pur- 
led the  house,  rebuilt  the  stable,  and  increased 
_*ize  of  one  bay,  adding  a  small  porch.  The 
c«j;al  contents  of  the  house  was  not  materially 
>nj-ased.  She  decorated  the  interior,  however, 
soiVwhat  expensively,  and  the  overseers  put  up 
he  issessment  to  £177.  She  appealed  at  Brent - 
lo:;  and  induced  the  Bench  there  to  reduce  the 
"|.ble  charge  to  £145  or  £147.  The  Brentford 
I'lment  was  based  seemingly  on  the  basis  of 
^'■••l  the  owner  had  paid  for  the  property,  and 
jni  ost  of  her  late  so-called  improvements,  she 
•Je*the  owner  in  residence.  On  the  appeal  above 
rei|redto,  Mr.  Littler  said  that  any  consideration 


of  cost  was  wrong,  as  the  magistrates  had  only  to 
do  with  the  rental  value,  taken  not  as  an  outside 
price,  but  as  a  likely  amount  at  which  the  property 
could  be  let.  The  judgment  of  the  Westminster 
Court  was  that  the  appellant's  case  would  be 
granted,  the  gross  value  being  determined  at  £120, 
the  rateable  value  to  be  £102  per  annum.  This 
verdict  was  accompanied,  strangely  enough,  by  a 
recommendation  to  the  overseers  that  similar 
properties  in  the  neighbourhood  should,  injustice 
to  the  lady  in  question,  be  increased  ;«/■«  rntn. 
This  rider  to  a  case  settled  on  its  merits  appears 
to  be  quite  beyond  the  province  of  the  Bench,  who 
had  no  other  (luestion  of  assessment  before  them 
at  the  time.  This  suggestion  to  the  overseers 
was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  owners  of  the 
properties  referred  to,  who  thus  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  from  wholesale  impositions  of 
this  character,  and  thus  we  can  but  consider  the 
proposal  uncalled  for  and  quite  out  of  order. 

A  coxTRAcT  has  been  signed  whereby  the 
Pantdreiniog  Quarry,  Bethesda,  will  be  taken 
over  as  a  going  concern  on  Aug.  1  by  a  newly- 
formed  co-operative  company  registered  as  the 
Xorth  Wales  (luarries,  Ltd.  'The  other  two 
quarries  proposed  to  be  acquired  will  be  taken 
over  on  Sept.  1.  Mr.  W.  J.  Parry,  the  defendant 
in  the  late  Penrhyn  libel  action,  will  join  the 
board  of  directors  on  Aug.  8,  and  be  retained  as 
managing  director.  The  continuity  of  managerial 
policy  will  thus  be  maintained. 

At  the  Court  of  Common  Council  last  week  a 
memorial  was  presented  by  the  A'estry  of  St. 
Giles's,  C'ripplegate,  inviting  the  Corporation  to 
render  assistance  towards  the  improvement  in 
that  locality,  by  which  the  fine  old  church  may 
be  open  to  view  from  the  street,  and  a  site,  within 
an  open  space,  .acquired  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  John  Milton,  who  is  buried  there.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  purchased  for 
£1,400  a  part  of  the  necessary  land  for  this  object, 
and  the  vestry  had -agreed  to  give  £1,500  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  remaining  portion.  The 
expenses  of  converting  the  site  into  an  open  space 
and  other  incidental  matters  would  cost  £3,500, 
towards  which  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  to 
contribute  handsomely.  The  church  was  the 
burial  place  of  Martin  Frobisher,  the  navigator, 
John  Speed,  the  historian,  and  ,Tohn  Foxe,  the 
martyrologist,  and  Milton  ;  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
married  there,  and  it  contained  some  of  the  finest 
monuments  in  the  City.  The  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Finauce  Committee  for  consideration 


LATEST    PRICES. 

— »♦« — 

IKON,    &o. 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

RoUed-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10    0    to  £5  15    0 

RoUed-Steel  Joists,  English   6  10    0    „  6  12    6 

Wrought-Iron  Girder  Plates  7    0    0,,  750 

Bar  Iron,  good  Stiffs 6    5    0,,  8  10    0 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Round,  or 

Square    20    0    0    „  20    0    0 

Do.,  Welsh  5  15    0    „  6  17    6 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

South  Staffs 8  15    0    „  8  15    0 

BeatSnedshill 9  10    0  9  10    0 

Angles  IDs.,  Tees  203.  per  ton  extra. 
Builders*  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7s.  ed. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 
Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron^ 

No.l8to20.  No.22to24. 

6ft.    to    8ft.   long,   inclusive     Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

gauge £1115    0    ...£12    0    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0    ...  12  10    0 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Cast-iron  Columns £6  10    0   to  £8  10    0 

Cast-iron  Stanchions 6  10    0    „  8  10    0 

RoUed-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    0    0,,  850 

Boiled-Steel  Fencing  Wire 6    5    0,,  6  10    0 

„          „           „        Galvanised.      7  15    0    „  8    0    0 

Cist^Iron  Sash  Weights  4  12    6    „  4  12    6 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  Sin.  to  Bin 9    5    0,,  950 

Cut  Floor  Brads 9    0    0,,  900 

Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris) — 

6  to  7      8       9       10       11       12       13       14      15     B.W.G. 

8/-      9  6     9/-    9/6      9  9    10/6    11/3    12/-   13/-   per  cwt. 

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes — 

3in.  diameter    £6  15  0    to  £6    0  0 

4in.to6in 5  12  6    „  5  17  6 

7in.  to  24in.  (all  sizes)  6    7  6,,  5  10  0 

[Coated  with  composition,  5a.  Od.  per  ton  extra ;  turned 
and  bored  joints,  5s.  ed.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron—  Per  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  LiHeshall    1053.  Od.  to  112s.  6d. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  658.  Od.  to    70s.  Od. 

Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings — Discount  off  Standarp 
Lists  f.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  ; — 

Gas-Tubes 67Jp.c. 

Water-Tubes  62}  „ 

Steam-Tubes    674  „ 

Galvanised  GJas-Tubes  55     „ 

Galvanised  Water-Tat>ea „ 50     „ 

Qalvanised  Steam-Tabes 45    „ 


lOcwt.  casks.  5cwt.  casks. 

Per.  ton.  Per  ton. 

Zinc,  English  (London  mill)  £24  10    0    to  £25    0    0 

Do.,  VieUle  Montague 26    5    0    „  26  15    0 

Sheet  Lead,  31b.  and  upwards  ...    13  15    0    „  14    0    0 

Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.R.  Lend.)    115    0,,  14  10    0 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2    6    „  15    2    8 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2    6    „  16    2    6 

„        ,,          „        „  and  outside    17  12    6    „  17  12    6 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2    6    „  16    2    6 

Soil-Pipe  (Sin.  and  6in.  extra)  ...    16    2    6    „  16    2    6 

Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16    3    „  10  17    6 

Lead  Shot,  in  231b.  bags 15    0    0    „  15    5    0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    7100,,  7100 

Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot...    59  10    0    „  60    0    0 

Tin,  Straits  125  15    0    „  126    5    0 

Do.,  English  Ingots  125    0    0    „  125  10    0 

Spelter,  Sileaian 20    2    6    „  20  10    0 

TIUBEK. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £10    5  0    to  £18  10    0 

„    Bangkok „    ...  10    0  0    „  16  10    0 

Quebec  Pme,  yellow 3  17  6    „  6    0    0 

„     Oak „     ...  4  17  6    „  7  10    0 

„    Birch  „    ...  5  10  0    „  10    5    0 

„    Elm „    ...  4  10  0    „  8  15    0 

„    Ash „     ...  4  15  0    „  8     5    0 

Dantsic  and  Memel  Oak      „    ...  2  12  6    „  5    5    0 

Fir ,     ...  3    2  6,,  500 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log ...      „    ...  2    7  6,,  550 

Lath,  Dantsic,  p. f ...  4    0  0,,  600 

St.  Petersburg „    ...  4    0  0,,  800 

Greenheart ,,      „    ...  7  15  0    „  8    0    0 

Box 7    0  0,,  15    0    0 

Sequoia,  U.S.A percubefoot  0    3  6,,  039 

MaJiogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 

lin.  thick  0    0  8,,  008 

„           Honduras  ...      „    ...  0    0  6,,  00  7} 

„           Mexican ,    ...  0    0  4,,  005 

„           African  „    ...  0    0  3},,  0    0  5} 

Cedar,  Cuba „    ...  0    0  3,,  00  SJ 

„  Honduras    „    ...  0    0  3i  „  0    0  3} 

Satinwood    „    ...  0    0  10    „  0    19 

Walnut,  Italian 0    0  8,,  00  7} 

„      American  (logs)      „    ...  0    3  1,,  031 

Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12tt.  by  IJin. 
by  11m.  : — 

Quebec,  Pine,  1st  £22    0  0    to  £29  10  0 

„              2nd 18  10  0    „  23  10  0 

„            3rd  12    0  0    „  14    0  0 

Canada  Spruce,  Ist 12    0  0    „  15  10  0 

„           2nd  and  3rd   9    5  0,,  10    5  0 

New  Brunswick ..   8    0  0,,  10    0  0 

Riga   7  10  0    „       8    5  0 

St.  Petersburg 8    5  0,,  16    5  0 

Swedish 11    5  0    „  19    5  0 

Finland 8  15  0    „  10    0  0 

White  Sea 11  15  0    „  19    5  0 

Battens,  all  sorts  6  10  0    „  14    0  0 

Flooring  Boards,  per  sqaare  of  lin. : — 

Istprepared £0  13  6  „  £0  19  0 

2ndditto  0  12  0  „  0  16  0 

Other  qualities    0    6  3,,  0  14  0 

Staves,  per  standard  M ; — 

U.S.,  pipe £37  10  0  „  £45    0  0 

Memel,  cr.  pipe  220    0  0  „  230    0  0 

Memel,  brack 190    0  0  „  200    0  0 

STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0    2    3 

Red  Mansfield  ditto 0    2  4J 

Hard  York  ditto    „    ...    0    2  10 

Ditto  ditto  6in.  sawn  both  sides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot  sup.    0    2    8 

Ditto  ditto  3in.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

randomsizes  ,,    ...  £D    I    3 

•  All  F.O.R.  London. 

Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0    10 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot „    ...    0    1  6i 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot 0    1  SJ 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft.  average  :  — 

Brown         White 
Whit  Bed.    Base  Bed. 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0     1     5|      .  £1     17} 

Delivered  on  road  waggons  \ 

at  Paddington  Depot    ...f  n    o    i  o    o -li 

Ditto    Nine  Elms  Depot...  ?    •.■■•"    •:     i     ■••    u    ^  -J 
Ditto    PimlicoWharl I 

FEVBE    AKD    CO. 
3.  d. 
Blocks  Palotte  Banc  Franc  ...    1    5    per  eft.  ex. 

steamer  London. 
Ditto      ditto    Banc  Royal  ...    1    3    do.       do.       do. 

Ditto    Euville  1    9    do.       do.       do. 

Ditto    Comblanchieu 3    0    do.        do.        do. 

Ditto    Massangis  (Roche)    ...    2    6    do.        do.        do. 

OILS. 

Linseed  per  tun  £19  17  6   to  £20    5  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  ...    „    ...  23  15  0    „  23  15  0 

Do.,  brown „     ...  22    5  0    „  22    5  0 

Cottonseed,  refined ,    ...  23    0  0    „  24    5  0 

OUve,  Spanish  ,    ...  32    0  0    „  32    0  0 

Seal,  pale  26    0  0    „  29    0  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin 32    0  0    „  82    0  0 

Do.,  Ceylon  ,    ...  25    0  0    „  25    0  0 

PaUn,  Lagos „    ...  27    0  0    „  27    0  0 

Oleine „    ...  17    5  0    „  19    5  0 

Lubricating  U.S per  gal.  0    7  0,,  080 

Petroleum,  refined „    ...  0    0  5},,  0    0  6 

Tar,  Stnckhohn per  barrel  18  0,,  180 

Do.,  Archangel „    ...  9  19  6    „  10  0 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  tun  37    0  0    „  87    6  0 


A  panel  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  painted  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Gow,  and  depicting  Nelson  leaving  England 
for  the  last  time  in  his  barge  from  Portsmouth  Hard 
for  the  I'lCtorij  at  Spithead,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  members  of  Lloyd's,  was  on  Tuesday 
(mveiled  by  Mrs.  Street,  the  wife  of  the  chairman  of 
Lloyd's. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

HuntUt-Onismfntal  Gates.  &c Fred.  W.  Mee,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Hunslet,  Leeds   Aug.  51 

Blackpool— New  Offlce.'<.  Peftnn-slrett C.  Arthur,  31,  Victoria-street.  Blackpool ,.     311 

Howiltn,  Yotks -. Sewerage  Iinprovemtnt  £15 Henry  Green,  Clerk.  R.D.C.  Offices,  Howden,  Yorks  Sept.  12 

iStoDehaven— Additions  to  Town  Hall George  Murdoch,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Stonehaven.  N.B ,,      12 

Heywood— Libnny  (£-l„500) £30  (merged),  £20,  £10 J.  Ainsworth  Settle,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Heywood 14 

Bromley.  K.— Public  Library £73  (merged),  £25 Barley  Heckford,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Sur..  Hieh-street,  Poplar,  E  ..  Oct.    2 

Kawtentrtall-FreeLibraiT  and  Town  Hall  (Assessor)  £100,  £50,  £S0 A.  W.  Lawson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Surveyor.  Riiwtenstall „     12 

Vienna— Machineiy  to  Lilt  Boats ICP.OOO,  75,0C0,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General, 22,  Laurence-Pounteney- 

lane,  E.C (1904)  Mai-.  31 

Cloverhill— Infectious  Diseases  Hospital    David  W.  Shaw,  District  Clerk,  5,  Wellington-square,  Ayr — 

Acton,  W.— School  (250  places)  (Assessor) 5  percent.;  £30,  £20    B.  8.  Oott,  Clerk  to  Goyemors.  Guildhall.  Westminster — 

Qillingham— School  (9C0  places) E.  T.  Atchison,  Sec.,  8,  Waterloo-place,  New  Brompton,  Kent  — 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BUILDINGS. 


Coventry -Sulphate  Houfe.  &c Oas  Committee  Fletcher  W.  Stevenson.  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Coventry Aufr. 

'rbornton  Heath— Schools  (1.230  places),  Tngram-road Croydon  School  Board Barrow  Rule,  Clerk,  Katherine-street.  Croydon „ 

Bradford— Vicarase  House  for  St.  Oswald's  Parish    T.  H.  and  F.  Healey,  Architects,  42,  Tyrrel-street,  Bradford    

Pciotefract— Workhouse  Extensions Guardians Arthur  Hartley,  J. P.,  Architect,  County  Chambers,  Custleford  „ 

Glasgow— Kiosk  at  Botanic  Gardens Tramways  Committee  John  "Toung,  Gen.  Man..  88.  Renfleld-street.  Glasgow „ 

Llanberis- Houses  and  Shops  High-street  ; _ J.  and  O.  M.  Evans,  Plastirion  Lodge.  Llanberis „ 

Kerrjdale— Forty-one  Houses Bryngoleu  Building  Club    'W.  A.  Lloyd,  Secretary,  20,  Elm-street.  Femdale „ 

CalKin-Be-erectine  Windmill Guardians .T.  Comerford,  Clerk.  Board-room.  Callan.  Ireland    

Ballydan- Rebuilding  Diamond  National  School  R.  Suffem,  Manager.  Ballvclan,  Crumlin,  Co.  Antrim    „ 

Abertillerv -Steam  Laurdry  Steam  Ijiundry  Co.,  Ltd G.  C.  Hillard,  Architect.  Market  Chambers,  Abertillery    „ 

Meitbyr  Vale— Shop  and  Premises Wm.  Dowdeswell,  Architect,  Treharris 

Hillsborough— House G.  Bell,  J.P H.  Hobart.  Architect,  Dromore,  Co.  Down 

Fordingbridge— E.xcavatioDs  for  Gasholder  Gas  Co The  Eneineer,  Gasworks,  Fordingbridge „ 

Smithy  Bridge- Additions  to  U.M.F.C.  Schools W.  H.  Dinsley,  Architect.  Chorlev.  Lanes   „ 

Cardiff-  Rebuilding  No.  31,  St.  Mary-street T.  J.  Masters  Edwin  Seward.  F.K.I.B.  A.,  Architect,  Cardiff  , 

Enniskillen -Cells  Fermanagh  County  Council  E.  Hugh  Archdall.  Secretary.  Court  House,  Enniskillen „ 

Longtown— Cementing  Blackbank  School  House Wm.  Dixon,  Lnngtown,  Cumberland „ 

Shrewsbury— Covered  Cattle  Sale  Ring  Markets  Committee  W.  Chappie  Eddowes,  Borough  Surveyor,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury.    „ 

Murthly.  Perth— Detached  Villa  at  Asylum : David  Smart,  Architect,  Perth S 

East  Kilbride— Cemeteiy  Works Parish  Council    /.....  J.  Cowan,  A.M. I.C.E..  179,  West  George-street,  Glasgow „      8 

fiofs  Keys,  Mon.— Fifteen  Hou.ses  at  Watts-Ville E.  J.  Strong.  United  National  Collieries.  Cross  Keys.  Mon S 

Ludgershall— Alteratiocs  to  Police  Residence  Standing  Joint  Committee C.  8.  Adye,  County  Surveyor,  County  Offices,  Trowbridge    S 

Disb'ngton— Enlarging  Dyon  School H.  Hill,  Dyon  Side,  Distington „      3 

Glasgow- Passenger  Station  at  Plean  Junction    Caledonian  Railway  Co The  Company's  Divisional  Engineer,  16,  Killermont-street,  Glasgow    „       8 

King's  Lynn— Warehouse,  Page  Stair-lane    H.  J.  Finch H.  Tilson,  Architect,  Railway-road,  Lynn  ,       ' 

Cardiff— Playgrt  und  Extension  and  Verandah  at  School G.  Thomai!.  Architect,  Queen's  Chambers,  Cardiff    „ 

Gilwem— Additions  to  Coin  Exchange  Inn  Mrs.  Edwards B.  J.  Francis,  Architect,  Abergavenny „ 

Bnclifleld  Gardens,  N.B.— Bandstard.  Conveniences,  &c London  County  Council  The  Housing  Section,  Archt.'a  Dept..  18,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W „ 

(ardiff-AlttrationstoNo.  29.  TheParade   G.  Thomas,  Architect,  ttueen's  Chambers.  Cardiff    , 

Londonderry-Rebuilding  Business  Premises,  Bishop-street  ...  Edwai-d  M'Guiness   J.  P.  M'Qrath,  Architect,  Foyle-street,  Londonderry  „ 

Gilwem— Nine-stall  Stable  at  Navigation  Inn C.  Edwards's  Brewery,  Ltd B.  J.  Francis.  Architect,  Abergavenny „ 

Northwich- Gospel  Union  Mission-Hall    E.  T.Ward,  Winnington-street,  Northwich  , 

Shrewsbury- Railway  St.ation    L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.  Jt.  Railways  ..  A.  E.  Bolter,  Sec.  to  Joint  Committee,  Paddington  Station,  W 

Bowness-nn-Windermere— Residence  Miss  Sinkinson     John  F.  Curwen.  F.R.I.B  A..  26,  Highgate,  Kendal    „      6 

Sleights,  Ynrks-Tbree  Cottages   Nolth-Eastem  Railway  Co William  BeU,  Architect,  York 8 

Barrow-in-Furncss-Central  Hall.  Hartington-street    John  F.  Curwen,  F.R.I.B. A.,  26,  Highgate.  Kendal    „      5 

Lambeth,  S.E.-Repairs.  &c.,  to  Workhouse,  Renfrew-road  ...  I  arobeth  Guardians W.  Thumall.  Clerk,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  B.E ,      6 

Warnrgtcn- Concrete  Foundation  Electricity  and  Tramways  Committee  The  Borough  Electrical  Engineer.  Howley.  Warrington „       6 

Petshaw-Station  Buildings North  Eastern  Railway  Co William  Bell,  Architect,  Central  Station.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 8 

I/merick— Cnrcretitig  Floor,  ic,  at  Male  Probationary  Waid.  Guardians The  Engineer,  10,  Glentworth-strcet,  Limerick „      5 

.^.  Agnes- Offices  and  Additions  to  Residence      ..  ...     .  Sampson  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  6 

Waterlro-Paik  Shellir  and  Tool-House,  Victoria  Park Urban  District  Council    F.  Spencer  Yates,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo 6 

Poitland  Bill.  Dmset— Lighthouse  DweUings Trinity  Corporation Corderoy,  Selby.  and  Corderoy,  21,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W „      6 

Khostjllen-  School  (160  places) Bersham  School  Board T.  Morris,  Arcliitect,  7,  Argyle-street,  Wrexham „      « 

Arnash— AlteialionstoDoimitoiies  Management  Committee E.  H.  Dorman.  County  Architect,  Asylum,  Armagh  6 

Tinysybwl- Chapel  Engli.sh  Weslej  ans  Arthur  O.  Evans.  Pontypridd  « 

Bailee,  Uownpalr  ck- Vestry  and  Porch  to  Church    Churchwardens  The  Eectorv.  Bailee,  near  Downpatrick 6 

f-eafoith-Iaik  Shelter  and  Bowl-House,  Bowersdale  Park    ...  Urban  District  Council    F.  Spencer  Yates,  A.M  ICE.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo „      6 

Baigate,  Gnmsliy- Residence Herbert  C.  Scaping,  Architect,  Court  Chambers,  Grimsby „      7 

ThnintonHeath-Soiting  Office    H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „      ' 

s-colswood- Improvements  to  Gibson  and  Co-'sWorka Benwell  and  Fenham  U.D.C W.  P.  Pattison,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Benwell „       ' 

Asbford-Repairs  to  School  Roofing    School  Managers   F.  G.  Bceching,  Clerk  to  Managers.  Ashford,  Middlesex  ,       I 

Embleton—Wesleyan  Chapel  and  School    J.  Allinson,  Bas.seDthwaite  Jjike  Station,  Embleton    7 

•  emaea,  Anglesea- Coastguard  Station  Admiralty  .       ...  The  Director  of  Works.  Admiralty,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C.    „       " 

Faversham— Police  Station,  Cottages,  &c Standing  Joint  Committee The  County  Surveyor,  86,  Week-street,  Maidstone  „       " 

Bri.  gend- Infirmary  at  Workhouse Guardians  P.  J.  Thoma.s,  Architect.  Bridgend 7 

(  rewe -Post  Office H 31   Coamissioners  of  Woiks The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W ~ 

I  Iv.-rston-Addilions  to  Cottage  Hospital J.  W.  Grnndy  and  Son,  Architects,  Brogden-street,  Ulverston   „      " 

Londonderry-Cottages Eural  District  Council J.J.  S.  Bamhill.  Engineer.  U,  Strand,  Londonderry - 

iermoy-Eetidence W.  H.  Hill  and  Son.  Architects,  28,  South  Mall,  Cork. - 


Gwinear-Iarm  Buildings  J.  Samuel  Spry  Sampson  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  

lontnewynydd-Foity  Houses  Grove  Estate  Building  Club  Fisher  and  Sons,  Architects,  Club  Chambers,  Pontypool    „ 

txeler-Ntw  Building  at  City  Bank    Preseott's  Bank.  Ltd.   E.  H.  Harbottle  and  Son,  Architects.  County  Chambers,  Exeter „ 

r<underland— bt.  Mary's  Vicarage,  Tyne  Dock Rev.  L.  P  Williams         Joseph  Potts  and  Sons,  Architects.  57.  John-street,  Sunderland „ 

tdwardsville,  nearTrebarris-Vestry Trustees       W.  Dowdeswell.  Architect,  Bryntaff,  Treharris,  R.8.0 .. 

Glasgow- t.xtension  of  Workshops Corporation Sinclair  and  Ballantyne,  Architects,  93,  Bath-street,  Glasgow ,. 

Aylesbury— \  arious  Repaiis  at  Union  House  Guardians F.  B.  Panott,  Clerk,  16.  Bourbon-street,  Aylesbury.. •• 

liaoup-Jnfant.  School,  Lanehead-lane Coiporation  Smith  and  Cross,  Architects,  Town  Hall  Chambers,  Eoohdale „ 

IJ.inuTton.N.t.— Scullery  at  Sydney-road  Workhouse Hackney  Union  Guardians W.  A.  Finch.  Architect.  76,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C » 

uia.e<,w-ien(inenta.  Bndgepateand  St.  Margaret's-place  ...  Corporation The  City  Engineer.  64.  Cochrane-street  Glasgow ,■ 

i-j-kilale-iaiin  Buildings,  Longrigg  Green  Estate The  Clerk  of  Works.  Gatehouse,  Eskdale 

lenarth-Boys  School  School  Board  ' '. G.  A.  Birkenhead,  M.S.A.,  Caledonian  Chambers,  Cardiff 

KastricK-fctaliling,  4c.,  at  George  Inn  John  Ainley  and  Sons.  Ltd J.  Berry.  Architect.  3.  Market-place,  Huddersfleld  .. 

r.psMu-staDles^&c..  at  tewage  Farm    Urban  District  Council    Edward  E.  Capon.  Surveyor.  Bromley  Hurst.  Epsom 

Isorlhainpton-Carsheda,  Workshops.  \c Corporation A.  Fidler,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Eng.,  GuildhaU,  Northampton  

niUMLUy.  wales-- Alterations  to  Calyinistio  Methodist  Chapel  Trustees    Anthonv  and  Sons,  Anchor  House,  Kidwellv .. 

j^psom-uepf)t.  Chuich-street Urban  District  Council    Edward'E.  Capon.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Bromley  Hurst,  Epsom    „ 

Moitl.aropton-I  owf-r  Station  Buildings Corporation A.  Fidler,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Eng.,  Guildhall,  Northampton  ,. 

rjewchurch-liebuilding  Church Travers  and  Eamsden,  Architects,  44,  Church-st.,  Leigh,  Lancashire    „ 

I  l.'il^,,f»w,2.n™--ri;--.; ■.■^- H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  Gate,  S.W .. 

i.Iundilofawr-Organ  Chamber  at  Parish  Church   David  Jenkins,  F.E. LB. A.  Architect  Uandilo 

n'i'"^!!i,~n.    ^T    w*'*'i'"™^?"''''*''°°« ■  L.C.C.  Asylums  Committee  The  Clerk,  Asylums  Committee,  6,  Waterloo-place,  S.W i.     „ 

s»ll^^noi  ^^  1      n""  Hospital    Urban  District  Council    Wm.  Jones,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Station-road,  Colwyn  Bay * 

•rw  '^i.^iT"    r,     "■  J'v"'  ,*!^  Workhouse King's  Norton  Union  Guardians C.  WhitweU  and  Son,  Architects,  Temple-row,  Birmingham ■>     J 

tI?     »I,  Vi    ^"  School  (400  places)    Merthyr  Tydfil  School  Board 1.  Llewellin  Smith,  Architect.  Aberdare  : 

n't  f  1    -7  K    ^'*iJ?'*°i'''  -^""^  P"''  Office H.M.  Commissionera  of  Woiks The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  Gate,  S.W ■ 

vvw  xrlii.      c".  r  ^,?Sr"*"'"^. Docks  Committee  W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer,  Cumberland-road,  Bristol    

.Ncw.Maiaen— put^ic  Offices,  Fire  Station,  &c Maidens  and  Cnombe  U.D.C Wm.  Hope,  Architect,  Seymour-road,  Hampton  Wick  

■^1,1  „rJ;J'*w'^i"^''"'S-J    ■„■..■ University  of  Wales Ivor  James,  Eegistrar,  Brecon - 

O  Idersoroe-Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools  Garside  and  Pennington,  Architects,  Pontefract   - 

ii!^  ?.7„M    TO      i?'**''-'''"' Brewery  Phoenix  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd Wm.  E.  GiU,  Architect,  Derby  Chambers,  Fleet-street.  Bury,  Lanes      - 

w^'^hiiT   rT   1     **""*  *^®'** • •• Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects,  13,  St.  James-row,  Sheffield - 

n.^no£l7T.^^™:  ■■.■.■; •• -/^J^ Bctool  Board  J.  Robinson,  Architect,  Park  Cottage,  Wombwell    - 

Hejwood-AlteiatloMat  -IJrfrt.w  Office Wm.  E.  Gill,  Architect,  Fleet-street,  Bury,  Lanes  - 
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IDE^U:;  AND  PRACTICAL  ART. 
TN  all   branches    of  professional   activity 
^■J!r  ^^F  ^"'^P^'ictice  are  often  stron/; 
divided      .Ven  who  set  up  as  teachers  place 
tV    fu   "°*  to.^^y  unattainable,  stanCd 
before  them  which  is  seWom  followkby  theTr 
practical   brethren.     ^Ve   presume   thfs   di  - 
parity    between    teaching' and   practice    or 
theory  and  practice,  will  alway.s  exist   and 
perhaps  it  is  better  that  a  high  standard  of 
art  and  practice  should  be  aim'ed  at!    In  the 
architectural  vocation  we  fiad  this  dual  mode 
o    existence  very  prominent.     AVe  find^en 
either,  from  accident  or  conviction,   become 
teachers  or  theorists,  and  remain  so  allthSr 
hves:   they  never  settle  down    to   busine  s 
ma   thoroughgoing  way.     Others   seem  to 
had     their     vocation    directly;    they   enter 
at  once  mto  the  demands  of  business!  placing 
their  art  m  almost  a  subsidiary  position   and 
never  allowing  it  to  completely  ?ontroTthe"r 
allegiance.      Business,    and   not   art    is   fhe 
watchword;     but     with     the     others -1  the 

or  th?  r/'  ''  °°*.*>^'  ^^''''^  takes  the  trade 
or  the  public,  or  which  appeals  to  the  prac! 
r„  ""*"'  ^Y  ''  «°nsidered  so  much  as  some 
ideal  property  or  quality  that  appealHo 
some  higher  sense  or  standard.     In  build 

hKhi  h"'-r".°'"^  ^'^y  goodVe  rS 
nelcl  which  will  not  work.     The  idea  miv  K<. 

exceUent  and    perfectly    scientide     but^  i? 

cannot  be  easily    carried    out    or'  app lie 

Ordinary  conditions  do  not  favour  it  ^o  the 

more  practical  scheme  comes  t^  the  front 

The    same    distinction    is    yery    nsticeable 

XSr  Ttro't^°  ■■  i^?-l-t  -CS 
tfons  of  =f  r  r  ^i°  evidence.  The  exhibi- 
tions   of    students'   designs    and   work   arp 

^Tk  atle  r''  V  /°°^  ^*  ^^^  ^t-^de^ts' 
XTOTK  at   the   Royal    Academy,    the  desi^^rs 

'^iSutir''  l'\''"'  I-tiluteprizt'^nd 

Kens  notnn\  '  ^^1°^.  "^  J'^'^^l^  e.4hibited  at 

Art  thf  d?«t^'°  r  ''1'^''°*'  °^  °'''  Schools  of 
vrt,  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes 

loJeln  irr-     ^Vr-'  -tentThe  woil- 
and  so   fir  ,f    -^  institutions  is  academical, 
condftions      T,''   exempted    from  pract.ca 
comnpfv        ^^^  ™^Jects   chosen   for  these 

a  a«^n.  r!^  ^^u'^'''""^  ^"'J  composition  and 
to  r^o?rtl'y*^'f  ^'  designs  for  buildings 
this    ..     •^"''^.•'°*°    execution.      Although 

much  wfth'''f^°"  °''"^'  °°*  t°  ^^S^ 
-errwe!  Vt  it  7*^°"ti««..  -e  know 
^the^desiiners  Th»  T  •'"'  '"A^ence  oyer 
which  re^m^f"  ''''  •^^''8'^  °f  a  building 
to  apneaHo  th  ""^  F^^f'  ''''^  ^'  intended 
liiStf^,^?'"'^'  of  examiners,  is  yery 
Ito  be    iir^  '^''"P  °^  "   building  that  is 

ivhich  arn  fvt-       !  committee,    members   of 

Irawinos  anJJl  -c  .•  *°  improve  the 
■»d  ex°\4^"^„^P««'fi^ations;  of  engineers 
r  to  hW  P,"'  *°  'l^'Sest  and  criticise, 
'ork  .    al  ""f '!!"    "i^t'^od^    of     doing    the 

«membefed  therpf"*^  ?u"''-  "  "^^^^  be 
esiCT  can  bp  ft  '■^'  ^^^^  ^^^  academical 
laWs  possible  'T'°'y  ^'  something 
">ly;  it  represent.  ?h  ^^T''^We  conditions 
halation  and  h--=  "?'"  unrestricted 

leid.  I  favours  LfP'"^'"'  °^  expressing  the 
cill  of  the  deX^P  "T'^'  ^^'^  architectural 
live  expression"to'thJ';r"'''°  j"^"'^--  '° 
^tent  the  exhibition  If  1  ^■''^'  '^"'^  ^°  ^^'^ 
valuable,  and  must  a  wt?h°'  °'  '',"''«'^-*^ 
■-  -hitectiirarsSetTetatio^^rh:  I 


youthful  pupil  IS  naturally  ready  and  enthu- 
siastic to  exhibit  his  art  talent  as  a  designer 
or  as  a  draughtsman;  he  spares  no  trouble 
and  time  in  lookmg  up  examples  in  studying 
the  best  pans,  bringing  to  his  task  all  the 
natural  talent  of  which  he  is  capable,   but 
impatient   of    aU    limitations   and^n•actiea 
condi  ions      A  genius  in  art  is  generally  in- 
capable o     submitting  to   the  practical   or 
irksome    details    of    his    calling;    anything 
which  impedes  the  flow  of  his  imagination 
which  restricts  his  fancy,   is  distasteful  and 
quite  antagonistic  to  success.     Bat  students 
ot  this  sort  have  naturally  an  easy  yictory 
compared  with  those  who  are  beset  at  everV 
step  with  conditions  and  limitations.     They 
can  adopt  a  faultless  ideal  typo  of  plan  to 
work     upon     without     any     trouble    as    to 
boundaries   of  site,    "ancient   lights,"   and 
what    not,    and     they    are    free    to    adopt 
a    style    in     most    cases    which    thev    are 
masters    of,    and    which    they   can    u,e   to 
the     best    advantage.      On     the    contrary, 
the  student  or  architect   under  limitations 
that  cannot  be  ignored,  such  as  shape  of  site 
ancient  lights,  contour  and  levels  of  ground' 
local  by-law  restrictions,  and  the  necessities 
imposed  by  the  owner,  has  all  these  thin-s 
to  faght  against  and  overcome  before  he  can 
consider  his  design.     Yet  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  genius  is  often  invoked  by  these  diffi- 
tTp  .    i.-.'".'''^  overcoming  of  an   obstacle 
the  aichitect  may  hit  upon  a  mode  or  a  plan 
which  has  all  the  distinction  of  a  stroke  of 
genius,  and  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
rm     ,.°°*     .   ^®    ^'^^^    conjured   up.     The 
difficulties    ot    a    plan-^.;;.,    the  ingenuity 
necessary  in    forming   a   large    area  at  the 
crossing  of  a   church,    or    the   necessity  of 
keeping  a  building  low  not  to   obstruct  an 
ancient  light-have  all  been  instrumental  in 
turning  what  may  have  been  commonplace 
bu.ldmgs   into   designs   of    much   skill  and 
beauty.     In  fact,  myention    has  often  been 
the    incentive    to     the    production    of    our 
greatest  buildings.     Every   architect  knows 
how  often   a   change  of  plan  to  suit  some 
uigent  want  has  suggested  a  feature  of  value 
m   his  design.     So   it  is   that   the   -Greatest 
masters  of  architectural  design  and  ptanning 
are    indebted   to    the    yery  problems    they 
have   had     to     solve.      Thus    the    designer 
of  buildings  to  be  actually  carried  out,  thou-h 
with  limited    scope,    may  win   the   highlst 
achievement,   and   show  himself  to   be  the 
greater  artist   than  he  who  has  everythinc 
easy  belore  him.     Which  is  the  greater  per- 
fonnance-that  which  is  accomplished  with- 
out   any     difficulties,     or    that    which    has 
surmounted  them  :-     This  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be   present  in   the  mind   of  those 

meWt  TI,  t"^^"^^"?  '^^''Sns  and  award 
merit.  The  Liverpool  Cathedral  competi- 
tion in  Its  first  stage  supplied  us  with 
an  example.  A  few  ideal  schemes  were 
sent  in  which  could  have  been  carried 
out  on  any  site ;  the  authors  had  not  studied 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  area,  the  necessity  for  a  large  area  at  the 
crossing  The  designs  subsequently  sub- 
mitted showed  a  closer  study  of  the  problem, 

have'^kJ^lf  ^'''■'r^*'^"  P^'"''  the^uthors 
have  skilfully  made  a  large  crossing,  or  intro- 
duced features,  as  m  the  selected  design,  that 
undoubtedly  indicate  invention  and  resource 
.  Ihere  are  certain  peculiarities  to  be  noticed 
ui  the  academical  or  ideal  design.  The  author 
has  generaUy  an  ambition  which  is  almost 
boundless,  and  his  one  aim  is  to  gratify.  He 
has  always  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  work. 
ILVl  '\'='^^f '^  '.t  "lu.^t  be  cathedral-like  in 
scale  and  pretension  ;  it  must  have  a  central 

domical  feature;  the  plain  prose  of  a  parish 
church  IS  rejected  for  the  epic  form.^  The 
academ.ca  design  is  nothing  if  it  ig  not 
heroic  in  idea  and  scale  ;  it  must  be  after 
the  model  of  a  palace  or  some  stateW 
CIVIC  building  in  its  details  and  sculptS 
embellishment.  The  author  seeks  to  su-es 
the  monumental  or  festive  character  rather 


than  the  utile  purpose  of  the  building.  In  the 
decorative  adjuncts  the  designer  gfyes  him- 
The  "^C.t-"''  »'',?P°°taneo''us  imligina^ion. 
ihe     play  impulse  "is  strong.    Exa^-erate, 
lr^lV°/'l^  parts,    such  as  "large  po^tTcoe 

SdoLt'^T'^  ''''''''  palatial  sLirc'S 
„reat  domes  and  massive  towers,  sculpture- 
crowned  pavilions  are  the  elements  o  hi 
conaposition.  The  unit  of  the  human  hgure  . 
Hrl  P^P""-'""^^  i*'  lost  sight  of,  for' the 
ediface  looks  more  suited  to  a  race  of  giants 
than  jnen  of  ordinary  stature.     And  the  idea 

li  r^'^r^P'^^T  ^^  lost  also,  for  we  see 
little  attention  paid  to  ordinary  details  and 
requirements  of  practical  life.  The  formal  or 
Classic  styles,  those  in  which  regularity  aad 
symmetrical  arrangements  are  c°ommon^,  are 
the  most  favoured  by  the  ideal  school,  though 
there  are  others  who  go  in  for  the  R^mantib 

ctfc  e^ih-r'"''  ?  ^"^'''^^^  churches  and 
am  !^f^°««'.  gate-houses  and  fortresses, 
7f^r..^A  .picturesque  combinations  of 
old-world  cities.  In  all  these  attempts 
there  is   litfe  or  nothing   of  the  practical 

Stonef  ,r^*^°''°'°  1'^^1't-'  are'Tblent; 
btone  and  brick  are  treated  in  much  the  same 

Sr-V    °^".  ''''''    '^    °°   indication   0 
material  or  texture  in  the  design ;   surfaces 

^tu  ^-^u  '''°^^°  ^'  if  they"  were  q?dte 
tone.  In  the  plans  the  attempt  to  make  an 
rmposing  efeect  is  often  thrown  away 
•  t  *^?  P"b''°  frequent,  the  build- 
mg  should  testify  the^  fact.  The  ample 
entrance  and  approaches  are  necessary  in 
'w'  ^^r^  large  receptions  are  held,  as  in 

thr^I.  '/°li,^°'l?''  "^  '=°"'  i«  a  future 
that  should  not  be  disregarded.  The  French 
are  clever  in  the  provision  of  the  "  cour 
dhonneur,  as  we  see  in  the  Louis  XV 
hotels,  and  this  court  was  generally 
towards  the  street,  as  we  find  in  many  of  thi 
hotels  m  Paris.  Some  of  these  palatial 
edifices  had  also  well-an-anged  gardens  in 
the  rear,  to  which  the  reception-rooms 
opened.  The  quadrangle  plan  is  one  which 
admits  of  imposing  effect,  but  the  ordinary 
desigaer  of  prize  designs  is  seldom  equal  to 
the  task  of  arranging  a  plan  that  will  be 
usetul  as  well  as  beautiful. 

The  academical  and  the  imaginative  ele- 
ments are  predominant  in  all  ideal  designs. 
Mr.  Herbert  fepencer,   in  his  '•  Principles  of 
Psychology,  '  refers  to  the  "play"  impulse, 
01  free  energy,  found  in  the  aesthetic  senti- 
ments based  on  the  nervous  system.     We  see 
It  in  the  primitive  kinds  of  implements  in  the 
ornament ;  in  the  higher  forms  of  art  we  see 
the  play  impulse  dominated  by  the  principle 
of  order,  comprising  such  manifestations  as 
rhythm      measure,     proportion,    and    other 
modes  of  arrangement  which  make  up  com- 
position       Professor  Baldwin    Brown  notes 
the   festal   character    of     early    architecture 
shown  in  the  Egyptian  temple-how  little 
these    vast    structures    were     utiHtarian  in 
origin   how  much  was   designed,  carried  out, 
and  adorned  m  the  mood  of  '■  play  "     The 
plan  arranged  on  an  axis  of  a  great  rectangle, 
with  the  great  portal  opening  into  a  colon- 
naded court,   thence   through   pillared   halls 
to    a    small    shrine    which    contained     the 
symbols    of    the    deity.      Avenue,    portal, 
columned     court,    and    pillared     hall    were 
designed  to  lead  up  to  this  part  of  the  temple 
proper,   and  intended   to    impress  the  mind 
of    the    beholder.     The    Greek   temple  was 
also     a     like    embodiment     of     the    same 
mood.     Ihe   colonnades   were  made  to  sur- 
round the  shrine  itself;  the  root  idea  wag 
the     same  —  an     imposing    realisation     of 
the    religious    festival.       The     same    festal 
character  is  apparent-the    art  of   free  and 
spontaneous    expression.     In    a   diagram  or 
table  of  the  beginnings  of  the  arts  of  fonn 
the  same  author  describes  the  motive  power 
of  artistic  production  as  the  "  free  and  spon- 
taneous activities,  not  artistic  "—viz.,  modes 
of  expression  under  excitement  by  voice  and 
gesture.    These  are  common  to  all  uncivilised 
races.    Adornment  seems  to  haye  had  a  socal 
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origin,  -while  "  monument-makbg  "  springs 
out  of  those  habits  and  feelings  which  have 
given   to   the  festival    its   importance.     The 
utilitarian   clement    in    architecture    is  not 
found  in  the  other  arts  of  the  drama,  painting, 
or  sculpture.     But   we  need   not   trace  this 
table  further.     All  it  is  intended  to  show  is 
that  art  is  a  free  exercise  under  excitement, 
but  must  be  controlled.     The  festal  structure 
made    imposing    becomes   the  architectural 
monument,    and  round  this  the   decorative 
arts    threw    a    veil    of    beautiful    imagery. 
Ideal     devices     were     the     objects    to    be 
achieved.     The  principle  of  order  or  propor- 
tion, if  we  like  to  term  it,  came  into  notice — 
an  instinct  of  human  nature  by  which  mate- 
rial is  moulded  into  an  artistic  form.     The 
work  of  art,  whether  a  building  or  otherwise, 
must  present  itself  as  a  unity,  not  as  a  mere 
formless  conglomeration.     In  architectiire  of 
the  higher  forms,  as  in  the  monument,  this 
law    of    unity    is    predominant    in   all   the 
elements  which  go  under  the  name  of  "  com- 
position."    Lot  us  look  at  the  application  of 
these  principles.     With  the  student  the  "  free 
and  spontaneous  expression  "  or  the  ' '  play  im- 
pulse ''  is  strong,  and  he  naturally  resorts  to 
the  festal  exjiression — to  those  precedents  of 
art  which  represent  it.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  practical  designer  subordinates  his  idea 
to  the  utilitarian.     The   controlling   factors 
of    requirements,     materials,    workmanship 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  design. 
One  of  the  elements  of  effect  in  architectui'e 
is  mass ;  and  the  architectural  design  which 
is   mainly  a  composition  of  masses  is  often 
imposing.     The    heroic    or    grand   building 
has  its  large  and  noble  portal  or  entrance, 
the    windows    are    large,    the     steps    of    a 
great    flight    are    even    made    to    the    eye 
larger    by   wide   treads,    columns   of   great 
height  and    size    are    employed,   and    even 
features  like  balustrades  are  made  to  give  an 
impression  of  magnitude.  But  in  the  everyday 
building  the  architect  has  to  sacrifice  these 
elements  of   effect  and   grandeur.     The  en- 
trance cannot  be  made  too  large,  the  windows 
need  not  be   more  than   sufficient  to  admit 
light,  the  steps  must  be  neither  too  numerous 
nor  too  large  for  everyday  use,  the  "  measure 
of  a  man  "  being  the  standard  to  which  all 
the  parts  should  conform.     The  architect,  in 
short,  must  adjust  his  building  to  its  use  and 
the    mode    of    occupation.     Now,  the  ideal 
design  for  public  otHces  very  often  fails  in 
these  requirements.  The  large  and  ponderous 
portico  and  flight  of  steps  are  conceived  on  a 
heroic  scale  that  dwarfs  all  the  other  parts. 
The  hall    and  staircase  are  unnecessarily 
large  and  spacious,  and  contrast  with  the 
smaller  apai-tments,  and  the  whole  scheme  is 
more  suited  as  a  palace  of  the  Legislature  than 
for  the  mjinicipal  requirements.    Numberless 
designs  that  are  submitted  yearly  in  competi- 
tion show  these  characteristics.  Practical  con- 
ditions,   such    as    those    imposed    bv    site, 
materials,   building    regulations,    workman- 
ship, are  all  absent.     But  the  question  we 
have  raised  touches  primarily  the  early  in 
structiou  of  the  student.     The  failure  of  inuch 
of  the  architectural  education  is  the  precedence 
given  to  academical  studies,  which  so  generally 
absorb  all    his  time  and   attention.     If  the 
pupil,  after  oomphitiug  his  school  education, 
could  enter  a  course  of  instruction  like  that 
recommended  by  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion,   much    could    bo    done    to    check   the 
tendency  to  take    up   academical  studies  at 
the  cost  of  all  others.     A  systematic  teaching 
cour3e---say,  two  days  a  week — supplementary 
to  the  iiractical  work  of  the  office  is  the  right 
plan.     The  Association  have  at  length  ptir- 
sued    this  course,  and    the   non-academical 
character  of  their  programme  is  helpful  in 
retaining   a   youthful   interest  in  ottice  and 
everyday   practice.     The  continuation  of  the 
"actual"     with     "theoretical"    studies    is 
absolutely    necessary   to    the    profession   in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  career,  or  a  vraryi  of 
mind  is  contracted  that  is  very  difficult   to 
overcome. 


SOUTH 


DECOEATIYE    DESIGNS     AT 
KENSINGTON. 

MODELLING   occupies   a  high  place  m 
design,  and  too  much  importance  can 
hardly  be  given   to   it.     A  modelled  design 
exercises  faculties  of  the  mind  and  imagina- 
tion  which    a   design    on    a    simple    plane 
surface  does  not ;    it  is  really  designing  in 
relief,  a  very    important  part  of  the  archi- 
tect's training.     The  examiners,    T.    Brock, 
E.A.,    G.   J.   Frampton,   ll.A.,   and   T.    G. 
Jackson,  E.A.,  of  the  designs  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  regret  that  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work.  They 
recommend  greater  attention  to  construction, 
that  more  care  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
architectural  sotting  where  the  design  is  to 
form  part  of  an  architectural    scheme,   and 
they  suggest  that   students    should    submit 
small-sized  modelled  sketches  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  work,  ^'ery  good  suggestions  ; 
but  they  can   only  be  satisfactorily  realised 
when  the  modeller  is  again  taught  to  model 
on  the  building,  when  the  architect  gives  more 
attention  and  thought  to  the  modelled  effect 
of  his  work,  and  studies  design  in  the  solid 
and   is   not   so  contented   with   drawing   on 
paper.     There  are  not  many  designs  in  this 
stage.     Ernest  G.  Webb,    Plymouth,  has  a 
silver  medal  for  overdoor  with  four  panels 
having  emblematic    figure    subjects    repre- 
senting Commerce,  Science,  Art,  Technology. 
The   design  is   certainly  clever ;  there   is  a 
grasp  of  the  subject ;  the  square  panels  are 
well    filled,    but    the     architectural    details 
might  certainly  be  better.     John  I).  Eevel, 
Dundee,    has    a    design   for    a   frieze    well 
modelled ;  the  frieze  is   coved,   and   in   the 
coving   grouped  owls  are  introduced.     The 
bronze  prize  is  awarded  to  Charles  W.  Sharpe, 
Livei-pool,  for   the    base  of  a   column ;  the 
figures   are  well  modelled,   but   scarcely  in 
the    true    position.     A    Liverpool    student, 
Tiolet    E.    Brunton,   is    awarded  a  bronze 
medal  for  a  sundial  of  refined  outline  and 
details.     The  figtu-es,   in  a  stooping  posture 
under  the  cap,  are  well  modelled,  and  repre- 
sent Night  and  Morning  on  opposite  sides  of 
pedestal.    Stone  or  bronze  is  suggested.    The 
design  is  worthy  of  a  higher  prize.     Herbert 
G.   Beal,    Plymouth,   has  a  book  prize  for 
designs  for  tiles,  but  the  plants  and  bii-ds  are 
not  well  modelled,  and  the  student  has  failed 
to    catch   the    right    motive    of    the  plant 
growth.     A    model  for  a  wall  fountain  by 
Maggie  Richardson,  New  Cross,  we  have  seen 
before.     It  is  decidedly  original  and  clever 
in  the  general  design  and  detail  of  ba.sin  with 
the  modelled  figures.      It    takes  a  bronze 
medal.     A  modelled   figure  from  the  nude, 
also    awarded    a    bronze     medal,     is     by 
Henry   Green,  West  Bromwich.      A   silver 
medal  is   given  to  Annie  McLeish,  Liver- 
pool,   for  a  modelled   design    for    a    panel 
showing  good  arrangement,    and   to  Annie 
C.    Brown,    New    Gross,    for  clever   model 
from  cast  of  figures  in  relief.    From  the  living 
model,  the  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  Fred 
Halnon,  New  Cross,  for  a  figure  of  a  girl 
from  the  nude,  well  balanced  and  graceful 
in  pose,  with  one  hand   on    the  head  and 
the   left  extended.      Two    or    three    other 
models,     one     by     II.     Miller,      of     New 
Cross,     for     the      same    subject    are    ex- 
hibited.    The  drawing  and  painting  from  the 
living  model  are  not  up  to  the  usual  standard 
— a  fact  that  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
examiners.     This  is  the  case  with  the  full- 
length  drawings  of  figures  exhibited.     The 
silver  medal  is  given  to  Thomas  C.  Derrick, 
Bristol,    for    a    well-balanced    figure,   well 
studied;  andalsotoIIerbertBudd.Hanley.  for 
a  careful  study  of  figure.     AVe  also  notice  the 
drawings  of  details  of  the  human  figure,  and 
a  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  J.  Wilson  Baxter, 
Carlisle,    for   drawings    of    hands    and  feet 
from  life  excellently  drawn.     Gilbert  Rogers, 
Liverpool,   has  a   well-studied    oil-painting 
from    the   nude   figure   (bronzj  medal).     A 
drawing  of  hands  and  feet  in  rod  crayon  may 
also  be   mentioned.     The  Time  studies  are 


interesting.  We  notice  the  modelling  from 
life  of  heads ;  capitals  for  pilasters  with 
foliage  ;  design  for  a  ceramic  mosaic  border  ; 
a  clock-case;  for  a  common  seal,  &c.  Silver 
medals  are  awarded  to  Gilbert  Eogerj,  Liver- 
pool, and  Albert  W.  Dodd,  of  the  same  place, 
tor  very  able  drawings  in  this  useful  branch 
of  art  training,  which  tests  the  individual 
power  of  the  students.  A  good  standard  of 
excellence  has  been  attained. 

In  the   designs  for   furniture,  decoration, 
stainedglass,  and  metal  the  general  level  of  the 
work  in  the  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  is 
creditable,  though  we  do  not  see  many  designs 
of  high  excellence.     There  is,   as  the   ex- 
aminers say,  a  ' '  striving  towards  eccentricity 
for  eccenti-icity's  sake."    Often  this  question- 
able quality  is  mistaken  for  orginality.    One 
of  the  best   designs  for  furniture  is  by  a 
Camberwell   student,   Hubert    Martin,    who 
obtains  a  silver  medal  for  a  lady's  writing- 
cabinet,  in  which  the  Knes  are  suggested  by  the 
construction    instead  of   being   dictated  by 
mere  fancy,  as  in  the  work  based  on  theL'Art 
Nouveau  style.     The  cabinet  is  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose,  and  is  refined  in  detail.     The 
design  is  accompanied  by  an  executed  piece 
of  furniture.     A   jewel-casket  in  coloured 
gesso,  by  Ernest  E.  Clark,  Derby,  may  also 
be  mentioned,  which  takes  the  same  medal. 
The  treatment  of  the  gesso  ornament  and  the 
colour    are   restrained.      Gladys    M.    Baly, 
Eegent-street  (Polytechnic),  is  the  recipient 
of  the  same  prize  for  an   overmantel  with 
incised  and  stained  wood  panels,  which  has 
a  freshness  of  treatment,  though  the  wood  is 
rather  dark  and  there  is  a  lack  of  coherence 
in  the  composition.     The  designs  for  bellows 
are  clever.     One  of  these  takes  the  silver 
medal,  by  Edward  Scott,  Bradford  Technical 
College,  which  shows  a  skilful  adaptation  of 
material  and  good  outline.  The  second  design, 
by  John  W.  '\ViIkinson,  Lancaster,  of  repousse 
cojiper,   is,   in  our    opinion,   worthy  of  the 
same  prize.     There  is  a  commonsense  con- 
structional treatment,   and   the  outline  and 
detail  are  clever.      We  hope  to  iUustrate  this 
and     other     designs     shortly.       Geraldine 
Morris,  Birmingham,    takes  a   silver  medal 
for  a  design  for  a  piano  front  and  an  over- 
mantel.     The    panels   for    the  piano  front 
represent    poetical     themes,    in    which    the 
figures  introduced  are   of  the  Burne-Jones 
type,  but  the  colouring  is  rather  hard  and 
bright.     The  frieze  by  Arthur  Paul   has  a 
series    of    winged    figui'es   or    angels    with 
foliage.     The  arrangement  is  bold.    George 
Mason's    design    for    a    stenciEed    hanging 
is    rather    dark    in    the    ground,    but    the 
design  is  bold  ;   it  receives  a  silver  medal. 
Jessie  Lacon,   Bii'mingham,  takes  the  prize 
also  for  a  stained  wood  piano  front  of  decided 
merit,   and  the    specimens    worked  exhibit 
artistic  skill.     We  have  spoken  of  Herbert 
Budd's    pottery  panels    for    a    fireplace  as 
exhibiting  a   true   conception   of  design  for 
decorative  panels  in  woodwork.     Charles  E. 
Connor's  (Ilanley)  designs  for  pottery  panels 
for  wardrobe  and  music  cabinet  are  broadly 
treated,  and  display  a  decorative  feeling  ;  the 
panel   of    "Music''   is  admirable.     A  book 
prize  is  given  for  J.  Skinner's  design  for  dado 
tiles  in  raised  line  majolica.     A  design  for 
a  nursery  overmantel  by  Louise  E.  Jacobs, 
Hull,  we  have  also  mentioned  in  the  silver 
medal  works.  Miss  Jacobs  has  certainly  given 
evidence  of  a  true  decorative  conception  in  the 
arrangement  of  dancing  maidens  and  renne- 
uient   of  colour.      Clara  Lavington,   Iieods. 
shows  some  clever  designs  based  on  a  flower- 
ingplantinmonoohrome,  polychrome,  and  twi' 
colours,  for  which  this  medal  is  awarded,  and 
Austin  0.   Spare,   Lambeth,   also  takes  the 
prize   for   designs   for    figure    compositions 
showing  invention.      Amongst   the    bronze 
medal     de.signs    we    notice    several    of    a 
decorative  character  :   a  painted  plaque  by 
Janet  Simpson,  Ilanley  ;  tor  a  pottery  corbel 
by  G.  Brain,  which  is  clever  but  poor  m  the 
detail;  for   stenciUed   decoration  by  Jame; 
Mac'N'icar  Munro,  lleywood ;  for  a  piano 
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front    by    Lilian    Archer,     Hornsey  ;     for 
enamelledLiiuoges panels;  for  silver  brooches, 
clasps,   pendants  ;   for  stencilled  friezes  ;  for 
book   illustrations;    for  a  ball-room   frieze, 
composed  of  figures  of  youths  and  maidens 
dancing,  by  AVinifred  Stamp,  Eegent-street, 
a  design  we  have  seen  before ;  for  an  altar 
cross  by   Maggie    Eichardson,    Xew   Cross, 
containing  the  Crucifixion  and  four  enamel 
subjects    in    the   four    corners    of  arms,    a 
design  of  some  originality ;  and  for  a  wall- 
fountain     (modelled) ;    for    a    triptych   and 
holy     water  -  vessel    by    Josephine    Eiver- 
stone.  New  Cross;  and  for  a  clock-case  by 
Abbott  Xewbury  Trent,  West  Ilam,  of  some 
merit  in  design.     These   are  all  works  ex- 
hibiting in  many  cases   skilful  adaptation  of 
material  with  artistic  skill  in  detail.   Amongst 
those    designs    which    have    received    book 
prizes   we   find   some    that    are    worthy    of 
higher  recognition  in  design  or  workmanship 
taken  individually.     Thus,  the   designs  for 
bath-room  tiles,  by  Minna  Beck,  Ilanley ; 
the    modelled    design    for    embossed   wall- 
filling,  by  "Walter  Potts,  Glossop :   a  design 
for  gesso  panel,  by  Ethel  Bannister,  Hull, 
indicate    thought  ;     and     there     are     some 
good    designs    for    wall    panels     by    other 
students.     Designs   for   nursery  decoration, 
by  Eugenie  Richards,  Nottingham,  and  the 
ink  sketches  of  figure  subjects  for  nursery 
books  for  children  are  decidedlj-  clever  and 
bright.     The  designs    for    colour  prints  we 
shall  illustrate.     Wall  tiles  are  indicitive  of 
an  improvement.     The   examiners'   "note" 
observes  that  a  number  of  the  designs  for 
tiles  have  been  rejected  because  no  colours 
are  shown.    They  also  "  deprecate  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  design  in  identical  spaces  of 
the  ornament  in  cases  where  the  design  is 
pictorial    and    is    not    connected    with    the 
ornament.       In    proportion    as    the    design, 
becomes   more   pictorial,   the    monotony    of 
repetition   becomes   more   apparent."     They 
call  attention  to  a  design    for  wall  tiles  by 
John   O'Neill   Blair,    Belfast,   for    which    a 
bronze  medal  is  awarded,  where  the  figure  of 
the  animal  is  "well  treated,  becoming  a  duly 
subordinated    feature    of     the     ornamental 
design."  Thedesign  of  potterypanelsforfurni- 
tare  is  an  excellent  subject,  though  very  few 
designs  are  submitted.     The  best  are  those 
of  Charles  E.  E.  (Jonnor,  already  mentioned. 
A  book  prize  is  given  to  James  W.  Black- 
burn, of  Huddersfield,  for  tiles,  which  repre- 
sent  boldness    and    quaintuess   of    concep- 
tion.    David  II.   Ilodge,  of  Plymouth,   also 
has  a  good   design.     In  this  connection  we 
may  refer  to  the  studies  of  historii'  styles  of 
ornament  which  are  valuable  examples  for 
imitation,  so  far,  indeed,  as  we  can  recom- 
mend   the    reproduction     of     old     designs. 
Among  the    works    wo    notice    Gladys   M. 
Baly's     studies     of     old     armour,     which 
receive   a    book     prize,     the     examples    of 
armoured  horse,  &c.,  being  from  the  Tower 
.    of  London.     We  shall  illustrate  this   soon. 
The  designs  for  door  furnitui-e,  finger-plates, 
escutcheons  are   not  numerous.     Joseph  B. 
Petch  is  awarded  a  book  prize  for  his  work 
m.  brass,  which  is   sensible    in    design  and 
treatment.      Violet  E.  Brunton,    Liverpool, 
receives  the  prize  for  a  memorial  tablet.    The 
design  is  simple  in  character  and  refined  in 
'detail,    no   excess  of  meaningless   ornament 
■    being  attempted.      The  design    for    a   pro- 
cessional cross  and  the  details  and  executed 
work  by  Ester  E.  Tatlow,  Wolverhampton, 
are  of   merit.     The  cross  is  in  copper,  gilt, 
silver,  and  enamel,  the  ornament  of  Greek 
design,    and   the   work   exhibits   knowledge 
and  taste.     Near  it  Harold  Clive  Catt,  Wool- 
wich, exhibits  design  for  a  chalice  and  paten 
on  silver    and    enamels,    chaste   in  outline. 
Charles  Hughes,  Tottenham,  receives  a  bronze 
medal  for  a  copper  and  silver  plaque  which  is 
designed  in  a  manner  suitable  for  its  material 
and  use  ;    and  in   repousse  we   note  Arthur 
Penny's  (Camden)  design  for  an  iron  dish, 
which  also  is  adapted,   and  is   simply  and 
quietly  treated  in  repousse.   On  the  whole  the 


designs  for  metal  work  and  jewelry  display  an 
advance  on  previous  work.  The  material  has 
been  better  adapted  to  the  requirements,  and 
the  ornament  designed  on  right  principles. 
But  in  ironwork  we  notice  very  little  that  is 
good.  The  examiners  regret  the  fact  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  ironwork.  We  cannot 
understand  why  so  little  attention  has  been 
given  the  electric  Hght  standards,  which 
certainly  opens  a  wide  field  for  design.  The 
designs  sent  are  below  the  average  in  design, 
and  the  desigus  for  gates  are  of  much  less 
merit  than  we  have  seen  before.  In  other 
branches,  too,  as  in  pottery,  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  design  is  not  so  high.  The 
silver  medal  design  for  a  sgraffito  plaque,  by 
Margaret  Annie  Smith,  we  briefly  noticed 
last  week,  is  certainly  an  exception.  The 
lines  of  the  centre  figures  and  the  flowing 
cloudlike  emanations  are  exceedingly  refined 
and  subtle  in  grace  and  motion,  and  we  may 
notice  also  Rosalind  Fouracre's  (Plymouth) 
design  for  a  plaque  in  sgraffito  for  the  taste 
of  the  design  in  the  masses  and  detail.  We 
i-eferred  to  other  silver  medal  designs  last 
week  in  this  class  of  work. 

In  gold  and  silver  work  and  enamels,  &c., 
there  are  a  few  clever  designs  which  seek  to 
escape  from  the  hackneyed  forms  of  the  trade 
jewellers.  New  ideas  are  noticed  in  the  gold 
medal  design  by  Edith  M.  Linnell,  Bir- 
mingham, for  a  set  of  designs  for  clasps, 
hatpius,  &c.,  which  show  careful  study  and 
adaptation  to  the  material  and  use.  Ethel  M. 
Poppleton,  Leicester,  receives  a  sOver  medal 
for  designs  for  a  chain,  pendant,  and  buttons, 
which  show  delicacy  and  good  taste ;  these 
are  of  silver  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  silver 
medal  is  given  to  Ernest  E.  Clark.  Derby,  for 
designs  for  jewel-caskets  in  gilt  wood  and 
matt  surface  with  coloured  gesso  panels, 
which  exhibit  artistic  skill  and  feeling.  A 
bronze  modal  goes  to E. T.W.Ware.  Stepney, 
for  design  of  much  refined  feeling.  Fanny 
Bunn,  Birmingham,  takes  the  silver  medal  for 
her  designs  for  panel,  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,'' 
and  for  an  enamelled  box-lid,  both  of  merit ; 
and  the  panel  in  Limoges  enamel  by  Gertrude 
M.  Hart,  of  the  same  town,  is  certainly  a 
pleasing  adaptation,  and  the  colour  is  har- 
monious. On  the  whole,  a  better  knowledge 
of  materials  and  a  higher  sense  of  form  and 
line  are  exhibited  in  the  designs  and  work. 

The  book  illustrations  are  not  quite  equal 
in  number  to  those  of  previous  years.  We 
note  a  few  of  them.  Arthur  Watts,  Regent- 
street,  has  two  designs  of  considerable  in- 
vention in  black  and  white,  cleverly  drawn, 
which  are  awarded  a  silver  medal.  The 
subject  of  one  represents  the  Red  Knight 
coming  back  to  his  mother  the  sea,  bearing 
dead  Elsinore.  The  other  subject  is 
"Riches."  A  bronze  medal  is  given  to 
Geraldine  ^Morris  for  a  set  of  small  black  and 
white  designs  for  book  illustrations  of 
popular  subjects,  the  "  Scarf  and  Scrip," 
"  Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  &c.-  -these  are  cleverly 
drawn  ;  also  to  Gertrude  J.  .Slade.  St. 
Albans,  for  illustrations  of  old  buildings  ;  to 
Richard  E.  Clarke,  Scarborough,  for  designs 
for  illustration  of  romantic  landscapes, 
bird's-eye  views  of  a  Medi;ieval  city  and  of 
cathedral  city,  very  cleverly  executed  in 
black  and  white.  Eugenie  Richards  takes 
a  book  prize  for  her  clever  designs  for 
colour  prints  for  children's  books  in  ink. 
The  figures,  Dutch  and  other,  are  freely  and 
well  drawn  with  a  sense  of  humour.  These 
we  shall  illustrate.  The  colour  prints  are 
interesting,  and  more  inventiveness  in  the 
subjects  arc  shown.  Austin  O.  Spare,  of 
Lambeth,  receives  a  silver  medal  for  a  set  of 
clever  figure  compositions,  which  display 
invention  and  sense  of  colour.  Margaret 
Lloyd's  (Liverpool)  bronze  medal  design,  in 
which  historic  costumes  are  treated  with  a 
decorative  sense  of  Hne,  shows  the  value  of 
the  stencil  in  works  of  this  kind.  Iler 
stencilled  fan-covers  are  also  clever  applica- 
tions of  the  same  process. 

The  designs  for  posters   show  a  decided 


improvement  in   this  class   of  art,   so  often 
associated    with    mistaken    ideas.      At    one 
time  these  designs  were  more  or  less  pictorial, 
in    which     the     artist     sought    to    produce 
pictures  or  figure  compositions  ;  now  designs 
are   dictated    by  a   more  logical   sense.     A 
bronze  medal  is  given  to  Gertrude  Comber, 
of  Regent-street   Polytechnic,   for  a   design 
exhibiting   a   sensible   treatment  of  subject 
and    colour.       Book     prizes    are    awarded 
to    Arthur     Mackinder,      Lincoln,     for    a 
treatment  that  will  commend  itself  to  the 
true    artistic    mind,    and    to    Frank  <|uii'k, 
Fenton,  for  a  clever  drawing  of  "  Cinderella." 
The  designs  for   book   covers  also  show  an 
improved  sense  of  ornament,  both  in  modeUed 
leather  and   rcpoux^^e.     An  embossed  leather 
Prayer-book  case,  by  Kate  M.  Eadie,  Birming- 
ham,  conceived  in    a    true    spirit,  takes   a 
silver  medal ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  notice 
other  creditable   work  of  modelled  leather. 
Stencil    hangings     show    an     advance.     In 
correct  principles  a  greater  variety  is  shown, 
and  the  designs  .are  more  useful,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  process.     The  blending  of 
colour   to   imitate  painting  is  not  so  much 
seen.     These  are  distinct  gains.     The  silver 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  David  11.  Ilodge, 
Plymouth,  for  a  frieze  and  wall  filling  for 
an     able     treatment,     though     the    colour 
shown  in   the   sketch  is  preferable  to   that 
used.      The  same  prize  is  given  to  George 
Mason,    of     Bradford,    for     a     clearly   ex- 
pressive   design    and    colour    scheme  ;  also 
to  Constance  Salisbury,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  a  simply  arranged  design  for  wall-hang- 
ing, treated  in  a  correct  manner.     A  bronze 
medal  is  given  to  Han-y  A.  Wright,  Brad- 
ford, for  a  stencilled  hanging,  well  arranged 
and  effective,  and  a  book  prize  to  Winifred 
E.  Burnup,   Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  a  clever 
stencilled  design ;    but  the  colour  treatment 
is  not  as  sati.sfactory  as  it  might  be.     The 
wallpapers   are   not  up   to   the   standard  of 
previous  years,   and  not    one   receives    the 
bronze  medal — a  rather  remarkable  fact.  We 
cannot  refer  here   to    the    textile    designs, 
painted  muslins,  hangings,  itc,  which  occupy 
a  g.allery.     There  are  very  few  designs  for 
linoleum,    and    only   one  receives  a  bronze 
medal  (Naomi  C.  Gfray,  Battersea)  for  a  proper 
treatment  of  material.     A  bronze  medal  goes 
to   Lily   Day,  of   Norwich,   for  her   design, 
"  Venus  Victrix,"  an  embroidered  panel  for 
overmantel,    cleverly    executed.     Mabel    B. 
Keighley,  Plymouth,  takes  a  bronze  medal 
for   a    panel    in    needlework  and  applique, 
showing    a    right     association    of    the   two 
methods.     The   embroideries   and    laces  are 
numerous,  and  the    designs  are   up    to  the 
standard.     We   can   only  mention   a   design 
for    an    embroidered    chasuble,    by   Lizzie 
Perry,    Cork,  which    is    well   designed   for 
its   purpose,  and    is    truly   symbolic.      The 
cross  perhaps    is    rather    large  and  out  of 
scale  with  the  vestment,  but  the  treatment 
is  suitable.     The  designs  for  embroidery  are 
creditable,  though  not  of  high  merit,  and  a 
panelled  figure  design   for  a  linen  cloth  for 
r'ommunion   table   is   tastefully  treated  and 
executed  by  Minnie  Bolton,  of  Birmingham. 
We    have    no    space    left    to    refer    to    the 
modelling  and  drawings  from  the  Antique, 
painting  from  still   life,  water-colours,  &c., 
though  there  is  a  better  appreciation  shown 
of  methods,  colour,  light,  and  shade.    Arthur 
Macklinder,  Lincoln,  has  a  clever  group  in 
oils  of  a  clock   with  weight.     The  stained- 
glass  window  and  reflected  light  on  wall  are 
painted   with    much    feeling.     We   hope  to 
illustrate   this.     It    takes  a    bronze   medal. 
We  may  add  there  is  much  confusion  in  the 
arrangement    of    the    works,  which    entails 
immense  trouble  on  visitors.     Each  subject 
and  the  prizes  should  be  grouped  together, 
and   in    this    way   much    fruitless   toU   and 
search  would  be  avoided. 


Tlie  Lambeth  Borough  Council  has  purchased  a 
site  for  £1,100  at  Brockwell  Park  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  upon  it  a  public  library. 
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SHOP  AND  COTTAGE  NEAR  BOLTON. 

WE  give  herewith  a  perspective  drawing  of  a 
small  huilding  near  Bolton,  consisting  of 
shop  and  house,  with  cottage  adjoining,  all  being 
built  of  local  patent  bricks ;  upper  part  of  shop 
roughcast.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Cun- 
liffe  and  Tilling,  F.K.I.B.A.,  of  Bolton. 


A  TALL  CONCRETE  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

THE  Ingalls  building  in  Cincinnati,  erected  at 
a  corner  of  two  business  streets,  is  fifteen 
stories  high,  and  is  entirely  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  It  is  50ft.  by  100ft.  The 
structure  resembles  those  of  other  steel  concrete 
buildings  ;  but  this  is  the  first  tall  otiice  structure 
built  on  this  system,  and  new  methods  had  to  be 
used.  It  differs  much  from  the  ordinary  steel- 
cage  skyscraper,  where  the  operations  conform  to 
recognised  standards,  and  is  of  two  distinct 
classes :  steel  construction  and  floor  and  wall 
building,  which  are  successively  executed.  In 
the  concrete  building  the  construction  has  to  be 
carried  up  solidly  and  continuously.  After  the 
site  was  cleared,  and  the  adjacent  buildings 
shored  and  underpinned,  the  foundations  were 
laid,  the  footings  were  built,  and  the  column  and 
wall  moulds  were  set  on  them.  The  Eiii/iiitrrin;/ 
liicoi-rl  says :  Most  of  the  columns  in  the  stress 
fronts  have  concentric  independent  footings, 
about  lift,  square  and  2ft.  deep.  For  the 
columns  in  the  party-wall  there  is  not  room  to 
make  separate  concentric  footings  of  sufficient 
area  without  extending  under  the  adjacent  build- 
ings ;  these  columns  are,  therefore,  arranged  in 
pairs  with  those  of  the  nearest  interior  longitudinal 
row,  and  each  pair  is  supported  on  a  single  length 
footing  perpendicular  to  the  party-wall,  and 
symmetrical  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two 
columns.  There  are  six  of  these  footings,  which 
consist  essentially  of  a  continuous  pyramidal 
platform  having  integral  with  it  an  upper 
longitudinal  rib,  which,  like  the  extended  base, 
is  reinforced  with  twisted  steel  rods  calculated  to 
take  the  tensile  stress.  This  construction  re- 
sembles the  system  of  grillages,  distributing 
girders  and  columns  to  balance  wall  columns  in 
steel  cage  construction,  and  has  the  merit  of 
making  the  whole  substructure  a  single  solid  mass 
instead  of  separate  members.  The  wall  connecting 


these  exterior  columns  is  cast  with  them,  and  is 
only  tin.  thick  next  the  adjacent  building. 
Around  the  wlrdows  the  walls  are  Sin.  thick 
to  provide  suitable  reveals ;  the  street  walls 
are  Gin.  The  licord  give  illustrations  of 
the  building  during  erection,  and  the  details  of 
foundations  and  the  concrete  mixing  plant  and 
moulds.  Messrs.  Elza  and  Anderson  were  the 
architects  who  designed  and  supervised  the  work. 
Four  large  bins  were  built  on  the  cellar  floor,  and 
were  filled  with  cement,  sand,  and  stones, 
delivered  by  waggons,  and  dumped  through  holes 
in  the  side- walk.  The  cement  bin  was  provided 
with  a  special  inclined  chute  to  allow  the  cement 
bags  to  slide  down  to  the  lower  level,  and  these 
bins  contained  material  enough  for  two  stories  of 
building.  Special  barrows  were  used  for  sand 
and  stone  to  insure  the  proper  proportion  of  each, 
and  these  materials  and  the  required  bags  of 
cement  were  dumped  from  the  wheelbarrows 
directly  en  to  the  revolving  drum  of  concrete 
mixer,  and  then  were  discharged  into  the 
hauling  bucket.  This  is  described.  The  mixer, 
bucket,  and  wheelbarrows  are  made  by  the  Ran- 
some  Concrete  Machinery  Co.  The  average  pro- 
gress is  about  three  stories  per  month  of  finished 
structure.  The  columns  are  made  in  moulds, 
having  vertical  boards  nailed  to  outside  horizontal 
battens  to  form  the  sides  of  square  pillars.  They 
are  held  in  place  by  horizontal  wood  yokes  on 
opposite  sides,  connected  by  bolts  through  the 
projecting  ends.  The  moulds  for  floor  beams  and 
girders  are  carried  on  pairs  of  wooden  joists  on 
the  column  moulds,  supported  where  necessary  by 
extra  joists  and  verticals.  These  moulds  are  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  planks  nailed  or  clamped 
together,  and  on  their  upper  edges  to  horizontal 
2in.  planks  which  support  the  floor  slab.  No 
falsework  or  scaffolding  is  required.  The  column 
moulds  are  dumped  from  the  floor  above  to  the 
bottom  of  moulds,  the  steel  rods  being  placed 
before  concreting  is  commenced,  and  wired  in 
position.  We  may  add  the  Ferro-Concrete  Con- 
struction Company  are  doing  this  work.  The 
steel  reinforcement  of  floor  is  show  n.  The  hori- 
zontal, transverse,  and  longitudinal  floor  bars  are 
in  double  tiers,  supported  on  occasional  cross  rods 
to  hold  them  up  above  the  moulds  before  the 
concrete  is  placed.  This  is  dumped  from  wheel- 
barrows, spread  to  required  thickness,  rammed, 
and  the  surface  dressed  smooth  to  straightedge 


and  gauge.  The  moulds  for  the  wall  columis 
are  made  with  three  sides  only,  the  side  next  wall 
being  omitted  so  as  to  make  the  concrete  unite 
with  the  face  of  wall.  The  wall  moulds,  whiih 
are  pierced  by  openings,  are  built  of  horizonlal 
boards  fastened  together  with  vertical  battens 
nailed  on  the  outside  about  3ft.  apart.  Three 
sets  of  moulds  are  used,  so  that  the  lower  oce  is 
constantly  removed  and  re-erected  while  the 
upper  one  remains  in  service.  The  walls  are 
f  iced  with  marble  and  brick  veneer.  The  work 
is  still  in  progress.  The  concrete  girders  are 
supported  as  long  as  possible  after  the  mjulds  are 
removed,  so  as  to  afford  the  concrete  time  to 
attain  its  maximum  strength  before  being  loaded. 
They  are  wedged  up  to  temporary  vertical  shores 
under  their  centres.  This  building  will  be  a  good 
example  of  the  possibilities  of  concrete  reinforced 
with  steel.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Enr/ineeriihi 
llrcorr!  for  these  particulars,  and  refer  our  readers 
to  that  journal  for  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  work  and  apparatus  employed.  When  com- 
pleted, this  Cincinnati  oflSce  building  will  afford 
an  example  of  the  method  of  construction.  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  that  in  London  a  similar  use 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction  may  be  made 
for  certain  structures  •'  The  engineering  designs 
and  details  of  construction  were  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Hooper,  chief  engineer  to  the  con- 
tractors, the  Ferro-Concrete  Construction  Co. 


TESTING  A  FLOOR. 

AN  instructive  and  interesting  experiment 
took  place  before  a  company  of  architects, 
engineers,  and  other  scientific  experts  last  week 
at  the  extensive  stores  of  Jlessrs.  Whitbread 
and  Co.,  of  High-road,  Tottenham,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  test  a  floor  25ft.  9in.  span  con- 
structed on  Ilennebique's  patent  system  of  ferro- 
concrete by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.,  of  Gray's 
Inn-road.  Mr.  Arthur  Dixon  is  the  architect  of 
the  new  buildings.  The  Hennebique  system  of 
fcrro- concrete  construction  has  this  decided  ad- 
vantage over  many  other  systems,  it  employs 
each  material  to  the  most  economic  advantage 
to  perform  its  own  function,  not,  as  in  many 
others,  using  iron  and  concrete  wastefully,  and 
without  regard  to  their  distinctive  functions. 
Thus  the  beam  on  this  system  is  treated  in  the 
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most  scientific  manner.     The  portion  above  the 
neutral  axis  engaged  to  resist  compression  is  of 
concrete,  while  the  lower  part  is  composed  of  steel 
rods  emhedded  in    the  concrete,  which  take  all 
the  tensile  stress,  the  shearing  stresses  being  dealt 
with  by  steel  stirrups  hooked  at  top  of  beam,  which 
support  the  rods  at  intervals,  and  are  placed  nearer 
together  at  the  points  of  support.     In   fact,   the 
ferro- concrete  beam  in  its  construction  resembles 
the  old-fashioned  trussed  timber  beams,  in  which 
an  inverted  iron  bar  truss  was  introduced  in  the 
thickness  between  two  pieces  of  timber.     In  the 
Hennebique   sj-stem   the    lower  steel   rods    pass 
horizontally  through  just  above  the  soffit  of  beam, 
while  the   rods   above  form  an  inverted  truss  in 
tension   where   the    greatest    bending    moment 
exists,  the  ends  being   carried    up    to    the    top 
of  beam  or   over    the  support    if    it   is   a    con- 
tinuous    beam.       The     strains    on     the     beam 
are   thus     utilised    to     the     greatest     extent  ; 
concrete   is    superseded    when    it    has    little   to 
do.     We  may  compare    the   Hennebique  system 
of    floor     with     the     I     rolled     iron     or     steel 
beam,  but  instead  of  the  narrow  upper  flange  of 
the    latter,    the    compression    is  taken  by   half 
the  concrete  floor  slab  on  each  side  of  the  con- 
crete beam,  and  the  tensile  stress  by  the   steel 
rods  in  the  bottom  part  of  beam  ;  thus  a  far  more 
efficient  floor  is  provided,  though   the   concrete 
beams  look  a  little  heavy  below.     On  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  last  Thursday  week,  the  floor,  over  a 
long  basementstore,  was  being  loaded  in  the  centre 
with  bags  of  ballast.     The  floor,  of  which  the  plans 
and  section  were  on  view,  is  one  of  cocsiderable 
length,  eleven  bays  of  lift.  2in.  centres,  and,  as 
we  have  said,   2.5ft.  9in.  clear  of  the  walls.     The 
maiD  cross-beams  are,  including  the  concrete  floor 
thickness,  27in.  in  depth,  or  22in.  from  ceiling  to 
soffit  of  beam,  and  its  width  is  19in.     There  are 
eight  steel  rods  at  the  bottom,  each  of  these  being 
l^in.  dia,meter.     The  effective  depth  of  floor  is 
about  21in.     These  main  beams  rest  on  concrete 
templates   or  plates   on   the    thick   brick   walls. 
Longitudinally,   the    floor    is    divided    by  four 
smaller  beams,  which  rest  on  the  larger  ;  each  of 
these  IS  9m.  by  5in.,  or  Uin.  deep  if  we  include 
the  thickness  of  floor.     In  these  beams  two  steel 
rods  are  imbedded  at  the  bottom.     The  concrete 
floonng  is  oin.  deep,  and  on  the  top  are  imbedded 
a  number  of  steel  bars  transversely.     One  large 
beam  at  the  end  of  store  has  a  weight  of  100  tons, 
and  SIX  steel  rods  top  and  bottom.  As  the  loading 
proceeded,    the    instruments    for    recording  the 
deflection  in  the  centre  beam  were  carefully  read, 


and  the  results  noted  in  the  diagram  on  a  table. 
Three  instruments — one  in  the  centre  and  one  at 
each  eni,  near  to  the  wall-bearings — were  used. 
We  were  informed  by  the  architect  that  a  live 
load  of  4cwt.   per  square  foot  was  required,  but 
that   the   floor   was    to    be    tested    up   to   Gcwt. 
per   foot,    or    50    per    cent,    in   addition.     The 
cement     and     shingle     were     mixed     in     the 
proportion    of     4     to    1 .      Slartineau's    cement 
was  used.     The  observations  and  readings  of  the 
instruments  showed  a  steady  curve  made  by  the 
increments  of  the   load.      When  57   tons    were 
placed  on  the  floor  there  was  barely  a  deflection 
on  centre  of    'in.     When   70  tons  were  put  on 
there   was   about   Jin.    or    nearly.       At    nearly 
3  o'clock  the  load  on  the  floor  had  reached  86  tons, 
or  equal  to  6cwt.  per  square  foot  of  flooring,  and 
the  deflection  was  as  nearly  as  could  be  read  I'sin. 
(4'Smm.),  very  small,  pro  vingthattheconcretebeam 
with  its  steel  rod  reinforcement  had  been  brought 
into  action.     The  load  on  the  floor  was  afterwards 
increased  by  50  per  cent.      Af'er  the  instruments 
were  read,  the  load  was  removed  and  the  reading 
was  again  taken.     The  result  of  the  test  is  highly 
satisfactory,  as  proving  the  value  of  this  combina- 
tion of  steel  and  concrete  for  floor  construction. 
The  deflection  under  the  load  is  too  email  to  be 
taken   into   account,    and   the   floor   and    beams 
resume  their  normal  condition  when  the   load  is 
removed.      We   notice   a   slight  but  appreciable 
camber  has  been  given  to  the  beams.     The  test 
is  another  proof  of  the  applicability  of  this  system 
to  the  construction  of  floors  carrying  heavy  loads. 
Some  time  ago  we  illustrated  examples  of    the 
system  applied  to  supports  and  floors,  and  poiri^ed 
out  the  fire-resisting  properties  of  the  invention. 
The  metal  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  is  well 
covered  with  concrete.     lender  the  most  intense 
heat  the  rods  are   kept  in   position.      They   are 
secured  to  the  body  of  the  concrete  by  the  stirrups, 
which  keep  them  from  twisting  or  buckling,   a 
source   of   danger    with     the    ordinary   iron    or 
steel  beam,  even  if   protected  underneath.     Mr. 
L.  G.  Mouchel  represents  the  Hennebique  system 
in  this  country. 


clubroom  is  spanned  by  an  open-timber  roof> 
the  floor  being  of  wood  blocks.  The  work  was 
admirably  executed  by  Messrs.  Colls  and  Sons, 
Dorking. 


THE    VILLAGE    CLUB,   HOLMWOOD. 

THE  club  and  caretaker's  residence  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,440,  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Heron  and  Bellaivs  and  John  H.  Beart 
Foss.  Local  materials  were  employed,  portions 
of  the  exterior  being  rendered  in  roughcast.    The 


OX   BUILDING   TIMBERS.— XXXin. 

HARDWOODS — {('onHrined). 

IN  the  enlargement  of  a  free  library  just  opened 
in  the  North-West  of  London  the  walls  are 
lined  for  about  4ft.  up  from  the  floor  with  a  dado 
of  pitchpine,   and  the   treatment  of  the  wood  in 
this  work  is  so  unfortunate  that  a  notice  of  it  may, 
with  advantage,  be  given  here,  as  the  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  this  failure,  if  applied  to  the  woods 
described  in  this  section,  will  show  the  use  and 
abuse  of  fancy  woods  in  ornamental  work.     All 
wood  used  in  joinery  is  covered  with  paint,  or 
polished,  this  latter  including  varnishing.    In  one 
case  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  completely  hidden, 
and  in  the  other  it  is  exposed  and  emphasised  by 
covering  it  with  gums   of   one  kind  or  another 
dissolved  in  spirit  or  oil.      Where  the  wood  is  to 
be  painted,  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  no  importance 
how  the  grains    run,     except  from  a  structural 
point    of    view,     and    this    is    not    now   under 
consideration  ;  but  when  the  grain  is  exposed  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  t  hat  the 
wood  be  cut  and  selected  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
that  special  part  of  the  framing  in  which  it  is  to 
be   used.     All  joinery   consists   of  framing   and 
panelling  with  added  mouldings,  and  where  the 
grain  is  to  be  exposed  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
the  panel  must  be  the  most  ornamental,  and  con- 
sequently   the   most   highly    figured  wcod ;  this 
being  so,  as  a  contrast  to  the  panel,  the  framing 
must  be  straight  framed   and  have  as  little  figure 
as  possible,  so  that  at  a  distance  the  eye  may  at 
once    distinguish    one   constructive    part   of  the 
framing  from  the  other   part.     In   other  words, 
the  stiles  and  rails  must  be  selected  so  that  they 
shall  stand  out  clearly  and   distinctly   from  the 
panels,   and  be  in  no  way  confused  with  them. 
Patchiness  of  effect   may   also    be   produced  by 
using  wood  of  different  shades:   sapwood,  dried 
before  it  "blues,"  is,  in  pitchpine,  ligh'ertban 
heartwood,  so  that  difference  of  shades  of  colour 
may  produce  as  important  an  effect  as  differences 
in  grain  or  figure.  Now,  in  the  particular  framing 
referred   to    there    are    mistakes   of   colour   and 
mistakes  of  grain,  and  these  are  striking  as  the 
work  is  new  and  highly  varnished.     In  several 
panels  there  is  a  joint  generally  to  one  side  or  the 
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other  of  a  centre  line.     On  one  side  of  this  joint 
the  wood  is  highly  figured,  on  the  other  side  it  is 
comparatively  plain.     This  throws  up  the  joint, 
marking  it  unmistakably,  and  disturbing  the  face 
of  the  panel  by  breaking  it  into  pieces  which 
abruptly    abut    against    each    other.     In   other 
panels  the  figure  is  the  same  all  over  the  panel ; 
but  one-fourth  the  panel  is  light  sapwood,  and 
the    other    three-fourths    dark    heartwood.     Of 
course,  the  result  is  equally  unfortunate,  for  the 
object  should  be  to  endeavour  to  hide  the  joint 
instead  of  making  it  plain  to  everyone.     In  the 
framing,  again,  some  of  the  stiles  and  rails  are  cut 
with  a  radial  face  and  others  with  a  tangential  face, 
giving  totally  different  "  figure  "  :  the  wood,  too, 
is  mixed  light  and  dark  sapwood,  "  kiln  dried" 
perhaps,  and  heartwood.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
decidedly  patchy  and  bad,  and  to  one  who  knows 
that  a  very  little  time  and  thought  would  have 
prevented  this,  it  is  as  intolerable  as  the  neglect 
to  guard  against  it  is  inexcusable.     In  joiner)' 
■which  is  to  be  varnished,  all  the  different  pieces 
■which   go-  to   make   it   up   should   be    carefuUy 
selected    for    the   positions    which   they   are   to 
occupy.     Let  rill  the  stiles  and  rails  be  straight- 
grained,   and  all  the  panels  be  figured,  and  the 
same  coloured  wood  be  used  throughout  for  the 
former,  and,  if  necessary,  another  coloured  wood 
for  all  the  latter  ;  but  avoid  mixing  grain,  figure, 
and  colour  indiscriminately  all  over  the   work. 
If  the  stiles  are  4iu.   or   4Mn.   wide   and   iHn. 
thick,   let  the  4Hn.  y'rtir  be  from  a  radial  cut ;  if 
the  rails  are   of  the  same  width,  or  over,   let 
them,    too,    be    from    radial    cuts.     The    panels 
to  be  figured  must  be  cut  tangentially,  and  let 
them  all  be  so  cut,  and  of   wood   of   the   same 
quantity  of  figure,  and  of  the  same  colour.     On 
examining  the  boards  in  a  naked  floor  a  few  will 
be  seen  with  the  grain  running  in  parallel  lines 
from  one  end  of  the  board  to  the  other.     These 
parallel  lines  represent  a  section  of  the  tree  from 
■B'hich  the  board  was  cut,  along  a  line  radiating 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.     The  other 
boards  show  irregular  conical-shaped  lines  which 
follow  each  other  and  die  out  a  few  inches  apart 
all  along  the  board.     These  lines  represent  tan- 
gential sections  of  the  annual  rings,  and  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  board  will  tell  at  once  whether 
the  face  is  cut  radially  or  tangentially.     Again, 
if  the  face  of  a  tangeutiaUy  cut  board  is  round. 
having  originally  been  planed  flat,   that  face  is 
the  heart  of  the  wood  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  face 
of  the  board  is  hollow,  the  heart  face  is  on  the  j  oist, 
and  that  near  the  bark  is  turned  up.    In  selecting 
wood  for  framing,  an  inspection  of  the  end  of  the 
piece  will  always  tell  how.it  has  lieen  cut  and  the 
best  way  to  utilise  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
all  good  work,  after  the   -'deals"   are  selected, 
the  scantlings  required  should  be  marked  on  the 
end  before  they  are  handed  to  the  sawyer.    To 
turn  a  number  of  deals  over  to  a  sawyer  to  run 
them  anyhow  through  a  deal-frame  or  circular- 
saw  Is  only  to  butcher  the   stuff   and  ruin  the 
work.      AU     highly  -  ornamental     hardwood    is 
obtained    from    burrs,    warts,    excrescences,    or 
other   abnormal   gi-uwths    on   trees.     It   has   no 
strength  and  little  cohesion,  and  must,  therefore, 
to   stand   in  joinery,   be   cut    into   veneer,  and 
attached   to   some   straight-grained  wood  which 
will  support  it.     In   many  hardwoods,  a  slight 
change  of  colour  in  the  face  of  a  piece  of  veneer 
makessome  more  or  less  distinct  shape.  Inthiscase 
it  is  usual  to  join  in  a  wide  panel  each  face  of  the 
same  cut,  so  as  to  make  a  symmetrical  marking  in 
the  panel.     Even  in  door  panels  only  9in.  wide 
some  beautiful  effects  may  be  obtained  by  veneer- 
ing each  panel  face  in  four  pieces,  the  end  pieces 
being  mitred  into  two  others,  joined  down  the 
centre,  the  peculiar  marking  or  shaping  of  the 
grain  being  carefully  matched  in  all  four  pieces. 
There  is  no  handsomer  wood  for  oak  door  panels 
than  dark  jjoUard   oak,  especially  that  obtained 
from  trees  in  which  the  heart  has  been  decayed 
for  some  time.     A  tree  cut  for  this  purpose  by  the 
writer  was  over  7ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  hollow  in 
the  heart  of  over  51t.  in  some  places  :  in  fact,  it 
w.asashell  of   wood  about  12in.  thick.     To   cut 
this    down    with    a    "cross-cut"    saw    it    was 
necessary  to  lap  and  rivet  two  saw-blades  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  tree.     This  was  easily  done, 
as  there  was  an  opening  in  the  side  large  enough 
to  admit  the  workmen.     The  wood  proved  to  be 
of    such    a    splendid     rich    colour    and    hand- 
sjme     figure     that     at     a     distance     it    was 
almost    impossible     to     realise     it     was     wood 
when  the  face  was  carefuUy  matched  in  panelling 
(as  suggested  above)  and  'varnished.     It  is  quite 
possible  that  ■work   done   as   suggested   may  be 
considered  more  "  cabinet  "  than  joiner's  work, 


but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  good  joinery 
ia,  or  should  be,  quite  as  well  finished  as  cabinet 
work,  and  one  really  merges  into  the  other.  A 
good  bench  hand  should  be  able  to  do  good  work 
in  furniture  making,  and  some  of  the  best  oak 
doors  can  be  made  by  cabinet-makers  if  their 
joints  are  carefully  looked  after :  the  bench  hand 
is  best  at  joints  in  building  joinery — that  is,  in 
arranging  the  structural  part  of  them — but  for 
close  jointing  and  finish  the  cibinet- maker  will 
surpass  him  :  the  best  work  would  be  produced  bj' 
joiners  and  cabinet-makers  working  in  harmony 
to  secure  that  end.  To  make  this  plainer,  it  a 
cabinet-maker  makes,  say,  an  outside  door  in  oak 
and  it  shrinks,  daylight  can  be  seen  through 
the  mitres  if  the  mouldings  are  in  the  solid, 
for  he  has  not  arranged  his  joints  to  allow  for 
shrinkage.  A  joiner's  door,  no  matter  how  much 
it  shrinks,  in  reason,  will  have  been  so  constructed 
that  light  cannot  be  seen  through  it,  and  this  is 
so,  for  the  evolution  of  the  bench  joiner  has  been 
on  different  lines  to  that  of  the  cabinet-maker.  To 
some  architects  veneered  wood  is  an  abomination. 
This  \'iew  is  held  by  men  who  know  nothing 
about  wood,  or  only  as  much  as  the  old  lady  who, 
in  wishing  to  dispose  of  her  piano,  assures  the 
would-be  purchaser  that  the  case  is  all  "solid 
walnut."  Neither  see  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  wood,  if  it  were  solid  it  would  be 
perfectly  worthless  for  anything  but  the  fire,  and 
not  much  good  for  that.  "Gothic"  men  are 
dead  against  all  shams — at  least  they  say  so — and 
veneered  wood  is  one  of  these  ;  but,  after  all,  there 
is  less  false  construction  in  covering  one  wood  with 
another  which  needs  support,  than  in  buttressing 
walls  which  need  no  support,  or  in  putting  string- 
courses and  label  mouldings  where  there  is  no 
rain  to  be  thrown  off  the  walls,  and  where  they 
are  a  useless  and  expensive  nuisance.  The  Goth 
hates  all  shams  except  his  own  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Classic  man,  with  his  columns  which 
carry  nothing  until  he  puts  sham  entablatures  and 
cornices  on  them  ;  in  fact,  to  parody  "  Hudibras," 
both— 

CompouQd  for  shams  they  are  iaclia'd  to. 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

The  :e3thetic  value  of  any  particular  feature  in 
a  building  may  be  due  either  to  accident  in  its 
design  or  to  its  execution.  Leaving  the  former 
(as  it  is  popularly  understood)  out  of  the  question, 
for  an  architect  is  always  an  artist  in  his  own 
estimation,  it  is  obvious  that  work  which  shows 
on  the  face  of  it  careful  handling  and  thoughtful 
arrangement  of  parts  will  afford  more  pleasure  to 
a  spectator  than  that  which  is  clumsy  and  slip- 
shod. Veneered  work  will  therefore  be  valued 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is  put 
together,  and  to  make  its  use  a  sucoess  the 
workman  must  use  his  brains  as  well  as  his 
hands. 

Ikoxwool),  Xi/'i'f  lUI'ihtifiynins,  is  a  large 
deciduous  tree  found  in  Southern  India  (ranging 
northward  to  Bombay  and  Orissa),  Arracan,  and 
Burma  :  it  is  from  90ft.  to  100ft.  high  and  from 
.3ft.  to  4ft.  in  diameter.  Next  to  teak  it  is  the 
most  important  tree  in  Burma,  where  it  is  found 
in  all  deciduous  forests  of  the  Irrawaddy  Valley 
up  to  24'  latitude.  Ironwood  is  hard,  coarse- 
grainetl,  and  beautifully  mottled,  showing  wavy 
fibres  on  radial  sections.  The  colour  is  a  dark 
brown  inclining  to  red,  and  it  is  very  heavy,  a 
cube  foot  weighing  liOlb.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
resin  in  Indian  ironwood,  but  there  is  much  more 
in  the  Burmese  wood,  which  makes  it  the  more 
durable  wood  of  the  two.  Both  are  used  for  piles 
and  framing  in  viaducts  ;  much  of  this  wood  is  also 
used  for  railway  sleepers.  Honduras  ironwood  is 
a  tree  known  to  botanists  as  Luphtcea  h(ematoxi)h». 
New  South  Wales  ironwood,  Siinctirpiii  li-ptopr- 
t(4ii,  is  a  tree  about  'lOft.  high,  the  wood  being 
much  used  for  rough  engineering  work.  An 
ironwood  commonly  used  for  tool-handles  in 
Tasmania  is  furnished  by  a  small  tree  known  as 
Xiii'hi't  Uijiistriiui.  At  the  Cape  there  is  a  black 
ironwood,  Ohit  tuio-ifolin,  ■which  is  used  for  the 
framing  of  waggon  beds ;  it  is  as  durable  as 
Lignum  vitic.  A  white  ironwood  found  in  Natal, 
Tuihhihi  laiireolatii,  is  a  hard,  tough  wood  used 
like  the  black  ironwood  for  waggon  frames.  Some 
stray  logs  of  ironwood  find  their  way  into  the 
market  here,  but  they  are  not  purchased  for 
building  work.  Iuoxhakk,  Eii-nli/ptiii /iiiiiiiKlntc, 
is  an  Australian  tree  which  grows  to  a'bout  lOOft. 
high,  and  from  -'Jft.  to  Zkit.  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  hard,  strong,  and  tough,  but  without 
much  figure.  It  comes  here  in  squared  logs,  which 
are  sold  by  the  cube  foot,  caliper  measure,  at  about 
ISd.  There  are  usually  from  70  to  SOc.ft.  in  a  log. 
Karki,  Eucalyptus  diversieolor,  is  the  largest  and 


most  valuable  tree  found  in  the -Australian  forests  ; 
an  average  specimen  may  be  put  down  as  about 
■200ft.  high  and  4ft.  diameter,  with  no  branches 
within  from  130ft.  to  150ft.  of  the  ground.  Trees 
up  to  300ft.  high  are  not  unusual ;  they  have  a 
diameter  of  nearly  10ft.,  and  contain  over  100 
tons  of  timber  '.  This  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  elastic, 
and  tough ;  the  grain  shows  that  the  fibres  are 
interlaced,  which  makes  it  a  wood  hard  to  work, 
and,  therefore,  more  suitable  for  use  in  engineer- 
ing than  in  joinery.  Karri  may  be  seen  laid  in 
the  wood-block  paving  of  many  streets  in  London, 
1  hiblin,  and  other  cilies  ;  it  is  easily  recognisable 
by  its  deep  red  colour.  The  blocks  are  usually 
yin.  by  Sin.  on  the  face.  For  heavy  traffic  the 
depth  is  oin.  ;  in  other  cases  4in.  is  found  to  be 
ample.  In  PadJington  the  life  of  a  "Baltic 
deal  "  block  is  from  five  to  nine  years,  according 
to  the  traflic  :  Karri  is  found  to  last  three  or 
four  times  as  1  mg  in  this  latter  respect.  Jarkah, 
Eiicnhiptin  iniyi/niit'i,  though  it  is  shorter  and 
more  brittle  in  the  grain  than  Karri,  ranks  with 
it  in  value  for  wood-paving.  Jarrah  has  been 
used  for  furniture  and  joining  ;  its  hardness, 
durability,  and  colour  recommend  it  for  both 
purposes;  but  the  labour  in  working  it  will  pre- 
vent this  wood  froai  being  extensively  used  in 
building.  \Vith  that  perversity  which  character- 
ises dealers  in  wood,  they  have  given  the  name  of 
"  pine  "  to  the  timber.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
before  that  they  persist  in  calling  real  pine  "  fir  " 
and  "  deal"  ;  Sequoia,  Jarrah,  and  Mid-European 
pine  are  all  "redwood"!  Prime  "Kauri  pine" 
planks  are  put  on  the  London  market  from 
l}in.  to  .)in.  thick.  Common  widths  for  the 
Ijin.  are  '22in.,  these,  4  and  -^in.  thick,  can  be 
had  up  to  IGin.  wide,  the  lengths  being 
from  6  to  38ft.  .Tarrah,  "dry,"  in  scant- 
ling3,  can  be  obtained  from  Sin.  by  Jin.  up, 
and  from  5  to  26ft.  long.  An  ordinary  market- 
able stuff  lin.  board  is  worth  about  3d.  per  foot. 
LiuN'CM  ViTX,  Giiii'ieii  II  of/ieiiil'',  is  an  evergreen 
tree  found  growing  in  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Cuba, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  where  it  seldom  a'.tains 
a  greater  height  than  from  20ft.  to  30ft.  The  wood 
is  very  hard,  and  so  heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water,  a 
cubic  foot  weighing  SSjlb.  (water  weigh'*  only 
Ij-'jlb.).  The  lignum  vit;e  of  British  Guiana 
is  the  wood  of  I.rmi  h  .f'v/iii.n,  a  tree  which  grows 
from  30ft.  to  00ft.  high,  and  from  16in.  to  ISin. 
in  diameter.  New  South  Wales  lignum  vit:v  is 
.iriiiirifalcata,  a.  shrub,  in  fact,  which  attains  a 
height  of  from  15tt.  to  20tt.,  and  a  diameter  of  from 
Sin.  to  14in.  Another  lignum  vit;c,  Cfi/Hstrh 
ijir'tdr'tval'tfi^  is  common  in  Oranian  and  Agerian  ' 
Tell,  and  in  Tunisia  :  the  heartwood  of  this  tree  ' 
is  brownish  red,  and  the  sapwood  white.  There  is  . 
alsoalignum  vit;e  in  the  Lower  Guinea  andilozam-  • 
bique district;  itis  thewoodofalargetree  known  as  j 
(i.nhrc'iiM  (niiie.itiiiii.  This  is  also  compact  and  ■ 
hard,  the  heartwood  being  a  deep  reddish  brown,  'i 
with  white  sapwood.  Lignum  vitic  comes  into  i 
the  London  market  from  Jamaica  and  Maraca^ibo.  ' 
It  is  sold  by  the  ton  in  pieces  weighing  a  little 
under  IcwL  each.  Loci"st  Woou,  Hiimcn'in . 
rriiirbnril,  is  an  abundant  tree  in  British 
Guiana,  where  it  grows  from  00  to  SOft.  high,  with  - 
a  diameter  of  8ft.  or  Oft.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
close  grained,  the  colour  being  reddish  brown 
streaked.  It  does  not  split  or  warp,  and  takes  a 
good  polish.  Locust  wood  is  also  found  in 
Tiinidad.  .Some  logs  from  Demerara  were 
recently  oft'ered  for  sale  in  Lomlon  ;  the  smallest 
log  contained  about  4 left.,  and  the  largest  ',l5ft., 
calliper  measure.  A  locust  wood,  It'ihiiiia 
/j^i ii'lmariii,  grows  east  of  the  liocky  ilountains- 
in  the  United  States ;  this  tree  attains  a  height- 
of  from  70ft.  to  soft.,  with  a  diameter  of  from 
3ft.  to  4ft.  The  wood  is  largely  used  for  trenails.- 
JIahooany,  Sicii/enic  miih/iiiuiii,  is  a  large  tree, 
which  yields  the  most  valuable  furniture- wood. 
In  building  it  is  commonly  used  for  handrails, 
w.c.  seats,  and  bath-tops  ;  in  good  work  it  is 
used  for  sashes,  doors,  and  partitions  in  b:mks 
and  other  commercial  buildings.  The  architect 
uses  it  in  his  T-squares,  the  open  grain  of  the 
wood  rendering  it  necessary  that  the  ruling  edge 
of  the  blade  be  covered  with  a  strip  of  ebony. 
.V  few  months  ago  three  logs  of  mahogany  from 
Asim  sold  for  i'3,230  ;  they  were  cut  from  one 
tree,  and  contained  6,852  superficial  feet.  The 
largest  log  was  25ift.  long  and  46in.  deep  at  the 
butt.  African  mahogany,  Khaya  6V'«<y"/"«"*.  18 
shipped  from  Axim,  Assinee,  Benin,  Boutry, 
Cape  Coast,  Grand  Bassam,  Grand  Lahou,  Lagos,  , 
Sassandra,  Sapeli,  Sekondi,  Twin  Rivers,  Coco 
Beach,  and  Cape  Lopez  ports  along  the  Gold  and 
Ivory  Coasts.  "Cuba"  mahogany  is  shipped  | 
from  Jucaxo,  Tanas  deZaza,  Trinidad,  Santa  Croz,  . 
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and  Manzanillo  ;  "Tabasco'"  from  Laguna 
Determines  ;  "  Honduras  "  from  Belize,  Truxillo, 
and  Puerto  Barrios  (Guatemala) ;  "  St.  Domingo" 
from  Porto  Flats.  Mahogany  also  comes  from 
Panama  (Xew  Granada),  Mexico,  New  South 
Wales,  Moulmein,  Caobang  in  Tonquin,  and 
Cispata  in  Colombia.  Of  aU  these  various  kinds 
of  mahogany  St.  Domingo  wood  stands  unrivalled 
for  texture  and  brilliancy :  it  works  well  and 
always  looks  well.  Mahogany  should  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  it  is  used  in  any  joiner's 
work.  "Bone  dry"  is  the  usaal  expression  to 
describe  its  condition :  but  no  ono  knows  what 
"  bone  dry  "  means.  It  is  a  popular  phrase 
taken  to  mean  much,  when  in  reality  it  means 
nothing  definite.  The  commonly  accepted 
criterion  of  reasoning  in  mahogany  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  inch  board  under  cover  on  sticks  for 
one  year  ;  but  this  method  of  determining  the 
value  of  "  seasoned  "  mahogany  is  absurd,  for  a 
6in.  plank  will  not  be  in  the  same  condition  after 
six  years  as  an  inch  plank  after  one  year's  ex- 
posure. AU  wood  on  sticks  under  an  open  shed 
will  contain  more  moisture  than  if  stacked  in  a 
closed  shed  ;  and  this  latter  will  not  be  so  dry  as 
wood  in  an  atmosphere  artificially  warmed.  It  is 
therefore  time  for  timber  merchants  who  invoice 
' '  dry  ' '  mahogany  and  other  woods  to  adopt  for 
their  own  protection  some  scientific  standard  of 
dr J  ness  or  seasoning,  to  which  they  may  refer  for 
an  authoritative  settlement  of  any  dispute  arising 
out  of  their  trade  transactions.  It  is  amazing  to 
think  that  Englishmen,  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  possessed  with  such  an  unusual  amount  of 
common  sense,  fail  to  see  the  absurdity  of  asking 
a  lawyer  sitting  in  one  of  their  courts  to  decide 
what  dry  wood  is.  Three  highly-paid  public 
servants  will  sit  in  an  "appeal"  court  all  day 
racking  what  passses  for  their  brains,  trying  to 
solve  the  conundrum, ' '  When  is  a  painter's  ladder 
not  a  ladder,  but  a  scaffold  r  "  Others  can't  tell 
when  chalk  ceases  to  be  chalk  and  becomes  lias  : 
while  a  third  contingent  is  puzzled  to  know  if 
ground  Kentish  rag  is  Portland  cement  or  not  ! 
Surely  the  sense  of  humour  must  be  dead  in  a 
country  where  men  take  the  decisions  of  such 
courts  seriously  1  The  value  of  mahogany  will 
depend  on  the  size,  condition,  and  figure  of  the 
log  ;  but  for  ordinary  sorts  the  following  are  fair 
average  prices:  Honduras  4jd.,  Cuban  8-'d., 
African  "id.,  Tonquin  Ojd.,  Tabasco  Tjd.  Prices 
range  from  'ihd.  to  3s.  6d.  ;  special  logs  go  up  to 
.  8s.  and  9s.  Jlahogany  is  always  sold  by  the 
superficial  foot,  the  sale  contents  being  much 
under  the  extreme  contents. 

Maplk,  ./'(■/■  sficrhariiium,  xi/ii.  hrirbfituin  :  Sugar 
tree,  sugar  maple,  hard  maple,  rock  maple  is 
a  tree  which  grows  to  over  100ft.  high  and 
4ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  found  in  Canada  as 
far  west  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
the  north-east  United  States,  west  to  Missis- 
sippi, and  along  the  mountains  to  North 
Carolina,  growing  best  in  the  Adirondacks.  The 
wood  is  very  hard,  close  grained,  strong,  and 
lieavy,  weighing  about  43|lb.  to  the  cube  foot. 
Its  colour  is  light  brown  of  various  tints,  the 
sapwood  when  dried  being  yellow.  It  is  used  for 
interior  joinery,  flooring  boards,  and  furniture. 
A  maple  floor  may  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Stanford's, 
the  publishers.  Long  Acre.  The  tree  is  caUed 
the  "  sugar  maple,"  for  the  sap  yields  sugar  on 
being  evaporated,  and  it  is  said  that  bleeding  the 
tree  does  not  injure  the  wood.  About  3gal.  of  sap 
will  make  lib.  of  sugar.  The  season's  yield  of  one 
tree  will  be  from  21b.  to  31b.  The  abnormal  growths 
or  freaks,  known  as  Bird's-eye,  Blister,  Pin,  and 
Curling,  occur  more  in  maples  than  any  other 
trees.  "  Blister  maple,"  when  polished,  shows  a 
surface  covered  with  markings  like  blisters  :  this 
is  sometimes  called  "landscape  maple,"  and  it  is 
the  rarest  of  all  figures  in  this  wood.  The  best 
figure  is  found  near  the  bark,  and  the  poorest 
towards  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Blister  maple  is 
only  a  larger  and  more  exaggerated  form  of  the 
marking  so  well  known,  chiefly  from  grainers' 
imitations  of  it,  as  "  bird's-eye."  X  radial 
section  of  the  wood  shows  straight  grain  barred 
across  horizontally  with  medullary  rays,  which 
are  brown  streaks  and  dots  across  a  silvery  back- 
ground. The  ornamental  wood  is  used  as  veneer, 
which  is  turued  off  tangentially  from  the  bars  to 
the  heart  in  a  lathe  made  specially  for  the  work. 
[The  peculiar  structure  which  gives  this  "  bird's- 
'eye  "  grain  is  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  the 
jtrunk  to  cross  it  from  the  bark  to  the  heart.  All 
trees  do  not  yield  figured  wood.  An  expert  can 
lell  from  the  bark  of  a  standing  tree  if  it  is  likely 
lo  be  "blister"  or  "bird's-eye"  maple.  The 
wood  is  imported  in  logs  and  planks,  the  former 


being  sold  by  Customs  string  measure,  and  both 
by  the  cube  foot.  M.vrhle  Wood  or  Zeku.i 
Wood,  THoxpi/ros  Ktn'sii,  is  an  evergreen  tree  of 
the  Andaman  Islands,  where  it  grows  large 
enough  to  furnish  logs  about  20ft.  long,  from 
9in.  by  9in.  up  to  12in.  by  12in.  square.  The 
wood  IS  hard,  difficult  to  season,  and  it  shrinks 
and  warps.  From  its  being  striped  with  black 
and  grey  it  is  called  zebra  wood ;  the  sapwood 
is  grey.  The  X«w  South  Wales  and  (iaeens- 
land  marble  wood  is  obtained  from  a  tree  known 
to  botanists  as  O/rir  paniciihta ;  it  is  hard  and 
durable.  My.\ll  Wood,  Ai'Kciu  pcinlnhi,  grows 
in  New  South  Wales  and  (Queensland  ;  it  is  from 
26ft.  to  30ft.  high,  and  from  16in.  to  ISin.  in 
diameter.  It  is  also  called  violet  wood,  for 
when  cut  it  gives  oif  a  scent  like  violets.  It  is 
dark-brown,  hard,  and  compact-grained,  easOy 
worked,  and  used  chiefly  for  cabinet-making  and 
tobacco  pipes.  A  variety  found  in  Victoria, 
Aeiiciii  hoiualophijlhu  also  emits  a  strong  smell  of 
violets  when  cut.  It  is  used  for  similar  purposes 
as  that  found  in  New  South  Wales.  Myall  wood 
is  sold  here  by  weight,  in  pieces  not  quite  one 
hundredweight  each. 


PROTECTION  AND    PRESERVATION    OF 
WOOD  FROM  FIRE  AND  DECAY.* 

THE  problem  of  wood  protection,  of  converting 
it  from  a  highly  inflammable  into  an  abso- 
lutely non-inflammable  product,  has  floated  before 
the  minds  of  generations  of  men  rather  as  a 
vague,  dreamj'  proposition  than  as  subject-matter 
upon  which  to  concentrate  intense  intellectual 
attention.  Sporadic  eiiorts,  void  of  practical 
utility,  are  historically  recorded  at  irregular 
epochs,  from  Roman  days  to  the  present  time. 
So  little  is  known  by  the  general  public  of  the 
practical  results  achieved  in  the  line  of  protection 
of  wood  from  fire,  that  it  is  a  tax  upon  its 
credulity  to  ask  it  to  believe  that  the  wood  of  a 
structure  can  simply,  rapidly,  and  cheaply  be 
rendered  as  uninflammable  as  brick  or  stone.  It 
is  even  likely  that  such  a  statement  may  be 
questioned  here  and  now.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
wood  cannot  ultimately  be  disintegrated  and 
destroyed  by  attacking  flame,  as  we  know  brick, 
stone,  and  steel  may  be  ;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
wood  may  be  so  treated,  and  that  the  wood  before 
you  is  so  treated,  that,  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
such  flame,  it  will  not  of  itself,  except  perhaps 
momentarily,  hold  flame,  whether  in  beam, 
board,  or  splinter.  If  this  be  literally  or  even 
measurably  true,  what  is  its  significance  r  Many 
years  ago,  in  a  great  fire  on  Chestnut-street, 
below  'Third-street,  in  this  city,  the  heat  was 
so  great  as  to  disintegrate  enormous  masses 
of  the  granite  walls.  If  wood  is  robbed  of 
its  inflammability,  it  is  voided  of  its  most 
serious  objection  in  a  structure.  If  the  wood  in  a 
building  will  not  inflame  from  fire  attack,  but  only 
slowly  disintegrate,  as  other  uninflammable 
materials  will  from  contact  with  fire,  then  the 
contents  of  the  building  alone  can  be  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  building.  Farther,  if  the  contents 
of  a  room  inflame  and  the  wood  will  not,  then  the 
fire  can  be  localised,  because  the  wood  will  not 
receive  or  transmit  flame.  The  elimination  of  the 
inflammable  characteristic  from  wood  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  vital  consequence.  And  such  treat- 
ment, further,  as  shall  cause  it  to  resist  disinte- 
gration from  fierce  heat  the  greatest  length  of 
time,  without  at  any  time  inflaming,  must  be  the 
most  desirable.  The  sum  of  values  arrived  at,  as 
a  resultant  of  all  recorded  study,  invention,  and 
scientific  deduction,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  decade,  as  to  protective  treatment  of  wood, 
may  be  stated  as  : — • 

1 .  That  wood  is  susceptible  of  absorbing  varied 
percentages  of  liquids. 

2.  That  certain  chemical  solutions,  when  in- 
jected into  the  cellular  structure  of  wood  and 
afterwards  dried,  leave  a  residual  deposit  of  dry 
chemical  therein,  from  which,  with  water,  the 
solution  was  originally  formed. 

3.  That  such  impregnation  may  be  effected  by 
pressure  mechanically  applied  and  by  incidental 
processes. 

4.  That  such  deposit  of  chemical  substance  in 
the  wood  cells  has  in  one  case  a  preservative  and 
in  another  a  fire-resistant  effect. 

Practically,  this  formula  condenses  the  whole 
state  of  the  art  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  The 
mechanical  saturation  of  wood  is  really  a  new  art. 


*  Extr.ict3  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Jo^eph  L.  Ferrell  read 
before  the  Eugineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  anl  published 
in  the  r,;c._-:iU„j^  of  the  Club. 


It  found  its  first  concrete  development  less  than 
thirty  years  ago,  in  apparatus  designed  to  saturate 
timbers  with  preservative  solution.  Previously 
abortive  efforts  had  been  made  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  were  of  no  practical  account.  Strangely 
enough,  the  preservative  proposition  claimed 
first  attention ;  and  as  the  work  to  be  done 
required  capital,  capital  called  upon  the  engineer 
to  formulate  the  apparatus  with  which  to  saturate 
the  wood.  The  original  thoorj-  of  saturation,  in 
its  processional  steps,  is  practised  to-day  with  but 
slight  modifications.  Fourteen  preservative  plants 
exist  in  this  country,  five  in  England,  three  in 
France,  and  five  in  Gern:any,  as  reported.  All 
have  the  original  typical  apparatus  and  system  of 
saturation,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  The 
belief  prevailed,  and  prevails,  that  the  interfibrous 
and  cellular  system  of  wood  contained  elements 
denominated  sap,  which,  according  to  recognised 
authority,  was  vicious,  and  generative  of  de- 
structive fungus.  No  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  made  between  the  real  snp^  the  solid  deposit, 
and  the  sap  water  which  came  to  the  tree  heart 
from  the  ground  laden  with  vital  power,  per- 
formed its  function,  parted  with  its  tree  food,  and 
failed  to  find  its  way  as  simple  water  into  the 
atmosphere,  only  because  ths  tree  was  cut  down. 
This  Slip  tenter  is  very  favourable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  germs,  and  is  therefore  really  an  un- 
desirable element  in  wood.  But  the  sap  water  is 
very  small  in  amount  in  lumber  cut  for  any  time, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  any  effort  to 
eliminate  it.  For  if  the  preservative  solution  is 
of  any  strength  or  value,  it  will  impregnate  such 
sap  water,  and  utterly  destroy  any  germinative 
tendency.  But  the  fact  is  that  every  effort  is 
actually  made  to  liquefy  the  ruit  sup,  the  soul  of 
the  wood,  and  suck  it  out  liy  vacual  extraction. 
The  real  bottom  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
original  creator  of  the  theory  of  saturation 
realised  that,  in  sappy  woods  like  yellow  pines, 
the  sap,  being  in  such  large  volume,  would  resist 
saturation,  and  the  only  way  he  could  see  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  was  to  liquefy  the  sap  by  steam- 
ing, and  exhaust  it  by  the  vacuum-pump.  Within 
the  last  two  years  a  statement  was  made  in  a 
scientific  journal,  describing  this  process,  that  this 
result  was  so  successfully  accomplished  as  to 
' '  leave  the  wood  in  a  condition  of  a  finelj-  divided 
honeycomb."  Comment  on  such  a  statement  is 
superfluous.  The  steps  of  process  by  this  original 
method  of  saturation  are,  after  the  cylinder  is 
charged: — 

1 .  To  introduce  steam  to  liquefy  the  saps. 

2.  After  prolonged  steaming,  to  remove  by 
vacuum  pumps  the  substances  so  liquefied,  the 
operation  requiring  many  hours. 

3.  To  fill  the  cylinder  with  the  preservative 
solution,  allowing  it  to  impregnate  the  wood,  so 
far  as  it  will,  by  its  own  infiltrative  action. 

4 .  Then  applying  hydraulic  pressure  to  complete 
the  saturation.  This  apparatus  and  process  mark 
the  first  systematic  effort  to  produce  a  commercial 
result  in  the  saturation  of  woed,  and  it  has  been 
continued  from  the  first  until  now,  with  im- 
material changes,  as  the  universally  adopted  type. 

That  the  business  of  preservative  saturation  has 
not  obtained  universal  acceptance  may  proceed 
from  several  causes  : — 

1.  The  process  of  saturation  occupies  undue 
time,  rarely  taking  less  than  24  to  30  hours  for 
a  charge. 

2.  Heart  saturation  in  timbers  of  moderate 
square  section  is  incomplete. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  the  strength  of  the  wood 
is  seriously  impaired  by  the  processional  steps, 
steaming  and  exhaustion  of  the  liquefied  sap. 

4.  The  chemicals  put  into  the  wood,  being 
excessively  dilute,  are  ineffective. 

5.  That  the  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence 
causes  them  to  volatilise. 

6.  That  the  cost  for  such  a  modified  result  is 
excessive. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  manifest  that  the  growth  of 
treatment  of  wood  with  preservative  is  sluggish, 
and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  price 
of  such  woods.  It  would  seem  that,  if  it  were 
clearly  demonstrated  that  ties,  piles,  and  bridge- 
timbers  could  be  satur.-ited  at  reasonable  cost  with 
a  preservative  which  would  treble  or  quadruple 
their  average  life  when  untreated,  in  a  country 
like  ours  one  hundred  plants  would  scarcely 
suffice  to  meet  the  demand,  instead  of  fourteen  in 
thirtj-  years.  The  advance  in  cost  of  ties,  owing 
to  the  great  railroad  development  of  the  country, 
and  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  timber,  has,  however, 
induced  a  number  of  the  Middle  West  and 
Western  railroads  to  put  in  plants  of  the  old  tyi  e, 
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to  Ireat  ties,  and  their   growing   use  is  evidence 
that  it  is  found  an  economy,  even  with  the  crude 
apparatus  and  an  expensive  chemical.     Observa- 
tion of  the  oper.ition  of  the  mechanism  and  pro- 
cesses employed,    and  a  study  of  wood   and  its 
i^usceptibility  to  absorption  of  liquids,  led  to  the 
conclusion   that    the    desired    results    could    he 
obtained  by   much   simpler  mechanism,   and  an 
entire  reversal   of   process.      The    old    form    of 
apparatus   consisted   of  a  cylinder  of  from  62  to 
.Min.  diameter,  and  from  .s,i  to  ir2ft.  long,  closed 
at  one  end,  hiving  a  massive  door  at  the  other, 
swinging  either  horizontally  or  lifted  vertically, 
'i'his  door  is  fastened  by  a  multilocking  system  of 
bolts  passiag  through  lugs  on  (he  periphery  of  the 
cylinder.     It  is  obvious  that  an  external  joint  of 
from  C2to  8tin.  diameter  which  has  to  be  opened, 
say,    once   or    twice     every     twenty-four    hours 
presents  a  practical  ditiiculty  of  great  significance 
when  it  is  desired   to  make   it   absolutely  tight 
against  any   considerable  pressure   from  within. 
If  it   leaks   badly,    no    uniform   pressure  can  be 
maintained.     Further,   perfect    saturation,    even 
of    lin.   thick     white-pine    boards,     cannot    be 
effected  in  any  practical  time   unless  a  pressure 
of  at   least  1 7.51b.  is  applied    for   several  hours, 
no    matter     what      preliminary      process    may 
have     been      employed.       If      a      pressure     of 
1751b.  is  put  on  the  S4in.  gate-area,   it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  maintain  a  tight  joint  and 
even    pressure.     If    much    leakage    occurs,    the 
preLsure-pump  must  take  it  up,  and,  in  speeding 
up,  its   reciprocating   shocks,    delivered   against 
wood  whose  exterior  surface  has  been  softened  by 
previous  steaming,   exert  a  most  damaging  and 
disastrous  effect.     Therefore,  the  method  of  em- 
ployment is  to  use,  as  that  part  of  the  process,  a 
lower  pressure,  and  avoid  the  rupture  of  the  joint 
and  damaging   compression   of    the    wood ;   but 
this  is  accomplished  only  at  the  cost  of  a  great 
extension    of   time.      The    new   method   wholly 
abandons  all  preliminary  process.     It  was  found 
from  long  practical  testing  that  it  was  erroneous 
in  principle,  uncalled  for,  enormously  expensive, 
and  practically  ineffective.     As  stated  in  pub- 
lished descriptions,  saturation  of  boards  and  planks 
by  the  old  system  required  from  21  to  40  hours. 
The  new  mechanism  is,  instead  of  a  cylindrical 
body  of  8Iin.   diameter,  .30in.   in  diameter,  and 
ir2ft.  in  length.     The  cylinder  body  is  made  up 
of  cast-steel  flanged  sections,  2^in.  thickness  of 
metal,  with    a  s^iecial    hydraulic    joint    at    the 
Uanges  capable  of  enduring  a  hydraulic  pressure 
of  1,0001b.  per  square  inch.     At  each  end  is  a 
domed  gate,  with  a  vertical  hydraulic  cylinder 
superimposed,   which   operates   a    vertical   gate- 
valve  weighing  five  tons.     The  gate  is  provided 
with  phosphor-bronze  rings,    as   also  the    inner 
and  outer  guide  surfaces.     When    the  internal 
operating  pressure   comes    upon  the  gate,  these 
ring  surfaces  coincide,  and  the  joint  is  perfect, 
whether  with   101b.  or   1,0001b.  pressure.     The 
greater  the  pressure,  the  tighter  the  joint.     In 
this  case  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  old  externally- 
applied    gate.     Furthermore,   all    possibility    of 
communicated  shock  from  the  pressure-pump  is 
obviated   by   the    interposition    of   a    hydraulic 
accumulator  loaded  to    the    normal   saturating- 
pressure  of  each  kind  of  wood.     For  white  pine 
the  normal  saturating-pressure  is  3001b.,  yellow 
pine  3.501b.,  ash    lOOlb.,   chestnut  4001b.,  beech, 
birch,  and  maple   4501b.,   oaks  G501b  ;    and  the 
direct  saturation  in  this  machine  of   lin.  thick- 
nesses of  woods   can  be   performed  under  these 
pressures  because  of  the  absorption  of  shock  from 
pressure-pump,  with  perfect  results  to  the  wood, 
and  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  required  hy 
the  old  system.     The  wood  is  simply  taken  as  it 
comes   from   the  source  of  supply,   put  in    the 
cylinder,  the  gate  is   closed,  the  cylinder  is  run 
full   of  saturating    liquor,   pressure   is    applied, 
li(luor  is  returned  to  the  tanks,  the  lumber  is  run 
into  dry  kiln,  and   another   charge  of  lumber  is 
run  into  the  cylinder.     The  process  is  identical 
whether  the  wood  is  saturated  with  preeervative 
or  firoproofing  solution,  with  this  exception  :  The 
growth    of    experience    demonstrated    that    the 
criticism     of     engineers    regarding     the     non- 
permanencc  of  the  preservative  solution  hitherto 
injected  into  ties,  piles,  beams,  itc,  was  a  just 
criticism.     It   iroiiM  seep    out,  slowly,   perhaps, 
but  inevitably,  under  varying  atmospheric  con- 
ditions.    For  instance,  several  railroad  companies 
having  tie-treating  plants  believe  that  chloride  of 
zinc  most  etfectually  acts  as  a  fungus-destroyer. 
Calorido  of  zinc  is  ,an  expensive  chemical,  costing 
from  five  to  six  cents  per  pound.     Therefore,  to 
he  able  to  use  it  for  their  purpose,  and  not  make 
their  product  too  costly,  they  use  a  very  dilute 


solution.  In  its  dilute  form  the  residual  pro- 
tective matter  left  in  the  wood  is  so  slight 
that  successive  rains  and  evaporations  in  a 
relatively  short  time  exhaust  the  infused  material 
— wash  it  out.  Practical  investigation  having 
positively  confirmed  this,  it  was  believed  that 
for  wood  exposed  to  weather  conditions  no 
treatment  would  be  permanent  except  such  a  one 
as  would  create  a  chemical  double  decomposition 
in  the  interior  of  the  wood.  Three  years  of  con- 
tinuous investigation  resulted  in  the  production 
of  an  apparatus  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
railroad  ties  hy  a  wholly  new  method.  This  con- 
sisted in  saturating  them  ,//  liri-hcil/j/^  insttad  of 
in  mass,  which  can  be  done  with  great  speed  and 
absolute  thoroughness  and  uniformity  .... 

The  saturation  of  wood  to  make  it  tirr-nsistatit 
differs  in  many  respects  from  preservative  treat- 
ment.    Wood  treated  to  make  it  fire-resistant  is 
subjected   to    many   stringent   requirements  not 
essential  in  the  case  of  preservative.  For  instance, 
the  saturation  must  be  complete   to   the   heart. 
The  colour  of  the  original  wood  must  not  be  im- 
paired.    The  xfir.ijt/:  ijf  fi'irc  must  be  preserved. 
There  must   h?,  no  lingering  of  flime  on  with- 
drawal of   attacking  flame.     To  effect   this,  the 
strength  of  solution  must  be  as  high  as  possible. 
This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  cost  and  the  density 
of  solution  requires  greater  pressure  to  infiltrate. 
The  "  state  of  the  art "  at  the  time  this  work  was 
begun  embodied  the  employment  of   the  original 
apparatus  above  described  and  processes  therein 
exhibited.     This  chemical,   superficially  studied, 
seemed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.     Wood 
saturated   with   it   certainly  '  would   not  iii/lume. 
Sha^ngs   planed  from  it  would  carry  no  flame. 
The  treated  wood  would   discolour  more  or  less, 
but  the  refusal  to  carry  flame  seemed  so  admirable 
a   result    that    such    a    defect    seemed    trifling. 
Longer    acquaintance,    however,    destroyed    the 
illusion.    Familiarity  bred  contempt.    Sulphate  ot 
ammonia  is  a  whited  sepulchre.  It  discolours  wood. 
It  effloresces  and  loses  its  virtue.    It  is  hygroscopic 
and  destroys  paint  and  varnish.     It  decays  wood 
inevitably.    Its  resistant  virtue  is  excellent  u-liUc  it 
lists,  but  its  endurance  against  attacking  flame  is 
brief.     For   instance,   if   we    stand  vertically    a 
piece  of  untreated  tin.  white  pine  before  a  hori- 
zontal  Bunsen    burner    so   that   the   blue-point 
impinges,  the  average  resistance  to  penetration 
and  disintegr.ation  is  thirty-two  minutes.     Simi- 
larly exposed,  the  average  resistance  of  a  piece  of 
lin.  white  pine  saturated  with  sulphate  or  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  is  sixty-three  minutes,  or  an 
extension  of  lite,  due  to  the  chemical,  of  thirty- 
one  minutes.     'Sow,  it  is  an  admirable  result  to 
secure  immunity  from  fire  for  thirty-one  minutes, 
if  no  better  result  could  be  attained,  and  know 
that  woodwork  will  not  spread  flame  when  treated  ; 
but  it  is  not  commensurate  with  the  cost,  and  is 
not  much  to  be  proud   of.     Universally   under- 
stood,  it   would   not   be    considered   a   valuable 
commercial  result.     The  effectiveness  of  ammonia 
salts  to  repel  flame  from  a  wood  surface  depends 
upon  the  rapid  volatilisation  of  the  ammoniacal 
gas.     The   greater   the   applied   heat,   the   more 
rapid  the  exhaustion  of   the  protective  gas,  and, 
when    exhausted,   no   residual    inert    substance 
remains  to  bar  the  advance  of  flame  or  progress  of 
disintegration.     The  gaseous  emission  chemicals 
were  the  only  known  materials  used,   up   to   five 
years  ago,  in  any  commercial  fireproofing  plant. 
It  became  necessary  to  seek  for  practical  materials, 
operating  on  a  rti-iise  pi-itn:iplc  from  the  gaseous 
emission,  and  after  years  of  laborious  effort  sul- 
phate  of    aluminum    was   discovered  to   be  the 
substance    endowed  with   the   property   of   fire- 
resistance    inconceivably    beyond    any  previous 
conception.     For  instance,  the  best  results  from 
the  gmtoun  emission  substances  was  an  added  life 
over  untreated  wood  of  thirty-one  minutes.     Now 
the  average   of   2,800   pieces  of  lin.  white   pine 
treated  with  sulphate  of  aluminum  has  an  added 
life  of  seven  hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes,  or 
over  fourteen  times  that  of  wood  treated  with  the 
gaseous   emission    chemicals.      The    most  satis- 
factory result  comes  from    the  simple  fact  that 
sulphate  of  aluminum  under  flame  loses  its  water 
of  crystallisation,  its  sulphuric  acid  of  combina- 
tion,  and  remains  then    rf<idniil   nnrr   nJittninuin 
which  has  the  admirable  property  of  expansion  in 
the  vacant  cells  of  wood,  to  two  and  one-half  or 
three  times  its  original  volume  of  dry  sulphate ; 
and  in  doing  so  it  interposes  between  flame  and 
wood  fibre  a  compact  mass  of  pure  alumina,  in- 
fusible by  the  flame  of  any  conflagration,  and  an 
admirable  non-conductor  of  heat.      It  appears, 
therefore,    that    the    fire-resistance  achieved  in 
BJturated  wood  proceeds  from  the  massing  icithin 


it  of  an  inert  and  infusible  substance,  which  from 
its  non-conducting  character  bm-s  destructive  heat 
and  produces  endurance  of  the  mass,  and  abso- 
lute  negation   to  flame,  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  time.     This,  as  the  best  result,  seems  to  assure 
that  the  massing  pntn-ip/'  is  the  correct  one  ;  and 
it  is    further  illustrated    and  confirmed  by  the 
extension  of  ii  in  a  wholly  different  application. 
A  casu.al  remark  was  made  over  two  j-ears  ago  by 
a  prominent  insurance  man,  to  the  effect  that  the 
saturation  of  wood  by  sulphate  of  aluminum  was 
assuredly   a   great   gain    to    it    in  fire-resistant 
quality,   but  that  lie  was  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  interested  in   the   preservation  of  crislfiit 
structures,  from  attack  by  fire,  than  he  was  in 
preparation     for    protection    of    non  -  existent 
structures,   or  those  only  in  contemplation:  and 
he  counselled   the  serious  study  of  this  phase  of 
wood    treatment.       The     proposition,     in    view 
of  the  small   results   accruing   from   the    multi- 
tudinous    so  -  called    fireproof    paints,    was   ly 
no  means  an  encouraging  one  ;  but  the  power- 
ful    results      accomplished      on      the     massing 
principle  in  the  cellular  structure  of  wood  bodies 
indicated  the  direction  to  be  a  Massing  of  a  series 
of  chemical   solutions   on    the   external   faces  of 
wood  bodies,     A   wholly  new  set  of  phenomena 
appeared  for  consideration  :  All  paints  known  to 
the  writer,  applied  to  the  superficies  of  wood,  on 
the  application  of  heat  break  up  sooner  or  later, 
scale  off,   or   otherwise  disappear.     The  attach- 
ment to  the  superficial  cells  of   wood  seems  to  be 
slight,  and  to  effect  a  houJ  the  pci'-'rcilivr  effect  of 
an   initial    application     should    be    marked.     A 
chemical  substance  was  discovered  possessed  of 
extraordinary  penetrative  power,  a  simple  applica- 
tion entering  below  the  surface  even  of  oak  |iri. 
By  subsequent  coatings,  other  chemicals,  iii'il.ni;/ 
chemii-a/  union   with    the    first,   insured  adhesion 
and  condensation,   and   an    nnunt,   not  a  puint, 
grew  upon  the  wood   surface,  possessing  a  fire 
resistance  over  six  times,  on  the  average,  that  of 
wood  treated  by  sulphate   of   ammonia  solution 
diffused  throughout  the  entire  wood  body.     The 
problem  involved  the  discovery  of  a  transparent 
enamel  for  hard  and  fine  woods  in  interior  work. 
It  compelled  the  discovery  of  means  of  application 
to  woods  covered  with  old  paints  and  old  varnish ; 
the  ability  to  absorb  and  receive  on  its  surface 
lead  or  zinc  paints  when  required  ;   and  it  finally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  means  of  incorporation  of 
all  shades  of  colooiing  in  the  massed  enamel,  sc 
incorporated   as   to    be    proof    against    wear   of 
weather   exposure,    and    by    such    incorporation 
to    preserve    indefinitely    the   original  freshness 
and  brightness   of   the   colouring   matter.     The 
palpable     results     of     this     work     are     before 
you.     The  aim  has  been    to  honestly  and  most 
practically  cover    the    whole    ground    of   wood 
protection  from  the  attacks  of  flame  and  fungus. 
It  is  not  for  a  moment  claimed  that  wood  treated  J 
by   these  processes   is    absolutely  impervious  tal 
fire  :  that  such  wood  is  irreducible  by  fire  ;  hut  it 
is  believed  that  bv  these  processes  and  chemical 
solutions  wood  has  gained  a  large  immunity  from 
attacking  flame,  and  that  in   each  instance  it  will 
only  disintegrate  after  the  flame  has  persisted  for 
such  a  great  length  of   time   that   ample  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  extraneous  aid  to  extin- 
guish it.     In  going  over  the  ground  of  results 
accomplished  in  the  more  effective  protection  of 
wood  from  fire,  the  vital  value  seems  to  be  that 
its  treatment  produces  unquestionable  non-vitfum- 
miibilitg.     It  thus  becomes  a  determined  fact  that 
wood  thus  treated,  sustaining  no  flame  itself,  can 
communicate  no  flame  ;  and  attacking  flame  can 
endure  only  so  long  as  its   original  fuel-supply 
remains  unconsumed.     Therefore,  a  fire  origina- 
ting in  untreated  contents  of  a  structure  will  con- 
sume such  untreated  contents,  and  may  blacken 
and  roughen  the  surfaces  of  the  structural  wood, 
but  can  never  excite  any  flame  thereon  if  the  fire- 
resistance  resulting  from   treatment  is  efficacious, 
and   must  necessarily  be   limited    to   the  radial 
distance  of  the  extension  of  the  projected  flame. 

These  facts  are  not  only  proved  by  minor  tests, 
as  those  before  you  ;  but  in  case  of  actual  struc- 
tures of  treated  and  untreated  wood  of  practical 
dimensions  erected  for  comparative  observation. 


R.VISING  A  CHIMNEY   STACK. 

THE  extension  of  a  brick  chimney  shaft  is 
often  required,  and  the  following  account 
of  the  addition  of  50ft.  to  the  height  of  a  stack 
for  the  power  house  of  the  Columbus  Railway 
Company  is  of  interest.  The  shaft  was  origin, 
ally  8ft.  in  diameter  inside  and   16ft.  externally 
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at  the  top,  larger  at  the  base.  It  was  160ft.  in 
height,  and  the  shaft  was  built  with  double  walls 
inclosing  an  annular  air  space.  It  had  a  cast- 
iron  cap.  After  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
stokers,  &c.,  a  heightening  of  the  shaft  was 
required  for  increasing  the  draught.  The  exten- 
sion was  made  without  interrupting  the  service. 
The  cast-iron  cap  was  removed ,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  c'eaned  brickwork  a  single  shell  of  brick 
soft,  high,  supported  entirely  on  the  outer  wall  of 
old  chimney,  was  built.  It  has  a  batter  of  9  :  600. 
By  means  of  a  line  carried  up  by  a  kite  the 
ropes  and  tackles  were  pilled  up,  men  as- 
C2nded,  and  attached,  by  mexns  of  chains 
round  old  shaft,  light  radial  angle-iron  brackets, 
which  were  secured  and  boards  were  laid  on  them, 
forming  platforms  for  two  masons  and  a  helper. 
The  smoke,  heat,  and  fumes  were  such  that  a  light 
sheet-iron  cylinder,  3ft.  or  4ft.  high,  was  placed 
on  top  of  brickwork  to  protect  the  workmen. 
The  new  brickwork  was  built  of  the  Ciistodis 
standard  radiil  bricks,  without  metil  ties, 
anchors,  or  any  reinforcement.  The  platforms 
were  placed  5ft.  apart  vertically,  two  or  three 
being  in  use,  and  the  lower  one  being  constantly 
removed  and  placed  above  the  other  two.  Details 
of  the  added  structure  and  the  scaffold  bracket 
used  are  given  in  the  Enginecriiiij  Seeonl.  From 
the  section  of  the  new  shell,  the  outer  diameter  at 
/-the  bottom,  where  it  rests  on  the  old  chimney,  is 
13ft.  :J_|in.,  and  the  diameter  at  top  lift,  '.ifin., 
or  lOtt.  Tin.  in  internal  diameter.  The  shell  is 
built  in  three  stages  or  sections  :  one  of  17ft.  2in. 
at  bottom,  and  two  of  lOtt.  oin.  The  thickness 
of  the  bottom  section  is  lOJin.,  the  section  above 
8|in.,  and  the  upper  section  7Jin.  In  this  case 
the  radial  made  bricks  insure  a  stable  shaft.  The 
Alphons  Custodis  Chimney  Corporation  Company 
were  the  contractors. 


SIXTEEXTH-CEXTURY  HALF-TIMBERED 
HOUSES,    STRATFORD-OX-AVOX. 

THESE  houses,  which  are  situated  in  High- 
street,  have  recently  undergone  considerable 
alterations  necessary  for  their  conversion  into  busi- 
ll  ness  premises  and  a  dwelling-house.  The  houses 
date  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the 
bharacter  of  the  timbering  and  remains  of  Early 
Renaissance  carving  on  the  story-posts  being  a 
fine  example  of  the  style  of  the  period.  The 
buildings  have  been  much  pulled  about  from  time 
to  time,  the  most  important  alteration  being  made 
some  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  roof  was 
reconstructed  in  order  to  add  an  upper  story.  In 
doing  this  the  timbered  gables  were  pulled  out, 
and  the  work  so  badly  mutilated  as  to  be  almost 


unrecognisable.  The  walls  were  bricked  or 
studded,  and  covered*  wilh  stucco  after  the 
style  of  that  period.  The  two  front  chimney- 
stacks  were  probably  added  at  the  same  date. 
It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  building  was  past 
preservation:  but  ultimately  it  was,  fortunately, 
found  that  enough  of  the  old  timbers  remained 
to  trace  the  original  construction  and  to 
restore  the  work  sufficiently  to  bring  out  the 
history  of  the  building.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  U.  T.  Kennard,  contractor, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  under  the  direction  of  ^.Ir. 
E.  U.  Holtom,  architect,  of  that  town. 


A   FERRO-COXCRETE  SUBWAY. 

THE  subway  structures  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapic  Transit  Co.  will  be  a  good  example 
of  ferro- con  Crete  construction  when  completed. 
The  subway  has  an  outside  width  of  55ft.  and  a 
height  of  19ft.,  with  concrete  walls  3ft.  thick, 
and  a  concrete  roof  2ft.  thick,  and  a  floor  of  about 
17in.  minimum  thickness.  The  roof  slab  is  a 
continuous  mass  of  concrete,  reinforced  by  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  horizontal  steel  rods  §in. 
and  lilin.  in  diameter  and  18in.  and  6in.  apart 
respectively.  In  the  centre  it  is  supported  on 
three  longitudinal  rows  of  riveted  steel  columns, 
I-shaped  in  section,  made  with  four  i\  •■<  3  ■  iVin. 
angles.  They  are  seated  on  the  concrete  floor 
of  subway,  have  bottom  flange  angles,  and 
they  project  half-through  in  roof  slab,  which  is 
specially  reinforced  above  them  by  jin.  rods, 
distributing  the  column  reactions  on  the  concrete. 
Details  are  given  in  the  E,i(iuitcr'uiri  Revord.  The 
columns  are  connected  below  the  roof  slab  b}' 
continuous  longitudinal  girders  of  two  I'Jin. 
channels,  and  these  girders  are  filled  with  con- 
crete, which  is  also  moulded  round  them  to  form 
solid  reinforced  beams  integral  with  the  root  slab. 
The  concrete  is  of  Portland  cement  in  proportions 
of  1  :  2j  :  5  ;  the  outside  walls  are  of  cinder  of 
slag  concrete  1  :  2  :  6.  The  bulk  of  concrete 
used  is  made  of  lOOlb.  of  cement,  2^c.ft.  of  sand, 
and  5c. ft.  of  stone.  The  floor  is  composed  also 
of  concrete,  having  three  longitudinal  inverts 
between  the  rows  of  columns.  The  whole 
structure  is  made  to  form  a  compact  mass  of 
concrete.  Mr.  W.  S.  Twining,  C.E.,  is  the  chief 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Mills,  C.E.,  the 
principal  assistant  engineer.  A  great  many 
details  of  the  construction  and  obstacles  met 
with  are  given  in  the  lleionl.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  tensile  stress  is  taken  by  the  steel  rods 
which  are  near  the  soffit  of  roof  slab  and  the 
compression  by  the  concrete.  The  rjof  is  covered 
by   asphaltic    mastic.     Longitudinal    rods,    §in. 


diameter,  about  6in.  apart,  are  placed  near  the 
top  of  roof  slab,  which  serve  to  hold  the  concrete 
together  and  to  distribute  Ihe  stresses.  The 
subway  will  be  completed  in  about  two  years. 


COXCRETE   SEWER   AT    COLDWATER, 
MICHIGAX. 

THE  construction  of  a  concrete  sewer  wilh  a 
monolithic  invert  and  an  arch  composed  of 
blocks  was  described  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Jlichigan  Society  of  Engineers.  The  city  of 
Coldwatcr,  Mich.,  wilh  a  population  of  6,216 
in  1900,  is  built  upon  viry  flat  ground,  the 
streets  have  never  been  properly  graded,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1901,  Messrs.  Riggs  and 
Sherman,  of  Toledo,  wire  engaged  to  design 
a  trunk  sewer  to  replace  an  old  l.Sin.  tile, 
which  was  entirely  too  small.  Bids  for  this 
wci-k  were  asked  on  three  different  designs: 
(1)  brick;  (2)  concrete,  with  the  semicircular 
insert  a  monolith  Sin.  thick  and  the  arch  com- 
posed of  11  concrete  blccks ;  (3)  concrete  com- 
posed entirely  of  blocks.  These  blocks  were  to 
be  24ir.  long,  the  intrados  to  conform  to  the  arc 
of  the  sewer  subtended  by  a  chord  6|in.  long, 
and  the  extrados  to  a  chord  Sin.  long.  The 
diameter  of  the  sewer  was  42in.  The  lowest  bid 
for  the  brick  sewer  was  3'4udol.  per  linear  foot, 
and  that  for  concrete  with  monolithic  invert 
odol.,  the  other  bids  being  rejected.  The  cost  of 
the  concrete  was  influenced  by  the  fact  th.at 
Portland  cement  could  be  obtained  for  l'25dol. 
per  barrel,  delivered  on  the  work,  and  that  an 
excellent  gravel  was  vtry  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  lliiiry  Y.  Ciifford,  of 
Bradner,  O.,  was  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
construction. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  blocks  was  started 
early  in  September.  Some  8,500  were  required, 
and  in  order  to  give  them  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  set,  the  majority  of  this  work  was 
done  before  excavation  on  the  trench  was  started. 
Moulds  were  made  of  2in.  lumber,  and  lined 
with  tin,  and  the  four  sides  of  the  mould  formed 
the  extrados,  intrados,  and  two  ends  of  the 
block,  the  remaining  two  sides  being  open,  and 
the  whole  held  together  by  screws  or  wedge 
clamps.  The  moulds  were  not  at  first  lined  with 
tin,  but  after  a  little  use  the  concrete  stuck  to 
the  sides  when  the  mould  was  removed.  Tlie 
mould  when  put  together  was  laid  upon  a  mould 
board  lin.  by  12in.  by  30in.,  reinforced  by  cleats 
across  the  bottom.  When  the  block  w.as  com- 
pleted, the  mould  was  carefully  taken  apart,  and 
mould  board  and  block  were  carried  out  and  laid 
upon  a  stretch  of  sand  that   had   been  levelled 
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lo  receive  them.  This  block  was 
board  until,  by  careful  handling 
removed  without  injuring  it.  After  being  re- 
moved from  the  board,  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  ground  for  three  days,  after  which  it  was 
placed  upon  the  pile.  The  blocks  were  watered 
several  times  each  day  for  at  least  a  week.  Very 
few  blocks  were  broken,  which  was  rather  re- 
markable, considering  their  weight  of  901b.  each, 
and  the  green  condition  in  which  they  were 
handled. 

A  gang  of  fourteen  men  was  all  that  could  be 
conveniently  worked — two  to  screen  gravel, 
four  to  mix  concrete,  four  moulders,  three  men 
to  shift  and  water  blocks,  and  one  foreman. 
The  work  was  done  in  a  gravel  pit  owned  by 
the  city,  and  this  materially  reduced  the  cost 
of  the  blocks.  The  contractor  did  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  gravel ;  but  to  offset  this  he  after- 
wards gave  the  city  whatever  gravel  was  needed 
from  the  trench.  With  a  little  practice  each 
moulder  could  turn  out  175  blocks  a  day.  Each 
batch  of  concrete  containing  one-half  barrel  of 
cement  would  average  eighteec  blocks.  This 
would  make  the  cost  of  each  block  between  1 1 
and  12  cents,  figuring -85  cent  on  each  block  for  use 
of  moulds  and  mould  boards,  which  were  entirely 
lost.  It  is  Mr.  tiifford's  belief  that  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  had  theblocksbeenl  Sin.  long 
instead  of  24.  Although  a  man  can  make  ablock 
24in.  long  about  as  quickly  as  ISin.,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  handle  as  many  blocks  to  build  a 
given  distance  of  arch,  yet  the  greater  rapidity 
and  ease  with  which  the  smaller  blocks  can  be 
handled  and  the  decreased  liability  to  break  or 
chip  them  would  offset  the  advantages  of  the 
longer  block,  from  the  contractor's  standpoint  as 
well  as  that  of  the  engineer. 

The  gravel  obtained  from  the  bank  was  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  very  free  from  clay  or  other 
impurities.  A  stratum  of  pebbles  from  which  all 
the  sand  had  been  washed  ran  horizontally 
through  the  bank.  These  pebbles,  when  caved 
down  and  mixed  with  the  gra\el  beneath,  easily 
balanced  whatever  surplus  of  sand  occurred  in  the 
other  gravel.  This  was  all  screened  through  a 
riddle  with  meshes  lin.  apart.  The  concrete 
w,is  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  American 
Portland  cement  to  C  parts  of  gravel. 

The  material  encountered  in  digging  the  trench 
was  loose  clean  gravel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bottom  foot  or  two,  which  in  some  places  was  a 
sandy  loam.  Every  foot  had  to  be  sheathed  and 
thoroughly  braced,  and  constant  watch  kept  on 
the  banks  even  then,  for  they  would  crack  off  in 
long  stretches  fron  3ft.  to  5ft.  back  of  the  sheath- 
ing. The  horizontal  method  of  sheathing  was  first 
used,  and  proved  quite  disastrous  to  the  contractor, 
for  in  driving  it  down  it  greatly  increased  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  banks  to  cave.  It  could 
not  be  as  readily  handled  as  the  vertical  form, 
and  after  the  top  part  was  removed,  the  banks 
would  «ave,  making  it  impossible  to  get  out  the 
lower  courses.  The  vertical  method  was  much 
more  rapid  and  satisfactory. 

When  the  trenching  had  reached  the  approxi- 
mate grade  of  the  top  of  the  invert,  stakes  were 
driven  in   the   bottom   about   5ft.  or  6ft.  apart, 
in  lines  a  distance  each  side  of  the  centre  line 
equal  to   the   radius,   plus  the   thickness   of  the 
sheU,  plus    Jin.     These    stakes   were   driven  to 
such  a  grade  that  the  top  of  a  2  by  4  set  edge- 
wise upon  them  would  be  at  the  proper  grade 
for  the  top  of  the  invert.     The  invert  was  then 
exca\ated  to   form   approximately    to    the   out- 
side of  the  finished  sewer,   and  afterwards  made 
to   conform  exactly    by  a  semicircular  templet 
of    the    proper    dimensions,    drawn    along    the 
runners.     Where  gravel  was  found  in  the  bot- 
tom, it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  shape  exactly ; 
but  where  loam  was  found,  the  excavation  could 
be  made   perfectly  true.     Concrete  was  thrown 
in,  and  with  shovels  and  rammers  was  worked 
into  approximate  form  without  the  use  of  moulds. 
The  only  part  that  was  difficult  was  to  get  the 
inside    shoulder    on    both   sides    to    stand    up 
square.    This    could  be    accomplished  by  hold- 
ing a  float  or  a  board  along  the  inside,  filling  in 
behind  it  with   concrete    and  tamping  it  down. 
A   form  was    tried   in  making   the  invert,  built 
very  much  like  the  centre   used   for  arches  of 
brick   sewers,   except  that   about    one-third    of 
the  centre  of  the  arc  was  left  out.     This  form 
was   about  Oft.   in  length,   and  was  suspended 
in   an   inverted  position  from  cross  boards  rest- 
ing upon  the  runners.      The    bottom    of    the 
invert  for  about  one-third  of  the  semicircle  was 
made  to  approximate  dimensions ;  the  form  was 
then  set  on  the  runners  over  this  partially  pre- 
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side  of  the  trench,  and  thoroughly  rammed. 
The  form  could  then  be  lifted  oil  and  the  in- 
vert trued  up.  This  gave  very  good  results, 
the  only  objection  to  it  being  that  the  form  was 
too  large  and  clumsy,  and  was  in  the  way  of 
the  workmen.  It  could  be  used  with  success 
in  a  soil  where  the  excavation  could  be  pre- 
pared a  number  of  feet  ahead,  so  that  the  form 
could  be  drawn  along  as  each  section  was  com- 
pleted :  but  in  soil  like  that  at  Cold  water,  where 
the  placing  of  the  concrete  must  closely  follow 
the  preparation  for  the  invert,  this  form  was  in 
the  way.  Either  method  gave  an  approximate 
form  to  the  concrete,  which  was  trued  up  by  means 
of  a  semicircular  templet  with  a  radius  of  2Hin. 
This  left  the  surface  of  the  concrete  Jin.  larger 
than  the  finished  invert.  While  the  concrete  was 
yet  green,  a  heavy  coat  of  1  :  2  mortar  was  roughly 
trowelled  on.  This  in  turn  was  brought  to  its  true 
dimensions  by  drawing  along  the  runners  a  third 
semicircular  templet  with  a  21in.  radius.  Thisleft 
the  surface  perfectly  true,  and  both  concrete  and 
plaster  of  proper  thickness.  Smoothing  it  down 
with  a  trowel  was  tried ;  but  a  section  thus 
treated  was  found  to  be  so  far  from  its  true  form 
that  the  practice  was  given  up  after  the  first  day. 
When  the  coat  of  plaster  had  become  hard, 
two  tiers  of  blocks  were  Inid  up  to  a  line  upon 
each  shoulder  of  the  invert.  The  mortar  was 
composed  of  1  part  of  American  Portland 
cement,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  j  part  of  slaked- 
lime  plaster.  The  lime  made  the  mortar  so  much 
richer  and  so  much  better  to  work,  and  the  joints 
were  so  much  better  laid,  that  it  fully  offset  what 
little  weakening  effect  it  had,  if  any. 

The  form  for  the  centre  was  then  put  in  place, 
and  the  rest  of  the  arch  built  up,  care  being  taken 
to  break  joints.  As  each  section  (about  Sft.  in 
length)  was  completed,  a  thin  grout  of  equal  parts 
of  cement  and  sand  was  poured  over  the  top,  and 
worked  into  all  the  joints.  Gravel  was  thrown 
upon  each  shoulder  of  tUe  arch  and  tamped  down, 
and  the  centre  moved  ahead. 


and  most  comprehensive  view  of  what  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  picturesiiue  and 
romantic  spots  in  the  world.  The  whole  island 
is  one  massi-se  rock  rising  sheer  out  of  the  sea 
257rt.,  crowned  by  the  abbey,  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  which  is  40Uft.  from  sea-level.  The 
massive  fortifications  all  round,  tbe  monastic 
buildings  built  into  the  rock  on  all  sides,  and  the 
grandeur  of  La  Merveille  which  stretches  along 
the  south  side  of  Mont  form  a  delightful  contrast 
to  the  choir  of  the  abbey  with  its  forest  of  delicate 
pinnacles.  The  nave  of  the  abbey  dates  from  1 260, 
and  thechoir  from  the  end  of  the  l.^ith  century. —Pol 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  smaller  and  more  simple 
of  the  French  cathedrals.  Its  simplicity  arises 
from  the  material  of  which  it  is  built— namely, 
the  hard  granite  of  the  locality.  It  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  The  sketch  shows  the  large 
porch  of  later  date  attached  to  the  south  transept, 
which  is  interesting  for  the  massive  piers  at  the 
corners,  also  the  low  square  tower  over  the 
crossing  of  the  transepts  with  the  nave. 
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CHIPS. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Thursday  week  opened 
a  new  church  on  the  Waterside-road,  Barton-on- 
Humher,  in  connection  with  St.  Chad's  Mission. 
The  church  will  accommodate  300  persous. 

Mr.  H.  Ross  Hooper,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Pontefract  last  week 
into  applications  by  the  towu  council  to  borrow  £ld4 
f  or  worksot  sewerage  in  Beech  Nut-street ;  £3,200  for 
the  purchase  and  pulling  down  of  a  house  and  shop 
at  the  corner  of  GiUygate  and  the  Market-place, 
for  the  widening  of  Gillygate ;  £500  for  the  pur- 
chase of  laud  at  the  junction  of  the  Wakefield  and 
Barnsley  main  roads,  upon  which  a  cycle  shop  and 
factory  have  been  partly  erected  by  Mr.  Ewbank ; 
£107  for  improvement  in  Corn  Market,  and  £195 
for  the  widening  of  Front-street. 

A  receiving  order  has  been  made,  on  a  creditor's 
petition,  in  the  Boston  County  Court,  against 
Herbert  Clarke,  civil  engineer,  Boston,  the  act  of 
bankruptcy  being  "  that  the  debtor  has,  with  intent 
to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors,  departed  from  his 
dwelling  or  has  otherwise  absented  himself." 
Mr.  Jebb  and  Son,  Boston,  are  the  solicitors  for  the 
petitioning  creditor. 

During  the  progress  of  the  alterations  at  Durham 
Castle  a  series  of  Norman  latrines  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  north-west  turret.  Excavations  are 
being  made  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  old  cells 
of  the  original  castle. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society  grants  were  made  for  building 
new  churches:— At  Broadheath,  near  Worcester, 
£80;  St.  Anne,  Brondesbury,  £150;  for  the  first 
portion,  Jarvis  Brook,  near  Tunbridge  Wells, 
£120;  and  St.  Andrew,  Southgate,  £1(10  ;  and 
towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Dale,  near 
MUford  Haven;  St.  PhUip,  Dalston;  Gilestone, 
near  Cardiff;  Great  Sturton,  near  Horncastle, 
Lincoln;  Lanteglos-by-Fowey,  £40;  Llandebie 
St.  Tybie,  Carmarthen,  £30.  Grants  were  also  made 


OBITI'ARY. 

George  Foster  Sheilev,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Boston  architects— Shepley,  Rutan,  and 
CoUidge— died  July  10  at  St.  Moritz,  Switzer- 
land, where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1860.  He 
studied  at  Washington  Fniversity,  and  after- 
wards, in  1882,  was  graduated  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  He  entered 
the  office  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  where  he  studied 
until  that  gentleman's  death,  and  the  firm  of 
which  he  was  the  head  was  then  formed.  Gf 
the  many  imposing  buildings  that  the  firm  has 
designed  throughout  the  country  in  the  succeed- 
ing period  the  following  are  representative  : — The 
Ames  Building,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  South 
Terminal  Station,  Back  Bay  Station,  and  New 
Congregational  House  in  Boston  :  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, Chicago:  Leland  Stanford  Junior  L'ni- 
versity,  California;  and  the  new  union  station, 
jUbany.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 


The  Wallasey  Council  Health  Committee  have 
recommended  the  appointment  of  Miss  Isi  Birrell, 
of  Hock  Ferry,  as  female  sanitary  inspector,  at  a 
salary  of  £70  per  annum  with  uniform,  out  of  2S 
applicants  for  the  position. 

In  January  last  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  appointed 
a  commission  to  consider  the  need  for  the  extension ' 
of  spiritual  provision  in  Barrow.     The  commission 
has  now  reported,  and  suggests  the  building  of  a 
new  church,  to  accommodate  600  worshippers,  on 
Walney  Island,  ona  site  given  by  Messrs.  Vickers, 
Sons,  and  Maxim,  adjoining  the  present  church  and 
burial-ground  ;   that'  the    site    for   a  new  central 
church    be    secured    in    Abbey-road,  at  a  cost  of- 
£4,000,  capable  of  accommodating  1,600  worshippers,  v 
and  removal  of  St.  Mark's  Church  to  seme  otherjj 
part  of  the  parish,  and  its  rebuilJiug  as  a  separatej 
church :    and  the  securing  of    the  site   for'  a  new* 
chiirch  on  Barrow  Island,  with  a  view  of  builJing.) 
a  large  church  and  a  convenient  mission-room. 

In    Lichfield    Cathedral    on    Siturday  last   tw6>, 
memorial  windows  were  dedicated,  one  in  honour  ^ 
of  the  Staffordshire  Yeomen  and  'S'olunteers  who  J 
fell  in  South  Africa  and  the  other  to  the  memory  of  , 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Horatio  Page  Vance.    The  ! 
Staffordshire  window   contains  figures  of   Gideon, 
Moses,  and    David— Gideon    and   his   companions 
being    represented    blowing     the   trumpets,    MosM 
stretching  out  his  hand   over   the  sea,  aud   David 
with  his  sling.    The  Vance  window  has  figures  of  ; 
St.  Oswald,  St.  George,  and  St.  Alban,  accomp 
with  suitablr  mottoes. 

Immediatelv  below  the  figure  of  St.  Mddred,  the 
patron  saint  of  Whippmgham  Parish  Church,  Isle  of 
\Vii>ht,  was  placed   last   Friday  a  memorial   table 
T  ■   ^ : :„.;.,„  ;„  „   14th-century  church  i 


containing  an  inscription  m  _ .. 

OL.  x^ure,  ^.w...^.  ...<,..,  -.-. 1  text  letter,  of  alabaster  on  a  background  of  or°»ol» 

from  the    special  mission   buildings  fund  towards  ]  gilt,  the  effect  of  which  i^s  strikmgly  beautiful.^  l^ne 
building  mission  churches  at  Bensham,  near  Gates-  '       '  >->^--.--     tu.         .,„    none 

head-on-Tyne,  Newlyn,  and  Newtown  St.  John, 
near  Beaufort,  Mon.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sum 
of  £130  was  paid  towards  the  repair  of  13  churches 


bread  andi 


from  trust  funds  held  by  the  society. 

In  Indore,  the  Sherpur  Palace  is  to  be  completed 
as  a  residence  for  the  young  Maharaja,  the  Ttampur 
Kothi  in  the  Lai  Bagh  rebuilt  in  elaborate  style, 
and  a  new  Residency  designed  and  erected.  The 
architect  for  all  these  works  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Stevens,  of 
Bombay. 


new  reredps    is   iu    alabaster.    The    central  panel  ( 
depicts  the  Last  Supper  in  white  marble,  whilst  the  j 
side  panels  represent    the    emblems  of  ""■"' 
wine 

Mr.  John  Macpherson  Grant,  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  Inverness-shire,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  Masonic  hall  for  Lodge  Fort 
Wilham  No.  43  last  week.  When  the  stone  had 
been  laid,  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  said  it  was 
160  years  since  the  foundation-stone  of  the  oW 
Lodge  was  laid  in  the  High-street  of  that  burgh. 


THE    BUILDIKG    NETS,  Aug.  7,  1903. 
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Bttiltihtg  ^nttlUgtttct 

lUxTKUsr.A. — The  Battersea  Borough  Countil 
have  completed  the  erection  of  over  three  hundred 
self-contained  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
all  of  two  stories  high,  with  accommodation  for 
1,500  persons,  on  the  Latchmere  estate.  The 
new  dwellings  are  destitute  of  architectural 
adornment,  but  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
others  of  the  kind  in  London.  There  are  a  few 
d  I  e-roomei  houses  to  be  let  at  Us.  Cd.  per  week  ; 
C'J  containing  two  three-roomed  tenements,  with 
separate  entrances,  at  Ts.  Cd. ;  and  73  containing 
two  four-ioom  tenements,  at  10s.  and  lOs.  6d.  per 
tenement.  The  council  provides  wattr  and  pays 
all  rates  and  taxes.  The  dwellings  are  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity  on  the  "penny-in-the- 
slot  "  principle.  Each  tenement  is  provided  with 
a  combined  kitchen  range,  copper,  and  bath, 
including  a  shower-bath.  The  windows  are  fitted 
with  Venetian  blinds,  and  there  is  a  garden  to 
each  tenement,  accessible  from  the  upper  floor  by 
means  of  a  staircase.  The  main  frontage  is  in 
iSheepcote  -  lane,  opposite  the  South  -  Western 
Eailway  line. 

Blyth. — New  club  buildings  for  the  Blyth  and 
District  Social  CUub  were  opened  on  Monday 
from  plans  prepared  by  ilr.  John  Goulding,  of 
Blyth,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  £7,000.  They 
provide  on  the  ground  floor  a  bar-room,  a  large 
parlour,  and  two  smaller  rooms,  together  with 
tour  bathrooms  and  the  necessary  adjuncts.  The 
space  on  the  first  flo>r  is  utilised  in  providing 
a  billiard  department.  Adjoining  there  is  a 
refreshment  bar  and  games  room,  and  near  the 
stairhead  the  dirtctora'  room.  On  the  second 
floor  there  is  a  large  hall  for  meetings,  lectures, 
and  confeiences.  The  news-room  and  library  are 
also  situated  on  this  floor.  In  addition,  the 
manager's  apartments  are  provided. 

BitisTOL. — The  new  Stock  Exchange  at  Bristol 
has  been  opened.  The  Renaissance  style  has 
been  adopted.  It  has  a  long  frontage  to  Nicholas- 
street,  the  central  portion  of  the  front  elevation 
for  some  length  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the 
main  building.  The  interior  of  the  premises 
compiise,  on  the  ground  floor,  entrance  lobby, 
hall,  secretary's  olhce,  telephone  room,  and  the 
miin  Stock  Exchange.  The  exchange  is  elabor- 
ately furnished,  aiid  the  walls  are  lined  round 
with  richly-polished  walnut  panels  of  a  handsome 
design  to  a  height  of  about  Oft.  In  the  centre  of 
the  wall  facing  the  door  is  arranged  a  chimney- 
piece  rising  to  a  height  of  about  Hit.,  an  arrange- 
ment of  poli.-hed  walnut  pilasters  with  arch 
between,  fraujing  a  piece  of  wood  sculpture.  This 
panel,  which  is  about  5ft.  6in.  wide  by  .3ft.  6in. 
high,  was  carved  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Creswick. 
The  title  of  the  panel  is  "  Commerce  Uniting  the 
Nations."  The  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  approach 
and  staircase  are  lined  with  tiles  of  special  design, 
whils";  the  walls  of  the  exchange  and  library  are 
of  oak.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr. 
Henry  Williams,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Cowlin  and  Son. 

Glasgow. — At  a  sitting  of  Glasgow  Dean  of 
Guild  Court  last  week,  the  following  linings  were 
granted  : — The  Craigton  Brickmakingand  Feuing 
Company  (Ltd.),  to  form  a  street  between  Ell- 
road  and  Craigton-road ;  Glasgow  East-End 
Industrial  Exhibition  -Association,  to  alter  and 
add  to  the  East-End  Exhibition  ;  George  Riddell, 
Craigmiller,  Dumbreck,  to  erect  tenements  in 
King-street,  Calton ;  William  G.  Davidson, 
house  factor,  55,  Bath-street,  to  erect  seven  tene- 
ments of  dwelling-houses  and  oflices  in  Oran- 
street  and  I'ercy -street,  Maryhill ;  Glasgow 
I'arish  Council,  to  add  to  and  alter  Barnhill 
I'oorhouae ;  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  to  erect 
workshops  and  oflices  in  Stirling-street ;  Sir  John 
Stirling-Maxwell  of  I'olluk,  Bart.,  to  form  streets 
on  the  lands  of  Shawlands ;  James  Lindsay, 
Adzell  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  to  form  a  new  street 
from  Winton  Drive;  J.  and  T.  M'Nair  (Ltd.), 
.Oy,  Bath-street,  to  form  two  streets  off  Gourlay- 
street,  Springburn  ;  aiso  to  erect  live  tenements 
of  dwelling-houses  on  a  nesv  street  off  Gourlay- 
strcet ;  Angus  llurr.iy,  engineer,  Strathroy, 
Dumbreck,  lor  the  .\nderston  Eoundrv  Company, 
Craigton,  to  erect  engineering  works  on  the  south 
side  of  Craigton-road  ;  John  Maxwell,  builder, 
Maryhill,  to  erect  five  tenements  of  dwelling- 
houses  at  Crosbie-street,  Maryhill;  John  Xisbet, 
architect,  112,  Bath-street,  to  erect  21  tenements  j 
of  dwelling-houses  in  Shakespeare-street  and 
Now-stroet,  Maryhill;  I'eter  (ialloway,  tailor, 
Glasgow,  t)  erect  six  lodgings  on  the  west  side  of 


Montgomerie-terraceand  rrospecthill-road ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Watson,  317,  Gnslow-drive,  and  another, 
to  erect  two  tenements  of  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses  in  Great  Eastern-road. 

LivEUPooL.  —  Lord  Derby,  on  Wednesday 
af  ernoon,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
building  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Liver- 
pool Bluecoat  Hospital,  an  institution  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
which  is  Liverpool's  oldest  charity.  The  new 
hospital  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Late  Renaissance 
style.  It  will  be  built  of  red  brick,  with  facings 
of  white  stone,  and  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  250  boys  and  150  girls.  The  site  covers 
nearly  seven-and-a-half  acres.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  building  will  be  a  central  tower, 
125ft.  in  height,  supporting  a  public  clock  and 
bells.  The  new  hospital  is  to  cost  £65,000.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Wolstenholme, 
F.  B.  Hobbs,  and  Arnold  Thorneley,  of  Liver- 
pool. We  illustrated  and  described  the  building 
in  our  issue  of  June  26. 

NoiiTHALLEKToN. — The  f oundation-stonc  of  the 
new  hall  for  the  North  Riding  County  Council, 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
£40,000,  was  laidlast  week  at  Northallerton.  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Brierley,  of  13,  Lendal,  Yoik,  is  the 
architect ;  and  Messrs.  Jos.  Howe  and  Son,  West 
Hartlepool,  the  contractors.  The  buildings  are  to 
be  erected  in  the  field  opposite  Northallerton 
Railway  Station.  The  front,  facing  the  main 
road,  will  be  about  200ft.,  and  will  consist  of  a 
central  block  with  projecting  wings  set  back 
about  200ft.  from  the  main  road.  The  elevations 
are  designed  in  a  quiet,  dignified  English 
Renaissance  style,  the  materials  being  of  common 
local  brick,  with  bright  Leicester  bricks  for  the 
facings,  and  Whitby  or  Farndale  stone  for  the 
dressings. 

Rochdale. — At  last  week's  meeting  of  the 
Rochdale  Town  Council,  the  Buildings  and  Sites 
Sub-committee  reported  that  they  had  resolved  to 
employ  Messrs.  Smith  and  Cross,  South  Parade  ; 
E.  Sykes,  Milnrow-road ;  and  T.  Townend, 
District  Bank-chambers,  to  prepare  a  ground 
plan  of  each  of  the  ncn-provided  schools,  subject 
to  terms  tc  be  arranged  later.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  the  offers  of  the  following  arcliitects  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
voluntary  schools  named  below  be  accepted  : — 
Mr.  E.  Sykes:  Parish  church  (mixed),  parish 
church  (infants),  St.  Alban's  (mi-xed),  St.  .\lban's 
(infants),  St.  Edmund's,  Oakenrod,  avd  All 
Saints.  Mr.  T.  Townend,  jun. :  St.  Mary's 
National,  St.  Peter's,  Healey ;  St.  Edward's, 
Castleton ;  St.  John's,  R.G.  (mixed),  and  St. 
John's,  R.C.  (infants).  Messrs.  Smith  and  Cross : 
St.  Mary's,  Balderstone  ;  St.  Martin's,  Castleton  ; 
St.  James's,  Thomham :  St.  Patrick's,  R.C.  ;  St. 
Gabriel's,  R.C. ;  and  Trinitj'  Wesleyan.  Pay- 
ments to  the  architects  are  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
25  guineas  for  six  schools. 

WuEELOCK. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
chancel  which  is  being  added  to  Wheelock  Parish 
Church  was  laid  on  'Tuesday  week.  The  chancel 
is  to  be  25ft.  long  by  19ft.  wide,  and  at  the  side 
will  be  a  choir  vestry  and  an  organ  chamber.  The 
chancel  will  be  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  oak 
screen.  Seven  steps  will  lead  from  the  body  of 
the  church  to  the  altar  table,  which  will  be  fitted 
with  an  oaken  rail  and  brass  standards.  The 
choir  stalls  are  also  to  be  of  oak.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  A.  Price,  of  Elworth,  and  the  contract  has 
been  placed  with  Jlessrs.  Birchall,  of  Middlewich. 
The  cost  will  be  about  £500. 


PARLIAMENTARY   NOTES. 

WESTiiiNSTEE  Abbey. — Mr.  Channing  asked 
the  honourable  member  for  West  Derbyshire, 
as  representing  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
on  Monday,  whether  he  had  considered  the 
proposals  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
demolish  the  old  residential  quarter  immediately 
south  of  Westminster  Abbey  anl  Deanery  Garden, 
with  a  view  of  selling  the  sites  for  important  com- 
mercial buildings  ;  and  whether,  having  regard  to 
the  undesirability  and  risk  of  erecting  lofty  build- 
ings close  to  the  Abbey,  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  make  representations  to  the  E  xlesiastical 
Commissioners  or  take  other  steps  to  prevent  this 
proposal  from  being  carried  out.  Mr.  V.  Cavendish  : 
This  is  a  matter  which  does  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works; 
but  he  would  strongly  deprecate  any  buildmg  scheme 
which  would  impair  the  safety  or  amenity  of  the 
Abbey.  Mr.  Channing :  Has  the  First  Commissioner 
no  power  over  the  height  of  buildings?  Mr. 
Cavendish :  No,  sir,  I  am  afraid  we  have  no  power. 


'WATER  SUPPL'T  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Padstow.— On  Monday  Padstow  Waterworks 
were  officially  opened.  The  contracts,  amounting 
to  about  £1,000,  for  carrying  out  the  work  were 
signed  last  November,  and  the  agreement  stated 
that  everything  should  be  completed  by  Jane  1,  but, 
owing  to  one  contractor,  there  was  some  delay,  and 
the  work  was  not  commenced  until  early  in  the 
year.  The  new  supply  wdl  be  drawn  from  Crack- 
rattle,  a  distance  of  about  5J  miles.  Here  an  adit 
has  been  driven,  and  the  water  is  brought  in  by  Sin. 
pipes  to  a  reservoir  at  Four  Turnings,  which  is  half 
a  mile  from  the  town.  The  supply  from  which  the 
water  is  taken  has  been  measured  at  different  times, 
and  during  a  very  dry  season  the  smallest  flow  per 
day  was  02.610  gallons.  The  work  of  trenching  and 
laying  pipes  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Bennett,  contractor,  Plymouth,  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  being  the  engineers,  and  Mr.  W.  Johnson 
clerk  of  the  works. 


The  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Works  invites 
tenders  in  Italy  and  from  abroad  for  the  building  of 
an  aqueduct  to  provide  the  aiid  Aputian  plains  with 
water  from  the  Apennines.  There  will  be  one  main 
duct  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  long.  The 
total  length  of  main  and  branch  ducts  will  be  one 
thousand  and  seventy  mdes.  The  constructor  will 
enjoy  a  concession  of  the  supply  for  ninety  years, 
the  State  providing  an  annU'U  subsidy  of  .£200,000 
for  twenty-five  years. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Colin  Macandrew,  builder, 
Lauriston  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  has  been  accepted 
for  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  work<  in 
connection  with  an  extensive  reconstruction  of  the 
barracks  and  other  buildings  at  Leith  Fort.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  War  Office 
authorities,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  total 
expenditure  will  amount  to  about  £t0,000. 

Teignmouth  I'rbau  Council  decided  on  Tuesday 
to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  per- 
mission to  borrow  £2,000  for  the  purchase  of  slot 
me'.ers  and  gas  stoves.  i 


CHIPS. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Launceston  Town 
Council  and  Coronation  Executive  Committee  on 
Friday,  the  mayor  (Mr.  C.  B.  Shuker)  presiding,  it 
was  decided  to  erect  a  bungalow  on  the  Wmdmijlas 
a  memorial  of  the  Coronation. 

The  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Public  Works  invites 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  three  road  bridges 
over  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fication which  may  be  seen  in  the  offices  of  the 
Administrative  Service  of  the  Ministry  (in  London, 
at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  50,  Parliament-street,  S.W.).  No  tenders 
will  be  accepted  which  are  received  later  than  noon 
on  February  1,  1904.  Every  tender  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  deposit,  either  in  bonds  of  the 
Egyptian  debt  or  in  cash,  of  a  sum  of  £E2,000 
(about  £2,051). 

The  King  has  granted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Eugene 
Scholer  his  authority  to  accept  and  wear  the  Insignia 
of  Knight  (Second  Class)  of  the  Order  of  Frederick, 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  architect  of  the 
Garrison  Church  at  Ludwigsburg. 

Great  regret  has  been  expressed  at  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Ingram,  the  sculptor 
engaged  upon  the  memorial  to  Lady  Jemingham, 
for  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  new  premises  to  replace  the 
present  Stepney  Temple,  so  well  known  to  Wesleyans 
throughout  the  world.  A  central  hall  is  to  be  buJt 
with  "seating  accommoiation  for  2,169  persons, 
school-rooms  are  to  be  erected,  and  residences  are 
to  be  provided  for  ministers.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  £50,000. 

One  of  the  centre  windows  in  the  north  aisle  of 
Godmanohester  Parish  Church  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bishop 
McDougall,  one  of  the  former  vicars  of  this  pirish. 
It  is  a  three-light  window,  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, and  the  upper  portion  is  symbolical  of 
the  work  of  the  Bishop  in  foreign  parts.  The  centre 
li'^hts  contain  a  figure  of  Christ,  and  the  two  side 
ones  show  groups  of  natives  receiving  Christian 
teaching.  The  three  bottom  hghts  represent  the 
mission  work  of  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

A  new  room  for  the  Congregation  Sunday  School 
has  been  opened  at  Sbipdjiam,  Norfolk.  The  buiM- 
ing  has  been  erected  tjy  llr.  Goss,  of  Shipdham,  from 
plans  of  Mr.  Whiting,  of  Dereham,  the  style  of  tha 
adjoining  chapel  being  copied. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Berwick  Town  Council  on 
Tuesday  offers  were  accepted  for  the  repair  of 
several  of  the  arches  of  the  old  bridge,  which,  it  it 
stated,  are  being  undermined,  the  work  to  cost 
£156.  It  was  also  agreed  to  repair  the  footpath  ou 
the  bridge  at  a  cost  of  £250. 
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chief  feature  of  the  plan  is  an  oak-panelled 
sitting-hall,  with  heavy  oak  beams  across  the 
ceiling,  and  a  large  billiard-room  ad.joining,  the 
principal  rooms  being  designed  to  get  the  views 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  house  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  J.  (iuittenton,  builder,  of  War- 
lingham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
F.R.I.B.A,,  of  G6,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 


Our  Illttstrattotts. 


I'ASSMORE    EDWAUns    SAILOlls'  PALACE,    LOXDOX,  E. 

We  to-day  illustrate  the  principal  entrance  to 
"Jack's  I'alace,"  erected  largely  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards.  The  cartoon  for  the 
orving  was  done  by  BIr.  H.  AVilson,  the  carver 
was  Mr  il.  Murphy,  and  the  cast  lead  panels 
-m  the  tronts  were  executed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Hoddesdon.  Messrs.  Niven  and  Wig.'lesworth 
were  the  architects.  We  illustrated  a  general 
Tiew  of  the  building  in  our  pages  for  Jan  3 
.1902  when  a  description  of  the  work  appeared! 
Ihe  1  alace  was  opened  a  few  weeks  since,  and  is 
now  in  use. 

CiOVANlIILL     LIIUIAUV,    GLASGOW. 

We  publish  to-day  the  plans  of  C^ovanhill 
Xiibrary,  Glasgow,  jvon  in  open  competition  in 
|eptember  last  by  Mr.  J.  li.  Rhind,  architect 
■toverness.  Mr.  Horatio  K.Bromhead.F  KIEV 
President  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects' 
was  the  referee.  On  this  occasion  four  libraries 
in  different  districts  of  Glasgow  were  competed 
lor,  and  Mr.  Rhind  was  successful  in  winning 
■three  of  them.  He  was  also  successful  in  May 
^t  m  the  competition  for  the  Dennistoun 
wstiict  Library  m  the  same  city.  Dr.  Andrew 
^aniHgie  gave  .£100,000  to  Glasgow  to  build 
mrnries,  and  as  only  about  half  that  sum  has 
5°-n"nnf .  V""  ••apportioned,  there  remains  yet 
AiO.OOO  to  be  e-xpended  in  libraries  in  Glasgow' 


ST.    MAROAUEt's,    TOLLCIIOSS,    XEAU   GLASGOW. 

The  accommodation  of  this  church  is  for  322. 
The  cost  is  £2,203  exclusive  of  fees,  but  inclusive 
of  all  else.  A  local  red  sandstone  is  used  inside 
and  out  ;  interior  walls  rough  two-coat  plaster 
and  atone  dressings.  The  roofs  are  white  pine, 
and  covered  with  Peck's  tiles.  The  finishings 
are  yellow  pine  ;  choir  steps  and  pulpit  of  stone. 
The  font  is  placed  in  the  jamb  of  the  choir, 
by  request.  The  details  of  screens  and  stalls 
are  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  pulpit  is 
merely  composed  of  two  or  three  courses  of 
ashlar  enriched  by  a  test.  At  a  small  outlay 
I  tried  to  touch  up  the  gasfittings  and  make  them 
look  interesting.  That,  with  a  few  texts  on  the 
greenish  stained  woodwork  in  white,  is  all  the 
decoration  I  had  money  for. 

W.  G.  RowA^J,  Architect. 

EDIXHl'liGH     AUCHITECTUKAL     ASSOCIATIOX  :     FIRST 
I'RIZE    IJESIGX    FOR    A    SCHOOL    OF    ART. 

The  two  plans  and  section,  with  the  accom- 
panying elevation,  of  a  design  for  a  School  of 
Art  won  the  first  place  in  a  students'  compe- 
tition recently,  as  above.  Mr.  John  Jlclntyre, 
of  Edinburgh,  is  the  author.  The  drawings  are 
so  clearly  shown  that  the  design  needs  no  further 
description. 


:4 


:SIXTEEXTH-CEXTl-UY    HALF-TIMBERED 
STR.ATFORD-O.X-AVOX. 


HOrSES. 


.|F.OR  description  and  further  sketches  see  p. 
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HVEUFOOL    C.ITHEDUAL. 

\Vk   have    now,  with   this   plate,    given  all   the 
leading  ^geueral^  drawings    of    Mr.   Xicholson's 


design  for  this  building,  and  we  think  it  wiU  be 
cousidered  a  very  notable  scheme  in  many  ways 
Uke  Mr.  Tapper,  we  understand  that  Mr 
.Nicholson  has  worked  under  Mr.  liodley,  and  so 
carried  out_  the  traditions  of  a  good  school  of 
'■othic  design  as  realised  for  modern  church 
.ach.tecture.  Naturally  the  proposals  of  these 
,  gentlemen  were  likely  to  be  considered  worthy  of 
ecognition  and  it  may  certainly  be  said  that 
they  realised  what  was  anticipated  in  this  respect. 
\\e  Illustrate  Mr.  Nicholson's  elevation  towards 

},„;»;  f""*"'  '  .■^^°'"''  ■  ""  ^'^'■«°°  through  the 
hapt^tery  and  nave;  also  two  other  sections- 
"ne  of  the  choir  and  one  across  the  lantern. 

HOrsE   AT    WARLIXGHAM. 

'wofdin   ^     '  overlooking  Marden  Park  and  the 
VNoldingham   \  alley  for  Mr.  A.  L.  Pike.     The 


COMPETITIONS. 

Blackpool. — The  awards  in  the  picture-poster 
competition  were  made  last  week  by  the  Ad- 
vertising Committee  of  Blackpool  Corporation. 
Ninety-two  designs  were  sent  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  committee  awarded  the  four 
prizes  as  ,  follows :— .£100  to  Messrs.  Kitcat 
Brothers,  of  Hulme,  and  Wilson,  London,  for  a 
picture  of  children  building  sand  castles  on  the 
sea  shore  :  £iO  to  Hans  Defter,  of  Dasseldorf,  for 
an  allegorical  picture  of  three  females  represent- 
ing Health,  Pleasure,  and  Music  floating  over 
Blackpool ;  £30  to  Robert  Patron  Brown,  of 
Bradford,  for  a  poster  showing  a  gentleman  and 
lady  in  holiday  attire  gazing  at  a  distant  view 
of  Blackpool  :  and  £20  for  a  picture  view  of 
Blackpool,  by  Messrs.  Hargreaves  and  ^Vilson, 
of  Blackpool. 

Fla.miiohovgh.— The  competition  for  the  best 
scheme  for  the  water  supply  of  Flamborough  has 
resulted  in  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Brown, 
of  Nottingham,  being  adopted.  Fourteen  schemes 
were  submitted. 


TRADB 


CHIPS. 

On  Wednesday  week,  tlie  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
reopened  the  ancient  pirith  church  of  Lower 
Uniting,  Cheltenhim,  and  dedicated  the  new  work. 
Tlie  church  contains  some  interesting  Norman  as 
well  as  later  work.  A  sum  of  £2,1)0(1  lias  been 
raised,  with  whicli  the  work  of  repiir  was  put  in 
hand.  This  involved  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel 
(with  the  exception  of  the  priest's  doorway),  the 
reroofing  of  nave  and  transepts,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vestry  and  organ -chamber.  Various 
special  gifts  have  been  made,  including  a  stone 
pulpit,  a  lectern,  stained-glass  windows,  and  altar 
furniture. 

The  Rochdale  Unitarian  church  was  reopened  on 
Sunday  after  improvements.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Best's 
scheme  of  decoration  was  specially  made  as  simple 
as  possible  m  order  not  to  take  away  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  windows  and  the  carved  work,  which 
are  the  glory  of  the  church.  The  walls  are  left 
severely  plain,  only  a  few  bands  being  introduced  to 
emphasise  the  architectural  features. 

Under  its  compulsory  powers  the  London  County 
Council  has  acquired  The  Rookery,  Clapham 
Common,  a  small  plot  of  land  with  an  area  of 
9,460ft.,  with  an  old  house  and  buildings,  occupied 
for  many  years  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  price 
to  be  paid  is  £.5,100,  being  at  the  rate  of  over 
£23,.500  per  acre. 

The  International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters, 
and  Gravers  has  been  invited  to  arrange  the  British 
fine  art  section  of  the  Diisseldorf  International 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  that  city  next  year.  The 
council  has  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Mr.  A. 
Neven  Du  Mout  has  been  appointed  delegate  by  the 
Diisseldorf  Exhibition  directors,  and  also  repre- 
sentative  of  the  International  Society.  | 


PBOFESSIONAIi   AND 
SOCIETIES. 

CH.1RD,  Somerset.  —  The  fifty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Somerset  Archaeologists'  Society 
was  held  at  Chard  last  week,  the  proceedings 
commencing  on  Tuesday.  The  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Wells  vacated  the  chair,  and  installed  as 
his  successor  Mr.  F.  J.  Fry,  of  Cricket  St. 
Thomas.  The  President  delivered  an  interesting 
address,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  antiquities  of 
Rome  and  Egypt,  and  concluded  with  some  local 
references,  in  which  he  said  that  Chard  had  many 
historical  local  references,  those  connected  with 
Charles  I.,  "King"  Monmouth,  and  Charles 
II.  Charles  I.  was  twice  in  <;'hard,  and  the  town 
had  bitterly  to  rue  the  day  when,  in  1685,  Mon- 
mouth marched  through  (Jhard,  for  did  not 
Jeffreys  hang  some  twelve  or  more  of  its  citizens 
after  the  "  bloody  assize  "  ;-  The  members  after- 
wards partook  of  luncheon  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 
At  the  conclusion  a  visit  was  made  to  the  parish 
church.  Grammar  School,  and  the  old  manor,  cr 
court-house,  on  the  Cornhill.  In  the  afternoon 
the  members  proceeded  to  Membury,  where  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  British  fortress,  and 
from  which  other  similar  places  of  defence  can  be 
seen.  The  parish  church  of  Membury  was  one 
of  great  antiquarian  interest,  and  its  features 
were  explained  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  W. 
Landon.  At  the  evening  meeting,  a  paper 
written  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  a  vice-president  of 
the  society,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Weaver,  in 
Mr.  Fry's  absence,  the" subject  being  "  Somerset, 
or  Somersetshire,"  and  a  discussion  followed. 
Mr.  Weaver  gave  some  interesting  particulars  of 
the  town  of  Chard.  On  Wednesday  the  pro- 
gramme included  a  drive  to  AVhitestaunton, 
where  members  visited  the  church  and  the  JIanor 
House,  the  residence  of  Commander  Elton,  R.N., 
in  the  grounds  of  which  there  is  a  site  for  a 
Roman  villa.  From  here  the  members  went  to 
Castle  Neroche,  and  inspected  the  ancient  British 
camp,  where  the  owner.  Viscount  Portman,  has 
recently  allowed  extensive  e.^ca'Jations  to  be 
made  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  the  approximate 
date  of  its  formation.  Ilminster  was  reached 
about  two  o'clock,  and  after  luncheon  at  the 
George  Hotel  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  parish 
church. 

Kext  Arch.3-;ologic.il- Society. —The  annu.al 
meeting  of  the  Kent  Archa.»3logical  Society  was 
commenced  on  Monday  week  at  Rochester.  Eirl 
Stanhope  presided  at  the  meeting  and  dinner. 
The  customary  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  papers  being  read  by  Arch- 
deacon Cheetham  and  Jlr.  G.  Payne,  the  former 
dealing  with  "Archbishop  William  de  Corbeil's 
connection  with  Rochester,"  and  the  latter  with 
"The  Archii'ology  of  the  Rochester  District.'' 
The  second  day  was  devoted  to  a  tour  through 
the  Hundred  of  Hoo,  the  places  visited  being 
Clifle,  Cooling,  High  HaUtow,  Stoke,  and  Hoo 
St.  Werburgh. 

Maxche.steu    Society    or    Auchitects. — On 
Saturday,   July  25,  the  members  of  this  society 
visited    Boumville,  ^  near    Birmingham,   Messrs. 
Cadbury's  model   village.     Mr.  W.  A.    Harvey, 
the  architect,  kindly  met  the  party,  and  showed 
them  over  a  considerable  part  of  this  most  inte- 
resting  estate.     Several   houses   were   examined 
throughout,    and   the    nearly- completed   Ruskin 
ILill   was  much  admired.     It  was  thought  that 
the  great  success,  both  social  and  architectural, 
of  this  experiment  should  do  much  to  encourage 
similar  schemes  elsewhere.     The  fine  church  of 
St.  Agatha,  Birmingham,  was  then  visited  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bidlake,  the  architect ;  and 
also  Messrs.  Keep's  warehouse,  a  refined  piece  of 
work  by  the  same  architect.     The  day  was  con- 
cluded by  a  visit  to  the  Eagle  Insurance  Co.'s 
olKces   (Jlessrs.    Lethaby  and    Ball,  architects), 
where  the  interior,  with  its  beautiful  marble  and 
plaster  work,  was  especially  admired.     Some  of 
Mr.  Edgar  ^\'ood's  work  at  Middleton  was  visited 
on  Tuesday  evening,  July  28,   by  20  members. 
The  Old-road  Chapel  has  been  lately  decorated 
by  the  architect,  and  Mr.   Jackson,   the  painter, 
and   has    a    charming    internal    effect    of    rich 
colouring.     The    rew   Wesleyan    chapel    is    an 
excellent  piece  of  grouping,  arranged  picturesquely 
round  a  cloister  or  courtyard.     Mr.  Wood's  own 
house  is  full  of  interest,   and  the  formal  garden 
ho  is  developing  shows  what  good  results  can  be 
:ot  on  a  very  small  scale. 


A  new  drill  hall  was  opened  at  West  Bromwich 
on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  E.  Wood  is  the  architect, 
and  the  cost  about  £1,000. 
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liEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Debtor  witu  a  StmPLUs.— At  Stockton  Bank- 
ruptcy-court, .^oha  Cooper,  jjlasterer  and  builders' 
merchant,  of  Stockton,  appeared  last  week  for  his 
first  public  esamiuation.  He  said  liis  liabilities  were 
11,1)01,  and  he  did  not  know  until  after  he  filed  his 
petition  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  fl.OW  4s.  <JJ. 
He  owed  to  unsecured  creditors  £olH),  and  his  estate 
was  worth  €1,350.  He  was  overdrawn  at  the  bank 
to  the  amount  of  £1,298  17s.  7d.,  for  which  the 
hank  held  deeds  of  property  valued  at  t2,I0O  as 
security.     The  examination  was  adjourned. 

More  Slander  at  Tamwortii. — District  Sce- 
VEYOK  SUES  Deputy  Mayor. — At  the  Birmingham 
Assizes  last  week,  before  Mr.  Justice  Ridley,   an 
action  was  heard,  brought  by  Henry  John  Clarson, 
surveyor  of  the  Taraworth  Rural  District  Council 
(formerly    borough    surveyor),    against    Frederick 
George  Allton,  provision  dealer,  Deputy-Mayor  of 
Tamworth,   and   a  member    of   the   rural    district 
council,  for  slander.    Mr.  Hugo  Young,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.    H,    H.   McCardie  (instructed  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
Lichfield)   appeared   for  plaintiff ;  aud   Mr.   R.  H. 
Amphlett,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  \V.  Sherwood  (instructed 
by  Mr.  Watson)  for  the  defendant.     In  his  opening 
statement,  Mr.  Hugo  Young  stated  that  the  neces- 
sity for  these  continued  actions  was  the  existence  of 
d  clique  headed  by  Mr.  Alldritt,  the  present  Mayor, 
which  had   for  some  years  persistently  persecuted 
Mr.  Clarson,  and  alleged  all  sorts  of  things  against 
him.     Out  of  previous   actions    the    plaintiff    had 
always  come  victorious,  aud  on  each  occasion  the 
j  ury  had  said  tliere  was  no  j  ustification  for  the  attacks 
madeuponhim,  which  had  made  his  life  at  Tamworth 
a  regular  burden.     Mr.  Hugo  Young  traced  at  some 
length  the  formation  of  the  Ratepayers'  Association 
at  Tamworth,  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Alldritt, 
with  the  defendant,  his  lieutenant  and  henchman. 
The  ob jett  of  this  association,  he  said,  was  to  return 
to  the  town  council  adherents  of  Mr.  Alldritt,  and 
so  get  a  majority  for  this  gentleman.     Mr.  Alldritt 
and  his  friends  were  successful  at  the  1901  November 
election,  and  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  councU 
was  to  give  Mr.   Clarson  three  months'  notice  ter- 
minating his  engagement.    The  first  of  two  slanders 
complained  of  on  the  present  occasion  was  alleged  to 
have  been  spoken  at  a  comjilimentary  dinner  given 
to  Mr.  Alldritt  on  January  1,5,  1902,  to  celebrate  the 
success  of  the  Ratepayers'  Association.    Counsel  read 
from  the  local  Press  lengthy  extracts  from  a  speech 
made  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Alldritt,  a  master, 
as    Mr.    Young    suggested,    of    violent   language. 
One    of    the    statements    used    was—"  We   have 
managed  to  get  rid  of  the  services  of  one  of  the 
most  undesirable  officials  it  was  ever  the  lot  of  any 
municipality  to  possess."     Later  Mr.  Alldritt  said  : 
"  On  November  1  last  whoever  can  remember  a  more 
scandalous  proceeding  than   the  borough  surveyor 
of  this    town,   and  actually  members    of   his  own 
family  party,  himself  using  his  skilful  lying  tongue 
to  depreciate  and  defame   honest  men  who  were 
trying  to  get  into  the  council.     He  was  bribing  the 
community    in    every    direction."     For  these  and 
other  slanders,  counsel  went  on  to  say,  Mr.  Clarson 
lirought  an  action   in  which  Mr.  Alldritt  pleaded 
that  the    statements  were   true,   and  brought  no 
fewer  than    51  charges  of   misconduct.     All  these 
were  thoroughly  sifted ,  and  Mr.  Alldritt  was  ordered 
to  pay  ilOO  damages.     Ou  Oct.  22,  1902,  at  another 
complimentary   dinner    to   Mr.  Alldritt,   the  latter 
made  another  speech  in  which  the  following  sen- 
tences occurred:— "If   he  (Mr.  Alldritt)  had  not 
been   more   guarded  in    regard   to  certain  matters 
which  had  been  made  known  to  him  only  in  a  degree 
which  was  yet  insufficient  to  bring  them  thoroughly 
home,  he  could  have  proved  to  them  that  anything 
he  had  yet  said  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  most 
abominable  life  (meaning,  it  was  contended,  the  life 
of  the  plaintiff)  thit  was  ever  connected  with  any 
municipality  in  the  world.     If  they  could  only  get 
an  investigation    into    the    various    books    of  the 
different  public  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  state 
of    things    would    be    revealed    which,    to    use  a 
Krugerian     phrase,     would      absolutely     stagger 
humanity."     At  that  meeting  the   defendant  was 
present,    and    called    out   "  It  is  true  !  "—thereby 
adopting,  as  Mr.  Hugo  Young  contended,  all  the 
slanders  uttered  by  Mr.  Alldritt.     For  these  slanders 
the  Mayor  himself  was  sued  at  the  last  Assizes,  and 
agreed  to  pay  a  further  £100  damages.  An  injunction 
was  also  granted  restraining  him  from  repeating  the 
statements.     The  second  slander  was  alleged  to  have 
been    spoken    at    a   meeting   of  the   rural  district 
council  on  D  jcember  20,  1902,  in  which  the  defendant 
referred  to  an  account  paid  to  Mr.  J.  Morris,  of 
Hurley,  of  .£5  Iss.  on  November  l:!,  Is99,   in  which 
beer  supplied  to  workmen  was  charged  as  bricks  and 
mortar   and  was  initialled   by  the  surveyor.     The 
explanation  of  this,  said  counsel,  was  that  anumber 
of  meu  employed  on  sewage  works  declined  to  con- 
tinue working  unless  they  had  beer,   and  by  Mr. 
Clarson's  instructions  it  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Morris, 
who  also  supplied  bricks.      A  difficulty  arose  as  to 
whether  the  account  for  beer  would  pass  the  auditor, 
and  on  the  suggestion  of  a  clerk  Morris  made  out 
another  account  m  which  the  amount  due  was  all 
charged  as  bricks.      This  account,  with  others,  was 
put  before  Mr.  Clarson,  who,  no  doubt  under  the 


impression  that  it  had  been  checked  by  his  clerk, 
initialled  it.  This  matter  was  thoroughly  threshed 
out  at  the  hearing  of  the  last  action,  yet  the 
defendant,  knowing  Mr.  Clarson's  explanation  and 
that  he  had  been  acquitted  of  anything  dishonour- 
able, although  it  might  have  been  irregular,  made 
the  charge  again  in  a  way  to  create  a  wrong  im- 
pression. Defendant  had  also  made  certain  im- 
proper suggestions  against  Mr.  Clarson  in  relation 
to  his  performance  of  certain  work  on  behalf 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Shuttington  School.  After 
evidence,  and  the  reply  of  defendant's  counsel, 
his  Lordship  having  summed  up,  the  jury  found,  in 
regard  to  the  first  slander,  a  verdict  tor  the  plaintiff 
for  ilO.  The  foreman  stated  that  in  reference  to 
the  second  slander,  the  majority  of  the  jury  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  malicious,  and  therefore 
privileged.  The  question  of  costs  then  formed  the 
subject  of  argument.  Mr.  Amphlett  contended  that 
on  the  finding  he  was  entitled  to  the  second  issue,  and 
therefore  at  least  to  a  portion  of  the  costs.  This 
matter  was,  however,  reserved  for  further  argument. 
Mr.  McCardie  applied  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  defendant  from  repeating  the  statements ;  but  on 
the  defendant  giving  an  undertaking  not  to  utter 
them  again,  his  Lordship  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Mr.  Amphlett  asked  his  Lordship  to  stay  execution 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  appeal,  but  the  applica- 
tion was  declined,  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  observing : 
* '  There  has  been  quite  enough  slander  from 
Tamworth,  and  I  hope  to  put  an  end  to  all  this 
litigation.  I  shall  not  give  you  any  stay,  in  the 
hope  that  this  will  end  the  whole  matter.  'There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  municipal  life  and  enterprise 
without  scandal." 

BuiLDixG  By-Laws. — Robert  Harbottle,  builder, 
was  summoned  at  the  Moot  Hall  Police-court  last 
Saturday  on  a  charge  of  having  contravened  the 
by-laws  of  the  Walker  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  Newlands,  who  prosecuted,  said  the  defendant 
presented  plans  some  time  ago  of  an  intended  new 
building,  and  in  the  notice  which  accompanied  these 
plans  he  stated  that  the  external,  party,  and  cross 
walls  would  be  1-lin.  and  9in.  thicV,  He  proceeded 
with  his  building,  and  at  the  time  he  commenced 
there  was  already  on  each  side  of  the  site  an  exist- 
ing building,  the  gxble  walls  of  which  he  intended 
to  use.  These  walls  were  9in.,  atid  they  were  a 
certain  height.  Defendant,  however,  determined 
to  carry  his  building  higher  than  the  adjoining 
building,  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  he  ought  to 
have  continued  the  9in.  wall  on  each  side  at  the 
same  thickness.  What  he  did  instead  was  to 
carry  up  the  new  part  of  these  walls  at  a 
thickness  of  4|in.  instead  of  9in.  In  January 
last,  proceedings  were  taken  against  him  in 
that  Court,  and  the  justices  then  dealt  with 
the  case.  He  was  then  fined,  and  the  under- 
standing was  that  he  would  put  it  right  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  adjoining  owner.  But, 
instead  of  doing  that,  he  had  built  against  it  another 
4iin.  wall,  and  had  supported  it  by  a  batten  resting 
at  one  side  against  a  tlue.  The  offences  against  the 
by-laws  were  that  this  wall  had  not  a  proper 
"footing,"  and  that  "  bond"  timber  had  been  used 
in  the  wall.  The  by-laws  were  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  safety,  and  he  would  call  evidence  to  show 
that  the  budding  in  its  present  condition  was  unsafe. 
Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Laycock  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Spencer.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Wigham  Richardson)  it  was  agree!  between 
the  parties  that  the  case  should  stand  adjourned  for 
two  months,  to  allow  of  the  defendant  putting  an 
iron  girder  on  the  level  of  the  old  wall.  It  was 
agreed  in  that  event  that,  if  the  work  was  satis- 
factory, the  summonses  would  be  withdrawn, 
each  side  paying  their  own  costs.  The  Chairman 
accepted  the  task  of  seeing  the  work  was  done  satis- 
factorily, and  intimated  to  the  defendant  that  he 
had  chosen  a  very  particular  inspector. 

A  Wall  and  a  Question  of  Right. — John 
Lockwood,  L'^nderbank,  Holmfirth,  brought  an 
action  at  Leeds  Assizes,  on  Tuesday,  to  claim  £95  Ss. 
damages  for  breach  of  agreement  and  trespass  from 
the  West  Riding  County  Council  and  others.  Mr. 
Waugh  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Compston  represented  the  defendants.  The  case 
was  tried  without  a  jury.  It  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Waugh  that  plaintiff  was  owner  in  fee  of  certain 
premises,  consisting  of  two  houses,  in  the  Dunford- 
road.  The  premises  were  erected  GO  years  ago,  and 
in  their  construction  use  had  been  made  of  the  wall 
of  the  main  road  for  support.  This  wall  had  got 
out  of  repair,  and  the  county  council  had  pulled 
down  part  of  the  plaintiff's  property  in  order  to 
make  it  good.  The  view  taken  bj'  the  county  council 
was  that  plaintiff  was  responsible  for  the  repair  of 
the  retaining  wall.  The  wall  in  question  had  been 
puUed  down  and  set  back  about  4ft.  Mr.  Justice 
Phillimore  summed  up  the  situation  by  saying 
that  plaintiff'  had  consented  to  the  county  council 
pulling  down  the  house  abutting  on  the  wall  on  the 
council  agreeing  to  rebuild  without  expense  to  the 
plaintiff".  The  building  was  pulled  down,  when  a 
third  party,  the  district  council,  stepped  in,  and 
claimed  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  frontage,  aud 
upon  that  the  county  council  refused  to  rebuild  until 


plaintiff  had  settled  with  the  district  council.  Now 
the  county  council  could  not  throw  up  their  agree- 
ment without  the  plaintiff's  consent,  or  the  existence 
of  some  law  rendering  it  illegal  for  them  to  carry 
out  such  agreement.  His  Lordship  held  that  plaintiff 
had  not  released  the  defendants,  and  that  the  county 
council  had  failed  to  show  that  the  district  council 
possessed  powers  preventing  them  from  carrying 
out  their  agreement.  His  Lordship  then  heard 
evidence  on  the  question  of  damages.  Judgment 
for  £75  Ss.,  with  costs,  was  ultimately  given.  Mr. 
Compston  asked  for  a  stay  of  execution,  as  it  was  an 
important  case  for  his  clients,  who  might  take  it  to 
another  court.    This  was  granted  under  terms. 


CHIPS. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Black  Torrington,  was 
reopened  on  Thursday  week  after  restoration.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  one,  dating  from  the  latter  halt 
of  the  14th  century,  and  was  originally  cruciform, 
but  later  alterations  and  additions  have  effaced  this 
feature,  and  the  present  tower,  built  in  the  IGth 
century,  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Among 
other  "finds  "  during  the  progress  of  the  work  was 
that  of  the  parish  stocks,  which  were  discovered 
hidden  away  in  the  roof.  The  funds  raised  for  the 
work  amounted  to  £1, -33.3,  and  an  additional  £.500 
is  required. 

The  building  committee  of  the  Rochdale  Corpora- 
tion have,  during  the  past  month,  approved  plans 
for  the  erection  of  nearly  250  new  houses  in  the 
borough.  Of  these  ItKj  are  to  be  built  at  Deeplish. 
A  joint  conference  of  representatives  from  the 
building,  waterworks,  and  health  committees  is  to 
consider  the  type  of  water-closet  to  be  adopted  in  the 
borough.  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
intimated  their  sanction  to  the  borrowing  of  £2, .350 
aud  £650  for  the  extension  of  the  sewage  disposal 
works  at  Trub,  Castleton  Moor. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  reopened  Ramsbury 
Church  on  July  27,  on  completion  of  its  restoration 
at  a  total  cost  of  £7,000  to  £8,000,  the  last  portion 
being  some  oak  benches  costing  about  £1,000.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  one,  and  the  work  of  restora^j 
tion  has  been  spread  over  about  thirteen  years.  -^ 

Messrs.  E.  H.   Shorland   and  Brother,  of  Man-'- 
chester,  have  just  supplied  the  patent  .warm  aii 
ventilating  Manchester  grates  to  the  Clilton-sttei ' 
Schools,  Swindon. 

Exhaustive  tests  seem  to  show  that  sulphate  o? 
aluminum  is  one  of  the  test  fireproofiiig  su  distances 
for  wood,  as  it  checks  combustion  by  fonuiug  an 
infusible  and  non-conducting  coating,  while  sac^ 
substances  as  ammonium  sulphate  or  ammonium 
phosphate  when  heated  check  combustion  by  emittiDft 
an  incombustible  gas. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Sunday-scho!*,-} 
building  for  the  Congregational  body  atTeignmouflk 
was  laid  last  week.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hayman  i^  the  eo^ 
tractor,  and  he  will  work  from  the  designs  (' 
Messrs.  Bridgman  and  Bridgman,  of  Torquay  aa,, 
Paignton.  The  building  is  to  consist  of  a  laaia 
hall,  26ft.  by  3)[t.,  and  six  large  classrooms, 
affording  accommodation  for  some  400  children.    , 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wolverhampton  Board  of  | 
Guardians  last  Friday  it  was  stated  that  the  feea  ■ 
paid  to  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Nottingham,  the  architMt 
for  the  new  workhouse,  have  been :  As  architect  !l 
£0,585,    aud    as   quantity   surveyor   £1,656;  to! 
£8,241. 

The  Westminster  City  Council  have  adopted'* 
recommendation  of  the  Improvements  Committee 
to  contribute  £411,000  towards  the  cost  of  widening 
Piccadilly  from  SxckviUe-street  to  Piccadilly- circu*» 
which  the  County  Council  decided  to  undertake  al 
its  last  meeting,  as  reported  last  week,  subject  to 
the  Council  contributing  a  fifth  of  the  cost.  An 
amendment  in  favour  of  contributing  £20,000  was 
lost. 

The  extension  of  Glasgow  University  buildings  is 
likely  to  cost  about  £90,000.  Estimates  amounting 
to  £67,000  have  been  accepted ;  but  these  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  internal  fittings  and  furnishings  of 
the  new  buildings,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
probably  entail  a  further  expenditure  of  £20,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ropley,  Hants,  are  placing  a 
new  clock  with  two  large  dials,  from  the  design  auu 
plans  of  Lord  Grimthorpe,  in  the  tower  of  theit 
parish  church,  and  striking  hours  on  large  bell. 
Messrs.  W'm.  Potts  and  Sons,  clock  manufacturer?. 
Leeds,  have  the  work  well  in  hand.  They  are  also 
making  a  large  clock  for  the  parish  church,  Kirkbj- 
in-Furness,  Lanes,  for  Mrs.  Todd-Newcomb  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Todd-Newcomb,  which  will 
show  the  time  on  large  bronze  dials  and  strike  the' 
hours  on  large  bell,  from  Lord  Grimthorpe'a  designs ! 
and  plans. 

The  Manchester  City  Council  on  Wednesday  ImI 
approved  the  sale  of  the  old  town-hall  site  in  tm 
centre  of  the  city.  The  site  contains  about  1,3*  ' 
square  yards  of  land,  and  it  wis  bought  by  ^**'''' 
Charles  Heathcote  and  Sons,  architects,  at  £110  • 
yard  for  a  banking  company. 
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THE    BUILDING    NEWS. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  ol 
our  con'espondenta.  All  conimunicationa  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

.  ttifl  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
■houldbe  addressed  to  the  EDITOK  of  the  BuiLotso 
Nkwb,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand, 
W.C.f  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  imfrequently  othei-wise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
OBsought  contributions. 

Cheqnes  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thk  Stband  NBwspAPEa  Company,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address  : — *'  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NO'nCE. 
Bomd  copies  of   Vol.  LXXXI[I.  are  now  ready,  and 
jsboold   be    ordered  early   (price    12s.  each,    by    post 
123.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.    A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI    XLVl 
XLIX.,  LIU.,  LXI.,  LXn.,  lJi.1V.,  LXV.,  LXVl' 

Lxvn.,  Lxvni.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  lxxu.,  Lxxin. 

LXXIV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXVn.,  LXXLX., 
liXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXTT.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
nowever,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
Older  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

I  Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  BciLDrsa  Naws. 
price  2s.,  post  free  '28.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Kuwsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


peting  unless  they  receive  a  further  communication 
to  the  effect  that  the  conditious  have  been  satis- 
factorily revised. 

N.H. — Members  are  requested  to  send  to  the 
Hon.  Sec.  particulars  of  any  open  competition 
which  may  from  time  to  time  come  to  their  notice, 
and  which  may  not  have  been  advertised  in  the 
building  papers. — I  am,  &c., 

Henry  A.  Saul,  Hon.  Sec. 

10,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  London,  W.C,  Aug.  4. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

-   One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 

united  Kingdom;    for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,    and  the 

ICinted  States,  £1  66.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).    To  France 

«  Belgium.  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)    To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 

■To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 

■Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  68.  Od. 


ALL,   HALLO\yS',    EXETER. 

Sill,— llr.  Road,  of  Exeter,  whose  Christian 
name  happens  to  be  the  patronymic  of  a  prominent 
West-country  architect,  can  easily  blame  other 
people  if,  in  so  doing,  he  sometimes  causes 
trifling  confusion 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Edward  Hall- 
Harbottle,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  this  city,  and  of 
Bridge  Hill,  Topsham.  worthily  holds  the 
appointment  here  of  Cathedral  and  Diocesan 
Architect  and  Surveyor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
not  only  is  so  now,  but  did  so  years  before  Mr. 
Hirbottle  Read  (with  or  without  the  "  E  "  '.)  had 
ever  been  heard  of  in  these  parts. — I  am,  &c., 

Exeter,  Aug.  1.  Exox. 
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Ittt^itommuttication, 


EEFZISS. 

[11995.] -Tree  and  Foundations.— None.  I  should 
say:  lateral  roots  being  cut  off.  There  are  thousands 
of  dwellings  under  similar  circumstances  all  about.— 
Reoe.st's  Pabk. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The    charge     for    Competition    and     Contract 

■Mvertisements,  Public  Companiea,  and  all  official 

■^Teitisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 

-\  counting  as  two,  the  minimnm  charge  being  Ss.  for 

r  lines. 

1  T*'e  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
scellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
lation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
he  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
""g  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
B  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
t  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships, 
charge    for  advertisements    for    "Situations 
cant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 

iipa  '  is  O.vE  Shilling  FOB  TwENTV-FouK  Words 
I  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.    AU  SUinUion 
'cements  mu^t  be  prepaid. 

'Eeplies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 

Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-pass.age,  Strand 

'ree  of  charije.    If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 

ei  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.    (See 

s  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 

I  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
1  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
B  Publisher. 

gyerHsementa  for  the  cnirent  week  must  reach  the 
■i  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.    Front-page 
nents  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
<  reach  the   office    by  Tuesday  morning   to  secure 


|IVED.— B.  R.— Bonanza.— W.  R.  and  Co.— M 
.  Condor.- S.  B.  W.— J.  Manners. 


J.  R 


Coatspfoittrmce. 

— «-»♦ — 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  BROMLEY,  E. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bdiidiso  News. 
■5iR,— The    Competition     Reform     Committee 
■approves   of    the    existing    conditions  of   the 
Jve,  but  18  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  revision 
the  same. 

■Reason  :  No  independent  assessor. 
Architects  are  requested  to  abstain  from  com- 
I  mg  unless  they  receive  a  further  communica- 
i  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  have  been 
f  isfactonly  revised.— I  am,  frc, 

_  HE.VKY  A.  Sail,  Hon.  Sec. 

«,  Lrray  s  Inn-square,  London,  W.C,  Aug.  1. 

<  JIPETITIOX  FOR  PROPOSED  SCHOOL 
NEW  BROMPTON. 

IR,  _  The  committee  of  the  Competition 
I  ""^  '^o^'ety  disapproves  of  the  existing  con- 

308  ot  the  above,  but  is  endeavouring  to  obtain 

vision  of  the  same. 

easons  :  No  independent  assessor. 

eiders    are  requested  to  abstain  from  com- 


OHIPS. 

The  Newcastle-under-Lymo  Town  Council  last 
week  resolved  that  Mr.  Wilcox's  estimates  for  the 
amended  scheme  for  the  sewage  disposal  works, 
amounting  to  £'20,32.5,  be  approved  and  adopted, 
and  that  the  town  clerk  be  instructed  to  make  an 
amended  application  to  the  Looil  Government  Board 
for  their  sanction  to  the  borrowing  of  the  sum  of 
£25,800,  being  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
works. 

A  new  ambulance  station  has  been  opaned  at 
Ipswich.  The  builder  was  Mr.  G.  B.  Berry,  .311, 
Woodbridge-road.  There  is  a  spacious  drill-room, 
41ft.  by  3Htt.,  and  an  adjoining  classroom,  2.5ft. 
by  33ft.  The  larger  building  is  a  corrugated  iron 
budding,  matchboarded  inside,  and  supported  by 
iron  principals,  designed  by  Messrs.  Cocksedge  and 
Co.  There  are  the  necessary  lavatories,  &e. ,  and  at 
the  back  is  a  good  drill-ground,  about  150ft.  by 

Last  week  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  reopened  the 
parish  church  of  Lower  Guiting,  near  Cheltenham, 
and  dedicated  the  restoration  work  which  has  been 
recently  carried  out,  and  a  combined  vestry  and 
organ  chamber  which  has  been  added  at  an  outlay 
of  about  £2,600.  The  whole  of  the  chancel,  with 
the  exception  of  the  priests'  doorway,  has  been 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the  nave  and  transepts 
have  received  new  roofs  and  been  otherwise 
renovated,  while  a  vestry  and  organ  chamber  have 
been  built  over  the  heating  chamber. 

Adjoining  the  hotel  at  Shirley,  Hants,  a  com- 
modious hall  has  been  erected,  with  seating  accom- 
modation for  nearly  400  people,  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  concert,  public  meeting,  or  dinner. 
Designed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Burnett,  F.S.I.,  the  budding 
has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Henry  Cawte,  of 
Shirley.  The  hall  is  3GJft.  wide  by  53i  long,  with 
stage,  two  dressing-rooms,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
cloak-rooms,  vestibule,  and  refreshment-room. 

The  Exmsgate  Royal  Sxilors'  East  and  Bethel 
will  be  completed  about  October  next.  The  entire 
cost  will  be  some  £8,000,  towards  which  £3,700 
has,  within  some  fifteen  months,  already  been 
given  and  promised. 

The  construction  of  the  long -talked -of  Tenterden 
Riilwayhas  commenced.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  fencing  has  been  done,  and  contractors'  rails  have 
been  laid.  The  railway  will  bring  the  place  in 
direct  communication  with  Tenterden,  Roberts- 
bridge,  and  Hastings. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  will  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  memorial -stone  of  the  technical 
school  now  being  erected  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  at  Drummuie,  near  Golspie, 
on  Tuesday,  September  8. 

Cornell  University  has  established  an  alternative 
coarse  in  architecture  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Architecture,  from  which  physics, 
chemistry,  geology  and  botany,  and  the  higher 
mathematics  are  excluded,  the  change  being  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  belief  of  the  trustees  that  some 
students  will  receive  greater  benedt  from  devoting 
the  time  thus  saved  to  practice  in  design  than  in 
application  to  uncongenial  science. 


The  Public  Buildings  Bill,  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  authorises  the  issue  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  of  £1,790,000  towards  the 
cost  of  the  Government  offices  now  being  erected 
at  Westminster.  The  construction  of  the  build- 
ings has  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  intention  is  to  raise  the  money  as 
the  work  proceeds.  The  building  at  Westminster 
will  be  bounded  on  its  four  sides  by  Charles-street, 
Parliament-street,  Great  George-street,  and  St. 
.lames's  Park,  the  frontage  in  Great  George-street 
being  700ft.  and  that  in  WTiitehall  about  320ft. 
Practically  its  dimensions  wUl  be  identical  with 
those  of  the  block  in  which  the  Foreign  0£Sce, 
Colonial  Office,  India  Office,  Home  Office,  and 
Local  Government  Board  are  located.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  at  the  new  site  for  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Board  of  Education, 
and  some  other  departments.  The  Bill  includes 
£800,000  for  land  in  Great  George-street,  in- 
cluding that  upon  which  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  stands.  Another  item  is  one  of 
£10,000  for  the  purchase  of  No.  .5,  Old  Palace- 
yard,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Labouchere. 

Thk  last  day  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the 
current  year  attracted  the  usual  crowd  of  holiday - 
seekers  on  Monday.  Sales  for  the  season  have 
been  well  up  to  the  average  of  recent  years,  a 
large  number  of  the  smaller  canvases  having 
found  a  market  at  easy  prices.  A  fair  proportion 
of  the  larger  and  more  costly  pictures  have  been 
sold,  the  list  being  headed  by  Mr.  C.  Napier 
Hemy's  yachting  study  entitled  "  Y'outh,"  which 
has  fetched  the  sum  of  £1,2()0.  Sir  E.  A.  Water- 
low's  landscape,  "  Warkworth  Castle,  Northum- 
berland," has  been  sold  at  £800;  and  Mr. 
John  Charlton's  battle  picture  of  the  "  Charge 
at  Rossbach "  has  brought  £525.  Sir  E.  J. 
Pojnter's  "  Cave  of  the  Storm  Nymphs,"  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Farquharson's  charming  snow  scene 
"The  Shortening  Winter's  Day  is  Near  a  Close," 
have  both  been  sold,  but  the  price  in  each  case 
has  not  transpired.  Mr.  Orchardson's  study  in 
portraiture,  "Other  Days,"  has  been  sold  at 
£150,  and  the  popular  picture  of  Alain  Chartier, 
the  poet,  receiving  a  kiss  while  asleep  from 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  in  the  presence  of  her 
attendants,  has  been  disposed  of  at  £600.  The 
"  Wonders  of  the  Deep,"  by  John  R.  Reid,  has 
been  sold  at  £84,  and  E.  W.  Waite  has  sold  his 
"  Autumn  in  her  Weeds  of  Yellows  "  at  £262  lOs. 
and  his  "Now  Autumn's  Fire  Burns  Slowly 
Along  the  Woods  "  at  the  same  price.  Mr.  W. 
Frank  Calderon's  "Lot  97,  a  Grey  JIare,"  has 
brought  the  round  sum  of  £500,  and  "  Faith," 
by  C.  E.  Perugini,  £400.  The  two  most  popular 
canvases  of  the  year  have  evidently  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Chantrey  Bequest — viz.,  Mr.  David 
Murray's  "  In  the  Country  of  Constable,"  which 
fetched  £K30,  and  "  Autumn  in  the  Mountains," 
by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  for  which  the  sum  of  £309 
has  been  given. 

The  Coal-smoke  Abatement  Society,  which  in 
1901  organised  a  series  of  tests  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain which  open  grates  were  best  adapted  for  the 
prevention  of  smoke,  has  received  a  report  from 
the  Jury  of  experts  nominated  by  the  society,  who 
have  recently  been  conducting  a  further  series  of 
teats  in  connection  with  the  Lighting  and  Heating 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  early  in  the 
year.  Of  the  grates  entered  for  competition  at 
that  show,  five  were  selected  by  the  jurors  as 
being  in  theory  nearest  the  ideal,  in  order  to 
undergo  an  exhaustive  series  of  practical  tests  in 
a  building  specially  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
society  by  his  Majesty's  Office  of  Works.  The 
result  of  the  experts'  investigations  and  experi- 
ments is  that  Messrs.  Chavasso  and  Kerr,  of 
Birmingham,  have  been  awarded  a  certificate  by 
the  society  for  their  grate,  known  as  the 
"  Tropican,"  which  came  out  first  among  those 
tested  for  heating  purposes,  diminution  of  smoke, 
and  economy  of  fuel  used.  The  object  of  the 
society  in  arranging  these  tests  is  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  production  of  a  grate  which,  in 
burning  the  ordinary  household  coal,  will  con- 
sume its  own  smoke. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Ventilation  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  issued 
last  Friday.  The  committee  investigated  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  the  chamber,  and  found 
it  to  be  purer  than  was  found  in  many  similar 
buildings.  The  conclusion,  however,  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  subjective  test  of  the  members' 
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own  feelings,  who  complained  of  lassitude  and 
feelings  of  heaviness  after  a  lengthy  stay  in  the 
House.  The  committee,  hesides  making  certain 
recommendations  on  the  present  system  of  ventila- 
tion, recommend  the  appointment  of  a  sanitary 
officer  to  superintend  the  ventilation  of  the 
House,  the  placing  of  the  whole  of  the  cleaning 
arrangements  under  one  authority,  and  the  more 
frequent  removal,  for  cleaning  purposes,  of  the 
open-work  matting  on  the  floor  which  covers  the 
air  entrance  under  the  present  system.  The 
committee  believe  that  particles  of  dirt  and  other 
impurities  must  be  borne  into  the  cliamber  by 
the  air  passing  through  this  matting. 

The  Public  Buildings  E.'ipenses  Bill  contains 
an  item  which  illustrates  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  public  securities.  By  the  Public  Buildings 
Expenses  Act  of  1898,  £2,550,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  public  buildings  ; 
but  as  the  expenditure  of  the  money  must  be 
spread  over  several  years  the  bulk  of  it  was  in- 
vested in  Consols.  The  Bill  now  before  the 
House  contains  an  item  of  £80,009  to  make  good 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  money  in- 
vested since  the  year  189S.  The  original  estimate 
for  the  buildings  sanctioned  has  also  been  exceeded 
by  £500,000,  and  for  this  sum  a  vote  is  also  taken. 

The  members  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates 
Committee  met  last  Friday  at  the  Guildhall, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Depiity  Pryke,  the 
chairman,  to  sign  a  report  in  favour  of  a  scheme 
for  rebuilding  Southwark  Bridge  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £350,000.  It  is  proposed  to  lower  the 
crown  of  the  struetui-e  by  7ft.,  a  work  which  will 
in  no  way  impede  the  navigation  on  the  river, 
■while  it  will  reduce  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
excessive  gradient  on  the  City  side.  It  is  owing 
to  the  steep  gradient  on  the  City  side  that  South- 
wark Bridge  has  of  late  years  been  avoided  by  the 
drivers  of  heavy  vehicles.  '  A  proposal  from  the 
County  Council  to  run  an  electric  tramway  over 
the  bridge  into  the  City  is  also  under  the  con- 
sideration of  theBridge  House  Estates  Committee. 

Ax  amalgamation  has  been  made  between 
Messrs.  Measures  Brothers,  Ltd.,  of  53i!,  South- 
wark-street,  S.E.,  and  H.  and  G.  Measures,  of 
Croydon.  The  purchase  price  agreed  for  the 
goodwill,  plant,  tools,  and  stock  works  out  roughly 
at  £43,000,  of  which  £20,000  is  to  be  paid  in  cash 
and  the  balance  in  ordinary  shares.  This  in- 
cludes plant  and  stock  of  Messrs.  H.  and  G. 
Measures  at  Battersea,  where  there  is  a  building 
site  with  a  frontage  to  the  river,  which  Messrs. 
Measures  Brothers  propose  to  lease  for  fourteen 
years  with  the  option  of  purchase  of  the  freehold 
during  the  tirst  seven  years.  Messrs.  Measures 
Brothers  have  secured  the  opposition  business  for 
about  one-ninth  of  their  total  capitalisation ;  so 
that  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  or  to 
be  paid  to  H.  and  G.  Measures  for  the  whole  of 
their  business  is  in  available  and  tangible  assets. 

The  effect  of  automobiles  on  roads  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  here,  where  there  is  an 
opinion  gaining  ground  that  the  large  pneumatic 
tires  passing  rapidly  over  the  surface  suck  the 
binder  from  the  interstices  of  the  stone.  The 
Enijincirimi  Rccunl  has  been  investigating  this 
subject,  and  has  failed  so  far  to  lind  among 
American  road  experts  any  confirmation  of  this 
foreign  view.  The  only  engineer  who  has  noticed 
any  effect  which  might  be  due  to  this  cause  is  Mr. 
Louis  L.  Tribus,  commissioner  of  public  works  of 
Eichmond  borough.  New  York,  who  writes : 
"While  we  have  noticed  some  of  the  suction 
action  mentioned,  we  have  not  as  yet  dis- 
covered that  any  serious  damage  has  been  done 
— that  is,  to  be  able  to  charge  it  particularly 
to  the  rubber  tires  of  automobiles."  Mr. 
Henry  Manley,  assistant  engineer  in  the  Boston 
Engineering  Department,  believes  that  "  the 
rapid  currents  of  air  created  by  the  broad  wheels, 
independent  of  any  suction,  might  prod\ice  the 
effect  noted."  Mr.  Henry  I.  Budd,  .State  com- 
missioner of  public  roads  of  New  Jersey,  .-ind 
Mr.  Wm.  Pierson  Judson,  deputy  state  engineer 
of  New  "i'ork,  doubt  if  automobiles  have  any 
tendency  to  ravel  macadam.  Mr.  G.  A.  Uoullier, 
of  Flushing,  N.Y.,  believes  that  the  tires  of 
these  vehicles  may  cause  trouble  when  they 
become  sulUciently  numerous.  "  If,  in  certain 
sections,  the  extent  of  this  suction  becomes  so 
great  as  to  cause  inconvenience,"  he  writes, 
"tho  binding  material  might  bo  mixed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  limestone,  so  as  to  consolidate 
it  as  much  as  possible.  At  this  writing  I  have  in 
mind  a  piece  of  limestone  road  which  is  well 
ravelled  by  automobiles,  and  I  am  aware  that 
'here  is  no  ravelling  on  that.      It  is  perfectly 


certain  that  no  plain  or  ordinary  binding  material 
having  no  adhesive  qualities  of  its  own  wiU  resist 
the  sucking  action  mentioned." 

The  site  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  the  Garden 
City  Pioneer  Company,  Limited,  for  their  first 
enterprise  is  near  Hitchin,  on  the  Great  Northern 
liailway.  The  estate,  which  is  4,000  acres  in  extent, 
can  be  reached  from  London  in  about  an  hour ; 
it  will  furnish  an  abundant  water  supply,  and  it 
is  for  the  most  part  250ft.  to  300ft.  above  the  sea 
level.  L'pwards  of  £40,000  has  already  been 
promised  towards  the  special  fund  of  £50,000 
which  is  being  raised  in  order  to  enable  negotia- 
tions to  be  completed,  amongst  the  amounts  sub- 
scribed being  £20,000  by  Sir.  J.  P.  Thomasson 
(Bolton),  £10,000  by  Mr.  George  Cadbury  and 
family ;  £2,000  each  by  Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Lever;  and  £1,000  each  by  Mr. 
Aneurin  Williams,  Mr.  H.  D.  Pearsall,  and  Dr. 
R.  O.  Moon. 

The  new  Times  building,  in  New  York,  offers 
some  novel  problems  in  construction.  It  is  to  be 
not  only  some  twenty  stories  high  above  the 
street,  but  is  to  have  three  stories  underground, 
the  floor  of  the  press-room  being  55ft.  below  the 
curb.  In  addition  to  this,  the  city  subway  is 
to  run  through  it,  22ft.  below  the  curb  ;  so  that 
the  press-room  and  composing-rooms  will  have  a 
railroad  above  them.  This  feature  is,  however, 
regarded  as  advantageous,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  which  the  subway  will  .ifford  for  dis- 
tributing the  various  editions  of  the  paper. 
Ventilation  for  the  basement  stories  is  to  be 
secured  by  means  of  a  shaft  for  supplying  fresh 
air,  while  foul  air  is  exhausted  by  a  shaft,  through 
the  middle  of  which  runs  the  main  smoke-stack. 

Akioch  Wentwouth,  a  retired  marble  manu- 
facturer, a  millionaire,  and  one  of  the  largest 
estate  owners  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  is  dead  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years.  He  began  work  in  a  granite 
yard,  but  left  this  to'  enter  a  soapstone  factory, 
which  he  afterwards  purchased.  He  afterwards 
took  up  the  marble  business,  employing  as  many 
as  300  men  upon  all  kinds  of  imported  and 
domestic  marbles.  He  was  a  groat  traveller,  and 
had  visited  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Arioch  was  one  of  the  most  venerable  masons  we 
remember  hearing  of.  'Tis  said  the  reason  no 
really  old  stonemasons  are  ever  seen  in  London 
is  that,  when  they  reach  their  40's,  they  become 
donkeys  on  Blackheath  ! 

Peterhouolgh,  according  to  the  Hirmiiir/hdiii 
Dtiili/  I'ost,  makes  enough  bricks  in  the  course  of 
a  year  to  put  a  girdle  four  times  round  the  earth. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  busy  brickmaking  yards, 
which  have  grown  up  in  great  number  round  the 
ancient  city  in  the  last  twenty  years,  turn  out 
800,000,000  bricks  annually.  As  the  length  of  a 
brick  is  about  8in.,  then,  if  Peterborough's  annual 
output  were  laid  out  in  a  single  line  it  would 
stretch  over  100,000  miles.  The  brick  industry 
has  revolutionised  the  trade  of  Peterborough. 
Such  is  the  wealth  of  clay  and  the  profit  to  be 
drawn  from  it  that  one  part  of  the  brickmaking 
district  has  been  fitly  named  "  Klondyke."  It 
lies  in  beds  of  enormous  area  and  depth,  and 
some  of  the  experts  say  they  could  go  on  taking 
out  the  essily  accessible  clay  for  the  next  century 
without  taking  thought  as  to  where  the  next 
supply  of  the  material  is  to  come  from. 

Tr.AxsvnusE  breaking-tests  of  plate  glass  fur- 
nished by  several  different  makers  were  recently 
made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  From  par- 
ticulars given  in  the  Iroti  Jf/f  we  gather  that  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  varied  from  Jin.  to  lin., 
and  the  span  from  Sin.  to  24in.  The  modulus  of 
rupture,  which  ranged  from  2,000lb.  to  S.OOOlb. 
per  square  inch,  was  generally  greater  with  the 
lesser  thicknesses.  Gf  the  various  kinds  of  glass 
tested — rough,  ribbed,  polished,  and  wired — 
there  was  little  difference  in  strength,  except  that 
the  wired  glass  showed  a  little  greater  strength 
than  the  other  kinds.  Tho  strength  was  also 
greater  for  the  "  sandwich  rolled"  than  for  the 
solid  rolled  wire  glass.  The  strength  of  glass  set 
in  frames  was  practically  double  that  of  the 
specimens  tested  transversely. 

Tfii:re  is  a  belief  that  the  agitation  for  a  new 
bridge  ov.ir  the  Med  way  at  Aylesford  is  beginning 
to  have  effect.  A  grant  not  exceeding  £10,000 
by  the  County  Council  would,  it  is  held,  meet  all 
the  necessities  of  the  situation.  The  Rochester 
liridge  Wardens,  it  is  believed,  are  prepared  to 
contribate  £25,000,  and  the  ( 'orporation  of  Maid- 
stone, although  the  bridge  will  be  entirely  out- 
side its  jurisdiction,  is  relied  on  for  £2,000  under 
a  resolution  passed  some  years  ago.     From  other 


sources  contributions  are  expected  which  will,  in 
the  event  of  £10,000  being  granted  by  the  County 
Council,  bring  the  total  funds  available  up  to  at 
least  £40,000,  a  sum  sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to 
defray  the  entire  cost  of  the  new  structure  and  of 
the  necessary  approaches.  The  plan  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  advocates  of  the  new  bridge  is 
that  of  inviting  competitive  designs  with  a 
premium  of,  say,  £100.  This  course,  it  is  con- 
tended, would  secure  to  the  County  Council,  as 
the  responsible  authority,  the  best  advice  obtain- 
able on  bridge  building,  giving  at  the  same  time 
a  sufficiently  wide  choice  in  the  matter  of 
architecture. 

Ix  the  annual  report  of  the  water  engineer  to 
the  city  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  .Joseph  Parry,  there  are 
several  points  of  general  interest.  The  total 
supply  for  1902  was  17,572  million  gallons— 
31-739  gallons  per  head  of  the  population  per  day. 
This  is  distributed  as  follows  :  For  domestic  use 
and  leakage  on  all  pipes,  18-536 ;  for  trade  purposes 
and  meter,  7-822  :  for  ships  by  meter,  0-578  ;  for 
workhouses  and  industrial  schools  by  meter,  0-G72 
per  cent. ;  for  extinguishing  fires,  -020  (there  was 
no  serious  fire  during  the  year)  ;  for  water  for 
condensing  at  the  pumping  stations,  0-87  ;  for 
miscellaneous  purposes  by  assessment,  1-825;  for 
public  purposes,  sewers,  kc,  1-827  ;  salt-water 
supplied  for  trade  and  public  purposes,  0-372. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  visits  of  inspection 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  leakages,  kc.  The 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
week-day  supply  is  only  9  per  cent.,  but  the 
Sunday  demand  is  little  more  than  half.  A 
diagram  showing  hourly  fluctuations  indicates 
that  the  moment  of  maximum  demand  is  between 
10  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
this  maximum  is  maintained  almost  throughout 
the  day  until  5  p.m.  There  is  then  a  steady  . 
decrease  until  2  a.m.  or  3  a.m.  ^  ' 

A  XEEDLE-LiKE  building  has  been  planned  by  ;s: 
Mr.  Arnold  W.  Brunner  to  occupy  a  2r)ft.  by  46ft. 
plot  of  land  on  New-street  and  Exchange-place, 
New  York.     It  will  be  18  stories   high,  and  will  " 
be  built  for  Mr.  AV.  F.  Havemeyer.  After  taking 
out  the  necessary  space  for  elevator  shafts,  stair- 
ways, and  corridors,  each  floor  will  have  a  rental 
space  of  24ft.  by  Sift.     The  structure  is  parti- 
cularly   interesting,    because     its    erection    will 
cut  off  the  light  of  part  of  a  large  office  build- 
ing,   which    has    already    suffered     from    other 
neighbours  in  this  way.     The  first  of  these  lofty 
office   structures   were  eagerly  sought  by  people, 
who  desired  to  be  isolated  in  airy,  well-lighted 
rooms,  but  as  their  number  has  increased  it  has 
been  found  that,   except   on  street  frontages,  an . 
office  on  the  fifteenth  floor,  say,  may  be  no  better 
than   the   accommodations   afforded   by    the   old 
buildings  a  few  stories  high. 
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WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

Sunderland. — There  seems  every  probability  of  a 
lock-out  occun-ing  in  connection  with  the  oiierative 
joiners  employed  iu  the  northern  counties,  this 
serious  situation  being,  of  course,  largely  attributable 
to  the  present  Sunderland  joiners'  strike.  The 
notices,  which  state  that  the  lock-out  will  take 
effect  on  August  29  next,  will  be  issued  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hope,  of  Sunderland,  the  secretary  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Employers.  It  the  dispute  is  not  settled  by  a  lock- 
out the  Federation  will  then  call  upon  the  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  the  Cheshire  Federations,  which 
combine  to  form  the  northern  centre  of  the  building 
trade  employers,  and  with  whose  approval  tlie 
present  steps  are  being  taken. 


W.  II.  LiSCELLES  and  Co., 
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DESIGN  AXD   SUPERVISION. 

WHETHER  the  artist  is  always  the  most 
capable  supervisor  of  his  own  design 
is  a  question  of  some  interest.  The  modern 
professional  architect,  brought  up  and  trained 
in  an  atmosphere  of  draughtsmanship  and 
office  routine,  without  the  technical  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  craftsman,  is 
•certainly  not  the  best  supervisor  of  his  own 
work.  Even  in  the  days  of  Vitruvius,  who 
lays  down  the  qualifications  of  the  architect, 
it  was  considered  that  he  was  not  the  most 
skilful  operator.  The  two  functions  are  very 
different.  A  skilful  planner  may  certainly 
not  know  the  best  mode  of  wall  construction, 
or  of  laying  foundations ;  and  the  artistic 
designer  of  an  elevation  may  be  quite 
ignorant  of  the  best  manner  of  giving  effect 
to  his  design  or  details.  The  two  things  are 
quite  separate,  and  wiU  remain  so,  though 
there  is_  no  reason  why  the  artist  may  not 
make  himself  a  proficient  supervisor  of  build- 
ing operations  as  well.  Certainly,  if  he  wants 
to  see  his  designs  carried  out  in  their 
integrity,  in  the  trae  spirit  in  which  they 
have  been  conceived,  the  best  thing  he  can 
do  is  to  make  himself  a  master  of  the  trades, 
and  the  way  they  should  be  carried  out.  And 
the  earlier  he  makes  himself  a  master  of 
practical  construction  and  technical  methods 
of  execution,  the  sooner  will  he  be  able  to 
understand  why  certain  designs  and  details 
he  turns  out  of  his  office  are  misunderstood 
by  the  workman,  or  thought  to  be  im- 
practicable—why, in  short,  his  detail  draw- 
ings are  sometimes  altered,  to  their  dis- 
advantage in  some  respects,  and  why  there 
is  so  much  friction  between  himself  and 
the  contractor.  And  by  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  practical  difficulties  of 
execution,  he  will  be  perfecting  his  archi- 
tectural training  in  the  only  real  way.  His 
practical  training  in  the  workshop  and  on  the 
building  in  progress  will  react  upon  his 
design.  He  will  begin  to  see  things  in  a 
different  light.  For  example,  when  he  knows 
how  to  cut  economically  a  block  of  stone  for 
a  cornice  or  a  set  of  muUions,  the  detail  of 
his  cornice  or  the  section  of  his  muUions  will 
be  modified  in  a  manner  that  will  commend 
itself  to  the  mason,  if  not  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. We  can  imagine  the  youthful 
and  enthusiastic  architectural  designer  send- 
ing in  his  first  details,  and  the  humility 
he  must  experience  when  the  builder  tells 
him  they  cannot  be  executed  as  shown.  He 
.may  indeed  feel  indignant  at  any  criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  builder  or  workman,  at  the 
barefaced  suggestion  that  his  years  of  archi- 
tectural study  and  sketching  are  to  be 
thrown  away  simply  because  the  mason 
or  carpenter  cannot  understand  the  design, 
or  has  not  science  enough  to  grasp  the 
solution.  To  him  it  resembles  a  druggist 
refusing  to  make  up  a  doctor's  prescription 
because  he  does  not  understand  it.  Prob- 
ably the  youtuful  architect  would  exclaim, 
"All  things  are  possible  if  only  competent 
craftsmen  could  be  found."  Such  an  idea, 
no  doubt,  has  risen  in  the  mind  of  many 
a  young  architect  who  has  received  his 
farst  "  snubbing "  at  the  hands  of  a 
workman  by  being  told  his  drawing  is 
not  practicable.  We  do  not  deny  that 
building  contractors  of  a  certain  type  are  very 
obstinate  in  refusing  to  see  any  advantages 
in  the  architect's  design  ;  often  ignorant  of 
methods  of  doing  work  that  they  do  not 
understand,  or  have  not  seen  done  before. 
Ibere  are  occasions  when  the  architect  is 
ngbt  and  the  contractor  wrong;  when  the  I 


latter  will  not  see  things  rightly  because 
he  has  an  interest  in  repudiating  them,  and 
is  determined  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds' 
saving  to  do  the  work  his  own  way.  Such 
men  are,  we  hope,  rare.  Circumstances  alter 
cases.  When  cost  is  not  a  consideration, 
the  architect  may  be  justified  in  disregarding 
economical  methods  of  stone  or  timber 
cutting,  in  using  solid  masses ;  but  the 
wiser  policy  is  to  endeavour  to  cut  material 
to  the  best  advantage,  to  use  none  waste- 
fully.  Experience  in  building  operations 
wUl  at  least  make  it  easier  for  the  designer 
to  co-operate  with  the  craftsmen  by  making 
his  detail  drawings  conform  to  methods  of 
workmanship  without  exposing  his  design  to 
the  charge  of  being  unworkable.  The  archi- 
tect will  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  call  to  his  aid  methods  of  execution  that 
will  enhance  the  effect  of  the  design.  By 
knowing  how  certain  things,  like  joinery,  are 
executed,  and  the  tools  that  are  used,  he  can 
make  them  subserve  his  purpose.  Ornamental 
effects  miybe  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  tool 
to  the  surface  of  the  wood  in  cutting  simple 
devices,  and  in  framing  pieces  together  to 
produce  a  moulded  effect.  To  take  the  con- 
struction, for  example,  of  a  wooden  cornice 
over  a  shop  made  up  of  several  pieces  of 
wood.  A  joiner  will  have  his  own  way 
of  joining  the  pieces,  of  rebating  and 
grooving  and  tonguing  them  together  in 
the  most  economical  manner.  His  method 
may  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  from  the 
architect's  point  of  view  ;  but  by  knowing 
the  method  of  cutting  and  jointing"  the  latter 
may  be  able  to  construct  a  cornice  that  will 
give  the  effect  of  his  design  without  cutting 
the  mouldings  out  of  the  solid  timber  in  a 
wasteful  way.  Small  members  may  be 
moulded  and  grooved  and  tongued  together 
and  fixed  on  the  brackets  behind,  which  will 
give  the  desired  effect  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  soliditj-  obtainable  in  the  solid.  So 
in  the  detail  of  a  skirting,  very  massive- 
lookingand  ornamental  effects  can  be  obtained 
by  tonguing  the  separate  moulded  pieces 
together  and  fixing  them  on  shaped  backings 
without  using  any  thick  piece  of  wood  or 
several  mouldings  cut  out  of  the  solid.  Yet 
we  have  seen  details  drawn  of  a  complicated 
set  of  mouldings  without  any  reference  to  the 
methods  of  joining  up  the  parts.  We  only 
instance  these  as  examples  of  the  value  of 
understanding  the  trade  methods  as  a  means 
of  producing  the  desired  detail.  Masons, 
carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  plumbers  employ 
certain  rules  and  methods  of  construction. 
If  these  are  not  understood  or  recognised  in 
the  architect's  design,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him,  for  the  workman  does  not  scruple  to 
alter  and  misinterpret  the  intention  where  he 
finds  it  disobeys  them.  If  workmanship  is  a 
true  test  of  design,  which  it  must  be  in 
architecture,  the  more  skilled  the  architect  is 
in  the  trades,  the  more  likely  he  will  be  to 
express  his  ideas  with  -truth  and  clearness. 
But  this,  we  know,  is  a  rather  disputed 
question  in  the  profession :  while  every  archi- 
tect acknowledges  the  importance  of  work- 
manship, there  are  many  who  consider  it  is 
distinct  and  subsidiary  to  design  ;  that  the 
architect  should  not  be  hampered  or  re- 
stricted by  it.  This  opinion  is  strongly  held 
by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  profession 
who  belong  to  the  older  riglm,''.  They  con- 
tend thai  the  architect  should  be  independent 
of  the  workman.  In  a  particular  sense, 
design  is  above  craftsmanship.  There  are 
others  of  the  more  advanced  school  who 
believe  that  craftsmanship  is  the  basis  of 
design,  that  the  architect  must  be  a  crafts- 
man himself  to  enable  him  to  embody  honestly 
his  intentions,  and  to  this  latter  school  many 
of  our  leading  architects  have  attached  them- 
selves. The  "  handicraft  movement "  has 
considerably  influenced  the  profession.  We 
do  not  mean  only  in  its  opposition  to 
machine  labour,  which  it  only  does  when 
machinery  involves  a  loss  of  some  artistic 
quality,  but  because  of  the  desper  meaning 


that  handicraft  is  the  only  soiu'ce  of  all 
good  art  in  the  past.  'The  handicrafts- 
man, to  succeed,  must  be  one  who  is  able  to 
determine  every  design  by  the  gift  of  feeling, 
without  which  he  can  be  no  artist,  as,  for 
example,  when  and  where  machine  labour 
may  be  used,  and  when  not.  And  as  design 
is  largely  a  matter  of  feeling  of  artistic  dis- 
crimination between  right  and  wrong,  it 
must  be  largely  determined  by  the  hand  in 
co-operation  with  the  eye  or  mind.  It  is  in 
this  sense — the  gift  of  feeling,  that  design 
must  to  a  very  large  extent  be  based  on 
craftsmanship.  The  handicraftsman  selects 
his  own  material,  he  considers  what  his  work 
is  to  fulfil,  and  he  shapes  his  material  ac- 
cordingly in  the  most  convenient  way,  and 
this  is  the  root  idea  of  all  true  design.  The 
extravagant  phase  of  the  French  L'Art 
Xniirsfiu  style  is  the  direct  antithesis  to  this  ; 
it  is  really  the  result  of  making  design 
independent  of  handicraft ;  it  contradicts  con- 
struction, makes  everything  subservient  to  a 
perverted  perception,  however  bad  and  aim- 
less ;  so  that  in  these  two  modern  movements 
we  may  very  fairly  judge  the  differences 
which  divide  the  profession  as  to  whether 
workmanship  is  the  test  of  design  or  not.  The 
test  of  the  sensitive  eye  is  absent  in  the  New 
Art  craze,  which  indulges  in  the  most  rococo 
and  luxurious  forms.  The  professional  artist 
who  looks  with  ill-concealed  disdain  at  the 
workman's  simple  design  is  really  in  sympathy 
with  the  "  New  Art  "  which  uses  materials, 
not  for  their  intrinsic  value  or  beauty,  but  as 
fancy  materials  that  can  be  made  to  imitate 
any  other  substance,  and  can  be  cut  or 
tortured  into  shapes  and  purposes  for  which 
they  are  ill-adapted.  Handicraft,  on  the 
conti-ary,  follows  the  honest  traditions  of  the 
best  periods.  One  writer  thus  significantly 
puts  ■  the  case.  "In  the  old  days  the 
workman  was  his  own  designer.  No  one 
is  prepared  to  assert  that  the  Gothic 
carvers  worked  from  other  men's  designs. 
But  they  did  not  have  to  work  in 
different  styles,  which  means  that  they 
applied  themselves  to  their  own,  knew  it,  and 
could  exhibit  taste  on  it.  Nowadays  many 
workmen  execute  their  own  designs.  But 
the  times  are  evil ;  the  workmen  have  to 
work  in  different  styles,  of  which  they  know 
very  little  ;  facility  and  speed  are  everything, 
taste  is  nothing ;  the  workmen's  work  is 
never  really  looked  at — it  is  only  part  of  the 
assertion  of  opulence,  and  is  itself  never 
cared  about.  AVith  a  revision  to  a  simple 
style,  one  on  which  the  workman  can  feel  his 
way  to  individual  expression,  and  in  which 
he  no  longer  repeats  the  formula  of  other 
times,  he  will  be  able  to  design  simple 
patterns,  and  to  make  them  evidence  of 
intelligence  and  choice  on  his  part.''  These 
observations  apply  not  only  to  ornament,  but 
to  all  architectural  work.  The  designer  com- 
mits himself  to  a  style  he  does  not  know, 
because  he  has  never  been  trained  in  it ;  but  the 
old  craftsman  who  was  also  his  own  designer, 
worked  in  one  style — that  in  which  he  was 
brought  up.  Instead  of  designing  in  half 
a  dozen  or  more  diverse  styles,  he  confined 
himself  to  the  one  which  he  had  learned 
thoroughly,  both  on  the  building  and  in  the 
workshops,  and  to  which  he  could  devote  his 
whole  time.  The  consequence  was  he  could 
supervise  his  own  design  and  make  it  appear 
just  what  he  intended  it  should  be — the  only 
favourable  condition  on  which  design  and 
workmanship  can  be  united.  As  it  is  now, 
design  is  made  a  profession  by  itself ;  the 
architect  learns  to  design  in  any  style,  it  is  a 
a  commercial  transaction  with  him.  But  few 
men  can  learn  to  make  careful  drawings  of 
work  and  master  the  handicrafts  engaged  in 
production  at  the  same  time.  The  design 
and  work  must  go  together — the  artistic 
handicraft  in  short.  Therefore  we  come  to 
the  only  true  conclusion,  that  the  workman- 
ship basis  of  design  is  the  real  one ;  the  more 
the  artist  knows  of  the  method  of  producing 
his    work    in    certain    materials    the    more 
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perfect  he  is.  The  sculptor  and  carver  both 
execute  their  own  design  in  the  highest  class 
of  work ;  that  artist  is  the  most  masterful 
and  effective  who  can  in  the  management 
and  handling  of  the  technical  part  of  his  art 
— the  pigments,  mixing,  and  manipulation — 
translate  his  ideas  and  impressions  or  passion 
on  the  canvas.  The  real  artist  has  always 
been  his  own  executant — the  architect's  work 
alone  is  divided.  But  it  will  be  said  the 
architect  cannot  execute  his  own  desigos 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  artists  do. 
Under  modern  conditions  it  is  impossible;  the 
art  of  design  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
profession,  the  execution  of  construction  into 
those  of  builders  and  contractors.  The  super- 
vision of  building  is  the  one  thing  left  to  the 
profession  to  remind  them  of  their  original 
craft.  It  may  be  taken  to  be  a  remnant  of 
the  earlier  practice,  when  the  architect  was 
the  chifif  artificer  and  was  master  of  the 
work.  It  the  practice  of  supervising  went, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  to  connect  the 
architect's  design  with  the  real  building. 
And  yet  there  are  some  in  the  profession  who 
would  not  trouble  if  this  slight  tie  was  also 
severed ;  they  think  that  the  superintendence 
of  a  building  should  be  left  to  clerks  of  works 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  work.  Prac- 
tically this  is  the  case  already  in  the  majority 
of  large  buildings,  where  the  architect  seldom 
puts  in  an  appearance  on  the  works  unless  it 
is  convenient.  The  subject  is  one  too  large 
to  discuss  in  one  article.  There  are  occasions 
when  the  complex  nature  of  the  building  and 
its  size  renders  the  services  of  a  resident 
superintendent  iudispensable ;  no  architect 
engaged  in  professional  work  would  have 
the  time  or  opportunity  of  inspecting  and 
examining  everything  in  operation  that  was 
taking  place.  The  practitioner  likes  to  feel 
he  is  in  touch  with  the  building,  and  the 
process  of  superintendence  enables  him  to  be 
so.  It  enables  him  to  have  some  control  over 
work,  to  check  irregularities  or  correct  what 
is  being  done  amiss,  and  to  verify  the  work 
and  details  as  the  building  proceeds.  After 
actual  execution  of  the  work  or  the  crafts- 
manship, superintendence  occupies  an  im- 
portant part,  as  it  implies,  of  course,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  construction  and  methods 
of  building,  and  its  several  trades.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  most  competent  super- 
intendents of  building  operations  are  to  be 
found  amongst  those  who  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trades,  and  that  clerks  of 
works  are  generally  recruited  fi-om  men  who 
have  occupied  the  position  of  building  fore- 
men or  master  tradesmen.  The  architect  has 
no  such  claim  to  practical  knowledge  of 
detail.  He  may,  however,  do  much  by 
assiduous  attention,  observation,  and  study 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  general  supervisor  of 
buildings  over  which  he  has  control.  Being 
the  designer,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  put  his 
ideas  in  the  material  he  employs,  to  master 
the  best  methods  of  carrying  out  his  own 
details,  though  there  are  duties  which  might 
imply  a  considerable  amount  of  personal 
observation  and  study  of  building  operations 
far  beyond  the  attainment  of  the  average 
young  architect,  who  has  few  opportunities 
of  inspecting  buildings  during  his  three  or 
four  years'  articleship,  and  his  course  of 
studies  for  the  professional  examinations. 
An  ancient  authority  on  architecture  has 
said  the  architect  should  be  more  skilled  as 
a  judge  than  an  operator.  The  observation 
leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  the  judicial  mind,  one  capable  of 
weighing  evidence  or  niceties  of  practice 
and  of  forming  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  whole  design,  is  not,  after  all, 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  qualified 
to  supervise  his  own  design  than  the 
craftsmen  employed  in  the  execution  of 
the  building.  We  do  not  deny  our  first 
enunciation  that  workmanship  is  the  basis 
of  design,  but  have  to  consider  the  modem 
practice  of  architecture  as  it  obtains  to-day — 
a  number  of  separate  trades  employed  by  a 


contractor  who  undertakes  the  work  on  com- 
mercial lines,  and  who  has  no  personal 
interest  in  the  design.  Each  workman  may 
be  the  best  judge  of  his  own  part  of  tbe  work, 
but  not  that  of  his  co-workers.  The  trades 
often  overlap,  or  are  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  A  j  ury  of  workmen  selected  from  the 
whole  number  may  be  competent  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  general  excellence  of  the 
various  trades  as  isolated  features  in  the 
building,  and  yet  be  quite  incompetent  to 
give  an  opinion  of  the  execution  of  the  design. 
Here  it  is  the  competent  architect's  judgment 
is  of  value,  not  so  much  in  assessing  the 
merits  and  excellence  of  each  trade  as  in 
determining  the  artistic  merits  of  all  trades 
as  a  whole.  It  is  in  this  sense  we  think  the 
supervision  of  the  architect  must  be  regarded. 
He  is  better  able  than  the  mechanical  expert, 
generally  untrained  in  the  art  of  design,  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  his  work  in  relation  to 
the  whole  building,  to  make  allowances  for 
conditions,  to  weigh  the  small  pros  and  cons. 
of  the  technical  observance  of  details  to 
which  many  workmen  attach  too  much  im- 
portance, and  to  judge  of  the  result  and 
harmony  of  the  work  as  an  ensemble. 


COTTAGE  BUILDING. 

ONE  of  the  few  classes  of  practice  which 
often  tax  the  architect  is  cottage 
building;  and  although  there  have  been 
numerous  letters,  essays,  and  books  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  it  has  claimed  a  large  share 
of  attention  from  social  and  sanitary  re- 
formers, the  question  of  cottages  for  the 
labouring  class  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. The  enormous  increase  of  the 
population  in  our  great  towns  and  rural 
districts  has  led  to  the  attention  of  all 
thinking  men  to  the  problem.  Yearly  a 
gi-eat  number  of  the  agricultural  labouring 
class  are  drawn  towards  the  large  towns, 
where  they  seek  woi-k  and  recreation.  The 
Garden  City  scheme  has  had  many  admirers, 
and  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with  some 
success ;  but  the  requirements  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  and  town  workman  are  not 
to  be  met  by  the  Garden  Cities  like  Port 
Sunlight  and  Boiuneville.  They  form  a  class 
of  themselves.  The  agricultural  labourer,  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  has  acquired  his  own 
habits  of  life;  he  does  not  study  social 
problems  with  the  same  relish  as  his  town 
brother ;  he  is  rather  fonder  of  the  village 
inn  than  of  the  club  or  mechanics'  institute, 
and  his  home  requirements  and  tastes  are 
much  more  limited  and  more  humble. 
The  country  cottage  is  a  type  of  dwelling 
that  cannot  be  compared  with  any  we  can 
show  in  the  large  town.  The  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  each  are  different.  In  the 
country,  of  course,  a  good  area  of  ground  is 
required  ;  there  must  be  a  garden — and  what 
(more  reasonable  or  desirable  ?  Another 
essential  is  that  there  should  at  least  be  a 
good  -  sized  living-room,  with  a  small 
scullery,  bath,  and  sink  attached.  A  common 
room,  spacious  enough  for  the  family 
and  a  few  visitors,  is  more  necessary  than  two 
smaller  rooms.  It  can  be  used  as  a  parlour, 
a  reading-room,  or  a  washhouse.  A  few 
useful  remarks  on  the  subject  were  made  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Martin  Shaw  Briggs  at  the 
conference  held  at  Bradford.  As  he  said, 
much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  land- 
lord as  to  the  character  of  the  cottage.  The 
Model  By-laws  have  very  seriously  hindered 
the  landlord  in  building  cottages.  These  are 
points  that  have  mu^h  to  do  with  the  kind 
and  character  of  dwelling.  The  same  writer 
said  the  "  so-called  cottages  erected  by  artists 
and  other  Bohemians  to  recruit  in  the  country 
at  the  week-end  are  of  no  use  as  types  to 
follow,"  as  they  abound  in  "  ingle  nooks  "  and 
"  dens,"  and  other  dainty  little  excrescences 
which  the  labourer  does  not  require.  Nor 
will  the  "flat"  system  of  cottage-building  help 


the  landed  proprietor.  As  to  materials  and 
cost  of  building,  the  locality  must  in  every 
case  be  considered.  Where  stone  is  plentiful, 
as  in  the  North,  Midlands,  and  Western  dis- 
tricts of  England,  no  material  could  be  better, 
and  good  cottages,  with  parlour,  living-room, 
and  washhouse  may  cost  anything  between 
£250  to  £350  in  some  parts  where  labour  is 
moderate.  Brick  and  concrete  cottages  can  ce7- 
tainly  be  built  cheaper  in  places  where  bricks 
and  gravel  are  obtainable,  and  in  blocks  of  three 
or  more  the  price  may  be  reduced.  As  an 
average  estimate,  4jd.  to  Cd.  per  foot  cube  is 
reasonable  in  brick  districts  ;  for  the  latter 
sum  per  foot,  brick  and  stone  dressings,  slate 
or  tile  roof,  wood  floors,  and  plastered  walls 
may  be  obtained,  the  cottage  comprising  a 
parlour,  a  kitchen,  small  scullery,  larder,  and 
bedrooms,  &c.  Cottages  of  this  general 
description  have  been  erected  in  many  parts 
of  Hampshire  and  Sussex. 

The  requirements  of  plan  vary  with  the 
condition  and  modes  of  life  of  the  tenant.  In 
the  country,  with  a  large  plot  of  ground,  a 
group  of  cottages  will  be  often  the  best  and 
most  economical  plan.  Thereshould,  of  course, 
be  a  front  and  back  entrance.  The  size  and 
number  of  the  rooms  will  be  determined  by 
the  requirements.  In  the  smallest  house 
there  must  be  a  common  room  or  living- 
room,  say  15ft.  by  10ft.  or  lift.,  or  about 
150ft.  square.  It  should  be  free  from  un- 
necessary breaks  or  furniture,  yet  arranged 
so  that  the  fireplace  should  form  a  comfort- 
able centre,  cut  off  from  direct  draughts  from 
door  or  window.  Mr.  Briggs  mentions  an 
elementary  type  of  plan  adopted  by  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  for  their  concrete  flats- 
It  has  a  living-room  15ft.  by  10ft.  3in.,  with 
a  large  fireplace,  the  sink  and  copper  occupy 
a  small  space  of  4ft.  by  3ft.  Gin.  at  the  back. 
The  washhouse  is  also  small.  These  flats 
cost  only  £100  each.  A  common  washhouse 
is  often  essential,  with  bathrooms.  The 
following  are  necessary  on  the  ground  floor  : 
a  living-room  of  the  area  mentioned,  a  venti- 
lated food  cupboard,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Guinness  Buildings  in  London,  or  wash- 
house  or  scullery  with  copper  and  sink,  and 
perhaps  a  bathroom.  Two  types  of  plan  are 
given  in  detail,  which  we  may  briefly 
describe.  The  front  door  opens  into  a  lobby 
about  3ft.  square,  with  stairs  in  front,  about 
2ft.  lOiu.  wide,  cut  off  from  living-room ;  the 
latter  is  entered  by  a  door  on  left  of  porch 
or  lobby.  It  is  about  160ft.  square,  with 
large  fireplace  in  opposite  wall,  and  cup- 
boards in  the  recesses  made  by  the  jambs. 
An  angle  cupboard  is  suggested  by  the 
author  of  the  paper.  The  window  being  in 
the  entrance  front,  a  good  left-hand  light 
is  obtained  for  cooking.  The  height  of  rooms 
where  oil  is  burnt  may  be  lower  than 
ordinarily,  and  "ft.  3in.  to  Stt.  may  be  suffi- 
cient. The  latter  is  the  By-law  regulation,  but 
for  country  cottages  the  low  rooms  are 
more  conducive  to  picturesque  effect  ex- 
ternally, as  the  eaves  of  roof  can  be  kept 
low.  The  architect  may  indeed  render  these 
country  cottages  more  pleasing  if  the  old 
type  of  cottage  is  studied  in  the  grouping 
and  roofing.  A  small  larder  is  obtained,  ind 
a  store  under  the  stairs  with  a  door  leading 
out  of  living-room.  Behind  is  a  small 
scullery,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  with  sink  and  bath, 
with  door  at  the  back  protected  by  a  small 
verandah  which  runs  along  the  back  front. 
Some  ingenuity  is  necessary  in  planning  a 
small  scullery  that  will  contain  a  20-gaUon 
copper,  a  sink,  and  a  bath ;  though  it  has  been 
done  in  several  plans  we  have  seen.  It  is 
certainly  not  necessary  to  trap  a  cottage  sink 
if  a  discharge-pipe  be  provided  over  a  three- 
gallon  tipping  basin  above  the  ground  or  by 
other  similar  means.  In  another  type  of 
plan  a  parlour  is  placed  in  front  of  Uving- 
room,  both  being  entered  by  the  porch  with 
a  door  between  the  two  rooms.  The  parlour 
has  an  angle  fireplace,  the  flue  being  taken 
into  the  stack  of  the  living-room  fireplace.  A 
side  window  is  shown  for  the  latter.    The 
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scullery,  stores,  and  larder  are  arranged  as 
in  the  first  plan.  We  do  not  think  a 
second  sitting-room,  desirable  in  this  form  of 
cottage ;  it  detracts  from  the  size  of  the 
living-room.  The  front  parlour,  it  is  truly 
said,  panders  to  a  popuLir  prejudice;  it  may 
be  smaller  than  the  living-room  behind  it. 
In  Yorkshire  Mr.  Briggs  says  it  is  used  as  a 
Sunday  afternoon  sitting-room,  and  for  the 
display  of  family  photographs  and  orna- 
ments ;  but  the  space  it  occupies  is  better 
used  in  making  a  larger  living-room  or 
kitchen — a  more  useful  apartment  for  the 
agricultural  labourer.  The  bedroom  plans 
over  show  three  rooms  ingeniously  arranged 
from  a  smrll  stair  landing,  with  three  inde- 
pendent doors  opening  into  them.  The 
partitions  are  so  formed  as  to  give  bed  recesses 
in  some  cases  in  the  smaller  rooms  ;  there  is 
a  linen  closet  from  the  front  bedroom  over 
lobby.  The  area  of  each  bedroom  ought  to 
be  about  SOft.,  each  with  small  register 
stoves  :  the  front  one  larger.  We  have  thus 
described  two  types  of  cottages  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Briggs.  In  both  cases  the  coal- 
store  and  e.c.  are  detiohed,  outside.  We 
do  not  think  they  are  the  most  perfect 
in  plan  for  every  situation.  The  lobby  and 
straight  staircase  are  rather  cramped  for  a 
country  cottage,  and  we  think  it  is  possible 
to  devise  a  larger  lobby  entrance  between 
every  two  cottages,  the  recesses  internally 
being  utilised  for  stores  or  larder,  and  the 
stairs  made  to  ascend  from  the  living-room 
at  the  inner  side  by  a  few  return  steps  from 
the  room.  For  single  or  double  groups  of 
cottages  where  there  is  ample  space,  corner 
porches  or  lobbies  can  be  arranged  within  the 
boundary  lines  of  main  walls.  The  types  of 
many  of  the  old  country  roadside  cottages  with 
gabled  projections  other  than  rectangular  in 
shape,  afford  considerable  variety  of  elevation 
and  roofing,  and  can  be  utilised  by  the  archi- 
tect. More  comfort  internally  can  be  secured 
by  a  cottage  with  few  well-devised  breaks 
and  recesses  than  in  one  of  the  box- 
like type,  and  many  old  cottages  in  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Devonshire  furnish  sugges- 
tions. The  conditions  of  country  life  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  town,  so  that  the 
most  perfect  self-contained  examples  of 
model  town  labourer  dwellings  afford  us 
very  little  to  the  purpose.  One  writer  who 
has  studied  the  question  of  cottage  plans 
makes  a  few  useful  remarks.  One  of  the 
paramount  duties  of  the  cottage-builder  is 
to  closely  study  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
tenant;  except  wo  do,  it  is  impossible  to 
design  a  house  to  properly  accommodate  that 
life.  The  living-room,  being  the  one  most 
continuously  used,  must  be  liberally  pro- 
vided .  The  agricultural  labourer  lives  largely 
out  of  doors  ;  when  he  comes  home  for  shelter 
and  rest  he  naturally  looks  for  one  room — 
the  living-room— it  is  the  room  where  the 
wife  prepares  the  meals,  which  is  constantly 
m  use,  where  the  one  fire  can  be  lit  for 
cooking  and  warmth,  where  the  daily 
domestic  work  will  be  done,  where  the 
children  will  be  gathered  during  the  winter 
months.  It  should,  therefore,  be  roomy  and 
comfortable,  having  a  cheerful  aspect  and 
outlook.  There  should  be  room  in  it  to 
move  about,  to  work,  and  to  obtain  rest. 
It  should  have  a  good  cooking-stove,  good 
cupboards,  and  dresser ;  the  doors  and  stairs 
should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  create  draught  or 
destroy  the  comfort.  The  doors  ought  to  be 
1  not  in  a  direct  line  with  the  fire,  a  plan  that 
IS  best  secured  by  having  a  recessed  porch, 
so  as  to  screen  the  fireplace,  and  provide 
seats  near  the  window,  which  would  thus  be 
l,recessed.  An  inset  porch  answers  the  pur- 
pose the  best.  The  outer  door  should  act  as 
i  screen  to  the  fire,  not,  as  is  often  the  case, 
30  placed  as  to  create  a  direct  draught  across 
-he  window  to  the  fire,  and  so  spoil  the  most 
isetul  part  of  the  room  for  sitting.  The 
irchitect,  in  his  planning  of  cottages,  above 
11  other  kinds  of  dwelHng,  has  to  make  the 
ery  best  of  his  space,  to  consider  the  position 


of  the  occupants  at  work  or  at  rest,  to  allow 
space  for  the  absolutely  necessary  fittings 
and  furniture,  and  to  endeavour  to  impart  a 
sense  of  comfort  in  his  living-room  and  bed- 
rooms. The  loss  the  accommodation  provided 
the  more  it  is  necessary  to  study  these 
details  of  plan,  so  as  to  utilise  to  the 
utmost  every  square  foot  and  inch  of  the 
space.  To  this  end  the  design  of  all 
useful  fittings  and  furniture  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  plan.  The  positions  of  cup- 
boards, seats,  dressers,  sinks,  and  stoves 
ought  to  be  settled  in  the  scheme  quite 
as  much  as  the  position  of  doors  and 
windows.  As  the  landlord  is  the  builder  of 
country  cottages,  not  the  speculative  builder 
or  the  company,  the  designer  of  these  build- 
ings has  to  approach  the  problem  on  a 
different  level.  The  cottage  has  to  be  built 
for  the  poorest  class,  and  every  effort  has  to 
be  made  by  the  profession  engaged  on  this 
class  of  work  to  avoid  useless  expense  if  they 
desire  to  keep  the  country  cottage  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  speculative  builder,  or  to 
encourage  the  country  landlord  to  improve 
the  accommodation  and  appearance  of  these 
humble  structures.  No  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  Government  undertaking 
the  purchase  of  plots  for  this  purpose;  but  the 
question  need  not  be  discussed  here. 


EXTENSIOX  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

A  SCHEME  for  the  extension  of  the  British 
Museum  has  been  for  some  years  in  con- 
templation, and  is  now  about  to  be  partially 
carried  out  from  the  dfisigns  of  Mr.  Henry 
Tanner,  I.S.O.,  F.R.I.B.A,,  of  H.M.  Office  of 
Works.  A  plan,  we  believe,  was  prepared  by  his 
predecessor,  now  Sir  John  Taylor,  K.C.B.,  for 
certain  additions  to  the  edifice  many  years  ago, 
but  was  never  carried  into  execution.  Sir  Robert 
Smirke's  columnar  front  in  Bloomsbury  was  con- 
sidered in  its  day  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Classic  Revival.  About  a  million  sterling  was,  we 
believe,  spent  in  its  erection.  The  original  archi- 
tect had  a  good  site  to  deal  with,  and  was  almost 
unfettered,  yet  perhaps  few  buildings  were  more 
criticised  in  its  day.  The  original  Montague 
House  which  it  replaces  was  taken  down  piece- 
meal to  make  room  for  Smirke's  design,  the 
eastern  side  of  which,  that  towards  Montague- 
street,  was  first  built  in  1828,  when  the  Royal 
library  of  George  III.  was  deposited  in  it.  The 
north,  south,  and  western  sides  were  afterwards 
erected  as  we  now  see  them.  The  style,  as  moat 
of  our  readers  know,  is  Grecian  Ionic,  and  tew 
who  look  upon  the  huge  fa(;ade  towards  Great 
Russell-street  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
thousands  of  pounds  were  wasted  on  the  erec- 
tion of  the  colossal  portico  and  the  colonnaded 
wings.  Fergusson,  who  was  no  admirer  of 
Classic  for  new  buildings,  refers  to  the  absurdity 
of  placing  forty-four  useless  columns  45ft.  in 
height  just  round  the  front  while  the  flanks  are 
left  bare.  But  the  design  of  the  present  architect 
to  H.M.  Office  of  Works  will  be  a  commonsense 
addition  of  an  important  block  facing  Montague- 
place  on  the  north  side.  The  elevation,  while  it 
carries  on  the  proportions  of  the  facades,  will  be 
dignified  for  its  purpose,  and  this  scheme  of  ex- 
ternal blocks  round  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides 
of  the  present  building  will  eventually  afford  ample 
space  for  the  vast  collections  stored  therein, 
besides  rooms  for  students,  &c.  When  the  scheme 
is  complete,  the  new  blocks  will,  in  fact,  form  the 
three  sides  of  an  external  quadrangle,  with  space 
between  the  old  and  new  buildings.  The  plan  of 
the  present  museum  is  indeed  a  complete  quad- 
rangle, with  its  main  entrance  front  towards 
Great  Russell-street.  The  portico  and  colonnades 
will  remain  as  they  are.  Describing  the  design, 
which,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Tanner,  the 
architect,  we  have  been  able  to  see,  we  may  say 
that  the  proposed  extension  will  form  a  long 
range  of  galleries  on  the  north  side,  towards 
Montague-place,  about  380ft.  in  length  between 
the  corner  blocks,  which  will  unite  it  to  the  east 
and  west  blocks  when  complete.  The  block  to 
be  built  comprises  a  central  entrance  portico  of 
six  detached  columns,  with  flight  of  steps  to  the 
ground  floor,  a  central  hall  with  a  long  gallery 
166ft.  by  50ft.  on  each  side.  Above  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  mezzanine,  comprising  rooms  for 
assistants,  studies,  and  offices,  ahout  27ft.  by 
24ft.  each.    The  east  half  of  the  floor  is  for  the 


prints  and  drawings  department,  and  on  the  other 
halt  will  be  housed  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
antiquities.  A  row  of  presses  are  also  shown  on 
the  inner  side  On  the  floor  above  are  provided 
students'  rooms  and  galleries.  The  top  (Toor 
is  lighted  by  skylights,  without  windows,  and 
is  included  within  the  blank  walling,  cornice, 
and  attic  above  the  first-floor  windows.  The 
basement  of  the  building  comprisfs  ample 
storage  room,  the  side  of  the  area  being  extended 
by  means  of  glas3  roofs,  between  which  and  the 
main  area  are  piers.  There  is  a  wide  space  also 
under  the  front,  top-lighted.  The  sub-ground 
floor  is  devoted  to  receiving  and  packing-rooms, 
SSft.  by  40ft.,  in  addition  to  storage  area. 
Between  the  new  and  the  old  building,  and  con- 
necting them  on  each  floor,  is  a  small  block  con- 
taining lavatories  and  waiting-room  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  stairs  and  conveniences  on  the  other. 
These  blocks  are  placed  in  the  open  area,  between 
the  two  structures,  and  are  isolated  on  both  sides, 
affording  good  ventilation.  The  ground-floor 
story  will  have  a  height  of  22ft.,  the  mezzanine 
14ft.,  and  the  upper  story  20ft.  We  hope  soon 
to  illustrate  the  plans  of  the  new  block  and  the 
elevation  towards  Montague-place.  The  central 
hexastyle  portico  and  the  extreme  projectinjr 
wings,  when  these  are  completed,  will  correspond 
in  style  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
museum.  The  two  tiers  of  windows  are  plainly 
treated,  and  will  give  ample  light  to  the  main 
ground  story  and  one  above.  Portland  stone  and 
brickwork  will  be  used  in  the  construction — the 
former  in  the  portico,  columns,  entablature,  and 
window-dressings — and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  extension  is  £200,000,  of  which  £50,000 
will  be  provided  out  of  funds  bequeathed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  sketch  plans 
have  been  on  view  in  the  tearoom  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  the  scheme  is  fully  carried 
out  the  museum  will  be  considerably  increased 
in  area.  The  new  fa^'ades  will  incase,  as  it  were, 
the  existing  old  galleries,  and  will  be  in  accord 
with  the  architectural  style  of  the  building.  As 
the  great  national  storehouse  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  Empire,  in  which  are  stored  the  finest  remains 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art  collected  by  the  late 
Charles  Townley,  the  famed  Elgin  marbles  from 
the  Parthenon,  the  pedimental  sculptures,  the 
Hellenic  marbles,  and  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
sculptures,  the  British  Museum  will  always 
possess  intrinsic  value  to  the  connoisseur  and 
architect  for  study.  The  new  galleries  will  afford 
the  student  and  collector  better  facilities  for  their 
research  and  labour  than  they  have  hitherto 
possessed,  and  we  therefore  look  forward  with 
satisfaction  to  the  additions  about  to  be  made  to 
render  this  treasure-house  worthy  of  its  reputation. 


STANDARD    SECTIONS   FOR   TRAMWAY 
RAIL?. 

WE  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Tramway 
Rail  Specification  "  issued  by  the  Engi- 
neering Standards  Committee,  a  publication 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  engineers  and 
promoters  and  authorities  engaged  in  tramway 
construction.  The  Eagineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee, which  is  supported  by  several  influential 
professional  institutions,  including  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineei-s,  Naval  Architects,  and  of  the  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  has  accomplished  a  very  useful 
work  in  publishing  sections  and  specifications 
which  will  be  of  indispensable  service  to  all 
engineer's  who  are  planning  and  specifying  tram- 
ways. The  clauses  are  numbered  for  specification 
purposes.  The  first  clause  provides  that  "  the 
steel  for  the  rails  shall  be  of  the  best  quality 
made  by  the  acid  Bessemer,  basic  Bessemer,  or 
other  approved  process,"  and  gives  the  chemical 
composition,  in  which  the  carbon  is  to  be  from 
0"40  to  0'55  per  cent.,  and  the  manganese  from 
0'70  to  I'O  per  cent.,  &c.  Referring  to  the 
sections,  minute  particulars  are  given.  The 
sheets  of  full-size  sections  show  every  dimension 
and  radius  of  the  smallest  curve,  and  range  from 
"  B.S."  section  901b.  per  yard  to  "  B.S."  section 
1161b.  per  yard  for  use  on  curves.  There  are  ten 
sections  given  and  numbered.  No.  I  section,  90Ib. 
per  yard,  gives  a  rail  6iin.  depth  to  lowir  bed- 
plate or  flange,  and  3|in.  wide  at  the  top,  and 
6Jin.  at  the  bottom  flange,  so  that  the  depth  and 
lower  flange  width  are  the  same.  Clauses  are 
given  for  every  section  for  straight  or  curved  track 
only  necessary  to  be  filled  up  by  the  No.,  weight 
per  lineal  yard,  and  a  table  of  general  dimensions 
of  "  B.S."  rails  is  appended.     No.  3  section  has  a 
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height  of  6Jin.  and  a  width  of  flange  of  Tin.,  and 
h«3  a  weight  of  1001b.  per  foot  run  ;  No.  -1,  Tin. 
by  Tin.,  weighs  1051b.,  No.  5,  of  the  sam 
dimensions,  weighs  llOlb.,  and  this  height  and 
width  are  the  greatest.  Rails  are  to  be  paid  for 
according  to  the  actual  weights  before  drilling  or 
punching,  and  such  weight  is  to  be  ascertained 
dtiring  the  rolling.  Two  sets  of  templates, 
internal  and  external,  of  each  "  B.S."  section, 
are  to  be  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  (if 
required)  before  the  rails  are  manufactured.  The 
length  of  rail  for  straight  track  is  to  be  either 
3.^)ft.,  45ft.,  or  00ft.,  and  clause  10  provides  the 
maximum  proportion  of  short  lengths  which 
shall  be  accepted.  The  normal  length  of  rails 
for  curved  tracks  is  35ft.,  and  5  per  cent,  in 
number  of  rails  are  to  be  accepted  in  lengths  of 
30ft.,  2}j  per  centj  in  lengths  of  25ft.,  and  2h  per 
cent,  in  lengths  of  'JOft. 

Referring  to  the  tests,  it  is  provided  in  clause  1 7 
that  out  of  each  SO  rails  one  may  bt  selected  by 
the  inspector  as  a  sample,  and  a  5ft.  length  cut 
therefrom  which  shall  be  supported  on  solid  iron 
bearings  oft.  Gin.  apart  in  the  clear.  .Such  piece 
of  rail  is  to  receive  a  blow  in  the  middle  from 
a  ball  or  tup  weighing  not  less  than  2,'J401b., 
the  striking  force  of  which  shall  have  a  radius 
not  greater  than  9in.  ;  the  tup  shall  have  a 
fall  of  15ft.  for  rails  less  than  lOOlb.  per  yard, 
and  of  1 8ft.  for  rails  of  lOOlb.  and  over  per  yard. ' 
The  ultimate  tensile  stress  required  (clause  18),  is 
not  to  be  less  than  40  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an 
elongation  of  not  less  than  12  per  cent,  on  a 
length  of  2in.  The  bending  test  is  equally  severe  : 
the  rail  shall  be  bent  sideways  by  pressure  to  a 
curve  of  30ft.  radius  without  showing  signs  of 
cracking.  If  not  satisfactory,  these  tests  are  to 
be  repeated  :  in  the  case  of  tensile  stress  a  second 
rail  is  to  be  tried,  and  if  it  fails  the  whole  of  the 
rails  may  be  rejected.  Clauses  22,  23,  &c., 
specify  the  holes  to  be  made  for  fish-bolts  and 
joint -plates  and  their  diameters  and  position. 
AU  rails  accepted  are  to  be  stamped  in  the 
presence  of  the  inspector.  The  fish-plates  are 
also  shown  on  each  of  the  illustrated  sections. 
For  the  inner  fish-plate  of  the  lighter  sections 
of  isjl,  they  are  to  be  2ft.  long  and  2251b. 
wtight,  and  for  the  outer  fish  -  plate  the 
same  length,  2'hlh.  ;  for  rails  1051b.  weight 
the  inner  fish  -  plates  are  to  weigh  2Clb., 
and  the  outer  SOJlb.  AVe  may  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  reader,  that  copies  of  the 
specificatioTi  and  sections  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Leslie  S.  Robertson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  28,  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  or  from  the  publishers, 
William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  23,  Cockspur- 
sti-eet,  Charing  Cross.  Separate  copies  of  each 
standard  tramway  rail  section  can  be  obtained, 
price  Is.  Id.  post  free,  also  sets  of  templates. 
We  must  assume  that  the  sections  given  are  those 
which  scientific  knowledge  and  experience  have 
dictated.  The  groove  for  the  wheel  measures  in  all 
the  lighter  sections,  Jin.  by  1  Jin.,  though  bevelled 
to  a  narrower  width  at  bottom  of  groove  with 
rounded  comers  ;  the  flat  bearing  portion  of  upper 
flange  varies  in  the  lighter  sections  :  it  measures 
13  in.  from  groove  to  outside  of  flange,  in  the 
heavier  sections  2in.  and  2jin.  The  upper  bear- 
ing flange  has  a  bevel  or  slope  of  lin.  21  to  the 
inside  of  track,  and  a  thickness  of  l-,V.in.  to  1  ,^oin. 
The  tendency  is  to  increase  the  depth  of  groove, 
and  to  make  the  "  lip  "  of  rail  extend,  especially 
in  curves.  There  is  ample  play  given  to  the 
tire  of  wheels,  and  the  curves  are  such  as  to 
minimise  the  friction  on  surfaces  as  much  as 
possible. 

»-^ 

"  BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A    BAVD    STAND   .iXD   TEA    PAVILION. 

AMONGST  the  multifarious  undertakings  im- 
posed upon  the  county  councils  and  district 
councils  by  the  Legislature  and  needs  of  the 
times,  few  duties  are  more  obvious  and  necessary 
than  the  work  of  securing  open  spaces  and  recrea- 
tion grounds  in  populous  places.  Parks  and  public 
gardens  necessitate  band-stands  and  refreshment 
pavilions.  These  generally  are  designed  by  sur- 
veyors and  their  draughtsmen,  who  obviously, 
judging  by  results,  are  ciuite  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing suitable  plans  forsuch  buildings,  andmanu- 
facturers  of  cast-iron  goods  are  contracted  with 
to  design  and  supply  kiosks  and  such-like 
erections,  but  it  is  only  too  seldom  that  vulgarity  is 
avoided,  and  monstrosities  result.  The  fact  is, 
the  authorities  themselves,  like  the  man  in  the 
street  or  the  free  and  independent  ratepayer, 
generally  display  the  utmost  indifference  to  art 


influences,  thinking,  as  a  rule,  that  so  much 
frilling  of  ornament,  so-called,  adds  more  or  less, 
according  to  price,  to  the  beauty  of  any  building, 
and  specially  to  park  architecture.  The  more 
pretentious  the  more  one  is  supposed  to  get  for 
the  money.  Besides,  garishness  appeals  to  the 
vulgar,  and  popularity  is  accorded  to  a  project  so 
perpetuated.  It  can  be  only  by  hammering 
away  in  season  and  out  of  season  that  matters 
in  this  respect  will  be  mended.  The  best  way 
to  insure  such  a  much-to-be-desired  result 
is  by  practical  demonstration  to  show  how 
such  buildings  ought  to  be  designed.  With 
this  idea  we  set  the  subject  for  our  Designing 
Club  ;  but,  we  fear,  with  only  qualified  results. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  skill  and  good  taste  to  produce  an 
artistically  designed  band-stand,  which  shall  serve 
its  purpose  properly,  and  present  an  attractive 
appearance  without  being  overdone.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  draw  out  a  bald 
baldachin  on  square  or  circular  posts — a  sor4, 
of  cow-shelter  which,  with  a  thatched  roof, 
would  do  very  well  in  a  field  or  wilderness 
park.  That  only  presents  the  elements  of  the 
problems.  A  refined  taste,  probably,  would 
not  depart  far  from  the  elementary  idea  ; 
but  clearly,  to  be  a  success,  a  band-stand  should 
carry  the  conception  to  a  more  decided  conclusion. 
Our  readers  must  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
whether  "  AU  British,"  "Needle  Points,"  and 
"  Solo,"  the  three  designs  which  we  have 
awarded  places  to  in  this  order,  merit  approval  or 
not.  They  are  the  best  of  all  the  designs  sub- 
mitted in  this  the  final  contest  for  the  Club 
session,  1902-3.  "  All  British  "  says  his  mission 
as  an  architect  is  "  to  deal  rather  with  larger  issues 
of  building,  leaving  the  craftsman  to  fill  in  the 
detail  which  he  [the  architect  presumably]  inspires 
as  he  moves  among  them."  In  the  absence  of  a 
venacular  art  it  is  hardly  clear  what  the  result  of 
such  a  relegation  of  detail  would  amount  to,  and 
we  doubt  the  redemption  of  labour  to  a  higher 
plane  while  trade-unionism  levels  labour  by 
destroying  aU  chance  of  individuality  by  penal- 
ising it  in  every  direction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an 
architect  can  only  rely  on  himself,  and  the  more 
carefully  he  details  his  work  the  better  the  result 
wUl  be.  The  pretty  fancy  of  the  tubular  bells 
eleitrically  operated  to  justifj'  the  sort  of 
ventilating  turret  which  "  All  British "  calls 
his  "little  belfry,"  rather  reduces  his  design 
to  toy-like  proportion  with  its  dodecagon  plan 
and  flying  buttresses.  The  shutters  would  be 
rather  bothersome  to  shift.  The  tea  pavilion  is 
better  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  we  do  not 
understand  what  the  scale-like  flounce  to  the 
verandah  openings  at  the  ends  is  intended  to 
represent,  and  it  is  not  clear  as  to  how  "  Rhoda's 
Pagoda "  flag  would  be  hoisted  through  the 
ventilator  box. 

' '  Needle  Points " '  brings  matters  more  nearly 
to  the  ordinarily  possible,  and  on  the  whole  he 
assimilates  the  likely  with  an  amount  of  refinement 
which  must  be  recognised,  though  we  are  aware  that 
his  proposal  suggests  too  much  the  cabinet-maker 
with  the  puny  spandrel  panels  and  commonplace 
trusses  on  which  the  semicircular  wood  archings 
rest.  This  shape  is  a  brick  or  stone  form,  and  is 
not  adapted  to  wood,  particularly  out  of  doors,  for 
it  is  bound  to  crack  and  weather  badly  where  it  is 
cut  out  of  the  cross  grain.  The  roller  shutters  look 
ugly  when  down,  but  they  are  more  handy  than 
shifting  leaves  hooked  in  on  pins  as  in  the  first 
design.  The  tea-room  plan  is  good,  but  wo  do 
not  like  its  exterior.     It  is  wanting  in  simplicity. 

"Solo,"  the  third  man,  does  not  improve  his 
bandstand  by  the  sight  of  his  defciil.  The  Ionic 
half-columns  are  much  too  tall  in  proportion  for 
such  mutilation,  and  their  volutes  are  badly 
drawn.  The  inner  ones  would  be  soon  knocked 
off  by  the  shutters  running  up  and  down.  The 
roof  is  not  happy.  In  perspective  it  would  look 
like  a  flat,  with  a  spire  rising  in  the  centre  to  carry 
the  vane.  The  pavilion  is  better  with  the  corner 
set  bays  ;  but  all  four  should  have  been  thrown 
into  the  room,  and  the  kitchen  would  have  been 
better  located  as  a  wing  to  the  rear,  something  like 
the  one  "  Needle  Points  "  has  drawn. 

"  Lot  "  would  have  stood  higher  if  he  had  not 
made  the  initial  mistake  of  dropping  his  revolving 
shutters  from  the  eave?  of  his  bandstand,  so  that, 
being  without  guides  to  run  in,  they  would  hang 
into  space  beyond  the  lines  of  the  angle-posts,  and 
thus  have  a  space  between.  He  draws  all  upon  one 
side  of  his  sheet  of  paper,  crowding  the  parts 
togethi  r,  and  doing  his  plan  to  half-scale,  leaving 
any  amount  of  paper  vacant.  "  Lot "  should 
stand  better  another  time.     "Brassey"  gives  a 


circular  bandstand,  and  puts  sinking  sashes  to 
drop  into  pockets  which  are  segmental  on  plan, 
and  so  are  calculated  to  give  trouble  by  hanging 
up  awkwardly.  His  design  is  quiet  and  common- 
place, but  his  pavilion,  with  half-round  bays, 
would  be  pretty.  "Pan"  cuts  the  angles  off  a 
square  plan  for  the  bandstand,  and  fills  the  cants 
in  with  lead  quarry  glazing  in  "  cathedral "  glass, 
possibly  with  bull's-eyes.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and 
shutters  revolve  from  behind  a  cove.  ' '  Icicle  ' '  dis- 
appoints us  again.  He  mixes  up  all  kinds  of 
detail  so,  and  lets  go  good  proportion  entirely. 
We  really  cannot  spare  the  time  to  pull  his 
detail  to  pieces  :  but  he  is  good  man  enough  to 
realise  that  car\-ed  work  and  copper  reponsKi'  ill- 
accord  with  strutted  circular-cut  timber  pro- 
jections mortised  into  sole-pieces.  Shaped  flat 
balusters  of  varied  shape  quarrel  with  the  moulded 
cappings  to  the  posts.  The  roofing  of  the  tea- 
room is  too  clever  by  halt,  and  inside  the  room  is 
crowded.  "  James  "  sends  an  ugly  fronted 
pavilion  with  recessed  segmental  seats.  The 
detail  is  better  than  the  small  scale  for  the  band 
stand  would  suggest,  as  his  columns  are  not  shaped 
really  like  tapering  sausages,  as  if  entasis  was  got 
by  a  mere  swelling  in  the  middle  of  a  length. 
"  The  Kid  "  is  no  doubt  aclever  one  with  afancy 
for  Arts  and  Crafts  vagaries  full  of  odd  fancies. 
The  four  little  courting  alcove  rooms  called  ingles 
would  never  do  for  a  public  refreshment  pavilion 
in  a  piirk,  though  the  idea  is  suggestive.  Upstairs 
there  is  a  b.alcony  which  is  omitted  in  the  side 
elevation.  Why  the  lamp  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  outlook,  to  knock  the  spectator 
in  the  feye  is  not  obvious,  with  its  spiky  Japanesy 
freedom,  done  in  copper,  and  Noah's-ark  trees  to 
match.  "  Bon  Bon  "  sends  a  sort  of  bandbox 
design,  with  a  pepper-caster  roof.  He  shows 
ingenuity,  however,  and  is  painstaking,  but  mis- 
directs his.  energies  into  circular  forms  till  we  get 
a  circular  kitchen  half  open  to  the  room,  the 
completed  figure  being  made  up  with  counters. 
The  centre  of  the  tea-room  is  devoted  to  a  dog- 
legged  stair  leading  to  two  cramped  balcony  bays 
above,  which  would  only  lead  to  a  difliculty  in 
police  supervision  among  the  visitors  who  of 
necessity  are  very  mixed  in  public  parks.  "  Peg." 
if  more  ordinary,  avoids  such  difficulties,  and  at 
least  his  designs  are  practical  and  roomy.  His 
bandstand  is  better  than  the  pavilion.  "  Calabar  " 
prints  his  name  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  read.  Hia 
designs  are  involved,  and  want  simple  notions. 
"  Ogee  "  is  a  most  careful  worker,  drawing  with 
a  fine  line  and  showing  on  all  his  scantlings. 
We  wish  we  could  place  him  higher. 

The  following  were  the  conditions  for  the  com- 
petition issued  to  the  members  of  our  club ; — "  --V 
teak-constructed  Bandstand,  for  erection  by  a 
county  council  in  a  public  recreation  ground,  and 
a  detached  Refreshment  Pavilion  in  half-timber. 
The  former  to  be  25ft.  diameter,  and  open  at  the 
sides,  with  shutters  to  moderate  the  draught  and 
exclude  the  weather.  The  roof  to  be  covered 
with  oak  shingles.  The  floor  to  be  2ft.  above  the 
ground  level.  A  detail  of  one  bay  to  ^in.  scale  to 
be  provided,  with  sections  of  parts  shown.  The 
structure  can  assume  any  suitable  form,  but 
simplicity  is  desired,  and  the  detail  must  be 
adapted  to  an  exposed  situation.  The  Refresh- 
ment Pavilion  is  to  be  30ft.  long  by  18ft.  wide, 
and  to  have  a  small  kitchen  included  in  these 
dimensions  at  one  end  for  making  tea,  &c.  A 
counter  is  essential,  and  a  feature  may  be  made  of 
projecting  bays  for  table  alcove  recesses  out  of  the 
room.  The  eaves  to  be  10ft.  above  the  floor, 
which  is  1ft.  above  the  ground  level.  No  ex- 
ception would  be  taken  to  a  verandah.  Roof  to 
be  red-tiled  and  have  good  eaves,  but  bo  orna- 
mental cresting.  No  sanitary  provisions  are 
needed,  as  a  convenience  exists  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  proposed  pavilion.  The  cost  of  both  buildings 
will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Scale,  8ft.  to  the  inch,  and  suBicient 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  scheme,  but  no  per- 
spective sketches.  The  plans,  if  space  is  limited, 
may  be  drawn  to  a  less  scale." 

The  new  session  of  the  Building  News  Design- 
ing Club  will  commence  in  October,  when  the 
award  of  the  prizes  for  the  past  session  will  be 
announced. 


A  sjheme  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  i? 
about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Gaddford  Towu 
CouncU,  for  which  a  loan  of  £1,475  has  been 
sinctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Castle  Museum  Committee  of  Nottingham 
Corporation,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Corporation. 
will  ask  for  a  loan  of  £10,000  for  restoration  aoJ  ;ij 
other  works  at  Nottingham  Castle. 
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EULESAND  REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMIS- 
SION TO  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

1.  A  DMISSION  to  the  schools  can,  subject  to 
I\.  passing  the  required  examination,  be 
obtained  at  any  age.  But  no  student  is  eligible 
to  compete  for  any  scholarship,  prize,  or  medal 
who  is  more  than  twenty-eight  years  of  age  on 
the  date  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  competition 
works,  or  of  the  works  for  the  admission  of  pro- 
bationers (see  Rule  3). 

2.  All  instructions  inthe  Academy  is  gratuitous: 
but  the  student  must  provide  his  own  materials, 
with  the  exception  of  clay  for  modelling,  which 
will  be  provided  and  maintained  by  the  Academy, 
and  is  not  to  be  removed. 

;i.  Applicants  for  admission  must  obtain  from 
the  Registrar,  through  the  written  request  of  any 
member  of  the  Academy,  or  other  artist  or  person 
of  known  respectability,  a  printed  form,  to  be 
filled  up  and  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  birth  and  the  works 
required  as  specimens  of  ability,  on  or  before 
January  I  or  July  I.  Architects"  must  also  send 
a  certificate  from  an  architect  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  or  any  other  public  Institution  for 
teaching  art  and  science,  certifying  that  the 
applicant  has  followed  up  the  stuly  of  architec- 
ture and  architectural  drawing,  and  has  acquired 
a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  same.  The  age 
and  sex  of  the  applicants  must  in  all  cases  be 
stated  on  the  face  of  the  works  submitted,  and 
also  the  place  where  they  have  studied. 

4.  The  works  required  are  : — 

P,iin'n-s :  (1)  A  finished  drawing  in  chalk,  not 
less  thin  2ft.  high,  of  an  undraped  antique 
statue  ;  (2)  a  drawing  of  a  figure  from  the  life  ; 
(3)  a  painting  of  a  head,  life  size,  from  the 
life  ;  (4)  a  design  for  a  composition.  The  size 
of  each  work  to  be  30ia.  by  22in.  and 
unmounted. 

,%-ulptors :  (1)  A  model,  in  the  round,  about  2ft. 
high,  of  an  undraped  antique  statue;  (2)  a 
model,  in  the  round,  of  a  figure  from  the  life  ; 
(3)  a  drawing  of  a  figure  from  the  life  ;  (4) 
a  model  of  a  composition.  The  size  of  the 
drawing  to  be  30in.  by  22in.  and  unmounted. 

Architects  :  (1)  An  elevation  and  plan  of  a  build- 
ing, or  some  part  of  a  building,  to  be  done  from 
the  candidates'  own  notes  and  measurements, 
which  shall-  be  submHted  with  the  drawing  ; 
the  notes  and  measurements  to  be  taken  from 
the  building  itself ;  (2)  geometric  elevations  of 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  with 
their  entablatures  complete,  to  iin.  scale,  the 
columns  to  be  24ft.  high ;  (3)  an  original 
perspective  sketch  in  pencil  of  an  existing 
building,  or  part  of  a  building,  on  a  quarter- 
sheet  of  imperial  paper;  (4)  a  drawing  of  a 
piece  of  architectural  ornament  from  a  cast, 
shaded  in  pencil  or  chalk,  or  tinted,  and  of  the 
size  of  the  original.  All  the  dr  iwings  required 
must  be  on  paper  and  unmounted  ;  or  there 
may  be  submitted  instead  of  works  (3)  and  (4) 
a  portfolio  of  not  less  than  six  original  sketches 
of  architecture,  of  which  one  shall  be  an 
original  design,  and  at  least  two  others  shaded 
studies  of  architectural  sculptured  ornament. 

5.  The  above  required  specimens  of  the  appli- 
cants' ability  will  be  submitted,  within  two  weeks 
of  the  date  of  their  being  sent  in,  to  the  Council, 
who  will  admit  as  probationers  those  whom  they 
consider  qualified  to  try  for  admission  as  students. 

6.  Notice  of  their  admission  as  probationers 
will  be  sent  to  the  successful  applican-s,  and  they 
will  be  summoned  to  attend  on  a  fixed  day  at  the 
Academy,  and  there  execute  the  following 
works  : — 


rmntcrs  :  (1)  A  painting  of  a  head,  life-size,  from 
the  life,  to  be  done  in  six  days  of  3J  hours  each 
day,  9.30  a.m.  to  I  p.m.;  (2)  a  drawing  not 
less  than  2ft.  high  of  a  figure  from  the  life,  to 
be  done  in  six  evenings  of  two  hours  each  even- 
ing, 6  p.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  (3)  a  sketch  of  a  design 
of  a  given  size  in  black  and  white,  from  a  sub- 
ject to  be  set  by  the  Keeper,  to  be  done  in  one 
day,  9.30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Sculptors  :  (1)  A  model  in  the  round  2ft.  high  of 
a  figure  from  the  lite,  to  be  done  in  eleven  days 
of  3J  hours  each  day,  9.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  ;  (2)  a 
drawing  of  a  figure  from  the  life,  not  less  than 
2ft.  high,  to  be  done  in  six  evenings  of  two 
hours  each  evening,  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  (3)  a 
model  of  a  design  in  clay  or  wax,  from  a  su>iject 
to  be  set  by  the  Keeper,  to  be  done  in  one  day. 
9.30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

ArehiteeU:  (IJ  A  drawing  from  memory  of  one 


of  the  Orders,  to  Jin.  scale,  the  Order  and  height 
of  the  Order.to  be  fixed  by  the  council,  and  no 
book  or  other  aid  allowed,  to  be  done  in  one 
evening  of  two  hours,  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  (2)  a 
drawing  from  a-cast,  the  size  of  the  original,  to 
be  done  in  three  evenings  of  two  hours  each, 
6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  (3)  an  elevation  and  plan  of 
a  building,  or  of  some  part  of  a  building,  or  of 
one  of  the  larger  architectural  works  in  any 
museum,  to  be  done  in  two  evenings  of  two 
hours  each,  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  from  the  pro- 
bationer's own  notes  and  measurements,  taken 
from  the  building  itself,  the  notes  and  measure- 
ments to  be  submitted  to  the  Council ;  (4)  an 
architectural  design,  to  be  a  subject  chosen  by 
the  visitor  for  the  time  being,  to  be  done  in  six 
evenings  of  two  hours  each,  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m. ; 
the  drawings  to  be  carried  far  enough  to  explain 
the  design,  but  not  necessarily  to  be  finished,  it 
being  understood  that  the  merit  of  the  con- 
ception will  chiefly  be  considered  ;  a  rough 
sketch  to  be  done  on  the  first  evening  which 
must  be  generally  adhered  to  in  working  out 
the  design. 

7.  In  addition  to  submitting  the  above  works 
to  the  Council,  painters  and  sculptors  will  have  to 
pass  an  examination  in  anatomy  and  perspective, 
and  architects  an  examination  in  perspective  and 
the  history  of  architecture.  The  examiners  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

8.  Those  probationers  who  are  successful  will 
be  admitted  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  a 
first  term  of  three  yeari. 

9.  Two  scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £40 
a  year,  and  tenable  for  one  year,  called  respect- 
ively the  "  Landseer  Scholarship"  in  painting 
and  in  sculpture,  will  be  given,  subject  to  the 
limitation  as  to  age  (see  Rule  1).  to  the  students 
in  painting  and  sculpture  respectively  who  shall 
pass  the  best  examination  for  admission  to  the 
first  term  of  studentship. 

10.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  subject  to 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  and  the  pass- 
ing an  examination,  students  will  be  admitted  for 
a  further  period  of  two  years.  The  full  period  of 
studentship  is  limited  to  five  years,  and  cannot 
be  extended  or  renewed. 

11.  All  the  drawings  and  models  submitted  by 
applicants  for  admission  as  probationers  must  be 
removed  by  them  personally,  or  through  an  agent, 
within  one  month  from  the  date  of  sending  in. 
Any  works  not  removed  at  the  end  of  the  month 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Academy  cannot  under- 
take to  pack  and  forward  any  works. 

12.  Applicants  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
their  first  endeavours  to  gain  admission  as 
probationers  can  renew  their  application  at  any 
subsequent  peiiod,  by  again  going  through  the 
prescribed  forms  (see  Rules  3  and  4)  ;  but  the 
works  submitted  must  not  be  the  same  as  those 
sent  in  on  any  previous  occasion. 

N.B. — These  rules  and  regulations  will  come 
into  force  at  the  examination  for  admission  in 
January,  1904. 

By  order  of  Council, 

August,  1903.  Fked  A.  Eatos,  Sec. 


details ;  their  construction  and  design  ;  elements 
of  architectural  effect ;  composition  and  style. 
(3)  Architectural  Drawing  and  Design:  Studies 
of  the  orders ;  rjndering  with  pen  and  brush  ; 
elementary  design.  (4)  Freehand  Drawing  and 
Modelling.  Mr.  Glazier,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Cor- 
bett,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  other  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  School  of  Technology  and  of  the  Municipal 
School  of  Art  will  take  part  in  the  instruction 
given  in  those  departments  respectively.  The 
above  courses  are  intended: — (1)  For  students 
who  intend  to  take  the  degree  of  the  Victoria 
University  in  the  Honours  School  of  Architecture. 

(2)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  a  full  course 
in  architecture  without  proceeding  to  the  degree. 

(3)  For  students  who  desire  to  attend  any  of  the 
special  lecture  courses  of  Professor  Capper.  (4) 
For  students  who  desire  to  attend  special  courses 
at  the  School  of  Technology  or  School  of  Art, 
including  certain  of  the  courses  in  the  School  of 
Architecture.  An  announcement  will  be  made 
after  Professor  Capper's  arrival  in  Mtinchester  as 
to  courses  for  a  second  and  third  year.  A  further 
announcement  will  also  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  classes  on  Building  Materials  and  Construc- 
tion, Descriptive  Engineering  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering. A  course  of  four  popular  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given  by  Professor  Capper  in  the 
VVhitworth  Hdll,  in  October  and  November,  at 
8  p.m.  Subject,  "  History  in  Architecture  :  the 
Medi;eval  Abbey  and  Monastic  Orders  and  the 
Mediibval  Cathedral."  Admission  to  these  lectures 
will  be  free. 
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MANCHESTER    SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  Manchester  School  of  Architecture  has 
been  established  pursuant  to  arrangements 
made  between  the  Owens  College,  the  Manchester 
Municipal  School  of  Technology,  the  Municipal 
School  of  Art,  and  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects.  On  the  advisory  committee  of  a 
dozen  members  are  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Paul  Ogden,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the 
Principal  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Owens  College.  I'ro- 
fessor  S.  H.  Capper,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  at 
present  Professor  of  Architecture  at  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  as 
director  of  the  school.  The  following  courses 
have  been  arranged,  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  found  requisite  on  Professor 
Capper's  arrival  in  Manchester  in  September, 
viz.: — (I)  History  of  Architecture:  A  general 
survey  of  architectural  history  from  Ancient 
Egypt  to  modern  times,  with  special  reference  to 
the  evolution  of  styles  and  to  constructional  forms 
and  methods.  The  course  includes :  Ancient 
Egypt  and  Assyria;  Greece;  Rome;  Byzantine 
and  Early  Christian  Architecture ;  Romanesque ; 
Monastic  ;  Gothic ;  Renaissance.  (2)  Elements 
of  Architecture.  The  Classical  orders,  Greek  and 
Roman,  their  mouldings  and  details;  arcading. 
Classical   and    Gothic.     Gothic  mouldings  and 


THE    LARGEST    STEEL    BEATiI    IN    THE 
WORLD. 

THE  largest  steel  beam  in  the  world  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  framework  of 
the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre  on  Forty-second- 
street  near  Seventh-avenue.  It  is  85ft.  long, 
12ft.  wide,  and  weighs  42  tons.  This  beam  was 
placed  in  position  high  in  the  air,  supported  only 
by  a  light  and  frail-looking  trestle  of  structural 
steel.  Of  course,  the  steel  supports  of  a  great 
building  that  is  two  complete  theatres  in  one  are 
anything  but  frail  ;  but  the  big  beam  which, 
standing  on  edge,  was  twice  the  height  of  a  tall 
man,  seemed  perilously  insecure  until  the  network 
of  supporting  beams  grew  around  it. 

The  giant  piece  of  steel  serves  a  unique  and 
important  purpose.  From  it  the  large  gallery  of 
the  lower  theatre  is  to  be  suspended,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  pillars  to  obstruct  the  view  of  those 
either  in  the  balcony  or  the  gallery.  In  addition 
the  beam  supports  the  floor  of  the  upper  theatre, 
so  that  it  is  really  the  mammoth  key  of  the 
intricate  structure.  It  was  made  in  Trenton, 
N.J.,  and  was  shipped  in  sections  to  New  York. 
The  work  of  afsembling  these  massive  sections  in 
place  on  the  trestle  and  uniting  them  with  white- 
hot  rivets  constituted  an  engineering  feat  of  con-  . 
siderable  enterprise. 

Theatres  have  been  built  of  structural  steel 
before,  but  the  New  Amsterdam  is  claimed  to  be 
a  distinct  advance.  A  unique  feature  ic  the 
double  stage  in  the  main  or  lower  theatre.  It  is 
to  be  so  built  that  it  can  easily  be  lowered, 
divided  into  two  and  slid  aside  while  another 
stage,  already  "  set "  for  the  next  act,  is  brought 
up  from  a  still  lower  level  to  tike  its  place.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  most 
elaborate  changes  of  scenery  required  in  modern 
productions  in  two  or  three  minutes. 


A  further  step  in  the  new  attack  on  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn's  monopoly  of  slate  quirrying  in  Bethesda 
was  taken  on  Monday.  The  Pantdreiniog  Quarry, 
which  is  one  of  a  number  to  be  acquired  by  ths  new 
Co-operative  Slate  Quarrying  Company,  and  which 
contains  a  vein  of  slate  similar  to  that  which  has 
made  the  Peurhyn  quarries  famous,  was  double- 
staffed  and  worked  by  two  gangs,  one  commencing 
work  at  four  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  and  continuing 
tdl  noon,  the  other  from  twelve  till  nine. 

The  Governors  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar-school 
have  selected  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  of  London,  as 
the  architect  of  the  proposed  new  school  to  be 
erected  on  the  Wragby-road  site. 

The  village  of  High  Garrett,  near  Braintree,  was 
brought  under  the  hammer  last  week,  in  20  lotSt 
which,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  made 
good  prices.  Amongst  the  unsold  lots  were  the 
village  schools,  for  which  there  was  no  bid,  and  a 
public-house,  which  was  withdrawn  at£l,800.  The 
property  sold  realised  just  under  £10,000.  Th» 
village  was  formerly  owned  by  the  late  founder  ol 
the  great  silk  crape  industry  which  has  its  works  ill : 
neighbouring  {arishes. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pottek.  architect,  of  Se\eno:ik9, 
died  on  Thursday  night  in  last  week  at  his 
residence,  Clarendon,  Granville  -  road.  The 
decfiased,  who  was  oS  years  of  age,  was  a  native 
of  AI  lidstone  and  served  a  term  in  the  office  of 
Sir.  J.  S.  .Inscomh,  of  Week-street,  in  that  town. 
Reaioving  to  Sdvenoaks  m  iny  years  ago,  he 
started  business  as  an  architect  and  surveyor,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  built  up  a  large  practice. 
He  soon  began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  loctl 
affairs,  and  for  many  years  he  served  the  town  on 
the  old  local  board,  and  its  fuccessor  the  urban 
district  council.  He  was  appointed  Conservative 
agent  for  the  district,  and  in  that  capacity  sug- 
gested, and  afterwards  earned  out,  the  scheme  of 
providing  a  club  and  a  public  hall.  He  was  also 
architect  for  the  Dunton  Green  Church,  for  the 
new  St.  John's  National  Schools,  and  for  a  large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  private  residences 
erected  in  the  district  during  the  last  20  years. 
Some  two  years  since  it  was  found  that  he  was 
suffering  from  an  internal  growth,  and  the  c.ise 
from  the  first  wis  a  hopeless  one.  Until  recently 
he  has  kept  to  his  business,  being  wheeled  about 
in  an  invalid  chair,  but  about  a  week  ago  the 
disease  assumed  a  most  serious  form,  and  from 
that  time  he  lay  in  a  state  of  coma  until  his  death. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Caldekwood,  J. p.,  builder,  Ellis-street,  Kil- 
marnock, at  the  age  of  5o  years.  Besides  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  business,  Mr.  Calderwood  took 
a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  He  repre- 
sented the  fifth  ward  in  the  town  council  from 
1876  to  18S7  and  from  1S31  to  1897,  and  was  a 
magistrate  from  1881  to  183i.  He  was  also  for 
several  terms  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  and 
he  was  a  representative  to  the  Elu  ational  Trust, 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  chairman.  He  was 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  .lyrshire.  Among  the 
more  important  building^  he  erected  in  the  town 
were  the  Burns'  Monument  in  the  Kay  Park,  the 
Opera  House  (now  converted  into  a  church),  the 
pick  Institute,  and  the  new  academy.  Deceased 
is  survived  by  a  widow  and  family. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Huxley,  the  well-known  builder,  of 
Malpas,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  after 
an  illness  extending  over  three  months.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  in  his  83rd  yeir,  and  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period  had  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  health  throughout  a  life  of  activity 
and  hard  work.  He  began  life  with  the  pro- 
verbial half-crown,  and  by  dint  of  unremitting 
atcention  had  built  up  an  extensive  business  as  a 
builder  and  contractor. 


CHIPS. 

The  corporation  ot  Liverpool  have  agreed  to  build 
a  new  hospitil  for  infectious  diseases  at  Fazikerley 
at  a  limited  cost  ot  £121,4)7,  in  addition  to  t:iO,OOJ 
for  the  Uui  anl  £ ),009  for  the  furniture. 

Property  of  the  vilue  of  £10,8.52  Us.  81.  has 
been  left  by  Mr.  Hinry  Francis  Storey,  M  Inst.C.E., 
of  6,  Albert-road,  Clifton,  formerly  of  the  Indian 
Public  Works  Dapartment,  who  diei  on  June  18 
last. 

The  memorial-stone  ot  the  new  United  Free 
Chursh  at  Low-water,  Himilton,  was  laid  on 
Siturday  by  the  Duka  of  Ham  Iton.  The  church  is 
of  simple  Gjthic  design,  and  is  estimate!  to  coat 

[x2,400. 

Mr.  Thomas  Huohns,  architect  and  builder,  late 
tot  Hockley,  near  Birmmgham,  died  on  Sunday  last 
Ht  Stamford-roaJ,  Hiudsworth,  agad  62  years. 

^  P<''''I'amentary  piper  just  issued  shows  that  the 
total  amount  of  alVinoes  mvdeto  oocupyini'  tenants 
n  Ireland  (exclusive  of  tenants  of  gle'ie  land.')  since 
hepissmg  of  the  Irish  Lind  Act  of  1870  up  to 
aarch  31  last  was  £23,034,558,  of  which  £9  932  533 
vaa  advanced  under  Acts  relating  to  Ian  1-parcbne 
■asaed  in  the  yeais  188.5-83,  ani  £  12,33 5,(),-io  under 
,ach  Acts  pissed  in  1891-95.  The  total  amount  of 
inncipal  repxid  m  respect  of  suchalTaQ;e3  durin.<- 
'lewhole  period  was  £2,160,059. 
The  choir  of  Bingor  Cithedral,  which  has  been 
Dmpletely  renovated  at  the  expjnw  ot  Lirl 
lenrhyn  (estimated  at  £609),  wUl  De  reopened  on 
fuursday,  September  3. 

'The  names  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones,  builiinT  material 
srchint,  of  Toe  Avenue,  Broughton,  a.id  of  Mr 
,m»,3  Higson,  decorator  and  plasterer,  Pendleton 
(.ve  been  added  to  the  comm  ssion  of  the  peace  for 
Litora.    Both  gentlemen  are  members  ot  the  town 

|UQCU, 

n''L^"°'°,^'^^'y'^'  S"'""'   R^st  and  B,thel 
■mb?s:r'£3!S30''°"'   '''°'"   "^^"     T"^™^' 
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BmsToi,. — New  baths  in  Maze-street,  Barton 
Hill,  Bristol,  were  opened  on  Monday.  The 
exterior  is  plain,  but  the  internal  arrangements 
are  very  complete.  The  swimming-bath  is  75ft. 
by  30ft.  There  are  36  slipper  baths.  The  boiler- 
house  is  provided  with  tanks  for  the  storage  of 
about  9,000  gallons  of  water,  and  a  separate  cold 
water  storage  tank  is  also  provided  for  Kane's 
Baths.  The  establishment  laundry  is  well 
equipped,  and  comprises  one  of  liradford's  patent 
"surgar"  washing  machines,  equal  to  washing, 
boiling,  and  rinsing  350  to  400  towels  at  one 
time.  It  has  also  boiling  and  rinsing  tanks  with 
hydro  extractor,  together  with  a  suitable  draw- 
out  drying-closet  and  mangle.  The  engineer- 
ing work,  including  that  just  mentioned,  has 
been  earned  out  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Bradford 
and  Co..  of  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 
The  building  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
all  the  wiring  and  lights  being  in  watertight 
tubes  and  fittings.  The  general  contractor  is 
Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven,  of  Dean-lane,  Biiatol.  The 
sketch  plans  for  the  estiblishment  were  designed 
by  the  city  engineer,  and  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  sanctioned  a  loan  f.jr 
the  land,  buildings,  and  machinery.  The  working 
drawings,  specifications,  and  superintendence  of 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  engineering 
contract  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Skinner,  architect,  of  Edinburgh  Chimbers, 
Baldwin-street.  The  amount  of  contract  for  the 
building  work  is  .£13,680,  and  for  engineering 
close  on  £3,000.  i\Ir.  James  Harn  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  works.  The  building  is  equipped  with 
fire  hydrants  and  fire  extinguishing  apparatus. 

Ir.iwiCH. — The  board  of  guardians  have  under 
consideration  a  report  by  the  workhouse  committee 
recommending  the  adoption  of  plans  for  additions 
to  the  new  workhouse  in  St.  John's,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Frank  Brown,  of  Ipswich.  They  include 
the  enlargement  of  the  laundry,  the  provision  of 
additions  to  the  receiving  and  tramps'  wards, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  formjr  proposed  bikery 
into  officers'  mess-room,  with  a  clothis-store  orer 
it.  Besides  these,  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Brown  for  the  addition  of  a  pavilion  on  the 
women's  side,  extending  from  about  7ft.  from  the 
married  couples'  quarters  to  the  shelter  in  the 
children's  yard.  This  would  provide  dayroom 
accommodation  for  an  additional  60,  and  dormi- 
tory accommodation  for  an  additional  50.  This 
wing  would  be  used  for  old  women's  qu'irter<, 
and  would  be  connected  by  a  corridor  with  the 
present  women's  pavilion.  The  addition  of  a 
pavilion  on  the  men's  side,  connected  with  the 
present  men's  pivilion  by  a  corridor,  capable  of 
accommodating  the  20  men  who  hava  slept  in  a 
room  originally  intended  for  a  bikery,  anl  68 
more  in  the  dormitories,  and  93  more  in  the  day- 
room.  The  estimited  c-.st  is  over  £10,000.  In 
addition  to  these  proposals,  Mr.  Himlet  Roberts, 
corporation  waterworks  engineer,  has  prepared  a 
scheme  for  constructing  an  underground  tank  to 
hold  60,000  gallons  of  water  for  the  better  pro- 
tection and  supply  of  the  workhouse.  The  boird 
decided  to  ask  the  corporation  "  to  erect  a 
water  tower  for  the  district  of  St.  John's,  in 
which  the  union  workhouse,  St.  John's  Home, 
lunatic  asylum,  and  fever  hospital  are  situated, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  imposed  on 
these  four  establish  ncnts  of  severally  incurring  a 
separate  outlay  of  ratepayers'  money  in  making 
good  this  serious  defect."  The  request  wa,-. 
received  by  the  town  council  at  their  meeting  on 
Wednesdiy,  and  w.ts  referred  to  a  committee  to 
report  upon. 

Lanolev  Mooa,  Co.  Durham. — The  new  St. 
P,itrick'8  (R.C.)  mixed  schools  at  Langley  Moor 
have  now  heen  opened.  They  give  accom  noda- 
tion  for  3J7  children,  and  hive  tje?n  erectf.d  at  a 
total  cost  of  £1,691,  being  at  the  rate  of  £)  10s. 
p3r  head.  Mr.  Jos.  Robson,  of  Waterhouses,  w.is 
the  builder,  and  they  have  been  erected  from  the 
desisns,  and  uoder  the  superintendence,  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  Gradon,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Durham. 

MAXcnnsFEu. — An  important  improvement  now 
in  progress  is  the  clearance  of  the  great  goods 
storage  premises  at  the  corner  of  Auburn-street 
and  Piccadilly,  in  the  occup.ation  of  the  well- 
known  carrying  firm  of  Thompson,  JI'Kay,  and 
Company.  The  new  building,  of  which  Messrs. 
Charles  Heathcote  and  Sins,  of  Cross-street, 
Minchester,  are  the  architects,  promises  to  be  a 
striking  addition  to  the  street  architecture  of  the 
locality.     It  is  to  be  of  deep  red  brick  and  buff 


terracotta.  The  site  has  an  area  of  nearly 
900  squire  yards,  of  which  some  200  square  yarus 
cross  the  Rochdale  Canal,  which  at  this  point 
passes  beneath  Piccadilly  at  the  foot  of  ih.s 
approach  to  London -road  S^ation.  The  canal  h 
spanned  by  two  arches,  and  upon  these  rest  the 
storage  premises  rising  to  a  height  ol  eight  stoiits 
and  seven  windows  long. 

NoREOLx. — Tae  new  buildings  at  the  Norfolk 
County  Asylum  will  be  opened  on  September  17 
next,  justOSj  years  from  the  time  that  a  number 
of  county  magistrates  selected  'he  plans  of  Mr. 
William  Brown,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  Ips- 
wich, from  among  eighteen  others,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  the  reception  "of  the 
miserable  subjects  of  this  institution."  Mr. 
Brown's  plans  were  fully  cirriedout  by  May,  1314, 
when  the  asylum  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
forty  male  p.atients.  A  premium  of  70  guineas 
was  paid  for  Mr.  Brown's  plans;  but  the  amount 
paid  to  the  contractors  for  the  building  that  was 
put  up  from  them  is  not  easily  to  be  ascertained, 
nor  can  so  much  as  the  names  of  the  builders  be 
traced.  Many  additions  have  since  been  made. 
The  enlargements  and  alterations  now  nfaring 
completion  have  cost  £70,000,  and,  except  as 
regards  a  chapel,  a  recreition  hall,  and  a  laundry, 
the  annexe  is  now  a  complete  asylum  in  itstlf. 
The  scheme  which  is  just  nearing  completion  adds 
another  150  beds  to  the  accommodation.  Mr. 
A.J.  Woods,  ot  London,  is  the  architect ;  Messrs. 
King,  ot  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  are  the  builders. 

Southampton-. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Corn  Market,  Southampton,  was  laid  on 
Thursday  week.  The  building,  which  will  be 
52ft.  long  by  32ft.  wide,  is  being  erected  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Ward,  contractor,  113,  Avenue-road,  to  the 
plans  ot  Mr.  Crowther,  borough  engineer.  It  will 
be  a  one-story  building  of  red  and  white  brick, 
with  carved  keystone,  and  with  carvings  of 
shepherd's  crooks  and  sheaves  of  corn,  the  stone- 
work being  done  by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Hayeom. 


(IFugiitccfuig  iSotts. 

— ^*-* — 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Exgixeerinc. — 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery,  M.P.,  presided  last 
Friday  at  the  award  of  certificatfs  to  the  suc- 
cessful students  of  this  school  on  the  dose  of  the 
summer  term.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
lecture  theatre  of  the  school  at  the  Palace,  and 
among  those  present  were  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson, 
principal;  Mr.  M  lurice  Wilson,  v'ce-principal ; 
Mr.  Botham,  .assistant  manager,  Cryttil  Palace 
Company  ;  Mr.  J.  Bjraston,  and  the  three  ex- 
aminers, who  were  old  students  of  the  school. 
The  vice-principal  read  the  names  of  the  students 
who  had  gained  certificates,  T.  O.  Pepper  obtain- 
ing the  highest  number  of  marks,  262  out  of  a 
possible  272,  for  the  fiist  year's  course  in 
mechanical  engineering.  The  following  won 
first  places: — Drawing  office,  A.  R.  Hodgson- 
Stevens;  pattern  shop,  J.  M.  S.  Culbertson  ; 
fitting  shop,  T.  O.  Pepper.  Second  year's  course, 
civil  engineering,  first  term,  .V.  Maude;  second 
term,  E.  Schneider ;  third  term,  D.  R.  Allen. 
Electrical  Section  :  First  term,  lecture  examina- 
tion, C.  T.  Richardson  and  F.  C.  Wright 
bracketed  ;  second  term,  lecture  examination, 
.\.  H.  Drummond  ;  drawing  and  fitting,  F.  H.  A. 
Thoday.  A  certificate  of  honour  was  granted  to 
D.  R.  Allen  for  having  obtained  bix  certificates 
cut  of  a  possible  nine,  none  lower  than  third  in 
order  of  merit. 


Messrs.  Bruce  Peebles  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Tiy 
Woik<,  BouningtoD,  have  secured  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  electric  railway  being 
promo*el  by  the  North  Wales  Power  anl  Traction 
Co.,  L'd.  Toe  scheme  is  for  the  harnessing  of  th^ 
iraiueose  watershed  comprised  in  the  lakes  ot 
Snow  Ion.  The  initial  cuitract,  amountmg  to 
£1S0.001,  will  s'lpply  appr.3x,m.ttely  10,009h£.P., 
and  lucluilos  .aSout  thirteeu  miles  of  electric  railway, 
constructed  on  the  Ginz  high-tension  system.  Tne 
line  will  pass  through  some  of  the  fiaest  scenery  in 
North  Wales. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Perram,  secretary  to  the  Public  Works 
D-partment,  Assam,  has  been  aopointe  1  super- 
intending engineer  for  irrigation,  Hyderabad  S^ate, 
on  Rs.  1,200  per  mensem. 

The  new  parish  church  at  Shettleston,  Glasgow, 
was  opened  on  Sunday  for  p-i^lic  worship.  Budt 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.lliam  F.  M'Gibbon, 
architect,  Glasgow,  the  church  is  ot  the  I3th  cntury 
French  Gothic  style,  and  is  seated  for  1,050  p  rjons. 
An  organ  has  been  provided. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  ol 
our  correspondents.  All  commiinications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  cooespondents.] 

It  ia  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  alJ 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  litei-ary  matter 
flhouldbe  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildino 
Nbws,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand, 
W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  othei-wise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  uudeiiake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thk  Stband  Newspaper  Company,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address  : — "  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holboru. 


NOTICE. 

Bjund  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXItl.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  128.  each,  by  jwst 
12s.  10d.),asonly  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XL!.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  UTI.,  LXI.,  LXH.,  LXrV.,  LXV..  LXVL, 

Lxvn.,  Lxvra.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  Lxxn.,  lxxhl, 

LXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI..  LXXVn.,  LXXIX.. 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  munbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Haodsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  BnrLDiuo  News, 
price  2a.,  post  free  2s,  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Pubhsher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Tnn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Uie 
United  Stiites.  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  68.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  Uie 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Oompanles,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advei-tisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  43.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  sei"ies  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations 
Viacant"  or  "Situations  "Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shilling  fob  Twentv-foue  Woaos, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  woi-da  after.  All  Situation 
Advo'tisemfiiits  must  be  prepaid. 

•,*  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn -passage,  Strand 
"W.G.,  free  of  chnrfje.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  appUcation 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
offloe  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secuie 
insertion. 


RitoBivED.-D.  C.  a.— L.  M.  and  Co.— E.  L.  D.,  Ltd.— 
R.  H.  and  Son.— J.  B.— R.  R.— A.  W. 

R.  B.  "Wn-TEN.—  Certainly  the  Urban  District  Council  can 
do  so. 


C0atsp0nljeitce. 


AX  APPEAL  BY  THE  A. A. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

f^ii', — The  Architectural  Association  has  now 
acquired  possession  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  in  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  and  has 
obtained  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  a 
new  lease  for  999  years  on  most  advantageous 
terms. 

A  contract  with  iMessrs.  HoUoway  Brothers  for 
the  necessary  reconstruction  to  suit  our  require- 
ments has  been  entered  into,  the  amount  of  which 
is  .C,S,410.  This  expenditure  is  a  considerable 
one,  but  the  committee  has  felt  that  it  is  bound 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  future  require- 
ments. Donations  and  promises  have  been 
received  amounting  to  about  £1,500,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £5,000  still  required  to  meet  the 
building  contract,  furnishing,  and  equipment. 
1^  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 


A. A.  to  the  profession  generally,  I  venture  to 
appeal  through  your  columns  for  further  donations 
to  assist  us  in  meeting  our  liabilities.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  enter  our 
new  premises  free  from  debt. — I  am,  &c., 

Hen-rv  T.  Haiie,  President. 
The  Architectural  Association,  5G,  tireat  Marl- 
borough-street,  London,  W.,  August  10. 

QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  CHARGES. 

t'lR, — I  notice  on  page  1 59  that  yon  comment 
on  the  offer  made  by  professional  men  to  prepare 
bills  of  quantities  for  public  bodies.  This  has 
arisen  from  these  causes ; — 

1.  Besides  regular  quantity  surveyors  who 
have  been  trained  in  surveyors'  offices,  or  have 
been  in  architects'  offices,  where  all  branches  are 
carried  on,  this  branch  of  the  profession,  like  the 
strictly  architectural  branch,  is  recruited  from 
those  who  have  not  succeeded  as  builders,  and 
these  men  are  appointed  by  public  bodies  to  under- 
take work  at  less  than  the  ordinary  charges. 

2.  Public  bodies  are  most  careful  to  insure  in 
their  contract  that  the  workmen  shall  be  paid  the 
full  rate  of  wages,  no  matter  what  his  qualifica- 
tions may  be,  but  will  cut  the  professional  man 
down  to  the  lowest  penny.  I  have  known  a  com- 
mission as  low  as  10s.  per  cent,  paid  by  public 
bodies  for  quantities  of  intricate  buildings.  The 
quantity  surveyors  to  the  School  Board  for  London 
cannot  make  anything  out  of  alteration  jobs,  and 
not  much  out  of  new  buildings. 

3.  All  branches  of  the  profession. are  so  over- 
crowded that  surveyors  are  anxious  to  get  work, 
either  by  tendering  low  or  by  offering  a  good 
portion  of  their  ordinary  commission  to  the  archi- 
tect introducing  the  work,  and,  again,  architects 
in  the  struggle  for  work  are  glad  to  receive  part 
of  the  surveyor's  commission,  as  they  have  in 
many  cases  to  pay  some  kind  of  honorarium  to  the 
person  introducing  work  to  them. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Surveyors'  Institution  can 
do  anything,  and  things  are  daily  growing  worse. 
— I  am,  &c.,  F.iiR  Pay. 


DDL   CATHEDRAL. 


Sill, — The  square  compartments  shown  in  Mr. 
Weatherley's  sketch  are  plaster  of  I'aris  copies  of 
the  originals.  These  were  smashed  up  about 
four  years  ago,  when  I  saw  them  lying  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  Both  sides  of  the  porch  pos- 
sessed panelling,  which  is,  I  think,  rather  a  rare 
feature,  but  it  is  now  gone — more's  the  pity. 
The  carving  under  the  arch  to  the  porch  is  also  a 
plaster  copy  of  the  original. — I  am,  &c., 

As'iiauw  Oliveu. 

5,  Uueen's-gardens,  W. 


5ittnt0mmttiticati0n. 


QVEHTIONS. 

[11996.]— Contractors'  Claim.— A  contract  for 
work  amouatiQ^  to  £500  is  let  and  duly  signed:  the 
contractor  commences  work,  and  does  £50  worth.  Owinj? 
to  dispute  between  propi-ietor  and  local  authority,  the 
work  is  tioally  stopped.  "What  amount  is  the  contractor 
entitled  to  claim  ? — Halifax. 

[Ii997.]-Wood-Block     Floor    Smelling.  — A 

wood-block  drawing-room  lloor,  formed  of  oak  and  teak 
blocks  alternately,  emits  a  very  strong  odour  when  room 
has  been  shut  up  for  a  few  hours,  or  floor  been  recently 
scrubbed  -due,  I  take  it,  either  to  the  oil  in  teak  or  gallic 
acid  in  oak— perhaps  both.  Could  any  reader  advise 
practical  and  etfectual  remedy  ! — Can-can. 


REPLIES. 

[11993. 1-Payment  of  Architect.— "  W.  A." 
should  not  give  up  any  of  the  pipers  until  his  charges 
are  paid,  especially  as  the  client  appears  to  be  short  of 
money. — H.  1,. 

[11991. ]-Shiftingr  Elver.— Dredge  or  form  a  culvert 
to  some  suitable  point. — H.  L. 

[11995.]— Tree  and  Foundations.— There  would 
be  no  risk  it  the  house  foundations  were  of  sufficient 
depth.— H.  r.. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council 
a  resolution  was  passed  appointing  Messrs.  J.  Rider 
Hunt  and  Co  ,  Bridge  House,  ISl,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  London,  E.C.,  one  of  the  quantity  surveyors 
to  both  the  architect's  and  engineer's  departments, 
which  has  hitlierto  been  held  by  separate  hrms  of 
surveyors,  and  is  consequently  a  unique  position. 

New  cottage  homes  for  the  school  children  of  the 
Medway  Union  have  just  been  built  iu  Maidstone- 
road,  Chatham,  and  were  opened  on  Friday.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Bond,  of  Rochester,  was  the  architect,  and 
Alderman  Skinner,  of  Chatham,  the  contractor. 
The  cost  has  been  £20,000. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Ahchitect  to  the  Board  of  Educition. — 
Mr.  Lambert  asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education  on  Tuesday  what  length  of  time  Mr. 
Robsou  had  served  as  consulting  architect  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  whether  he  had  received  notice 
that  his  services  would  be  terminated  on  September 
30,  was  such  notice  due  to  his  incompetence,  if  not, 
what  was  the  reason  for  it,  and  whether,  in  view  of 
appeals  permitted  by  the  Education  Act  to  be  made 
by  the  denominational  managers  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  he  would  take  step.?  to  secure  that  the 
highest  expert  assistance  should  continue  to  be  at 
service  of  the  Board  ?  Sir  W.  Anson  :  Mr.  Bobson 
has  been  engaged  for  IS  J  years  as  consulting  archi- 
tect to  the  Board  of  Education.  His  engagement 
will  terminate  on  September  30.  No  question  of 
the  competency  of  Mr.  Robson  is  involved.  The 
Board  of  Education  are  making  new  arrangements 
to  meet  new  conditions,  and  will,  of  course,  take 
care  that  they  are  properly  provided  with  expert 
assistance  in  the  matters  to  which  the  question  refers. 

HonsiNa  OF  THE  WoEKiNO  Classes  (No.  2)  Bill. 
— This  measure  passed  through  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  clause  12  (advances 
for  purchase  of  ownership  of  dwelling-house)  and 
13  (sale  of  lodging-house)  being  struck  out.  On 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill  as  amended,  Mr. 
Long  moved,  on  Tuesday,  various  drafting  amend- 
ments which  were  agreed  to.  Sir  W.  Foster  said 
this  Bill  went  some  way  towards  making  it  possible 
for  local  authorities  in  town  districts  to  provide 
buildings  for  people  who  were  driven  to  reside  out- 
side towns ;  but  there  were  a  large  number  of  other 
subjects  to  be  dealt  with  before  they  could  consider 
that  adequate  and  sufficient  powers  were  given  to 
the  local  authorities  to  deal  with  the  serious  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  our  large  towns  and  rural 
districts.  Sir  A.  Rollit,  Mr.  C.  Hay  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton),  and  Mr.  P.  Thornton  (Clapham)  congratu- 
lated the  Government  on  the  advance  made  by  the 
BUI.    'The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Wokkmen's  Compensatiok,  and  the  30ft.  Limit 
OF  Height  ix  Buildings. — Sir  C.  Cayzer  asked 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  Tuesday, 
whether  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  accidents 
to  workmen  in  or  near  buildings  less  than  30ft.  in 
height  for  which,  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  they  or  their  families  were  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation in  case  of  injury  or  death,  and  to  the  fact 
that  at  Leeds  lately  a  working  painter  fell  28ft.  Oin  , 
and  was  killed,  and  his  family  received  no  com- 
pensation because  the  building  was  not  30ft.  high  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  could  see  his  way  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  amend  the  Act.  The  Home 
Secretary :  I  presume  that  the  hon.  member 
intends  to  refer  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  1S97,  as  there  is  no  30ft.  limit  with  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 
I  am  aware  that  under  this  limit,  as  fixed  by  the 
former  Act  in  regard  to  accidents  in  the  course  of 
building  operations,  cases  such  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  question  must  occur,  and  it  has  been  stated 
more  than  once  by  myself  and  my  predecessors  that 
this  is  a  point  which  must  receive  attention  in  con- 
nection with  the  Amendment  of  the  Act  which  tiie  ' 
Government  have  under  consideration. 


CHIPS. 

The  quantity  of  timber  exported  from  Norway  in 
1902  was  1.901,725  cubic  metres.    This  compared  J 
with  1,S05,221  cubic  mi-tres  in  1901,  and  2,002,243  J 
cubic  metres   in   1900.     In   1901    the  value  of  Nor- 
wegian   timber    coming    to    this     country     wasi 
£1,187,200. 

Messrs.   Wm.   Potts    and  Son,  clock  manufaO'  _ 
turers,  Leeds,  have  received  instructions  to  makefi 
and  fix    a    new  four-dialled  illuminated  striking 
clock  and  bell,  from  Lord  Grimthorpe's  designs,  at 
the  Yorkshire  Inebriates'  Home,  Cattal,  near  York, 
which  is  now  in  progress.  *■ 

The    exhibition   of  arts   and  crafts  by  members  o 
of  the  Northern  Art  Workers'  Guild  was  opened  on   ; 
Saturday  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
Manchester,  and  will  remain  open  until  August  29. 
Admission  free  from  ten  to  nine  daily. 

At  Thursday  week's  meeting  of  the  Blaydon  anii 
Whickham  Council  these  authorities  affixed  theii 
seal  to  a  contract  with  Messrs.  D.  Rowell  aud  Co.. 
of  London,  for  the  erection  of  a  suspensior 
bridge,  to  be  placed  over  the  Derwent  at  Swalwell 
in  place  of  the  present  Sands  Bridge,  at  a  C08|j 
of  £160. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Ward,  chairman  of  the  Tottenhan 
District  Council,  presided  at  the  opening  of  Down 
hills  Park— 26  acres  of  laud  in  the  centre  of  tha 
district.  One-third  has  been  laid  out  as  gardens 
and  the  remainder  as  a  recreation  ground,  and  it  ha 
been  acquired  at  a  cost  of  £31,150,  of  which  th 
Middlesex  County  Council  contributed  ,£5,300.  1 
adjoins  the  estate  on  which  the  London  Count 
Council  intends  to  build  dwellings  for  40,000  pei 
sous.  Before  declaring  the  park  open  Mr.  Wilt 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  dust  destructor,  whic 
will  cost  £27,000. 
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LEQAL  INTEIiLlQENOE. 

The  Poplae  Dock  Akbiteation.  —  At  the 
Sheriff's  Court  on  Tuesday,  before  Mr.  Under- 
Sheriff  Burchell,  the  hearine  was  resumed  of  the 
claim  by  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company 
against  the  North  London  Railway  Company  for 
£140,000.  The  claim  is  in  respect  of  a  small  piece 
of  land  with  a  quay  frontage  to  the  Blackwall  Basin, 
which  has  been  taken  under  Parhamentary  powers 
by  the  North  London  Railway  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  their  locks  and  entrance  from 
the  Blackwall  Basin  to  the  Poplar  Dock,  of  which 
latter  the  railway  company  are  the  lessees  of  the 
claimants  for  a  term  of  990  years.  The  claim  is  in 
the  major  part  for  damage  consequent  upon  the 
recent  action  of  the  railway  company  in  their  widen- 
ing, rather  than  for  the  actual  value  of  the  land. 
Sir  Ralph  Littler,  K.C.,  for  the  railway  company 
asked  that  his  clients  might  be  supplied  with  plans 
showing  the  exact  nature  and  area  of  the  land  which 
would  have  to  be  taken  for  building  the  new 
entrance  to  Blackwall  Basin  from  the  river  which 
the  claimants  had  stated  would  be  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  railway  company's  action.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  having  agreed  to  this,  evidence  was 
called  on  the  railway  company's  behalf,  and  the  case 
was  again  adjourned  till  Wednes  'ay,  when  after 
hearing  the  summing  up  by  the  Under-SherilY,  the 
jury  found  for  the  claimants  for  the  sum  of  £5, •170. 

Chalk  Rights  and  Cement  Manufacturers. — 
(House  of  Lords,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Macnaughten,  Lord  Shand,  Lord  Robertson,  and 
Lord  Lindley. — Tolhurst  v.  Associated  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers  (1900)  (Limited)  and  Others.) 
— These  were  consolidated  appeals  from  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (.the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
President  of  the  Probate  Division,  and  Lord  Justice 
Cozens-Hardy),  dated  August  12,  1902,  which 
reversed  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  in  the 
Commercial  Court,  dated  June  12,  1901.  The 
arguments  were  heard  on  July  7  and  13  last,  Mr. 
Pickford,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  George  Wallis  appearing 
for  the  appellant :  and  Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  Mr. 
Bremner,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Wright  for  the  respondents. 
The  question  depended  on  the  true  meaning  and 
effect  of  a  certain  contract  dated  January  5,  1S9S, 
■  and  made  between  Alfred  Tolhurst,  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  Imperial  Portland  Cement  Co. ,  Ltd.  The 
facts  are  stated  in  Lord  Macnaughten's  judgment. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  last  Friday  said  he  was 
inclined  during  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
appellant,  but  had  with  some  hesitation  come  to 
agree  with  the  judgments  about  to  be  delivered. 
Lord  Macnaghteu ;  The  question,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
depends  simply  and  solely  on  the  true  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  contract  of  January  5,  1S9S,  made 
between  Alfred  Tolhurst  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
Imperial  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  other. 
Two  alternative  constructions  have  been  proposed. 
One  follows  the  letter  of  the  instrument  and  adheres 
to  it  closely :  the  other  favours  a  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation, supplying,  it  is  said,  nothing  more  than 
what  is  required  in  order  to  carry  out  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  parties.  The  question  is.  Which  of 
these  two  constructions  is  to  be  adopted?  When 
that  matter  is  once  determined  there  cannot,  I 
think,  be  any  further  difficulty.  There  are  eon- 
tracts,  of  course,  which  are  not  to  be  performed 
vicariously,  to  use  an  expression  of  Lord  Justice 
Knight  Bruce.  There  may  be  an  element  of 
personal  skill  or  an  element  of  personal  confidence 
to  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  contract,  a 
stranger  cannot  make  any  pretensions.  But  no 
one,  I  suppose,  would  seriously  argue  that  a  con- 
tract for  deUvery  of  chalk  from  particular  quarries 
for  the  use  of  particular  cement  works  cannot  be 
performed  by  any  person  for  the  time  being 
possessed  of  the  quarries,  or  that  it  can  make  the 
slightest  difference  to  anybody  who  the  proprietors 
of  the  cement  works  or  the  actual  mmutacturers 
may  be,  provided  they  are  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  original  contract.  Tolhurst  was 
tne  owner  of  property  at  Northfleet,  in  Kent,  con- 
taining extensive  and  valuable  chalk  quarries.  He 
sold  a  piece  of  his  land  there  known  as  the  Little 
Dockyard  to  the  Imperial  Co.,  and  that  company 
bought  another  piece  of  land  from  the  British 
^ White  Lead  Co.,  who  also  derived  title  from 
llolhurst.  The  main  object  for  which  the  Imperial 
Oo.  was  formed  was  to  establish  cement  works  at 
;Northfleet,  and  carry  on  there  the  business  of 
portland  cement  manufacturers.  It  was,  of  course, 
important  for  Tolhurst  to  secure  a  regular  market 
j:or  his  chalk,  and  it  was  equally  important  for  the 
^Imperial  Co.  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  chalk 
i.or  their  works.  The  effect  of  the  contract  of 
ilannary,  1898,  may  be  stated  shortly.  Tolhurst 
i.ad  made  a  tramway  to  the  boundary  of  the  land 
I'ought  by  the  Imperial  Co.  from  the  White  Lead 
,0.,  and  the  Imperial  Co.  was  to  make  a  tramway 
ontmumg  Tolhurst's  tramway  to  a  convenient  spot 
,  n  Its  land  m  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  chalk  to  the 
ompany's  works.  On  completion  of  this  tramway 
le  contract  provides  that  "  the  said  Alfred  Tolhurst 
111,  for  a  term  of  50  years,  to  be  computed  from 
le  &th  day  of  December,  1897,  or  for  such  shorter 
jiriod  (not  being  less  than  35  years)  as  he  shaU  be 
•issessed  of  chalk  available   and   suitable  for  the 


manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  and  capable  of 
being  quarried  and  got  in  the  usual  manner 
above  water  level,  supply  to  the  company,  and  the 
company  will  take  and  buy  of  the  said  Alfred  Tol- 
hurst at  least  750  tons  per  week,  and  so  much 
more,  if  any,  as  the  company  shall  require  for  the 
whole  of  their  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
upon  their  said  land."'  Tolhurst  was  to  provide 
rolling  stock  and  traction  power,  carry  the  chalk 
over  the  company's  tramway,  and  deUver  it  along- 
side the  company's  stores,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
precluded  from  supplying  other  persons.  Delivery 
orders  were  to  be  sent  in  before  4  o'clock  for  the 
next  day.  The  price  was  to  be  Is.  3d.  per  ton,  to 
be  paid  in  cash  monthly.  The  average  monthly 
payment  for  any  year  after  1898  was  to  be  not  less 
than  £188.  Then  there  was  a  clause  providing  for 
the  case  of  strikes  and  unavoidable  stoppages,  and 
authorising  the  company  at  its  own  expense  to 
procure  chalk  elsewhere  in  the  event  of  Tolhurst 
being  thereby  prevented  from  supplying  the 
quantity  required.  In  1900  the  Imperial  Co.  sold 
its  undertaking  to  the  respondents,  the  Associated 
Co.,  and  went  into  voluntary  liquidation.  Its 
affairs  were  fully  wound  up,  and  all  its  assets 
have  been  distributed.  Tolhurst  brought  in  no 
claim  in  the  liquidation.  He  stood  by  while  the 
Imperial  Co.  was  in  processof  dissolution.  Tolhurst's 
case  now  is  that  by  parting  with  its  undertaking  and 
going  into  liquidation  the  Imperial  Co.  rescinded  or 
put  an  end  to  the  contract  of  January,  1898,  and  that 
he  is  not  bound  under  or  in  accordance  with  that 
contract  to  furnish  supplies  of  chalk  to  the  associated 
company  for  the  purposes  of  the  works  at  Northfleet 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Imperial  Co., 
whether  the  Associated  Co.  requires  delivery 
in  its  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
Co.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
tract of  January,  1898  '^  I  cannot  think  there  is 
much  difficulty  about  it.  It  is  expressed  to  be  made 
between  Alfred  Tolhurst  and  the  Imperial  Co. 
They,  and  they  only,  are  named  as  the  persons  to 
perform  the  contract.  From  beginning  to  end  of 
the  instrument,  if  the  contract  be  taken  literally, 
there  is  not  one  word  pointing  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  contract  in  the  himds  of  any  other 
person  either  by  succession  or  substitution.  The 
obligations  and  benefits  of  the  contract  on  the  one 
side  begin  and  end  with  Alfred  Tolhurst;  on  the 
other,  they  begin  and  end  with  the  Imperial 
Co.  And  yet  the  contract  is  to  endure  for  a 
period  of  50  years,  or  if  the  supply  of  chalk  in  the 
quarries  does  not  hold  out  so  long,  it  is  to  last  for 
35  years  at  least.  Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Imperial  Co.  must  have  been  induced 
to  establish  its  works  at  Nortlifleet  by  the 
prospect  of  the  advantages  flowing  from  im- 
mediate connection  with  Tolhurst's  quarries,  and 
that  the  contract  in  substance  amounts  to  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  all  the  chalk  in  those 
quarries  by  periodical  deliveries  (less  what 
Tolhurst  might  sell  elsewhere),  it  is  plain  that  it 
could  not  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  parties  that  the  company  would  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  contract  if  anything  happened  to  Tolhurst, 
or  that  Tolhurst  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
market  which  the  contract  provided  for  him  at  his 
very  door  in  the  event  of  the  company  parting  with 
the  undertaking,  as  it  was  authorised  to  do  by  its 
memorandum.  Mr.  Pickford  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  those  powers  in  the  memorandum  to  which  his 
attention  was  called  placed  the  company  in  the 
position  of  an  individual.  That  is  so.  But  if  the 
contract  had  been  between  two  individuals — between 
Alfred  Tolhurst  and  John  Smith— I  do  not  think 
there  would  have  been  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  introduction  of  a  company — a 
body  with  perpetual  succession,  defined  capital,  and 
specified  objects — as  one  party  to  the  contract,  that 
really  creates  or  suggests  the  difficulty — that  and 
the  useof  the  word  "  their" — "  their  manufacture," 
"  upon  their  land."  But  the  word  "their  "  in  the 
case  of  the  company  must  not  be  taken  too  literally 
any  more  than  the  word  "  his  "  in  the  case  of  Tol- 
hurst where  the  contract  speaks  of  "his"  land. 
Something  more  is  comprehended  than  the  particular 
company  and  the  individual  Tolhurst.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  contract  is  to  be  read  and  con- 
strued as  if  it  contained  an  interpretation  clause 
saying  that  the  expression  "Tolhurst"  should 
include  Tolhurst  and  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  Northfleet  quarries,  that  the  expression 
"company"  should  include  the  company  and 
its  successors  and  assigns,  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  Northfleet  Cement  Works,  and  that  the 
words  "his"  and  "their"  should  have  a 
corresponding  meaning.  That,  I  think,  was  the 
plain  intention  of  the  parties.  The  contract  is  a 
contract  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  accommodation 
of  the  chalk  quaries  and  the  cement  works,  and  of 
Tolhurst  and  the  company  as  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  those  two  properties.  Construed  fairly,  the 
provision  in  Clause  2,  about  which  there  was  so  much 
argument,  means,  I  think,  nothing  more  than  this 
— that  the  Imperial  Company  was  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  supply  of  chalk  rec£uired  for  the  Northfleet 
works  (the  quantity  to  be  ascertained  by  daily  orders, 
but  guaranteed  not  to  be  less  than   750  tons  per 


week)  from  Tolhurst's  chalk  quarries  and  from  no 
other  source  whatever.  As  long  as  that  is  done,  how 
can  it  matter  who  is  carrying  on  the  works  f  There 
is  nothing  in  the  contract  to  restrict  the  develop- 
ment of  the  works  on  the  land  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  Company  or  to  check  the 
expansion  and  improvement  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  of  the  process  of  manufacture  there.  If 
the  view  I  have  expressed  be  correct,  all  difficulty 
vanishes.  It  is  well  settled  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  benefit  of  a  contract  is  assignable  m  equity  and 
may  be  enforced  by  the  assignee.  The  assignor  ought 
in  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  made  a  party.  But  I 
cannot  thmk  that  this  is  necessary  when  the  assignor 
is  a  mere  name,  as  the  Imperial  Company  is  in  the 
present  case,  without  any  means  and  without  any 
executive  or  board  of  directors,  if  indeed  it  has  now 
any  corporate  existence.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
authority  for  this  proposition,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in  equity,  and  it 
is  supported  by  what  was  said  by  James,  V.C.,  in 
"  Castellan  i:  Hobson"  (10  Eq.  47).  The  result  13 
that  Tolhurst's  action  fails,  because,  as  regards  the 
chalk  which  has  been  supplied  to  the  Associated 
Company,  the  company  is  entitled  to  have  it  at  a 
stipulated  price  of  Is.  3d.  per  ton.  The  second 
action  succeeds,  but  I  think  the  Imperial  Company 
was  not  a  necessary  or  proper  party.  If  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  142  and  143  of  the  Companies 
Act,  1862,  have  been  complied  with  the  company  is 
"  deemed  to  be  dissolved,"  and  therefore  I  should 
suggest  that  in  lieu  of  the  declaration  in  the  order 
pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  there  should  bo 
inserted  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Company  is)  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
contract  of  .Jan.  5,  1S9S,  they  paying,  as  provided 
by  the  contract,  for  all  chalk  supplied  to  them  in 
accordance  with  the  contract.  With  this  variation, 
I  think  the  orders  under  appeal  should  be  affirmed, 
and  the  appeal  dismissed  with  costs.  Lord  ShanJ, 
who  is  imable  to  be  present  to-day,  has  asked 
me  to  express  his  concurrence  in  this  opinion. 
Lord  Robertson  :  I  can  explain  in  a  few  sentences 
what  I  find  an  insuperable  objection  to  the 
judgment  appealed  against.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  demand  of  the  respondents  is  that  the  ap- 
pellant should  supply  them  with  something  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  he  bound  himself  to  give. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  contract  is  expressed 
to  be  the  supply  of  750  tons,  and  so  much  more 
chalk,  if  any,  as  should  be  required  for  the  business 
of  a  particular  company,  while  the  demand  of  the 
respondents  is  that  the  appellant  shall  supply  750 
tons  and  so  much  more  chalk  as  is  required  for  the 
business  of  another  and  a  different  company.  The 
appellant's  point  is,  therefore,  not  the  bare  o  le  that 
the  contract  is  not  transmissible,  tut  it  is  th  it  the 
thing  which  the  assign  is  asking  for  is  something 
which  the  appellant  never  bound  himself  to  give. 
Now,  first  of  all,  about  the  facts.  It  is  true,  or  at 
least  I  assume  it  to  be  true,  that  the  original  com- 
pany still  exists  in  such  sense  that  it  can  sue.  But 
it  is  still  more  certain  thatit  has  finally  ceased  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  exists  and  comes  into  Court  solely  in 
order  to  enforce  this  contract  (if  it  can)  in  favour  of 
the  new  company.  And  the  crucial  fact  (in  my 
view)  is  that  the  original  company  is,  as  a  manufac- 
turer, dead  and  done  with,  and  has  no  requirements 
large  or  small.  The  requirements  which  the  appel- 
lant is  now  called  on  to  meet  are  not  the  require- 
ments of  the  old  company,  but  the  requirements  of 
the  new.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  no  answer  to  this  to 
say  that  the  old  company  might  have  increased  its 
capital  and  its  operations,  so  that  its  requirements 
would  have  been  as  onerous  as  those  of  the  new 
company.  This  is  merely  the  old  and  often 
rejected  argument  that  a  man  can  be  forced  to  do 
something  which  he  never  agreed  to,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  very  like  and  no  more  onerous  than 
something  which  he  did  agree  to.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  split  up  the 
subject  of  tho  contract,  and  to  hold  that,  even  if  the 
appellant  is  not  bound  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  company,  he  is  bound  to  give  them  the 
750  tons.  In  a  commercial  contract  like  this  the 
benefit  of  the  more  elastic  provisions  belongs  to  both 
parties,  and  neither  the  person  who  supplies  nor 
the  person  who  takes  can  be  held  to  the  one  part  of 
the  contract  when  the  opposite  party  has  by  his  own 
act  rendered  the  other  part  of  the"  contract  impos- 
sible of  fulfilment."  Lord  Lindley ;  In  January, 
1898,  Mr.  Tolhurst,  who  was  the  owner  of  some 
chalk  land  in  Xorthfieet,  sold  part  of  that  land  to 
the  Imperial  Portland  Cement  Co.,  and  by  an 
agreement  dated  Jan.  5,  1898,  he  agreed  that  they 
should  have,  for  fifty  years,  from  his  adjoining 
chalk  quarries,  all  such  chalk  as  they  should  require 
for  their  cement  works  on  the  land  they  had  bought. 
They  were  to  pay  Is.  3d.  a  ton  for  all  they  wanted, 
and  they  bound  themselves  to  take  at  least  750  tons 
a  week.  The  company  were  not  to  come  on  to 
Tolhurst's  land  and  get  the  chalk  themselves.  He 
was  to  get  it  and  deliver  it  to  them,  and  they 
were  to  pay  him  monthly  for  what  was  so  delivered. 
Mr.  Tolhurst  was  at  liberty  to  sell  chalk  to  other 
persons,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  possible 
event  of  all  his  chalk  being  worked  out  before 
the  expiration  of  the  fifty  years.  The  nature  of  the 
agreement  and  the  time  it  was  to  last  negatived  the 
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i  lea  that  it  was  coufiaeJ  to  the  parties  to  it.  The  word 
"as-s^grn"  does  not  ojcur  iti  the  agreement.  Bat 
this  does  not  show  thit  the  benefit  ot  the  contract  is 
not  assignaMe.  An  agreement  for  a  lease,  an  i  even 
an  option  to  require  a  lease  or  a  renewal  of  a  lease  is 
assiv^nable  in  equity,  even  although  there  is  no 
mention  of  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns. 
Hie  "  BiickUnd  v.  Papillon  "  (L  K  ,  Eq.  47,  an  i  2 
Ch.  G7).  My  lords,  if  the  above  agreement  had 
heen  with  an  ordinary  individual  his  interest  would, 
ou  his  death,  have  passed  to  his  executors  or  alminis- 
trators ;  or  if  he  had  become  bankrupt  his  trustees 
ould  have  claimed  it,  and  have  sold  it  for  the 
benefit  ot  his  creditors.  It  follows  that  on  the 
same  supposition  he  could  have  assigned  such 
interest  in  his  lifetime.  The  Imperial  Co.  could,  in 
my  opinion,  have  done  the  same  thing;  they  could 
have  assigned  their  interest  themselves  before  wind- 
ing-up proceedings  commence  1,  and  their  liquidators 
ciuld  have  assigiitd  it  as  part  of  their  assets  after- 
wards. But  it  is  necessary  to  look  a  little  further 
and  see  what  limit  is  set  to  th^  right  conferred  by 
the  agreement.  The  Imperial  Co.  were  not  entitled 
to  an  unlimited  supply  of  chalk,  but  oul}'  to  so 
much  as  they  mi;iht  want  for  making  cement 
oa  their  own  piece  of  land.  I  do  not  think 
tH?ir  right  to  hiV3  chalk  from  Tolhurst's 
qrarries  could  be  assigned  apart  from  their 
own  land  and  cemeut  works.  The  Imperial 
Co.  could  not  by  alienation  or  otherwise  increase  the 
burdens  which  Mr.  Tolhurst  undertook  to  bear. 
But  this  is  the  only  limit  which  I  can  find  in  the 
present  case.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  thought  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Imperial  Co.  was  a  comparatively 
smiU  company,  and  that  the  Associated  Company 
was  much  larger,  and  would,  or  might,  want  more 
chalk  thju  the  other,  involved  a  material  increase 
iu  the  burden  thrown  ou  Mr.  Tolhurst.  But  the 
learned  Judge  apparentlj-  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  Imperial  Co.  could  have  increased  its  capital  to 
any  extent ;  and  could  have  increased  its  cement 
works  to  any  ex  eut  which  the  land  they  had  bought 
from  Mr.  Tolhurst  could  carry.  The  limit  of  the 
burden  thrown  on  Mr.  T<ilhurst  is  in  any  case 
measured  by  this  consideration,  and  this  limit  can 
110  more  be  passed  by  the  .Issociated  Co.  than  by  the 
Imperial  Co.  But  then  Mr.  P.ckford,  in  his  very 
able  argument,  relied  on  the  words  ''as  the  com- 
pany shall  require  for  the  whole  of  their  manufac- 
ture of  Portland  cement  upou  their  said  land."  But 
throwing  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  words  *'the 
compiny**  and  **  their,"  the  impression  may  be 
produced  that  these  words,  which  plainly  refer  to 
the  Imperial  Co.,  were  purposely  used  to  exclude 
all  other  persons.  Bat  I  cannot  think  that  these 
expressions  indicate  any  such  intention.  Taere  is 
no  question  here  of  any  psrsonal  confi  lence  or 
p?r3onal  skill.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
bupposing  that  any  personal  element  entered  into 
the  mind  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement, 
and  I  cannot  tiu  1  anything  in  it  to  preven:  the  Im- 
perial Co.  from  assigning  the  benefit  of  it  to 
any  other  company  or  to  any  individual.  By 
80  assigning  it  the  Imperial  Co.  would  not 
get  rid  ot  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Tolhurst  ; 
bat  the  contract  is  ony  the  benefit  of  which  is 
assignable  in  equity  quite  inlependently  of  the 
Judicature  Acts.  The  Judicature  Act,  1S73, 
section  *2o,  clause  6,  has  not  made  contracts 
assignable  which  were  not  assignable  in  equity 
before,  but  it  has  enabled  assigns  of  assignable 
contracts  to  sue  upon  them  in  their  own  names 
without  joiiiin.;  the  assignor.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Caurc  of  Appeil  in  thinking  that  the  Associated 
Co.  could  not  SU4  Mr.  Tolhurst  on  this  contract 
without  joining  the  Imperial  Co.  as  co-plaintiffs. 
Tae8U}ipjsed  necessity  of  making  them  parties  or 
of  postponing  their  dissolution  to  enable  the  Asso- 
ciated Cj.  to  sue  as  their  assignies  has,  I  think, 
obscure  1  the  true  position  of  the  parties.  I  see  no 
finch  necessity.  But  the  joinder  of  the  Imperial 
Co.,  although  unnecessary,  liis  not  increased  the 
costs,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed.  If  Mr. 
Tolhurst  has  any  pr  jvable  claim  against  the  Imperial 
Co.,  and  if  he  is  not  too  late,  he  can  prove  against 
it,  andlhi  liquidators  can,  if  neeessary  obtain  the 
means  of  paying  h'm  from  the  Associated  Go.  under 
their  indemni'y.  In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add 
that  the  '■  British  W.ig.!on  C  >.  v.  Lea"  (5  Q  B.D. 
14J)  was,  ill  my  opinion,  rightly  decided,  and  is  an 
authirity  very  much  in  p  lint  for  the  Associated 
Co.  The  contract  there  was  hell  assignaMe, 
although  ths  word  "assigns"  did  not  occur.  The 
appeal  fails,  ani  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
tth  juld  bo  affirmed  with  costs;  but  the  formal  order 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  will.  I  think,  be  improved 
if  amended  as  sug^rsteJ  by  Lord  Macnaghteu. 

Faculties  ior  Staixed-Gi.vss  Windows.— At 
Cranbro.'k,  on  Wednesday  week,  before  Dr.  Tris- 
tram, Comaiissiry-Geaeral  of  the  diocese  of  Cin- 
torbury,  an  application  was  hoard  (or  a  confirm  itory 
faculty,  authorising  the  erection  of  the  east  window 
in  Cranbrook  pirish  church,  which  was  set  up  in 
ISCl  by  Mr.  Robert  Toefh.  Tue  petition  was 
opposed  by  the  Vicar  (theKev.  William  Bell)  an  1 
many  parishioners.  The  window  was  erected  with- 
out a  faculty  by  Mr.  Tooth,  who  had  been  for 
peveuty  years  a  pirishiouer  of  Cranbrook.  In  May, 
1902,  the  Vioar  stitai  to  the  vestry  that  something 


must  be  done  to  the  east  window,  which  was  out  of 
repair.  Mr.  Hobert  Lucas  Tooth,  who  resides  at 
Gareudon  Park,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  a 
grandson  of  the  donor  of  the  window,  fearing  that 
the  window  was  going  to  be  interfered  with,  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  a  confirmatory  faculty  in 
September  last :  but  the  Vicar  insisted  upon  his 
giving  a  new  window,  as  the  existing  window  was 
out  of  repair,  and  was  wanting  in  artistic  merit. 
Mr.  Tooth  offered  to  repair  the  window,  but  the 
offer  was  refused.  The  opponents,  who  included 
Lord  Cranbrook  and  Lord  Med  way,  did  not  ask  for 
a  removal  faculty,  or  make  any  offer  of  a  new 
window,  and  did  not  object  to  the  east  window 
being  a  memorial  to  the  Tooth  family,  who  were 
highly  respected  in  the  parish ;  but  resiste  i  the 
faculty  on  the  ground  that  the  window  was  defective 
in  design  and  colour,  and  that  a  faculty  might 
prejudice  the  chauce  of  obtaining  a  more  aitistic 
window  for  the  east  end  of  the  church.  Mr.  F.  D. 
Hardy,  artist,  and  resident  in  Cranbrook  for  fifty 
years,  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  window  was 
wanting  in  grandeur  of  design,  and  the  glass  was 
inferior.  The  window  was  similar  to  other  windows 
in  the  chancel,  and  set  up  by  the  same  artist,  Mr. 
O'Connor,  who  had  beenselected  by  Mr.  Webster,  K.  A. 
The  Rev.  W.  Bell  then  put  in  a  plan  of  the  window 
showing  the  gradual  decay  and  perishing  of  the 
glass.  Mr.  Hardy  stated  that  Mr.  Tooth's  offer  to 
repair  being  declined  if  the  faculty  were  not  granted, 
he  was  told  Mr.  Tooth  would  not  execute  the 
repairs.  The  Commissary- General  said  he  had 
never  in  his  experience  known  a  siuidar  case.  The 
lay  rectors,  who  were  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  were  primarily  liable  for  the  repair  of 
the  chancel.  If  a  new  window  was  erected  the 
incription  at  the  base  must  remain,  as  it  was  a 
memorial  to  the  Tooth  family.  He  would  adjourn 
the  case  till  Eister  to  see  what  the  parish  could  do  : 
and  if  the  faculty  was  granted  it  would  be  upon 
terms. 

In  ee  John  Howard. — A  first  meeting  of  the 
creditois  of  Mr.  John  Howard,  builders'  merchant, 
432  and  433,  Kingsland-road,  N.K.,  took  place  on 
Monday,  under  a  receiving  order  made  on  -July  17 
last,  on  the  debtor's  own  petition.  The  debtor 
states  that  he  filed  his  petition  in  consequence  of  the 
lock-up  of  his  capital  in  buildings  which  could  not 
at  present  be  realised.  A  draft  statement  of  affairs 
was  produced  showing  gross  liabilities  amounting  to 
£17,973,  of  which  .£11,734  was  expected  to  rank, 
ami  a  defi  -iency  of  £6,31.5.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
matter  should  be  wound  up  in  bankruptcy  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Ward,  chartered  accountant,  as  trustee, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  inspection. 

A  Loxo-ACRE  Aebiteatios. — In  the  Westminster 
High  Bailiff's  Court,  on  Monday,  Mr.  John  Trout- 
beck  an  i  a  special  jury  had  before  them  the  case  of 
"  .Sargeant  v.  The  Great  Xorthern,  Piccadilly,  and 
Bromptou  Rtilway  Company."  It  was  a  claim  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Sargeant,  a  baker,  carrying  on  business 
in  Long-acre,  for  compensation  for  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  his  leasehold  interest  in  his  premises, 
which  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
Covent  Girdt-n  Station,  the  lease  being  20  years 
unexpired.  By  an  agreement  arrived  at  between 
counsel,  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  accept  a  verdict  for 
£4,750,  remaining  in  possession  for  two  mouths  as 
from  last  Friday,  and  taking  away  all  the  fixtures 
and  the  fittings,  which  were  to  remain  his  property. 
By  direction  of  the  high  bailiff  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  in  the  terms  stated. 


A  new  Primitive  Methodist  church  was  opened  at 
Oulton,  near  Lowestoft,  last  week.  It  has  been 
built  from  plans  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Richards,  M.S. 4., 
of  Lowestoft.  The  new  edifice  is  40ft.  long  and 
2^fC.  wide  inside,  and  14ft.  high  at  the  plate,  and 
21ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling  at  the  collar  level.  It  has 
an  open  roof,  with  principals.  The  building  is 
ventilated  with  Messrs.  Boyle's  root  ventilators,  and 
also  by  wail  fresh-air  inlet  tubes,  and  lighted  on 
both  sides  and  at  the  front.  The  building  is  faced 
with  red  bricks,  and  the  front  is  relieved  with  white 
C  istessey  ware  dressings.  The  contract  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Youngs,  builder,  of  Oulton 
Broad,  and  the  cost  has  t)een  £700. 

There  is  renewed  probability  that  the  Theatre 
Reyal,  Birmingham,  will  be  rebuilt.  Messrs.  Ernest 
Ruutz  and  Co.,  the  architects  of  the  new  Gaiety 
Theatre,  have  been  intrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  the  plans,  and  of  the  row  ot  shops  fronting  upon 
New-street,  which  wdl  be  in  a  style  of  architecture 
consonant  with  that  of  the  playhouse,  part  of  which 
will  stau  1  above  the  business  premises. 

In  Winner-street,  Paignton,  last  week,  the 
memorial-stones  w«re  laid  of  new  Baptist  Sunday- 
schools.  Messrs.  Brilg-nan  and  Bridgman  are  the 
architects,  and  the  erection  of  the  building  h  is  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  li.  Hirris. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  of  Crowland  have 
completed  their  budding  scheme.  A  commodious 
schoolroom,  adj  lining  the  chapel,  with  cUssrooms, 
vestries,  an!  outbuildings,  his  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  £553. 


STATUES,    MEMORIALS,    &o. 

Ceewe. — The  Crewe  War  Memorial  was  unveiled 
on  Saturday.  The  monument  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Whitehead  and  Sons,  of  Westminster. 
It  is  of  Aberdeen  granite.  Two  steps  on  either  side 
le.ad  up  to  a  square  block  with  four  panels  in  bronze, 
on  which  the  officers'  and  men's  names  are  inscribed 
who  left  the  town  of  Crewe  to  do  duty  in  South 
Africa.  The  monument  tapers  towards  the  top,  and 
finishes  with  an  Ionic  capital  on  which  stands  a 
bronze  figure  of  a  sohiier,  with  rifle,  bandolier  belt, 
pouch,  and  water  bottle.  On  the  front  of  the 
monument  stands  a  model  in  bronze  of  the  latest 
type  ot  7ft.  four-wheeled-coupled  compound  engine 
designed  by  a  Crewe  workman,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lightfoot. 
The  whole  stands  on  abase  16ft.  square,  surrounded 
by  a  granite  kerb  with  two  full-sized  lions  on  either  ■ 
side. 

NEwroBT. — The  unveiUng  of  the  Island  memorial 
to  Queen  Victoria  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  took 
place  yesterday,  by  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
An  address  from  the  Memorial  Committee  was  read 
by  the  chairman,  and  presented  to  the  Princess. 
H.R.H.  then  unveiled  the  memorial,  the  architect 
(Mr.  Percy  G.  Stone)  handing  H.R.H.  a  silken 
cord  for  the  purpose.  The  memorial  takes  the  form 
of  a  Victoria  Cross  on  a  tall,  graceful  column,  the 
figures  at  the  base  representing  the  regal  virtues  of 
Dignity,  Fortitude,  and  Sympathy  upholding  the 
crown,  and  guarded  by  the  lions  of  England.  We 
illustrated  and  fully  described  the  cross  in  our 
issueof  July  11,  1902. 

Plymouth. — Another  war  memorial  was  unveiled 
at  Plymouth  oh  Saturday.  The  canopied  and 
moulded  base  of  the  obelisk,  of  green  Swedish  granite, 
weighs  about  seventeen  tons,  and  contains  bronze 
panels  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  monument 
each  4ft.  4in.  wide  and  3ft.  lOin.  high.  The  Prince 
Christian  Victor  panel  is  the  work  ot  Mr.  Emit 
Fuchs.  The  D;von,  Gloucester,  and  Inscription 
panels  are  by  Mr.  Onslow  Whiting.  The  casting  of 
all  four  panels  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Enrico  Cantoni.. 
Carved  in  granite  on  each  side  of  the  bronze  panell 
are  smaller  panels  containing  names  of  the  principal 
engagements  in  which  the  Prince  Christian,  the 
Gloucesters,  Somersetshire,  and  Devon  Regiments 
took  part.  The  shaft  or  obelisk  above  the  base  is  of 
red  Swedish  granite,  ornamented  with  sunk  polished 
plates  and  bands  finely  axed  on  all  four  sides,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Greek  honeysuckle  ornament.  The 
whole  of  the  pohshed  granite  was  worked  in  Aber- 
deen. The  design  is  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Marks,  architect 
of  London. 
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CHIPS. 

The  will,  dated  June  30,  1903,  ot  Mr.  Benjam'n 
Ebenezer  Nightingale,  builder  aud  contractor,  of 
the  Albert  Works,  Albert  Eoibankment,  who  died 
on  July  17,  was  proved  on  July  25  by  Thomas 
Thompson  and  Frank  Taylor,  the  executors,  the 
value  of  the  estate  being  £23,894. 

The  death  occurred  on  the  8th  inst.  of  the  wife  of 
Mr.  R  Clarke  Edwards,  F.R.LB.A.,  ot  37,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand,  W.C.  Mrs.  Ada  Edwards,  who  was 
55  years  oi  age,  died  on  the  26th  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  day,  at  their  residence,  55,  Buckland- 
crescent,  Hampstead. 

The  Paviors'  Company  is  gradually,  but  none  the 
less  surely,  going  down  bill  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned.  A  year  ago  the  strength  of  the  Livery 
was  nine,  but  now,  as  stated  in  last  week's  Citt/ 
Press,  it  is  only  eight.  There  can  be  but  one  end— 
the  extinction  of  the  Guild  altogether,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  its  charter— unless  there  is  a  speedy 
revival. 

The  new  central  premises  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Department  of  Glasgow  Corporation  iu 
Parnie-street,  Glasgow,  were  opened  last  week. 
The  new  premises,  which  have  been  provided  by  the 
local  authority,  have  been  erected  according  to 
a  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Macdonald,  city 
engineer. 

The  Heston  Schools,  Isleworth,  are  being  warmed 
and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's  patent  Man- 
chester stoves  with  descending  smoke  flues  and 
patent  Manchester  grates,  the  same  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  E,  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Mau- 
Chester. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ludlow  Town  Council  on 
Thursday,  it  was  decided  to  make  application  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  powers  to  horrow 
£8,250  for  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  electric  light- 
ing, and  for  the  purpose  of  a  refuse  destructor. 
The  scheme  has  beeu  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Paiker 
Hereford,  and  the  corporation  has  already  consulte. 
an  expert  upon  the  details,  his  opinion  beint 
entirely  favourable.  A  new  general  district  rate  u 
Is.  4d.  in  the  pound  was  levied. 

The  new  church  ot  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Corsley 
Wilts,  which  has  been  erected  and  endowed  by  ■ 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Barton,  was  dedicated  ": 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  Thursday  week,  i"' 
cost  of  the  building  has  been  about£5,fl00.  AaotM 
£5,000  has  been  lelt  for  endowment. 
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XLLUSTBATIONS. 

SEW  PREMISES,  ItOLBOas. — UPTON  COTTAGE,  SLOUGH.— 
DESIGN  FOR  LIVEEPOOL  CATHEDBAL.— PROPOSED  CLERGY 
HOUSE.  —  R.l.B.A.  PUGIN  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP 
DRAWINGS.— IIOLLINGTON  HOUSE. — DESIGNS  FOR  A  BAND 
STAND    AND    REFRESHMENT    ROOM. 


(^ur  Illustratiottg. 


NETV   PBEMISES,    STAPLE   INN,    HOLHORN. 

Mes.srs.  Alfred  W.^terhovse,  R.A.,  \yu  Sox 
are  the  architects  of  this  new  block  o£  offices,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  book- 
shop of  Mr.  Burapus.  Adjoining  is  the  famous 
range  of  timbered  old  houses  forming  the  frontage 
to  Holborn  of  .Staple  Inn.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
renoTated  these  historic  buildings  a  few  years 
since  with  considerable  care  and  good  taste  so  as 
to  preserve  their  ancient  character.  Our  illustra- 
tion is  taken  from  a  view  made  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
English,  who  has  offices  in  the  building  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  double-page  plate.  The 
work  is  in  terracotta,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
typical  of  Jlessrs.  Waterhouse  and  Son's  designs. 

ri'TON    COTT.UtE,    SLOVGII. 

This  hcuse  contains  on  the  ground  floor  large 
hall,  drawing-room,  dining-room,  morning-room, 
pantry,  kitchen,  scullery,  storeroom,  and  knife 
and  boot-room  and  usual  offices.  On  the  first 
floor  five  bedrooms,  dressing-room,  bathroom, 
h.ra.c,  and  w.c.  ;  on  the  second  floor  three  bed- 
rooms and  two  large  storerooms,  and  one  store- 
cupboard  in  roof.  Externally  the  house  is  finished 
in  roughcast,  with  a  picked  stock  plinth.  All 
roofs  are  covered  with  Ilartshill  sand-faced  red 
tiles.  The  contract  was  let  for  £2,100  to  Mr. 
James  C.irmichael,  Wandsworth,  London.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Raffles,  10,  Gray's  Inn- 
square,  W.C. 

LIVERPOOL    C.lTnEIJltAL. 

Tins  is  the  concluding  plate  of    our  series  of 
illustrations  of  Mr.   JIalcolm  Stark's  design  for 
this  church.     During  the  last  month    or  so  we 
have  printed   mcst  of    his   drawings,  and  those 
published  herewith  show  sections  of  the  nave  and 
■choir  of  the  cathedral  as  proposed  by  this  archi- 
tect.    Both  details  represen:  the  church  looking 
towards  the  high  altar,  the  larger  section  showing 
the  sides  of  the  transepts  and  base  of  the  flcche 
^  over  the  crossing.     The  previous  plates   of  this 
I  design  wore   given   in   the   Biildixg  News  for 
j  June  5,  June  19,  July  10  and  2i,  this  year. 

TRorOSED  CLERGY  HOUSE. 

Tins  drawing  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
I  Building  Trades'  Exhibition.  It  is  intended  to 
j  •erect  the  clergy  house,  shown  by  the  view  and 
I  accompanying  plan,  in  the  West  Central  district. 
iThe  materials  proposed  to  be  employed  are 
I  yellow  stock  facings,  with  stone  sparingly 
1  used,  and  plastered  bays,  the  whole  being  very 

iiuict   in   design,   and   effectively   treated   for    a 

narrow   street.     Mr.  Sidney   I!.   Caulfleld  is  the 

architect. 

rrOIN-    TUAVELLIXG    STUnEXTSHII'    IIRAWIXOS, 

R. 1.11. A. 

i.\  WEEK  or  two  since  we  gave  a  selection  from  Mr. 

'(.'.  Wontner  Smith's  studentship  drawings,  and 

we  now  give  others.     Fairtord  Church  is  princi- 


pally remarkable  for  its  fine  stained  glass,  and  it 
contains  quite  a  number  of  really  beautiful 
windows  which  are  almost  intact.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Reformation 
the  glass  was  buried  or  hidden  away,  and  only 
brought  back  when  all  danger  of  its  destruction  had 
passed.  The  church  itself  is  of  much  interest, 
being  chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and 
contains,  amongst  other  features  worthy  of 
notice,  some  fine  wooden  screens  and  choir-stalls. 
Gloucestershire  contains  many  old  manor-houses 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  and  although  the 
one  at  Upper  Swell  does  not  compare  with 
many  in  size  and  importance,  yet  it  is  a  charming 
place.  The  work  generally  is  simple  in  character, 
which  is  typical  of  the  district.  In  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  there  is  an  interesting  fireplace  with 
a  projecting  stone  hood,  carried  on  brackets  and 
supported  by  pilasters.  The  hearth  is  composed 
of  slabs  of  marble  in  squares,  alternately  black 
and  white.  Unfortunately,  the  whole  of  the  over- 
mantel has  been  treated  with  a  coat  of  cream 
paint.  In  this  room  also  is  a  fine  modelled 
plaster  ceiling  and  frieze. 

nOLLIXGTON    HOUSE. 

We  much  regret  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  we  are 
unable  to  give  particulars  of  this  house  to-day. 

"  IIUILDIXG   XEWS  "  DESIGXIKG  CUD  :    A  liAXl) 
STAXn    AXD    TEA    P.IVILIOX. 

(For  description,  awards,  and  further  sketches, 
see  pages  lOS-9.) 


CHIPS. 

The  borough  council  of  Hampstead  have  decided 
to  spend  £25,33;)  in  extending  the  accommodation 
for  the  works  department. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  in  the  Abbey  Church 
vestry,  Hexham,  it  was  agreed  that  application  be 
made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  for  a  faculty 
to  fill  the  northward  window  of  the  aisle  of  the 
south  transept  of  the  Abbey  Church  with  painted 
glass  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Canon  Barker. 

The  harbour  board  of  Aberdeen,  at  a  meeting  on 
Monday,  had  under  consideration  a  scheme  for 
wharfiug  800ft.  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Dee, 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Point  Law  westwards 
to  Ferry  Place,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £12,750, 
with  the  view  of  accommodating  herring  fishing 
vessels.  The  Board  unanimously  adopted  the 
scheme,  and  a  remit  was  made  to  the  harbour 
engineer  to  report  as  to  wharfiug  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  river  east  of  Victoria  Bridge. 

A  mission  church  of  St.  Stephen  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Seaton  Delaval.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  S. 
Errington,  of  Grainger-street  West,  Newcastle. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Chattock,  at  pre- 
sent electrical  engineer  to  the  Bradford  Corporation, 
to  the  post  of  electrical  engineer  for  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  at  a  salary  of  £1,000  per  annum,  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  corporation  of  the  latter  city. 

Last  week  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  vioited 
Lydeard  St.  Lawrence  and  dedicated  the  I'estored 
screen  in  the  parish  church.  This  ancient  screen, 
which  dates  from  the  early  years  of  the  14th 
century,  has  been  restored  to  commemorate  the 
Coronation  of  the  King. 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  and  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry,  the  arbitrators  under  the  Metropolis 
Water  Act,  announce  that  the  sitting  of  the  Court 
on  (!!lctober  26  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Storey's-gate, 
Westminster. 

Three  German  carpenters  who  were  passengers  by 
the  liira  and  were  going  out  to  New  South  Wales 
under  contract  to  the  Chillagoe  Co.,  were  not 
allowed  to  land  on  Tuesday,  pending  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  they  are  skilled  labourers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  excluding  unskilled  labourers 
arriving  under  contract.  ( in  Wednesday  Sir 
Edmund  Barton  allowed  the  three  men  to  land  at 
Melbourne,  having  satisfied  himself  that  they 
possessed  the  special  skdl  required,  and  that  the 
restrictive  clauses  of  the  Act  did  not  apply. 

The  Teddington  Council,  on  Monday,  received 
and  accepted  an  offer  of  £1,000  from  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  build  a  free  library.  It  was  decided  that  the 
present  library  premises  should  be  given  up,  and 
a  new  library  erected  near  the  Council  Offices  on 
town  property. 

Several  members  of  the  London  Geologists' 
Society,  who  are  at  present  touring  the  country, 
visited  the  Fulwell  quarries  and  the  Claxheugh 
Rock,  near  Sunderland,  on  Saturday,  being  con- 
ducted over  the  former  by  Mr.  George  Abbott, 
M.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  at  Claxheugh  by  Mr.  David 
Woolacott,  M.Sc,  F.G.S.,of  Sunderland. 


COMPETITIONS. 

AcTox. — The  Middlesex  County  Council  Educa- 
tion Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  governors  of 
the  Acton  County  School,  have  decided  to  invite 
the  following  architects  to  prepare  plans  in  a 
limited  competition,  the  designs  to  be  submitted 
by  November  next :  Messrs.  Maurice  15.  Adams, 
Clay,  Giles  Gough  and  Trollope,  Pratt,  Pywell, 
Osborne  Smith,  and  A.  H.  Tiltman.  The  cost  is 
to  be  about  £S,000. 

Flamrorough. — The  competition  for  the  best 
scheme  for  the  local  water  supply  has  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  plans  of  jilessrs.  Elliott  and 
Brown,  of  Nottingham.  Fourteen  schemes  were 
submitted . 

Glasgow. — In  the  competition  instituted  by 
the  corporation  for  designs  for  a  branch  free 
library  for  Bridgeton  district,  the  successful 
architect  is  Mr.  James  R.  Rhind,  of  Inverness. 

Great  Harwood. — The  first  place  in  the 
limited  competition  for  new  central  co-operative 
stores,  shops,  and  public  hall,  to  cost  £11,000,  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Fred. I.  Parkinson,  architect, 
of  9,  Richmond -terrace,  Blackburn. 


The  new  buildings  erected  at  Furnace-road  school, 
Muirkirk,  N.B.,  at  a  cost  of  over  £3,000,  were 
formally  opened  on  Monday  by  Mr.  Baird,  M.P. 

New  schools  in  Forsyth-road,  West  Jesmond,  are 
about  to  be  built  for  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  school 
board  from  plans  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Errington, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  that  city. 

The  new  dock  built  for  the  Government  of  Natal 
by  Messrs.  C.  S.  Swan  and  Hunter,  Wallsend-on- 
Tyne,  to  replace  the  one  lost  on  its  passage  to 
Durban  about  a  year  ago,  was  successfully  launched 
on  Saturday. 

The  cottage  homes  erected  by  the  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  Board  of  Guardians  at  Ponteland  will  be 
opened  on  .Sept.  10.  Messrs.  Oliver,  Leeson,  and 
Wood,  of  Newcastle,  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 
E.  Henderson  and  Son,  of  Ponteland,  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  memorial-stone  of  the  new  Nottingham 
Gordon  Home  for  Boys,  which  is  being  erected  in 
Cranmer-street,  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonial 
on  the  5th  inet.  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G., 
Grand  Master  of  the  Nottingham  Province.  The 
home  is  being  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Ernest  R. 
Sutton,  of  Bromley  House,  Nottingham.  Mr.  F. 
Essom  is  the  builder. 

A  new  place  of  warship,  belonging  to  the  Free 
Church  of  the  Welsh,  was  inaugurated  on  Saturday 
in  Claughton-road,  Birkenhead.  It  is  built  of  brick 
in  the  Gothic  style,  with  frontings  of  red  Ruabon 
terracotta.  The  large  hall  has  seating  for  t50 
people,  and  attached  are  schoolroom,  classrooms, 
and  vestries.  The  electric  light  has  been  installed 
throughout.  Including  the  land,  the  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  £3,000.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T. 
Taliesin  Rees,  of  Biikenhead. 

In  a  large  series  of  timber  tests  carried  on  at  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  test  pieces  for  the 
tensile  tests  were  simple  rectangular  strips,  5cm.  by 
2cm.  by  50cm.,  and  the  ends  were  held  between 
the  jaws  of  the  testing-machine  by  means  of  wooden 
wedges.  The  wedges  had  a  bearing  on  the  test 
piece  for  a  length  of  12i:m.,  thus  leaving  a  free 
length  of  some  26cm.,  say  lOin.,  at  the  middle  of 
the  test  piece.  All  the  specimens  tested  broka  in 
this  free  length,  and  not  under  the  wedges. 

The  new  public  baths  in  Maze-street,  Barton 
Hill,  Bristol,  built  at  a  cost  of  £17,000,  were 
formally  opened  on  Monday.  The  swimming-bath 
is  75ft.  by  30ft.,  the  water  being  3ft.  Gin.  deep  at 
one  end  and  Oft.  Gin.  deep  at  the  other.  A  shower- 
bath  and  foot-baths  are  also  provided,  while  there 
are  4'i  dressing-boxes.  A  specially-designed  water- 
chute  can  be  readily  removed  or  simply  raised  when 
swimming  competitions  are  on.  A  gallery  for 
spectators  is  provided  over  the  dressing- boxes, 
giving  2S0  seats.  In  the  winter  time  the  swimming- 
bath  will  be  converted  into  a  public  hall  by  flooring 
over  the  bath  at  gangway  level. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  held  at  Tenterden  by 
Colonel  G.  F.  O.  Boughey,  R.E.,  C.S.I.,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Allan  Steward  (Light  Railway  Commis- 
sioners), into  an  application  for  an  extension  of 
time  for  making  the  suggested  line  to  Cranbrook, 
for  the  diversion  of  certain  footpaths  adjoining 
Tenterden  Station,  and  for  the  substitution  of  cattle 
guards  for  gates  at  the  level  crossings  at  Rolvendeu 
Station  and  on  the  Cranbrook-road. 

The  quarterly  central  board  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  was  held 
in  the  council  chamber  of  the  town-hall,  Scar- 
borough, on  Monday.  A  welcome  was  extended  by 
the  mayor  (!tlr.  W.  Morgan).  A  finance  committee 
was  elected  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Skirrow,  Leeds ; 
Slater,  Huddersfield  ;  and  P.  Shipley,  Bradford. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Bareow  :  THE  DuDDON  Watee  Scheme. — Oae 
of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  right  of  way 
for  the  Barrow  pipe  track  has  been  overcome.  When 
Messrs.  Aird  and  Company  commenced  operations 
at  FoxBeld  they  began  to  lay  a  tramway,  but  the 
work  came  to  a  sudden  stop  when  a  piece  of  laud 
owned  by  the  Fut'uess  Railway  Company  was 
reached.  The  piece  of  land  is  that  on  which  the 
original  line  from  Whitehaven  to  Broughton  was 
laid.  The  rails  were  taken  up  when  the  enterprise 
was  transferred  to  the  Furness  Railway  Company. 
Over  this  narrow  strip  difficulties  arose  with  regard 
to  the  laying  of  Messrs.  Aird'a  tramwaj.  An 
arrangement  has  been  come  to,  the  contractors 
receiving  intimation  that  terms  have  been  agreed  to 
with  the  Furness  Railway  Company,  so  that  the 
work  can  now  go  on. 

Leeds  Watee  Supply. — Loed  Masham  and  the 
Leeds  Coepoeation.— Lieut.-Colonel  W.  H.  Well- 
sted,  M.I.C.E.,  of  Hull,  has  issued  his  award  in 
the  above,  amounting  to  £16,489.  The  claim  was 
in  respect  of  39  j  acres  of  freehold  land  on  the  Swinton 
Estate,  the  seat  of  Lord  Masham,  taken  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Colsterdale  and  Leighton  reservoirs 
and  the  easements  required  for  the  catchwater  and 
two  aqueducts  for  a  length  of  over  seven  mile?. 
The  claim  was  put  by  the  claimant's  witnesses  at 
£196,000,  which  was  also  for  consequential  damage 
during  the  construction  of  the  works  and  after- 
wards to  Swinton  Castle,  and  the  interference  with 
the  sporting  rights,  shooting,  and  fishing  on  the 
remainder  of  the  estate  and  the  timber.  The 
valuations  of  the  witnesses  called  by  the  corporation 
amounted  to  £27,000.  The  arbitrator  for  the 
claimant  was  Mr.  Thos.  Fenwick,  C.E,,  Leeds,  and 
the  witnesses  were  Messrs.  G.  E.  Strachan,  C.E., 
London;  John  Maughan,  F.S.I. ,  Middlesbrough; 
C.  L.  N.  Maister,  Masham;  John  Farrah,  F.S.I., 
Halifax;  Fred  Punohard,  F.S.I.,  Kendal;  Thos.  J. 
Wainwright,  F.S.I.,  Liverpool ;  F.  G.  Chinnock, 
F.S.L,  London;  and  F.  Fowler,  F.S.I.,  Sheffield. 
The  arbitrator  for  the  Leeds  Corporation  was  Mr. 
Chas.  Gott,  C.E.,  Bradford,  and  the  witnesses 
were  Professor  Boyd  Diwkics,  Victoria  University; 
Henry  Rofe,  C.E.,  Westminster;  C.  H.  Hdl,  C.E  , 
Westminster;  E.  J.  Silcock,  C.E.,  Leeds;  E.  L. 
Clare,  F.S.L,  Lseds;  Walter  Middleton,  Shipley; 
and  J.  H.  Hanson,  F.S.L,  Huddersfield. 

Maeoate. — The  new  water  undertaking  of  Mar- 
gate, which  has  been  carried  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of 
over  £120,000,  was  inaugurated  on  Aug.  0  by  the 
mayor.  The  sice  of  the  new  pumping  station  is  a 
mile  south  of  Winjham,  14  miles  from  Margate, 
and  the  supply  fouad  is  so  plentiful  that  instead  of 
driving  adits  tor  3,001)  yards,  only  1,200  yards  have 
been  constructed,  and  a  supply  of  3,000,000gal.  daily 
is  now  available.  The  water  is  pronounced  to  be 
absolutely  pure.  The  quantity  at  present  required 
is  l,250,000gal.  daily,  aud  the  supply  can  be  further 
extended  at  any  time,  for  the  corporation  possess 
powers  to  drive  adits  for  three  miles.  The  scheme 
was  prepared  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Albert 
Latham,  late  borough  engineer. 


CHIPS. 

The  stone-laying  of  a  new  meeting-hall  and  class- 
rooms in  connection  with  the  Providence  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  Broadgite-lane,  Horsforth, 
took  place  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Mostow  is  the  archi- 
teit. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
tower  of  the  ancient  Norman  church  at  Dover 
Castle. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  memorial  chapel, 
which  is  to  form  a  wing  of  Lancaster  Parish  Church, 
and  is  being  erected  in  memory  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  King's  Own  Royal  Lancashire  Regiment 
who  fell  in  the  recent  South  African  War,  was  laid 
on  Friday  by  the  Countess  of  Djrby.  The  cost  of 
the  chapel  will  be  £3,500. 

The  contract  for  four  electric  lifts  and  two 
hydraulic  lifts  in  the  e.xtensive  new  premises  of 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Regent-street,  W., 
has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Aug's  Gibson, 
Ltd.,  28,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  formally  opened  the  new 
Giuavan-road  at  Oban.  The  road  commences  at 
the  west-end  of  the  Danollie  Esplanade,  of  which  it 
forms  a  continuation,  and  it  winds  round  the  base  of 
the  rook  on  which  DunoUie  Castle  is  built,  and 
beyond  it  till  it  reaches  Ganavan  bathing  beach,  for 
which  it  provides  a  carriage  access.  It  skirts  the  sea 
for  the  whole  distance  of  two  miles.  The  whole 
roadway  is  northward  of  and  outside  the  butgh 
boundary,  but  the  cost  has  been  borne  by  the  town. 

Seaweed  or  seagrass  paving-blocks,  recently 
invented,  are  being  tried  in  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 
They  are  made  by  compressing  the  seaweed  until  it 
becomes  hard  and  solid,  wheu  it  is  bound  ti"htly 
with  wire.  The  loose  ends  of  the  grass  are  cul  off, 
and  the  block  is  finishjd  by  being  immersed  in 
boiling  pitch  or  tar. 


©ttt  (Dice  ^able. 


Wk  fesl  there  is  little  neel  to  endorse  th.e 
appeil  of  the  President  of  the  A.X.  in  our 
correspondence  columns  this  week  for  assistance 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  adapting  and 
improving  its  new  premises.  Five  thousand 
pounds  ought  to  be  raised  easily  by  the  pro- 
fession in  aid  of  so  advantageous  a  step.  Always 
progressive,  nearly  always  up  to  date,  and 
inheriting  a  record  of  mutual  usefulness  and  good- 
comradeship  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  profes- 
sional association  in  the  kingdom,  its  latest 
development  ought  to  enlist  the  promptest  recog- 
nition and  tangible  acknowledgment.  There  are 
those  to-day  who  are  advocating  a  "  National 
.School"  for  budding  architects.  Properly  sup- 
ported, the  A.  A.  has  every  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  such,  and  its  future,  in  any  case,  will,  we  are 
sure,  do  credit  to  its  past,  which  has  been  that  of  a 
fruitful  training  institution  for  the  ablest  of  our 
architects,  and  the  best  possible  fostering  influence 
of  professional  exprit  df  corps  and  good-fellowship. 

The  report  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Just  issued, 
shiws  that  considerable  progress  wa^j  made  with 
the  work  of  the  department  during  1902.  The 
most  important  achievement  was  the  completion 
of  the  one-inch  hill-map  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  map  has  been  in  hand  for  many  years,  but 
had  been  quite  unavoidably  delayed,  although  the 
similar  compilations  for  Ireland  and  Scotland 
had  been  completed  in  seven  and  nine  years 
respectively.  The  report  points  out  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  Labour  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  map  as  this.  For  instance, 
there  are  360  sheets  in  England,  205  sheets  in 
Ireland,  and  131  in  Scotland.  A  single  sheet  of 
full  siz9  takes  between  one  and  two  years  to 
engrave,  and  it  takes  from  four  to  six  months  to 
make  the  hill-drawing  from  field  sketches.  This 
is,  of  course,  but  a  portion  of  the  whole  of  the 
Ordnance  .Survey  during  the  year.  The  renewed 
military  activity  consequent  on  changes  of  policy 
at  Pall  Mall  has  created  a  heivj'  demind  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Office,  and  a  series  of  maps  on  a 
two-miles-to-the-inch  scale  ha;  been  undertaken. 
It  is  gratif3'iug  to  learn  that  the  large  scale 
revision  is  proceeding  at  a  rate  which  will  enable 
the  whole  country  to  be  revised  ones  in  twenty 
years. 

Me.G.  H.  Foster,  surveyor  to  the  rural  district 
of  iSt.  Columb  Major,  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  Marlborough  H  nise,  dated  July  27. 
1903  : — "  De.ar  Sir, — I  have  very  mush  pleasure 
in  saying  that  on  the  occasion  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
journeying  through  your  district  the  road 
throughout  was  very  good. — Yours  faithfully. 
AuTHUR  BiooE,  Private  Secretary."  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Foster  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  An  expression  of  opinion 
like  this  is  a  sensible  and  laudable  one,  and  quite 
as  much  the  due  of  same  of  us  who  contribute 
to  the  re.al  public  and  Royal  comfort  as  similar 
acknowledgments  to  civil  and  military  authorities 
who  take  more  showy,  but  perhaps  less  useful, 
parts  in  public  welcomes  and  rejoicings. 

The  oldest  church  org,an  which  has  come  down 
to  our  own  day  in  anything  like  its  original  con- 
dition is  said  by  the  I)ii!ij  X-ir<  to  be  that 
which  is  now  in  liarnsbury-street  Congregational 
Chapel,  Islington.  It  was  built  in  16C0  by 
Bernard  Schmidt,  for  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
its  original  cost  was  £120.  It  was  placed  above 
the  stalls  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  and  was 
played  upon  by  Blow,  Purcell,  and  Croft.  In 
1730  it  was  removed  to  make  room  for  Shreider 
aud  Jordan's  org.an,  and  sold  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  After  being  stared  for 
many  years  in  the  tower  there,  it  was  re-erected  in 
Barnsbury  Chapel  by  Holditch,  who  added  two 
octaves  of  pedal  pipes  outside  the  ends  of  the  old 
case,  and  made  some  other  slight  alterations  ;  but 
except  for  the  additions  mentioned,  Schmidt's 
work  remains  practically  intact. 

At  Marlborough-street  last  Friday,  in  fining  a 
scavenger  (who  hiad  been  previously  convicted) 
20s.  for  "  rummaging  "  in  dust-bins  in  streets  in 
the  AVest  End,  Mr.  Denham  remarked  that  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  him  for  years 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  the 
world  there  was  no  better  method  of  removing 
refuse  than  the  one  now  used,  which  would  have 
been  almost  disgraceful  in  the  Middle  .\ges. 
These  large  metal  bo.xes  of  filth  were  stood  in  the 
footway  to  the  danger  to  health  and  to  the  incon- 
venience  of    the    public,    and   when    they  were 


routed  over  by  such  persons  as  the  defendant  the 
trouble  was  increased  tenfold. 

Tin;  Hon.  W.  Fred  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  writes  to 
the  daily  Press  explaining  the  position  in  which 
the  suggestion  to  move  King's  College  Hospital 
to  another  site  now  stands.  During  the  present 
summer  a  special  committee  of  gentlemen  uncon- 
nected with  either  the  college  or  hospital  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  a  change  of 
site  ;  that  committee  reported  strongly  in  favour 
of  removal ;  and  their  report  has  been  already 
adopted  by  the  council  of  King's  College  and  the 
committee  of  the  hospital,  two  of  the  three  bodies 
whose  consent  is  necessary  before  any  active 
steps  can  be  taken.  There  remains  the  body  of 
governors,  whose  decision  will  be  taken  early  in 
the  autumn.  Meanwhile,  a  joint  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Smith,  51. P.,  is  the  chairman,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  college  and 
the  committee  of  the  hospital ;  and  if  the  decision 
of  the  governors  is  favourable  to  removal,  imme- 
diate steps  will  be  taken  to  collect  the  very  large 
sum  of  money,  probably  amounting  to  £300,000, 
which  will  be  required  to  install  the  hospital  on  a 
new  site. 

Mr.  W.  RusKix  BrTTEEFiELD,  of  St.  I.sonards- 
on-Sea,  states  that  during  the  last  few  years  he 
has  found  large  numbers  of  specimens  of  worked 
flints  on  the  high  gi-ound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fairlight  Church,  near  Hastings.  For  the  most 
part,  the  implements  do  not  exhibit  very  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  Mr.  Butterfield  has  found  only 
two  polished  examples,  both  of  which  closely 
resemble  implements  from  the  South  Downs  near 
East  Dean.  Other  specimens  are  identical  in 
shape  and  working  with  the  diminutive  forms 
found  by  Mr.  Lewis  Abbott  in  the  Hastings 
*'  Kitchen  Middens."  and  figured  in  the  Journnl 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  A'ol.  XXV. 
pll.  X.,  xii.,  xiii.  The  single  fragment  of  pottery 
found  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  rim  of  a 
round  vessel.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  number 
of  regular  oblique  parallel  lines. 

Thomas  S.mitii,  aged  42  years,  a  bachelor  stone- 
cutter of  Reading,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  recently  died  at 
that  city  of  inflammatory  rheumatism.  For  years 
he  was  a  recluse.  He  left  a  will,  declaring  that 
his  £1,600  estate  should  be  turned  into  money 
and  be  expended  for  a  monument  over  his  grave, 
as  follows  : — "  I  direct  that  a  model  of  a  statue  of 
a  man  5ft.  high  shall  be  erected  and  put  on  the 
top  of  my  monument,  and  said  statue  shall  stand 
upon  a  rough  rock,  and  the  reason  why  I  want 
this  said  monument  in  the  way  or  style  in  which 
I  direct  it  to  be  made,  is  because  I  worked  at  the 
same  trade  near  all  my  lifetime."  Why 
"  Tommy  "  should  stipulate  that  the  man  mounted 
upon  the  rock  should  only  be  5ft.  high  is  not 
apparent  1 

A  XF.w  edition  of  their  catalogue  of  fire-escape  ' 
iron  staircases,  doors,  verandahs,  balconies,  and 
roofs  has  just  been  issued  by  the  St.  Pancras  Iron- 
work Company,  Ltd.,  171,  St.  Pancr.a3-road,  in 
which  several  new  features  appear  of  interest  to 
architects  and  others.  The  new  patent  non- 
slipping  tread  for  staircases  is  a  very  important 
feature.  It  consists  of  a  slab  IJin.  thick,  mad^- 
of  steel  imbedded  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  a  speciil 
kind  of  concrete,  on  the  wearing  aiirface  of  which 
a  series  of  lead  rings  is  inserted.  The  sl.abs  are 
made  lOin.  from  back  to  front  and  12in.  wide, 
and  half-slabs  6in.  wide.  They  drop  into  a 
rebate  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  adjoining  risers, 
the  front  edge  being  protected  by  an  iron  nosing. 
Their  strength  is  very  great :  one  slab  a  month 
old  stood  with  25cwt.  on  it.  These  slabs  can  be 
used  on  both  wood  aud  stone  steps,  and  enable  a 
worn  staircase  to  be  turned  into  a  new  and  safe 
one.  Several  illustrations  of  staircases,  one  on 
rolled  iron  girders,  doing  away  with  columns,  and 
others  made  for  H.Jl.  War  Office  in  barr.acks 
and  prisons,  double  staircases  with  wrought -iron 
ornamental  b.alusters,  and  external  fire-escape 
staircases  for  fiying  outside  public  buildings  are 
shown.  Other  examples  of  ironwork  to  factories, 
kc,  covered  bridges,  porches  and  verandahs, 
iron  roofs,  domical  structures,  and  lift  inclosures 
afford  many  suggestions  of  value. 


The  Bishop's  StorttordUrbanDistrict  Council  have 
decided  to  acquire  a  site,  at  a  cost  of  £4,090,  for  the 
erection  of  new  public  offices  and  a  depot. 

In  the  course  of  the  storm  on  Tuesday,  the 
hexagonal  spire  of  Etton  Church,  near  Peter- 
borough, was  seriously  damaged  by  lightning. 
The  weathercock,  with  several  feet  of  masonry, 
became  dislodged,  and  fell  on  the  roof.  The  steeple 
was  split  for  a  considerable  way  down. 
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WAQES    MOVEMENTS. 

AlUiGAMATED  CaEI'ESTEKS  AND  JOIXEES.  — In  the 

August  report  of  the  Amalgamited  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  Mr.  Chandler,  the  secretary, 
says: — "Judging  by  the  numbers  returned  as  un- 
employed the  state  of  trade  is  not  in  that  flourishing 
condition  which  we  usually  hope  for  and  expect  to 
find  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  the  fact  that  in 
none  of  the  preceding  months  have  our  reports 
shown  less  than  1,500  on  the  books,  and  have  even 
reached  a  total  of  3  452,  we  may  reasonably  antici- 
pate that  our  liabilities  under  the  heading  of  unem- 
ployed benefit  will  again  be  exceedingly  heavy.  This 
experience  appears  general  in  its  character,  affecting 
both  the  house  and  shipbuilding  industries,  as  apart 
from  about  2iO  who  are  outside  the  I'nited  King- 
dom, the  remainder  is  made  up  by  members  in  this 
country."  The  total  membership  of  the  society  is 
now  72,185,  and  at  the  end  of  July  2,015  were  on 
unemployed  benefit,  and  1,313  on  sick.  The  avail- 
able cash  balance — the  value  of  property  appears 
only  in  the  annual  report— was  at  the  end  of  June 
£152,255  lis.  8Jd.,  as  compared  with  £151,027 
Ml.  lid.  in  March,  and  £169,52"  73.  5i.  in  June, 
i!)02. ' 

Bkadfoed  Masons'  Dispute.  —  Sir  William 
Markby,  who  has  been  appomted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  of  Bradford, 
to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  masons*  dispute,  heard 
evidence,  on  Monday,  on  behalf  of  the  m\3ters  and 
the  men.  The  matter  in  dispute  has  reference  to 
the  agreement  wbich  was  arrived  at  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  strike,  to  the  effect  that  society 
men  should  do  no  more  than  use  "moral  per- 
suasion" to  induce  the  non-unionists  to  join  their 
ranks.  The  trade  unionists  now  say  that  this 
agreement  operates  to  their  disadvantage,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  gave  a  six  months'  notice 
in  reference  to  this  clause.  The  notice  expired  at 
the  end  of  last  month,  but  no  action  was  taken, 
as  it  had  been  mutually  decided  to  submit  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  It  is  expscted  that 
the  arbitrator  will  give  his  award  in  a  few  days. 

Sunderland. — The  Sunderland  house  joiners  have 
refused  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  mayor.  The 
suggestions  were  that  the  men  should  withdraw 
their  application  for  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour, 
that  the  masters  should  withdraw  their  notice  of  a 
redaction  by  the  same  amount,  that  the  men  resume 
work  at  the  old  rate  {9Jd.  per  hour),  and  that  the 
q'lestion  be  considered  three  months  hence. 


rlisfll 


LATEST    PRICES. 


IRON,    &c. 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Holled-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10    0    to    £5  15    0 

BoUed-Steel  Joists.  English    6  10    0    „       6  12    6 

Wronghtr-Iron  Girder  Plates  700,,       7    50 

Bar  Iron,  jood  Staffs ....      8    5    0,,       8  10    0 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Bound,  or 

Square    20    0    0    „     20    0    0 

Do.,Welsh  6  15    0    „       6  17    6 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

South  Stafl's 8  15    0    „       8  15    0 

Best  Snedshill 9  10    0  9  10    0 

Angles  lOs.,  Tees  20a.  per  ton  extra. 
Boildere'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  73.  6d. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised.  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 
Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron^ 

No.l8to20.  No.22to24. 
6ft.     to     8ft.    long,    inclusive     Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

ganee £1115    0    ...£12    0    0 

Beat  ditto 


,  :«f     '['Wire Nails  (Points  de  Paris)— 
..^«       <Jto7      8       9        10       11       12 


8  6     9/-     9/6      9  9 
(,  Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes— 


Cast-iron  Columns £6  10 

Caet-Iron  Stanchions 6  10 

j  PiOUed-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    0 

5  KoUed-Steel  Fencing  Wire 

„         „  „        Galvanised. 

Cast-iron  Sash  Weights  

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  Sin.  to  6in 

Cnt  Floor  Brads 


12  5  0 
Per  ton. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


to 


5 
7  15 
4  12 
9  5 
9    0 


12  10  0 
Per  ton. 
£8  10     0 

8  10 

8    5 

6  10 

8  0 
4  12 

9  5 
9    0 


12 

10/6 


13 
113 


14 

12,'- 


15 

13/- 


B.W.Q. 
per  cwt. 


3in.  diameter    £5  15    0    to   £6    0    0 

4in.  to6in 5  12    6    „        5  17     6 

7in.  to  24in.  (all  sizes)  5    7    6,,       5  10    0 

[Coated  with  composition,  58.  Od.  per  ton  extra ;  turned 

•«.od  bored  joints,  oa.  8d.  per  ton  extra.] 

'    i  V,°^r  Per  ton. 

'    Cold  Blast,  Lilleahall    105«.  Od.  to  1129.  6d. 

'    Hot  Blast,  ditto  66s.  Od.  to    70s.  Od. 


1   I  Wronght-lron  Tubes  and  Pitting*— Discount  off  Standard 


y 


Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.E.Lond.)  £14    2    6    to  £14  10    0 


Lead  Barrel  Pipe    15    2 

Lead  Pipe,  Tiimed  inside  16    2 

„       ,,         „       ,,  and  outside    17  12 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2 

Soil-Pipe  (5in.  and  6in.  extra)  ...    16    2 

Pig  Lead,  in  lc«^.  pigs 10  16 

Lead  Shot,  in  281b.  bags 15    0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    71    0 
Copper.  British  Cake  and  Ingot,..    59  10 

Tin,  Straits  130    0 

Do.,  English  Ingots  129    0 

Spelter,  SUesian 20    2 

TIMBEB. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £10 

-       •    -  10 

3 
4 

a 

4 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
7 
7 
0 


Lists  f.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  : — 

■   ^Tubes e7ip.o. 

1    Water-Tubes   62* 

Steam-Tubes    \  [[ 571  " 

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes  !!..!!!.!!!! 55     " 

Galvanised  Water-Tubes 50     " 

I  Oatranised  Steam-Tubes 45     " 

5  lOcwt.  casks.  5cwt.  casks, 

j,.  Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

''■J?°',?°S"'°  (London  mill)  £23    0    0    to  £24  10    0 

i;to.,Vieine  Montague 26    0    0    „      2<i  15    u 

.meet  Lead,  31b.  and  upwards  ...    13  12    6    „     14    0    0 


Bangkok „ 

Quebec  Pine,  yellow ,    ... 

„    Oak ,    ... 

„    Birch  „    ... 

„    Elm ,    ... 

„    Ash 

Dantsic  and  Memel  Oak      „    ... 

Kr ... 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log 

Lath,  Danlsic,  p.f ,,     ... 

St.  Petersburg ,    ... 

Qreenheart „    ... 

Box „     ... 

Sequoia,  U.S.  A per  cube  foot 

Mahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 
lin.  thick  

„  Honduras  ...      „    ... 

f,  Mexican „    ... 

„  African  „    ... 

Cedar,  Cuba „    ... 

,,  Honduras    „    ... 

Satinwood     „    ... 

Walnut,  ItaUan „    ... 

„      American  (logs)      


15  2 

16  2 

17  12 
16  2 
16  2 
10  17- 
15  5 
71  0 
60    0 

135  10 

120  10 

20  10 


£18  10 
16  10 

6  5 

7  10 
10    5 

9    0 

8  5 
6  5 
5  10 

5  5 

6  0 
6  0 
8    0 

is   0 

0    3 


3    „ 
3i„ 


0  10 
0  3 
3    1 


Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12ft 

by  llin.  : — 
Quebec,  Pine,  1st  £22 


0 

2nd 18    5 

„             3rd  11  15 

Canada  Spruce,  1st 11  10 

2nd  and  3rd   8  10 

New  Brunswick 8  10 

Riga    7  10 

St.  Petersburg 8  10 

Swedish 11    S 

Finland S  15 

White  Sea 11  15 

Battens,  all  sorts   6  10 

Flooring  Boarda,  per  square  of  lin. : — 

1st  prepared £0  13 

2nd  ditto     0  12 

Other  quaUties    0    6 

Staves,  per  standard  M  ; — 

U.S.,  pipe £37  10 

Memel,  cr.  pipe  220    0 

Memel,  brack 190    0 


to 


0  8 
0  7J 
0  5 
0  5} 
0  3i 

0  3J 

1  9 
0  7J 
3     1 

by  liJn. 

£29    5 
23  10 

14  0 

15  1) 
10  0 
10    0 


16 
19 
10 
19 
14 


£0  19 
0  16 
0  14 

£45  0 
230  0 
200    0 


STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0    2    3 

Red  Mansfield  ditto 0    2  4J 

Hard  York  ditto     ,    ...    0    2  10 

Ditto  ditto  6in.  sawn  both  sides,  landings, 

random  .^izes per  foot  sup.    0    2    6 

Ditto  ditto  3in.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

random  sizes  „    ...  £0    1    3 

•  All  F.O.R.  London. 
Bath  Stone,  deUvered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0    10 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddiagtun 

Depot „    ...    0    1  65 

Ditto       ditto       Nine  Elms  Depot  0    1  8i 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft.  average  :  — 

Brown  White 

Whit  Bed.   Base  Bed. 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry  .,- per  foot  cube  £0    1    5|  ...  £0    1  7J 

Delivered  on  road  waggons " 

at  Paddiogtou  Dep  »t    ...I  n    9    1  n    9  91 

Ditto    Nine  Elan  Depot...  >.,■■■"■'•■    ■■■    "    ^  '■i 
Ditto    Pitnlico  Wharf 


PILKINGTON  &  CO. 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT    OHAMBEBS, 

KINO  WILLIAM  STBEET,  LONDON,  B.O. 

Siegitttr*d  Trad*  Mark: 

POLONCEAOMILTE 

Patent  Asphalte  and  Felt  Roofing. 

ACID-RESISTINa    ASPHALTB. 

WHTTB  SILICA  PAVING. 

PTRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE, 

Telephone  No.  6319  Avesoe. 

WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,    WALNUT, 

TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCfYWOOD 

MBECHANTS, 

120,   BTTNHILL  ROW,   LONDOlf,   E.C. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 


FEVaK    ASD    CO. 

8.  d. 

Blocks  Palotte  Banc  Franc  ...    1    5 

Ditto  ditto    Banc  Royal  ...  1  3 

Ditto    Euville  1  9 

Ditto    Coinblanchiea... 3  0 

Ditto  Massangis  (Roche)    ...  2  6 

OILS. 

Linseed   pertun  £19 


per  c  ft.  ex. 

steamer  London, 
do.        do.        do. 
do.        do.        do. 
do.        do.        do. 
do.        do.        do. 


Rapeseed,  English  pale 

Do.,  brown „    ... 

Cottonseed,  refined „    ... 

OUve,  Spanish „    ... 

Seal,  pale    ._ ,    ... 

Cocoanut,  Cochin ,,    ... 

Do.,  Ceylon  „    ... 

Palm,  Lagos „    ... 

Oleine „    ... 

Lubricating  U.8 per  gal. 

Petroleum,  refined „    ... 

Tar,  Stockholm per  barrel 

Do.,  Archangel „    ... 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  tun 


10 

15 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
6 
7 
0 
6 

19 
0 


0 
0 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0  „ 

0,  .. 
5J,. 

0  „ 


to  £20  0 
„  23  15 
„  22  5 
..  24 
„  32 
,.  29 
„  82 
»  25 
„  27 
„  19 
..  0 
.t   0 

1 

1 
37 


With  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  that 
portion  of  Great  Clowes-street,  Salford,  kaowa 
locally  as  the  Cliff,  from  slipping  into  the  Irwell, 
the  corporation  have  decided  to  expend  £5,551  upon 
the  operation. 

The  work  of  restoring  the  fine  old  parish  church 
of  H  iwarden  has  commenced.  The  roof  and  steeple 
are  undergoing  renewal  or  repairs,  and  some  of  the 
vaults  in  the  body  of  the  church  have  been  filled 
with  concrete.    The  coat  will  be  £550. 


Inunediate  use. 


£239    0 

0 

238    0 

0 

222    0 

0 

190    0 

0 

178    0 

0 

145    0 

0 

143    0 

0 

136    0 

0 

136    0 

0 

117  15 

0 

Schedule 

+ 

20  p.c. 

.    £1,615 

0 

0 

.      1,598 

0 

0 

.      1,555 

0 

0 

.      1,479 

0 

0 

.      1,385 

0 

0 

.      1,333 

0 

0 

.      1,292 

0 

0 

.      1,246 

0 

0 

1,10J 

0 

0 

!•         990 

0 

0 

TENDERS. 

•«•  Correspondenta  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tenderiag— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Battersea. — For  reconstructing  boiler  flue  at  Gideon- 
road  School,  for  the  London  School  Board  :  — 

Hammond,  W 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd 

Lathey  Bros 

Triggs.  E 

RocKhill  Bros 

Ronald.  R.  S 

■Williams,  R.  E.,  and  Sons  ... 

Do wsett  and  Jenkins 

Garrett,  J.,  and  Son 

Tucker,  E.  B.,  Lavender  Hill* 
•  Accepted. 

Eethnal  Geees. — For  redividiog  classrooms,  &c.,  for 
the  London  School  Board  in  Turin-street  Boys'  and  Girls' 
School : — 

Johnson  and  Co 

TurnbuU  and  Son       

AVood.  F.  and  F.  J 

Lawrance,  E.,  and  Sons 

AVUliams,  G.  S.  8.,  and  Son 

Stewart,  J 

BuU.  F 

Grover,  J.,  and  Son 

McC.trmick  and  Sons 

Belcher  and  Co..  Ltd. 

Marchant  and  Hirst,  High  gate-road* 
'Accepted. 

Brixham.— For  street  improvements  in  St.  Mary^a 
Ward,  tor  the  urban  district  council :  — 

Hayman,  P.  (accspied)        £971  12    2 

Chelsea.— For  carrying  out  various  improvements  at 
Victoria  School,  for  ihe  London  School  Board  ;  — 

General  Baildera,  Ltd £539    0  0 

Chinchen,  F.  T..  and  Co 519    0  0 

Hammond,  W 503    0  0 

LatheyBros 4S9    0  0 

"Willmjtt,  J.,  andSons         425    0  0 

Hide,  W.  R.  and  A 365    0  0 

Polden,  S.  (accepted) 351    0  0 

Chelsea.— For  reconstructing  boiler  flues  at  Ash- 
burnham  School,  for  the  Loudon  School  Board  :  — 

Sims.  J.  R £--i21  0  0 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd 189  0  0 

General  Builders,  Ltd 187  0  0 

KiceandSon 169  0  0 

Rockhill  Bros. 158  0  0 

Ronald,  R.  8 154  0  0 

WUliams,  R.  E.,  &  Sons 148  0  0 

Tucker,  E.B.,  Lavender  Hill'        ...         122  0  0 
•Accepted. 

Clapham  Park,  S.W.— For  new  graded  school  to 
to  provide  accommodation  for  996  children  on  the  Bonne- 
ville-road  site,  Clapham  Park,  for  the  London  School 
Board :  — 

Carmicbael,  J.  ..         ...        

Hoiliday  and  Greenwood,  Ltd. 

Lath-^y  Bros 

Maryland,  J. .  and  Sons        

Stimpson  and  Co 

Higgs.  F  andH.  F 

Bowyer,  J.  and  C.      ...         

Smith,  J.,  and  Sons,  Ltd 

Downs,  W.        ...         ...         

Mitchell.  W.  J.,  and  Sons 

Walhs,  G.  E.,  and  Sons 

Lawrance,  E.,  and  Sons       

Treasure  and  Son        ...         

Gan-ettand  Son.  J 

Appleby,  J.,  and  Sons  

Holloway  Bros.,  Ltd.  

Mtrtin,  Wells,  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Patrick,  J.  and  M.,  Wandsworth* 
*  Accepted. 

Dalton'-in-Furnes3.— For  painting  the  council  offices, 
for  the  urban  district  council ;  - 

Fisher,  J.,  Market^street,  Dalton...         £74    0    0 
(Accepted.) 

{Continued  on  page  XV.) 


£21,517 

0 

0 

21,460 

0 

0 

21,279 

0 

0 

21,233 

0 

0 

20,611 

0 

0 

20.637 

0 

0 

20,593 

0 

0 

20,552 

U 

0 

20,535 

0 

0 

20,483 

0 

0 

20,478 

0 

0 

20,338 

0 

0 

20,325 

0 

0 

20,310 

0 

0 

20.273 

0 

0 

20,062 

0 

0 

19.665 

0 

0 

19,411 

0 

0 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Blackpool— New  Offices,  Sefton-street C.  Arthur,  34,  Victoria-street.  Blackpool : 

Howden,  Yorks -Sewerage  Improvement  £13 Henry  Green,  Clerk,  R.D.C.  oaices,  Howden.  Yorks  

Stonehaven —Additions  to  Town  Hall .■ George  Murdoi^h.  Burgh  Surveyor,  Stonehaven,  N.B 

Heywood— Library  ff  4,500) £3D  (merged),  £20,  £10 J.  Ainsworth  Settle,  A. M.I. CIS.,  Borough  Engineer,  Heywood 

Ayr— Hospital  ,^ J.  E.  Shaw.  Clerk  to  Lunacy  Board,  County  Baildinga,  Ayr    

I.,ey]and,  Lanes— Laying-out  Land  (11, 90*2  square  yards) £15  15s M.  H.  "Wilkinson,  Surveyor,  21,  Towng.ate,  Leyland   

Brighton— Hospital  for  Women  (Assessor)    £50,  £30,  £20  Leonard  Holmes,  Hon.  tec,  76,  West-street.  Brighton 

Dublin— "Workmen's  Cottages I Francis  B.  Ormsby,  Secretary,  Kingsbridge  Terminus.  Dublin    

Bromley,  E.— PubUc  Libraiy £75  (mergedl,  £25 Harley  Heckford,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Sur.,  Hiah-street,  Poplar,  E  .. 

Eawtenstall-Free  Library  and  Town  Hall  (Assessor)  £100,  £50,  £30 A.  "W.  Lawson,  A.M.I. C.E.,  Boro'  Surveyor,  Rawtenstall 

"Vienna- Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General, 22,  Laurence-Pounteney- 

lane,  E.C (1904) 

Acton,  "W.— School  (250  places)  (Assessor) Spercent.;  £30,  £20    B.  8.  Gott.  Clerk  to  Governors,  Guildhall.  "Westminster 

Gillingham— School  (90O  places) E.  T.  Atchison,  Sec.,  8,  "Waterloo-place.  New  Brompton,  Kent  

Fraserburgh— Higher-Grade  School  (650  pupils)  Alex.  Henderson,  Clerk  to  School  Board,  Fraserburgh  


Aug 

31 

aept 

12 

12 

14 

22 

26 

29 

30 

Oct. 
Mar 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


Epsom— Stables.  Src,  at  Sewage  Farm    

Quadring— Restoration  of  Nave  Roof,  &c 

Northampton— Carsbeds.  "Work.shops,  Arc 

Distington— Alterations  to  House 

Kidwelly,  "Wales-Alterations  to  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel 

Pontiottyn— Vestry  at  Zoar  Baptist  Church 

Epsom— Depot,  Church-street 

Invtj-urie— House  at  Newbigging 

Northampton— Power  Station  Buildings 

Beaton  Delav.al— St.  Stephen's  Mission  Church   

Pwllheli— Nine  Houses,  Ala-road 

Cummertreea- Additions,  i-c 

Aberdeen— Cottage  at  Horsewells 

Stourbridge-Free  Library  and  Technicallnstitute  

Strathdon— Steading  at  Farm  of  Delavine 

Preston— Tramway  Power  Station 

Trevethin—Church  Sunday  School   

Plean  Junction— Passenger  Station  

Strathdon— Alterations  to  Stable,  &c.,  "Wester  Tournahaish  ... 

Brithdir— School,  &c 

Glasgow— Crosehill  and  CTOvanhill  District  Library    , 

Stainbum — Five  Cottages 

Buinley- Offices,  Queensgate  Car  Depot    

Stourbridge- FreeLibraryandTechnicallnstitute   

Newchurch— Rebuilding  Church    

Coventry— Six  Houses,  King  Edward's-road 

Guildford— Additions  to  Whitmoor  Common  Hospital 

North  Shields- Accumulator  House  at  Electrical  Station 

Hasland— Mixed  School 

Cardiff— Electrical  Department  at  Infirmary 

Guildford— Porter's  Lodge,  i-c,  at  "Woodbridge  Hospital   

East  Acton— Isolation  Hospital  Buildings  at  The  Friara 

Coventry— Shops  and  Stores,  Harnall-lane,  East 

Hford-Post  Office  

Grassmoor— Mixed  School   "        .     '   '      . 

Easter  Coltfield— Cottages '.'.'..[. 

Caerau— Manager's  House  

"Woolmer  Forest —Ten  Six-roomed  Houses  

Kinsale— Six  Cottages 

Cardiff— Extension  of  Trinity  Congregational  School    

Hemsworth— Caretaker's  House,  &c 

Otley— Stabling.  &c 

Huddersfleld— Five  Lock-Up  Shops  at  Crodand  Moor 

Knaresborough  -  Engine-House 

Cleethorpes- Shelter,  &c 

Llandilofawr  -  Organ  Chamber  at  Parish  Church   

Shelley— Enlargement  of  Manager's  Hbuse  

Upton-on-Sevem— Isolation  Hospital 

"Warrington-Glass  Roof,  Bank  Park  ...  .  

Marsden— Choir  Stalls,  &c 

Swansea— Alterations  at  Harbour  Offices  

Risca— Fifty  "Workmen's  Dwelhngs  

"Wombwell- Six  Houses,  Hough-lane 

Epsom— Long  Grove  Asylum  Foundations 

Milnsbridge- Alterations  to  Three  Shops,  Market-street 

Rhymney— Rebuilding  St.  Mark's  Church 

Tooley-street,  S.E.— Out-Relief  Stores.  St.  Olave's  Union  

Barrow-in-Furness -Alterations  to  Old  Municipal  Buildings  .. 

Llanelly— Additions  to  Lloyd-street  Chapel  

Paddington— Room  at  PubUc  Baths,  Uueen's-road ." 

Lancaster— Shop  Front 

Colwyn  Bay— Isolation  Hospital    '.     ....'.'. .'....'. 

Leeds— Rebuilding  Office  Premises,  Albion^trcet 

Newcastle-on-Tyne— School,  Forsyth-road    / 

Grimsby— Sub-Balancing  Station 

Newark— "Workhouse  Infirmary ......!.......!!!.'.'..!.!!.!..!!! 

Selly  Oak— Boiler-House  at  "Workhouse 

Builth  "ft'ells-Rebuilding  Portions  of  St.  Mary's  Church  

Montrose— Carnegie  public  hbrary   

Elgin— Rebuilding  Business  Premises ,      . 

Birmingham— Enlargement  of  Head  Post  OflSce '.'. 

Crookston— Poorhouse  

Nuneaton -Infirmary  and  Laundry  ..7  '.'7' 

Barry  Dock,  Cardiff-Branch  Post  Office    

Troedyrhiw— Boys'  School  (400  places)    

Portadown- Alterations  to  Annagh-road  Presbyterian  Church 
Newark— Infirmary  Buildings.  Bowbridge-road 

Leicester-Enlargement  of  Head  Post  Office 

Halifax-Admimstrative  Block  at  "Workhouse,  Gibbet-street  .. 

Goldthorpe— School 

Halifax— Three-Story  Warehouse  and  Bakery''King-steeet  7! 

Drogheda— Cycle  "Works,  &c 

Bristol— Tobacco  "VV"arehouse3 ] 

New  Maiden— Public  Offices,  Fire  Station,  &c!7..'.....7.7!!!.!!7 
Burton-in-Lrnsdale- "Wesleyan  Sunday-school     . 

Tumberry— Hotel  ..., 

Batley— Town  Hall  Extensions  ..7!..77!.7!!  .7!.77.....  .   .  '   " 

Cannock— Laundry  Alterations,  &c .7! ..7..!.7.!7 

"Wem— Market  House "7" 

Pontypridd— Public  Offices,  Morgan-street  7..  .7777!!  7!] 

Penygraig— Two  New  Departments 

Birmingham— Engine  and  Boiler-Houses,  &c !!!!!!..!!!!..!... 

Barry  Docks— Mercantile  Marine  Oflice !!.!!.!!!!!!!!! 

Hemsworth  — Fifteen  Houses !!.!..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Leeds— Five  Houses  and  Shops.  Harehilis-lane     !!!""! ! 

"Wcstgate— Rebuilding  Front  of  Elephant  and  Castle  Hotel  !!! 
Nottingham— Board  School,  Sneinton  Boulevard 


BTJILDINSS. 

Urban  District  Council   


Corporation . 
Trustees    .... 


Urban  District  Council 
Corporation 


School  Board 


Urban  District  Council 


Corporation 

Caledonian  Railway  Co. 


Gelligaer  School  Board 
Corporation 


Tramways  Committee .. 
Urban  District  Council 


Coventry  Perseverance  Co-op.  Soc. 

Joint  Hospital  Board   

Tynemouth  Corporation 

School  Board  


Joint  Hospital  Board   

District  Council 

Coventry  Perseverance  Co-op.  Soc. 

H.M.  Commissioners  of  "Works 

Hasland  School  Board 


North's  Na\-igation  Collieries  Co. 

"Woolmer  "White 

Rural  District  Council 


School  Board   

"Whitaker  and  Co.. 


Rural  District  Council  . 
Urban  District  Council 


Shelley  S:  Shepley  Gaslight  Co.,  Ltd. 

Rural  District  Council 

Park  Committee 


Harbour  Trustees 

Urban  District  Council    , 

Mrs.  E.  Bashforth   

L.C.C.  Asyluois  Committee 


The  Vicar.... 
Guardians  ... 
Corporation . 


Borough  Council    

Properties  Committee  ... 
Urban  District  Council 


School  Board  

Corporation 

Guardians 

King's  Norton  Union  Guardians  . 


Town  Council 

"William  Ramsay    

H.M.  Commissioners  o£  "Works.. 


Guardians 

H.M.  Commissioners  of  "Works  .. 
Merthyr  Tydfil  School  Board 

Guardians 

H.M.  Commissioners  of  "Works... 


Bolton-upon-Deame  School  Board ... 

Philip  J.  Fuiiiam  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!. 

Docks  Committee  

Maidens  and  Coomhe  U.D.C 

Trustees'  

Glasgow  and  South-"We3tem  By.  Co. 

Corporation 

Guardi.ans 

Urban  District  Council    

Urban  District  Council    

Ystradyfodwg  School  Board 

Corporation 

H.M.  Commissioners  of  "Works 


Fred  Terry  ... 
School  Board 


Edward  R.  Capon,  Surveyor,  Bromley  Hurst.  Epsom Aug 

C.  Hodgson  Fowler.  F.S.A.,  The  College.  Durham  

A.  Fidler,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Eng..  OuUdhall.  Northampton  „ 

S.  D.  Stanlev-Dodgson,  Somerset  Hou^e,  Whitehaven , 

Anthonv  and  Sons,  Anchor  House.  Kidwelly „ 

The  Rev.  R.  Jones,  Pontiottyn.  Wales  „ 

Edward  R.  Capon,  Surveyor,  Bromley  Hurst,  Epsom  „ 

Davidson  and  Garden,  12,  Dee-street.  .-Vberdeen „ 

A.  Fidler.  A.M.I.C.E..  Boro'  Eng..  Guildhall,  Northampton  „ 

C.  S.  Errington,  A.R  LB. A,,  Grainger-st.West,  Newcistle-on-Tyne    „ 

Henry  Thomas,  Architect.  7,  Castle-ditch,  Carnarvon „ 

A.  Sinclair  Nicol,  Clerk.  Manse  of  Cummertrees,  Ennan    „ 

Alex.  Stronach,  jun..  &  Sons.  Advocates.  '20,  Belmont-st.,  Aberdeen    „ 

Frederick  Woodward,  Architect.  Town  Hall,  Stourbridge „ 

Charles  Christie,  Factor.  Est-ate  Office,  Strathdon ,, 

"W.  H.  Tittensor.  Electrical  Engineer.  25,  Burrow-road,  Preston ,, 

D.  J.  Lougher,  Bank  Chambers.  Pontyponl   , 

The  Company's  Divisional  Engineer,  16.  Killermont-st.,  Glasgow  ...    „ 

Charles  Christie,  Factor.  Estate  Office,  Strathdon 

James  and  Morgan,  MM.S.A..  Charles-st.  Chambers,  Cardiff  

O.  B.  Walker,  Measurer,  65,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  , 

Joseph  Iredale,  Stainburn n 

G.  H.  Pickles,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Burnley    „ 

Frederick  Woodward,  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Stourbridge „ 

Travers  and  Ramsden,  Architects,  44,  Church-st.,  Leigh.  Lancashire    ,, 

Harrison  and  Hattrell,  Architects,  23,  Hertford-street,  Coventry 

A.  J.  Stui-ges,  Architect.  High-street.  Guildford ,, 

J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth „ 

RolUnfon  and  Sons.  Archts.,  13,  Corporation-street,  Chesterfield „ 

Edwin  Seaward,  F.R.I.B.A..  Architect.  Cardiff „ 

E.  L.  Lunn.  Architect,  36,  High-street.  Guildford   „ 

D.  J.  Ebbetts,  A.R  I.B.A.,  242.  High-street.  Acton,  W „ 

Harrison  and  Hattrell,  Architects. '23,  Hertford-street,  Coventry  ...    „ 

J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

RolUnson  and  Sons,  Architects.  13,  Corporation-street,  Chesterfield..  „ 
A.  and  W.  Reid  and  Wittet,  Architects,  Elgin  ,, 

E.  W.  Burnett  and  Son,  Architects,  Tondu 

Rake  and  Cogswell,  Architects,  Pnidenti.al  Buildings,  Portsmouth  ..    „ 

John  Murphy.  Clerk.  Board-room.  Workhouse.  Kinsale. , 

The  Rev.  D.  Tyssill  Evans,  5,  Eton-place,  Cardiff „ 

W.  E.  Richardson.  Architect.  Rothwcll,  Leeds  „ 

H.  Chippendale.  Architect.  Guiseley,  near  Leeds  „ 

J.  Berry,  Architect.  3.  Market-place,  Huddersfield  „ 

William  Lupton,  44.  Station-parade,  Harrogate , 

E.  Rushton.  Engineer.  Poplar-road,  Cleethorpes  „ 

David  Jenkins,  F.R.I. B..\.,  Architect.  Llandilo , 

E.  W.  Lockwood,  Architect,  37,  Byrom-arcade,  Huddersfield  „ 

Lewis,  Sheppard,  and  Son,  Archts.,  50,  Foregate-street,  Worcester..    „ 

Thos.  Longdin,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Warrington   „ 

Kirk  and  Sons,  John  William-street,  Huddersfield  „ 

John  Thomas.  A.M.I.C.E..  32,  Fisher-street,  Sw.ausea „ 

J.  Williams.  Engineer,  Public  Hall.  Risca    .-. 

A.  B.  Linford,  Architect,  Carlton  Villa,  Wombwell „ 

The  Clerk,  Asylums  Committee,  6,  Waterloo-place,  S.W „ 

John  E.  Lunn.  Architect.  Milnsbridge , 

J.  Llewellin  Smith  and  Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare » 

Newman  and  Newman,  Architects,  31,  Tooley-street,  S.E t. 

"The  Borough  Engineer,  Barrow-in-Furness 

D.  L.  Jones,  Architect.  12,  West-end,  Llanelly „ 

E.  B.  B.  Newton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W...    „ 

T.  Cann  Hughes.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster > 

Wm.  Jones,  A.5I.I.C.E  ,  Station-road,  Colwyn  Biy ,i 

Thos.  Winn  and  Sons.  Architects.  92.  Albion-street,  Leeds  

C.  S.  Errington,  A.R. LB  A.,  Grainger-st.West.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  „ 
W.  A.  Vignoles,  M.I.E.E..  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Grimsby..    „ 

A.  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  King-street.  Nottingham „ 

C.  Whitwell  end  Son,  Architects,  Temple-row,  Birmingham .. 

Telfer  Smith,  M.S.A.,  Architect,  Builth  Wells „ 

J.  Lindsay  Grant,  Architect,  Manchester  .i 

R.  B.  Pratt,  Architect,  Bank  Buildings.  Elgin  *i 

The  Secretary.  H.M.  Office  o£  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

MacWhannell  and  Rogerson,  5S,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow  » 

H.  Quick.  Architect,  64,  Hertford-street,  Coventry ,> 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

J.  Llewellin  Smith.  Architect,  Aberdare  » 

T.  Hou3ton.  Archit*?ct.  Wellington-place.  Belfast ■ ». 

Arthur  Marshall.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect.  King-sitreet,  Nottingham..    „ 

The  Secretiirv.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

W.  Clement  Williami,  F.IM.B.A.,  Archt..  29,  Southgate,  Halifax..  „ 
Higginbottom  and  Wa»staff,  Architects,  Saltergate,  Chesterfield  ...  „ 
Jackson  and  Fox.  Architects,  Rawson-street,  Halifax » 

F.  H.  Tallan,  Architect,  356,  Kildare-street,  Dublin    

W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer,  Cumberland-road.  Bristol    jt 

Wm.  Hope.  Architect,  Seymour-road.  Hampton  Wick  »» 

R.  Richardson.  Halfway  House,  Cantsfleld,  Kirkby  Lonsdale  .. 

James  Miller,  F.R.LB.A.,  15.  Blythewood-square,  Glasgow .. 

W.  Hanstockand  Son,  Architects.  Br.anch-road,  Batley oept. 

Ashton  Veall,  81,  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton 

James  Brown,  Architect,  12,  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury .> 

Henry  T.  Hare.  F.R  I.B..\.,  Architect,  13,  Hart-street,  W.C » 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage.  Pentre 

Mansergh  and  Sons.  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster ** 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W >> 

■las.  Simmons,  Hague-lane,  Hemsworth  

W.  Mason  Coggill,  Architect,  Stourton,  Hunslet 

John  Jackson,  Architect,  Barry-street,  Bradford « 

F.  B.  Lewis,  City  Architect,  Guildhall,  Nottingham    
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PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

CAUTION.  USERS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  SHOULD  BEWARE  OF  CEMENT  ADULTERATION 

Many  Cements  of  British  and  Foreign  manufacture  contain 
Rubbish  of  all  Descriptions,  such  as  GYPSUM,  KENTISH-RAG 
STONE,  BRICK-RUBBISH,  SAND,  FURNACE-CLINKER,  &c.,  to  an 
extent  in  some  cases  of  25  per  cent. 

PURE  PORTLAND  CEMENT-the  only  Cement  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  time-is  made  solely  from  CHALK  and  CLAY. 


INS  IS  T  ON  HA  VI NG  A  GUAR  AN  TEE  THA  T  NO  MA  TERIA  L 
OF  ANY  KIND  HAS  BEEN  ADDED  TO  THE  CEMENT 
AFTER  LEAVING  THE  KILNS. 

THE  RED-CROSS   BRAND  is 

Pure,  Well   Burnt,  Finely  Ground,  of 
High  Specific  Gravity  and  Tensile- 
Strain,  and  is  specially  adapted 
for  use  in  Sea- Water. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  made  solely  from 
CHALK  and  CLAY  without  admixture. 


^^ 


'"^  RED-CROSS  BRAND  '^ 

Manufactured  on  the  River  Thames,  at 

LION  WORKS,  WEST  THDRROCK.  ESSEX, 

BY    THE 

WouLDHAM  Cement  Co. 

(1900)   LTD., 

35,  QREAT  ST.  HELEN'S,  LONDON^  E.G. 

(WHERE    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED.) 

Teleoeams:    "ENEICIIING,  LONIxjN."  TELEruoxE,  No.  184G  AVENUE. 
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BUILDINGS— oTjfmuerf. 

Bramhope— House Child  and  Co.,  Architects.  lJr>.  pHrk-laie.  L''e39 

Woodhoupe-Chib  Premises    North-West  Ward  Liberal  Asfoc.   ...  T.  A.  Buttpry  and  S.  B.  Birds.  Ar.;hitect,  1.  Basinghill-*!  .Leeds 

Thiirles  -Residence WillJara  Maher.  Main-street.  Thurlt^s   

■Whitby— Additions  to  Bagdale  Old  Brewery R.  D.  Spaven  and  Co Harold  Q.  Walker,  Architect,  Skinner-street,  Whitby   

GJyncorrwg  — Four  Houses   Daniel  Lewis.  Glyncorrwe: 

Winfrith— Alterations  to  Winfrith  House Edward  Hughes F.  R.  Bates  Architect.  Newport.  M^n.  ..  

Bishop  Auckland— Minister's  House,  Cockton-hill T  E.  Davi-lson,  Architect.  Newci**tle-on-Tpne 

Hereford— Furniture  Repositorv.  Comnn^rcial-rr-ud   Greenlands,  Ltd W".  W.  Robinson,  Architect,  Kinsr-^treet,  Hereford 

Brampton,  Cumberland— Teachers'  Residence,  T^ees  hill  School    The  Rev,  T.  W.  Willis.  Linercost  Vicarage,  Brampton   ., 

Rowboath  Chick,  St.  Osyth,  Essex— Reeidenoe Mrs.  F.  J.  Flower G.  Gardiner,  Architect.  Minne  Parade,  Clint>a-oa-Sei  

Salford-Pchnol,  Liverpool -street L.  C.  Evans.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall   HaKord .    

Wimbledon— Two  Blocks  of  Flats Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fam.  Assoc.  ...  C.  E.  Lancaster  Parkinson.  A.R.T  R.A..  4(   Bedford-r.-»w.  W.C.  ... 

Colchest*^r-Wesleyan  Church  and  School  Goodey  and  Cressall.  Archit-^cts.  Victoria  Chiaibers,  Colchester  ... 

Macclesfield— Prnvisif>n  Shop Equitable  Provident  Society Jabez  Wriaht.  Arohitet  t  Maccleaft.ld    

Bingley- Detached  Residpncf.  Myr*le  Grove  Estate  E.  H.  Parkinson,  Architect,  Old  Branch  Cbamhers,  Bradford  ..  .. 

Lonefleet- Tnfirniaiy  Buildinfjs  at  Workhouse H.  F.  J.  Barnes.  Architect.  Poole   

Leeds    Additions  to*  Mear  wood-road  Council  School Education  Committee  W.  S.  Braithwaite.  Architecf..  Calverley-'^treet.  L^^is 

Keswick— Rei^lating  Black  Lion  Inn  and  Cottage    Jennings  Bros.,  Lti..  Castle  Brewery,  O'ckermnu^h    

Hull— Villa,  Newland    John  M.  Dossor,  A.R.I.B.A..2,  Minor-street,  HuU 


I 


ELEOTRIOAIi    PLAITT. 

Northampton— riant,  &c Corporation A.  Fidler.  A.M.I.C  E.,  Boro'  En?  ,  GuiWha'l  Northampton  Aug.  iJ 

West  Hsm-Traction  Switchboard,  &c Town  Council J.  K.  Kock,  Boro'  Eleo.  Ei]^..  Abbey  Mill-i,  Wnat  Him   2j 

KinR'a  Heatb.  Birmingham— Electric  Tramway  (3  miles)    Urban  "District  Council    C.  H.  Gari^by.  Engineer.  2f)  Victoria-street.  We-*tmin-'ter,  S.W.  ..    .    „     2k 

Hacliney.  N.E.— Arc  Lamps,  &c Boronah  Council    Robert  Hammond.  M.I  C,E  .  64.  Victoiia-streot.  We.stminster. -S  W.    .,     8t" 

Sydney— Generating  Set N.S.W.  Railway  Commissioners The  Aeent-General  for  New  South  Wale.s.  9,  Victoria-street,  S.  W  ..  Sept.  II 

Liaunceston,  Tasmania— Electric  Meters  (50C)  Corporation Wm.  Corin,  City  Elec.  Engineer,  LauncL'ston,  T.ismaQia    »     28.. 

ENGINEERINO. 

Boskoop,  Holland— Acetylene  Plant Town  Council P.  A.  Ottolander,  Bnskoop,  Holland Aug.  15 

Noitbampton-  Tramways  Permanent  Way  Corporation A.  Fidler,  A  M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Eng..  Guildhall,  Northampton  ,.  15 

Uandilo-FawT- Bridge  over  the  River  Qarnant  Llandilofawr  Rural  District  Council  Evan  Jones,  Surveyor,  f^lancenen  Llandilo    ...  - J* 

Selkirk-Concrete  Service  Tank Town  Council  H.  W.  Taylor,  A.M.I. C.E..  St.  NichoUs  Chambers,  Newcistle-on-r.    ,,  lo 

Llandilo-Fawr— Bridge  over  the  Berrach  Brook Llandilofawr  Rural  District  Cr  uneil  Evan  Jones,  Surveyor,  Glancenen,  Llaudi'o it  ^M 

Birmingham— Bacteria  Beds  Tame  and  Rea  Dist.  Drainage  Board  John  D.  Watson.  Engineer.  Tvburn,  neur  Birmingham ..  MM 

Cheadle— Tramways  Permanent  Way Cheadle  and  Gatley  U.D.C C.  R.  Braby,  A.M  I.C.E.,  13,  Warren-street.  Stockport „  Ir^ 

Asterby,  Homcastle— Rebuilding  Bridge  over  Stream  Rural  District  Council W,  H.  Holmes.  Surveyor,  4,  Church-lane.  Horncastle  !• 

Nelson— Widening  Canal  Bridee,  Scotland-road P.ans  Committee   B.  Ball.  A  II  I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  To  vn  Hall,  Nelson    „  18 

Lyndburst— Sewage  Disposal  Works New  Forest  Rural  District  Council...  Bennett,  Son,  and  Berry,  Engineers,  Southampton  .«  IS 

Maesteg— Waterworks  Urban  District  Council    Joseph  Humphreys,  C  E..  Engineer,  Maesteg,  01am ,.  W 

Barrow-in-Furness -Water-Tank  at  Workhouse Guardians J.  M.  Mcintosh.  Architect.  ComwaUis-i-treet,  Barrow .,  19 

Salford— Bevel  Gears,  &c..  for  Sewage  Works  Corporation  The  Borough  Engineer's  Office.  To  vn  Hill,  Sal'ord  i.  Id 

Usbridge— Ventilation  and  Water-Supply  Works  ...  Joint  Hospital  Board  J.  Freebaim  Stow.  Engineer,  Corn  Exchange,  Uxhridge    ,.  VL^ 

Eotherham— Boiler  at  Destructor  Works  Sewage  Committee R.  E.  W.  Berrington.  M. I. C.E.,  Wolverhampton   i.  JgK 

Chartham  Downs— Extension  of  Fire-mainsatLunatic  Asylum  KeLt  County  Asylums  Committee  ...  W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect.  4,  St.  Margaiet's-street,  Canterbury wjl 

Newton-in-Makeifleld— Reservoir  {SCO.CCO  gallons)  Urban  District  Council    C.  Cole,  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Earlestown,  Lmcashire i.  gSl 

Leigh,  Lanes— Water-Main  (16in.)  Gas  and  Water  Committee James  Gibson,  Gas  and  Water  Engineer,  L'igh.  Lxncs  ,.  Wjj 

North  and  South  Shields -Floaling  Landing  Stages  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners...  Robert  Urwin.  Secretary,  Bewick-street.  Newcastle-on-Tyne .,  V^i 

Macclesfield— Laundiy  Machinery  at  Woikhouse    Guardians Whittaker  &  Bradburn.  Archt"..  19.  King  Ed ward-st.,  Macclesfield    „  « 

Highworth— Water-Supply  Works Rural  District  Council F.  Bedman,  Engineer.  31,  Wood-street,  Swindon i.  »J 

Manchester— Weiphbridtre  and  Lift  at  Electricity  Station  Flectricitv  Committee  The  City  Surveyor's  Office.  Town  Hall,  Minchester „  »• 

Llanrwst— Extension  of  Water-Mains Llanrwst'Urbau  &Gyrionydd  R.D.C.  R.  R.  Owen.  Clerk.  Union  Offices.  LUnrwst    i.  '• 

Clutton -Waterworks    Rural  District  Council William  F.  Bird,  C.E..  Midsomer  Norton,  near  Bath  „  S5 

Burnley— Seven  Sewage  Tanks Corporation O.  H.  Pickles.  A  M.I.C.E  ,  Boro'  Sur  ,  T.)wn  Hall,  Burnley » 

LyntoD.  Devon— Waterworks Urban  District  Council W.  H.  Chowins,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  I.,ynton .•  36 

Swindon— Tramways  Permanent  Way Corporation Lacey  and  Sillar.  Engineers,  2.  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster  ...    „  » 

Abergavenny- Carburetted  Water-Gas  Plant  Town  Council The 'Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Abergavenny .•  Jj 

Devonport- Telescopic  Gasholder C  rporation  ..  Kidney  E.  Stevenson.  Engineer,  Gasworks.  Devonoort ,.  w 

Kempston— Sinking  Shallow  Well Urban  District  Council   Beesley.  Son.  &  NichoUs.  Enga.,  u,  Viitoria-t.,  We.stminster  8.W.    „  59 

Devonport-Cast-irun  Main  Gas-Pipes    Corporation  Stevenson  and  Bur.ital.  Engineers,  3S,  Parliiment-street.  8.  VV  „  » 

Aberdeen- Widening  Pocra  Quay Harbour  Commissioners R.  Gordon  Nicol.  Engineer.  Aberdeen  >i  |[ 

Belfast— Graving  Dock Harbour  Commissioners G.  F.  L.  Giles.  Engineer,  Harb  lur  OtEce,  Belfast m  *} 

Hounslow- Steam  Fire-Engine Heston  and  Islewoith  U.D.C H.  J.  Baker.  Clerk  Town  Hall,  Honnslow Sept.  1 

Southampton-Pumping-Engines Coipontion  J.  A.Crowther.  A  M.I.C.B,  123  High-.street, '^oittha  opton   „  I 

Aston,  Birmingharo-EeconstructingTramways Urban  District  Council    Robert  Green.  A.M  ICE. .  37,  Waterloo-street.  B'rraoigham   » 

Paddington,  W.- Four  Sweipirg  Machines  Borouph  Council    E  B.  B.  Newton.  A.M  I.C.E  ,  Sur  .  Town  Hall.  Paddington,  W S    ^ 

Jassy.  Roiimania- Waterworks Corporation  M.  Paiano,  Engineer.  Technical  Otfice,  J.assy,  Hou:nani.i   ,,  m    H 

Greenwich.  8.E.-Four5,00(iH.P.  Steam-Engines  London  County  CouncU  The  Clrrk.  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens.  8.W Ojt.  6    H 

Valletta  Malta— Lift  Construction ..  .    The  Receiver-General  and  Director  of  Contracts.  Malta,  Valletta   SI    ^ 

Cairo-Three  Road  Bridges  over  the  Nile Ministry  of  Public  Works  The  0.  Intel.  Branch.  Board  of  Trade,  50.  Pariiament-st.,S.W.  (1954)  Feb.   1 

Nottingham— Laccathire  Boiler  at  Union  School  Guardians G  Muncaster  Howard.  Clerk,  Shakespeare-street,  Nottingham — 

Eochford,  Eesex-Boiler  J.  Featherby,  Bishop's  Stortford.  Easjx    — 

FENOINO    AND    WALLS. 

Pontypridd— Retaining  and  Fence  Walls  (340  yards)  Urban  District  Council    P.  R.  A.  'Willoushby,  A.M.!  C.E..  Surveyor,  Pon'ypridd Aug.  17 

Gillingham— Brick  Wall  Urban  District  CouLcil    F.  C.  Boucher.  Clerk.  New  Bromoton.  Kent    W 

Portsmouth— Fence  and  Gates  to  Allotment  Grounds The  Borough  Engineer's  0£Bc«.  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth    1* 

Leeds-  Fencing  over  Culvert.  Cross  Stamford-street The  City  Engineer's  Office.  Mmicipal  Buildings,  Leeds „  1^ 

Manchester-Setting-hack  Entrance  Gates  at  Cemetery  Parks  Committee  The  City  Architect,  Town  H:.ll.  Manchester  19 

Penrith- Dry  Stone  Wall  (110  roods) Rural  District  Council Thomas  Watson,  Surveyor,  Kirkoswald ,  24 

FURNITURE    AND    FITTINOS. 

Eustington-Fnmiture.  &c.,  to  Millfield    Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    T.  Duncombe  Mann,  Clerk,  Embankment,  E  C Aug.  1' 

Burnley-Furnishing  Harcher  Clough  Council  Schools A.  J.  Shaw.  A  R  I.B.A.,  and  T.  E.  Vowles.  A.R.T.B.A.,  Burnley  ...    ,.     2S 

Pudsey— Reseating  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Church-lane Danby  and  Simpson,  Architects,  10,  Park-row,  LejJs ..   .      — 

PAINTING. 

Crewe— Street  Lamp  Columns  (700) Electric  Lighting  Committee H.  H.  Denton.  Electricity  Works,  E  He? ton-road.  Crewe   Au j.  15 

Mansfield- Post  Oflice.  Market-strett Corporation R  Frank  Vallance,  Borough  Surveyor,  Mmsfleld 1' 

Glasgow- Crossbill  and  Govanhill  District  Library    Corporation O.  B.  Walker,  Measurer,  65,  Bafi-street.  Glasgow 17 

Llandilofawr- Parish  Church David  Jenkins,  F.R  IB. A..  Architect.  IJandil.)    ,.     I" 

Wellington- Ofiicps,  House,  and  Outbuildings Urban  District  Council    G.  Riley,  Suiveyor,  45,  Walker-.street,  Wellington.  Salop „     1' 

Wombwell-Six  Houses,  Hough-lane Mrs.  E.  Bashforth A.  B.Linforl.  Architect.  Carlton  Villa,  Wombwell : ,«  ..     W 

Leeds— Union  Inhrmaiy,  Beckett-street Guardian.s         James  H.  Ford,  Clerk,  Poor-Law  OffiiM,  Leeds    *' 

Pershore-Jubilee  Bridge    Rural  District  Council W.  Bullnck,  Surveyor,  Wick.  Pershore  » 

^ortbfleet- Fencing  (7fiO  yards) LTrhan  District  Council    J.  Honeycombe,  District  Survey.ir,  Council  Offiies,  Nnrthlleet „     m 

Northfleet- Cemetery  Buildings  and  Council  Offices Urban  District  Council    J.  Honeycouihe.  District  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Northdeet !; 

Halifax    Block  at  Gibbet-street  Workhouse ,    W.  Clement  Williams,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  29,  Sauthgate  Halifax  •„     ^ 

Swansea- Smallpox  Hospital,  Gamgoch  Common  Rural  District  Council : T.  Trevor  Williams  Surveyor,  Alexandra-road.  Swansea — 

Moiley-Market  Hall ., w.  H.  Jowett,  Craig  Vale  House,  Mjrley    — 

PLUMBING    AND    GLAZING. 

Dundee-Extension  of  Offices,  i-c Gas  Commissioners   Alex.  Yeill.  Enaineer,  Giswirks,  Dundee    Aag.  15 

Glasgow-  Crossbill  and  Govanhill  District  Library    Corporation O.  B.  Walker.  Measurer.  6).  Bath-street.  Glasgow  " 

Portsmouth-Plumbing  Work    Corporation A.  Hellard,  Town  Clerk,  Town  HxU,  Poitsmouth »= 

ROADS    AND    STREETS. 

Pnnthend-on-Sea— Making-np  Streets Corporation E.  J.  Elford,  M  T.M  E  ,  Borough  Surveyor.  8outhend-on-Sea Auj.  17 

Balfiray- Streets,  &c James  Lind.»ay   Gilbert  Thomson.  C.E  ,  nil  Bath-street,  Glasgow „  Jl   ■ 

Iton.ford  -lioadmaking Rural  District  Council E.  O.  Bodeu  Surveyor,  Victona  Chambers,  Victoria-road,  Rimtora    ,.  I; 

Halifax-Private  Improvement  Works   Halifax  C.iipf.ration   James  Lord,  C.E  ,  Borough  Engineer,  T  >wn  H  ill,  Halifax   „  Ji 

Basford.  Notts-Widening  Road   Rural  District  •  ouncil  Geo.  W.  Hawley.  Surveyor,  York  Chambers,   King-st  ,  Nottingham    „  1' 

Leathei  head -Road  Iraprovementa  Urban  District  Council    T.  Salkield,  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Leuh^rh^al ..  J» 

Wimbledon-rar-PavingPIaygrounds.Dundonald-rd.  Schools  I'ilucation  Committee  Thomson  and  Poineroy,  Architects,  Hill-ro id.  Wimbledon  J» 

Bamsley-Woiks.  New  Bridge-street Town  Council J.  Henry  Taylor,  M  I.C.K..  Boro'  Sur..  Manley  House,  Barn-ley J" 

Manchestcr-Setiing  Back  Ontes  at  Philips  Park  Cemetery  ..  ..  Parks  Committee  City  Arfhiteot,  Town  Hall,  Manchester '. 

Wimbledon-  Tar-Paving  Playgrounds,  Uueen's-roa  .  Schools..  Education  Committee  Thomson  and  Pomeroy  Architects,  Hill-road.  Wimbledon  ,.  '■' 

Paddinpton,  W.— MaUing-up  and  Paving  Lauderdale-ioad  .  ...  Borough  Council    E.  B.  B.  Newton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Padlingtoa,  W ^j 

•Tatam  Brow -Divertmg  Highway   Bootle  Kur.%1  District  Council    lohn  Clark.  Brou^'hton-iu-Furuess    •••■•    •>  • 

Paddington,  W.-Making-up  and  Paving  Biddulph-road Uorou^ll  Council    E.  B.  B   Newton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Pad  lington.  W.  ..     „  Jj 

Bushey,  Ueits-Widening  Aldenhsni-road     Hertfordshire  County  Council  Uiban  A.  Smith,  Couotv  Surveyor.  41.  Parliament-street.  S,  W |' 

Stamford— Making-up  Streets  on  NorthHelds  Estate .  T   W.  Hayward    A.M  I  C  E    S,  St.  Mary' s-street,  Stamford jl 

Stcvenoge-LevelUng,  &c.,  Basils-road  and  Grove-read  Urban  District  Council    Wm.  Onslow  Times,  Clerk,  U.D.C.  OlBciS,  Ste/enage  ..  '* 
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PEEPAEATOBY   PROFESSIONAL 
WORK. 

IN  the  earlier  stages  of  building  operations 
a  good  deal  of  a  preparatorj-  nature  has 
to  be  considered  by  the  architect,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  come  to  this  task  with  some 
knowledge  of  requirements.  There  is  first 
what  we  may  term  the  negotiable  stage,  in 
which  the  architect  has  to  deal  with  land- 
owners, lessees  of  various  kinds,  various 
•easements,  by-laws,  and  regulations  of  local 
authorities — all  very  important  matters. 
Business  tact  and  legal  qualifications  are 
necessary  in  the  transaction  of  these  pre- 
liminary duties.  Not  many  architects  are 
capable  ;  they  have  not  had  the  training ; 
controversial  business  questions  are  quite 
foreign  to  them.  The  man  who  can 
make  a  bargain,  who  is  clever  at  com- 
promises, is  the  sort  of  individual  that 
will  succeed.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment  the 
kind  of  transactions  to  be  conducted.  The 
building  owner  wants  to  purchase  land  for 
building,  and  the  architect  has  to  approach 
the  land  owner  or  his  surveyor.  The  terms 
are  everything,  for  it  would  not  answer  to 

Eurchase  land  at  a  price  which  would  render 
uilding  on  it  unremunerative.     The  archi- 
tect, representing  his  cUent,  cannot  advise  him 
to  purchase  land  without  knowing  the  con- 
ditions ;  it  may  mean  many  thousands  for 
an  area  of  land  which  will  be  reduced  con- 
siderably after  the  requirements  by  the  local 
authority  are  met ;   for  instance,  they  may 
require  a  roadway  to    be    formed    on   one 
side    of    the    site    necessitating    a    curtail- 
ment   if    area,    or    even    the    widening   of 
an   existing   road    which   the  ground  land- 
lord  or  his   surveyor  has  not  said  a  word 
about  ;     but     such     astuteness     is    only    a 
matter  of  business.     On    the    other    hand, 
the  architect  who   is   acting  for  his  clients 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  these  restric- 
tions ;  he  ought  to  be  able  to  ascertain  how 
much  area  there  is  really  available  for  build- 
ing, whether   there  is  any  easement  to  be 
satisfied,  what  drainage  is  necessary,  what 
the  soil  is  Kke,  .and  other  matters  as  to  the 
kind  of  business  Kkely  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  eligibility  of  the  land  for 
,  residential  purposes ; — all  these  are  questions 
i  which  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
fessional adviser  before  he  can   advise  his 
client  to  embark  on  any  building  specula- 
tion.    These  points  may  make  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  value.     Even  the  formation 
!  of  a  road  will  cost    something,  besides  re- 
I  ducing  the  area  for  plots ;  and  the  architect 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  roughly  what  a  road 
of  macadam  will  cost  of  a  certain  width.    He 
must  be  prepared  with  a  price  for  a  certain 
I  width,  say,  30ft.,  which  will  amount  to,  say, 
i203.  to  403.  or  more  a  lineal  yard,  according 
;to  its  construction.     An  archicect   is  some- 
Jtimes    employed  to   make    a    plan  for  new 
{business  premises,  or  to  suggest  an  improve - 
iment  to  old  premises  ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe 
for  him  to  sit  down  and  prepare  a  set  of  draw- 
iingsfo'r  building   or  for  additions  without 
I  tnaking  preliminary  inquiries.     The  client,  if 
|f  V  business  man,  may  know  what  his  liabilities 
''.s  a  leaseholder  are— whether  there  are  any 
fasements  of  light  to  respect,  what  his  neigh- 
■'our's  rights    are;  but  the  architect  is  ex- 
'ected  at  least  to  make  himself  acquainted 
'ith    them.     Here  at  least  his  powers  as  a 
egotiator  may  come  into  play.     His  plans 
low  an  addition  to  the  old  buildiu"-  which 
ould    considerably   lessen    the    light    that 
ow  oom?s  over  it  to  an  opposite  or  adjacent 
uldmg  which  may  have  rights  of  light,  and 


his     only    course    to     avoid     an     injunc- 
tion   to     restrain    is    to    consult    with    the 
owner  of  the   dominant   tenement   and  en- 
deavour to  make  terms  that  will  be  agreeable. 
He   ought   to  be   prepared  to  tell  his  own 
client  what  compensation  or  annual  payment 
in   the   form  of  rent  should  be  paid  to  the 
dominant  owner  or  is   reasonable,    and  for 
this   purpose   negotiations  must  take  place 
between  the  servient  and  dominant  tenement 
owners  as  to  an  agreement  or  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money.     By  thus  acting  in  time  an 
action   for   damages    may    be    stayed,  or  a 
mandatory  injunction  refused.     The  Ancient 
Lights   Bill   to    amend  the   law  relating  to 
easements  of  light,  which  was  read  a  first  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  form  the  basis  of  all  future  negotia- 
tions.    We  have   lately  drawn   attention  to 
the  main  provisions  of  this  Bill,  one  of  which 
is  that  the  owner  of  a  building  intended  to 
be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  has  to  prepare 
plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  such  build- 
ing, which  must  be  certified  by  the  surveyor 
as  to  their  correctness.     This  is  a  duty  that 
wUl  devolve  on  the  architect.  The  certificated 
plans  will  be  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
the  survey,  and  will  establish  beyond  doubt 
the    exact    positions    of    all    windows    and 
heights.     The  dominant  owner  will  bo  given 
facilities  to  inspect  such  plans,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  make  any  objections,  or  state 
the  terms  on  which  he  will  permit  the  ser- 
vient owner  to  erect  his  building.     Here  the 
obligations  of  the  architect  of  the  dominant 
owner    will    be  called  into   operation.     He 
must  be  prepared  to  point  out  any  objections 
to  the  design  of  the  intended  building,  which 
will    entail    a    careful    examination   of  the 
drawings  certified — a  responsible  duty ;    he 
must  be  able,  it  necessary,  to  negotiate  the 
terms  of  agreement,  to  state  any  alterations 
necessary  to  be  made  in   carrying  out  the 
building  or  alteration,  or  be  able  to  give  some 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  his  client.     Or  the  matter  may 
be    carried    to    arbitration,   in   which    case 
these  questions  will  be  determined,  the  com- 
pensation agreed  to,  and  the  costs  to  be  paid 
by  either  party.     But  before  anj'  reference  is 
made  to   arbitration,    the    architect   of    the 
servient  or  dominant  owner  may  recommend 
to  his  client  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.     He 
can  suggest,  for  instance,  alterations  in  the 
plans,    light  -  reflecting    surfaces,    or    other 
means  to  lessen  the  obstruction  to  light,  and 
thus  avert  the  resort  to  arbitration.     These 
are  matters  that  the  architect  on  either  side 
can  do  much  to  control.     Only  a  qualified 
architect  will  be  able  to  inspect  the  plans 
and  sections  of  the  servient  owner,  and  to 
advise  his  client  to  accept,  or  otherwise,  the 
terms  offered.     Every  client,  whether  he  be 
a   servient  or  dominant  owner,  must  to   a 
large    extent    depend    on    his    professional 
adviser's  opinion  before  he  accepts  or  rejects 
the   notice.     After  the   negotiable    stage  is 
passed,  another  preliminary  of  building  is  to 
make  calculations  of  value  and  cost.     In  this 
duty     the     knowledge     and     capability     of 
the     architect    are    tested.      Many    other- 
wise   excellent    designs    and    schemes    are 
rendered  failures  by  inattention  aad  neglect 
of  these  essentials.     How  many  commercial 
undertakings  come  to  grief  because  of  a  mis- 
calculation of  the  outgoings  or  cost  of  build- 
ing, of  the  over-estimate  of  the  net  income 
after  deductions  have  been  made  ?   Occasion- 
ally the  fault  is  that  no  allowance  has  been 
made    for     capital     outlay    upon    essential 
repairs  or  alterations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
valuations  of  shop  property.    The  gross  v.alue 
has  been    set    down   without  deducting  for 
necessary  alterations.     It  will  be  said  these 
are  matters  outside  the  real  architect's  duty, 
which  is  simply  to  prepare  designs  for  a  new 
building,  and  that  the  client  is  answerable 
for  any  error  in  judgment  as  to  his  business. 
In  a  few  instances  this  may  be  true,  as  when 
the   architect   receives    instructions  to  pre- 
pare   a    design   without   limit   as   to  cost; 


but     in    most   businesses    the   question    of 
profit    enters   largely   in    the   scheme.     Its 
remunerativeness   is   an   element  the  archi- 
tect  is   required    to    keep    in    view,    as   in 
the  erection    of  a  number  of  houses,  flats, 
offices,  or  shops,  or   large   commercial  pre- 
mises.    The  return    upon  capital  expended 
is    regarded    as    important.     The    purchase 
value  of  an  estate  for  buUding  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  houses  or  tenements  which 
can  be  built  on  the  land  at  a  yearly  ground 
rent.     H  the  area  has  not  been  economically 
planned,    the    value    will    be    less ;    or  the 
designer  may  perchance  have  not  taken  into 
account  the  cost  of  formation  of  roads  and 
sewers  at  a  sufficient  sum,  which  may  make 
a   great    difference.     On   these   matters  the' 
architect   is   at    least  expected   to   exercise 
knowledge  and  judgment  in  the  preparation 
of  his  scheme.     A  calculation  of  co.st  must 
be  made  in  some  such  way  as  this  :  we  must 
first  set  down  a  sum  for  cost  of  formation 
and  sewers,  and  legal    expenses.     Then    to 
this    sum    we    must    add    the    interest    on 
non-productive  capital   sunk   in  developing 
the  property  to  take  a  term  of    years,  say, 
at  o  per   cent.,  deducting   the   contribution 
of  purchasers  towards  sewers,  &c.     Adding 
the  cost  of  land  we  get  a  total  sum  represent- 
ing it,  and  the  cost  of  developing  the  same, 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  estimated 
income  derived  from  the  capitalised  ground 
rents,   which    wUl    give   the   total   value  of 
estate  allowing  for  risk  and  losses.    The  pro- 
moters of  many  new  building  estates  under- 
rate  the  cost   of  formation  and  sewers,  the 
losses  sustained  by  not  getting  in  the  con- 
tributions of  purchasers  towards  the  sewers, 
legal,  and  other  expenses  — all  of  which  have 
to  be  set  against  the  income  derived  from 
the  ground  rents.     There  is  an  eagerness  to 
make  a  beginning  before  the  estate  has  been 
developed,  to  get  builders  to  erect ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  estate  does  not  go  off.     Again,  in 
the  valuation  of  land  let  on  lease,  of  which 
term  there  is  some  years  to  run,  judgment  is 
necessary    in     considering    the    prospective 
increase   of    rental    at   expiration   of  lease,, 
or    a    fair     valuation     cannot    be    made; 
to    do    which,    of    course,    it    is   necessary 
to     capitalise    a    sum    deferred    so    many 
years    to    add     to    the    value    upon    basLs 
of  existing  rental.     Valuations  of  this  sort 
are  perhaps  more  the  business  of  the  surveyor 
than  the  architect ;  but  the  work  of  the  latter 
is  so   mixed  up   with  commercial  business, 
and  schemes   of  building  and  iaiprovjment 
are  so  entirely  dependent  on  correct  valua- 
tions, that  the  architect  at  least  is  expected 
to  bring  to  his  duties  as  adviser  a  practical 
knowledge     of     valuation    of     estates    and 
buildings. 

Before  the  design  for  a  building  can  be 
finished  preliminary  calculations  as  to  cost 
are  essential.  In  large  contracts  the  bill  of 
quantities  becomes  the  proper  means  of 
ascertaioing  the  cost  of  a  building ;  but 
this  has  to  be  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  a  specification,  which  should  define 
the  materials  to  be  employed,  and  the 
class  of  work  to  be  executed.  The  architect 
must  necessarily  determine  what  these  are  to 
be.  It  is  the  custom  now  to  leave  a  great 
deal  to  the  surveyor — a  practice  which  may 
have  something  to  oomuiend  it  in  certain 
things  ;  but  the  question  of  determining  the 
kind  of  material  and  items  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  architect.  In  a  well  drawn  up  specification 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  mateiials 
to  be  used  in  the  several  trades,  and  the  par- 
ticular goods  specified,  fittings,  and  decora- 
tion ought  to  be  clearly  stated.  The  client 
ma}-  have  a  preference  for  particular  fittings 
or  wall-papers,  and  the  architect  must  be 
prepared  to  advise  in  these  matters.  L'on- 
sultation  with  the  employer  on  these  subjects 
at  the  onset  will  save  much  trouble  and 
vexation  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  If 
the  buUding  is  a  technical  school,  library,  or 
hospital,  the  architect  ought  to  consult  those 
who  have  special  knowledge  of  the  require- 
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ments  before  he  specifies  the  fittings ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  often  left  to  a  later 
stage,  after  the  specification  and  quantities 
have  been  prepared. 

At  no  stage  of  professional  work  is  pre- 
paratory study  more  necessary  than  that  of 
the  design  itself.  Previous  training  and 
experience  may  be  said  to  culminate  at  this 
period.  The  architect  has  to  bring  the  full 
equipment  of  his  knowledge  and  studies  to 
the  task ;  the  duty  of  thinking  over  the 
problem,  how  it  is  to  be  best  accomplished 
and  the  client's  wishes  to  be  carried  out. 
How  many  designs  are  ruined  by  a  want  of 
preparation  or  study  !  A  commission  is  given 
for  the  design,  say,  of  new  business  pre- 
mises; the  architect,  without  any  previous 
preparation  or  thought  on  the  subject, 
sketches  out  a  plan  like  something  else  of  a 
similar  kind,  submits  it  to  his  client,  and 
sets  to  work  to  prepare  the  drawings.  There 
is  no  time  to  study  or  think  over  the  subject, 
to  examine  other  works,  or  to  consult  with 
experts  about  it — it  has  to  be  done  or  declined. 
This  is  the  modem  way  of  conducting  business. 
It  is  working  at  high  speed.  After  the  building 
is  finished,  often  before,  defects  and  omissions 
appear,  the  client  discovers  mistakes  of  plan, 
complains  of  the  want  of  convenience  in 
some  parts,  of  serious  omissions  which  have 
to  be  made  good ;  but  remedies  are  now  im- 
possible, and  any  serious  mistake  has  to  be 
altered  at  great  expense.  The  error  is  in  not 
considering  it  worth  the  time  to  think  over 
the  subject,  to  consult  the  client,  and 
to  inspect  buildings  of  a  similar  kind 
before  committing  the  design  to  paper  in  a 
final  form.  A  week  or  more,  if  necessary, 
spent  in  consulting  others,  or  studying 
existing  examples,  before  making  a  plan, 
is  always  well  worth  the  delay.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  bring  one's  mind  to 
a  subject  that  is  not  familiar  all  at 
once.  Memory  is  apt  to  be  defective,  and 
some  point  very  important  is  overlooked. 
The  problem  must  be  turned  over  and  over 
in  the  mind  after  consulting  examples,  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  see  the  question  in  its 
true  light.  There  are  some  architects  who 
depend  largely  on  precedents ;  volumes  of 
professional  journals  are  consulted,  every 
plan  that  has  been  published  of  schools,  or 
hospitals,  or  libraries,  and  baths,  is  hunted 
up — a  very  good  means  of  refreshing  the 
memory  as  to  points  of  arrangment  and 
details,  if  accompanied  by  other  more  direct 
means  of  obtaining  information.  What  are 
these?  One  is  to  consult  the  client ;  to  try 
and  make  oneself  conversant  with  his  re- 
quirements and  wishes.  In  the  design  of  a 
house  or  business  premises  this  course  is  the 
most  direct.  The  architect  is  at  once  put  on 
the  right  track ;  he  knows  what  his  client 
wishes  in  respect  of  accommodation,  size  of 
rooms,  or  details  of  the  business.  There  is 
a  good  deal  that  the  architect  must  find  out 
byquestion,by  familiar  and  confidential  chats, 
as  to  mode  of  living,  the  tastes  and  hobbies  of 
the  client ;  if  he  keeps  company,  the  class  of 
trade  and  the  like ;  and  such  intercourse  is 
the  only  way  the  professional  man  can 
understand  the  real  and  family  life  of  his 
client  or  his  habits  and  business.  Clients 
are  often  very  reticent  about  their  private 
life  and  habits :  their  instructions  are  given 
in  a  crude  and  perfunctory  manner,  so  it  is 
the  architect,  if  he  wants  to  get  beneath  the 
crust,  must  try  to  feel  his  way.  Then  there 
are  clients  who  are  quite  unable  to  express 
their  wants  in  an  intelligible  manner  without 
being  drawn  out,  as  it  were,  on  many  points. 
They  have  no  knowledge  of  building,  they 
cannot  "  read  "  plans  and  technical  drawings, 
and  the  architect's  difficulties  are  thereby 
increased.  There  are  others  who  take  their 
knowledge  second  hand ;  they  can  only  point 
to  some  example  of  the  building  they  re<iuire. 
They  have  no  definite  ideas  of  their  own,  and 
therefore  they  must  trust  entirely  to  their 
architect  finding  out  what  they  really  want. 
Few  in  the  profession  have  the  patience  to 


investigate  the  subject  in  this  way.  The 
majority  of  architects  put  the  rough  ideas 
of  their  chents  into  shape  without  any 
further  trouble,  and  the  consequence  is 
there  are  many  alterations  to  make  after 
the  drawings  are  prepared.  Of  course, 
these  relate  to  planning  and  details  chiefly. 
Another  course  open  to  the  architect 
to  obtain  information  is  to  consult  ex- 
perts or  experienced  men  in  the  class  of 
ijuilding  proposed.  This  would  apply  to 
commercial  buildings,  factories,  workshops, 
and  to  the  special  requirements  of  schools, 
hospitals,  libraries,  and  the  like.  In  the 
preparation  of  drawings  for  a  large  shop 
or  business  premises,  where  steel  and  iron- 
work are  largely  employed,  much  valuable 
time  will  be  saved  if  the  architect  consulted 
a  competent  structural  engineer  before  he 
finished  his  drawings,  so  that  the  depth  of 
floor,  the  size  of  main  gii-ders  and  steel 
beams,  columns  and  their  connections,  might 
be  ascertained.  Or  if  there  is  much  terra- 
cotta, the  manufacturer  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately consulted,  so  that  the  large  pieces  and 
blocks  required  for  details  should  be  at  once 
put  in  hand.  For  this  pui'pose  careful 
drawings  to  a  large  scale  should  be  made  of 
the  elevation,  and  every  block  numbered, 
and  every  ornamental  or  moulded  block  must 
be  drawn  in  detail  to  a  scale,  allowing  for 
shrinkage  in  burning.  From  the  neglect  of 
these  preliminary  precautions  many  terra- 
cotta buildmgs  have  been  spoUed  by  the  un- 
equal size  of  the  pieces,  and  the  crooked  and 
uneven  lines  of  the  mouldings.  Considerable 
delay  in  building  has  been  caused  by  inatten- 
tion to  the  early  putting-in-hand  of  details 
for  iron  and  steel  work,  terracotta,  and 
special  stonework.  These  are  the  architect's 
duties,  and  he  should  allow  himself  sufficient 
time  for  the  preparation  of  these  details  before 
the  contract  is  signed.  A  great  deal  of  the 
architect's  time  is  also  taken  up  in  preparing 
for  foundations,  shoring  of  buildings  where 
the  foundations  are  of  a  treacherous  kind.  In 
the  other  class  of  buildings  we  have  mentioned 
expert  advice  is  also  essential.  The  practical 
schoolmaster  or  librarian  is  enabled  to  give 
the  architect  useful  advice  on  a  number  of 
details  relating  to  lighting,  size  of  desks  and 
seats,  the  fittings  of  libraries,  the  position  of 
lifts,  stocking  books,  supervision,  which  no 
treatise  will  give.  The  nursing  staff  or 
hospital  specialist  ought  to  be  consulted  in 
infirmary  planning  and  equipment  before  the 
large-scale  drawings  are  finished,  so  that  any 
little  correction  may  be  made.  In  these  and 
similar  buildings  of  a  specialised  class  the 
architect  cannot  afford  tj  rely  too  implicitly 
on  his  own  general  knowledge  or  book 
studies.  Technical  construction  of  various 
kinds  is  too  large  a  field  to  discuss  here. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  different  floors  used 
in  fire-resisting  construction.  The  architect 
must  have  time  to  think  the  matter  over,  to 
determine  which  system  he  ought  to  adopt, 
and  to  consult  his  client.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary- to  test  the  strength  or  deflection  of  the 
system  used,  and  these  preliminary  investi- 
gations take  thought  and  time.  Then  the 
application  of  steel  and  concrete  to  various 
kinds  of  domes,  staircases,  cantilever  con- 
struction for  theatres,  cannot  be  done 
in  any  perfunctory  manner.  Prepara- 
tory studies  and  inquiries  must  be  made 
before  details  can  be  drawn  out.  These  and 
a  hundred  other  subjects  demand  preliminary 
investigation  before  the  architect  can  safely 
venture  to  adopt  or  specify  them,  and  these 
investigations  entail  incjuiries,  visits  to 
manufactories  and  workshops,  consultations 
with  engineers  and  others,  tests,  &c.  Next, 
of  course,  though  less  direct  as  a  source  of 
information,  is  self-study  through  books.  A 
great  deal  has  to  be  learned  in  this  way,  such 
as  elementary  laws  of  physics,  the  principles 
of  measuring  force  or  stress  by  graphical 
means,  the  elements  of  manufacture,  chemical 
processes,  and  the  like.  Treatises  and  books 
on  the  planning  of  hospitals,   workhouses. 


theatres,  libraries,  baths,  &o.,  teach,  as  a 
rule,  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  aim  at ;  but 
reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  such  means  of 
information,  as  they  are  often  based  on  im- 
perfect data,  and  the  men  who  write  books 
are  in  the  habit  of  giving  second-hand  infor- 
mation in  such  a  general  way  that  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  particular  case  in  hand. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  OBSTRUCTED 
LIGHT. 

OBSTRUCTION  to  light  assumes  every 
conceivable  position  or  attitude  in  rela- 
tion to  windows  in  buildings.  It  is  either  in 
front  of  the  "ancient  light"  or  a  little  on 
one  side,  intercepting  the  sun's  rays  directly 
opposite  to  or  obliquely  to  the  aperture. 
The  obstructing  building  or  wall  may  be 
parallel  to  the  premises  obstructed,  obliquely 
inclined,  or  even  at  right  angles  to  it. 
And  the  light  is  intercepted  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun. 
Writers  on  the  subject  have  devised  ingenious 
ways  of  ascertaining  the  measure  of  obstruc- 
tion. One  recent  authority,  Mr.  Henry 
Bridges  Molesworth,  M.Inst.C.E.,  in  his 
ti-eatise,  "Obstruction  to  Light,"  has  dealt 
with  the  question  from  a  strictly  mathe- 
matical point  of  view.  He  points  out 
that  most  authors  have  used  diagrams 
to  illustrate  their  remarks  which  neglect 
the  effect  of  vertical  perspective;  iu  short, 
taking  a  square  window  of  nine  squares 
or  panes,  the  centre  one  being  the  position 
of  the  eye,  say  a  foot  from  the  window,  he 
shows  that  it  should  be  represented  by  curved 
sides  bulging  outwards,  the  centre  pane 
nearest  to  the  eye  being  the  largest,  covering 
more  of  the  field  of  vision,  the  lines  of  sash- 
bars  above  the  eye  receding  to  a  vanishing 
point  downwards  and  those  below  it  curving 
upwards.  Vertical  lines  to  right  and  left 
will  similarly  meet  in  a  vanishing  point  above 
and  below.  In  fact,  as  he  writes,  what  is 
required  is  the  projection  of  the  object  on  a 
surface  equidistant  at  all  points  from  the 
point  of  vision — a  condition  fulfilled  by  a 
spherical  surface  of  which  the  point  of  vision 
is  the  centre.  His  method  is  to  plot  the 
shape  of  any  building  upon  a  diagram  or 
planisphere  having  circles  of  bearing  and 
parallels  of  altitude,  so  that  the  angular 
position  of  any  point  can  be  plotted  easily. 
His  theory  is  to  assume  the  eye  of  the 
observer  as  being  the  centre  of  a  hollow 
transparent  sphere,  the  sun's  path,  and  the 
position  of  the  obstructions  being  plotted  on 
the  surface  of  the  sphere.  The  theory  is 
sound,  and  the  method  of  plotting  on  a 
planisphere  is  more  accurate  certainly  than 
the  method  adopted  on  the  diagrams  of  many 
authors.  But  it  is  not  our  object  now  to 
explain  this  method  in  detail :  we  would  refer 
the  reader  to  the  book  and  the  graphic 
methods  used  which  can  be  acquired  by  any 
architect  or  surveyor. 

The  many  kinds  of  obstruction  to  light 
call  for  a  roethod  of  finding  out  the  actual 
obscuration  of  lights  in  certain  cases.  The 
question  which  has  so  often  to  be  answered 
in  the  courts  of  law  is  "  What  damage 
the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  this  kind 
has  really  suffered  ? "  and  this  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  or  satisfaction,  imless  the  actual 
amqunt  of  obsti-uction  is  found.  At  present, 
the  methods  used  for  the  purpose  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  surveyor  or  expert  can 
only  view"  the  premises  alleged  to  have 
suffered,  and  try  to  find  out  from  frequent , 
visits  how  much  the  obstructing  building  has 
affected  them.  But  as  the  position  of  the 
sun  is  always  changing,  and  is  different  at 
vaiious  times  of  the  day  and  year,  the  amount 
of  obstruction  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  These 
conditions  make  it  almost  impossible  to  find 
out  the  real  effect  of  a  now  building.  But 
the  actual  (juantity  of  light  obstructed  has 
not  been  a  point  v,  ith  lawyers.   The  question 
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has  turned  more  on  the  right  of  the  dominant 
tenement  owner  to  such  an   amount  of  light 
as  is  reasonably  neoessaiy  for  the  comfortable 
use  and   enjoyment  of  the   dominant  tene- 
.  ment,     or    for    its     beneficial     use     as    a 
place  of     business,    and   the    proposed     re- 
form in  the  law,  Part  III.,   establishes  this 
view,  for  it  enacts,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Act  the  owner  of  a  dominant  tenement 
shall  be  "  entitled  to  such  an  amount  of  light 
passing   over  the    servient    tenement    as  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  comfortable  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  dominant  tenement  if 
a  dwelling-house,  or  for  its  beneficial  use  and 
ooccupation  if  used  as  a  place  of  business,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  than  a  dwelling-house, 
and  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  light  necessary  for  any 
particular  purpose,  trade,  or  occupation."  But 
the  section  does  not  apply  to  a  tenement  in 
which   a   trade   or   occupation   requiring  an 
extraordinary     amount     of    light    has  been 
carried    on    for    ten    years,     (iuestions  are 
usually    settled    on    the   legal    point  as  to 
whether  Ihe  plaintiff's  light  was  "ancient" 
or  not,  without  much  reference  to  the  amount 
obstructed.     A  case   establishing  this  view 
has  just  been   concluded  in  the   Chancery 
Division  by  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  in  "  Barr 
V.  The  City  and  Suburban  Electric  Carriage 
Co.,  Ltd."     The  action  was  for  an  injunc- 
tion   and    damages    brought    by    plaintiff 
for    the     obstruction    of    an    ancient   light. 
BaiT  was  lessee  and  occupier  of  a  block  of 
buildings,  and  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
builder  and   decorator.     The   premises  con- 
sisted of  a  cottage,  with  a  builder's  yard  and 
workshop    behind.      The    plaintiff    had    the 
premises    for    a    term    of     7J    years    from 
Midsummer,  1900,  and  the  light  obstructed 
was  in  the  ground  floor,  and  the  room  was 
used  as  a  painter's  shop,  where  paints  were 
mixed  and    matched.     It  was    alleged   the 
defendants  had  built  a  wall  only  r2in.  away 
from  the  plaintiff's  premises  on   the   south 
side,  and   this  wall  was  only  that  distance 
away  from  the  window  in  the  painter's  shop. 
The  defendants'  ground  was  higher  than  the 
plaintiffs,   and    the    top   of  the  defendants' 
wall  was  2ft.  oin.  above  the  window.     For 
defendants  it  was  urged  that  if  an  ancient 
window   was    established    the  plaintiff   was 
only  entitled  to  very  small  damages.     The 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  referred  to  defendants' 
second  wall,  which  was  farther  off  than  the 
I  one  within  12in.  of  the  plaintiff's  premises  and 
I  parallel  with  it ;  but  it  was  argued  that  if  the 
I  nearest  wall   was  not  there,  there  would  be 
I  some  obstruction  to   the    window  from  the 
[further  wall.     From  the  statements  made  by 
I  the  plaintiff's  council  it  was  alleged  that  the 
Iformer  lessee  (Mr.  Leggett)  lived  close  by, 
land  that  when  he  first  had  the  workshop  this 
Iparticular  window  did  not  exist  in  1878.    He 
|nad  used  this  shop  as  a  kitchen  and  living 
oom,  and  in  1 878,  in  order  to  make  the  room 
fcuitable,  made  the  window  to  have  a  good 
[light.     This  fact  was  borne  out  by  evidence, 
"kough  the  defendant  stated  the  window  was 
aade  within  the  last  two  years.     It  was  very 
Important  for   the   plaintiff  to  have  a  good 
light  in  the  painter's  shop,  and  evidence  was 
brought  forward  to  show  that  since  the  ob- 
struction  the    shop  could   not  be   used  for 
SD'xing  and  matching  colours,  and  the  plain- 
iff  had  to  make  other  arrangements,  and  he 
ised  one  of  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Chelsea,  which 
fas  let  for  lOs.  a  week,  for  the  purpose.     An 
a  J  unction  was  asked  for,  and  a  small  amount 
f    damages.      He  asked  for  a  mandatory 
ijunction     with     regard     to     the     nearest 
,'all,    and    submitted   there    was   also   ma- 
,3rial    obstruction    from    the    further    wall. 
LIS  lordship   held   that   the  plaintiff's  light 
■as   "ancient,''  and  granted  the  injunction 
(ith  regard  to  the  nearer  wall,  and  awarded 
ilaintiff  also  £'2"3  13s.  damages.     Judgment 
|Uowed  with  costs.     It  is  difficult  from  the 
|iport  to  understand    exactly  the    relative 
j)sitions    of    the    two    walls,    which    were 
jirallel  to  each  other ;  but  a  wall  only  12in. 


away  from  a  window  and  2ft.  5in.  above  it 
would,  of  necessity,  very  materially  obstruct 
the  light,  to  say  nothing  about  the  more 
distant  wall.  The  issue  was  decided  upon 
the  fact  that  the  light  was  ancient.  But  the 
proposed  reform  in  the  law  will  not  do  any- 
thing to  alter  the  issue  of  a  case  like  the  one 
mentioned  :  every  dominant  owner  will  bo 
entitled  as  heretofore  to  a  certain  amount  of 
light  passing  over  the  servient  tenement  that 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  "  bene- 
ficial use  and  occupation  of  a  place  of 
business,"  but  he  will  not  be  entitled  to 
"  any  extraordinary  light."  How  that  term 
is  to  be  interjjreted  we  hardly  know ;  but  at 
least  the  obstruction  caused  by  a  wall  a  few 
inches  before  a  window  will  be  amenable  as 
now  to  the  law.  Sub-clause  3,  which  we  have 
(juoted,  refers  to  premises  in  which  a  trade 
requiring  an  extraordinary  amount  of  light 
has  been  continuously  carried  on  for  ten 
years.  A  painter's  shop  for  matching  colours 
for  wall-papers  may  be  said  to  come  under 
this  category,  and  therefore  can  claim  a 
greater  degree  of  light.  We  do  not  discuss 
this  moot  question  now,  but  desire  to  point 
out  that  the  dominant  owner  of  premises 
ought  to  be  protected  by  the  most  careful 
means  available  of  measuring  the  amount 
of  obscuration,  while  the  servient  owner 
should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  more 
than  a  fair  amount  of  compensation  for 
the  raising  or  enlargement  of  his  building. 
The  limitation  of  the  amount  of  light 
received  by  a  dominant  owner  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  to  be  attained  in  an  amendment 
of  the  law,  as  the  effect  of  the  present  law 
has  been  to  hamper  and  impede  building 
improvements  by  the  threat  of  injunction 
and  heavy  compensations.  In  the  future  the 
claim  to  an  "  ancient  "  or  prescriptive 
light  will  not  carry  with  it  the  heavy  penal- 
ties which  are  often  the  result  of  infringe- 
ment ;  but  the  chief  question  will  be  the 
amount  of  light  actually  obscured  in  a  given 
trade  or  business.  There  have  been  decisions 
which  have  conferred  on  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement  a  greater  amount  of  light 
than  he  possessed  previously  without  any 
reference  to  the  particular  trade  or  business 
carried  on.  In  this  manner  the  servient 
owner  has  been  subjected  to  considerable 
interference  and  expense.  To  secure  j  ustice 
to  the  servient  tenement  owner,  the  actual 
measurement  of  the  light  obscured  should  be 
the  basis  of  action. 


ON   BUILDING   TIMBERS.— XXXIV. 

0.\K . 

OAK — Qiteivufi  albii,  the  "white  oak,"  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  its  bark  which  is  whitish 
grey — is  found  growing  from  Southern  JIaine  to 
South-west  Quebec,  through  Central  and  Southern 
Ontario,  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  and 
South  Minnesota,  South-east  Nebraska,  and 
Eastern  Kansas,  and  it  ranges  south  to  North 
Florida  and  Texas.  This  tree  grows  to  about 
100ft.  high  and  6ft.  in  diameter,  retaining  all 
through  the  winter  its  dead  and  withered  leaves  ; 
its  wood  is  hard,  tough,  and  durable,  the  colour 
being  a  medium  brown,  with  light  sapwood.  A 
cube  foot  of  heartwood  weighs  about  461b.  On 
radial  sections  the  medullary  rays  may  be  seen 
arranged  irregularly  in  broad  plates,  giving  that 
handsome  grain  so  peculiar  to  oak  ;  they  are  also 
seen  as  well-marked  lines  on  a  transverse  section, 
reaching  in  some  cases  from  the  pith  to 
the  bark  of  the  tree  across  annual  rings, 
which  are  seldom  concentric,  being  more  or 
less  wavy,  and  differing  in  this  respect  from 
pines  and  other  conifers,  the  rings  of  which  are 
usually  arranged  as  concentric  circles  of  even 
width  round  the  central  pith.  It  is  fortunate 
that  a  description  of  the  various  oaks  found 
growing  in  America  in  no  way  enters  into  the 
scope  of  this  work,  for  there  are  no  less  than  two 
hundred  varieties  growing  in  the  United  States 
alone.  Enormous  logs  of  "  American  oak  "  are 
brought  into  this  country,  chiefly  from  Canadian 
ports,  the  States  usually  sending  oak  over  in 
boards  and  planks,  quartered  or  otherwise.  When 
Canadian  oak  is  opened  the  freshly-cut  surface 


shows  a  pinkish  tint  peculiar  to  this  wood,  and 
by  which  it  may  he  distinguished  from  the  oak 
of  other  countries.  The  logs,  which  are  squared, 
show  a  good  deal  of  rotten  heart,  when  very 
large,  and  the  shakes  are  sometimes  so  large  and 
so  numerous  as  to  make  it  almost  an  impossibility 
to  convert  the  wood  without  wasting  one-half 
of  it. 

A  common  defect  in  American  oak  is  a  twist  in 
the  log,  which  makes  the  wood  quite  useless  for 
joinery.  This  fault  is  easily  seen,  for  the  wood 
"  checks  "  or  cracks  in  drying  along  the  lines  of 
the  medullary  rays,  and  these  cracks  may  be  seen 
ranging  in  continuous  lines  along  each  side  of  a 
twisted  log,  not  parallel  to  the  edges  as  they 
should  be,  but  running  across  the  wood  in  an 
oblique  direction.  In  straight-grown  timber, 
when  a  log  is  squared  the  medullary  rays,  and 
consequently  the  minute  cracks,  due  to  seasoning 
or  drying,  will  all  run  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the 
log.  Any  joinery  made  from  a  twisted  piece  of 
timber  will  "  wind  "  in  the  work,  and  as  nothing 
will  keep  it  straight,  such  wood  is  worse  than 
useless.  Canadian  oak  logs  are  usually  sold 
hero  at  from  £3  lOs.  to  £6  lOs.  per  load  ;  common 
lengths  are  from  35ft.  to  60ft.,  and  the  squares 
from  13in.  up  to  42in.  The  value  of  the  timber 
will  depend  on  its  size  and  condition,  large  sound 
logs  being  the  most  expensive.  As  these  are  50c.£t. 
to  a  load,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  wholesale  price 
of  American  oak  ranges  from  Is.  5d.  to  2s.  7d. 
A  fair  price  for  such  oak  in  sills  would  therefore 
be  (material  only)  2s.  per  cube  foot,  as  small  scant- 
lings only  are  used.  Oak  from  the  United  States, 
Ijin.  and  1  Jin.  thick,  cjuartered  and  dry,  is  worth 
wholesale  (net)  from  2s.  8d.  to  23.  lid.  per  cube 
foot.  The  tame  oak  cut  "  bastard  "  is  worth  from 
Is.  lOd.  to  2a.  per  foot  up  to  liin.  thick.  Prime 
planks  Sin.  thick  by  14in.  up  to  18in.  are  worth 
from  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  5d.  per  cube  foot.  Builders 
generally  pay  Is.  per  foot  superficial  retail  for 
"wainscot"  oak  in  the  inch.  Merchants  buy 
American  quartered  oak  in  the  inch  at  from 
2Jd.  to  2|d.  per  foot,  and  \\ii.  aa  low  as 
Ijd.  Architects  should  therefore  see  that  when 
they  specify  "  wainscot  oak "  they  do  not 
get  stuff  worth  only  one-fifth  as  much.  In 
fact,  the  difference  in  the  value  of  American 
quartered-oak  boards  and  Odessa  wainscot  is  even 
more  than  this,  for  the  latter  are  of  irregular 
shapes,  leading  to  much  waste  in  some  cases, 
whilst  the  former  are  parallel-sided,  and  can 
therefore  be  used  without  much  waste.  A  builder 
who  pays  Is.  per  foot  tor  wainscot  oak  in  the 
inch  will  find  that  it  has  cost  him  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  4d. 
in  his  joinery  owing  to  waste.  An  American 
quartered  board  will  coat  him  only  the  odd  3d.  or 
4d.  under  similar  circumstances.  The  use  of  the 
term  "  wainscot  "  in  describing  oak  will  assuredly 
lead  some  day  to  one  of  those  disputes  lawyers 
are  so  fond  of,  for.  What  is  ' '  wainscot "  ?  and 
What  kind  of  oak  is  ' '  wainscot  oak  ' '  ?  Wainscot 
is  the  panelled  woodwork  which  is  fixed  against 
the  walls  of  a  room,  and  which  covers  these 
walls  from  the  skirting  to  the  ceiling  cornice. 
Along  Ilatton  Garden,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  London  built  about  the  same  time, 
all  the  houses  are  wainscoted  from  floor  to  ceiling 
in  the  entrance  halls  and  best  rooms.  The  wood 
used  is,  however,  seldom  any  other  but  pine — not 
yellow  from  Canada  necessarily,  but  Memel  or 
Rig.a  yellow  cut  from  loga,  called  at  that  time 
"deal."  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  con- 
fusion of  names  that  when  Memel  or  Riga  "  fir  " 
waa  sawn  into  boards  it  ceased  to  be  "fir"  and 
became  "  deal."  Deal  wainscot  was  .always  fixed 
with  very  wide  panels,  which  were  glued  up  in 
several  widths.  The  "  sweating  "  of  the  stone  or 
brickwork  behind  thes"?  panels  softened  the  glue 
in  the  joints,  and  the  latter  soon  gaped  open 
when  the  boards  shrank.  To  prevent  this,  some 
joiners  put  charcoal  behind  the  panels,  others  put 
wool,  whilst  a  paint  made  of  white-lead,  Spanish 
brown,  and  linseed  oil  smeared  all  over  the  back 
of  the  wood  work  was  probably  the  commonest  pre- 
servative used,  as  well  as  being  the  most  efficient. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  this 
wainscoting  was  measured  by  the  superficial  yard 
in  this  way — a  piece  of  string  was  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  wainscot,  and  this  waa  carried  along 
vertically  on  the  face  of  the  panels  and  rails,  and 
pressed  into  the  mouldings,  so  aa,  in  fact,  to  girth 
the  work  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  length  of  this 
string  gave  the  width  of  the  wainscot ;  the  length 
was  obtained  by  measuring  with  a  string  all 
round  the  room  horizontally  in  a  similar  manner ; 
but  aome  joiners  did  not  girth  the  mouldings  for 
the  last  dimension  :  they  measured  the  "  circum- 
ference ' '    of  the  room  with  a  rule  or  rod.     All 
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openioga  were  deducted,  and  shutter  fronts, 
doors,  and  other  joiner's  work  wrought  both 
sides  were  reckoned  as  "  work  and  half." 
Cornices,  dado  rails,  skirtings,  and  all 
moulded  work  planted  en  the  wainscoting  were 
measured  extra  by  the  foot.  Chimneypieces  were 
also  paid  for  extra,  the  framing  and 
panelling  only  being  priced  as  wainscoting 
unless  a  price  per  yard  was  given  at  first  by  what 
the  firms  of  that  time  called  the  "Great,"  that 
is,  inclusive  of  all  such  extra  work.  "  Norway 
oak"  was  used  for  wainscoting,  the  workman- 
ship costing  in  London  '2a.  per  yard  (in  the 
•.«untry  it  cost  twice  as  much  !),  labour  and 
material  os.  to  Ts.  per  yard.  Plain  square  deal 
wainscoting  labour  only  Is.  per  yard  ;  labour  and 
niateri,al  3s.  6d.  per  yard.  In  old  pKce  books, 
Norway  oak,  wainscot,  deal  wainscot,  "  Bisec- 
tion ' '  wainscot  [probably  what  we  call  bolection 
moulded  work),  and  wainscot  of  Dantzic  "  stuff  " 
are  all  mentioned  in  the  compass  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  page  :  but  there  is  no  clue  given  as 
to  what  kind  of  wood  is  meant  by  Dantzic 
"  stuff,"  for  Dantzic  exported  pine  as  well  as  oak 
at  that  time  (1726).  It  is  obvious  from  all 
this,  the  term  "wainscot"  did  not  define  any 
particular  kind  of  oak.  In  fact,  wainscot 
might  be  "deal"  or  any  other  wood.  Another 
name  was  used  merely  to  signify  a  framing 
and  panelling  which  covered  the  wall  of  any 
room  from  floor  to  ceiling.  A  hundred  years 
later  (1820)  "Framed  Wainscotting "  is  defined 
as  thin  "deal"  partitioning,  which  is  to  be 
girthed  with  a  strirg  in  measuring,  as  already 
described.  .Subsequently,  in  the  same  book, 
"  Dutch  wainscot "  is  described  as  "  Dutch  oak," 
of  the  same  species  as  our  English  or  Irish  timber, 
but  of  a  lighter,  quality,  and  the  grain  of  the 
wood  "far  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
duces manufacturers  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
to  connect  it  with  articles  of  household  furniture, 
which  in  the  castellated  mansion  and  the  cutt'igi- 
uvii^c  is  extremely  appropriate."  Further  on  it  is 
said  that  the  Dutch  oak  or  wainscot  is  made  use 
of  for  various  purposes ,  but  chiefly  in  sashes  of 
different  descriptions,  and  in  cabinetwork  for 
libraries,  morning-rooms,  and  reading-rooms,  its 
prime  cost  being  three  times  that  of  "  fir  " 
timber  or  "deal."  Here  "Dutch  oak"  and 
"Dutch  wainscot ' '  are  synonymous  terms,  and 
as  this  oak  was  frequently  used  for  sashes,  doors, 
and  furniture,  it  followed  that  these  might  be 
made  of  wall  lining  according  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  day  !  The  confusion  that  arises  ultimately 
from  this  loose  way  of  speaking  of  wood  converted 
and  unconverted  may  be  appreciated  if  it  is  con- 
sidered that  had  Dutch  oak  been  used  in  the  fii-st 
instance  for  such  work  only,  it  would  be  quite  as 
correct  to  say  that  of  any  room  that  it  was  wains- 
coted with  Dutch  sashes  1  A  book  on  practical 
building  written  in  1850  says  that  "  a  Xorway 
oak  called  Clapboard  is  frequently  brought  into 
London,  and  also  one  that  is  grown  in  Germany 
called  Dutch  Wainscot,  being  imported  from 
Holland ,  to  which  country  it  is  brought  in  floats 
down  the  Rhine."  It  is  explained  that  both  these 
woods  have  been  extensively  used  here,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  wainscot  will  still  be  employed  for 
many  purposes,  for  though  it  is  softer  and  the  grain 
more  open  than  that  of  English  oak,  it  is  also 
less  liable  to  warp.  From  this  it  appears  that 
' '  C'lapboard  ' '  was  another  name  for  Xorway  oak, 
and  "  Wainscot  "  came  to  signify  oak  grown  in 
Germany.  In  both  cases  the  purpose  for  which 
the  woods  were  used  came  to  displace  the  names 
of  the  woods  themselves.  In  modem  price  books 
"  wainscot "  doors,  sashes,  floors,  and  staircases 
are  described  and  priced,  not  a  word  being  said 
as  to  what  the  material  is,  the  writer  apparently 
forgetting  that  wainscot  is  waU  panelling,  and 
nothing  more.  Indeed,  in  the  index  to  one  of 
these  books  the  reader  is  startled  by  finding  that 
wainscot  is  mahogany,  the  item  being  "  wainscot 
mahogany  in  thicknesses."  Crown  oak  "  wains- 
cot "  logs,  planks,  plan(,ons,  and  butts  are  now 
imported  from  Odessa,  Libau,  and  Fiume, 
some  -of  the  qudities  being  described  as 
prime,  fresh,  English  crown  wainscot  logs, 
30  that  trade  catalogues  up  to  date  speak  of 
Odessa  "  Prime  fresh  oak  wainscot  "  and  "  Prime 
fresh  J'.iirj'ish  crown  oak  w.iinscot,"  the  terms 
varying  so  much  that  the  smallest  difference  in 
the  wording  of  a  specification  or  invoice  may  lead 
to  a  lawsuit,  which  would  settle  nothing  but  the 
transference  of  the  entire  value  of  the  wood  in 
dispute  to  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers.  Odessa 
oak  wainscot  logs  sell  for  from  57s.  6d.  to  60s.  at 
p'-r  1.8/7.  cnhe,  some  logs  going  up  to  as  much  as 
703.    The  shape  of  these  logs  will  be  given  in 


another  article.  They  have  one  rectangular  face 
only — that  where  they  are  cut  through  the  heart ; 
two  sides  are  tangential  cuts,  and  the  fourth  side 
is  irregular,  with  the  bark  and  sapwood  left  on — 
This,  however,  seldom  exceeds  lin.  in  thickness. 
As  18ft.  cube  of  best  Odessa  crown  wainscoat 
oak  costs  70s.,  it  follows  that  as  a  little  more 
than  ISO  super,  feet  of  lin.  boards  can  be 
cut  out  of  this  standard  quantity,  lin.  wainscot 
boards  would  be  worth  net  about  iid. ;  these 
boards  are  seldom  retailed  at  less  than  lOd., 
taking  the  boards  as  they  rise  from  the  log,  for 
each  log,  when  cut  into  boards,  is  stacked 
separately,  leaving  5id.  per  foot  profit  for 
handling  and  interest  on  capital.  Odessa  oak 
pIan(,'ons  are  sold  at  from  8.5s.  to  90s.  per  load, 
there  being  usually  from  30ft.  to  lOft.  in  a  plan- 
(;on  ;  butts  of  from  12ft.  to  2-ift.  are  sold  from 
60s.  to  70s.  per  load.  Fiume  round  logs  are  worth 
from  57s.  6d.  to  073.,  the  lengths  being  fr-  m  9jft. 
to  35ft.,  and  the  contents  varying  from  50ft.  to 
I50ft.,  the  biggest  round  logs  being,  of  course, 
the  dearest.  Good  Riga  oak  logs  are  worth  f  5 
per  load  in  the  round:  they  are  from  14ft.  to 
23ft.  long,  and  from  13in.  to  18in.  diameter.  For 
some  reason  or  other  during  the  Gothic  Revival, 
where  church  roofs,  seats,  or  fittings  were  specified 
tobeof  oak,it  was  usually  English  oak ;  as  Portland 
stone  was  more  or  less  identified  with  Classic 
work,  and  Russian  and  German  oak  with  the 
same  styles,  all  these  materials  were  passed 
over,  and  the  woods  and  stones  of  Mediaeval  times 
were  as  closely  imitated  as  the  forms  and  detaOs 
of  doors  and  windows.  In  fact,  English  archi- 
tecture of  the  present  day  has  so  degenerated  into 
a  mere  Imitation  of  bygone  styles  that  even  a 
specialist  in  arranging  the  plates  published  weekly 
by  the  Biildixg  News  is  at  a  loss  at  first  sight 
to  say  whether  the  buildings  represented  are  old 
or  modern  ones.  The  "art"  architects  are  the 
greatest  offenders  in  this  respect,  though  they 
consider  themselves  a  consecrated  class,  as  it  were, 
and  the  salt  of  the  earth,  in  whose  presence  it  is 
indecent  to  speak  of  practical  Imowledge  of 
any  kind,  and  outrageous  to  refer  to  "  5  per 
cent."  Their  works  are  always  miracles  of  self- 
complacency,  incompetency,  and  absurdity.  They 
lecture  and  talk  much  about  "art,"  and  the 
man  who  talks  the  most  has  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  the  man  who  thinks  the  most.  Many 
art  architects  write  "  B.A."  or  "JI.A."  after 
their  names  with  a  view  to  impress  the  public 
with  the  high  standard  of  culture  to  which  they 
have  attained,  forgetting  apparently  that  a 
learned  man  may  be  utterly  deficient  in  the 
saving  grace  of  common  sense,  and  therefore  a 
crank  who  may  develop  into  a  bore  when  he  takes 
to  pen  and  ink,  and  is  allowed  unrestricted  space 
in  a  public  journal.  However,  one  would  be 
thankful  if  those  gentlemen  confined  their  art 
information  to  professional  papers,  and  did  not  let 
the  public  have  it  in  a  more  permanent  form  ! 
During  the  Gothic  Re\"ival  in  this  country,  when 
our  architects  succeeded  in  attaining  to  the 
apotheosis  of  faddism,  "  Dutch  wainscot  "  was 
rigidly  tabooed  in  all  "middle  age"  work 
new  or  restored.  Latterly  the  milder  working 
Austrian  oak  has  been  used  for  pulpits,  screens, 
lecterns,  and  other  fittings  where  there  is  much 
buttressing  and  crocketing  and  little  sense. 
Austrian  oak  comes  here  cut  like  wainscot  logs, 
and  it  sells  at  from  about  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  Od.  per 
cube  foot.  ' '  Figury ' "  planks  Sin.  thick  are  worth 
3s.,  and  lin.  to  2in.  about  2s.  4d.  per  cube  fcot. 
These  may  be  from  llin.  to  2Iin.  wide.  Though 
English  woods  have  not  been  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  articles,  this  appears  to  be  a  fitting 
place  for  a  notice  of  our  own  oak,  which  has 
almost  disappeareil  from  our  buildings.  At  one 
time  all  the  carpentry  and  joinery  of  churches 
and  private  houses  were  of  oak — English  oak 
only.  War  vessels,  too,  were  built  of  it.  One 
alone,  a  70-gun  ship,  would  require  3,000 
loads,  or  as  many  good-sized  trees  as  could  be 
grown  on  fifty  acres  of  land ;  but  this  is  all 
changed — the  only  oak  found  on  a  modern 
building  being  that  in  the  home-made  stock 
of  a  bricklayer's  level,  or  the  extemporised 
mason's  square.  Should  the  architect  specify 
English  oak  sills  for  the  window-frames,  the 
practical  man  assures  him  that  a  good  (sappy) 
imported  Baltic  yellow  sill  will  last  longer,  and 
the  practical  man  generally  comes  out  "  on  top."  1 
The  are  two  leading  varieties  of  oak  in  England, 
Qiu'irti.'^  sfssU{//'}yii  and  Qtit'irtts  pfibcnrnlcfn.  In  the 
first,  known  too  as  the  Durmast  oak,  the  acorns 
grow  in  clusters  close  to  the  shoot,  and  the  leaves  ; 
are  set  on  short  leaf-stalks,  whilst  in  the  other 
(or  old  English  oak)  the  acorns  grow  .simply  on  1 


stalks  lin.  or  2in.  long,  and  the  leaves  are  close 
to   the  twig  without  the  intervention  of   a  long 
leafstalk.     Of  these  two  kinds  of  oak,  the  "lead- 
ing line  "    for  building  is  the  last,  for  it  is  the 
strongest   and  most   durable,  as   well  as  having 
the    most    heart-wood     in     proportion    to    sap- 
wood.      As    chestnut    is    sometimes    mistaken 
for  oak,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  there  is  much 
less  sapwood  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  ;  at 
the  very  outside,  six  rings  of  sapwood  in  a  Spanish 
chestnut   are   nearly  equivalent   to    18   rings   in 
a  common  oak.     The  timber  merchant  buys  oak 
standing,  and  it  takes  a  man  of  life-long  expe- 
rience to  make  even  a  tolerably  safe  guess  as  to 
the  soundness  of  a  growing  tree.     An  old  writer 
said,  "There    is    not    in  Xutnyr   a  thing  more 
obnoxious  to    Deceit   than    the   buying  of    Trcei 
standing,  upon  the  litputat'toH  of  their  uppearancf. 
to  the  i'yc,  unless  the  chnpman  be  extraordinarily 
judicious,  so  various  are  their  hidden  and  con- 
cealed Iiijinin/iex  till  they  he/rHfil  and  siuni  out ," 
so  as  if  to  anything  Applicablf  certainly  there  is 
nothing  which  does  more   perfectly  comprise  it 
than    the    most    flourishing    Outside    of    Trees, 
Fronti  Nulla  Fides.    A  Tmiher  Tree  is  a  Merchant - 
Adrnitiirer.     You  shall  never  know  what  he  is 
worth  till  he  be  Di  nrl. ' '  Unfortunately,  trees  are  not 
the  only  thing  ' '  obnoxious  to  deceit ' '  by  taking 
them  on  "the  reputation  of  their  appearance," 
and  human  beings  are  sometimes  known  to  have 
a  similar  failing.     The  oak  was  a  favourite  tree 
with  the  Druids,  and  catting  mistletoe  from  its 
branches  was   made   a   religious   ceremony   with 
them.     The  Christains,  too,   have  always  valued 
it,  for  in  the  early   days   of   the   Church  in  this 
country  true  believers  knew  the  cross  was  made 
of  oak  because  it  was  so  heavy  !     The  Venerable 
Beds,  who  had  a  taste  for  cabinet  making,  asserts 
it  was  of  Cypress.   Cedar,   Pine,  and  Boxwood, 
whilst  other  divines  contended  for  Cedar,  Palm, 
Cypress,  and  Olive.     Not  only  the  wood,  but  also 
the  juices  of  the  oak,  were  articles  of  trade,  for 
"  by  diversity  of  Percolation  and  Straining,  and 
by  mixtures,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  Chymistry  the 
j  uices  of  the  oak  are  wonderfully  specific  in  Cor- 
roborating the  Entrails,  Reins,  Liver,  Back,"  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Jlodern  science,  which    divides   chemistry  into 
organic    and    inorganic,  wholly    ignoring   that 
which  is  Divine,  has  removed  the  juice  of  oak 
from  the   list   of   drugs   given  in  the  "  Pharma- 
copiciaLondinensis,"  notwiths  landing  thesauctity 
of  its  origin  !     With  the  exception  of  teak,  oak  is 
the  most  durable  wood  used  in  building  in  Eng- 
land at  present.     But  it  must  be  handled  by  a 
man  who  knows  something  about  it,  for  there  is 
no  more  troublesome  wood  if  it  is  not  carefully 
selected  for  building  work.      It   shrinks   much, 
and  never  seasons  apparently,  even  under  cover, 
for  oak   felled   300   years   and  stacked   in   a  dry 
place  will  shrink  after  the  outer  skin  is  removed 
by  planing.    If  the  tree  from  which  any  scantling 
has  been  cut  grew  with  a  twist  in  it,  which  may 
readily  be  seen  in  the  bark  or  naked  wood,  the 
joinery   framed    up   -Huth   it   will    wind,   and   if 
straightened   will   wind  again,    and  continue  to 
wind,  for  the  wood  is  all  cut    across  the  grain. 
If,  again,  there  are  knots  in  the  wood,  they  will,  • 
it  large,  sink  into  the  face  of  a  plank  at  one  side, 
an;l    stick   up    on    the  other  side    of    the   same 
surface.     In  fact,   there  is  no   wood  so  valuable 
for  building    as    English    oak    when    carefully 
selected,  or  any  so  utterly  ■valueless  when  it  ia 
used  indiscriminately  as  it  comes  from  the  saw. 
In  purlins,    principal    ratters,  and    other   main 
bearing  timbers,   all  failures  occur  at  knots,  tha 
pieces  in    course    of    time    being   broken   right  ;| 
through,  though  the  pieces  were  apparently  sound, 
and  stood  up  to  their  work  for  some  four  years 
after  they  were  fixed.     Knotty  beams  "  sag  "  a  ■ 
little,  the  deflection  increases,  and  finally  they  : 
break    across,  leaving    a  cavity,  owing  to  enfl  I 
grain  shrinkage  all  round  the  knot.     Oak  timber 
defective    in    this   way  should   not  be  used  f<K  I 
carpentry.     When    knotty   timber    is    used    £yrl 
joiner's  work    it    seasons   crooked,  .and   if   solldf 
oak     frames   of    cross-grained   or   knotty   woodj 
are    made   to   take   sashes   of   teak,    mahogany,  I 
or  any  other  straight-grained  wood  that  will  not  1 
twist  in  seasoning,  then  in  course   of   time  th*! 
frames  ■nUl  fail,  for  sills,  heads,  stiles,  mullioM,! 
and  transoms  will  all  bend  and  twist  so  machil 
that  in  some  places  the   sashes   may   be   drawnM 
completely  out  of  the  frame  rebates.   After  thirty  ft 
years'  use  of  English  Oiik  in  building,  the  writer 
would  not  look  at  any  knotty  or  twisted  stufi 
except  for  firewood,  and  timber  for  joinery  would 
only  be  used  if  cut  from  the  trunk  of  a  straight- 
grain  tree  from  below  the  first  branch,  and  this 
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decision  has  been  arrived  at  from  the  use  of  both 
kinds  of  wood  under  his  own  personal  super- 
intendence. That  oak  shall  be  durable  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  felled  at  the  right  time. 
At  Portsmouth  in  18l;i  it  was  found  that  some 
war  vessels  built  of  oak  were  sound  after  ninety- 
five  years'  service,  whilst  in  others  the  timbers 
were  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay  after  twelve 
years.  The  reasons  for  this  were  foundto  be  solely 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  the  trees  were 
felled  in  the  winter,  and  seasoned  for  four  years 
before  being  used.  In  the  latter  case  the  trees 
were  felled  after  bark  stripping — that  is  in 
summer,  and  they  were  used  in  a  green  or  un- 
seasoned state.  To  hurry  the  seasoning  of  timber 
in  the  dockyards,  the  authorities  tried  charring, 
liming,  brining,  steaming,  boiling,  and  snail- 
creeping  :  but  these  processes,  one  and  all,  proved 
utter  failures.  Oak  timber  should  always  be  cut 
from  a  ripe  or  fuUy-grown  tree — that  is,  one 
which  shows  a  dead  top.  As  long  as  the  whole 
head  looks  green  and  vigorous,  the  tree  is  grow- 
ing and  the  %vood  immature.  When  a  dead  top 
appears,  the  tree  should  be  cut  down  at  once,  and 
the  timber  cut  into  flitches  or  planks  of  the  size 
required.  In  the  old  days  of  wooden  ships  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  compass  timbers ;  they 
were  also  used  in  framing  the  principal 
rafters  of  barns  and  other  farm  buildings. 
This  made  the  wood  scarce  and  expen- 
sive. A  genius  of  the  time  worked  out  a 
plan  for  making  trees  grow  to  any  design 
required  by  chaining  the  growing  stems  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground.  Another  man,  also 
much  in  advance  of  his  time,  elaborated  a  plan 
for  making  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  grow 
square  instead  of  round,  thus  getting  rid  of 
waste.  But  neither  was  successful,  and  Provi- 
dence saved  the  nation  by  putting  it  into  men's 
minds  to  build  their  war-craft  with  steel  instead 
of  oak.  AVe  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
square  trunk  was  not  a  success,  for  then  the  trade 
would  not  have  been  plagued  with  IIoppus,  his 
string  measure  and  quarter-girth,  or  the  113 
divisor  !  There  are  some  curious  statistics  given 
about  the  size  of  oak  trees.  In  old  books  on 
forestry  there  is  a  record  of  one  which  measured 
four  yards  in  diameter,  breast  high,  and  had  a 
trunk  40  yards  long '.  Unfortunately  for  the 
reputation  of  this  giant,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
slight  mistake  had  been  made  in  noting  the 
dimensions,  for  feet  were  written  down  as  yards. 
One  hundred  feet  may  be  taken  as  the  outside 
height  of  a  fully-grown  oak  tree  in  England. 
Scantlings  cut  from  the  centre  of  the  heartwood 
of  an  oak  are  stronger  than  any  cut  nearer  the 
sapwood.  It  is  also  true  that  scantlings  cut  near 
the  sapwood  are  stronger  than  heartwood.  As 
these  statements  are  umtuaUy  destructive,  how 
are  they  to  be  reconciled  'r  The  heart  of  an  old 
tree  always  decays  first  at  the  pith,  and  in  many 
such  trees  the  heart  has  disappeared  completely, 
leaving  only  a  thin  shell  of  heartwood  to  support 
the  sapwood.  Before  the  heartwood  was  thoroughly 
decomposed,  it  must  have  passed  through  every 
iBtage  from  soundness  to  rottenness.  At  first  the 
jheartwood  was  harder  than  any  other  part  of  the 
[tree :  then  it  gradually  failed  as  decay  progressed, 
until  it  was  no  longer  the  strongest  part  of  the 
wood,  but  the  weakest,  the  strong  wood  then 
being  that  immediately  inside  the  sapwood. 
peart  of  oak  is  therefore  the  strongest  wood  in  a 
:ee  which  has  just  attained  its  maturity  after 
|rigorous  growth,  as  it  is  the  weakest  in  an  over- 
ijrown  tree  with  rotten  branches,  for  as  these 
[ipring  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  sj  when  they 
ire  neglected  decay  is  carried  into  the  trunk  until 
|he  whole  is  destroyed.  All  poUard  oaks  are 
lollow-hearted  trees  ; — the  wood  being  used  for 
irnamental  purposes  only,  makes  this  failure  a 
aatter  of  no  importance. 


'ALL-PAPERS  AND  WALL-COVERINGS.* 

A  PRACTICAL  handbook  on  the  above  sub- 
X.  ject  for  decorators,  paperhangers,  archi- 
•  is,  and  others,  by  Arthur  Seymour  Jennings, 
itor  of  T/ir  Itcoriitor,  &c.,  has  just  been 
:il'li8hed  by  the  Trade  Papers  Publishing  Co., 
■J;  The  author,  in  the  well-reproduced  illus- 
it ions  and  text  of  this  volume,  gives  a  good 
I'lpral  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  the  materials 
;i  methods  of  wall-hangings,  and  the  manu- 
;tare  of  wall-papers.     The  cost  of  production 
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by  improved  machinery  has  been  reduced  con- 
siderably, and  the  most  artistic  hangings  can  now 
be  obtaiijed  at  very  low  prices.  The  illustrations 
include  not  only  English,  but  French,  American, 
and  German  designs.  The  author's  hints  on  the 
selection  of  papers  will  be  found  valuable.  Many 
mistakes  are  made  by  those  who  select  wall- 
paper for  rooms,  in  regard  to  the  height  and 
size,  and  the  aspect  and  light,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  room.  Chapters  I.  and  II.  contain  useful 
advice  on  the  question  of  selection.  A  cheap 
paper  well  chosen,  as  the  author  says,  is  often 
more  satisfactory  than  an  expensive  one  which 
has  been  selected  without  due  consideration  of 
the  position  it  is  to  occupy.  Jlr.  Jennings  remarks 
"the  size,  shape,  and  light  of  the  room  must 
be  carefully  considered  in  selecting  a  paper,  the 
light  being  of  the  utmost  importance.  ...  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  the  tenant  or 
owner  of  house  will  visit  the  showrooms  of  a 
wall-paper  dealer  and  make  a  selection  for  the 
different  rooms  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  would  be  used  in  choosing  the  material 
for  a  dress.  Because  the  design  is  pretty  or  suits 
the  taste  of  the  person  who  is  making  the  selec- 
tion, it  is  accepted,  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
it  is  suitable  for  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  or 
not."  For  this  purpose  the  author  recommends 
the  plan  of  selecting  two  or  three  different 
patterns  for  each  of  the  principal  rooms, 
which  are  to  be  temporarily  fastened  by 
tacks  upon  the  walls.  A  few  rules  are 
laid  down.  The  author  says  the  occupier's 
taste  should  be  consulted  in  making  the  selec- 
tion, as  some  people  have  an  aversion  to  par- 
ticular colours  :  on  some  yellowish-greens  have  had 
the  effect  of  making  their  heads  ache,  and  there 
are  certain  hues  which  are  favoured.  Certain 
principles  must  be  observed  in  the  height  ami 
length  of  room  as  compared  with  the  breadth  and 
aspect.  A  dining-room  should  be  cheerful.  If 
it  faces  the  south,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
use  the  same  paper  as  if  it  faced  the  north, 
because  the  amount  of  sun  admitted  would  be 
very  different.  A  very  lofty  room  might  be  fur- 
nished with  a  very  deep  frieze,  while  a  low  room 
would  require  a  paper  having  vertical  stripes  to 
give  apparent  height.  A  long  and  narrow  room, 
he  saj's,  "  should  never  be  hung  with  a  very  set 
pattern,  as  the  perspective  will  tend  to  increase 
the  length.  It  would  be  better  to  divide  the  walls 
up  into  panels,  although  this  to  some  extent 
accentuates  the  length."  These  and  other  con- 
siderations, like  light,  aspect,  height,  and  other 
visual  elements  are  most  important,  and  are 
irrespective  of  the  uses  of  the  roams.  We 
may  call  them  physical  or  physiological 
reasons,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on 
them  as  based  on  certain  laws  of  vision.  For 
walls  intended  to  have  pictures,  the  wall-paper 
should  be  considered  as  a  background — not  a 
pattern  or  a  scheme  of  pronounced  colour  ;  but 
how  seldom  this  is  observed !  It  is  one  of  the 
common  mistakes.  Lately  a  more  correct  taste 
has  been  followed  ;  perfectly  plain  backgrounds 
or  "  ingrains"  have  been  used,  which  were  used 
in  the  United  States  many  years  ago.  Chosen  in 
proper  colourings,  and  with  bold,  brightly 
coloured  friezes,  the  author  recommends  them. 
The  bright  friezes  may,  we  think,  be  a  mistake 
in  some  rooms.  Of  course  the  flatness  and 
avoidance  of  gloss  is  desirable,  also  that  the 
colour  of  the  "  ingrain  "  is  a  neutral,  so  as  not 
to  detract  from  the  colouring  of  the  pictures. 
These  "  ingrains  "  are  printed  on  faint,  simple 
stripes  or  patterns.  The  author,  in  fact",  is  right 
in  thinking  that  for  "many  reasons  a  perfectly 
plain  ingrain  or  ground  paper,  with  a  bold,  well- 
designed  frieze  is  the  perfection  of  good  decora- 
tion." Stencil  effects,  he  thinks,  come  next 
to  ingrains  in  a  single  colour  where  pictures  are 
to  be  hung.  Taste  varies  in  different  localities ; 
thus  in  some  districts  in  the  West-end  the 
selection  of  papers  would  be  such  that  persons  in 
the  East-end  would  hardly  look  at.  That  the 
actual  merit  of  a  good  paper  design  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  price,  is  a  sound  rule  ;  many  cheap 
papers  have  a  good  or  better  design  than  those 
costing  three  times  as  much.  The  author  con- 
siders each  room  separately  and  the  most  suitable 
paper  for  it,  and  one  or  two  good  designs  are 
illustrated,  as  the  "  Empire  "  treatment  for 
dining-room  or  hall,  by  W.  Campbell  and  Co. 
Marble  paper,  ruled  in  blocks  and  varnished,  is 
no  longer  the]taste.  After  plain  paint,  suitable 
designs  with  distinct  patterns  to  relieve  the 
large  surfaces  and  "highly-coloured  designs" 
are  recommended  ;  they  give  warmth  and  cheer- 
fulness to  the  haU.     Many  bold    and  excellent 


designs  are  illustrated — some  in  panels,  as  the 
' '  Wattrau . "  A  bold  frieze  and  dado  of  some  height 
and  varnished  is  used  sometimes  with  a  plain 
paper  above.  For  drawing-  rooms  more  delicacy  of 
treatment  is  necessary,  and  the  "  Empire  "  styles 
of  decoration  are  certainly  suitable.  The  colouring 
should,  of  course,  be  in  deUcate  shades,  and  a 
kind  of  "Wedgewood"  treatment  looks  well. 
For  old-fashioned  heavy  furniture  the  design 
should  be  in  character,  and  a  bolder  treatment  is- 
necessary.  The  author  says,  "  If  the  furniture  is 
quite  modern,  it  will  not  do  to  use  a  heavy  floral 
design  unless  the  colours  are  chosen  to  agree  with 
the  fabric  used  for  covering  the  chairs,  &c.  A 
London  manufacturer  has  for  many  years  brought 
out  chintz  papers,  which  are  much  liked.  These 
papers  are  copied  also  in  fabrics,  so  that  the 
fabric  may  be  used  on  the  furniture  and  exactly 
the  same  design  on  the  walls."  The  author  does 
not  endorse  this  system,  which  certainly,  as  he 
says,  may  become  monotonous.  But  no  rule  can 
be  laid  down — every  room,  its  light,  aspect, 
furniture  and  decorative  accessories,  carpets, 
drapery,  must  be  carefully  considered.  For  a 
dining-room  comfort  is  desirable,  and  rich  warm 
colours  are  recommended ;  if  there  are  pic- 
tures a  plain  ground  with  a  deep  frieze  is  one 
of  the  best  treatments.  If  there  is  a  pattern 
it  may  be  made  subordinate  to  the  pictures. 
' '  Stripes  or  a  small  dotted  design ' '  is  said  to 
look  well  with  a  bold  frieze.  But  here,  again,  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted  depends  on  the  dimensions,  the 
aspect  and  light,  the  kind  of  furniture,  and  if 
there  are  pictures.  Oil  paintings  in  heavy  gilt 
frames  suggest  a  quiet  colour,  but  one  not  so 
delicate  as  if  the  wall  were  hung  with  small 
water-colour  drawings  or  etchings.  Bold  patterns 
can  be  used  with  effect  in  large  dining-rooms, 
other  suggestions  are  made  for  music -room, 
study, morning-room, bedrooms,  boudoir,  nursery, 
&c.  The  purposes  of  these  rooms  should  suggest 
the  treatment  and  colour  :  thus  for  bedrooms  the 
paper  ought  to  be  quiet  in  pattern  and  colour. 
Anything  like  a  design  that  is  prominent,  and 
appears  as  if  it  "  would  hit  you  "  or  too  rigid  in 
pattern  must  be  avoided,  and  much  the  same 
caution  is  desirable  in  a  study.  Nor  is  a 
set  pattern  desirable  in  a  bedroom  for  a  sick  per- 
son. Many  very  suitable  designs  are  given,  and 
several  designs  are  shown  for  nursery  friezes  and 
panels  of  a  playful  and  up-to-date  character. 
(Ceiling  decoration  or  papering  are  also  dealt 
with.  We  notice  designs  in  stucco  relief,  and 
several  examples  of  Lincrusta,  Auaglypta,  Tyne- 
castle  canvas  relief,  and  other  wall  decorations. 
English,  American,  and  French  waU-papers  are 
dealt  with  in  separate  chapters ;  and  the  various 
kinds,  such  as  "blanks"  or  "  pulps,"  machine 
and  hand  painted,  gold-bronze  papers,  "  satins," 
"flocks,"  sanitary  papers,  "ingrains,"  silkettes, 
Japanese  leather.  Oriental  tapestries,  ic,  are 
fully  described.  The  tools  employed  in  paper- 
hanging  are  described.  Ceiling  decoration, 
dadoes,  fillings  and  friezes  and  drapery,  pleated 
and  lace  decorations,  form  the  subjects  of 
other  chapters  of  Mr.  Jennings's  useful  and  com- 
prehensive handbook.  The  illustrations  are  very 
numerous,  and  exhibit  the  manufactures  of  well- 
known  firms  and  the  wall-hangings  on  the 
market. 


CHURCH  OF   ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST,  .A.UEL. 

THE  church  at  .\del  is  five  miles  from  Leeds 
station,  three  miles  from  Arthington  Junction 
(N.E.R.)  and  KirkstaD  station  (M.R.).  and  two 
miles  from  Horsforth  station  (N.E.R.)  The  key 
of  the  building  near  the  church  where  the  Roman 
remains  are  kept  may  be  obtained  at  the  rectory. 
Founded  at  some  time  between  .k.v.  lO"'  and  A.n. 
1130,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  B.iptist,  the 
church  remains  to  this  day  a  typical  example  of  a 
small  Norman  church.  There  are  indirations  in 
the  shape  of  curious  stones  which  hive  been  dis- 
covered in  the  foundations  of  the  former  existence 
of  a  previous  town  church.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  is  not  certain  ;  but  the  earliest  form  of  it, 
Adele,  favours  the  attractive  but  pure  coajecturo 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  name  of  Adela, 
mother  of  King  Stephen,  and  fourth  dau.?hter  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  'Jther  forms  of  the 
name  have  been  Adell,  Addle,  Athill.  and  Adie. 
That  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  e  trlier 
days  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  a  R  jman  yt^tt'e- 
ment  which  were  found  here  in  the  last  century, 
and  the  still  extant  mound  of  a  Roman  camp, 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  left,  near  the  road  that 
leads   north   from   the   church,  about   '200  yuds 
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beyond  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  beck. 
It  may  have  owed  its  importance  to  its 
natural  position,  and  its  proximity  to  one  of 
the  main  cross  roads  from  east  to  west,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  site  of  the  church  was 
chosen  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  population  scat- 
tered over  a  much  wider  area  than  that  of  the 
present  parish.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the 
church  was  founded.  The  length  of  the  nave  is 
about  47tt.  9in.  by  21ft.  7in.,  and  that  of  the 
chancel  about  25ft.  lin.  by  17ft.  8^in.  in  width 
inside.  The  style  is  of  the  Norman  period  at  its 
richest.  The  south  porch  and  chancel  arch  are 
exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  the  art  of  this 
period.  The  sculptures  over  the  archway  of  the 
porch  are  each  on  separate  stones  fitted  into  the 
irregular  space  formed  by  the  gable  and  the  outer 
line  of  the  arch,  and  not  carved  upon  the  courses 
of  masonry — a  method  usually  adopted  in  later 
and  modern  work.  There  is  a  peculiar  dragon's 
head  at  the  apex  of  the  gable,  with  eyes  of  inlaid 
work.  On  the  door  itself,  which  is  not  old,  is  a 
fine  bronze  handle,  perhaps  contemporary  with 
the  church,  and  used  as  a  sanctuary  handle,  smaller 
than,  but  not  unlike  in  style  to,  the  one  on  the 
door  of  Durham  Cathedral.  The  idea  of  it  is  that 
of  some  malignant  power  trying  to  swallow  the 
head  of  a  man,  but  not  succeeding.  Around  the 
church  under  the  eaves  runs  a  corbel  table  of 
grotesquely  carved  heads,  75  in  number,  and  also 
nine  others  on  the  upper  part  of  the  west  wall. 
Aa  seems  to  have  so  often  happened  in  the  1 7th 
century,  thereof  of  the  buUding  fell  into  decay  by 
the  removal  of  lead  or  some  other  cause,  and  the 
only  repair  that  was  done  was  to  place  a  flat  lead- 


covered  ceiling  over  the  nave,  which  was  done  in 
the  year  1 68fi.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  was  never 
lowered  to  the  same  extent ;  but  the  original 
Norman  roof  had  b3come  much  decayed,  and  for 
several  centuries  it  was  not  known  that  any  of  it 
remained.  In  the  year  18t3,  however,  the  Rev. 
Ueo.  Lewthwaite,  rector,  in  making  an  investi- 
gation for  repairs,  found  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  original  timbers  of  the  Norman  roof 
had  been  left  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
existing  roof,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  pos- 
sible, with  skilled  advice,  to  see  what  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  original  roof  had  been.  He 
called  in  Mr.  K.  D.  Chantrell,  architect,  who  not 
long  after  was  commissioned  to  restore  the  roof 
as  near  to  its  original  design  as  possible,  and 
using  as  many  of  the  old  oik  beams  as  were 
sound,  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  The 
present  bell  gable  was  designed  by  the  same 
architect  in  the  year  1S39,  and  took  the  place  of 
a  wooden  one  that  fell  down  in  the  previous  year, 
and  which,  with  one  bell  in  it,  had  stood  behind 
the  west  wall  and  resting  on  oak  cross-beams  of  an 
older  period  than  the  lead  root  of  168S.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  itself,  as  we  see  it,  was  put  up  in 
1879  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  ; 
the  vestry  was  erected  and  new  oak  seating 
put  in  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  originally  all  the  windows  of  the  church 
were  of  the  same  design — namely,  the  narrow 
lights  which  were  characteristic  of  the  Norman 
style.  The  fiist  change  from  these  was  the 
insertion  of  the  windo ..  in  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  between  the  priest's  door  (now  screwed 
up)  and  the  chancel-arch.     This  belongs  to  the 


Hth  or  early  lath  century.      Then,   at   a  latOT 
date,  the  two  large  windows  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  were  put  in,  and  a  similar  window,  but 
larger  stiU,  was  inserted  in  1681  in  the  east  wall, 
and  filled  with  glass  of  the  period,  which  may  be 
seen   in   the   vestry,  to  which   the  window  was 
removed  by  Mr.  Street.     The  two  lower  windows 
in  the  west  waU  were  inserted  in  1839  by  Mr. 
Chantrell,  and  took  the  place  of  two  modern  ones 
that  had  been  made  to  light  a  gallery.    When  the 
coatings  of  wash  were  removed  from  the  walls  in 
1878,  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  found 
painted  on  the  t  wo  earliest  coatings  in  Elizabethlin^ 
characters.  Over  the  priest's  door  were  the  words : 
'  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  the  House; 
of  God,"  and  on  the  north  waU  of  the  nave  werf 
painted  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. In  the  vestry  may  be  seen  a  painting  of  thi 
interior   of   the  church  aa  it   was  from  1681   ti 
the  restoration  of  1878-1879.     We  have  nothinj 
but  conjecture  to  guide  us  as  to  the  purpose  0 
the  stone  bracket  near  the  pulpit :  it  has  ever; 
appearance    of    being     contemporary    with   th 
church  itself,   and   was   probably  a  stand  fwr  J 
crucifix  or  image.     From  the  "  Survey  of  ChurCj 
Lands  for  1649,"  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  i, 
will  be  found  the  church  had   a  narrow  esoapj 
from  being  pulled  down  ;  but  it  is  not  kno»' 
what  fortunate   occurrence   prevented   this  fcotj 
being  carried  out.     The  Registers  of  this  chart 
begin  in  1600,  and  have  been   printed  by  tl 
Thoresby  Society,  from   whose  secretary  copi 
arc  still  obtainable.     It   only  remains  to  add 
note  aa  to  the  stone  coffins  and  other  antiquiti 
preserved  in  the  building  near  the  west  gate 
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i,ie  churchyard.     The  most  interesting  relics  are 

jiree  small  Roman  altars,  on  one  of  which  are 

e  words   "  Deae  Brigant,"  which  were  found, 

were  the  coffins,  in  the  fields  across  the  beck 

the  north  of  the  church  opposite  the  site  of  the 


g!!^^  the  norl 
I' 


camp.  There  is  also  a  large  round  stone,  appa- 
rently the  capital  of  a  Roman  pillar ;  and  one 
verjTudely  carved,  witKa  diamord  pattern,  and 
having  the  appearance  of'  some  decoration  having 
been  chipped  from  the  centre.     There  is  also  a 


stone  with  the  rudely-carved  words  "  Priminus 
Mutula." 

These  are  a  few  of   what  was   once  a  large 
number,  most  of  which  have  unhappily  been  lost. 

Fred  W.\de. 
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WHAT   IS  THE   CHEAPEST  PAINT  r* 
By    J.    Ckvicksh.vxk    Smitfi,     B.Sc,     F.C.S., 
Jlember  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
(Author  of  "  The  Manufacture  of  Paint.") 

IN  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
appreciation  of  what  will  be  in  the  long  run 
the  cheapest  paint,  four  points  hare  to  he 
attended  to  : — 

(1)  T'f  C'jmpositioii  of  fhi-  Pahif. — This  strikes 
every  person  as  being  an  important,  it  not  the 
most  important,  point  to  be  attended  to.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  there  is  vast  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  under  normal  conditions  the 
best  protective  coating  for  exterior  iron  or  steel 
work.  It  has  for  long  been  the  writer's  opinion 
that  the  ultimate  composition  of  the  paint 
materials  is  not  a  matter  with  which  the  user  need 
concern  himself,  provided  he  has  placed  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  scientifically-trained  paint 
manufacturer  for  the  supply  of  his  protective 
materials.  It  is  a  little  disconcerting,  however, 
to  have  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  paint  manufacturers  who  have  studied 
the  question  of  corrosion,  and  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted  for  its  prevention  from  a  scientific  and 
technical  point  of  view,  is  almost  as  limited  as  the 
number  of  practical  engineers  who  have  an  exact 
and  technical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
paints.  The  outcome  of  this  is  that  the  paint- 
maker,  being  in  many  cases  unable  to  advise  in 
a  rational  manner  as  to  the  selection  of  materials 
for  use  under  given  conditions,  the  engineer  is 
obliged  to  make  the  selection  himself,  with  the 
result  that  he  talks  of  white-lead  paint  or  red- 
lead  paint  or  zinc  paint  as  if  these  terms  always 
referred  to  materials  of  exactly  the  same  com- 
position, and  possessing  in  every  case  identical 
physical  and  protective  properties. 

But  let  the  paint  manufacturer  come  to  the 
engineer  and  say:  "Here  is  a  paint  made  of 
certain  selected  materials,  which  my  experience 
and  technical  knowledge  assure  me  are  calcu- 
lated to  yield  satisfactory  results.  Experiment 
has  proved  that  this  paint  will,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  protect  an  iron  or  steel  surface  more 
liflfectually  and  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
paint  with  which  I  am  acquainted."  Surely  such 
a  statement,  made  by  a  firm  of  repute,  and  whose 
hond-fiili^  are  beyond  suspicion,  ought  to  com- 
mand attention.  At  any  rate,  such  procedure 
would  surely  be  preferable  to  the  present  chaotic 
state  of  matters,  in  which  one  manufacturer  saya, 
•'Here  is  my  genuine  white-lead  paint:  this  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  material  you  can  use  for 
protecting  your  bridges  ;  "  while  a  second  manu- 
facturer says,  "Hero  is  my  genuine  zinc-white 
paint,  which  every  expert  agrees  is  the  only 
durable  protection  for  your  iron  bridges ;  "  and 
A  third  paint  manufacturer  says,  "Here  is  my 
specially  selected  oxide  of  iron  paint,  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  has  not  an  equal  for  protecting 
your  iron  bridges  ;  "  and  so  on,  «-'  iiifnitiim. 

The  selection  of  the  materials  in  the  paint  is 
undoubtedly  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence, 
but  unless  the  engineer  is  prepared  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
colour-making,  paint  grinding,  oil  boiling,  and 
the  methods  adopted  in  blending  these  materials 
so  as  to  produce  the  mixture  known  as  paint,  he 
is  not  in  the  best  position  to  judge  as  to  what  are 
the  most  suitable  constituents.  By  throwing  on 
the  manufacturer  the  onus  of  the  selection  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  paint  and  of  the  thinning 
of  the  same  before  use,  the  engineer  causes  the 
latter  to  assume  a  considerable  responsibility,  but 
not  a  greater  responsibility  than  the  implied" claim 
to  be  considered  a  technically  qualified  manu- 
facturer warrants. 

(2.  I'nme  Cos'  of  the  P.nnt. —Too  often  this  is 
regarded  as  the  end-all  and  the  be-all  of  the 
question.  That  it  is  not  so  can,  I  think,  be  very 
easily  shown,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
this  point  out  in  a  graphic  manner  by  means  of 
tables.  Indeed,  one  may  go  the  length  of  say- 
ing that  of  all  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up  the 
ultimate  economic  value  of  a  paint,  that  relating 
to  its  prime  cost  is  the  least  important.  This 
statement  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  contention 
that  ridiculously  fancy  prices  for  protective 
paints  are  to  be  defended  or  are  even  necessary. 
vVhat  I  want  to  bring  out  emphatically  is  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  far  too  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  materials  and  far  too 
little  to  the  other  dominant  factors. 

(.3)  Covcrniif  Capactij  of  t/if  P,,hii.— The  term 
"covering  capacity  "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  It  has  come  to  be  employed  as  a  scientific 


'  Prom  T/ie  Dxwalor. 


term  to  express  the  area  that  can  be  coated  with 
a  given  weight  of  paint.  To  value  a  paint,  there- 
fore, in  terms  of  its  economic  value  we  must  know 
the  area  co^  ered  by  a  given  weight,  or  inversely, 
the  weight  of  paint  required  per  unit  of  area.  It 
is  well  to  have  some  definite  figure  that  can  always 
be  employed  as  a  unit  in  this  connection,  and  a 
convenient  unit  is  a  hundred  square  feet.  This 
figure  should  always  be  determined  experimentally 
by  the  prospective  buyer.  There  is  sometimes 
undue  exuberance  in  the  figures  quoted  by  paint 
manufacturers  as  representing  the  covering 
capacity  of  their  products.  The  latter  is  a  pro- 
perty that  should  be  determined  by  the  engineer 
himself,  and  the  experiment  should  be  carried  out 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  under  sulKciently 
rigid  supervision,  to  insure  reliable  results  being 
tabulated. 

We  here  assume  that  the  paint  is  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  If  this  is  not  so  the  remarks  made 
under  (I)  do  not  apply,  because  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  oil  and  turpentine,  especially  turpentine, 
may  practically  ruin  the  protective  qualities  of  a 
paint  which  but  for  such  additions  might  have 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  If  one  point  more 
than  another  has  to  be  hammered  into  the  heads 
of  persons  concerned  in  the  protection  of  iron- 
work, it  is  that  the  materials  must  not  be  thinned 
in  the  indiscriminate  rule-of-thumb  method  that 
applies  (and  quite  legitimately  so)  in  ordinary 
house  painting  and  decorating.  From  the  figure 
representing  the  covering  capacity  per  unit  area 
can  easilj'be  deduced  the  cost  of  material  per  unit 
area  for  one,  two,  or  three  coats. 

(1)  Durabililii  of  the  Pamt.—Th.\s  is  a  factor 
that  is  frequently  lost  sight  of,  or  if  not  entirely 
neglected  is  considered  as  being  of  less  importance 
than  it  reaUy  is.  When  considered  only  in 
relation  to  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
such  as  three  or  five  years,  the  durability  of  paint 
is  not  such  an  important  matter  ;  but  if'  we  make 
the  basis  of  our  calculations  20  years,  then  the 
number  of  occasions  during  this  space  of  time  on 
which  the  paint  has  to  be  renewed  exercises  a 
^■e^y  important  influence  on  the  ultimate  economic 
value  of  the  paint. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  a  confusion  in  terms 
and  ideas  that  sometimes  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  term  "durability  of  paint."  We  have 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  durability  of 
the  surface  of  the  paint  and  the  preservative 
action  of  the  paint  on  the  metal  beneath.  The 
two  things  are  by  no  means  identical.  It  is  a 
weU-known  fact  that  many  paint  films  may 
present  a  comparatively  perfect  appearance  from 
the  outside  while  the  metal  beneath  is  corroded  in 
a  marked  manner.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by 
many  observers.  Guber  examined  a  large  number 
of  iron  and  steel  bridges  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering the  best  means  of  preventing  rust.  In 
all  cases  rust  w.is  found  below  the  paint  (vide 
E)ifii)icerii!f),  1S9.5).  Hence  only  very  careful 
examination  and  scraping  of  the  surface  will 
determine  whether  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  a 
paint  is  really  durable  in  the  sense  of  protecting 
the  metal  beneath  it.  It  is  herein,  no  doubt,  that 
those  who  advocate  oxide  of  iron  paint  as  the 
preservative  pur  exertlener  of  ironwork  have  been 
led  astray.  Oxide  of  iron  can  be  made  into  a 
paint  which  will  preserve  its  continuity  of  surface 
and  general  appearance  of  durability  from  the 
outside  for  very  considerable  periods  ;  but  under- 
neath the  surface  the  corrosive  action  may  be 
proceeding  rapidly. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  essential  points  that 
have  to  be  known  and  allowed  for  before  a  reliable 
opinion  can  be  expressed  as  to  what  is  the 
cheapest  paint.  The  following  table  which  I  have 
compiled  from  data  which  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  reliable  indicates  how  an  engineer  can 
figure  out  for  himself  what  is  the  comparative 
economic  value  on  a  20  years'  basis  of  various 
anti-corrosive  paints  that  may  be  brought  under 
his  notice.  The  cost  of  labour  of  application  is 
not  included  :  obviously  the  charge  on  this  account 
will  increase  rapidly  the  greater  the  number  of 
renewals  that  may  be  necessary. 

T.^BLF.    OF    RELATIVE    COST    OF    VARIOUS    PAINTS,    ox 
A   TWEXTY   YEARS    BASIS. 

Corcriiii/  Ciipiicity. — Calculated  from  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hurst  that  101b.  of  the 
following  paints  cover  on  metal — 

White  lead 619sq.ft. 

Zinc  w'aite l,13lsj.ft. 

Itedlead  477aq.ft. 

Eed  oxide  870sq.ft. 

Burabilify.  —  The    relative  figures  a/e  those 


currently  accepted    by    British    and   American 
engineers. 

Coxf. — This  is  estimated  at  what  is  probably  a 
maximum  figure  for  the  very  best  materials"  in 
large  quantities. 

The  paints  here  mentioned  are  understood  to  be 
supplied  ready  for  the  brush,  and  to  be  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used. 

White      Zinc      Red       Red 
Lead.    White.   Lead.  Oxide. 
Cnvering  capacity  in  square 

yards  per  cwt 806  ...  1.411  ...  591  ...  1,0S3 

Price  per  cwt.  in  shillings  ..    323....    363.   ...  S2a.  ...  233. 
Cost   (in  shillings)  per  100 

square  feet '44    ...     'iS    ...'80    ...    -28 

Times  painted  in  20  years ..      5    ...      5      ...    3    ...      7 
Cost   in    shillings   per    100 

square  feet  for  20  years  ..  2-20  ...  1'40  ...1-80...  1'96 
Relative  economic  value  on 

20  years  basis,  the  highest 

value  being   represented 

by  100  64    ...    100    ...    77    ...     71 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  above  table  the 
figure  under  zinc  white  representing  the  number 
of  renewals  necessary  in  twenty  years  be  written 
7  instead  of  5,  then  the  cost  per  lOOsq.ft.  for 
twenty  years  wiU  be  1-96  in  place  of  1-40,  and 
the  economic  value  of  zinc  paint  will  be  brought 
down  under  that  of  red  lead,  and  equal  to  that  of 
red  oxide  ;  yet  between  the  prime  cost  of  materials 
in  the  case  of  red  oxide  and  zinc  white  there  is, 
on  our  assumed  price,  a  difference  of  8s.  per  cwt. 
This  shows  the  fallacy  of  laying  undue  stress  on 
the  cost  of  the  paint. 

One  other  point  suggests  itself  in  connection 
with  the  comparison  with  the  economic  value  of 
paints,  and  that  is,  how  is  it  possible  in  practice 
to  wait  for,  say,  20  years  before  an  estimate  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
projective  materials ':  Of  course  an  opinion  has 
to  be  formed  after  a  comparatively  short  interval, 
say  three  or  six  months  :  but  the  trained  eye  of  a 
person  who  has  intelligently  studied  the  subject 
practically  can  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
detect  signs  of  wear  and  tear  long  before  the  paint 
has  actually  perished.  In  such  matters  it  is.  after-l 
all,  not  the  skilful  engineer  or  the  erudite  chemist 
who  makes  a  bee-line  for  truth,  but  the  man  with 
observant  eye^and  logical  mind.  As  Huxley  has 
said,  "Science  is,  I  believe,  nothing  but  trained  j 
and  organised  common  sense." 


KOAD   MATERIAL  TESTS.* 

IT  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years  that  the 
tests  of  materials  of  construction  have  been 
carried  on  in  a  systematic  way,  and  the  history 
of  the  tests  of    road    materials   is  of   still  more 
recent  date.     Doubtless  the  ancient  Roman  engfi- 
neer  satisfied   himself   of   the   suitability  of   his 
materials    to    the    end    in   view,   but    this   was 
probably  done  in  a  very  general  way,  or  some 
records    would    have    come    down    to   us  of  the^ 
methods  employed.     Many  of  the  earlier  .writers 
on  macadam  road  building  noted  the  superiority 
of  wear  in  certain  varieties  cf  rock,  and  reference 
is   often  made  to  the  desirability  of  hard  and, 
tough  rock.     As  e.arly  as  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  compression  tests  were  made  on  rocks  inj 
the  endeavour  to  determine  their  road  buildini 
quality.     The  systematic  testing  of  road  mater: 
may  be  said,  however,  to   have   first  started  in 
France  during  the  seventies,  where  it  has  beenj 
steadily  developed  ever  since.     The  Portuguese 
Government  was  the  next  to  take  up  the  subject,: 
adopted  some  of  the  French  tests,  and  conduetecj 
them  with  much  precision.     While  the  import' 
ance    of    the    subject    has    been    recognised  h 
England,  yet,  aside  from   the  limited  investiga-i 
tions  of   a  few  individuals,  almost   nothing  i»i, 
been  done.     The  same  is  even  to  a  greater  exten'l 
true   of    Germany,    and    the   other   Continental 
nations    have    left    the    subject   practically  nn 
touched.     The  United  States    is  the  only  oi' 
country  where  this  work  has  been  carried  on 
a  systematic   way.     In    189-3    the   Mass.achu3ett] 
Highway  Commission,  in  collaboration  with  th' 
Lawrence  Scientific  .School  of  Harvard  Universitji 
established   a   road    material    laboratory  at   tKl 
latter  institution.  Although  the  testing  of  pavin 
brick  was  begun  previous  to  this  date,  this  wa 
the  first  laboratory  in  the  United  States  for  test 
ing  road  materials.     The  Deval  abrasion  test  vi 
adopted,  and  tests  for  determining  the  cementin 
power  of  rock  dust  were  first   developed  then 
Since  then  laboratories  have  been  equipped  wit 
appliances  for  testing  road  materials  at  llarylan 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  for  Testir 
Materials,  by  Logax  Waller    Pace    and    Aliertc 
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Apparatus  for  Making  Briquettes  for  Tests 
of  Cementing  Properties. 


Geological  Survey,  Columbia  University,  Wis- 
consin Geological  Survey,  Cornell  University,  the 
University  of  California,  and  the  Road  Material 
Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

TEST    OF    ROAD    MATERIALS    IN    FRAXCE. 

In  December,  1878,  the  French  commission  on 
national  roads  decided  to  introduce  certain 
mechanical  tests  at  the  laboratory  of  the  school  of 
roads  and  bridges,  to  be  conducted  in  addition  to 
and  parallel  with  the  road  tests.  A  test,  known 
by  the  name  of  its  designer  as  the  "  Deval  "  test, 
for  determining  the  resistance  offered  by  road 
materials  to  abrasion,  had  already  been  found  to 
be  reliable  by  the  street  department  of  the  City  of 
Paris  in  testing  the  rock  used  in  contract  work, 
and  for  selecting  new  quarries.  This  test,  having 
proved  satisfactory,  was  accordingly  adopted  by 


and  quality.  We  will  understand  hardness, 
threfore,  to  be  the  resistance  which  a  material 
offers  to  the  displacement  of  its  particles  by  fric- 
tion. The  measure  of  hardness  will  be  inversely 
as  the  loss  of  weight  arising  from  the  scoring  by 
an  abrasive  agent.  Toughness  is  understood  to 
mean  the  power  possessed  by  a  material  to  resist 
fracture  under  impact.  As  the  surface  of  a  road 
is  continually  subjected  to  the  pounding  of  traffic, 
it  can  be  seen  that  toughness  is  an  important 
property  from  the  standpoint  of  the  road  builder. 
With  heterogeneous  materials  like  most  of  the 
rocks  used  in  road  building,  toughness  depends  on 
a  number  of  factors.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  interlocking  crystals,  the  nature  of  the 
crystals  themselves,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
nature  of  the  cementing  or  binding  agent. 
The  binding  power,  or,  as  it  has  now  come  to 
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I  the  commission  and  a  laboratory  was  founded 
Iwhich    has     steadily    increased    in     usefulness. 
I  Before  proceeding  with  an  account  of  the  methods 
lof  testing  at  present  in  use  in  this  country,  it  will 
Ibe  necessary  to  consider  the  three  chief  qualities 
■essential  to  good  road  materials.     These  are  hard- 
iness, toughness,  and  cementing  or  binding  power. 
Although  these  properties  have  been  long  recog- 
uiscd  (at  least,  hardness  and  toughness)  by  those 
Kamiliar  with  the  subject,  yet  they  have  never 
ibeen  properly  defined,  and  the  terms  have  been 
jpery  much  confused.     This  is  not  at  all  sur- 
mising, for  hardness  and  toughness  are  closely 
■elated.    It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  define 
Ihese  materials  from  the  roadmaker's  standpoint 
jjefore  going  further. 

IIEFIXITIONS. 

There  is  no  widely  accepted  measure  of  the 

property  of  hardness.     Even  in  the  case  of  metals 

Uhe  hardness  of  which  has  received  much  study, 

Hhere  are  many  tests  based  on  different  concep- 

(lions  of    the   term  ;  but  all  of  these  tests  were 

lesigned'for  substances  of  a  homogeneous  nature, 

■ad  are  conseq\iently  not  at  all  suited  for  any  of 

"lie  road  materials.     Farther  than  this,  it  can  be 

ten  that  in  their  conception  of  hardness  some  of 

jlie   investigators     diifer    much.     All    of   these 

ftethods,  as  well  as  modifications  of  them,  may 

W-  pat  under  two  heads  :  Abrasion  and  Penetra- 

fjon.    Different  demands  of  technology  give  rise 

1  different  definitions  and  methods  of  test,  and 

ie  method    >ised   in   any  particular   case  must 

Jv^ji  measure  of  the  value  of  a  new  material  for 

lejaTpose  to  which  it  intended.     Only  one  test 

Ssyet  been  devised  for  determining  the  hardness 

Iroad  materials.     This  is  the  Dorrey  test  of  the 

Hench  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  consists 

^grinding  specimens  with  sand  of  a  standard  size 


be  called,  the  cementing  value  of  a  road 
material,  is  the  property  possessed  by  rock  dust 
or  other  finely-divided  material  found  in  nature 
to  act  as  a  cement  on  the  coarser  fragments  com- 
posing crushed  stone  or  gravel  roads.  This 
property  varies,  not  only  with  difierent  kinds  of 
rocks,  but  also  with  those  which  are  practically 
identical  in  classification  and  chemical  composi- 
tion. The  absence  of  cementing  value  is  so 
pronounced  with  some  varieties  of  "rock  that  they 
can  never  be  made  to  compact  with  the  road  roller 
or  under  traffic.  As  the  binder  surface  of  a 
macadam  or  gravel  road  is  most  exposed  to  the 
action  of  wind  and  rain,  as  well  as  the  wear  and 
tear  of  traffic,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  presence  of 
this  property  is  most  essential  to  good  results. 
The  impervious  shell  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
rock  of  high  cementing  value  gives  the  greatest 
protection  to  the  foundation  of  a  road.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  good 
surface  which  binds  well  is  less  dusty  and  less 
muddy,  while  the  economy  is  great,  as  it  is  only 
the  loose,  unbound  material  which  is  ordinarily 
carried  away  by  wind  and  water.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  the  importance  of  this  property,  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  especial  study.  It 
was  important  to  know  the  cause  of  the  cement- 
ing value  with  a  view  to  learning  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  modify  the  conditions  of  service. 
From  an  investigation  carried  on  in  the  laboratory 
(see  paper  by  A.  S.  Cushman,  Jour//.  A//i.  C/ir///. 
.■>'«■.,  May,  1903)  it  appears  that  this  property  is 
undoubtedly  related  to  that  of  plasticity  in  clays, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  is  due  to  amorphous  colloid 
particles  which,  by  reason  of  their  characteristic 
porous  structure,  are  able  to  absorb  water,  there- 
upon assuming  a  plastic  and  coherent  condition. 
Heating  above  a  certain  tempei-ature  destroys 
this  structure,  and  the  powder  no  longer  possesses 


the  slightest  cementing  value.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  theoretical  investigation  will  lead  to  im- 
portant practical  developments. 

THE   ROAU   MATERIAL   LAIIORATORY. 

The  Road  Material  Laboratory  was  established 
in  December,  1900,  in  the  U.S.  Departmrnt  of 
Agriculture.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  450 
samples  have  been  reported  on,  representing  a 
geographical  distribution  over  thirty-eight  States 
of  the  Union,  including  a  number  of  samples 
from  Cuba.  The  aim  of  this  laboratory  is  to 
carry  out  standard  tests  on  road  materials,  free  of 
charge,  for  any  citizen  of  the  T'nited  States.  In 
addition  to  this,  .allied  problems  may  be  presented 
for  study,  such  as  the  suitability  of  clay  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick,  drain  tile,  cement, 
ire,  the  testing  of  cements  and  concretes  for  road 
foundations,  drains,  gutters,  and  highway  bridges. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  aid  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  solution  of  aU  the  problems 
of  road  building,  but  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  rural  highways.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  policy  of  the  department  to  undertake 
scientific  investigations  or  tests  of  materials  for 
manufacturers  or  others  who  desire  to  use  the 
information  thus  acquired  to  promote  commercial 
ends.  The  tests  as  at  present  carried  on  are  as 
follows : — 

AKRASIOX  TEST. 

A  modified  form  of  the  Deval  machine,  as 
adopted  by  the  French  School  of  Roads  and 
Bridges,  is  used  for  this  test.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  four  cast-iron  cylinders,  into  which 
samples  of  the  rock  broken  to  a  size  between  three 
and  six  centimetres  are  put.  Five  kilograms  are 
taken  for  the  test.  The  iron  cylinders  are 
fastened  to  a  shaft,  so  that  the  axis  of  each 
cylinder  is  at  an  angle  of  30"'  with  the  axis  of 
rotation .  The  shaft  which  holds  the  cylinders  is 
supported  on  bearings,  and  has  at  one  end  a 
pulley- wheel,  by  which  the  cylinders  are  revolved, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  revolution  counter.  In 
the  test  the  cylinders  revolve  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  revolutions  per  hour  for  five  hours.  The 
fragments  of  stone  are  thrown  from  one  end  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  other  twice  in  each  revo- 
lution. They  thus  grind  and  pound  against  one 
another,  and  against  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  At 
the  end  of  10,000  revolutions  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder  are  removed  and  placed  on  a  I'sin. 
mesh  sieve.  The  sieve  and  the  fragments  of  rock 
remaining  on  it  is  then  held  under  running  water 
tiU  all  adhering  dust  is  washed  off.  After  the 
fragments  have  been  dried  they  are  weighed,  and 
their  weight  subtracted  from  the  original  five 
kilograms  taken.  The  difference  obtained  is  the 
weight  of  detritus  under  i'ein.  worn  off  in  the 
test.  In  the  French  School  a  standard  rock  of 
superior  wearing  quality  was  always  placed  in  one 
of  the  cylinders  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  dust  under 
0"16  centimetre  of  the  standard  rock  and  the  rock 
to  be  tested  was  assumed  to  give  the  relative 
resistance  to  abrasion  of  the  two.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  only  the  best  varieties  of  rock  gave 
less  than  100  grains  of  powder  under  O-Ki  centi- 
metre— i.e.,  20  grammes  per  kilogramme,  clr  2  pfer 
cent,  of  their  weight.  The  number  20  was, 
therefore,  adopted  as  a  standard  of  excellence, 
and  the  "  coefficient  of  wear "'  for  any  rock  tested 
was  obtained  by  the  following  formula  : — Co- 
efficient =  20  V  20  -r  W  =  400  H-  W,  where  W 
istheweightingrammesperkUogramme  of  detritus 
under  0'16  centimetre.  This  French  coefficient 
has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  is  familiar 
to  road  builders  ;  so  it  is  still  determined  in  thi? 
laboratory,  although  many  rocks  have  been  found 
that  give  a  result  higher  than  20,  which  is  the 
maximum  of  the  French  standard  of  excellence. 
Besides  the  French  coefficient,  the  percentage  of 
material  under  0'16  centimetre  in  size  is  always 
given. 

CEJIENTATIOX    TEST. 

The  binding  or  cementing  power  of  rock  dust 
is  such  an  important  element  in  road  building 
that  much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  endeavour 
to  devise  a  sjiitable  test  for  determining  it. 
Many  have  been  tried,  but  as  yet  only  an  impact 
test,  carried  on  in  a  uniform  manner  ri,3  de- 
scribed below,  has  givt-n  satisfactory  results. 
One  kilogramme  of  the  rock  to  le  tested  is 
broken  sufficiently  small  to  pass  G  millimetres, 
but  to  be  rejected  by  a  1 -millimetre  mesh  screen. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  ball-mill  and  allowed  to 
grind  for  two  hours  and  a  halt.  This  ball-mill 
contains  two  chilled  iron  b.iUs,  which  weij;li  25Ib. 
each,  and  is  revolved  at  the  rate  of  2,000  revolu- 
tions per  hour.     It  was  found  by  experiment  that 
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two  hours  and  a  half  of  grinding,  on  rock  thus 
prepared,  was  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  powder 
that  would  pass  through  a  0-2.T-miUimc-trc  mesh. 
The  dust  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  water  to 
about  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  "  dough,"  and  is 
kept  in  a  closed  jarfor  twenty-four  hours.    About 
25  grammes  of  this  "  dough  "  is  then  placed  in  a 
cylindrical  metal  die,  25  millimf-tres  in  diameter. 
A  closely-fitting  plug,  supported  by  guide-rods, 
is  inserted  over  the  material,  which  is  then  sub- 
jected to  a  preFsiire  of  100  kilogrammes  per  square 
centimetre.     It    is    most    important   in   making 
these  briquettes  that  they  should  be  compressed 
in   a    uniform    manner,    and   for   this   a  special 
machine  has  been  designed.     The  height  of  the 
briquette  should  be  25  millimetres.     If  the  first 
briquette  is  not  the  right  height,  the  requisite 
amount  of  material  is  added  or  subtracted  to  make 
the  height  of  the  next  briquette  the  required  25 
millimetres. 

[To  be  contitmed.) 


PIPE    SUBWAYS. 

THE  reconstruction  of  many  of  our  thorough- 
fares and  the  commencement  of  new  streets 
ought  to  be  the  right  opportunity  for  laying  down 
subways  of  brick  or  concrete  of  an  approved  form. 
Expense  should  not  be  spared  in  discovering  the 
most  efficient  system  ;   for  a  portion  of  Broadway, 
New  York,  a  plan  of  pipe  subways  was  suggested, 
and  we  believe  is    about   to   be  carried  out.     A 
plan  was  prepared  for   the   construction  of  pipe 
galleries  in  connection   with    the   Rapid  Transit 
Railroad.     Dr.  James  C.  Bayley,  the  consulting 
engineer,  has    worked    out     a    scheme.      There 
will  be  a  large  subway  under  the  street  surface 
on  either  side  of  the  tracks  of  the  double-track 
conduit  electric  railway  running  down  Broadway. 
These  subways  will  be  for  gas  and  water-pipes 
and  similar  conduits.     Outside  these  and  running 
to  the  curb  on  either  side  is  a  double-deck  wire 
gallery.     The   upper   ducts    of    this   gallery   are 
for    the    signal    and     other    low-tension   wires, 
while    the    lower     ones     are    for    lighting    and 
power   conductors,  the   two   portions   of   gallery 
being  separated  by  a  passageway  running  parallel 
with  the  sidewalk.     There  are  to  be  no  manholes 
in  the  street.  Access  to  the  subways  and  galleries 
will  be  through  manholes  in  the  sidewalks,  or 
through  doors  from  the  vaults  of  buildings  into 
the  passageway.     The  subways  are  to  be  built  of 
concrete,    with    steelwork    in    the    roof,    which 
carries  the  pavement  of  street.     This  description, 
which  we  gather   from  the    Engine-crinri   Ilrcord, 
ou^ht  to  lead  the  municipal  authorities  of  other 
great    towns,   notably  London,   to   consider  the 
subject  of  double-deck    wire  galleries  and  pipe 
subways  for  our  main  streets.    The  cost  and  delay 
to  traffic  caused  by  the  tinkering  system  in  vogue 
of   cutting   through   the  street   paving  for  rails 
for  tramways,   finding   out  leaky  gas  and  water 
pipes,  and  the  continual  obstruction  to  footway 
traffic  caused  by  removing  the  paving  stones  or 
asphalte  to  get  at  the  conduits  and  wires  on  the 
foot  pavements,  are  matters  which  call  for  imme- 
diate attention. 


OBITUARY. 
W'e    regret    to    announce    the  death  of  Mr. 
.Jamks  Hi.xuv  Cook,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  who, 
at  the  early  age  of  41,  has  passed  away  at  his  resi- 
dence, Mostyn-avenue,  WestKirby.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  in  indifferent  health  towards  the 
close  of   last   year,  and  he  spent  six  months  in 
Switzeriand.     But  about  a  fortnight  ago  alarm- 
ing symptoms  again  developed,  and  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  until  the  end.     Mr.  J.  H.  Cook 
had  had  an  interesting  career,  which  has  closed 
at  a  highly   promising  stage.     He  was  born  m 
Liverpool,  being  the  son  of  Mr.  (now  Alderjian) 
Thomas  Cook,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect  and  valuer, 
of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.     Having  been  edu- 
cated at  Liverpool   College,    in   Shaw-street,  he 
was  articled  to  the  late  Colonel  Walker,  architect, 
and  on  the  completion  of  his  indentures  he  became 
associated  with  his  father,  in  whose  business  he 
assisted   tor    many    years,  and   in    1887  he  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  for   measured  drawings 
'  from  the   Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Some  twelve  years  ago  he  crossed  to  America,  and 
durin"  his  eight  years'  stay  in  that  country  he 
acquired  much  knowledge  that  stood  him  in  good 
stead  afterwards.     While  in  America  he  assisted 
some  of  the  most  prominent  architects  in  Isew 
York    and     PhUadelphia.      Perhaps     the     most 
important  work   with   which   he    was  connected 
„    4i,„(-    «f    flio    momnrahle    World's    Fair    at 


PBOFESSIONAL  AND   TBADB 
SOCIETIES. 

Camiirian  Akcu.kological  Association-.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archsological 
Association,  which   was  opened  at  Portmadoc  on 
Monday,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Glanusk. 
The  local  secretaries  are  Mr.  C.  E.  Breese  and 
Mr  T  E  Morris,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Carnar- 
vonshire filr.  J.  E.  fireaves)  being  the  chau-man 
of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  Pantglas, 
Trawsfynydd,   the    president-elect.     During  the 
week  visits  have  been  made  to  the  old  cliurch  at 
Penmorfa  and  the  house  associated  with  (J  wain 
Glyndwr  at  Clenneny,  the  ancient  mansion  of  Sir 
John  Owen.  Dolbenmaen,  Llanystumdwy  t  hurch, 
Criccieth    Castle    and    Church,   YstumUyn,   the 
historic  home  of  Howel  Ap  Rhys ;  Harlech  Castle, 
Llanfair,  Llanbedr  and  Llandanwg,  Llanarmon, 
Llangybi,  Llanaelhaiarn,  and  Beddgelert  cliurches. 
The  readers   of   papers   have   included  Principal 
Rhys,  Professor  J.   E.  Lloyd,  Mr    W    George 
the  Rev.   J.   Jenkins,   the    Lord   Lieutenant   ot 
Merionethshire  (Mr.    W.    R.    M.    Wynne),  Dr. 
Walter  WiUiams,  Professor  Anwyl,  Mr.  Romilly 
Alien,  Mr.  T.  E.  Morris,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
T.  Williams. 


The  additions  to  the  Wallacetown  Schools,  Ayr, 
are  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shor- 
land's  patent  Manchester  grates,  the  same  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of 
Manchester. 

Alfred  Worth,  aged  50,  a  foreman  builder,  living 
in  Corporation-street,  Failaworth,  died  on  Saturday 
from  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  the  heavy 
thunilerstorm  which  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Worth  and  three  other  men  who  were  working  upon 
a  building  in  Aahton-road  West,  Failswortb,  were 
struck  by  lightning,  and  two  of  them  were  kdled  on 
the  spot. 

The  Board  ot  Trade  inspection  of  the  Davenport 
Corporation's    extension    of    the    Davonport    and 
District  Tramways  took  place  on  Saturday.     The 
inspectors  were  Colonel  von  Donop,  Board  of  Trade 
Permanent  Ways  Inspector,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Trotter, 
Electrical  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     The 
routes  inspacted  were  those  from  Stoke-terrace  to 
Ford  IliU  terminus,  via  St.  Levan's-road,  and  from 
Stoke-terrace  to  Camel's   Head,   where  the  party 
walked  across  a  new  bridge  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  resumed  the  journey  in  another  car  to  St. 
Budeaux  Station,  from  whence  the  lines  are  being 
extended  to  Saltash  Passage.     The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kndean,  general 
manager  and  engineer.  Messrs.  Crifliths,  of  London, 
were  the  contractors  for  the  permanent  way,  and 
Messrs.   K.   W.   Blackwell   and  Co.,   London,   the 
contractors  for  the  overhead  equipment.     Mr.  J.  C. 
Stretton  was  the  clerk  of  works. 


was   that   of    the    memorable    World's   Fair    at 
Chicago,    in    which     he     aided     the    late    Mr. 
Richard  Morris  Hunt.     In  PhUadelphia  he  was 
also    associated    in    several    undertakings    with 
Mr  Frank  MUes  Day.     About  four  years  back  he 
returned  to  England  and   became  connected  with 
the  business  carried  on  by   his  father  at  12,  St. 
George's-crescent,    Liverpool,  the  alderman  re- 
tiring from  the  architectural  department  altogether 
and  leaving  that  entirely  under  the  control  of  his 
son,    while  he   devoted  all  his   energies   to  the 
valuing  work.    During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Cook 
obtained  the  third  premium   in   the  recent  Doclc 
Board  contest  for  the  new  offices  which  are  to  be 
built  upon  a  portion  of  the  old  George  s  Dock 
site;  while   again  the   design  he  prepared   was 
highly    commended    in    the     recent     Liverpool 
Cathedral  competition.     Five  of  the  competitors 
in  the  latter  contest  were  selected  to  compete  and 
ei<'ht  others  were  highly  commended,  Mr.  Coolf 
being  one  of  the  latter,  and  the  only  Liverpool 
man  to  be  so  honoured.     We  published  his  design 
in  our  issue  of  Nov.  28, 1902.   Among  his  worksat 
Birkenhead  are    additions    to    the    Oxton-road 
Congregational  Church,  and  large  contracts  he 
carried  out  for  Messrs.  Buchanan  in  extensions  to 
their  mUls  on  the  Dock   estate  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  grain  silo.     He  also  designed  a  house 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Gilton  in  Bud  worth-road,  while 
his  practice  in   Liverpool   extended  to  Seaforth 
where,  two   years    ago,  a  Congregational  church 
built  to  his  design  was  completed.     Other  recent 
works  were  warehouses   for   Messrs.  McCombiah 
and  Co.,   and  for  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Co.,  a 
lecture-hall   at   Chadwiclc    Mount  Church     and 
additions  and  alterations  to  the  Jewish  Baths,  aU 
in    Liverpool:     and    additions     to     Rake-lane, 
Wallasey.     As  recently  as  June  1  hist  he  formed 
a  partnership    with    Mr.    Otis    D.    Black.     He 
leaves  a  widow  and  three  children. 

BmsLEM  has  lost  the  services  of  a  prominent 
public  man  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Bowukn, 
which  took  place  on  Sunday  night  at  his  resi- 
dence. Oak  House,  Endon.     The  deceased,  who 
was  r.5  years  of  age,  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
He  established  a  successful  business  as  a  builder, 
from  which  he  retired  about  ten  years  ago.     tie, 
however,  maintained  his  interest  in  the  Duilding 
trade,  holding  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  North 
Staffordshire  Master  Builders'  Association  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.     He  was  a  member  ot  the 
I  Burslem    School     Board    for    many    years,  and 
represented  the  borough  on  the  Wolstanton  and 
Burslem    Board    of    Guardians.      He    w;i3   hrst 
elected  a  member  of  the  town  council  in  IbhJ, 
and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor  in  Novem- 
ber,  1900,  his  mayoralty  being   marked  by  the 
successful  termination  of  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  of  the  peace  tor 
the  borough. 


CHIPS. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  on 
Tuesday  at  Croydon  into  the  appHcation  of  the  town 
coiScU^to  borrow  the  sum  of  ,^2,549  for  extension 
of  water-mains  in  various  roads,  £1,850  for  worKs 
of  surface-water  drainage  m  various  roads,  ijSU 
for  new  surface-water  culverts  at  Norbury,  il.loU 
for  sewer  in  Brewery-yard  adjoming  the  water- 
works, Surrey-street,  and  £725  for  works  of 
sewerage,  Woodaide. 

The  city  council  of  Liverpool  are  about  to  com- 
mence the  transformation  ot  St.  Mary's  Cemetery, 
Walton-road,  Kirkdale,  into  an  ornamental  ground. 
Monuments  unclaimed  will,  ot  course,  be  lowered 
and  covered  with  sod.  This  represents  an  improve- 
ment of  much  moment  to  a  densely-crowded 
neighbourhood.  Liverpool  now  possesses  forty -hve 
pnbUc  parks  and  gardens,  with  an  aggregate  area 
of  834  acres. 

The  new  market  hall  for  Leeds,  which  has  cost 
£100  000,  and  occupies  the  central  site  between 
Kirkgate,  Vicir-lane,  and  Ludgate-hill,  is  approach- 
ing completion.  Messrs.  Leemmg  and  Leemmg,  of 
Westminster,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  J.  Reid  is 
the  clerk  of  works. 

The  Frome  Urban  District  Council  have  appointed 
Mr  F  W.  Jones,  the  assistant  surveyor,  to  the 
post  of  surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances,  m  Uie 
place  of  Mr.  Philip  E  linger,  who  has  retired  after 
ttiirty  years'  service. 

The  Kmg,  on  the  occasion  ot  his  visit  to  Ireland, 
has  appointed  Mr.  Henry  WUhams,  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  Ireland,  to  l«  a  member  of 
the  Fifth  Claas  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 

The  borough  engineer  for  Hahfax  hiM  been  m- 
struoted  by  the  town  councU  to  proceed  with  the 
extension  of  the  tramways  from  Hove  Edge  to  the 
George  Hotel  at  Brighouse,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£10,378 


A  new  clock,  from  the  designs  of  Lord  Grimthorpe, 
was  formally  set  going  at  Sattrington  parish  church, 
Yorks,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Middleton,  on 
Tuesday  last.  It  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  \\  in. 
Potts  and  Sons,  clock  manufacturers,  (.uUdtoril- 
street,  Leeds,  and  Newcistle-on-Tyne,  who  are  also 
erecting  a  new  illuminated  quarter  chime  clock  at 
the  parish  church,  Stanwix,  near  Garhsle,  from  the 
design  and  plans  of  Lord  Grimthoipe. 


The  private  Bills  passed  during  the  last  session  ■ 
include  218  private   BiUs,  seven  Electric  Lighting] 
Order  Bdls  (confirming  Board  ot  Trade  orders  in  j 
respect  ot  52  districts),   and  two  Tramway  Con- 
firmation  Order  Bills  (confirming  Board  ot  Trade 
orders  in  respect  of  tramways). 

A  memorial  sUined-glass  window  has  been  erected 
at  Lichfield  Cathedral  in  memory  of  the  Stafford-  . 
shire  Yeoman  and  Volunteers  who  fell   in   South. 
Africa.    It  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Borhson  anO  J 
Grylls,  of  London. 

Extensive  additions  have  just  been  completed 
Blairs  CoUege,  near  Aberdeen,  from  plans  by  Mr.:| 
R  G  Wdson,  of  Aberdeen.  The  additions,  which  * 
hive  cost  £33,000,  and  are  executed  in  granite,  com-.; 
pletes  three  sides  ot  a  quadrangle,  with,  on  J™ 
north  front,  a  lofty  square  tower,  furnished  with  » i 
central  crown  dome  and  four  angle  turrets.  IMI 
contractor  was  Mr.  James  King,  of  Aberdeen.  ^ 

Mr.  Percy  E.  Nobbs,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Trafalgar-, 
square,    Clielsea,     has     ^^     appomted    to     tte  1 
dcDonald  Chair  of  Aichitecture  at  M?Gdl  L^j 
versify,  Montreal,  in  succession  to  Mr.  &.  uenoewj 
Capper,   M.A.,   A.R.I.B.A  .    "^I^o  A  '^'"Tfhf ' 
England  to  act  as  Director  ot  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture at  Manchester.  ^! 
The  fire  preventive  quafities  of  the  "J^^'^WX 
fireproof  floor  wereagain  amply  demonstrated  in  a  M»  I 
which  occurred  at  the  folding-box  ff'ory  of  MeaOT. 
Cropper  and  Co.,  Southwark  Bridge-road   on  Ito 
I'thinst     In  a  letter  to   Messrs.   Mark  iawcswi 
andCo  ,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cropper  states  that  a  very  coD- 
s^derabiefire  raged  on  the  ground  floor    but  w- 
kept  from  spreadmg    by  the    Fawcett  floor   al><i| 
ceiling. 
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RUTLAND    COl-liT,    ItVTLAXl)    G.ITE,    S.W. 

There  are  four  blocka  of  flats,  two  facing  the 
High-road,  Knightsbridge,  and  directly  over- 
looking Hyde  Park,  and  two  fronting  Hiitland- 
gardens.  They  occupy  the  site  of  Stratheden 
House,  and  of  the  surrounding  grounds.  The 
house  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Lord 
■Campbell,  who  therein  wrote  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors."  The  elevation  has  been  carried 
out  in  red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  the  floors  are 
fireproof,  and,  where  the  floors  are  60ft.  above 
pavement  level,  supplementary  staircases  have 
been  provided.  Each  block  has  an  electric  lift, 
and  is  electrically  lighted.  The  plans  of  the 
different  floors  vary  considerably  :  the  bulk  of  the 
flats  are  self-contained  ;  but  some  are  in  the  form 
of  maisonettes.  The  site  was  largely  dominated 
by  ancient  lights,  which  have  been  .successfully 
negotiated  by  the  architect.  Block  1  consists  of 
basement,  ground,  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  floors.  Block  2  consists 
^of  bisement,  ground,  first,  second,  and  third 
floors.  Blocks  3  and  4  contain  basement,  ground, 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors.  The 
buildings  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H. 
Lovatt,  at  a  cost  of  about  £12,000,  from  the 
designs  of  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  F.R.I.  B. A. 

VIEW    FROM    THE    TIUFORIUM,    CHULST    CHI'RCH, 
H.AXTS. 

The  triforium  of  this  famous  priory  church  ia 
particularly  interesting,  and  over  the  groining 
there  are  still  remains  of  colour  decoration  in 
fresco  of  Medinval  date.  The  view  given  by  Jlr. 
Harry  Whitcomb's  water-colour  sketch,  which 
we  reproduce  to-day,  shows  one  bay  of  the  Nor- 
man arcade,  and  looking  inta  the  church  Perpen- 
dicular additions  can  be  seen  in  contrast.  We 
.gave  some  measured  drawings  of  Christ  Church 
Priory  by  Mr.  Percy  Stone  and  Mr.  Chas.  J. 
Irwin  in  the  Biiedinc;  News  for  Uct.  29,  1886. 
A  view  of  the  building  from  the  north  was  pub- 
lished.iu  our  pages  for  Dec.  8,  1S93,  and  details 
,  -of  the  north  porch  will  be  found  in  the  number  of 
■Qur  journal  for  Dec.  16,  18S7. 

RAILWAY    HOTEL,    LYME    Ri;(;I.S. 

I  This  hotel  is  to  be  built  with  Pinhoe  bricks  and 
1  &m  Hill  stone  dressings  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  upper  story  being  in  cement  finish  with  a 
I  -coarse  surface.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
I  hand-made  tiles.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Yeoman,  of 
I  Chard,  is  the  architect. 

FINCHLBY    HIGHER    ELEMEXTARV    SCHOOL. 

I  This  school  is  in  course  of  erection  on  an  ad- 
iJguable  site  on  the  Great  North-road,  between 
I  Eaat  Finchley  and  AVhetstone,  and  will  provide 


accommodation  fcr  330  scholars.  The  general 
scheme  of  plan  shows  ten  classrooms  grouped 
round  a  large  central  hall,  with  separate  main 
and  playground  entrances  for  boys  and  girls  at 
each  end  of  the  school.  Two  stairs,  one  at  either 
end,  are  external  to  the  main  buUdings,  and  give 
access  to  science  and  art  classrooms,  which  are 
placed  on  the  first  floor.  Special  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  lighting  and  ventilating  of 
these  classrooms.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick, 
faced  with  red  sand-faced  bricks ;  the  dressings 
will  be  of  Monks  Park  stone,  and  the  roof  slated 
with  Westmoreland  green  slates.  The  whole  of 
the  floors  will  be  fire-resisting.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  G.  Wilson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bloomsbury 
JIansion,  Hart-street,  W.C.,  whose  design  was 
selected  by  the  Finchley  School  Board,  it  having 
been  placed  first  by  Mr.  T.  CoUcutt,  F.R.I.B.A., 
the  assessor. 

LIVERPOOL    CATHEDR.IL. 

This  double-page  illustration  gives  a  transverse 
section  through  the  nave,  showing  lantern,  tran- 
septs, and  transeptal  towers.  It  formed  part  of 
the  series  of  drawings  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Austin  and  Paley. 

CHURCH    or    ST.    JOHN'    ll.U'TIST,    ADEL. 

(For  description  and  further  sketches,  see  pages 
233,  231.) 


CHIPS. 

Colonel  R.  E.  Slacke,  an  inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  New 
Mills  into  the  application  of  the  urban  district 
council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £3,000  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  gasworks. 

The  Hon.  Dudley  Gordon,  the  second  'son  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  is  fitting  himself 
for  life's  battles  by  working  as  a  joiner  for  an 
Aberdeen  firm. 

The  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Sir  Frank 
Lascelles,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  King,  unveiled, 
on  Saturday,  a  memorial  to  the  late  Empress 
Frederick  in  the  English  Church  at  Homburg.  It 
takes  the  form  of  representations  of  the  four 
Evangelists  in  high  relief  above  the  pillars  of  the 
middle  aisle,  which  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  W. 
Ohly  as  a  labour  of  love. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  Aberdeen  Town 
Council  have  found,  on  opening  the  tenders  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  Town  House, 
that  they  considerably  exceed  the  estimate  of 
£10,000.  Further  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
deferred. 

Major  Druitt,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  inspected 
the  further  extensions  of  the  Doncaster  electric 
tramways,  the  chief  being  a  line  from  Station-road 
to  Beckett-road,  Wheatley,  and  the  other  a  loop 
line  from  Station-road  to  High-street. 

Mr.  George  Prewett,  for  the  last  thirty  years 
foreman  of  the  joinery  depirtment  at  Southampton 
Docks,  died  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  aged  7 1  years. 

The  Ipswich  Corporation  at  their  last  meeting 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  their  Electric 
Supply  and  Tramways  Committee  that  Mr.  Frank 
Ayton — who  had  been  engaged  since  October  last 
as  resident  engineer,  representing  Messrs.  Kennedy 
and  Jenkin — be  appointed  as  engineei  and  manager 
of  the  electric  light  and  power  station  and  tramways 
undertaking,  at  a  salary  of  £401  per  annum,  with 
an  understanding  that  his  salary  would  be  increased 
by  £40  per  annum  for  three  years. 

Lord  Windsor,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
has  intimated  to  the  urban  district  council  of  Barry 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  construct  a  promenade,  at 
a  cost  of  £5,000,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
foreshore,  from  I'riar's  Point  to  Nell's  Point. 

The  war  memorial  which  his  been  erected  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  Crewe,  to  commemorate  the  services 
of  the  Crewe  Reservists,  Volunteers,  and  others  who 
took  part  in  the  Boer  war,  was  unveiled  on  Satur- 
day by  Lord  Stalbridge  (chairman  of  the  L.  and 
N.W.  Railway).  The  monument  faces  the  pavilion, 
and  is  constructed  in  Aberdeen  granite.  Above  a 
square  block,  with  panels  in  bronze,  is  a  pyramidal 
finial  crowned  with  an  Ionic  capital,  supporting  a 
figure  of  Tommy  Atkins,  showing  rifle,  bandolier, 
belt,  pouch,  and  water-bottle.  On  the  front  of  the 
monument,  which  was  erected  by  Messrs  J.  White- 
head and  Sons,  of  Westminster,  stands  a  model  in 
bronze  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb's  latest  type  of  7ft. 
4 -wheeled -coupled  compounds  (four  cylinders). 
This  was  designed  by  two  Crewe  workmen,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Lightfoot  and  Mr.  R.  Bebbington. 

Councillor  W.  H.  Barrett,  estate  agent,  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester,  the  chairman  of  the  Salford 
Corporation  Improvement  Commission,  has  been 
placed  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Salford. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Great  Harwood. — In  the  limited  competition 
for  new  central  co-operative  stores,  shops,  and 
public  hall,  to  cost  £11,000,  in  which,  as  we 
mentioned  last  week,  the  assessor  has  awarded  the 
first  premium  to  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Parkinson,  of 
Blackburn,  the  second  and  third  premiums  re- 
spectively have  been  awarded  to  Jlr.  Walter 
Stirrup  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Fairhurst. 

Hevwood  Free  Lirrary'. — The  conditions  for 
the  competitive  plans  and  designs  for  the  new 
library  have  been  issued.  No  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  specified.  This  is  left  to  the  com- 
petitors ;  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  shall  be  of  an 
imposing  and  ornate  character,  and  that  the 
elevation  to  Church- street  shall  be  of  stone.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings,  boundary  wall,  gates,  and 
other  items  must  not  exceed  £4, .500,  the  intention 
of  the  committee  being  that  the  whole  scheme, 
complete  with  furniture,  shelves,  counters,  fittings, 
supervision  costs,  and  architect's  fees,  shall  not 
exceed  £6,000.  Three  premiums  are  nominally 
offered  for  the  designs,  of  £30,  £20,  and  £10 
respectively  ;  but  the  premium  in  the  case  of  the 
architect  selected  to  carry  out  the  work  will  be 
merged  in  the  commission.  The  date  for  sending 
in  designs  in  this  competition,  advertised  in  our 
last  two  issues,  has  been  extended  by  the  town 
council  from  September  14  to  (Jctober  1. 

Newark-ox-Trekt. — The  governors  of  the 
Magnus  Grammar  School,  Newark,  recently 
advertised  for  designs,  offering  premiums  of  £25, 
£15,  and  £10  for  designs  which  "  the  governors 
may  adjudge  to  be  of  sufficient  merit,  and  place 
first,  second,  and  third."  The  designs  were 
returned  with  a  lithographed  letter  to  the  effect 
that  none  of  them  were  considered  to  be  satis- 
factory. No  premiums  were  awarded,  and  it  has 
ended  in  the  matter  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  local  firm.  In  the  advertisement.  "Architects 
who  have  had  experience  in  building  technical 
schools"  were  invited  to  compete.  Our  corre- 
spondent, who  has  recently  carried  out  more  than 
one  group  of  seoondarj'  schools,  and  who  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  inexperienced  in  plan- 
ning, although  he  would  not.  we  should  think, 
claim  an  intimate  knowledge  of  "  building  "  such 
structures,  adds  :  "I  suppose  the  sixteen  of  us 
who  competed  are  helpless  in  the  matter.  I 
imagine  this  was  a  sjttled  affair  from  the  first." 


The  memorial-stone  of  the  public  library,  town 
and  recreation  -  hall,  and  municipal  buildings 
for  Stornaway  was  laid  last  week  by  Major 
Matheson,  proprietor  of  Lewis.  Provost  John 
Anderson  explained  that  the  buUdings  were  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  much-felt 
want  by  giving  shelter  to  the  2,509  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  men  and  fishermen  who  frequented  the  port 
during  the  herring  fishing  season.  The  total  cost 
of  all  the  buildings  will  amount  to  £11,000. 

Mr.  W.  B.  MacCdbe,  M.Inst.C.E.,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Spancer  Harty,  city  engineer  of  Dublin,  and 
who  has  been  for  some  years  p  1st  in  charge  of  tlie 
Dublin  waterworks,  has  been  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer of  Calcutta. 

During  excavations  at  Staylittle,  Llanidloes, 
Mont.,  an  ancient  burial  urn  of  the  Bronze  Age  was 
found  deposited  in  an  inverted  position  under  7ft.  of 
earth,  surrounded  by  and  imbedded  in  stiff  blue  clay. 
It  contained  charred  human  remains.  The  urn  is 
of  rude  earthenware,  slightly  baked  in  a  slow  fire, 
and  bears  the  rudest  ornamentation,  with  herring- 
"bone  pattern  around  the  rim.  The  diameter  of  the 
top  is  15in.,  base  Gin.,  depth  13in.  The  computed 
age  is  2,000  years. 

Important  drainage  investigations  are  being  con- 
ducted as  pirt  of  the  irrigation  studies  which  Mr. 
El  wood  Mead  is  directing  for  the  L'nited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Drainage  ranks  next 
in  importance  to  reservoir  construction  in  the  arid 
and  semi-arid  regions  of  the  States.  Large  areas 
have  been  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  by  an  excess 
of  water,  which  drainage  will  restore  to  productive- 
ness. In  addition,  considerable  water  now  lost  by 
evaporation  from  marshes  and  shallow  ponds  can 
be  made  available  for  use  elsewhere  by  constructing 
ditches. 

The  Jackson  Park  sewerage  system,  which  is 
about  to  be  constructed  by  the  board  of  local  im- 
provements of  Chicago,  is  planned  to  drain  6,200 
acres  between  Sixty-ninth  and  Eighty-seventh- 
streets,  Ashland-avenue,  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
system  of  sewers,  planned  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Hdl,  the 
engineer  of  the  board,  is  for  a  large  part  below  the 
lake  level,  and  will  converge  to  a  pumping-station 
at  Seventy-third  Street  and  RaUroad-avenue,  where 
the  sewage  will  be  raised  Oft.,  and  discharged  into 
an  intercepting  sewer  now  under  construction.  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  £175,000  sterling. 
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Bartov  Hill,  Biustol. — Xew  baths  have  been 
erected  in  Maze-street  by  the  corporation.  The 
exterior  is  exceptionally  plain  ;  but  internally  all 
the  requirements  of  a  first-class  bathing  establish- 
ment are  provided.  The  swimming-bath  tank  is 
"oft.  by  30ft.,  the  water  being  3ft.  6in.  deep  at 
one  end,  and  Oft.  6in.  deep  at  the  other.  The 
tank  is  lined  with  white  glazed  brickwork  with 
white  glazed  scum  trough.  The  floors  of  the 
gangways  are  of  terrazzo,  with  sandstone  kerb, 
i:c.  A  shower-bath  and  foot-bath  are  also  pro- 
vided. Forty-three  dressing-boxes  are  made  to 
fall  back  against  the  wall.  The  main  walls  are 
lined  with  glazed  bricks  to  a  height  of  7ft.,  and 
and  finished  above  with  painted  Keene's  cement, 
and  roofed  with  steel  principals,  boarded,  and 
having  lantern  light.  A  gallery  for  spectators  is 
provided  over  dressing-boxes,  giving  280  seats. 
In  the  winter-time  the  swimming-bath  will 
be  converted  into  a  public  hall  by  flooring 
over  the  plunge  bath  at  gangway  level.  The 
slipper  baths  are  grouped  in  compartments, 
formed  b}-  glazed  brick  walls  "ft.  high,  with  open 
timber  roofs  having  lantern  lights.  There  are 
ten  slipper  baths  for  women,  six  first-class  and 
eighteen  second-class  baths  for  men,  besides  two 
Kane's  baths.  The  engineering  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Bradford  and  Co., 
of  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  The 
building  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity. 
The  general  contractor  is  Jlr.  A.  J.  Beaven,  of 
Dean-lane,  Bristol.  The  sketch  plans  were  de- 
signed by  the  city  engineer,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  8.  Skinner,  of  Edinburgh  Chambers, 
Baldwin-street,  Bristol.  The  amount  of  contract 
for  the  building  work  is  £13,680,  and  for 
engineering  close  on  £3,000.  Mr.  James  Ilurn 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

CoLwvN-. — The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  opened  and 
dedicated,  on  Friday,  the  new  church  in  Station- 
road,  C'olwyn,  which  is  intended  for  the  English 
services.  The  church  is  built  of  Penmaen  lime- 
stone, with  dressings  and  windows  of  red 
Hollington  sandstone,  with  which  material  it  is 
lined  throughout.  The  ttyle  is  Gothic,  and  the 
edifice  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  and  side  aisles. 
Within  the  nave  and  aisles  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  about  4.50  adults,  and  the  area  under  the 
tower  is  intended  to  accommodate  60  more.  The 
internal  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of  oak,  and  that  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  of  pitchpine,  and  the  flooring 
of  the  two  latter  parts  of  the  building  is  of  pitch- 
pine  blocks.  There  are  six  stained-glass  windows. 
The  font  is  of  white  Yorkshire  stone,  with  green 
marble  shafts  and  carved  oak  cover.  The  seat- 
ing in  the  nave  consists  of  oak  benches,  and  that 
of  the  aisles  of  chairs.  Messrs.  Douglas  and 
Minshull,  of  Chester,  Were  the  architects. 

H.iSwELi,. — On  Saturday  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Church  Hall  about  to  be  erected  at 
Haswell  was  laid.  The  building  is  to  consist  of 
a  hall  65ft.  by  27ft.,  with  committee  and  retiring 
rooms,  also  room  for  the  caretaker  in  connection 
with  the  adjacent  parish  church.  It  is  to  be  built  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  over  the 
haU  will  be  curved  timber  trusses  with  Venesta 
boarded  barrel  ceiling.  The  architectural  appear- 
ance will  be  Domestic  Gothic,  harmonising  with 
the  architecture  of  the  church.  Mr.  R.  Wade,  of 
High  Moorsley,  Hetton-le-Hole,  is  the  contractor, 
who  will  erect  the  building  from  the  design  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  George  Fox,  A.R.I.B.A.,  IS, 
Mecklenburgh-square,  London,  W.C. 

KixGswooD  Hill,  Bri.stol. — A  hospital  is 
about  to  be  built  at  Kingswood  Hill,  to  be  known 
as  the  Cossham  Memorial  Hospital.  The  building, 
which  will  accommodate  forty-four  patients,  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  of  Bristol. 
The  building  is  treated  in  an  Early  Georgian 
style,  the  materials  chosen  being  a  red  Pennant 
facing  stone  with  Bath-stone  dressings,  and  the 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  Cumberland  slates. 
The  building  consists  of  a  main  central  block, 
containing  the  administrative  department,  and 
running  east  and  west,  and  at  the  western 
extremity,  lying  north  and  south,  are  the  wings 
containing  the  wards.  The  main  entrance  will 
have  a  pediment  supported  by  coupled  Corinthian 
columns.  The  tower,  which  is  octagonal  in  form, 
is  terminated  with  a  cupola  rising  to  a  height  of 
100ft.  A  well-staircase,  having  a  central  space 
to  take  a  full-sized  bed  lift,  leads  to  the  upper 
floor,  which  is  devoted  to  nurses'  bod  and  sitting, 
rooms,  matron's  bedroom,  ire,  whilst  the  attics 


on  the  second-floor  provide  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion for  the  servants. 

McxDESLEv. — The  old  parish-church,  of  which 
all  but  the  western  portion  of  the  nave  has  long 
been  in  ruins,  has,  during  the  last  few  months, 
been  undergoing  restoration.  Gnly  the  western 
halt  of  the  nave  and  a  small  quasi  chancel, 
which  stood  within  the  walls  of  the  old  nave, 
have  till  now  been  available  for  divine  ser- 
vice. Prior  to  the  restoration  the  seating 
accommodation  was  only  200,  but  an  additional 
150  seats  having  been  provided,  the  church 
wUl  now  seat  350.  The  work  undertaken  has 
included  the  removal  of  the  ugly  pyramidal 
roof,  with  its  flat  plaster  ceiling,  and  of  the  tem- 
porary chancel,  and  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
of  the  nave  and  a  portion  of  the  original  chancel. 
A  new  cross-braced  and  framed  roof  has  been 
erected  over  the  nave,  the  wide  span  of  the  roof 
rendering  it  necessary  to  provide  massive  tie- 
beams  in  order  to  prevent  any  outward  thrust 
upon  the  old  walls.  The  chancel,  organ-chamber, 
and  porch  have  had  similar  framed  and  moulded 
roofs,  without  the  beams,  and  all  have  been 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles  upon  a  layer  of  felt. 
An  organ-chamber  has  been  built  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave.  The  walls  of  the  vestry  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  have  been  raised  several 
feet,  and  the  new  roof  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles.  The  ruined  portion  of  the  chancel  walls 
has  been  repaired  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Mundesley,  in 
order  to  prevent  further  destruction,  as  it  is  hoped 
that  the  entire  chancel  wiU  eventually  be  restored. 
The  contractors  were  Jlessrs.  Wilkins  and  Ran- 
dall, of  Xorwich  and  JIundesley,.  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Lacey,  diocesan  surveyor,  Norwich,  was  the 
architect. 

ScoTswooD,  Newcastle  -  ox  -  Tyxe.  —  The 
Delaval  Arms  is  the  name  of  a  new  buUding 
which  has  just  been  erected  at  Scotswood  by  the 
Northumberland  Public  House  Trust  Co.,  Ltd., 
to  be  opened  on  Monday  next.  The  lower  story 
is  of  brick,  and  the  upper  is  finished  in  rough- 
cast, with  moulded  boards  to  the  gables.  The 
roof  is  of  red  tiles.  In  the  front  there  are  stone 
and  muUion  windows,  with  metal  easements.  The 
main  entrance  is  on  the  south  side,  in  the  centre 
of  the  building.  The  arch  porch  is  in  oak,  and 
the  walls  in  the  halls  are  panelled,  while  the  ceil- 
ing here,  aad  also  of  the  principal  rooms,  exposes 
the  joists,  the  spaces  between  which  are  plastered. 
The  main  part  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by 
a  dining-room,  wherein  sitting  accommodation  is 
provided  for  150  persons.  The  general  contractor 
was  Mr.  S.  F.  Davidson,  of  Newcastle,  and 
Messrs.  Cackett  and  Burns  Dick,  of  Newcastle, 
were  the  architects. 

Tamwoutii. — The  foundation-stones  of  the  new 
infirmary  which  is  being  erected  in  connection  with 
Tam worth  Workhouse  were  laid  on  Friday.  The 
infirmary  comprises  three  blocks.  The  central 
portion,  which  is  to  be  three  stories  high,  wiU  be 
the  administrative  block,  containing  nurses' 
rooms,  kitchens,  bathrooms,  surgery,  and  special 
ward.  The  south  block  will  be  devoted  to  female 
patients  and  the  north  to  males.  Each  portion 
will  be  of  two  stories,  and  will  contain  21  beds, 
the  total  accommodation  of  the  infirmarv  being 
60  beds.     The  building  will  cost  .£8,792. 


The  retrrhoroHgh  Aiinrtiscr  states  that  an  old- 
established  German  firm  of  engineers  are  about  to 
build  engineering  works  near  Westwood  Bridge  in 
that  city,  and  they  are  in  negotiation  with  the 
"Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  to  whom  the  West- 
wood-street  allotments  belong,  for  the  purchase  of 
six  acres  of  land.  When  the  works  are  in  full 
swing  some  300  men  will  be  employed. 

An  inquiry  was  held  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hogg, 
coroner,  on  Saturday,  at  Harrow,  on  the  body  of 
Frederick  Horsman,  56,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Kin- 
gerlee,  builders,  of  O.xford,  who  died  from  injuries 
sustained  by  the  fall  of  a  wall  r2ft.  high  and  several 
tons  of  earth,  while  he  and  some  workmen  were 
excavating  under  the  wall  at  one  of  the  Harrow 
School  houses.  William  Colliuson,  a  labourer,  said 
he  was  working  with  deceased,  and  under  liis 
orders.  Horsman,  who  was  the  only  man  who  did 
not  get  away,  for  a  time  was  working  4tt.  above 
him,  and  although  he  was  a  skilled  man,  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  waU  would  give  way.  Deceased  had 
already  ordered  struts  to  be  prepared,  and  a  bole 
was  dug  to  put  them  in.  It  was  mentioned  that 
two  of  Mr.  Horsman's  sons  were  working  on  the 
job,  and  saw  their  father  dug  out.  Mr.  Edwards, 
clerk  of  the  works,  produced  the  plan  for  the  en- 
largement to  Grove  House,  and  said  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  prevent  accident.  A  verdict  of 
"  Accidental  death  "  was  returned. 


(IHiisiuccring  ©otes. 


CoxxEL  .\xo  Ballachi'lish  Railway.  — 
Colonel  Yorke,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
made  an  official  inspection  of  the  new  Ballachulish 
line  on  Friday.  The  inspection  commenced  with 
the  Connel  Ferry  Bridge,  which  s  ans  Loch 
Etive,  and  connects  the  new  line  with  the  Cal- 
lander and  Oban  Railway.  This  bridge,  which, 
nest  to  the  Forth  Bridge,  is  the  largest  canti- 
lever bridge  in  Europe,  has  a  clear  span  over 
the  sea  of  500ft.,  and  the  rail  level  is  upwards 
of  50ft.  above  high-water  mark.  Nine  Cale- 
donian engines  coupled,  and  four  30 -ton  waggons, 
having  an  aggregate  weight  of  about  1,000  tons, 
were  employed  as  a  test,  and  were  first  passed 
very  slowly  over  the  bridge,  stopping  frequently. 
Afterwards  this  heavy  train  was  run  over  the 
bridge  several  times,  each  time  at  increased  speed. 
After  completing  the  inspection  of  Connel  Ferry 
Bridge,  which  has  been  designed  by  Sir  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  and  erected  by  Sir  William  Arrol  and  Co., 
Glasgow,  Colonel  Yorke,  who  was  accompanied 
by  the  principal  engineering  officials  of  the  Cale- 
donian Railway,  proceeded  to  Cteagan  Bridge, 
where  the  same  tests  were  applied.  Creagan 
Bridge  crosses  Loch  Creran  at  Creagan  Narrows, 
but  is  a  less  imposing  structure  than  Connel 
Bridge.  It  is  a  girder  bridge,  with  a  pier  in  the 
centre,  and  its  rail  level  is  about  30ft.  above 
high- water  mark.  The  inspection  of  the  railway, 
which  is  20  miles  in  length,  was  continued  on 
Saturday. 

Hartlei'Ools     Dill  k     I.mi'Rove:mexts. — Mr. 
Newell,  of  Hull,  the  dock  engineer  to  theN.E.R. 
Co.,   with  Mr.   Kirkup  and  Mr.   Nicholson,  the 
company's  representatives  in  the  Hartlepools,  has 
met  a  deputation  representirg  the  corporations  of 
both  boroughs,  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  other  bodies,  respecting  the  projected  scheme 
of  dock  and  harbour  improvements,  and  submitted 
plans    showing    the   modified    proposals    of   the 
company.     The    company    have    abandoned  the 
scheme  for  converting  the  present  harbour  and  > 
Victoria  Dock    into    a   large  tidal  harbour,  and 
now  propose  to  let  the  dock  remain  as  at  present, 
except    that   additional  coal    drops  with  modern 
appliances,  and  deep-water   berths  will  be  pro- 
vided.    The  slake,  behind  the  present  fish  quay,  . 
it  is  proposed  to  convert  into  a  tidal  basin,  ha^•ing  ■, 
a  water  area  of   11  acres,  with  an  entrance  from 
from  the  old  harbour  80ft.  in  width,  and  to  re- 
move the  fish  quay  to  the  east  side  of  the  new 
basin,  where,  it  is  estimated,  quay  space  600ft.  in 
length    would     be    available.      The    deputation - 
strongly  urged  the  need  for  a  better  entrance  and 
additional   quay   accommodation   for   the  timber  • 
import  trade,  and  submitted  a   suggestion  for  the. 
widening  of  the  entrance  to  the  old  harbour  by 
the  removal  of  the  projecting  portion  of  the  dock-, 
head  near  the  Hartlepool  Custom  House.     Those  ' 
matters  the  company's  officials  undertook  to  lay,^ 
before  the  directors. 


CHIPS.  i 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town  council  of' 
Brighton  it  was  decided  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  permission  to  borrow  £9,792 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  public  library. 

A  new  Wesleyan  mission  chapel  is  being  built  at 
Dol  Hey,  Moses  Gate,  near  Bolton.  The  building 
is  designed  to  seat  150  persons,  and  is  to  coit  £2,000. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Ayr  Dsan  of  Guild 
Court  plans  were  passed  for  the  erection  of  46 
dwelling-houses  in  the  burgh,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  £12,200. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bicknell,  M.I.C.E.,  of  the  Locd 
Government  Board,  attended  at  Hurworth-on- 
Tees  on  Friday  to  inquire  into  an  application  of 
the  Darlington  Rural  District  Council  for  powers 
to  borrow  £1,150  for  carrying  out  the  necessary 
works  in  connection  with  the  Hurworth-place 
sewage  disposal  scheme.  Mr.  W.  Fawcett,  acting 
clerk  of  the  council,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  C.E.,  <W 
Newcastle,  gave  evidence. 

At  Bala  a  pedestal  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
urban  district  council  for  a  statue  of  the  late  Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.,  in  the  High-street.  The  msniorial 
itself  is  being  cast  in  bronze  from  a  model  fashioned 
by  Mr.  Gosoombe  John,  A.R.A  ,  and  will  shortly !)« 
erected  and  unveiled. 

Among  the  Salford  Corporation's  new  tram  lines 
inspected  and  passed  on  Wednesday  in  last  week  is 
one  leading  through  E.;cles  aud  Monton.  When 
this  route  is  opened  passengers  will  be  able  to  travw 
by  it  as  far  as  Worsley,  from  which  point  there  will 
be  practically  a  direct  line  to  Bolton. 
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TO    OOKRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  reaponsible  for  the  opiniona  ol 
oar  correspondenta.  Ail  c^^mmunicationa  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  &s  possible,  aa  there  are  many 
claiiaantd  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  ia  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
eommuni cations  r&spectinff  illustrationa  or  Uterary  matter 
Bhould  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  BaiLoiNo 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand. 
W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
ia  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  riaka,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributiona. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stband  Newspapbe  Company,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address: — " Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Hoiborn. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12a.  each,  by  post 
128.  lOd,),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVT., 
XLIX.,  Lm.,  LXI.,  LXn.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvin.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  lxxu.,  lxxih., 

LXXIV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXVU.,  7.XXJX  ^ 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  stiU  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  aa  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Botldino  News, 
price  2a.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRTPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
tJnited  States,  £1  Sa.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
X  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6a.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Celonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  Uie 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  68.  Od. 


ADVERTISEltENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Oompetition  and  Contract 
A.dvertisementa,  Public  Oozupanies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  la.  per  hne  of  Eight  words,  the  flrst 
Eine  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  cuiarge  being  5s.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
MisceUaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  mininium  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  aeries  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 
The  eharge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships "  is  One  Shillino  foh  Twenty-four  'WoBDa, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Advertisements  jnnst  be  prepaid. 

•«  *  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
"W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  chaise  of  Sixpence  ia  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "Situations.") 


Ratea  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  aDoUcation 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thuraday.  Front-page 
Advertiaements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Received.— W.  A.  and  Co.— F.  T.— A.  M.-R.  P.  and 
Co.-S.  B.-T.  L.  J.-G.  P.  K.— M.  E.  G. 

J.  andW.  Stewaet.— Our  abstract  was  taken  from  one 

of  the  American  technical  papers.    The  paper  may 

possibly  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Proccedimfs  of  the 

society  referred  to,  the  headquarters  of  which  we  think 

,  are  at  Chicago.    Drop  a  postcard  to  the  secretary. 


i  >  .  » 

SKETCHES  IN  NOEILVNDY  (;-) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bhildinq  News. 
Sra,— There  seem  to  be  slight  mistakes  on  both 
I  sides.  Dol  is  in  the  Department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine, 
I  >h  Brittany,   and  the  sketch  of  the  porch  to  its 
I'cathedral's    south    transept    (Buildixg     News 
lAugUBt   7,    p.    171),  which   Mr.  Andrew  Oliver 
lm  to-day's  issue   attributes  to  Mr.  Weatherley, 
las  a  matter   of    fact,    is    signed     "  Read.    T 
IWheatley."  ®  o  ■     ■^• 

I  The  triple  hollows  to  each  of  the  south,  west, 
■and  east  arches  of  the  porch  in  question  have 
■been  filled  for  some  time  by  plaster  models  of 
■sculptured  figures  (forty  -  two  in  each),  and 
■above  these  arches,  occupying  the  wall  space 
loetween  them  and  the  parapets  above,  are  also 
■  models  of  sculpture.     These  occur  in  thirty-six 


panels,  each  2ft.  Gin.  square.  They  crudely  re- 
present various  incidents  in  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord.  I  referred  to  them  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Lannon,  the  Land  of  Great  Stones,"  in  the 
BuiLDiNfi  News  for  Oct.  17  last. — I  am,  &c., 
Fair  Park,  Exeter,  Aug.  14.     Hakey  Hems. 


TRURO   CATHEDRAL. 

Silt, — May  an  old  bell-ringer  and  clockmaker 
ask  where  are  the  belfry  or  ringing  chamber,  and 
the  bell-chamber  which  must  be  over  it  V  And 
any  way  to  the  tower-top  ?  Is  it  going  to  rival 
the  tower  of  the  London  Law  Courts,  where 
every  stone  landing  had  to  be  cut  through  after 
it  was  built 't  Mr.  Snell's  description  is  silent 
about  them  all. — I  am,  &c., 

Aug.  15.  G. 


Inttrcammtttttcati0tt. 


QUi:STlOA''S. 

[11993.] -Turkey  Houses. -The  writer  would  be 
pleased  and  obliged  it  any  reider  would  give  him  informa- 
tion respecting  the  sizes  and  arrangements  of  turkey 
houses  for  breeding  purposes  and  for  stock.  They  are  to 
be  erected  in  connection  with  a  model  farm.— Toekev. 

[11999.1— Acoustics.— A  village  church  is  considered 
acoustically  detective.  There  is  no  echo,  but  a  want  of 
resonance.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  system  of 
wiring  might  improve  matters.  Would  some  experienced 
reader  kindly  say  if  this  would  be  so,  or  suggest  other 
means  which  would  have  the  desired  effect  ?  The  church 
is  48ft.  wide  and  60ft.  long,  in  three  spans  ;  about  20ft. 
high  to  eaves,  with  open-timber  high-pitched  roof.  The 
chancel  is  16ft.  wide  by  32tt.  long,  and  about  same  height 
as  nave,  and  has  a  small  chapel  on  one  side  and  organ- 
chamber  on  the  other.— W.  Feoguatt. 


SEFLIES. 

[11998.]— Contractor's  Claim.— I  think  the  con- 
tractor is  entitled  to  claim  the  whole  of  the  £500.  Whether 
he  would  get  it  depends  on  the  evidence.  It  is  manifest 
that  in  some  cases,  where  plant  and  materials  had  to  be 
fetched  from  a  distance,  the  contractor  would  stand  to 
lose  heavily.  In  others,  he  would,  perhaps,  lose  little. 
The  case  is  one  for  reasonable  compromise  between  pro- 
prietor and  contractor;  failing  which,  I  should  issue  a 
writ  for  the  whole  amount  and  take  my  chance.— K. 

[Il997.]--Wood-Block    Floor   Smelling'.— I  do 

not  think  there  is  anything  for  you  to  do  except  to  bear 
the  odour.  The  oil  in  the  teak  and  acid  in  the  oak  are 
inherent  to  each.  Probably  disinfectant  washes  would 
be  no  use,  although  if  you  cared  to  try  over  a  smaU  portion 
to  see  whether  it  affects  colour  :  Sulphate  zinc  4oz.,  salt 
2oz.,  water  Igal.    It  may  vary  smell.— Keoe.vt's  Pabk. 


The  first  portion  ready  for  occupation  of  the  new 
naval  barracks  at  Portsmouth  was  taken  over  by 
the  Admiralty  on  Friday.  Within  a  short  time  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  wiU  be  occupied.  The 
barracks  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  the  accommodation  is  that  the  men  living 
in  them  will  not  sleep  in  beds,  but  in  hammocks, 
slung  from  the  ceiling,  as  aboard  ship. 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  Sedgley  School 
Board  it  was  decided  to  instruct  Mr.  A.  Ramsell, 
architect  to  the  board,  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
enlargement  of  Robert-street  Boys'  School. 

A  chancel  screen  is  about  to  be  erected  in  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Middleton-'Tyaa,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Lady  Backhouse.  The  screen  is  of 
wainscot  oak,  and  is  in  five  bays,  the  centre  being 
the  doorway,  with  the  head  composed  of  a  four- 
centred  arch  and  quatrefoils  and  pendants.  The 
Archdeacon  of  Richmond  will  formally  dedicate  the 
screen,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Pritchard  and  Son,  of  Darlington,  anl  executed  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Hedley,  of  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  1. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bromsgrove  Rural  District 
Council  on  Tuesday  it  was  decided  to  borrow  £2,000 
for  carrying  out  the  sewerage  scheme  adopted  for 
Alvechurch.  The  amount  of  the  loan  is  in  addition 
to  a  sum  of  £619  already  raised.  Plans  for  the 
drainage  of  Clent  at  a  cost  of  £600  were  also  adopted. 

The  town  council  of  Cape  Town  have  adopted  the 
Berg  River  Hock  water  supply,  and  will  apply  for 
powers  to  borrow  £2,000,000  for  the  same.  The 
scheme  was  prepared  by  the  city  water  engineer, 
Mr.  R.  O.  Wynne  Ruberts,  A.M.I.C.E.,  formerly  of 
Oswestry,  and  as  approved  by  the  town  council 
has  now  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  final 
sanction. 

The  Carnegie  free  library  at  Scunthorpe,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  last  week,  is 
being  built  from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Cobban,  of  that 
town. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Joseph, 
which  has  been  erected  at  Benwell,  was  solemnly 
opened  on  Saturday  morning,  when  Pontifical 
High  Mass  was  sung  by  Dr.  Preston,  Bishop 
Auxiliary  of  the  diocese  of  Hexham  and  New- 
castle. 


WATEK  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABT 
MATTERS. 

LiNLrrnoow. — The  work  of  constructing  the 
Linlithgow  new  sewerage  scheme,  which  was  com- 
menced about  twenty  months  ago,  is  now  practically 
finished,  and  on  Friday  the  works  were  inspected  by 
the  members  of  town  council,  the  engineers,  and 
the  contractors.  The  scheme  consists  of  sewers 
throughout  the  burgh,  and  sewage  disposal  works 
on  the  septic  tank  method,  with  contact  beds  or 
filters.  The  disposal  works  are  situated  on  about 
four  acres  of  ground  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Mains  Burn,  which  has  its  outlet  in  the  river  Avon, 
about  400  yards  below  the  works.  There  are  two 
large  contact-beds  over  which  the  effluent  is  passed 
by  distributors  for  the  purpose  of  aeration.  A  part 
of  the  ground  for  the  works  consists  of  open  porous 
sand  and  gravel,  and  this  has  been  converted  into 
land  filters,  which  take  the  effluent  from  the 
contact-beds,  and  so  complete  the  final  stage  of 
purification  of  the  sewage  before  the  effluent  passes 
into  the  stream  ad  j  oining  the  works.  The  entire 
scheme  has  cost  about  £14,000.  The  engineers  are 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Stuart,  C.E.,  Glasgow. 


CHIPS. 

At  Ticehurst  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Sweeting, 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Union  House  as  to 
the  application  of  the  rural  council  for  a  loan  of 
£2,000  for  an  infectious  hospital.  Mr.  Caley,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  submitted  the  plans,  which  he  has 
prepared. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Leeming,  near  Bedale,  was  laid  on  Friday.  The 
new  structure  is  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
chapel,  and  will  seat  160  persons.  The  cost  will 
be  £550. 

A  large  clock  has  just  been  erected  on  the  public 
hall,  Bourton-on-the- Water,  Glos,  by  Messrs. 
John  Smith  and  Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby. 
It  has  been  made  to  the  designs  of  Lord  Grimthorpe, 
and  has  all  the  latest  improvements. 

Messrs.  Knight  and  Parkinson,  of  Temple 
Chambers,  architects  and  surveyors,  have  dissolved 
partnership.  Mr.  Samuel  Knight  will  continue  to 
practise  at  the  old  premises,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Par- 
kinson has  taken  offices  at  44,  Bedford-row. 

It  has  been  decided  to  build  at  Felixstowe  Dock  a 
200-quarter  steep  malting  for  Messrs.  J.  Gough  and 
Sons,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  also  to  erect  eight 
workmen's  cottages,  four  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  malting,  and  the  other  half  for  dock  hands. 
The  Felixstowe  Dock  Company  have  resolved  to 
develop  the  north  quay,  so  as  to  provide  extra 
berthing  accommodation.  This  work  will  entail  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £10,000,  and  the  malting, 
cottages,  and  concomitant  sidings  and  connections 
with  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  system  a  further 
£20,000. 

At  Elgin,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  George  Cooper 
formally  handed  over  for  the  benefit  of  his  native 
town  Grant  Lodge  and  50  acres  of  adjoining  land 
which  he  has  had  laid  out  as  a  pubhc  park  and 
recreation  ground. 

The  Copley  Society  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
announces  a  Memorial  Exhibition  of  Whistler's 
works,  to  be  held  in  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  next 
winter.  The  exhibition  will  open  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  23,  1904. 

At  the  tenth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Baker- 
street  and  Waterloo  Railway  Company,  the  chairman 
reported  that  the  total  expenditure  on  the  line  since 
its  commencement  had  amounted  to  £1,255,410. 
The  western-running  tunnel  between  Waterloo  and 
Baker-street  was  through,  and  the  eastern  tunnel 
would  be  through  in  about  seven  weeks.  The  run- 
ning tunnels  had  been  commenced  on  the  extension 
to  the  west  of  Baker-street.  An  agreement  with 
the  Crown  had  been  made  for  a  station  site  in  the 
Marylebone-road,  and  the  purchase- money  had 
been  paid.  On  the  Southern,  or  Elephant  and 
Castle,  extension  the  lift  shafts  had  been  sunk  at 
the  Kennington-road  Station;  at  St.  George's-circufl 
the  runniug  tunnels  were  being  pushed  forward  in 
both  directions :  and  at  the  depot  site  a  large  amount 
of  excavation  had  been  done. 

For  the  post  of  master  of  works  to  the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council  and  District  Lunacy  Board  no  fewer 
than  130  applications  have  been  received  from  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  others.  The  committee  in- 
trusted with  consideration  of  the  appUcations  will 
meet  shortly. 

A  memorial  to  Messrs.  R.  and  H.  Fearon,  two 
brothers  who  met  their  death  on  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhorn,  when  on  a  holiday  tour  in  Switzerland 
last  year,  has  j  ust  been  erected  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints',  Plumpton,  Sussex.  Th^  memorial  takes  the 
form  of  a  Caen  stone  pulpit,  with  the  figures  of  Our 
Lord,  Moses,  and  Elias  in  large  panels  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Ascension.  The  w.  rk  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis, 
of  43,  Great  Russell-street. 
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Are.  21,  1903. 


UEQAIi  INTELIiiaENOB. 

SpiLDiNG  Akeitkation. — At  the  Sessions  House, 
Spalding,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  the  arbitration 
case  of  "  Baker  v.  Neal,"  which  had  been  remitted 
from  the  Lincolnshire  Assizes,  was  heard  before 
Mr.  William  Scorer,  architect,  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
selected  as  the  arbitrator.  The  claim  was  one  by 
Mr.  Baker,  builder,  of  Moulton  Chapel,  near  Spald- 
ing, against  Mr.  Neal,  farmer,  of  Pinchbeck, 
Spalding,  for  work  done  in  erecting  a  house  for  him. 
The  case  lasted  five  hours,  numerous  witnesses 
being  called.  Plaintiff  claimed  that  he  was  entitled 
to  £100,  being  the  balance  of  the  contract,  which  in 
the  aggregate  was  for  nearly  £300.  It  was  stated  for 
the  defendant  that  an  expenditure  of  at  least  £100 
would  be  required  to  put  the  house  in  a  proper  con- 
dition, owing  to  bad  workmanship  and  material, 
and  there  was  a  counter  claim  for  this  amount. 
Plaintiff  denied  the  allegations  as  to  bad  workman- 
ship, but  admitted  that  the  bricks  (supplied  by 
defendant  himself,  being  made  on  the  estate)  were 
soft  and  otherwise  defective.  After  hearing  the 
evidence,  Mr.  Scorer,  the  arbitrator,  said  he  would 
communicate  his  decision  in  due  course. 

"  UnDEETAKEE  "  TJNDEE  THE  WOEKMEn'S  COM- 
PENSATION Act. — An  important  point  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  decided  by  Judge 
Owen,  at  Newport,  Mon.,  County-court  on  Friday, 
the  point  being  raised  as  to  whether  the  respondent 
in  an  action,  Mr.  E.  H.  Parkyn,  builder  and  con- 
tractor, was  an  "  undertaker "  in  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  The  application  was  made  by  the  widow 
of  Francis  Higgins,  a  foreman  carpenter,  formerly 
in  the  employ  of  Parkyn.  Evidence  was  given  by  a 
carriage  builder  named  Gwatkin  that  he  employed 
Parkyn  to  carry  out  some  alterations  to  a  lift  at  his 
premises,  and  during  the  execution  of  these  by 
deceased  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  lift  well  and 
was  killed.  Respondent  contended  that  Gwatkin 
asked  him  to  send  a  couple  of  men,  and  he  told  him 
that  if  he  found  the  material  he  must  also  look  after 
the  men.  From  first  to  last  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  giving  orders  or  instructions.  His  honour  said 
he  had  preached  about  insurance  ever  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  He  awarded  £150  to  the  three 
children,  and  the  balance  of  the  claim,  £131  93.,  to 
tie  widow. 

Agent's  Eespoxsibilitt  foe  Collapse  ok 
Cottages. — A  charge  of  manslaughter  against  the 
agent  of  some  cottage  property  in  Henry-street, 
Ancoats,  which  recently  collapsed,  killing  two  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  heard  at  the  Manchester  City 
Police-court  on  Friday.  In  the  course  of  the  evi- 
dence it  appeared  that  the  stability  of  the  houses 
had  been  threatened  by  the  unloading  of  a  boiler  in 
the  same  street,  and  ttat  the  managing  director  of 
a  neighbouring  sawmill  had  been  so  struck  with 
their  fragility  that  he  had  instructed  his  men  to 
unload  logs  of  wood  "as  gently  as  possible."  It 
was  stated,  however,  that  the  agent  had  attended 
to  such  complaints  as  had  been  addressed  to  him, 
and  the  stipendiary  magistrate  decided  that  the  case 
was  not  one  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  j  ury . 
It  seems  that  three  cottages  collapsed,  Nos.  107, 
109,  and  111,  Henry-street.  Nos.  107  and  109  were 
uninhabited,  having  been  condemned  about  fifteen 
years  ago ;  in  No.  Ill  lived  the  family,  two  children 
of  which  were  killed.  Under  all  three  cottages 
were  cellar  dwellings,  likewise  condemned.  This 
wretched  property  belonged  to  a  lady  living  at 
Southport,  who  apparently  knew  nothing  about  it 
except  that  it  was  managed  by  a  trustee,  an  estate 
agent  living  in  Manchester,  who  had  not  visited  it 
since  1900.  In  No.  .111  on  one  occasion  "  one  of 
the  stairs  gave  way  and  fell  into  the  cellar  " ;  on 
another  occasion,  last  March,  "  the  snow  came  in 
through  the  bad  places  in  the  ceiling."  The  tenants 
had  complained  of  these  defects,  and  they  were 
remedied ;  but  no  inspection  was  made  to  see 
whether  they  were  evidence  of  others.  The  con- 
demned house  next  door.  No.  109,  had,  it  was 
stated,  lost  half  its  slates,  and  the  rain  beat  through 
on  to  the  party- wall,  which  hid  also  been  partially 
undermined  m  the  cellars. 

Claim  for  Peksonal  Injuries. — In  the  City  of 
London  Court,  on  the  Uth  inst.,  "William  Tyler, 
scaffolder,  9G,  Mansell-street,  Aldgate,  sued  Higgs 
and  HUl,  Ltd.,  contractors.  Crown  Works,  South 
Lambeth-road,  for  £10,  as  damages  for  personal 
mj  uries  sustained  through  the  alleged  negligence  of 
the  defendants'  servants.  Plaintiff  was  in  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  Lindsay,  Neal,  and  Co., 
who  were  employed  under  a  sub-contract  by  the 
defendants  to  do  certain  work  at  premises  in  Moor- 
lane.  While  he  was  following  his  employment  near 
a  stack  of  scaffold  boards,  which  it  was  said  de- 
fendants' mon  had  been  using,  some  of  the  boards 
fell,  striking  the  plaintitY  on  the  head.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  injuries  he  was  out  of  work  for 
three  weeks,  his  wages  at  the  time  being  SJa.  a 
week.  Dr.  Amsler,  who  attended  the  plamtiff  for 
a  fortnight,  gave  evidence.  For  the  defence, 
Carfield,  the  defendants'  foreman,  said  the  stack  was 
Dot  being  used  by  any  ot  the  defendants'  men.  The 
plaintiffs'  employer  was,  however,  using  some  of 
the  boards.  Holmes,  an  engine-driver  employed 
by  the  defendants,  said  that  j  ust  before  the  accident 


he  observed  the  plaintiff  getting  boards  from  the 
stack.  He  saw  the  plaintiff  slip  and  fall  towaids 
the  basement.  No  timber  fell  from  the  stack. 
Other  evidence  was  called  for  the  defendants  to 
show  that  no  timber  fell  upon  the  plaintiff.  It  was 
also  said,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  that  the 
plaintiff  made  a  claim  upon  his  employers,  and  was 
allowed  half  his  wages  while  laid  up.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  he  went  to  work  again.  The  jury 
found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  Judgment 
accordingly,  with  costs. 

Leeds  Water  Aebiteation-.  — Lieut.-Colonel 
W.  H.  Wellsted,  the  umpire  upon  the  claim 
recently  heard  at  Westminster  of  Lord  Masham 
against  the  Leeds  Corporation,  has  just  issued  his 
award.  The  arbitration  had  reference  to  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  395  acres  of  freehold  land 
belonging  to  Lord  Masham  for  the  Leeds  new 
waterworks.  The  claim  was  for  £196,000,  in- 
cluding consequential  damage  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works  and  afterwards  to  Swinton  Castle, 
and  the  interference  with  the  sporting  rights, 
shooting,  and  fishing  on  the  remainder  of  the  estate, 
and  the  timber.  The  valuations  of  the  expert 
witnesses  called  by  the  corporation  amounted  to 
£27,000.  The  umpire  has  fixed  the  amount  of  pur- 
chase at  £46,489. 

Rival  Licensing  AnrnoRmES  in  London. — At 
the  Westminster  Police-court  on  Friday  the  London 
County  Council,  under  the  London  Building  Act  of 
lS9i,  summoned  Mr.  A.  Carphey,  engineer,  of  28, 
Victoria-street,  in  respect  of  a  composite  building 
for  showing  a  model  railway  at  the  rear  of  these 
premises.  A  temporary  license  for  the  structure 
was  granted  by  the  Westminster  City  Council,  but, 
on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council,  it  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Daldy,  barrister,  that  the  local 
body  had  no  power  to  do  this.  Mr.  Lawless, 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  said  that  Mr.  Carphey 
was  between  two  stools.  Mr.  Daldy  urged  that  the 
only  valid  license  was  that  of  the  London  County 
Council,  who  held  that  in  some  respects  this  was  a 
dangerous  building.  If  the  other  side  would  come 
to  an  arrangement  the  County  Council  might  over- 
look it.  But  the  other  side  would  not.  For  the 
City  of  Westminster  Council,  Mr.  Rotton  said  that 
their  license  ran  till  September,  and  they  claimed 
power  to  renew.  Mr.  Shell :  I  will  not  give  any 
immediate  judgment  on  a  matter  like  this.  In  a 
case  of  dispute  between  two  large  public  bodies 
there  certainly  ought  to  be  some  better  appeal  than 
a  fight  in  a  police-court.  It  was  agreed  to  adjourn 
the  case  until  a  date  in  September. 

A  Covent-garden  Aebiteation. — In  the  West- 
minster High  Bailiff's  Court,  on  Aug.  12,  Mr. 
John  Troutbeck  and  a  special  j  ury  had  before  them 
the  case  of  "  Wyld  and  Robins  v.  the  Great 
Northern,  Piccadilly,  and  Brompton  Railway  Com- 
pany," a  claim  for  compensation  for  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  the  premises,  19,  James-street,  Covent- 
garden,  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  Covent- 
garden  station.  Mr.  Boyle,  K.C.,  said  that  his 
clients  were  market  gardeners,  and  held  the  premises 
on  a  lease,  ot  which  13  years  were  unexpired,  at  a 
rental  of  £l>0  per  annum.  Covent-garden  Market 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  exacted  atoll 
varying  from  IJd.  to  4d.  on  each  package  sent  in. 
This  property,  however,  was  free  of  toll,  which  often 
amounted  to  more  than  the  rent.  The  takings  of 
these  premises  in  1897  increased  the  net  profits  from 
£1,000  or  so  a  year  to  an  average  of  £3,537.  Their 
claim  was  for  £9,604.  For  the  railway  company, 
Mr.  Alexander  R.  Stenning  said  the  claimants  would 
be  amply  compensated  if  they  were  paid  £2,786,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Young  assessed  the  value  at  £2,300. 
The  jury  awarded  the  claimants  £5,435. 

Railway  Conteactoes'  Claim  foe  Half  a 
Million. — Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  sitting  as  arbi- 
trator, recently  commenced  the  hearing  of  a 
claim  for  £457,084  by  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  the  contractors,  against  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Co.  for  work  in  connection  with  the  direct 
railway  from  South  Wales  to  Bristol.  Whilst  the 
claimants  allege  that  their  actual  out-of-pocket  loss, 
exclusive  of  any  added  profit,  amounts  to  £312,165, 
the  railway  company,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that 
substantially  they  have  paid  everything  to  which 
the  plaintiffs  are  entitled.  The  case  was  adjourned 
until  after  the  Long  A'acation. 

Hetton  Builder  Heavily  Fined.  —  At  the 
Houghton  -  le  -  Spring  Petty  Sessional  Court  last 
week,  before  Colonel  Gregson,  a  Hetton-le-Hole 
builder,  named  Arthur  Errington,  was  charged  on 
four  counts  with  having  contravened  the  local 
authority's  building  by-laws.  The  case  was  one 
which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  amongst 
the  local  builders,  and  the  court  was  crowded  to 
hear  the  trial.  Mr.  W.  Gough  prosecuted  on  behalf 
of  the  Hetton-le-Hole  Urban  District  Council.  The 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges.  The 
surveyor  to  the  council  (Mr.  Hardy)  said  the  de- 
fendant was  charged  with  first  giving  no  intimation 
to  the  council  of  his  intention  to  fill  in  the  founda- 
tions; second,  having  com tneaceii  building  without 
having  first  submitted  plans  to  the  council.  The 
other  two  charges  were  similar  to  the  first  two. 
The  surveyor,  continuing,  said  that  the  defendant 


had  been  warned,  and  he  had  also  been  asked  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  sanitary  and  building  com- 
mittee of  the  council,  but  had  not  done  so.  Mr. 
Gough  said  the  case  was  a  serious  one.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  ignorance  of  the  by-laws.  The 
bench  fined  him  20s.  and  costs  in  each  of  the  four 


CHIPS. 

For  some  time  past  fears  have  been  entertained 
regarding  the  stability  of  the  north-east  portion  of 
the  Castle  at  St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  known  as  the 
Kitchen  Tower.  Slowly  the  sea  has  eaten  into  the 
rock  upon  which  the  Castle  is  founded  until  now 
the  wafis  are  actually  undermined.  Representations 
were  made  some  few  months  ago  to  H.M.  Board  ot 
Works,  which  has  now  sanctioned  the  expenditure 
of  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  in  building  a  pro- 
tection wall  the  whole  length  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  Castle.  During  stormy  weather  the 
waves  strike  with  tremendous  force  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Castle,  and  the  walls  are  to  be  of 
concrete  from  10ft.  to  20ft.  thick.  The  work  is  to 
be  undertaken  by  an  Edinburgh  contractor. 

The  Monmouthshire  County  Council  have  decided 
to  combine  the  offices  of  county  surveyor  and 
county  architect,  and  to  pay  Mr.  Tanner  £500  as 
an  annual  salary,  instead  of  £350  and  a  gratuity 
of  4  per  cent,  for  all  plans  and  quantities. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  the  Christchurch  Town 
Council  the  town  clerk  reported  that  Mr.  Rawlins, 
architect,  of  Salisbun-,  who  acted  as  arbitrator 
between  the  council  and  the  owner  of  Bowditch  s 
property,  which  the  council  are  acquiring  for 
widening  Bargates  for  tramway  purposes,  has  sent 
in  an  award  amounting  to  £497  43.  4d. 

Among  the  measures  which  received  the  Royal 
Assent  at  the  prorogation  were  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  (No.  2),  Public  Buildings 
Expenses,  Irish  Land,  and  Patent  Office  (Exten- 
sion) Acts,  and  37  private  and  provisional  order 
Acts. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Bexhill  on  Friday  by  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  C.  Smith, 
R.E.,  inspector,  into  the  application  of  the  town 
council  for  sanction  to  borrow  a  sum  of  £4,270  for 
sewage  works  and  the  provision  of  a  storm -water 
overflow. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen-Eady  in  the  Chancery  Divi- 
sion had  before  him  on  Friday  a  motion  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  as  landlords  of  the 
Globe  Works,  Rochdale,  to  prevent  the  defendant 
Davenport  from  allowing  the  property  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  disrepair.  At  present  there  was  nobody  in 
possession.  On  his  Lordship's  suggestion  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  leave  to 
enter  and  do  the  necessary  repairs. 

A  new  Welsh  Congregational   church  has  been 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee  at  Llangollen,  and 
the  new  edifice  was  opened  on  Sunday.    The  church 
has  been  erected,  at  a  total  cost  of  £3,100,  from- 
designs  by  Messrs.   O.   Morris  Roberts  and   Sons, 
Portmadoc,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  . 
Llangollen.    The  church  will  accomodate  over  550  ,-. 
persons.  > 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  -^ 
Newport,  Mon.,  on  Friday,  into  the  application  of 
the  corporation  to  borrow  £1,200  lor  new  pivmg 
works  in  various  parts  of  the  borough.  The  town 
clerk  and  borough  engineer  explained  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  money. 

A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
John  Richard  Wuistanley,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
described  in  the  order  as  a  "  quantity  surveyor  and 
fruiterer." 

At  an  inquest  held  on  Monday  at  Battersea,  with 
reference  to  the  death  of  Charles  Reuben  Bird,  aged 
60    years,    a    buUder,  lately  residing  at  Cobbett- 
street.    South    Lambeth,  who  was  fatally  injured  ■ 
whilst  a  passenger  by  one  of  the  London  County 
Council's  electric  tramcars  at  Balham.    A  verdict 
of  accidental  death  was  returned.    Deceased,  who 
lived  in  Narbonne-avenue,  got  off  the  car  when  in^^ 
motion  opposite  that  thoroughfare,  and  sustamed  ajv 
fatal  fracture  ot  the  skull. 

The    demolition   of    buildings    abutting    on  the 
National  GiUeryhas  now  been  completed,  and  the 
nriceless  paintings  contained  therein  isolated  froio 
any  danger  of  fire  from  external  sources.    In  the^ 
course  of  the  work  a  large  portion  of  St.  George  »■ 
Birraokshashad  to  be  pulled  down,  and  them.litapr.l 
authorities  have  condemned  the  remamder.    At  tne  i 
rear  of  the  National  GaUery  about  an  acre  of  land-i 
has  been  reserved  in  view  of  possible  extensions  oI,..i 
the  building  in  the  future. 

The  Carpenters'  Company  are  offering  two  fr^ 
scholarships  in  connection  with  the  building  and 
consUction  classes  held  at  King's  College,  Loadou. 
Intending  candidates  should  forward  their  namM 
by  MonSay,  September  H-  t°„^^-  -^.-^  w^^f 
Freeman,  clerk.  Carpenters'  Hall,  I;?'''!?",^?:'; 
The  examination  will  be  held  on  the  following 
Monday. 
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The  British  Fire  Prerention  (Jommittee'a 
operations  for  the  summer  season  saw  their  com- 
pletion last  week  with  two  tests  at  their  testing 
station  in  iJayswater,  when  some  armoured  wood 
doors  and  an  armoured  concrete  floor  were  under 
examination.  Regarding  the  armoured  door  test, 
this  was  with  tinned  ateel-clad  armoured  doors, 
constructed  in  Manchester,  one  being  a  sliding 
door  and  one  a  hinged  door,  and  they  were  tested 
for  a  duration  of  one-and-a-half  hours  under  a 
severe  fire  of  gradually  increasing  temperatuie, 
the  highest  temperature  being  over  1,800' Fahr. 
The  sliding  door  offered  substantial  resistance 
against  fire.  The  floor  test  was  with  a  composite 
floor  of  fine  concrete,  strengthened  by  steel  bands, 
and  constructed  by  a  Swiss  firm.  The  floor  was 
subjected  to  a  test  of  one-and-three-quarter  hours 
under  severe  fire  at  a  gradually  increasing  tem- 
perature to  1,800°  Fahr.,  when  the  floor  collapsed. 
Uf  other  tests  now  in  the  report  stage  is  a  test 
with  another  pair  of  similar  armoured  doors. 
Further,  with  a  floor  of  Australian  Karri  wood 
and  with  a  thin  partition,  by  a  Dutch  firm.  All 
the  reports  will  be  issued  in  due  course.  In 
framing  the  reports  an  innovation  will  no  doubt 
be  found,  inasmuch  as  the  metric  system  will 
henceforward  be  applied  in  the  committee's 
reports,  as  well  as  our  own  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  this  being  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion arrived  at  at  the  International  Fire  Prevention 
Congress,  requesting  all  reports  of  different 
countries  to  adopt  the  metric  system  as  well  as 
their  local  system  of  measurement  and  weight. 

A  NEW  code  of  regulations  dealing  with  the 
demolition  of  buildings  within  the  City,  and  seek- 
ing to  afford  better  protection  to  the  "public  from 
dust,  has  been  issued  by  the  Streets  Committee  of 
the  City  Corporation,  whose  members  have  been 
assisted  with  suggestions  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  the  Surveyors'  Institution, 
and  the  Institute  of  Builders.  The  new  by-laws 
provide  that  in  the  future,  before  any  demolition 
takes  place,  all  windows  and  other  openings  in 
the  external  walls  shall  be  close-boarded.  Canvas 
or  boarded  screens,  mats,  and  other  suitable 
appliances  must  be  used  whenever  required,  and 
ao  placed  as  to  reduce  the  nuisance  arising  from 
the  escape  of  dust.  Rubbish,  lime,  or  mortar 
must  not  be  shot  or  allowed  to  fall  from  floor  to 
floor  into  any  basement  within  20ft.  of  the  public 
way  between  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  permitted  after  o  p.m. 
Further,  no  m.aterials  arising  from  the  demolition 
of  buildings  shall  be  basketed,  wheeled,  or  loaded 
into  carts,  or  carted  away  between  10  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.  except  on  Saturdays,  unless  proper  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  dust.  Any  person  who  commits  an 
offence  against  the  new  by-laws  will  be  liable  to 
a  fine  of  i'5  for  each  breach. 

,  ■  ^  Two  short  extensions  of  the  tramway  routes  in 
'South  London  which  have  been  converted  for  the 
London  t'ouuty   Council  from   horse  to  electric 
traction  were  opened  at  the  end  of   last  week. 
These  extensions  cross  one  another  to  the  south 
•of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Kennington.     The  one  is  a 
^-.continuation   of   the   tramway  system   from  the 
^north  end  of  Camberwell  New-road  by  way  of 
;:HarleyforJ-road     and    the     Oval    to    \'aux"hall 
'  Station  ;  this  section,  formerly  single,  is  now  a 
double  line  throughout,  and  part  of  Harleyford- 
.^.road  has  been  widened  for  this  purpose  on  the 
■  east  side.     The  second  route,  a  very  short  one, 
e-xtends  from  Kennington  Oate  along  the  northern 
portion   of   the    Brixton-road   (which    has   been 
widened)  to  the  Fire  Brigade  Station  in  that 
thoroughfare.     By  the  electrification  of  this  short 
•link,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  some  weeks, 
cars  can  be  drawn  by  electric  power  from  West- 
minster,    Waterloo,     and     Blackfriars    bridges, 
to  the   fire  brigade  station,  and  thence  through 
Brixton  and  Streatham  by  cable  propulsion,  as 
hitherto.     The  works  on  these  sections  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  White  and  Co.,  of 
Clapham.     The  electrification  of  the  two  routes 
from  the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  Greenwich  vi;l 
New  and  (Jld  Kent-roads,  and  via  Walworth, 
Camberwell,   and  Peckham  thoroughfares  con- 
verging at  New  Cross  Gate  to  the  eastern  terminus, 
JS  making  good  progress. 

The  Calendar  for  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Uasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Techniral  College 
has  just  been  published  ag  a  substantial  cloth- 
Dound  octavo  volume  of  326  pages.  The  day 
classes  open  on  Monday,  September  2l3t  prox., 


and  will  close  on  March  31,  1904.  The  depait- 
meut  of  Architecture  and  Building  Construction 
is,  as  in  former  years,  under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Charles  Gourlay,  B.Sc,  A.R.I.B.A., 
who  is  assisted  by  an  able  staff,  including  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Boyd,  Jas.  Brown,  Charles  Forsyth,  Alex. 
T.  Heathcote,  \V.  P.  McKechnio,  and  Archibald 
Scott.  We  note  in  the  syllabi  of  this  depart- 
ment that  Course  I.  in  "  Building  Construction  " 
has  been  entirely  rearranged,  and  speciaUy  suited 
for  Scottish  students;  while  Course  III.,  "Design 
of  Building  Structures,"  has  been  remodelled. 

Messes.  Eastox  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  send  us  an 
excellent  reading  case,  with  an  A  B  C  railway 
guide — we  wish  it  had  been  "  Bradshaw," — in- 
closed, which  they  are  circulating  among  pro- 
spective clients  in  the  lift  industry  as  a  method  of 
keeping  their  name  before  their  clients.  It  is 
their  intention  to  provide  their  customers,  should 
they  express  a  desire  for  it,  with  the  ABC 
Railway  Guide  free  of  charge  at  intervals  in  the 
future.  It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  among 
recent  contracts  received  by  this  company  are  lifts 
for  the  L.C.C.  Admiralty,  War  (Jflice,  H.M. 
OlSce  of  Works,  the  Midland  (i-rand  Hotel  at 
Manchester  (19  lifts),  and  for  many  members  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  many  leading  architects  all 
over  the  British  Isles,  and  that  the  company's 
electric  lifts  especially  are  being  shipped  to  South 
Africa,  Australia,  China,  and  other  British 
Colonies  at  the  moment.  The  company's  output  of 
lifts  has  been  trebled  during  the  past  year. 

T)iE  Russian  Consul -General  in  London  sends 
the  general  rules  and  classification  of  the  first 
International  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  for 
Metal  or  Stone  Products,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  November  next..  The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  Passage, 
4S,  Nevsky  Prospect,  and  remain  open  for  at 
least  two  months,  between  November  1-i  (28), 
1903,  and  February  10  (24),  1904.  The  exhibi- 
tion has  in  the  first  place  the  object  of  making 
the  public  acquainted  with  the  progress  attained 
by  Russian  and  foreign  industry  in  the  artistic 
finish  of  metal  and  stone  products.  To  the 
exhibition  will  be  admitted  articles  of  Russian 
and  foreign  make,  produced  of  metals  (precious 
and  common  metals  and  alloys),  or  trimmed  with 
such  metals  and  alloys,  such  as  articles  of  stones 
(precious  stones,  stones  of  a  certain  value,  and 
artificial  stones).  All  these  articles  must  abso- 
lutely distinguish  themselves  through  their 
artistic  execution  or  some  originality  in  their 
shape,  design,  or  waj-  of  production.  Cumber- 
some and  very  heavy  objects  are  not  admitted. 
Special  freights  and  exemption  from  import 
duties  on  certain  conditions  have  been  arranged 
for  all  exhibits  by  permission  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  awards  for  the  best  exhibits  will  be 
distributed  according  to  the  decision  of  the  jury. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Russian  Consulate-General,  1 7,  Great  W'inchester- 
street,  E.C. 


The  Corporation  of  Oldham  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  borrow 
£62,000  for  tramway  plant  and  street  widening, 
and  £17,000  for  electrical  equipment  of  the  lines. 

Mr.  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  M.A.,  lecturer  in 
history  for  the  past  five  years  in  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, and  who  previously  occupied  a  similar  post 
at  the  Newcastle  College  of  Science,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-instituted  Burnett-Fletcher 
Chair  of  History  and  Archaeology. 

On  Friday  last  the  new  church  room  in  connection 
with  St.  George's  Church,  Llandudno,  erected  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Kenwick  Bold  Wdliams,  J. P., 
Morannedd,  was  dedicated  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Morgan,  M.A.  Mr.  Edwin  Turner  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  the  builder.  Oak  staUs 
and  a  clergy  desk,  designed  by  Mr.  Turner,  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Jones,  have  also  been  placed  iu  the 
chancel  of  .St.  George's  Church. 

The  new  pulpit  which  is  being  made  as  a 
Victorian  memorial  for  Whippingham  Church  is 
nearly  completed.  It  is  in  oak,  carved  in  a  simple 
design  prepared  by  Mr.  Nutt,  the  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
and  is  being  produced  by  Euglish  workpeople.  The 
old  pulpit  has  been  removed,  and  for  the  time  being 
sermons  are  delivered  from  a  lectern. 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  buildings  required  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity will  be  between  £90,000  and  £100,000. 
Estimates  to  the  extent  of  about  £70,000  have 
already  been  accepted  for  the  various  works  con- 
nected with  the  scheme,  exclusive  of  painting, 
heating,  electric  lighting,  and  fittings  generally, 
which  are  expected  to  entail  a  further  expenditure  of 
about  £30,000. 
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WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

The  Labour  Maeket  in  July. — The  monthly 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Labour  Department 
is  based  on  3,383  returns — viz.,  2,087  from  em- 
ployers or  their  associations,  1,231  from  trade 
unions,  and  65  from  other  aoijrces.  Employment 
continued,  it  is  reported,  to  show  a  falling  off  in 
July,  as  compared  both  with  June,  1903,  and  with 
July,  1902.  In  the  226  trade  unions,  with  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  555,743,  making  returns, 
27,391  (or  4-9  per  cent.)  were  reported  as  unem- 
ployed at  the  end  of  July,  as  compared  with  4-5  per 
cent,  in  June,  and  4-0  per  cent,  in  the  222  trade 
unions,  with  a  membership  of  555, 169,  from  which 
returns  were  received  for  July,  1902.  The  mean 
percentage  of  unemployed  returned  at  the  end  of 
July  during  the  past  decade  was  4-0.  In  the 
building  trades  employment  continues  moderate, 
and  shows  httle  change  as  compared  with  either  a 
month  or  a  year  ago.  The  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed trade  union  members  among  carpenters  and 
joiners  was  3-3  at  the  end  of  July,  compared  with 
3'4  at  the  end  of  June,  and  2-9  a  year  ago.  The 
percentage  for  plumbers  was  6'7  at  the  end  of  July, 
as  compared  with  7'6  in  June,  and  6*5  in  July,  1902. 
The  total  number  of  workpeople  involved  in  dis- 
putes which  began  or  were  in  progress  during  July, 
1903,  was  10,100,  compared  with  12,314  in  June, 
1903,  and  116,814  inJuly,  1902.  Fourteen  disputes 
began  in  July,  involving  5,132  workpeople,  com- 
pared with  17  in  June,  1903,  and  25  in  July,  1902. 
Definite  results  were  reported  during  the  month  in 
the  case  of  12  disputes,  new  and  old,  affecting 
5,393  workpeople.  Of  these  disputes,  four,  in- 
volving 2,426  persons,  were  decided  in  favour  of  the 
workpeople;  five,  involving  234  persons,  iu  favour 
of  the  employers ;  and  three,  involving  2,733  persons, 
were  compromised.  The  changes  in  rates  of  wages 
reported  during  July  affected  about  59,400  work- 
people, of  whom  3,900  received  advances  and  55,500 
sustained  decreases.  The  net  effect  of  all  the 
changes  was  a  decrease  of  about  £  1 ,900  per  week. 
Among  the  changes  reported  was  an  increase  affect- 
ing 1,500  masons  in  Edinburgh. 

Abebdeenshiee  Masons. — At  a  special  meeting 
on  Friday  night  of  the  Building  Branch  of  the  Abei  - 
deen  United  Operative  Masons  and  Granite 
Cutters'  association,  a  reply  was  read  from  the 
employers'  Association  regardmg  the  request  by  the 
brancifi  that  the  wages  of  wallers  and  blockers 
should  be  increased  id.  per  tour.  In  this  communi- 
cation the  employers  declined  to  make  any  change, 
as  they  did  not  think  the  state  of  trade  warranted 
them  in  doing  so.  The  meeting  decided  by  a  large 
majority  to  put  the  ma' ter  to  arbitration,  in  terms  of 
the  agreement  regulating  all  disputed  points  in  the 
trade. 

Aedeossax  Masons. — The  strike  of  masons  in 
Ardrossan  district  is  now  ended,  and  the  men  have 
gone  back  to  work.  The  agreement  is  to  the  effect 
that  wages  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  95d.  per  hour 
till  September  1.  From  September  1  onwards  the 
rate  of  wages  will  be  9d.  per  hour. 


CHIPS. 

The  sales  at  the  Mart  last  week,  as  registered  at 
the  Estate  Exchange,  amounted  to  £12,945,  as 
against  £19,805  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year. 

Special  authorisation  has  been  issued  to  the 
Deutsche  Strassenbahn-Gesellschaft,  of  Dresden,  to 
equip  a  short  section  of  their  existing  tramway  lines 
on  the  Kingsland  surface  contact,  preliminary  if 
satisfactory  to  the  extension  over  the  Dresden 
tramway  system  generally.  This  system  of  tram- 
way traction  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Bolton. 

The  workhouse  at  West  Mailing,  Kent,  is  being 
enlarged  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  from  plans  by  Mr 
W.  L.  Grant,  architect. 

Dr.  Whiteside,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Liver- 
pool, laid  on  Saturday  the  memorial-stone  of  a  new 
industrial  school  for  girls,  which  is  being  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £10,000  at  Blackbrook,  near  St.  Helens. 
It  will  accommodate  between  120  and  150  girls. 

Mr.  W.  Harston,  who  recently  tendered  his 
resignation  as  surveyor  to  the  urban  district  council 
of  Dartford,  has  been  presented  with  a  handsome 
sdver  salver  in  recognition  of  his  fifteen  years'  service 
under  the  authority.  The  gift  was  accompanied  by 
an  address,  and  the  subscribers  consisted  of  the  past 
and  present  members  and  officials  of  the  council. 

The  town  council  of  Ludlow  have  decided  to  pro- 
vide an  electric  light  installation  and  to  erect  a  refuse 
destructor  at  a  total  estimated  outlay  of  £8,250. 

The  lofty  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Happis- 
burRh,  is  about  to  be  repaired  from  plans  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Lacey,  diocesan  architect,  Norwich,  ominous 
cracks  having  revealed  themselves  in  the  western 
wall  surface. 
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31 

12 

12 

„      22 

„      26 

„      29 

.     „      30 

.  Oct.    1 


Blackpool— New  Offices,  Sefton-street C.  Arthur,  34,  Victoria-Btreel,  Blackpool Aug. 

Howden,  Torks— Sewerage  Improvement  £15 Henry  Green,  Clerk,  E.D.C.  Offices,  Howden,  Yorks  Sept. 

Btonebaven— Additions  to  Town  Hall George  Murdoch,  Burgh  Surveyor.  Stonehaven,  N.B „ 

Ayr— Hospital  J.  E.  Shaw,  Clerk  to  Lunacy  Board,  County  Buildings,  Ayr    „ 

Leyland,  Lares— Laying-out  I^nd  (11,902  square  yards) £15158 M.  H.  Wilkinson,  Surveyor,  21,  Towngate,  Leyland   „ 

Brighton— Hospital  for  Women  (Assessor)   £50,  £30,  £20  Leonard  Holmes,  Hon.  Bee,  76,  West-street,  Brighton „ 

Dublin— Workmen's  Cottages Francis  B.  Ormshy,  Secretary,  Kingsbridge  Terminus,  Dublin    .... 

Heywood-Library  (£-(.600) £30  (merged),  £20,  £10 J.  Ainsworth  Settle,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Heywood  ... 

Bromley,  E.— I'ubUc  Library £75  (merged),  £25 Harley  Heckford,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Sur.,  High-street,  Poplar,  E. 

Saltwood,  Elham— Sewage-Disposal  Scheme S^gs E.  Lonergan,  Clerk,  11,  Chcriton-place,  Folkestone >.       - 

Eawtcnstall— Free  Library  and  Town  Hall  (Assessor)  £100,  £50,  £30 A.  W.  Lawson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Surveyor,  Eawtenstall „     12 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lilt  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General, 22,  Laurenoe-Pounteney- 

lane,  E.C (1904)Mar.31 

Acton,  W.— School  (250  places)  (Assessor) 5  percent.;  £30,  £20    B.  S.  Gott,  Clerk  to  Governors,  Guildhall,  Westminster — 

Gillingham-School  (900  places) E.  T.  Atchison,  Sec,  8,  Waterloo-place.  New  Brompton,  Kent  — 

Fraserburgh- Higher-Grade  School  (650  pupils)  Alex.  Hendereon,  Clerk  to  School  Board,  Fraserburgh — 

Aylesford-Single-Span  Stone  Bridge  over  Medway  (Assessor)  lOOgs The  Town  Clerk,  Maidstone 


I 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BUH-DINQS. 


BarTow-in-Fumees- Alterations  to  Old  Municipal  Buildings  . . 

Lancaster— Shop  Front 

Mil]  of  Knockenbaird,  N.B. — Alterations  to  Houses  and  Farm 

Cork — Premipea,  13.  George's  Quay  

Wombwell— Six  Houses,  Hough-lane 

Grantown — Additions  to  Grammar  School 

Uanelly— Additions  to  Lloyd-street  Chapel 

Colwyn  Bay— Isolation  Hospital    

Newcastle-on-Tyne— School,  Forsyth-road    

Slough — Manager's  House 

Burnley — Wesleyan  Church,  Manchester-road 

Grimsby— Sub-Balancing  Station 

Newark — Workhouse  Infirmary 

Sellv  Oak— Boiler-House  at  Workhouse 

Builth  Wells— Etbuilding  Portions  of  St.  Mary's  Church  

Tredegar— Seventy  Houses  

Montrose— Carnegie  Public  Library 

Elgin— Rebuilding  Busines.';  Premises 

Bedlington— Twenty-Six  Cottages 

Birmingham— Enlargement  of  Head  Post  Office 

Crookston — Poorhouse  

Nuneaton— Infirmary  and  Laundry 

Peterhead— Additions  to  North  School    

Fort  William-School    

Barry  Dock,  Cardifi'- Branch  Post  Office    

Woolwich— Pulling  Down  Buildings    

Cork— Additions  to  Clubhouse   

Hanley— Additions  to  Hospital  

Troedyrhiw— Boys'  School  (400  places) 

Porfaaown- Alterations  to  Armagh-road  Piesbjterian  Church 

Hanley— Two  Cottages 

Newark— Infirmary  Buildings,  Bowbridge-road 

Leicester- Enlargement  of  Head  Post  Office 

Halifax— Three-Story  Warehouse  and  Bakery,  King-street   ... 

Abertillery- Crown  Inn  at  Blaenaugwent 

Halifax— Administrative  Block  at  Workhouse,  Gibbet-street... 

Goldthorpe— School 

Amble— House  and  Shop,  Queen-street 

Treorky- House.  High-street 

Sedbergh— Two  Villas   

Paddington— Boom  at  Public  Baths,  Queen's-road 

Castle  Acre,  Norfolk-  Oddfellows'  Hall 

Drogheda— Cycle  Works,  &c 

Dowlais— Eearrangem^nt  of  Hermon  Chapel  

Ehymney- Twenty-Nine  Houses.  Eowles-square 

Earith,  Hunts— Eeconstructing  Wood  Flooring  of  Bridge  

Bristol — Tobacco  Warehouses 

New  Maiden— Public  Offices.  Fire  Station.  &c 

Salcombe— Eebuilding  East  End  of  Church 

Chester-Twelve  Cottages,  Tower  Field  Gardens 

Eassie- Waiting-Eooms   

Bow-road,  E.— Eepairs  to  Infirmary    

Thomton-le-Fylde— Air-Compressing  Station 

Whickham— Council  Offices 

Bennen  Cove,  Land's  End-Private  Hotel  

Manchester— Car-Eepairing  Works,  Hvde-road  

Burton-in-Lrnsdale— Wesleyan  Sunday-school  -. 

Tumberry— Hotel  

Deiby— Tramway  Car  .Sheds,  Osmastoii-road  !!!]!!!!!i!.!!]''!...'!! 

Ayletbury- Eepairing  Town  Hall 

Sigford,  Ashburton-Three  Cottages 

Carlisle- Twelve  Hou.'Jes,  Margery-street  

Tooting  Graveney,  S.W.— Buildings  at  Fountain  Hospital 

Hahfax— Offices  at  Skircoat-road  Depot 

Abercynon- Cametnwn  Infant  School  (250  places) 

Easmgton- Brick  Wall  and  New  Offices 

Trealaw— School  (360  places) 

Bermnndsey,  8.E.-Offlce8  at  Town  Hali,  Spa-road  

Sandown.  I.  W.— Coastguard  Buildings  at  Culver  Cliff 

Bafley— Town  Hall  E.xtensions 

Batley-Tower  to  Chapel,  Cambridge-street 

Dartford— Eelaying  Floors  at  Darenth  Asylum  

Cannock— Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  

Leeds— Eebuilding  OtHce  Premises,  Albion-street  

Bermondsey.  S.E.— Electric  Station  Extensions  

Cannock— Laundry  Alterations,  Aic 

Kingswood-  School  (!IOO  places) 

Hastings— Ledge  at  Cemetery 

Pontypridd— Public  Offices,  Morgan-street 

Armagh-Four  Cottages  and  Dormitory  at  Asylum  

Wem— Market  House 

Penygruig-Two  New  Departments  .....''......!.....^'i.'.!!!!.'.!.'.'.!!!!! 

Birminghum— Engine  and  BoiltT-Houses,  &c 

Portsmouth— Manual  Instruction  Centres 

Barry  Docks— Mercantile  Marine  Office 

Thurles— Eesidence 

Whitby— Additions  to  Bagdale  Old  Brewery'!!.......!....!]!.!!!!!... 

Glyncorrwg  — Four  Houses  

Winfrith— Alterations  to  Winfrith  House, !...!! 

Bishop  Auckland -Minister's  House,  Cockton-hill 

Hereford— Furniture  Repository,  Commercial-road    

Brampton,  Cumberland— Teachers'  Eesideoce,  Lees-hill  School 

Rcwhcath  Chick,  St.  Osyth,  Essex- Eesidence 

Balford— Bchool,  Liverpool-street 


Corporation 

Properties  Committee  . 


David  Peters   

Mrs.  E.  Bashforth 

Cromdale  School  Board 


Urban  District  Coimcil 

Bchool  Board  

Slough  Gas  Co 


Corporation 

Guardians 

King's  Norton  Union  Guardians  . 


United  Building  Society . 

Town  Council 

William  Kamsay    


H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works.. 


Guardians 

School  Board 


H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works.. 
War  Department  


Joint  Hospital  Board  

Meithyr  Tydfil  School  Board.. 


Joint  HoFpital  Board  

Guai-dians 

H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works.. 


Webb  Bros,  and  Co 

Bolton-upon-Deame  School  Board . 


J.  J.  Thomas  

G.  Sedgewick  ..... 
Borough  Council 


Philip  J.  Fulham 


Victoria  Building  Club 

Huntindon  and  Isle  of  Ely  C.C 

Docks  Committee  

Maidens  and  Coombe  U.D.C.    ... 


Corporation 

Caledonian  Eailway  Co 

Guardians 

Joint  Sewerage  Committee.. 
Urban  District  Council   


Tramways  Committee 

Trustees 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Ey.  Co. 

Corporation 

Urban  District  Council 


W.  Johnstone 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

Tramways  Committee  

Llanwanno  School  Board    

Guardians 

■ystradyfodwg  School  Board  .. 
Borough  Council    


Corporation. 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Eural  District  Council 


Borough  Council    

Guardians 

Gloucestershire  Education  Committee 

Corporation 

Urb.an  District  Council    

Committee    

Urban  District  Council    r. 

Ystradyfodwg  School  Board 

Corporation 

Education  Committee  

H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 


R.  D.  Bpaven  and  Co. 
Edward  Hughes 


Greenlands,  Ltd.   . 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Flower  . 


The  Borough  Engineer,  Barrow-in-Furness 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster 

Davidson  and  Garden,  12,  Dee-street,  Aberdeen    

R.  Walker  and  Son,  Architects,  17,  South  Mall,  Cork 

A.  B.  Linford,  Architect,  Carlton  Villas,  Wombwell  

Brown  and  Watt,  Architects.  Aberdeen    

D.  L.  Jones,  Architect.  12.  West-end,  Llanelly 

Wm.  Jones,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Station-road,  Colwyn  Bay 

C.  S.  Errington,  A.E.I.B.A.,  Grainger-st.West,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

E.  Martin,  Castleview.  Slough 

Waddington.  Sun.  and  Dunkerley,  Architects.  Manchester  

W.  A.  Vignoles.  M.I.E.E..  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Grimsby.. 

A.  Mai-shall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  King-street,  Nottingham 

C.  ■\Vhitwell  and  Son,  Architects,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 

Telfer  Smith,  M.S.A.,  Architect,  Builth  Wells 

W.  S.- Williams,  Architect,  Tredegar 

J.  Lindsay  Grant,  Architect,  Manchester  

E.  B.  Pratt.  Architect.  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin  

J.  Weeks,  Coal  Co's.  General  Offices,  Sleekburn  

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

MacWhannell  and  Eogerson,  58,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow  

H.  Quick,  Architect,  64,  Hertford-street,  Coventry 

A.  Clyne,  F.E.I.B.A.,  1235,  Union-street.  Aberdeen    

L.  and  J.  Falconer.  Architects,  Fort  William.  N.B 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

The  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Mill-lane,  Woolwich  

W.  H.  Hill  and  Son,  Architects,  28,  South  MaU,  Cork 

Elijah  Jones.  M.S.A-,  Albion-street,  Hanley,  Staffs    

J.  Llewellin  Smith,  Architect,  Aberdare  

T.  Houston,  Arcliitect,  Wellington-place,  Belfast 

E.  Jones,  M.S. A.,  Albion-street,  Hanley,  Staffs    

Arthur  Marshall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect,  King-street,  Nottingham.. 

The  Secretarv.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

Jackson  and 'Fox,  Architects,  Rawson-street,  Halifax 

E.  L.  Roberts.  Architect,  Abercam    

W.  Clement  Williams,  F.E.I.B.A.,  Archt.,  59,  Southgate,  Halifax.. 
Higginbottom  and  Wagstaif ,  Architects.  Saltergate,  Chesterfield  ... 

E.  D.  Richardson,  7.  Gibson-street,  Amble 

W.  D.  Morgan,  Architect,  Victoria  Chambers,  Pantre,  Glam  

S.  Shaw,  F.E.I.B.A. ,  Highgate,  Kendal  .■^■■■■ 

E.  B.  B.  Newton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W.... 
James  Spencer,  Secretary,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk   

F.  H.  Tallan,  Architect,  356.  Kildare-street,  Dublin    ; 

A.  O.  Evans,  Architect,  Pontypridd 

J.  L.  Smith  and  Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare    

H.  Leete,  County  Surveyor,  Huntingdon 

W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer,  Cumberland-road,  Bristol    

"VVm.  Hope,  Architect,  Seymour-road,  Hampton  Wick  

"The  Vicar,  Salcombe.  Devon - 

The  City  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Chester 

The  Company's  Divisional  Engineer,  General  Station,  Perth 

Edward  R.  Woodward.  Clerk,  61,  Bartholomew-close,  E.C 

A.  Hindle,  A.M.I.C.E.,  44,  Abingdon-strcet,  Blackpool 

J.  B.  Ronton,  Surveyor,  Whickham  

H.White,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Penzance 

J.  Gibbons,  Architect,  '-'5,  Cross-street,  Manchester 

R.  Richardson.  Halfway  House.  Cantsfield,  Kirkby  Lonsdale  

James  Miller,  F.R.I.B.A.,  15,  Blythewood-square,  Glasgow 

J.  Ward,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  Babington-lane,  Derby... 

J.  H.  Bradford,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Aylesbury 

A.Warren,  Architect,  Buckfastleigh 

Johnstone  Bros..  Architects,  39.  Lowther-street,  Carlisle  

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  &  Sons,  Archts.,  2  ,  Denman-st.,  London  Bridge. 

James  Lord,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Halifax  

A.  O.  Evans.  Architect,  Post  Office  Chambers,  Pontypridd  

Farthing  and  Dunn.  Architects,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  .'.. 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage,  Pentre    ■■ 

E.  J.  Angel,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Sur.,  Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  8.E.  ... 
Director,  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-av.,  W.C.. 

W.  Hanstockand  Son,  Architects,  Branch-road,  Batley 

O.  J.  Kirby,  Borough  Surveyor,  Branch-road,  Batley 

T.  Duncombe  Mann.  Clerk,  Embankment,  E.C 

H.  M.  Whitehead,  Engineer.  Penkridge,  near  Stafford  

Thos.  Winn  and  Sons,  Architects.  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds  

R.  J.  Angel,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Sur.,  Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  S.E:  ... 

Ashton  Veall,  81,  ILirlington-street,  Wolverhampton 

John  Mackay,  Architect,  Richmond-place,  Kingswood,  Bristol    

P.  H  Pahner,  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hastings... 

Henry  T.  Hare,  F.R.I. B. A.,  Architect,  13,  Hart-street,  W.C 

R.  H,  Donnan,  C.8.,  Court  House,  Armagh   

James  Brown,  Architect,  12,  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury 

J.  Rees.  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage.  I'entre 

Mansergh  and  Sons,  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 

A.  H.  Bone,  Architect.  Cambridge  Junction,  Portsmouth 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  <.iffice  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

William  Maher.  Main-street,  Thurles  

Harold  G.  Walker,  Architect,  Skinner-street,  Whitby   

Daniel  Lewis,  Glyncorrwg 

F.  R.  Bates,  Architect,  Newport,  Mon 

T  E.  Davidson,  Architect,  Newc^tie-on-Tyne 

W.  W.  Robinson.  Architect,  King-street,  Hereford 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Willis,  Lanercost  Vicarage.  Brampton 

G.  Gardiner,  Architect,  Marine  Parade,  clacton-on-Sea 

L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Balford  
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FRIDAY,  AVGVST -IS,  1903. 


PROFESSIONAL   UI'ESTIONS. 

AT  this    time    of    the   year,  -when  many 
members  of  the  profession  are  enjoying 
their  holidays  and  recruiting  their  health  and 
energies  for  another  session,  it  is  useful  to 
"  take  ^took,"  and  review  the  jiosition.     One 
■or  two  questions  of  pressing    moment   stiU 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  profession.     The 
educational   problem  is   still   with    us,    and 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever  from  a  satisfactory 
solution.     The  same  problem   concerns   the 
engineering  as  well  as  the  architectui'al  pro- 
fession.    In  both  it  is  considered  desirable 
that  professional  training   should  include  a 
fail'  mixture  of  general  education  and  work- 
shop experience.     The  college  system,  in  this 
couutiy  at  least,  has  not  been  attended  with 
the  best  results,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that 
our  colleges  have  not  the  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional training  which  they  possess  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cates 
•conclusively  showed.     On    the    other  hand, 
the  workshop  system  by  itself  is  also  not  the 
best  fitted  to  train  engineers  or  architects  in 
several  branches.  The  two  must  be  cijojbined 
in  some   degi'ee,  and   the  question  remains. 
Which  is  the  most  desirable  mode  ?    In  an 
address  delivered  lately  by  Professor  John 
Dewar  Cormack,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  before  the 
Engineering  Conference  held  by  the  Institu- 
tion   of    Civil    Engineers,  several  combined , 
systems  were  described  in  their  relation   to 
engineering.     A   youth    entering   a    college 
after  three  years  in  the  factory  and  office  is 
said  to  be  a  good  type  of  student.     ' '  lie  has 
gone  through  the  shops  at  the  receptive  and 
initiative  age."  "  lie  has  ascertained  whether 
engineering  is  to  his  liking,   and  comes  to 
college     with     a    knowlege    of     processes, 
materials,  and  machinery."     But  this  class  of 
student    is    often     deficient    in    theoretical 
knowledge:  he  has   probably  forgotten    his 
school  studies,  and  his  scientific  knowledge  of 
principles  is  too  imperfect  to  be  of  any  use  in 
application.     A  youth  who  learns  his  business 
by  workshop  methods  is  often  the  least  dis- 
posed to  begin  a  college  course.     The  other 
case  given  is  one  who  has  been  to  college,  and 
is  entering  an  office  or  workshop.     The  youth 
makes  progi-ess,  though  in  the  technical  part 
of  his  business  he  is  often  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand processes  and  machinery,  and  is  unable 
to    associate    his     theoretical    studies    with 
practical    examples.      The    "college   before 
works  "  student  is  certainly  Likely  to  acquire 
his  workshop  training  more  rapidly  than  the 
youth  who  has  no   preparatory  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  college-trained  youth 
does  not  take  favourably  to  the  shop  drudgery. 
There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
both    the     "separate"     and     "combined" 
systems;   but  the  balance   of  opinion  is  in 
favour    of    compromises— one    of    these    is 
where  the  pupU  for  a  few  months  of  each 
year  spends  his  time  in  the  office  or  factory 
or  workshop,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the 
college  or  classroom.     The  architect's  train- 
ing has  not  yet  been  defi  uitely  settled.     There 
are  those  who  prefer  to  keep  the  pupil  at 
school  or  m  classes,  both  before  and  after  he 
IS  articled  ;   others  who  think  that  after  his 
schoohng  is  over  he  should  confine  his  atten- 
tion entirely  to  practical  work.    The  workshop 
Mid  college  are  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
Youths  take  kindly  to  one  or  the  other,  as 
their  inclinations  prompt  them.     A  few  boys 
*7^8  studious  ;   the  majority  are  disinclined  to 
study    and    book  -  learning,    and    the    pro- 
■  tession  have  to  find  out  how  these  two  opposite 
tendencies  in  the  youthful  mind  can  be  made 
the  best  of  or  reconciled.     A  combined  system 


seems  the  only  satisfactory  solution.     In  the 
architectural   profession  we  have  the  youth 
giving  himself  up  to  drawing  and  art  and 
neglecting  the  practical  side  of  his  profession 
to  provide  for  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the    youth    that    is    practical   and   fond    of 
manual  work,   but  who   cares  little  for  art. 
Each  of    these  classes  has  to  be  taken  in 
account  in   the   educational   rcf/ime,  though 
it    appears    we    have     only    considered   the 
youth  who   cares   for   study  and  books,  or 
mere  drawing,  and  have  neglected  a  parti- 
cular class  that  is  the  most  numerous.  These 
are  points  that  deserve  attention  in  the  imme- 
diate    future.       During     the    vacation    an 
opportune  time  will  be  given  to  consider  the 
various  questions  which  affect  the  profession. 
AYe  have  lately  referred  to  the  Registration 
movement,  which  has  made  steady  progress 
and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  not  a  few  in 
the    profession   who  at   one  time   were   its 
bitterest    opponents.     Architectui-al  ('ompe- 
tition  Reform   is  another  subject  which  may 
well  occupy  the  spare  moments   of  holiday- 
seekers  who  are  obtaining  rest,  some  of  whom 
are  interested  in   impending    competitions. 
Many   useful   suggestions   have  been   made 
since  the   Competition   Reform   Society  was 
established.     The  results  of  recent  compe- 
titions have  left  grievances  in  the  minds  of 
many.     The  principal   objection  to  many  of 
the  decisions  is  that  only   one  assessor    of 
known     tastes    and    prejudices     has    been 
appointed  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  plans. 
The  one-assessor  system  has  not  worked  well 
in  many  cases,  and  a  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a  jury  of  three  assessors,  two  of 
whom  should  be  architects  and  the  other  a 
specialist,    has    been    favourably    rece'ved. 
One   suggestion  is,   that  the  conditions   of 
competition  should   be    drawn    up    by,    or 
be  approved   by,    the  assessor,  who  should 
make  his  acceptance  of  the  assessorship  con- 
ditional upon  his  approving  them,  and  that 
the   conditions   should  form  an   agreement 
between  the  promoters,  assessors,  and  com- 
petitors.    The  question  whether  the  design 
placed  first  should  be  in  strict  accord  with 
the     instructions,     or     whether     it     should 
be    in  the    opinion    of  the    jury  the    best, 
is  one    that     ought     to     be    settled.      The 
two  things,  compliance  with  conditions  and 
skilful   design,  are    not    identical.       If  the 
conditions   and     instructions  are   made  im- 
perative,   the   awards    should    be   based  oq 
them,  though  the  promoters  may  reserve  the 
right  to   carry   out   any    other   design   they 
thought  best,  compensating  fairly  the  author 
placed  first.     In  the  interest  of  the  public  at 
least  this  arrangement  is  justifiable.     On  the 
contrary,   we  are  inclined  to  think    imper- 
fect and  defective  instructions  drawn  up  by 
incompetent  committees  ought  not  to  be  made 
binding  upon  the  author  who  has  produced 
the  most  skilful  design  for  the  purpose.     His 
design,  at  least,  should  receive  a  prize.     In 
one  or  two  instances  of  late  the  assessor  has 
been  bold  enough  to  act  upon  his  convictions 
in  placing  first  a  design  which,  though  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the   letter  of  the  in- 
structions, is   decidedly    clever.     OS.  course, 
such  awards  win  always  give  offence  to  those 
who  adhere  closely  to  the  instructions.     The 
question  is  a  moot  one. 

Among  questions  likeh'  to  form  sub- 
jects of  controversj'  in  the  next  archi- 
tectural session  the  Bill  prepared  last 
session  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to 
buildings  in  London,  and  to  confer  powers 
on  the  London  County  Council,  will  I'eceive 
early  attention.  The  importance  of  the 
measure  no  one  will  question,  in  view  of  the 
serious  losses  of  life  owing  to  insufficient 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  from  build- 
ings. The  vested  interests  of  property  owners 
in  London  ha\e  been  strong  enough  to  throw 
out  the  Bill ;  but  there  must  bo  a  renewed 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  to 
amend  the  very  inadequate  provisions  against 
fire  in  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
especially  in  relation  to  existing  high  build- 


ings.    No  doubt,  many  new  suggestions  will 
be  made.     The  attitude  of  the  profession  to- 
wards the  Bill   is  not  yet  known ;  but   we 
cannot  think  it  will  be  hostile  to  the  main 
provisions.     In  fact,  the  profession  wiU  be 
gainers  rather   than   losers  if  the  owners  of 
high  buildings   are  called   upon  to   submit 
plans    to    the     Council     for     approval.      A 
considerable      reconstruction     of     business 
premises,  warehouses,   and    dwellings  must 
be    the    result.      The    construction   of    in- 
ternal  staircases    and     the     approaches    to 
buildings  with  projecting  shops  will  involve 
considerable  alterations  and  the  amendment 
of  section  74  of  the  present  Act.     The  reform 
contemplated    will    also    set    the    inventive 
faculties  of  many  into  operation.     Means  of 
escape    have    to    be     approved.      In    many 
buildings  they  must  be  on   the   outside  in 
the  form   of   balconies  and  flights   of    iron 
steps.     The  employment  of  concrete  encased 
steel    will    be    recognised,   and   those    fire- 
resisting  systems  of  floor-construction  which 
are  the  most  economical   and   effective  wiU 
receive  consideration.     Of  late  the  attention 
of  the  profession  has  been  drawn  to  several 
instances  of  ferro-concrete  construction,  and 
the   value    of    the    Hennebique    system,  as 
shown  in  the  tests  of  floors  at  Tottenham,  we 
lately  recorded.     We   expect    to    hear  also 
many  opinions    expressed  on    the   Ancient 
Lights  Bill,  lately  discussed  in  these  pages, ' 
now  before  Parliament.    During  the  vacation 
the  subject  will  not  be  absent  from  the  minds 
of  the  profession.     Now  the  text  of  the  Bill 
is    before    the    public,  the    clauses   will  be 
eagerly  discussed.     There  is  time  to  consider 
the  results  of  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
limitation    of    the    amount    of    light    of    a 
dominant  owner,  and  how  the  limit  is  to  be 
estimated  in  practice,  and  the  best  mode  of 
calculating  the  obstruction.     It  will  be  ob- 
jected by  the  dominant  tenement  owner  that 
the  clause  will  restrict  his  business,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  making  a  claim  for  obstructed 
light  in  certain  cases.     The  amount  of  light 
' '  reasonably  necessary  for   the  comfortable 
use    and    enjoyment "  of  a  dwelling-house 
is  different  to    that    which  is  necessaiy  for 
a'"place    of  business   or   trade.     Who    is  to 
decide    how     much    light    is    necessary  in 
each  case  ? — also  the  extraordinaiy  amount  of 
light  necessary  for  certain  trades  and  occu- 
pations ?     Greater  objection   may  be  taken 
lay  some   owners  to  the    section  which  pro- 
vides that  obstruction  of   light  by  notice  is 
to  take    the   place    of   physical  obstruction. 
The   clause    runs   thus:    "The    owner  of  a 
tenement  which  is  not  at  the  time  servient 
to  another  tenement,  but   over   which  such 
other  tenement   would    in    course    of    time 
become  dominant,  may  serve  on  the  occupier 
of,  and   upon  any  other   persons  whom  he 
knows    to    be   interested    in    the    tenement 
which    would    become    dominant,    a  notice 
called  an  '  Obstruction  to  Light  Notice.' "  The 
result  of  this  notice  is  to  render  the  access  of 
light  to  the  windows  mentioned  obstructed  as 
if  they  were  reall}-  and  physically  obstructed. 
The  so-called  dominant  owner  will  think  this 
notice  an  aggravating  interference  with  his 
present  rights,  for  the  servient  owner  may 
effectually   prevent   his   opposite  neighbour 
from  enlarging  his  premises.     The  provision, 
however,  is  a  less  objectionable  form  of  pro- 
cedure than  an  obstruction  by  boards.     Sub- 
ject to    any    relief  which  may   be  granted 
before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
service  thereof  by  a  Court,  the  Obstruction  to 
Light  Notice  will  be  equivalent  to  an  inter- 
ruption which  has  been  acquiesced  in  for  a 
year  by  the  person  so  served.    No  doubt  there 
will  be  defenders  of  the   present  barbarous 
system  of    physical  obstruction  who  would 
rather  submit  to  be  blocked  out  when  the 
time    arrived.      We,    however,     prefer    the 
amended  form ;  it  is  less  harsh,  and  is  a  more 
business-like  way  of  informing  an  adjoining 
owner  that  the  servient  owner  has  a  right  of 
light  he  wishes  to  maintain.     No  one  can 
possibly  find  fault  with  the    section  which 
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provides  that  a  servient  owner  who  intends 
to  erect  a  new  or  alter  an  o-d  building  is,  at 
the  request  of  the  dominant  owner,  to  give 
facilities  to  him  or  his  surveyor  to  inspect 
the  plans  and  elevations  of  any  such  build- 
ing, or  inform  him  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
The  provisions  for  certificated  plans  of  build- 
ings about  to  be  taken  down  are  also  a 
reasonable  way  of  allaying  any  ill  feeling  or 
difference  that  is  likely  to  arise. 

The  Building  By-laws  in  force  are  some- 
times vexatious  and  exacting  in  their  de- 
mands as  applied  to  private  buildings,  and 
the  question  of  reform  has  been  discussed 
much  of  late,  and  will  again  demand  atten- 
tion. We  lately  referred  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Building  By-laws  Reform  Association,  estab- 
lished last  year  with  the  object  of  securing 
that  official  control  of  private  buildings  shall 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  demands  of 
public  health  and  safety.  Individuals  are  at 
present  often  hampered  by  unreasonable  by- 
laws. In  the  rural  districts  there  has  been 
fear  of  the  encroachment  of  urban  regulations 
■which  are  quite  unnecessary  and  troublesome, 
leading  to  much  disagreement  and  litigation. 
In  these  and  other  places  the  by-laws  should 
have  reference  only  to  the  requirements  of 
health  and  safety  against  fire,  and  not  restrict 
the  design  of  buildings  in  any  undesirable 
manner.  The  Model  By-laws  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  in  general 
reasonable  on  this  ground,  and  thej'  omit 
many  objectionable  clauses  which  have  been 
inti'oduced  into  some  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  effect  of  foisting  urban  by-laws  on  rural 
districts  may  be  noticed  in  several  of  our 
country  villages  and  seaside  resorts,  and  the 
architectural  tourist  may  very  usefully 
compare  notes  during  his  rambles. 


TIIE  SELECTION  OF  M.A.TERIALS. 

AFTEE  the  art  of  design,  the  selection  of 
suitable  materials,  methods,  and  treat- 
ments is  the  most  important  duty  of  the  archi- 
tect ;  but  the  hurried  and  perfunctory  manner 
in  which  this  duty  is  often  discharged  is  sufH- 
cient  apology  for  the  remarks  we  are  about 
to  make.  The  most  usual  mode  is  to  specify 
certain  goods  and  manufactures  that  the 
architect  has  chosen  before  for  very  different 
purposes  or  situations,  or  that  have  been 
recommended  to  him  by  clients  or  trades- 
men, or  which  have  a  reputation  on  the 
market,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  their 
fitness  or  suitability  in  the  circum- 
stances. Another  plan  is  to  obtain  from 
leading  firms  of  tradesmen  quotations  of 
prices  or  catalogues,  from  which  a  selection  is 
made.  The  average  commercial  practitioner 
who  gets  large  commissions  has  little  time 
and  less  capability  or  discrimination  to  con- 
sider the  merits  or  defects  of  any  manufac- 
ture. He  passes  over  the  trade  catalogue  to 
his  client,  or  thinks  this  or  that  will  answer, 
and  the  thing  is  done,  or  he  simply  leaves  the 
choice  to  the  contractor.  Either  of  these 
courses  is  fatal  to  all  good  architecture,  and 
to  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  the  pro- 
fessional man  should  try  to  "promote.  There 
are  many  causes  which  have  operated  to  divert 
the  architect's  attention  from  the  details 
of  his  work  —  the  growing  multiplicity  of 
trades,  specialism,  contracting,  competition 
in  prices;  all  of  which  things  are  more 
complex  than  they  were  some  years 
ago.  Division  of  labour  or  machine  pro- 
duction has  been,  for  instance,  one  main 
reason  of  the  diversion  of  the  architect's 
attention,  of  the  want  of  interest  he 
takes  in  selecting  his  own  goods.  So  many 
materials  and  patterns  are  in  the  market  that 
there  is  a  greater  task  than  formerly  in 
making  a  choice.  The  price  also  enters  into 
the  question.  Beyond  this  the  architect's 
work  has  increased  m  complexity.  Ko  has 
more  to  think  about  than  to  make  testa  of 
bricks,  stone,  and  steel  beams,  or  to  examine 
the  patterns  of  a  catalogue  of  iron  grates  or 


chimneyjiieces  or  decoration.     Still,  so  long  as 
he  assumes  the  position  of  the  architect,  he  has 
a  responsibility  in  seeing  that  his  design  in 
its  several  parts  and  details  is  suitable  and  in 
good  taste.  It  was  a  bad  day  for  the  profession 
when  the  architect  relegated  so  much  of  his 
work  to  the  trades,  and  only  confined  himself 
to  the  general  design  of  the  building.     We 
are  afraid  it  is  very  usual  for  the  architect  to 
limit  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the 
contract     drawings     and     specification    and 
general    superintendence,    leaving     all    the 
fittings  and   decorative   work  to  tradesmen. 
All  continuity  of  motive  and  thought  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  design  is  thus  lost. 
The  coherence    of    the    whole,  the  unity  of 
design  seen  in  the  best  work,  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.     Selection  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions,  a  preference   of   one  material  or 
mode    of     execution    and     treatment     over 
another,     l^et  us  first  consider  materials  in 
general.     The    very   design    of    a    building 
depends  so  largely   on  whether   brick,  stone, 
terracotta,  or  iron  is  to  be  emp'oyed,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  an  elevation  of   a  building 
that  does  not  take  into  account  this  factor  of 
selection,  and  yet  we  see  designs  for  buildings 
which  may    just    as    well    be    executed  in 
stucco     as    in    brick.     We    all    know    the 
direct    influence  of  material  in    all  the  old 
buildings,  how  the  style  was  dictated  by  the 
local  materials  in  every  historic  period,  how 
the  details  of  mouldings  and  decoration  were 
influenced   by  the  hardness  of  the  granite, 
stone,  or  brick.     Yet  we  have  seen   designs 
only  suitable  for  stone  can-ied  out  in  brick, 
the  architect  changing  the  material  to  reduce 
cost  at  the  last  moment,  as  if  the  architec- 
ture was  of  the  most  accommodating  nature. 
During  the   'oest  ages  the  material  always 
was  first  thought  of ;    to-day    the   opposite 
course   is    followed :    the   drawings  are  first 
made,    and    then    the   architect  proceeds  to 
select  the  material  which  he  thinks  will  be 
suitable.     Or  a  mode  of  working  the  face  is 
decided  upon  after  the  elevations  of  a  stone 
building  are  prepared,  instead  of  being  made  the 
motive  of  the  design.     A  soft,  easily-worked 
stone  substituted  for  a  hard  limestone  ought 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  de- 
sign ;  so  in  wood,  a  design  prepared  for  oak 
should  be  modified  if  pine  or  soft  deal  is  used, 
and  thus  it  may  be  shown  that  selection  of 
material  ought  to  precede  the  design  in  the 
mind  of  the  architect :  conversely,  to  make  a 
design  for  any  purpose  and  then  to  select  the 
materials  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed  at 
random  is  an  objectionable  course  to  follow. 
But  so  it  has  been  till  lately.     The  style  of  a 
building  has  been   thought    of    before    the 
defign  and  material.     The  happiest  designs 
have  been  those  that  have  been  prepared  in 
the  locality  of   certain   materials  which  are 
well  known  and  worked  by  quarrymen  and 
hands  who  have  practised  the  trade  from  time 
immemorial ;  the  least  successful  those  which 
have  been  prepared  in,  say,  a  London  office 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  actual  work, 
and  for  which  the  materials  and  modes  of 
workmanshijj  have  been  selected  and  specified 
without  reference  to  the  building  or  design, 
to  suit  exigencies  and  cost  of  carriage.     A 
great  deal  may  be  said  about  the  choice  of 
materials   and   the   adaptation   of  design  to 
suit  them.      IIow  much  depends  on  hardness, 
facility    of    working    and    handling.       The 
selection  of  stone,  bricks,   timber,   or  other 
ordinary  materials  may  be  a  matter  of  mere 
cursory  examination  and  preference,   or   be 
based  on  scientific  inquiry.     The  architect,  in 
his  selection  of  bricks  to  bear  any  special 
stress,  or  to  be  used   in   piers,    vaults,    and 
other  parts  of  a   building,   must  depend  on 
tests  carried  out  in  a  systematic  manner.    On 
the  Continent  and  in  America  such  tests  are 
conducted  with  precision,  and  are  made  the 
subjects  of  university  and  technical   school 
teaching     for      the    architect,    as    in     the 
scientific  schools   of    Harvard   and    Cornell 
Universities,     &o.      The     cementing     pro- 
perties of  cements  must  be  determined   by 


bricjuettes,    and    these    must    be    made    in 
properly    constructed   machines.     Even  the 
cementing  power  of  rook-dust  for  road  con- 
struction has  to  be  tested.     In  selecting  stone 
the  architect  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  the  particular  kind  he   thinks 
of  using,  whether  it  is  a  sandstone  or  lime- 
stone.      He    may    choose  a  stone     for     its 
colour  or  texture ;  but  before  he  can  safely 
employ  it  he  ought  to  ascertain  its  crushing 
resistance   and  its   durability  in   the  atmo- 
sphere.    For  the  purposes  of  piers  and  pillars 
the  crushing  strength   is  important,  and  he 
may  for  this  reason  select  a  sandstone  which 
will  have  a  resistance  of  between  500  and  TOO 
tons  per  square  foot.     Some  of  these  stones 
are    hard     and     free    working,     and    their 
absorption  of  water  is  important ;  others  are 
untrustworthy.      Perhaps     the     Derbyshire 
sandstones  or  •'  giits ''  are  the  most  reliable  : 
they  weather  well  and  carry  a  fine  arris,  and 
the  colour  is  pleasing,  as  in  the  Darleydale 
varieties.     Then  the  Mansfield  red  and  white 
stones  are  often  favoured  by  the  architect, 
and  some  care  is  necessary  to  select  a  suitable 
texture,  as  a  crystalline  gritted  stone,  or  one 
that  can  be  easily  worked  and  suitable  for 
ornamental  details  or  for  dressings.     If  the 
architect  is  building   in  Yorkshire  he  has 
many  admirable  stones  to  choose  from,  such 
as  Bramley  Fall,  Parkspring,  Sootgate  Ash, 
Robin   Hood,   Spinkwell,  and  Runcorn — all 
durable  stones  which  weather  and  wear  well, 
and  of  v.arious  shades  of  colour,  from  brown  to 
blue.  If  he  is  selecting  in  the  South  or  West  of 
England,  he  has  at  his  command  a  variety  c»f 
limestones  :    Portland    stone    with    95    per 
cent,   of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  com- 
position, quarried  in  three  different  beds,  that 
are  used  for  all  architectural  purposes,  from 
the   fossilised    "  roach  bed,"   used  for  quay 
walls  and  breakwaters,  to  the  fine  crystalline 
"  whit  bed,"  suitable  for  the  best  buildings, 
and    smooth    in    texture    and   of    excellent 
weathering  quality.     Or  he  has  in  the  West 
of  England  the  free  working  oolite, — Bath 
stone  in  its  many  varieties,  as  in  Box  Ground, 
Combe  Down,  Corsham,  Corngrit.     Here  also 
he  has  to  be  careful  in  making  a  selection,  as 
these  have  all  a  resemblance  to  each  other, 
and   can    only   be   distinguished   by  careful 
examination,  as  some  of  the  Box  varieties  do 
not  weather  well,  or  are  coarse ;  others  are 
soft,  and  suitable  only  for  internal  use.    He 
has  to  determine,  therefore,  first  the  physical 
qualities,  the  composition,  resistance,  weather- 
ing properties,  texture,  absorption,  «S;c.,  and 
secondly  those  qualities  of  an  artistic  kind, 
like  colour,  before  he  can   provide  the  stone 
suitable  forhisparticular  work.    Knowledgeof 
old  buildings  in  which  these  stones  are  used  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  selection.     In  the  selection 
of  timber   the   same  general  characteristics, 
physical  and  artistic,  have  to  be  considered. 
The  latter  properties  come  more  into  play  in 
wood.     The  useful  series  of  articles  appeal- 
ing in  these  pages  on  "Building  Timbers" 
give  the   reader   the  means  of  determining 
which  of  the  Memel  or  Riga  firs  and  oaks  are 
the  best  for  particular  purposes  of  building. 
As  the  writer  points   out,  many  terms  are 
used  that  mislead.     For  instance,  Memel  or 
Riga  "  fir,''  when  sawn  info  boards,  becomes, 
in  the  trade  phraseology,   "  deal,"  and  the 
two  terms  are  much  confused  in  specifica- 
tions,   or  are  used  indiscriminately  for  the 
same  wood.     Many  architects,   in  specifying 
oak,  fail  to  distinguish  the  (lualities,  for,  as 
this  writer  says,  •  •  There  are  no  less  than  two 
hundred   varieties  growing  in    the    LTnited 
States  alone,"  besides  the  Canadian.    A  good 
deal    of    American    oak    has    a   twist  very 
prejudicial     to     joinery.     The     best     of    it 
comes    over    in    logs.     "Wainscot  oak"   is 
often  specified,  but  its  meaning  is  not  often 
understood  in  the  trade.     Some  builders  seem 
to  think  it  is  a  kind   of    oak   without  any 
reference    to    its    use.      The  writer  of  the 
articles  we  name  very  judiciously  remarks: 
"The   use   of  the  term   'wainscot,'   in  de- 
scribing oak,  wi'l  assuredly  lead  some  day  to 
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one  of  those  disputes  lawyers  are  so  fond  of, 
For  what  is  '  wainscot '  ?  and  what  kind  of 
oak    is     '  wainscot    oak " ''     Wainscot    is  the 
panelled  woodwork  which  is  fixed  against  the 
walls  of  a  room,  and  which  covers  these  walls 
from    the   skirtipg  to   the    ceiling  cornice." 
But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  in  Ilatton  fi.ardcn 
and  other  parts  of  London  the  old  houses  are 
so  wainscoted  in  the  halls  and  best  rooms  ; 
U      but  the  wood  used  is  seldom  other  than  pine 
y      — not  from    Canada,    but    Memel   or   Riga 
yellow,  cut    from    logs   called  at  the  time 
"  deal."     Many  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  provision  of  timber  and  wood  for  joinery, 
but  the  subject   is  a   difficult  one.     "  Fir," 
"deal,"  and  "battens"  are  specified  of  such 
and  such  a  kind.     There  are  set  phrases  used 
which  meau  almost  anything.     In  the  selec- 
tion  of   hardwoods,  for  instance,   for  orna- 
mental joinery,  a  flagrant  mistake  is  noticed 
in    the     articles     referred     to.      The    chief 
object  should  be   to   exhibit  the  grain,  and 
therefore    it    should    be    cut    and    selected 
specially  with  that  object  in  view,  whether 
in  the  framing  or  the  panelling.     The  panel 
should,  of  course,  be  selected  from  the  most 
ornamental  parts  of  planks  ;  the   framing  is 
better  straight-grained  and  without  "figure." 
The  stiles  and  rails  are  the  constructive  parts, 
and  ought  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  panels, 
which  should  be  cut  from  the   figured  por- 
tion of  the  wood.     In  a  recent  free  library 
extension  reference  is  made  to  a  wall  dado, 
■1ft.  high,  of  pitch-pme.     The  woods  used  are 
painted  or  polished,  and  therefore  the  grain 
18  hidden  or  accentuated.  This  writer  says  the 
joinery  is  rendered  patchy  by  using  woods  of 
different  shades  of  sapwood  and  heartwood, 
the   effect    of    which    is    intensified    in  the 
varnished  portion  of  the  work.     These  mis- 
takes of  colour  and  grain  are  often  seen  in 
"modern  work  ;  perhaps  in  a  panel  one  half  is 
highly  figured,  the  other  half  plain,  which, 
of  course,    renders   the  joint  visible,  where 
it  ought   not   to   be    noticed.      In  work   of 
this  sort  the    way    the   wood   is    cut  across 
the    grain   is    important   in    the    exhibition 
of  "figure,"  for  it  may  cut  radially   or   tan- 
gentially.  For  varnished  work,  as  this  writer 
says,  all  the  pieces  for  framing  and  panelling 
should  be  selected  for  the  positions  thej'  are 
to  occupy.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  architect 
does  not  trouble  about  the  matter.     It  is 
left  to  the  contractor  or  his  foreman  of  joiners, 
and    the    easiest    convertible    pieces  or  the 
readiest  to  hand  are  used.  A  clause  in  specifi- 
cations for    all    ornamental    joinery  should 
provide  that  the  architect  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  his  approval  all  hardwoods 
to  be  used  in  framed  work,   that  the  panels 
should  be  selected  out  of  pieces   with  good 
"  figure,"  and  of  even  colour,  and  that  at  the 
joints  (if  any)  special  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  contrast  of  colour  or  grain  in  the 
pieces  placed  side  by  side ;  that  all  the  rails 
and    stiles    are    to    be    of    approved  wood, 
straight  -  grained,    &c.      In    door     framing 
pecially  the  rule  should  be  strictly  observed . 
Unless  a  close  supervision  is  exercised,  deals 
are  used  that  are  not  only  unlike  in  quality, 
but  of   different   shades,    as   cut    from   the 
heartwood     or     sapwood  ;     unevenness     of 
colour    is     also     caused     by    the     process 
of    drying.     But   selection     of   timber    and 
"deals "    implies   a   general    knowledge    of 
the  various  kinds  of  wood  used  in  building, 
*flW    the  pine,  red  or  yellow,  and  other  varieties, 
j.iJ.*Hjthe  modes  of  conversion,    of  seasoning  and 
iryiug.     Very  few  in  the  profession  can  dis- 
'linguish   readily    between   Russian  and  the 
'orwegian  and  Swedish  deals  and  battens  ; 
md  the  great  variety  of  other  woods  that 
some  from  America  and  >? ew  Zealand  require 
»  special    study.       Canada     red    pine    and 
America  yellow  pine  are  valuable  woods  for 
.oinery,    though  of   course  not  equal  to  that 
i'rom  the  Baltic  in  strength.      American  oak 
8   apt    to    be    mistaken   for    English   oak. 

!-hen  there  is  not  only  pitch-pine,  a  red, 
ough,  and  durable  wood  more  suited  for 
arnishing  than  painting,  but  other  kinds  of 
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North  American  pine,  like  the  Oregon, 
(Quebec,  and  St.  John's,  Kaurie  pine  from 
New  Zealand,  and  a  large  number  of  woods 
from  Tasmania  adapted  lor  ornamental  pur- 
poses, the  special  qualities,  colour,  and 
"  figure  "  of  which  can  be  only  acquired  by 
experience.  It  is  well  for  the  architect  to 
determine  which  of  these  several  woods  is 
best  suited  for  any  particular  joinery.  Many 
of  them  are  well  adapted  for  varnishing, 
others  may  be  better  painted.  A  good  deal 
of  the  wood  framing  prepared  for  orilinary 
houses  and  buildings  specified  to  be  varnished 
is  of  so  indifferent  a  kind  that  painting  would 
be  desirable. 

In  the  choice  of  such  things  as  fittings 
considerable  judgment  is  called  for.  They 
should  not  only  be  convenient  in  position, 
but  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  architect 
is  direct!}'  concerned  with  the  building 
fittings,  especially  those  specified  for  busi- 
ness premises,  such  as  inclosures  of  wood  in 
banks  and  offices,  counters,  cases  for  goods, 
di-apers'  and  chemists'  fittings,  the  desks  and 
seats  in  schools,  library  fittings,  council 
chambers,  and  courts  of  law.  The  technical 
sch  ol  and  laboratory  have  special  arrange- 
ments and  fittings  of  benches  and  closets  for 
physical  and  chemical  experiments.  Now,  the 
selection  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  planning 
and  use  of  these  special  fittings  :  how  they  are 
used  to  the  best  effect,  the  greatest  ease  of  the 
sitter  or  student ;  if  a  desk  or  a  bench,  its 
economic  construction,  so  that  no  waste  of 
material,  or  unnecessary  length,  height,  or 
width  is  allowed.  Cases  for  books  or  other 
articles  must  in  the  same  way  be  regulated  in 
height,  to  save  trouble  in  getting  books,  &c., 
from  shelves,  which  should  be  of  easy  reach, 
and  their  position  in  the  room  has  to  be 
studied,  that  no  area  of  floor  be  wasted,  or  an 
awkward  corner  left.  In  furniture  selection 
the  same  rules  ought  to  be  observed  ;  but  this 
is  generally  left  to  the  client  and  the  furni- 
ture dealer. 

To  take  another  instance — decoration.  It 
is  at  least  curious  that  in  the  selection  of 
methods  and  treatments  so  essentially  artistic 
as  those  of  wall  and  ceiling  designs  in 
plaster,  Carton-pierre,  Lincrusta,  Anaglypta, 
and  other  substances,  and  also  in  the  selec- 
tion of  wallpapers  and  colour  schemes,  re- 
requiring  good  taste,  culture,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  artistic  discrimination  and  feeling,  the 
client,  or  often  his  wife  and  lady  friends  have 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  As  one  writer 
remarks,  for  some  reason  or  other  difficult  to 
explain,  the  decorator  leaves  the  selection  of 
wallpapers  to  his  customer,  who  isinriany 
cases  absolutely  incapable  of  choosing  suit- 
able designs.  Yet  so  it  is.  The  decorator, 
as  Dr.  Dresser  said,  can  only  explain  his 
mode  of  action  by  assuming  his  ignorance 
of  the  art.  Instead  of  suggesting  to  the 
client  the .  kind  of  decoration  suitable,  he 
asks  him  how  he  wishes  the  room  to  be 
treated,  whether  he  wants  a  dado  or  not,  the 
kind  of  wallpaper,  whether  a  plain  or  floral 
design,  and  the  usual  formula  is,  "I  will 
send  you  a  pattern-book  to  choose  from." 
The  same  writer  puts  the  pertinent  question. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  medical  man  if 
he  asked  his  patient  how  ho  should  like  the 
complaint  treated,  and  what  medicine  he 
would  prefer  y  We  all  know  the  truth  of 
these  remarks.  Architects  are  not  always 
blameless  in  this  respect ;  they  sometimes 
submit  designs  with  similar  confidence  in 
their  client's  taste.  The  mistake  is  in  sup 
posing  that  decoration  is  governed  by  no 
other  law  than  those  of  a  capricious  fancy. 
Though  there  is  a  little  more  common  sense 
and  caution  exercised  by  decorative  artists 
now,  the  client  is  too  often  the  judge  of  what 
the  design  or  the  wall-paper  should  be.  The 
tenant  or  owner  visits  the  .showrooms  of  a 
wall-paper  dealer  and  makes  a  selection  in 
the  same  way  as  he  would  in  selecting  the 
material  for  a  garment.  AVithout  the  slightest 
principle  to  guide  him,  ho  chooses  a  pattern 
that  pleases  in  design  or  colour,  without  any 


reference  to  the  use  of  the  room,  its  size, 
height,  and  lighting.  The  decorator  is 
presumed  at  least  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  art,  and  espe- 
cially their  application  to  his  own  work,  but, 
alas !  the  competition  in  the  trade  quenches 
all  desire  to  study  the  art  or  to  instruct  his 
customers.  The  decorator  and  the  trades 
connected  with  him  have  to  make  a  Kving, 
which  supposes  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  their  customers,  a  desire  to  please  the 
popular  taste.  The  architect  at  least  can 
offer  a  protest  to  any  bad  choice,  or  persuade 
his  client  to  adopt  another  design  or  pattern  ; 
but  the  tradesman  is  not  in  the  same  position. 
He  sells  his  wallpapers,  and  it  would  be 
inimical  to  his  trade  to  refuse  his  customer 
any  design  which  he  takes  a  fancy  for.  Of 
course,  the  custom' r's  taste  must  be  con- 
sulted ;  it  is  a  factor  in  the  solution,  but  not 
the  oaly  one.  There  are  rules  to  be  observed, 
based  on  physical  and  sesthetic  laws.  The 
selection  of  the  pattern  of  a  wallpaper  or 
fibrous  plaster  decorations  like  those  on 
the  market  .  ought  to  be  ruled  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  room,  especially  its  height. 
If  the  room  is  large,  a  bold  pattern  may  be 
suitable ;  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  low,  the 
design  ought  to  be  such  as  will  give  pro- 
minence to  vertical  features,  that  a  vertical 
striped  or  panel  design  would  do.  But  the 
design  and  colour  of  the  paper  should  'oe  con- 
trolled by  other  considerations.  Chief  amongst 
these  are  light  and  aspect.  A  south  or  south- 
cast  aspect  will  stand  a  more  subdued  tone  of 
colour  with  advantage  than  a  room  with 
windows  facing  north  or  east.  A  badly- 
lighted  room  should  have  a  light  and 
cheerful  paper  ;  in  fact,  the  light  and 
aspect  of  room  are  the  most  important 
considerations  in  selecting  wallpapers, 
though  the  rule  is  not  generally  ob- 
served. When  pictures  are  to  be  hung  in 
a  room,  the  wallpaper  should  be  a  plain 
ground  tone  that  will  form  a  suitable 
background  to  the  pictures.  Any  decided  or 
bold  pattern,  or  a  florid  design,  would  be 
absurdly  out  of  place ;  yet  how  often  we 
find  pictures  hung  on  walls  covered  with 
rich  -  coloured  papers,  which  violently 
"quarrel"  with  the  colours  in  the  pictures? 
Then  the  use  of  a  room,  whether  it  is  a 
dining-room,  or  stud}',  or  drawing-room,  or 
bedroom,  must  be  considered,  and  a  paper 
chosen  that  will  give  pleasure  or  repose  to 
the  occupants.  Decided  and  florid  papers 
are,  of  course,  utterly  out  of  place  in  bed- 
rooms or  studies,  though  they  may  do  well 
in  dining  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are 
simple  rules  to  follow,  but  they  are  often 
wofully  disobeyed.  The  wallpapers  and 
decorations  are  specified  to  be  of  such-and- 
such  value  per  piece  or  per  yard,  and  no  one 
tikes  the  trouble  about  the  design  until  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  ready  for  them.  A 
hasty  selection  is  then  made,  perhaps,  by 
the  client  and  his  wife,  or  the  arch^ect  or 
builder;  if  they  have  no  preference,  they  allow 
the  decorator  to  make  his  own  choice.  We  do 
not  say  this  is  the  usual  course  when  the 
architect  is  responsible,  bat  it  is  common 
enough.  An  idea  prevails  that  anything  of  a 
decorativecharactermaybe  left  to  the  "fancy" 
of  someone  who  knows  very  little  about  it. 
The  consequence  is  a  waste  of  material  and 
artistic  effort.  The  picture  frames,  the  carpets 
and  ceilings,  the  upholstery  and  drapery,  and 
furniture  are  all  chosen  without  any  rule 
of  suitability  or  harmony,  although  they 
should  have  added  materially  to  the  archi- 
tectural design  and  sense  of  completeness  of 
the  whole,  "^'e  can  hardly,  indeed,  think  the 
architectural  design  of  a  building  is  seriously 
carried  out  when  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  select  proper  materials  and  decorative 
adjuncts  in  agreement  with  the  general  in- 
tention and  the  rules  of  good  art.  We  have 
only  to  look  back  at  the  old  buildings  and 
examples,  or  to  the  work  of  a  few  of  our 
leading  men,  to  see  that  this  result  can  be 
attained. 
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THE   TK.VDES'   TKAINING   t^CHOOLS. 

THE  report  of  the  judges  on  the  work  done 
at  the  Trades'  Training  Schools  of  the 
AVorshipfiil  Companies  of  Carpenters,  Joiners, 
Painter  Stainers,  Plasterers,  Tylers  and  Brick- 
layers, and  M'heelwrights,  at  lo3.  Great  Titch- 
field-street,  W.,  has  just  been  published.  The 
judging  committee  was  composed  as  follows  : — 
Messrs.  John  AVillson,  J. P.,  Master  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Carpenters  (chairman)  ;  J. 
Hutton  Freeman,  Clerk  to  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Carpenters  :  Henry  Phillips  and  T.  Kider, 
Worshipful  Company  of  Joiners ;  J.  D.  Crace, 
Hon.A.Pi.r.B.A.,  anil  M.  C.  Cowtan,  Worshipful 
Company  of  Painter  Stainers :  W.  Shepherd, 
AVorshipful  Company  of  Wheelwrights :  George 
J.  Xewsou  and  W.  Grellier.  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Tj-lers  and  Bricklayers  :  Aston  Webb, 
ll.A.,  P.R.I.B.A.  ;  H.  T.  Hare,  F.R.I.B.A., 
President  of  the  Architectural  Association;  C4eorge 
Frampton,  E.A.  ;  Professor  R.  Elsey  Smith, 
A.K.I.B.A. ;  Richard  Parry,  F.S.I. ,  A.iLl.C.E. ; 
S.  Stevens  HeUyer ;  and"  H.  Phillips  Fletcher, 
F.E.I.B.A..  F.SJ.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Director  of  the 
School. 

The  judges  report  that  the  work  carried  out  in 
the  Carpentry  class  continues  to  be  of  a  progressive 
character — some  of  the  exhibits  showing  a  great 
amount  of  forethought  and  knowledge  in  their 
execution.  The  judges  would,  however,  recom- 
mend that  students  in  framing  the  principals  of 
roofs,  partitions,  &c.,  should  pencil  on  the  face 
where  straps,  collars,  ties,  bolts,  &c.,  are  to  be 
lixed.  They  would  also  recommend  that  in  the 
case  of  all  exhibits,  when  possible,  it  should  be 
stated  whether  the  student  is  responsible  for  the 
design  or  only  the  workmanship  of  the  model, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  source  from  which  the 
design  is  taken.  Albert  Daley  has  been  awarded 
for  the  third  year  in  succession  a  special  silver 
medal.  Bronze  iledals  and  i'l  in  books  have 
been  given  to  AV.  E.  Sanders  and  E.  J.  Beasly, 
and  a  Bronze  Medal  and  10s.  in  books  to  B. 
Henbest.  In  the  Joiners'  class  the  j  udges  express 
satisfaction  at  the  improvement  shown  in  the 
finished  exhibits.  A  new  feature  this  season  is 
the  air-tight  eave.  The  Henry  Phillips  Silver 
Medal  has  been  awarded  to  J.  A'inci,  and  Bronze 
Medals  and  £1  in  books  to  F.  J.  Parker  and 
W.  King. 

The  judges  regret  to  find  that  the  work  in  the 
Masons'  shop  is  most  disappointing.  They  are 
accustomed  to  see  some  of  the  best  work  here,  and 
the  meagre  display  now  shown  does  no  credit  to 
either  the  instructor  or  the  students.  Some  of 
the  unfinished  work  shows  good  propiise.  The 
Bronze  iledal  and  £1  in  books  goes  to  G.  Scrase. 

The  work  of  the  Painters'  class  shows  an 
improved  attention  to  technical  excellence  in 
practical  work.  The  specimens  of  writing,  also, 
are  executed  more  cleanly  and  with  better  finish 
than  hitherto.  The  specimens  of  stencilling  are 
not  very  satisfactory,  either  in  the  choice  of 
design,  in  its  application,  or  in  the  colouring. 
This  seems  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  poor 
designs  published  in  trade  journals,  and  often 
quite  unfitted  for  good  work.  The  first  prize- 
man's work  maintains  a  high  average  through- 
out. The  second,  who  also  has  done  well,  has 
come  frcjm  New  Zealand  to  improve.  First  prize 
(Silver  Medal)  is  given  to  Herbert  Spencer  Nott, 
and  the  second  prize  (Bronze  Medal)  to  Edward 
John  BeU. 

The  judges  are  glad  to  note  the  more  healthy 
tone  now  prevailing  in  the  Plasterers'  class,  and 
hope  that  even  higher  efforts  will  be  made  in  the 
future.  The  .silver  Medal  is  taken  by  B.  George, 
and  a  special  Silver  Medal  for  modelling  by  W. 
NelUn. 

As  usual  the  Plumbing  work  ia  excellent, 
though  the  general  standard  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  high  as  in  some  previous  years.  A 
special  prize  of  £2  in  books  is  awarded  to  F.  J. 
Jlitchell  (former  recipient  of  Silver  Medal),  a 
Silver  Medal  to  John  Cole,  and  a  special  Silver 
Medal  for  bossing  to  Charles  Wildry. 

The  Smiths'  class  shows  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment, and  the  work  done  is  most  creditable. 
The  judges  would  like  to  see  more  work  finished, 
and  think  that  shafting  should  be  fitted  to  the 
drill,  .and,  if  possible,  a  screw-cutting  lathe  should 
be  added.  Bronze  Aledals  are  given  to  F.  Bell, 
J.  Ilartnell,  S.  Brooker,  and  J.  Pugh. 

The  work  exhibited  in  the  Stone-carvers'  class 
is  far  in  adi  ance  of  auy  previous  work,  and  the 
judges  are  glad  to  find  that  such  good  use  is 
made  of  the  excellent  studios.  The  proposed 
addition  of  a  lito  class  will  no  doubt  still  in- 
crease the   usefulness   of  this  class.    A   special 


prize  of  £2  in  books  goes  to  W.  K.  Jones  (a  former 
recipient  of  Silver  iledal),  Silver  Medal  and  f  1 
in  books  to  J.  W.  Hanchet,  and  a  Silver  Medal 
to  A.  Bowler.  A  Bronze  Medal  and  £1  in 
books  to  M.  Borchardt,  a  Bronze  Medal  to 
W.  Wilson,  and  a  Bronza  Medal  for  modelling  to 
E.  Forrester. 

The  Tylers'  and  Bricklayers'  class  has  now 
adeanced  to  the  front  rank,  and  the  works  ex- 
hibited are  more  numerous  and  show  greater  skill 
than  in  former  years.  The  judges  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  award  to  Charles  Fry  the  Banister  Fletcher 
iledal,  as  being  the  best  craftsman  in  the  schools. 
A  Bronze  Medal  is  given  to  W.  Domini,  and  £1 
in  books  to  W.  Flaherty  (a  former  recipient  of 
Bronze  Jledal),  the  two  students  being  bracketed 
equal.  A  Bronze  Medal  is  also  given  to  G.  T. 
Crabb. 

In  the  Wheelwrights'  class  the  attendances 
during  the  session  have  been  quite  up  to  the 
average.  The  exhibits  are  as  numerous  and 
meritorious  as  in  previous  years,  and  show  great 
cai-e  and  attention  to  the  instructions  given. 
First  prize  is  awarded  to  AV.  R.  Crockford,  and 
the  second  prize  to  AV.  F.  AVillment :  a  special 
prize,  given  by  the  master  of  the  AV  heel  Wrights' 
Company  for  drawings,  to  A.  A.  Gilderson. 

The  judges  regret  to  see  the  poor  number  of 
exhibits  in  Mr.  Horsey's  class  of  Wood-carvers. 
The  works  shown  by  Jlr.  Moutries'  pupils  are  as 
numerous  as  usual,  and  are  on  the  whole  fairly 
creditable.  In  the  latter  class  the  Bronze  Jledal 
is  given  to  T.  H.  Groves,  and  the  second  Bronze 
Aledal  for  modelling  to  F.  Pennelli.  I?a  Mr. 
Horsey's  class  the  Bronze  Medal  is  taken  by 
J.  Coxell. 


PLAXXING    AXD    FITTIXG-UP 
LABOR.ATORIES.* 


OF 


fpiIE  design  and  building  of  schools  of  tech- 
X  nology  has  so  rapidly  extended,  that  any 
work  which  deals  with  the  details  and  fitting-up 
of  such  buildings  must  be  of  value  to  the  archi- 
tect. Except  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins 
on  "Technical  School  and  College  Building," 
published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  therefore 
rather  out  of  date,  we  do  not  remember  any 
English  treatise  on  the  subject.  Mr.  T.  II. 
Russell,  M.A.,  who  has  had  much  expe- 
rience in  working  out  the  details  of  fittings 
for  the  chemical  department  at  the  Manchester 
Municipal  Technical  School,  has  now  brought 
out  a  volume  on  the  "Planning  and  Fitting- 
up  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories," 
which  deals  comprehensively  with  the  subject. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  SO  plans  and 
drawings  of  laboratories,"  details  of  fittings,  Arc, 
and  will  be  found  useful  to  architects,  in 
preparing  their  working  drawings  of  lecture- 
rooms  and  laboratories.  The  illustrations  gi\-e 
.plans,  perspective  views,  elevations,  and  sections 
of  benches,  draught  closets,  sinks,  shelves,  lecture 
tables,  ice.  The  development  of  technical  educa- 
tion has  increased  immensely  the  requirements  of 
schools,  and  many  of  the  earlier  schools  of  this 
class  have  had  to  be  remodelled,  and  their  fittings 
superseded  by  newer  ones.  No  scientific  institu- 
tion is  so  varied  in  its  requirements,  and  the 
complexity  of  the  fittings  and  apparatus  required 
increases  with  the  number  of  students.  Mr. 
Russell  first  indicates,  by  plans,  the  arrangement 
of  the  fittings  of  a  room  for  elementary  teaching. 
One  of  these  shows  a  table  and  three  benches  placed 
parallel  to  each  other  at  distances  of  about  2ft.  9in. 
or  3ft.  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  length  of 
bench  space  allowed  to  each  pair  of  children 
would  be  about  2ft.  6in.  or  3ft.,  the  benches  are 
about  2ft.  4in.  wide,  2ft.  Sin.  high,  made  of  deal, 
treated  with  paraffin.  The  room  measures  by  scale 
about  26ft.  by  24ft.,  or  nearly  square,  lighted  on 
one  side.  A  draught  closet  is  at  one  corner,  and  a 
cupboard  at  another,  with  blackboard  on  the  w.all 
between.  X'ear  is  a  sink,  and  sinks  are  placed 
along  one  of  the  sides  of  room  and  a  balance- 
shelf  on  the  opposite  side.  The  demonstration 
table  is  about  lift,  by  2ft.  wide.  Ordinary  class- 
rooms are  often  fitted  up  for  practical  work,  fixed 
benches  cannot  be  used,  and  wall -benches  are  found 
useful.  These  are,  in  fact,  cupboards  containing 
shelves  against  the  walls  projecting  about  Sin.  or 
9in.,  with  hinged  doors  beneath  the  bench  tops, 
which  are2ft.wide.  Two  types  with  fold-up  top  are 
illustrated.  A  sink  is  placed  at  the  corner  of  room. 
The  doors  open  from  the  working  bench,  which 
can  be  supported  on  folding  brackets.     Another 
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plan  shows  separate  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories with  one  lecture-room  suitable  for  a  small 
school.  These  plans  are  drawn  to  scale,  and  show 
convenient  arrangements.  The  physical  labora- 
tory has  three  tables  in  centre  of  room,  blackboard, 
and  cupboards  and  sink,  with  inclosui'e  for  balances 
at  one  end.  The  Birchfield-road,  Liverpool,  school 
is  of  this  character,  a  plan  of  which  is  given  ;  the 
laboratories  are  separated,  and  form  right-angle 
blocks,  with  lectuie-room  between.  Part  II. 
deals  in  more  detail  with  chemical  laboratories. 
The  author  says:  "  AVhen  the  chemical  depart- 
ment occupies  only  a  portion  of  a  building,  it 
should  be  either  on  the  top  floor  or  disconnected 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  lobby  or  corri- 
dor through  which  a  current  of  fresh  air  is  always 
passing.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
intercept  any  fumes  that  may  escape  from  the 
laboratory."  Besides  the  lecture  room,  which 
may  be  separate  or  combined,  smaller  rooms  ar; 
required  for  balances,  combustion  work,  lectuii. 
preparation,  and  stores.  An  advanced  laboratory 
and  a  teacher's  room  should  also  be  provided. 
The  main  laboratory  is  fully  described  ;  it  should 
be  large  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Top- 
lights  and  side  windows  are  desirable  if  possible. 
A  height  of  lift,  is  given  as  the  least  height. 
The  author  says  a  ' '  ridge  and  furrow  ' '  roof,  with 
the  glass  slopes  inclined  at  an  angle  of  CO'  and 
facing  north  and  east,  is  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment. Every  part  of  the  laboratory  is  fully 
described.  The  ideal  arrangement  is  that  in 
which  the  convenience  of  the  workers  is  con- 
sulted, that  they  can  carry  out  their  experiments 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  moving  about ;  but 
opinions  differ  about  the  fitting-up  of  laboratories. 
The  main  fittings,  working  benches,  sinks,  and 
draught  closets  are  fully  illustrated  and  described. 
The  bench  may  be  the  single  or  the  double  back- 
to  back  bench,  a  perspective  of  which  is  given. 
The  following  several  arrangements  for  benches 
are  noticed  : — («)  Single  benches  across  the  room 
like  the  desks  of  a  classroom  with  side  gangways  ; 
{/ij  single  benches  round  the  room  against  them 
walls  :  (i)  single  benches  against  the  long  walls ip 
and  a  double  bench  (or  benches)  down  the  middle*  '• 
of  room  :  \if)  double  benches  lengthways,  down . 
the  room,  or  (c)  double  benches  across  the  room' 
with  side  gangways.  These  different  arrange-' 
ments  are  found  in  certain  schools  ;  (")  is  pro-T 
posed  to  be  adopted  in  the  County  Technical 
Laboratories  at  Chelmsford,  and  it "  is  also  the 
best  for  elementary  science  rooms.  Method  (i) 
is  not  desirable  :  method  (c)  is  adopted  at 
Battersea  CJrammar  School  and  numerous, 
other  laboratories  ;  method  (<)  is  followed  at. 
the  East  London  Technical  College,  Chelsea 
Polytechnic,  kc.  For  a  given  plan  of  laboratory, 
the  allowance  for  bench  space  per  student  can 
only  be  determined  by  plotting  the  benches  and 
gangways.  The  author  allows  SOsq.ft.  to  36sq.ft. 
of  tioor  area  per  student,  including  gangways. 
For  quantitative  and  organic  analj'sis  more  space 
is  necessary  than  for  students  doing  qualitative 
analysis.  The  length  of  bench-space  per  student 
is  about  3ft.  Gin.  to  4ft.  The  dimensions  of 
double  benches,  which  vary  in  width,  from  4ft.  6in. 
to  .5ft.  and  other  dimensions  are  given.  And  there 
are  illustrations  given  of  demonstraticn  tables, 
double  working-benches,  draught  closets.  Arc, 
but  into  these  details  we  cannot  enter.  Illus- 
trations foUow  of  fittings  and  apparatus — such  as 
evaporation-closets  for  varioas  cases,  and  the  sizes 
of  each  fitting.  Physical  laboratories  form  a  third 
part  of  the  book,  in  which  the  rooms,  their  dimen- 
sions and  the  space  reiiuired,  and  the  fittings 
are  very  fully  dealt  with.  The  last  part,  on 
ventilation  and  warming  and  lighting,  will  be 
found  of  interest.  The  value  of  Mr.  Russell's 
book  to  the  architect  of  technical  schools  and 
laboratories  is  that  the  arrangement  of  the  plan, 
the  pattern  and  size  of  each  fitting,  ;illowanco  of 
space  per  student,  are  given  in  a  concise  and  | 
portable  form. 


ST.  ALBAX'S  THROXE. 

THE  new  choir-stalls  for  St.  Alban's  Cathedral 
were  designed  by  Mr.  J.  t.Hdrid  Scott  several' 
years  since.  As  originally  drawn,  they  had  an  j 
upper  range  of  tracery  rising  some  four  feet  above 
the  canopies  ;  but  this  was  disallowed  by  Lord 
tJrimthorpe.  At  this  time  only  the  retiu'n  stalls, 
with  their  canopies,  licc.,  were  carried  out.  It 
was  decided  a  few  months  since  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  stalls  with  a  new  thi'one  should 
form  the  memorial  to  Bishop  Fosting,  and  the 
tender  sent  in  by  Air.  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield, 
was  accepted.     The  stalls  will  cost  about  £J,500, 
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[|ttd  the  throne  about  £(iOO.  The  latter  was 
MeBigned  by  Mr.  Scott  latelj-,  and  the  whole  work 
H  now  well  in  hand,  and  is  to  be  dedicated  on 
It.  Alban's  Day  next  year.  The  choir  at  present 
!J  terribly  disfigured  by  the  massive  organ  with 
kjs  Norman  case.  It  stands  most  conspicuously 
ill  the  ancient  atone  screen  just  west  of  the  stalls. 


It  is  hoped,  however,  that  means  may  be  forth- 
coming at  an  early  date  for  rearranging  the  organ 
and  supplying  new  cases  of  suitable  design. 


On  Monday  the  electric  cars  from  Dewsbury  to 
Cleckheaton,  1  y  way  of  Heckmondwike  and  Liver- 
sedge,  commeLced  to  carry  passtngers. 


UXIVERSITY   COLLEGE,   LOXDi.iX. 

NEW    BAY    SCHOOL    OF    AK,'  niTECTUEi:. 

THE  inaugural  lecture  (Subject :  Architei. t iiral 
Evolution)  of  the  New  Day  School  of  Archi- 
tecture will  be  delivered  by  Professor  Simpsf  d  on 
AVedncsday,  October  7,  at  5  p.m.,  when  the  chair 
will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  R.A.  e'.i  cti. 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Dritish 
Architects. 

The  session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  as 
follows,  all  the  dates  being  inclusive : — First 
term,  from  Tuesday,  October  0,  till  Friday, 
December  IS.  Second  term,  from  Tuesday, 
January  12,  till  Friday,  March  25.  Third  term, 
from  Tuesday,  April  19,  till  Saturday,  June  18, 
for  lectures.  Class  examinations  will  begin  on 
Monday,  June  20.  Class-lists  and  awards  of 
prizes  and  of  scholarships  will  be  announced  on 
or  about  Tuesday,  July  .5,  when  the  session  ends. 

The  Principal  and  Professor  Simpson  will 
attend  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on  Monday, 
October  i,  and  Tuesday,  October  6,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  advice  and  information  to  students 
entering  the  college.  The  matriculation  examina- 
tion, which  students  are  strongly  advised  to  pass 
before  beginning  the  course,  begins  on  Tuesday, 
September  22.  Applications  for  admission  must 
be  made  to  the  secretarj-  on  or  before  September  S. 

Systematic  day  courses  for  architectural 
students  will  be  started  in  (Jctober.  Students 
who  have  already  had  some  experience  can  join 
any  of  the  lectures  or  classes  by  the  year  or  by 
the  term,  but  the  principal  course  extends  over 
three  jears,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  college 
certificate  can  be  obtained.  This  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  students  who  wish  to  be;  ome 
architects,  and  should  be  taken  by  them  before 
they  enter  an  architect's  office.  The  need  for 
such  a  preliminary  training  cannot  be  insisted 
upon  too  strongly,  although  it  will  still  be  necessary 
for  students  who  have  taken  the  course  to  spend 
some  time  in  an  office  before  commencing  practice. 
A  pupil  who  goes  straight  from  school  into  an 
office  generally  wastes  the  greater  part  of  his 
first  year  or  two,  because  miich  of  the  work  he 
is  set  to  do  is  unintelligible  to  him.  Even  what 
he  does  understand,  he  picks  up  in  a  disjointed 
manner,  and  often  remains  in  ignorance  of  the 
most  elementary  facts. 

The  advantages  of  a  preliminary  course  are 
briefly  these  : — (1)  The  tr.aining  is  systematic  and 
continuous;  (2)  all  details  of  construction,  some 
of  which  in  an  office  are  often  omitted  because 
they  are  taken  for  granted  by  both  architect 
and  builder,  are  fully  worked  out  and  explained  : 
(3)  the  student  has  to  think  for  himself  from  the 
first,  and  not  merely  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of 
others,  and  yet  he  receives  far  more  personal 
supervision  than  can  ever  be  given  by  a  busy 
architect  in  practice  ;  (4)  the  saving  of  time  is 
considerable,  as  none  is  wasted  over  drawings  and 
tracings  which  the  student  does  not  understand  : 
(5)  it  tests  his  fitness  for  the  work,  and  weeds  out 
the  unfit.  No  articles  are  signed  which  bind  him 
to  a  term  of  pupilage.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  is  free  to  go  or  to  remain. 

The  advantages  to  the  architect  are  as  great  as 
to  the  student.  It  is  true  that  with  a  pupil  thus 
trained  ie  receives  a  smaller  premium,  and  that 
the  term  of  pupilage  is  shortened  ;  but  instead  of 
a  raw  youth  to  whom  the  most  elementary  detail 
has  to  be  explained,  he  has  a  trained  student  who 
from  the  first  should  be  of  some  assistance. 

The  architectural  course  at  T'niversity  College 
is  framed,  in  the  first  pi;  ce,  to  juovide  a  systeinatic 
training  in  the  practical  and  a'Sthetic  sides  of 
architecture,  and  in  subjects  closely  allied  to  it  : 
and,  in  the  second,  to  encourage  students  to  con- 
tinue their  general  education,  and  so  bring  them 
into  touch  with  other  students  in  other^depart- 
ments,  who  are  pursuing  different  courses  of 
study.  The  college  already  possesses  in  its  Slade 
school  of  fine  arts,  its  large  engineering  labora- 
tories, and  its  comprehensive  arts  and  sciences 
classes,  valuable  aids  to  a  school  of  architecture. 
Advantage  will  be  taken  of  these,  so  far, as  is 
possible,  having  regard  to  the  limited  time  at  the 
student's  disposal,  so  that  the  course  should  not 
be  entirely  on  technical  lines,  but  en  liberal  lines 
also. 

To  further  this,  stress-is  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  history  cf  archi- 
tectural development.  The  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  general  princi]iles  of  the  masterpieces 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  will  be  e.Nplained. 
The  aim  of  the  lectures  on  Architectural  History 
wUI  not  be  to  cram  a  student's  brain  with  names, 
dates,  and  dimensions,  but  to  enlarge  his  min.d, 
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stimulate  his  imagination,   and    interest  him  in 
his  art. 

A  special  course  will  be  provided  for  archi- 
tectural students  by  the  I'rofessor  of  Mechanical 
Kngiaeering  in  steel  and  iron  construction,  and 
in  the  testing  of  materials. 

THE    TIIUEE    VEAKS'    CEKTIFICATE    COURSE. 

The  College  certificate  will  be  granted  to 
students  who  have  passed  the  Special  Matricu- 
lation Examination  or  some  other  examinatiun 
(such  as  the  London  University  Mati-iculation) 
accepted  in  lieu  of  it,  have  presented  certificates 
of  attendance  in  three  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
below  under  "  tirst  year,"  and  have  satisfactorily 
passed  through  the  full  architectural  course. 

Students  who  have  taken  their  B.A.  degree  at 
any  university  are  exempted  from  the  matricula- 
tion examination  and  from  the  general  subjent 
mentioned  under  («)  in  the  first  j'ear,  and  can 
obtain  the  College  certificate  at  the  end  of  two 
years  instead  of  three. 

The  composition  fees  payable  are  45  guineas  for 
the  first  and  35  guineas  for  each  of  the  two  follow- 
ing years.  These  admit  to  all  the  lectures  and 
classes  of  the  course. 

The  Donaldson  Silver  Medals  are  awarded  to 
tlie  two  most  successful  students  at  the  end  of  the 


MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION    REC.ULATION'S. 

1.  The  examinations  for  this  certificate  are  held 
twice  each  year,  beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  May  and  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  September. 

2.  The  fee  payable  is  one  guinea.  Should  a 
candidate  fail,  he  will  be  readmitted  on  payment 
of  half  a  guinea. 

3.  Candidates  must  give  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  enter  for  the  examination  not  later 
than  fourteen  days  before  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  examination. 

4.  The  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the 
College,  and  an  entry-form  obtained  by  each 
candidate  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  an 
examination. 

5.  Candidates  must  pass  in — 

(1)  English  :  one  paper,  three  hours  ; 

(2)  Mathematics  :  two  papers  of  three  hours  each  ; 
and  in  two  of  the  following  subjects,  one  only  of 
which  may  be  a  modern  language,  one  piper  of 
three  hours  in  each  subject : — 

{^<)  and  (4)  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  (or  any  other  modern  language 
may  be  accepted  if  two  months'  notice  is  given 
by  the  candidate)  ;  Elementary  Physics,  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry,  Architectural  and  Free- 
han4  Drawing,  Elementary  Mechanics, 

SYLLABUSES. 

E/':}1'  Ji.~A  general  paper  compriaing  questions  in 
Geography,  History,  and  Literature. 

Af<tr>!'-rnit>i,:'i.—OFdia-a^y  rales  of  Arithmetic;  Approxi- 
mate Calculations  ;  use  ut  Logarithmic  Ta,bles;  Mensura- 
tion of  Areas  and  ^'ulu^les ;  Algebra,  including  the 
Binomial  Theorem  ;  Eul-IkI,  Books  I.  to  IV.  and  Boon  VI., 
Props.  1  to  7  ;  Trigonometry,  including  the  Sohition  of 
Triangles. 

}.'37ign>tgcs.  —  Translation,  Prose  Composition,  and 
Grammar. 

Bl^m'-ntarn  /»A '/.si c,s.— Elementary  Heat,  Light,  Elec- 
tricit7  and  Magnetism. 

EU'itni'm-ii  '■/'/('■//N.sf///.— Including  the  Principal  Pro- 
perties of  Matter,  the  Laws  of  Chemical  Affinity.  Atomic 
Weights,  ^'■aI«ncy,  and  the  Chemistry  of  the  Principal 
Inorganic  Elements. 

Aix/itt''r.tunil  iiifl  Frrrliimd  Diaivi /<(/ .—DrAvriDgs  to  scale 
and  from  the  cast. 

h'Inu-  fnn/  M'''fi'ui!cs:— Velocity,  Acceleration,  Laws  of 
Motion,  Mass,  Force,  Work,  Energy,  Rectilinear  Motion, 
(Jompoaitiou  and  Resolution  of  Forces,  Elementary 
Hydrostatics. 

^Ptr.,/   year.-  — 

'{")  Three  of  the  following  :- 

History  Y  (Ancient  or  M.)dem).  English  Y.  French  Y. 
*^»erman  V.  Mathematics  Y.  Chemistry  Y  I.  Ele- 
mentary Mechanics  Y  1.    Junior  Graphics  Y  1. 

The  above  are  the  lectures  and  classes  for  students  who 
have  already  pished  or  have  been  exempted  from  the 
Matriculation  Examination.  Other  students  will  have 
Kpetial  courses  arranged  for  them. 

((•)  Drawing  frnm  the  Antique,  two  half-days  a  week. 

(r)  liuilding  Construction. 

((/)  History  of  Aichitectural  Develpoment. 
Srr.or'-f  Year  .— 

{a\  Eoginoering  Class  Special  Course,  Ist  and  2nd 
Turma. 

A  Course  will  be  delivered  by  the  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Eunioeericg  deiiling  with  inm  and  steel  construction  in 
buildings  (roofs,  girders,  stanchions,  &c.).  and  laboratory 
tests  on  cement,  bricka,  stones,  concrete,  timber,  iron 
steel,  &c. 

('•}  Drawing  from  Antique  or  Life,  two  half-Jays. 

(<■)  Pernpective. 

('/)  IJuilding  ('finf-truction. 

(')  Hi-story  of  .Vrchitectural  Development. 

if)  Surveying  /  2. 


In  their  Second  or  Third  Year  students  should  attend 
the  evening  lectures  on  Uiautity  Surveying. 

T/iinl  i'ta,:— 

("':  Hygiene  Z  I. 

I '')  Modelling,  two  half-daya  a  week ;  or  Life-Drawing, 
two  half-days  a  week. 

('■)  Architectural  Planning  and  Design  [see  below). 

I'/]  Histoiy  of  Architectural  Development  (see  below  . 

Third  Year  Student;!  might  with  advantage  attend  the 
lectures  on  Greek  a"d  Egyptian  Art. 

Students  who  receive  sneoial  permission  will  be  allowed 
to  Wurk  in  the  classes  of  the  Trades'  Training  School, 
Great  Titchtield-atrtet,  during  their  eecotd  and  third 
years. 

A.— BUILDING  CONSTBUCTIOX   AND   DESIGN. 

F/i::f  IV'f;-.— Lecture.    Wednesday,  11  to  12. 

Brickwork,  masonry,  concrete,  mortar ;  carpentry, 
!-lating,  tiling,  external  plimbing;  simple  iron  roofs, 
concrete  floors  ;  stone  and  cone. 'ete  stairs  and  tlie  raite- 
rials. 

t-tudio  ITflr/i:.— Exerc'ses  are  set  bearing  on  the  subjects 
lectured  upon. 

jN'f'f.  -— This  Session  the  lectures  will  not  be  given  until 
after  Christmas,  a-*  the  new  piemisea  will  nut  be  open 
until  then.  Students  wiil  devote  extra  time  to  Drawing 
from  the  Antique. 

S-'conl  r.vj/-.— Lecture.    Tuesday,  10  to  11. 

Soils,  foundations.  h'>llow  walls,  joinery,  plastering, 
internal  plumbing,  painting,  glazing,  drainage,  shoring, 
underpinning,  an  I  the  miteriaU. 

Stu  {ill  Wor',.  —Exercises  as  above. 

Third    iVrtj.  — Lecture.     Wednesday,  10  to  U. 

The  planning  and  designing  of  simple  build. ngs,  which 
includes  further  exercises  in  the  different  trades  pre- 
viously lectured  upon.  Designs  will  be  worked  out  and 
detail  drawings  made,    Speciticatio  is,  &j 

The  lectures  will  be  delivered  when  necessaiy,  and  will 
deal  with  the  requirements  and  chief  p'>ints  which  have  to 
be  observed  in  each  subject. 

Visits  will  be  ptid  from  time  to  time  to  buildings  in 
course  of  erection,  workshops,  &c. 

B.  — HISTORY    OF    ARCHITECTUEAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

First  IV'ir.— Lectuie.    Friday,  11  to  12. 

[Third  Term  on>i/.) — Greek  and  Roman  mouldings  and 
ornamentation ;  Greek  buildings,  their  plans  and  charac- 
teristics. 

Stitdin  Work. — The  Greek  and  Roman  orders. 

Visits  will  be  paid  to  the  British  Museum. 

S'cond  IVrt/-.— Lecture.    Friday,  10  to  11. 

Roman  buildings :  their  plans,  materials,  and  con- 
struction. Early  christian  and  Byzintine  Architecture  in 
the  East  and  in  Italy.  Romanesque  Architefti;re  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  Germany,  &c.;  introduction  to  Medi.oval 
i^ Gothic)  Architecture  ;  the  development  of  groining,  &c. 

Siuiin  \Vork.—1\iQ  plans,  detail,  and  construction  of 
the  above. 

7h-rd  I'fYjr.— Lecture.    Tuesday,  11  to  12. 

Mediajval  (Gothic)  Architecture  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  Architecture  of  ihe  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany.  Spain,  ixc. 

Studio  I['o/-i.— Sketching  plans,  details,  kc. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  visits  will  be  paid  to 
buildings  of  interest  in  and  near  L'mdon,  which  are 
examples  of  the  different  periods  lectured  upon. 

STUDENTS    NOT    TAKING   THE  CEBTIFU'A.TE   COURSE. 

Students  not  wishing  to  go  through  the  Certificate 
Course  can  take  merely  the  Architectural  and  Di-awing 
from  the  Antique  Classes,  devoting  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  these. 

/'. r.  30  guineas  for  any  one  year,  or  12  guineas  a  term. 

Students  can  attend  the  History  of  Anhiteetural 
Development  Lectures  without  joining  a  Studio  Class. 
Ff.  for  any  one  course,  £5  5s.  a  year.  £.2  2s.  a  term. 

Students  cannot  attend  the  Building  Construction 
lectures  without  joining  a  Studio  Class. 

i-'-.s-  for  any  one  Course  of  Lectures:  Building  Con- 
struction, or  History,  and  1  day  a  week  Studio,  £10  los. 
a  year,  £4  4s.  a  term;  ditto  and  2  days  a  »tek  Studio, 
£U  Us.  a  year,  £>  15s.  6d.  a  term;  ditto  aud  3  days  a 
week  Studio,  £18  18s.  a  year,  £7  7s.  a  term. 

WORKING    DRAWINGS,    BUILDING   CON^TRUOTION,    AND 
MEASURING    AND    ESTlilATISG. 

Professor,  F.  M.  Simpson,  F.RI.B.A.;  Instructor  in 
Measuring,  E  J.  Burr;  Demonstrator,  A..  Bachanan. 

For  fuller  particulars,  consult  the  separate  programme 
of  these  Classes. 

The  Carpenters'  Company  being  desirous  of  extending 
the  instruction  in  ihe  above  subjects,  the  following 
Evening  Classes  (the  expense  of  which  is  boineby  the 
Company)  at  very  moderate  fees  will  ba  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor  of  Architecture. 

These  Classes  are  free  to  Students  entering  for  any  of 
the  Courses  named  above. 

C— EVENING    CLASS   FOR  CONSTRUCTION    AND    WORKlNr. 
DRAWINGS. 

Two  Evening  Classes  for  the  study  and  drawing  of 
Building  Construction  — one  elementary  and  one  adv.i  need 
—will  meet  on  Thursday  evenings  in  the  Kirst  and  Second 
Terms-viz.,  Elementary  from  6.15  to  8;  Advanced  from 
8  to  9.15.  A  Lecture  will  be  given  by  the  Demonstrator 
each  week. 

Instruction  in  Drxwing-  will  be  g"ven  by  the  Demon- 
strator, and  the  pruicipil  subject  of  the  ex.nmnation  in 
Building  Construction  neld  by  the  Education  Department 
will  be  taken  up. 

Profftssur  Simpson  will  deliver  two  or  three  lectures 
during  the  Sess'on  on  Designing  in  Material. 

/'V/^s,— For  either  Class  lor  a  Term,  lua.  Gd.;  for  the 
Session,  £1  Is. 

D.— EVENING   CL.VS9   FOR    MEASURING,  QUANTITIES,    AND 
ESTIMATES. 

Two  Evening  Classes  —one  Elementary  and  the  other 
Advanced  -for  the  study  of  Measuring,  taking  off  and 
preparing  (Quantities,  and  the  principles  of  Estimating, 
will  be  held,  during  the  First  and  Second  Terms,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  J.  iiurr.  The  system  followed  is 
that  of  Mr.  Hickman. 

Elementary  on  Tuesdays  from  fi.30  to  7.45. 

Advanced  on  Fridays  trom  i>.30  to  7.4  >. 

/■'-.— For  either  class  for  the  Session,  10s.  6d. 

Students  will  be  permitted  ^under  proper  regulations) 


to  use  books  from  the  Technical  Library  of  the  Carp?nten>' 
Company. 

N.B.— Students  obtaining  a  nomination  from  the 
Carpenters'  Company  will  be  admitted  either  to  the 
Lectures  or  the  Evening  Classes  at  half-fees.  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company, 
Carpenters'  Hall,  E.C. 


FERROUS  STU^VHATE  AS  A  COAGULANT 
IX  THE  :\[ECHANICAL  FILTRATION  OF 
WATER. 

By  EiiNEsT  E.  Iitoxs,  Bacteriologist. 

IT  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  chemical.'^, 
including  some  of  the  salts  of  iron,  wh*  n 
introduced  into  water  containing  cirbonates,  aie 
decomposed  with  the  formation  of  a  more  or  le;a 
gelatinous  coigulum,  the  reaction  being  analo- 
gous to  that  which  occurs  when  alum  is  added  to 
water.  However,  in  the  caso  of  iron  silts  the 
presence  of  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  in  the 
reaction  renders  a  small  portion  of  the  iron 
hydrate  soluble,  and  it  hence  passes  through  the 
filters  in  amounts  which  are  inadmissible  in  a 
water  to  be  -used  for  domestic  puiposes.  The 
system  now  used  at  t^uincy  aims  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  by  the  neutralisation  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  amount  uf 
lime  water.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitated iron  is  oxidised  to  the  ferric  state.  In 
addition  to  the  carbon  dioxide  set  free  in  the  re- 
action, the  river  water  normally  contains  a  certain 
amount  in  solution,  which  must  also  be  neutralised 
by  the  lime  water.  Both  iron  and  lime  have  been 
used  separately  in  a  number  of  processes  for  the 
purification  of  water  and  also  together  in  the 
chemical  precipitation  of  sewage  (Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health  reports),  but  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  they  have  not  been  employed  hitherto  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  (iuincy  in  the  purification 
of  drinking  water.  The  system  was  installed  in 
July,  1902,  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
since  that  time.  It  consists  of  the  addition  to  the 
raw  water  of  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
lime  water  in  the  proper  proportions,  with  result- 
ing coagulation,  followed  by  rapid  subsidence  in 
a  specially  constructed  basin  and  filtration  through 
Jewell  mechanical  filters. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  house  on  the  river  bank 
containing  pumps,  two  7,000-gallon  tanks  for  the  - 
lime  solution,  and  one  3,700-gallon  tank  for  the 
iron  solution,  a  sedimentation  basin  .and  filter  ■ 
house  on  the  side  hill  above,  and  a  storage  reser- 
voir on  the  heights  some  two  miles  distant.  The 
Mi&sissippi  liiver  water  flows  into  an  in-take  well, 
is  raised  by  a  low-pressure  pump  to  the  basin, 
flows  back  by  gravity  to  the  filter  house,  and 
passes  through  "the  filters  to  the  high-pressure 
pump,  which  forces  it  to  the  reservoir.  The 
iron  solution  enters  through  the  suction  of  the 
raw  water  pump,  and  the  lime-water  is  intro- 
duced after  the  passage  of  the  raw  water  through 
the  pump.  The  water,  charged  with  the  solu- 
tions, passes  to  the  sedimentation  basin,  70ft. 
by  70ft.  and  9ft.  deep,  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, and  around  the  compartments  under 
and  over  top  and  bottom  baflles.  In  this  passage 
through  the  basin,  which  requires  one  and  a  half 
hours,  the  water  undergoes  considerable  clarifica- 
tion, so  that  at  the  outlet,  where  it  weirs  over 
into  a  shallow  steel  trough,  it  contains  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  suspended  matter  contained 
at  the  inlet. 

In  September,  1902,  a  series  of  experiments 
were  instituted  to  determine  the  several  factors 
involved  in  the  process,  and  its  elliciency  and 
cost .  The  experiments  were  renewed  d uri ng 
the  period  Di^cember  to  February,  and  again  in 
the  latter  part  of  March.  Bacteriological  and 
chemical  analyses  of  the  water  from  the  intakt^ 
the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  basin,  the  several 
filters,  and  from  the  ellluent  of  the  high-pressure 
pump,  were  made  at  intervals  daily,  together 
with  observations  on  the  relation  of  the  tusp^nded 
matter  in  the  river  water  to  the  coagulation  and 
clarification  in  the  basin,  with  varying  quantities 
of  coagulant. 

The  carbon  dioxide  in  the  raw  and  filtered 
water,  determined  by  titration  wi  h  sodiuai 
carbonate,  was  found  to  vary  somewhat  from 
day  to  (lav,  and  was  subject  to  occasional  larger 
iluctuatlons  which  could  not  be  correlated  with 
other  changes  in  height  of  water,  rain,  tempera- 
ture, Ac,  so  far  as  these  could  be  determined. 
The  quantity  varied  from  5  to  22  parts  per 
million  during  the  period  of  observation. 

In  September  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the 
river  water  as  determined  by  the  plate  method 
averaged  about  35,000  per  cubic  centimetre. 
Later,   during  December   and   the  early  part  ol 
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January,  the  numbers  were  somewhat  lower 
('25,000  to  35,000  per  c.c.)j  rising  considerably  in 
the  latter  part  of  Januarj'  and  early  February 
{.50,00n  to  100,000  per  c.c).  During  the  latter 
part  of  March  the  numbers  averaged  about  80,000 
per  c.c.  Some  observations  on  the  occurrence  of 
Bacillus  coli  communis  in  the  river  water  serve 
to  further  indicate  the  degree  of  pollution  of  the 
Mississippi  River  by  sewage. 

In  October,  during  the  preliminary  tests,  the 
temperature  of  the  river  water  varied  from  16'  to 
20°  Centigrade.  During  most  of  the  winter 
period  the  temperature  was  slightly  above  the 
freezing  point,  rising  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  to  7  Centigrade.  In  passing  through  the 
surface  condenser  of  the  raw-water  pump,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  raised  about  1° 
Centigrade.  The  slight  seasonal  variations  in 
temperature  appear  to  play  an  insignificant  part 
in  the  reactions  taking  place  during  the  process 
of  purification. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  here  to  more  than 
outline  the  results  obtained  with  sulphate  of  iron 
at  Quincy.  The  principal  points  of  interest  are 
those  relating  to  the  qualities  of  iron  and  lime 
required  in  the  process,  the  method  of  application, 
the  part  played  by  the  sedimentation  basin,  and 
the  bacterial  efficiency  obtained. 

The  lime  water  is  made  by  slaking  lime  in  a 
hopper  placed  above  the  lime-solution  tanks.  It 
has  been  found  that  lime  of  the  quality  obtain- 
able at  (juincy  gives  one  grain  of  calcium  oxide 
for  every  r43gr.  of  commercial  lime.  This 
ratio  varied  from  day  to  day  with  the  "  fatness  " 
oE  the  lime,  so  that  the  cost  of  lime  for  each 
day's  run  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the 
grains  of  calcium  oxide  used  per  gallon  of  water 
treated.  The  amount  of  lime-water  to  be  applied 
to  river- water  varies  with  the  amount  of  CO  3  in 
the  river- water,  and  with  the  amount  of  sulphate 
of  iron  added.  Some  recent  studies  seem  to 
indicate  that  rather  more  lime  has  been  used 
in  obtaining  good  results  in  practice  than  is 
.^theoretically  required.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  partly  by  minor  reactions  in  the  water,  and 
partly  by  unavoidable  error  in  the  estimation  of 
the  CO;  by  the  method  employed. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  crj'stals  are  dissolved  in 
water  in  the  proportion  of  -loz.  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  the  solution 
added  at  a  fixed  rate  to  the  river-water.  Owin" 
to  certain  ditficulties  with  the  filters,  ■which  have 
since  been  remedied,  accurate  data  regarding  the 
.; efficiencies  which  may  be  obtained  by  using 
'  Tarying  amounts  of  the  coagulant  could  not  be 
■obtained.  However,  in  treating  relatively  clear 
waters  (turbiJity  10-20)  in  which  a  high  degree 
of  pollution  was  present  [e.r/.,  100,000  per  c.c), 
it  was  iound  that  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  could 
be  materially  raised  by  increasing  the  iron  from 
l-5gr.  per  gallon  to  2gr.  or  3gr.  per  gallon. 
When  this  was  done,  the  coagulum  was  corre- 
epondingly  greater  in  amount,  and  while  tending 
to  settle  somewhat  more  rapidly  in  the  basin, 
gave  as  well  a  greater  efficiency  for  the  filters 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the 
settled  water  reaching  them.  Wiih  high  tur- 
bidities (.500-1, .500)  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
nae  more  of  the  coagulants  ;  but  even  with  the 
highest  turbidity  noted  during  March  (1,500), 
the_ average  iron  required  was  3'70gr.  per  gallon. 
This  is  more  significant  when  taken  in  connection 
with  cost  of  operation. 

The  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  iron  used  is 
based  on  the  quantity  of  the  above  solution  added 
to  the  water,  and  the  figures  refer  to  grains  of 
ferrous  sulphate  crystals~(FeSr',  7  11,0)  per  gallon 
of  river  water,  assuming  the  iron  solution  to  be 
of  full  strength  (1,750  grains  per  gallon).  The 
quantity  of  lime  water  used  is  bascl  on  the 
quantity  pumped  from  the  lime  tanks,  the 
ftrength  of  each  of  which  was  determined  by 
I  titration.     The   amounts   used    are   computed  in 


grains  of  calcium  oxide  (CaO)  per  gallon  of  rive'' 
water. 

As  an  example  of  the  determinations  made 
daily,  the  results  obtained  in  the  final  run  are 
given  in  Table  I.  These  results  are  confirmatory 
of  earlier  tests  made  in  September,  1902. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  run  with  turbid 
water,  the  high  efficiency  of  the  basin  (95^8) 
would  have  rendered  a  good  efficiency  possible 
even  though  the  filters  had  been  in  a  lower  state 
of  efficiency.  The  determination  of  iron  in  the 
river  water  was  made  on  samples  without  filter- 
ing through  paper,  and  hence  represents  an 
amount  of  iron  far  in  excess  of  that  actually 
dissolved  in  the  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
filtration  through  paper  failed  to  remove  the 
finest  portions  of  suspended  matter,  so  that  a 
determination  of  the  iron  in  such  a  sample  would 
represent  neither  the  total  nor  the  dissolved  iron. 
The  filtered  water  (average  of  four  days,  10 
samples  per  day)  contained  '05  parts  per  million 
of  iron  (FeO).  Iron  in  this  quantity  in  water  has 
no  practical  significance. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  above 
table  is  the  high  degree  of  purification  obtained  in 
the  passage  through  the  basin.  The  employment 
of  a  coagulant  of  relatively  high  specific  gravity 
favours  sedimentation,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
use  of  the  basin  for  rapid  settling,  obviates  to  a 
laige  degree  the  difficulty  of  treating  highly 
turbid  water,  by  utilising  the  suspended  matter 
to  hasten  sedimentation  and  purification.  The 
figures  giving  the  per  cent,  of  wash-water  are 
somewhat  misleading,  inasmuch  as  approximately 
17'5  vertical  feet  of  wash-water  are  used  at  a 
washing,  whereas  in  newer  types  of  filters  from 
5  to  6  vertical  feet  are  required.  The  high 
efficiency  of  this  and  the  fall  runs  was  not  main- 
tained throughout  the  entire  winter  period  ;  but, 
judging  from  the  data  obtained,  it  is  believed 
that  under  conditions  entirely  realisable  in  a 
suitable  plant,  results  as  good  as  those  of  the  fall 
and  spring  runs  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

Table  II.  shows  the  cost  of  coagulants  at 
Quincy  for  the  first  nine  months,  Julv,  1902,  to 
March,  1903. 

TABLE  ir.— Cost  of  Qo>>cv  PnocEfs,  July,  1903,   to 
Mabch,  19.3. 
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During  July  and  August  the  river  was  turbid. 
The  average  of  three  analyses  made  during  July 
and  .\ugust  gave  suspended  matter  30-3  parts 
per  million.  This  is  probably  somewhat  Ijelow 
the  actual  average,  as  the  summer  of  1902  was 
remarkable  for  its  heavy  rains  and  high  stage  of 
the  river.  The  average  cost  per  million  gallons 
for  the  five  months  ending  December  1  was 
l^G5doL  These  costs  are  computed  on  the  basis 
of  sulphate  of  iron  at  40  cents  per  cwt.,  and  lime 
at  22-5  cents  per  cwt.  up  to  January  1,  1903, 
when  the  price  rose  to  25  cents  per  cwt.  With 
reference  to  the  bacterial  efficiency  obtained 
throughout  this  period,  no  data  are  at  hand  except 
those  of  run  No.  1  (September  29  to  October  4). 
during  which  an  average  efficiency  of  99'0  p^r 
cent,  was  obtained  for  the  filters.  However,  we 
have    found    that   whenever   a    fair   amount    of 


turbidity  is  present  in  the  water,  the  efficiency 
has  been  satisfacCory,  and,  since  throughout 
almost  the  entire  period  from  .luly  to  November 
the  river  was  in  a  turbid  state,  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  a  satisfactory  efficiency  was  main- 
tained at  the  costs  named. 

With  reference  to  the  costs  during  December, 
January,  and  February,  several  facts  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  turbidity  was 
comp.aratively  low ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pollution  for  much  of  the  time  was  high.  To 
meet  the  conditions,  more  iron  was  used  than 
was  necessary  to  coagulate  the  water.  In  March 
occurred  the  first  flood  of  the  year.  The  average 
turbidity  of  the  water  treated  was  579,  which 
represents  an  amount  of  suspended  matter  of 
between  500  and  600  parts  per  million.  The 
average  cost  of  coagulants  on  five  days,  when  the 
average  turbidity  was  1,500,  was  2'78dol.  per 
million  gallons. 

The  following  features  of  the  process  are 
worthy  of  note  : — (1)  The  weight  of  the  coagulum 
formed  by  the  iron  favours  sedimentation.  (2) 
The  sedimentation  basin  rapidly  removes  the 
larger  part  of  the  suspendea  matter,  and  thus 
allows  the  treatment  of  highly  turbid  water 
without  preliminary  sedimentation  in  large  and 
expensive  reservoirs.  (3)  The  suspended  matter 
is  utilised  in  the  purification  of  the  water,  and 
hence,  in  a  way,  is  an  aid  rather  than  an  obstacle 
to  purification.  (4)  The  cost  of  wash-water  for 
the  filters  is  but  little  higher  in  periods  of  turbid 
water  than  in  times  of  clear  water. 

The  filtered  water  is  clear  and  bright,  and 
small  pebbles  are  easily  visible  at  the  bottom  of 
the  covered  storage  reservoir  through  20ft.  of 
water.  Bacteria  of  the  colon  type  appear  to  be 
removed  by  the  filtration  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  are  other  bacteria.  As  to  the  removal  of  colour 
from  the  water  by  the  treatment  no  data  were 
iibtained,  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  period 
of  the  tests  the  colour  in  the  Mississippi  Hiver 
water  was  very  sma'l  in  amount,  and  any  deter- 
mination made  would  not  be  of  much  value  in  the 
consideration  of  the  eiiect  of  the  process  on  waters 
containing  large  amounts  of  colouring  matter  of 
possibly  different  composition. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Quincy  plant  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  provide  for  the  neutralisation 
of  the  trace  of  caustic  alkalinity  appearing  in  the 
effluent.  In  inspection  of  the  determinations  of 
caustic  alkalinity  occurring  in  the  effluent  of  the 
plant  in  normal  operation  shows  that  on  some 
days  no  caustic  alkalinity  was  detected.  Usually 
a  slight  alkalinity  was  present,  varying  between 
1  and  5  parts  per  million.  (Estimated  in  terms 
of  calcium  carbonate.)  The  permanent  hardness 
is  necessarily  slightly  increased,  as  in  other  pro- 
cesses involving  the  use  of  sulphates,  while  the 
temporary  hardness  is  ilecreased,  the  resulting 
total  hardness  being  considerably  reduced. 

So  far  as  observed  at  Quincy,  the  process 
appears  to  compare  favourably  with  other  methods 
of  purification  in  point  of  efficiency  and  cost,  and 
seems  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  water  in  which  periods  of  high  turbidity  are 
encountered.  The  authi  r  wL-ihes  to  express  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  C.  K.  Henderson,  superintendent 
of  the  Quincy  Waterworks,  for  his  interest  and 
assistanc.e.  and  to  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
L'o.,  of  Chicago,  the  manufacturers  of  the  ferrous 
.sulphate,  for  their  courtesy  throughout  the  work. 

T/ie  Engineering  liecord. 


THE    BRITISH   ASSOCf.\TION  AT 
SOUTHPORT. 

THE  thirty  -  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  wiil  take  place  the  week 
after  next  at  Scuthport,  a  town  last  visited 
just  twenty  years  ago.  The  meeting,  which 
begins  on  the  evening  of  September  9,  will  be 
presided  over  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  who  will 
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probably  in  his  address  deal  with  spectroseopical 
observations,  and  advocate  the  endowment  of 
scientific  research.  Three  evening  lectures  ■will 
be  delivered  in  the  Cambridge  Hall.  The  first  of 
these,  on  the  Friday  evening,  will  be  by  T>r. 
Ivobert  JIunro,  on  "  jlan  as  an  Artist  and  Sports- 
man in  the  Pubcolithic  Period."  The  Monday 
evening  discourse  will  be  by  Dr.  Arthur  Kowe, 
on  "  The  <Jld  Chalk  Sea  and  Some  of  its  Teach- 
ings," while  the  lecture  to  working  men  on 
Saturday  evening  will  be  by  Vi.  J.  S.  Flett,  who 
will  give  an  account  of  his  observations  on  the 
recent  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  West  Indies. 
Section  A,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science, 
will  be  presided  over  by  Jlr.  C  V.  Boys,  and 
several  of  the  papers  to  be  read  in  this  section 
will  treat  upon  recent  discoveries  and  speculations 
as  to  the  nature  of  radium.  Professor  W.  Noel 
Hartley  will  preside  over  Section  B,  Chemistry. 
He  proposes,  in  his  presidential  address  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  twenty -five  years'  work  in 
spectroscopy,  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the 
composition  and  constitution  of  terrestrial  matter, 
both  organic  and  inorganic.  Professor  W.  W. 
AA'atts,  secretary  of  the  Geological  Society, 
in  his  presidential  address  to  Section  C, 
Geology,  will  urge  the  importance  and  uses  of 
geology  in  practical  life.  He  will  advocate 
its  adoption  as  a  subject  of  ordinary  education. 
Among  the  papers  in  this  section  will  be  one  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh  on  the  Ilisturbance  of 
Junction-Beds  from  Differential  Shrinkage  during 
Consolidation  :  another  by  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  TeaU 
upon  the  Recent  Work  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  a  third  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Monckton  on  Sarsen 
Stones.  A  number  of  papers  dealing  with  parti- 
cular features  of  the  geology  of  various  localities 
have  also  been  arranged  for,  including  an  account 
by  Mr.  J.  Lomas  of  the  geology  of  the  country 
around  Southport.  The  first  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  Belfast  to  investigate  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  Trias  of  the  British  Isles 
will  be  presented  ;  it  deals  with  the  study  of  foot- 
prints, and  Mr.  Beasley  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
rcpjrt.  Section  D,  that  of  Zoology,  meets  under 
the  presidency  of  Professor  Sydney  H.  Hickson, 
and  Section  E,  Geography,  under  that  of  Captain 
Ettrick  W.  Creak,  C.B.,  li.N.,  who  proposes  to 
treat  of  the  connections  between  geography  and 
terrestrial  magnetism.  Among  the  papers  to  be 
read  in  Section  E  are  those  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Parry, 
of  Liverpool,  on  the  Afforestation  of  Waterworks 
Catchment  Areas,  and  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Reeves, 
curator  to  the  l!oyal  Geographical  Society,  on 
Improved  Jlethods  of  Sui'vey  for  Travellers. 
Section  F,  Economics,  Science,  and  Statistics  will 
be  presided  over  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  CIS. 
The  president  of  Section  G  (Engineering)  is  Mr. 
Charles  Hawksley,  and  the  papers  to  be  read  in 
this  section  include  one  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crompton,  E.E.,  C.B.,  on  "  The  Problem  of 
Modern  Street  Traffic,"  another  by  Mr.  J.  Clark- 
son  on  "  Steam  Propulsion  on  Roads, ' '  a  third  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Goodrich  on  "  Refuse  Destructors  and 
Power  Production";  and  among  other  con- 
tributions will  be  papers  by  Mr.  BeU  on  "  OU 
Fuel,"  Jlr.  Woodhouse on  "The Newcastle  Power 
Works,"  Mr.  T.  Parry  on  "  The  Water  Supply  of 
>South-West  Lancashire,"  Dr.  Campbell  Brown 
on  "  The  Growth  of  'Jrganismsin  Water-Pipes," 
and  Jlr.  B.  Hopkinson  on  "  The  Paralleling  of 
Alternators."  Professor  J.  Symington,  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  is  the  president  of  Section  H 
(Anthrojiology).  Dr.  Arthur  Evans,  Mr.  J.  L. 
ilyres,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet  will  offer 
reports  on  this  year's  excavations  in  Crete,  Mr. 
.J.  Garstang  and  ^Ir.  Currelly  on  recent  work  in 
Egypt,  Mr.  G.  (  linch  on  a  Surrey  monument 
illustrative  of  certain  points  in  Stonehenge,  Mr. 
Annandale  on  stone  implements  from  Iceland, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Myers  on  the  Ruins  of  Kharga  in  the 
Great  Gasis,  Mr.  T.  Ashby  on  Roman  work  at 
'(.'aerwent,  and  Mr.  Garstang  on  Ribchester ; 
while  a  report  wUl  be  made  as  to  the  Silchester 
excavations.  I'rofessor  Ridgoway  will  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Origin  of  Jewelry."  Section  K 
(Botany)  will  meet  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Seward,  whose  address  will  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  fossil  plants,  and  Sir  W.  de  W. 
Abncy,  K.C.B.,  will  preside  over  Section  L 
'Educational  Science). 


The  St.  Pancraa  Borough  Council  have  made 
tlll.GlJ  profit  on  their  electric-lighting  plant  in  ten 
years. 

The  will  has  been  proved  of  Henry  Loxley,  of 
Southbourne,  Hillsborough,  Ecclesfield,  builder,  who 
died  on  .Tune  !).  Gross  value  of  estate,  XS),041 ;  net 
personal  estate,  £4,35:2. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Slot  FUfiiri-.s  of  the  XorfuV;  Broads  (Ashstead, 
Surrey  :  P.  Jennings)  has  reached  a  third  edition. 
It  is  illustrated  by  about  100  photographs  of  the 
picturesque  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  borderland  by 
Pavxe  Jexxin'gs,  the  descriptive  letterpress  being 

furnished  by  E.  R.  Si'I'flixg. Jiinold's  Giiiile 

to  liridt  Yiirmoiitli  (Norwich  :  Jarrold  and  Sons) 
is  abundantly  illustrated  and  well  written.  The 
chapters  on  Charles  Dickens  and  on  the  Rows 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  although  we  may 
not  entirely  agree  with  I'eggotty  that  the  town 
is  "on  the  whole  the  finest  place  in  the 
universe,"  it  possesses  in  itself  and  surrounding 
neighbourhood  many  attractive  features.  The 
architectural  tourist  will  find  it  a  good  centre 
from  which  to  visit  the  Cathedral  at  Norwich, 
with  its  wealth  of  Norman  and  Perpendicular  work, 
and  the  numerous  14th  and  15th  Century  examples 
of  church  architecture  with  which  the  district  is 
thickly  set,  not  the  least  interesting  being  the 
great  parochial  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
dominates  the  Market-place  of  Yarmouth  itself. 
A  useful  addition  to  future  editions  of  the  book 
would  be  a  map  of  the  coast  and  a  plan  of  the  town. 

Holidai/s     in '  E'fstcrn    Coioifir.s    tittd    Sinitmcr 

lloUdayii  in  East  Aiiff/ia  are  illustrated  booklets 
by  Percy  Lixdley,  published  under  the  auspices 

of    the   Great  Eastern   Railway  Company. 

Iioof  Framimj  JInde  Easy :  a  Pradical  System 
adapted  to  Modern  Constriietion  for  Laying  Oat  and 
Framiny  Hoofs.  By  OwEX  B.  SLiGixxis,  archi- 
tect. Inspector  of  Buildings  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Second  edition,  re%ised.  (New  York: 
The  Industrial  Publication  Company.) — This 
little  manual  is  intended  to  instruct  students  in 
carpentry,  who  desire  to  become  proficient  in  this 
particiJar  branch  of  construction.  It  is  full  of 
diagrams  of  roofs  for  every  purpose,  and  the  author 
shows  how  to  lay  out  the  lines  of  roof-framing 
without  unnecessary  cutting  and  waste.  The 
chapters  originally  appeared  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  f'frprnfry  atrt  IlaitdinyAnd  The  Carpenter.  The 
chapters  show  how  to  lay  out  and  frame  roofs  of 
every  kind.  In  the  laying  out  of  simple  roofs  the 
description  of  finding  out  the  hip-rafter's  length 
is  not  quite  clear :  the  point  N  is  not  determined, 
though  the  diagram  given  explains.  Hip-and- 
valley  roofs,  roofs  of  irregular  span,  pyramidal 
and  polygonal  roofs,  conical  roofs,  truss  roofs, 
framing  a  church  roof,  mansard  roof,  hemi- 
spherical domes,  &c.,  are  all  explained,  and  illus- 
trated by  diagrams,  plans,  and  sections,  which 
accompany  the  list.  The  methods  shown  are 
practical  and  easy,  and  the  student  of  carpentry 
will  find  Mr.  Maginnis's  book  a  useful  guide  in 
framing  roofs  of  various  shapes  on  geometrical 
principles. 


CHIPS. 

A  staiued-glass  window  has  just  been  erected  in 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Scarborough,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Faithfull,  a  former  curate  of 
that  parish,  and  rector  of  Whitechapel  from  1900  to 
1902. 

At  Mornish,  Perthshire,  the  Elvira  Henderson 
Memorial  U.F.  Church  was  formally  opened  on 
Monday.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  furnished  in 
oak.  In  the  east  wall  is  a  stained-glass  window 
which  itself  cost  £1,300. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Archdeacon  Barber,  of 
Chester,  dedicated  a  new  stained-glass  east  window 
which  has  been  erected  in  St.  Michael's  Paiish 
Church,  Coppenhall,  Crewe. 

The  new  schools,  Egremont,  Cumberland,  are 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's 
patent  Manchester  grates  and  special  inlet  tubes, 
the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland 
and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Wheathampstead,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Hoppus,  for  27 
years  pastor.  It  represents  the  Saviour  holding  the 
cup  of  Communion,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  London. 

The  Madras  Railway  Company  have  completed 
and  opened  another  section  of  their  Calicut- Azikhal 
Extension  between  Tellioherry  and  Cannanore  (13 
miles) ;  and  are  pushing  on  with  the  Azikhal- 
Mangalore  Extension,  the  construction  of  which 
they  have  in  hand  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

On  Saturday  Lieut. -Gen.  Su*  John  French  un- 
veiled a  war  memorial  at  Retford  in  memory  of  the 
Sherwood  Rangers  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  members 
of  the  Regulars,  Militia,  and  Volunters  who  died  in 
South  Africa  during  the  late  war.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  large  tablet  erected  on  the  grand  staircase  of 
the  Retford  town-hall. 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  Wed- 
nesday at  Marstrand,  Sweden,  of  Professor 
WiLLLiM  Hexkv  Corfield,  Sanitary  adviser  to 
his  Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  and  professor  of 
Hygienic  and  Public  Health  at  University  College, 
London.  Dr.  Corfield,  who  was  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  Grammar 
School,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  University 
College,  London,  and  the  medical  schools  in  Paris 
and  Ijyons.  Among  the  appointments  which  he 
filled  were  those  of  honorary  sanitary  adviser  to 
University  College  and  Hospital,  president  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society  of  London,  vice-president 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  past-president  of 
the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  he  had  been  an  Honorary 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  In  ISCS  he  was  appointed  examiner 
for  honours  in  the  Natural  Science  School, 
Oxford,  and  he  discovered  the  existence  of  litho- 
domoua  borings  in  the  Aymestry  limestone  of  the 
Silurian  formation,  and  "thus  removed  to  an 
earlier  age  than  had  been  previously  known  the 
evidence  of  boring  bivalves."  He  was  not  only 
the  first  professor  of  hygiene  appointed  in  London, 
but  he  started  the  first  hygienic  laboratory,  which 
was  at  University  College.  For  six  year's  he  was 
a  member  of  and  reporter  for  the  British  Asso- 
ciation Committee  on  the  treatment  and  utilisa- 
tion of  sewage,  and  he  originated,  in  1891,  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography  in  London.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Public  Medicine  in  Belgium  awai-ded  Professor 
Corfield  a  bronze  medal  in  1901  for  his  work 
in  connection  with  public  health.  For  20  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Sunday 
Society,  the  object  of  which  is  the  opening  of 
public  museums  and  libraries  on  Sunday.  In 
addition  to  being  a  member  of  many  foreign 
scientific  societies,  he  was  a  prolific  author  of 
works  connected  with  public  health,  and  as  a 
fluent  and  lucid  lecturer  his  addresses  on  sanitary 
topics  were  much  valued.  Among  his  publica- 
tions are  a  "  Resume  of  the  History  of  Hygiene," 
'•  Dwelling  Houses  :  their  Sanitary  Construction 
and  Arrangements,"  "The  Laws  of  Health," 
and  "  Disease  and  Defective  House  Sanitation," 
which  was  translated  into  French,  Hungarian, 
and  Italian. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  hear  of  the 
death,  on  the  22nd  in3t.,of  Mr.  Thomas  W.iRinioi', 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  firm  of  Harris 
and  Wardrop,  builders  and  contractors,  10  to  14, 
Wallwood-street,  Limehouse,  E.  The  business 
will  be  carried  on  as  heretofore  by  the  remaining 
p.artners,  Messrs.  Edwin  Harris,  Clarence 
Gregory,  and  James  AVolfe  King. 

Ax  accident  took  place  at  Woodhatch,  Reigite, 
on  Thursday  morning  in  last  week,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  Jlr.  W  Wood,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, of  Ifield,  Crawley.  Mr.  Wood  and  a 
friend  had  taken  part  in  the  cycle  carnival  at 
Reigate  on  behalf  of  local  charities,  and  were 
returning  home.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and 
Mr.  ^\'ood  ran  his  machine  into  a  letter-box  fixed 
on  the  side  of  the  pavement.  He  was  thrown  to 
the  ground,  and  was  picked  up  dead  by  his 
friend,  having  broken  his  neck. 

There  were  interred  at  Prestwich  on  Friday 
the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Lamr,  a  well- 
known  Manchester  man,  who  died  at  Kenwood, 
Altrincham,  on  the  14th  inst.,  in  his  S7th  year. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  Ouay-street,  Man- 
chester, on  January  2,  1817.  He  learnt  the  trade 
of  a  cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer,  and  about 
the  year  1841  set  up  in  business  on  his  own 
account  at  24,  Bridge-street,  moving  in  184^  to 
John  Dalton-street  in  that  city.  JIany  years 
afterwards  he  built  a  spacious  furniture  ware- 
house in  the  same  street,  which  he  occupied  until 
the  amalgamation  of  his  business  with  that  of 
Messrs.  Goodall  a  few  years  ago. 


-  1 


The  extension  of  the  joint  Harbour  Station 
at  Portsmouth  is  now  complete.  The  extension  is 
built  upon  wrought-iron  girders,  resting  upon  cast- 
iron  piles  18in.  in  diameter,  screwed  by  steam  power 
to  a  firm  bottom.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Jacomb-Hood  and 
Mr.  C.  L.  Morgan  were  the  engineers  for  the  joint 
companies,  the  resident  engineer  in  charge  ot  the 
works  being  Mr.  W.  Davidson.  The  contiactora 
were  Messrs.  John  Aird  and  Co.,  of  Westminster, 
represented    by  their   manager,    Mr.  A.  C.  Reid, 

[  formerly  resident  engineer  to  the  South  Australian 
Government  service.  The  whole  of  the  wrought  and 
cast  iron  was  supplied  and  erected— save  the  screw- 
ing of  the  cast-iron  piles— by  Messrs.  Head,  Wright- 

1  son,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Thornaby-ou-Tees. 
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Armagh. — The  cathedral  of  St.  ratrick,  which 
"  has  been  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  hands  o£  the 
builders,  is  now  nearing  completion,  so  far  as  the 
present  restoration  is  concerned,  and  will  be 
formally  reopened  on  September  4.  The  new 
east  window,  filled  with  glass  in  memory  of  the 
Beresf  ords — Lords  John,  Marcus,  Gervais,  and  Sir. 
Beresford  Hope — will  be  dedicated.  It  replaces 
an  old  stunted  window,  with  patchwork  glass  and 
pointed  stone  tracery  and  mullions,  and  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  choir  window,  portions  of 
which  were  discoTered  built  up  in  the  wall  when 
the  masons  were  cutting  the  space  for  the  new 
window.  Sir  Thomas  Drew  promptly  adopting 
the  older  portions  and  incorporating  it  in  the 
design.  The  roof  has  been  considerably  raised, 
the  old  imitation  lath-and-plaster  work  having 
been  taken  away  and  the  roof  timbered.  This 
necessitated  a  lining  of  the  chancel  throughout 
with  stone,  and  a  raising  of  the  tower  openings 
east  and  west. 

Felixstowe. — Arrangements  have  just  been 
concluded  for  the  erection,  at  Felixstowe  Dock, 
of  a  200-tiuarter  steep  malting  for  Messrs.  J. 
Gough  and  Sons,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  for 
the  building  of  eight  workmen's  cottages,  four  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  malting,  and  the 
other  half  for  dock  hands.  These  buildings  will 
be  raised  on  the  South  Quay.  The  Felixstowe 
Dock  Co.  have  decided  to  develop  the  North 
Quay,  so  as  to  provide  the  extra  berthing  accom- 
modation required .  The  work  will  entail  a  cost 
of  upwaj'ds  of  £10,000,  and  the  malting,  cottages, 
and  concomitant  sidings  and  connections  with  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  system  a  further  £20,000 
of  more.  The  dock  company's  engineer,  Jlr. 
John  Kussell,  who  has  also  been  superintending 
the  erection  of  a  sea  wall  and  promenade,  has  now 
made  arrangements  for  piling  and  concrete  work 
sufficient  to  carry  the  large  building.  In  the  first 
instance  separate  tenders  were  sent  in  for  the 
foundations  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  considered 
desirable  to  place  the  whole  of  the  South  Quay 
work  in  the  same  hands,  and  Jlessrs.  Spencer 
Santo  and  Co.,  of  Kensington  and  Felixstowe, 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  combined 
contracts,  and  the  work  is  to  be  commenced  forth- 
with. The  architects  are  Messrs.  Evans  and  Son, 
of  Nottingham.  The  extension  of  the  dock  itself 
will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  P.  W.  Symmons 
and  Co.,  Cannon-street,  E.G.  Their  contract 
'  requires  them  to  excavate  the  present  temporary 
concrete-covered  slope,  erect  a  straight  quay- wall, 
and  dredge  down  to  the  deep  sea  level  of  the 
dock.  The  working  facilities  of  the  dock  will  be 
farther  improved  by  the  extra  sidings  and  lines 
of  rails  as  already  mentioned.  The  present 
timber  store  will  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
Halting  Company,  and  it  is  proposed  in  future 
to  do  most  of  the  timber  trade  at  the  new  quay, 
alongside  which  a  new  tiiuber  shed  will  be 
ffiected. 

Newca*tle-ox-Tvn-e. — On  Wednesday  week 
1  the  memorial -stone  of  new  buildings  in  course  of 
erection  in  connection  with  the  Westmoreland- 
road  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  was  laid 
by  Sir  George  B.  Bruce.  The  new  buildings 
occupy  a  site  which  has  stood  vacant  since  the 
church  was  built  in  1S72,  and  originally  intended 
for  a  manse.  The  additions  consist  of  two  parts 
— an  entirely  new  buUding  on  the  vacant  site 
in  Westmoreland-road,  and  alterations  to  the 
existing  caretakers'  buildings  in  Maple-terrace. 
The  front  block  contains  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor  for  session  and  managers,  with  small  hall 
for  week-night  service  and  other  meetings.  The 
first  floor  contains  a  ladies'  room  with  cloakrooms, 
and  the  kitchen,  &c.,  for  caretaker,  the  second 
floor  or  attics  being  occupied  as  sitting-room  and 
bedrooms  for  the  ciretaker.  In  the  basement 
there  are  heating  chamber  and  lavatory  aocom- 
imodatio'n.  The  existing  caretakers'  house  in 
Maple-terrace  wiU  be  made  into  a  classroom. 
The  building  will  be  raised  one  story  in  height, 
with  a  vestry  provided  for  the  minister  at  church 
floor  level  instead  of  in  the  basement,  the  existing 
fveetry  being  enlarged  to  form  a  classroom.  The 
.work  has  been  designed  by  and  is  being  carried 
[out  under  the  superintendence  of  Jlessrs.  Badenoch 
ind  Bruce,  Newcastle,  architects,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
iVhammond,  of  Gosforth,  is  the  contractor. 

Sov.-JDWELL. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
:hurch  was  laid  at  Soundwell,  near  Bristol,  on 
Saturday.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Bennett, 
)£  Liverpool  Chambers,  Coin-street,  Bristol,  and 


the  building  will  be  Gothic  in  character.  The 
estimated  cost  for  the  entire  scheme  is  between 
£5,000  and  £6,000,  but  at  present  only  about 
£2,.t00  is  to  be  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
nave  and  north  aisle.  The  church  when  erected 
will  seat  900  persons,  and  will  serve  a  population 
of  about  4,000.  In  addition  to  the  work  now  to 
be  put  in  hand,  the  scheme  comprises  a  chqjicel 
and  choir  stalls,  clergy,  choir,  and  parish  vestries, 
organ  chamber,  and  a  south  aisle.  The  dimen- 
sions are  100ft.  by  Goft.  About  4.50  people  wUl 
be  accommodated  in  the  present  part  of  the  work. 
The  exterior  stonework  will  be  of  blue  Pennant, 
relieved  with  Bath  stone,  and  the  interior  of  free- 
stone. The  floor  will  be  of  wood-blocks,  and 
there  will  be  chair-seating  arrangements.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  belfry  in  the  west  gable. 


CHIPS. 

His  Honour  Judge  Lush-Wilson,  K.C.,  and  a 
jury  of  five  had  a  long  sitting  at  Tavistock  on 
Saturday,  when  Edwin  Benjamin  Tregaskis,  aged 
twenty-nine,  stonecutter,  of  West-street,  Penryn, 
claimed  from  Duke  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Tor  Quarry, 
Merivale  Bridge,  Tavistock,  £266  for  personal 
injuries  caused  by  an  explosion  of  a  dynamite  cap 
in  a  shed  where  he  was  dressing  stone.  Under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  Court  made  an 
order  that  plaintiff,  the  sight  of  whose  ri"ht  eye  had 
been  affected,  should  receive  143.  9d.  weekly. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Marcus  Samuel, 
laid  on  Friday  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Monckton  Drill  Hall  in  College-road,  Maidstone. 
The  building  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,300, 
the  front  and  gateway  being  faced  with  Kentish 
rag.  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Maidstone,  is  the 
architect. 

No  fewer  than  130  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  architects,  engineers,  and  others  for 
the  position  of  master  of  works  to  the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council  and  District  Lunacy  Board. 

Professor  Boni,  under  whose  directions  the  exca- 
vations in  the  Roman  Forum  have  assumed  such 
importance,  has  just  discovered  the  colossal  base 
which  sustained  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian. 
It  stands  oft.  below  the  present  level,  and  is  40ft. 
long,  20ft.  wide,  and  lOft.  deep. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  electric  trains  for  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  shall  be  worked  on 
the  same  system  as  was  recently  adopted  by  the 
Central  London  Railway  Co.  in  place  of  the  heavy 
separate  locomotives  originally  used  on  that  line. 
Mr.  Yerkes  has  accordingly  just  placed  a  contract 
with  the  British  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Rugby  and  London,  for  the  equipment  of  all  the 
District  Company's  new  trains  with  the  Sprague- 
Thomson- Houston  system  of  ''multiple  unit  train 
control,"  which  is  in  use  not  only  on  the  Central 
London,  but  also  on  the  elevated  railways  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  was  recently  adapted  by  the 
New  York  Rapid  Transit  Company  for  their  new 
subway  system  now  nearing  completion  in  that  city. 

The  demolition  of  the  old  Caledonian  Asylum  in 
Caledonian-road,  which  was  for  many  years  the 
home  of  the  destitute  Scottisii  children  of  London, 
has  been  commenced  by  order  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

Mr.  Pouley,  gas  manager  to  the  Stafford  Corpora- 
tion, has  had  his  salary  increased  from  £400  to  £4.50 
per  annum. 

The  Home  Office  have  purchased  several  acres  of 
land  near  the  site  of  the  British  Museum  buildings 
at  Hendon  for  a  central  vaccine  station. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Beverley  on  Wednesday  week 
dedicated  a  new  stained-glass  window  of  three  lights 
in  the  chancel  of  Liverton  Church.  The  new 
window  is  situate  in  the  chancel  over  the  altar.  The 
centre  light  represents  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  church,  slaying  the  dragon,  whilst  the  right 
and  left-hand  openings  respectively  depict  figures 
of  St.  Gabriel  and  St.  t'nel.  The  window  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Wailes  and  Strang,  Corpora- 
tion-street, Glasgow. 

The  proposal  of  the  Pontefract  Board  of  Guardians 
to  purchase  Beechwood  House  and  Estate  for 
£3,500,  for  use  as  a  children's  quarters,  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  Local  Government  13oard. 

Messrs.  C.  Chancellor  and  Co.,  of  13,  Clerkenwell- 
road,  E.G.,  inform  us  that  some  months  ago  Mr. 
Fife,  the  architect,  informed  them  that  he  had  been 
submitting  their  Velure  to  severe  tests  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  had  decided  to  use  it  on  the 
Shamrock.  She  was  painted  before  launching,  and 
their  paint  appears  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Velure  has  also  been  adopted  for  use  both  on  the 
Sandringham  Estate  and  at  Windsor  Castle,  as  well 
as  on  the  Royal  yachts.  Local  authorities  are  using 
it  for  paintmg  outdoor  work,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
by  a  large  number  of  hospitals,  including  the  London 
and  the  Middlesex,  owing  to  its  cleanliness  and  its 
i  sanitary  properties. 


dHttgintttttg  i^otts. 


Coxxel  Ferky  axi)  OiiAX. — In  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  Ballachulish  extension  of 
the  Callander  and  Oban  line,  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way Company  are  in  course  of  carrying  out  exten- 
sive alterations  and  improvements  at  Oban  and 
Connel  Ferry  stations.  At  Oban  the  platform 
accommodation  has  been  largely  extended  and 
improved,  there  being  now  two  island  platforms, 
both  some  600ft.  in  length,  one  averaging  35ft. 
and  the  other  20ft.  in  width.  Adjacent  to  the 
latter  platform  a  new  approach  road  30ft.  wide 
has  been  formed,  giving  direct  access  to  the  new 
pier  extension.  The  railway  company  are  ex- 
pending on  the  extension  of  the  pier  and  con- 
tingent improvements  some  £60,000,  and  in  view 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  line  these  works  are 
being  hurried  to  completion.  They  comprise  an 
additional  wharfage  line  of  500ft.,  the  work 
being  constructed  in  timber  piling,  chiefly  green- 
heart,  with  cattle  slipways  and  stairways  for 
small  boats.  At  Glencruiten  summit,  midway 
between  Oban  and  Connel,  a  new  passing  place 
for  trains  baa  been  completed  and  opened,  the  line 
between  CaUander  and  Oban  being  a  single  "ne. 
At  Connel  Ferry  the  main  up  and  down 
lines  have  been  brought  alongside  an  island 
platform  of  great  length,  and  with  a  maximum 
width  towards  the  centre  of  40ft.  The  main 
station  buildings  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  station,  and  waiting-room  and  lavatory 
accommodation  have  been  provided  on  the  island 
platform.  The  island  platform  is  connected 
with  the  platform  and  dock  set  apart  for  CaUa- 
chulish  traffic  by  an  over-bridge.  Extensive 
siding  accommodation  has  beer  laid  down,  and 
two  signal  boxes  have  been  erected.  These 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  D.  A.  Matheson,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Company. 

PwLi.nELi  Haruour. — Preparations  are  now  in 
progress  for  starting  the  construction  of  the  new 
harbour  which  has  been  designed  for  Pwllheli. 
The  scheme  provides  for  the  construction  of  (1) 
an  inner  harbour  or  marine  lake,  and  (2)  an  outer 
harbour  or  harbour  of  refuge.  Within  the  inner 
harbour  will  be  built  up  an  island  of  about  eight 
acres  in  extent,  which  will  be  planted  and  laid 
out.  On  one  side  of  the  inner  harbour  will  be 
constructed  a  stone  embankment,  extending  from 
the  present  terminus  of  the  (Aambrian  Railway  to 
a  point  near  Mitre-terrace,  where  it  will  join  the 
present  Cob  embankment.  This  will  enable  the 
Cambrian  Railway  Company  to  extend  their 
system  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town ;  and  it 
has  been  agreed  that  the  embankment  shall  be 
proceeded  with  first,  so  as  to  enable  the  railway 
company  to  erect  their  new  raUway  station  as 
early  as  possible.  Provision  will  also  be  made  by 
the  company  for  a  junction  with  the  proposed 
Pwllheli  to  Nevin  Light  Railway.  The  scheme 
is  estimated  to  cost  something  like  £55,000,  and 
towards  this  the  Government  are  contributing 
£22,500,  the  Cambrian  Railw.ay  Company  £20,000, 
and  the  Corporation  of  Pwllheli  £17,500. 


Halifax  School  Board,  at  theur  meeting  on  Monday 
night,  had  submitted  to  them  a  proposal  by  the  sites 
and  building  committee  to  invite  competitive  plans 
for  the  erection  at  Salterhebble  of  a  school  to  provide 
accommodation  for  30U  mixed  and  1.50  infant 
scholars,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £10,000,  including 
mechanical  ventilation. 

Boring  operations  for  testing  the  site  of  the  new 
deep-water  dock  at  Swansea  have  now  been  com- 
pleted with  satisfactory  results.  The  trustees  will 
shortly  invite  tenders  for  carrying  out  the  scheme, 
involving  two  millions  sterling. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  from  Chamonix  to 
Martigny  has  been  begun,  and  at  each  end  the  first 
section  is  now  under  construction.  When  completed 
the  total  length  of  the  line  will  be  24  miles,  including 
three  miles  along  the  valley  from  Vernaya;!  to 
Martigny,  as  the  junction  with  the  main  line  will 
be  at  the  latter  and  not  at  the  former  station. 
From  Chamonix  to  Chitelard  the  new  line  will  be 
in  French  territory,  and  thence  to  Martigny  in 
.Switzerland.  The  Vernayaz-Salvan  section  is  to  be 
completed  in  time  for  the  season  of  1904.  The 
Salvan-Finhaut  portion  will  require  two  years, 
and  the  Finhaut-  Chatelard  one  more,  so  the  whole 
line  will  not  be  opened  till  1907. 

There  has  just  been  placed  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Auckland  Castle,  among  the  portraits  of  his 
predecessors,  a  replica  of  the  portrait  of  the  late 
Bishop  Westcott  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  by  Sir  William  Richmond,  R.A. 
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PBOFESSIONAL   AND   TBADB 
SOCIETIES. 

Association  o-.'  Mi'nicipal  axd  County  Exgi- 
HEEK9. — The  members  of  the  Incorporated  Asso- 
ciation o£  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  held 
a  Northern  District  conference  in  Aberdeen  on 
Thursday  in  last  week.  On  Friday  the  delegates 
made  a  number  of  visits  of  inspection  to  places  of 
interest  in  and  near  the  city,  amongst  others  the 
bathing  station,  the  Aberdeen  granite  works,  the 
Adamant  works  and  Dancing  Cairns  quarry, 
Slopefield  and  Maonofield  reservoirs,  and  Cults 
pumping  station. 

YouKSHiRE  Building  Tkades  FEnEiiATioN. — 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the 
Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Em- 
ployers was  held  at  Scarborough  on  Friday,  Mr. 
J.  Dawson  (Huddersfleld)  presiding.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  representatives.  A  new 
apprentice  indenture  form  and  a  new  form  of 
contract  agreement  were  approved,  the  latter 
being  recommended  for  use  by  all  architects  and 
engineers.  A  report  on  the  joiners'  dispute  at 
Sunderland  was  read,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give 
the  masters  the  necessary  support  in  the  event  of 
a  stoppage  of  work.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  at  Biiilington  in  September. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Elward  Dmiel  Bridges,  aged  54,  retired 
builder,  of  Gloucester-street,  Cirencester,  died  sud- 
denly on  Monday,  about  5  p.m.  He  had  been  in 
ill-health  for  some  time. 

At  Barrow-in-Furness,  on  Tuesday,  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  opened  the  new  Technical 
School,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £  1,500,  as  a  memorial  of 
he  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  rural  district  council  for  South  Westmorland 
have  directed  Mr.  Hirrison,  C.E.,  of  Preston,  to 
prepare  detail  plans  and  sections  of  a  Sin.  main  pipe 
from  Lupton  Fells,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  for  the 
supply  of  Lupton,  Farleton,  Heversham,  Levens, 
Holme,  Milnthorpe,  Storth,  and  Arnside.  The 
main  will  extend  about  12  miles,  and  the  supply 
will  be  100,0011  gallons  daily,  while  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  £10,000. 

At  the  .forthcoming  congress  of  the  Library 
Association  at  Leeds,  Mr.  Norris  Mathews,  the 
city  librarian  of  Bristol,  has  been  asked  to  op3n  a 
discussion  on  the  important  question  of  *'  Liorary 
Architecture  and  Plauning."  Mr.  Norris  Mathews, 
having  initiated  the  opening  of  the  new  branch 
libraries  for  Bi-isto!  in  St.  Philip's,  St.  George, 
Cheltenham-road,  together  with  a  smaller  one  at 
Ridgway,  his  practical  advice  was  sought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  Central  and  Reference  Library, 
to  be  erected  in  D-anery-roid  from  designs  by  Mr. 
H.  Percy  Alami,  of  London,  recently  selected  in 
competition. 

On  Friday  in  next  week,  Sept.  4,  Colonel  W. 
Langton  Cole,  of  the  Local  rjovemment  Board, 
will  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the 
Bradford  Corporation  to  borrow  £22,500  to  defray 
the  cost  of  providing  district  baths  in  Wakefield- 
road,  Leeds-road,  and  in  Peel  Paik. 

The  Corporation  of  Margate  have  decided  to  erect 
a  sea-wall  and  promenide  of  the  width  of  30ft.  at 
the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
£30,000. 

The  public  memorial  at  E.'ceter  to  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  will  take  the  form  of  an  equestrian  statue. 
The  commission  has  been  given  by  the  committee  to 
Mr.  Adrian  Jones. 

The  Newcastle  Corporation  have  given  instruc- 
tions to  Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  and  Sons,  clock  manu- 
facturers, Newcastle  and  Leeeds,  to  erect  a  new 
clock  in  the  tower  of  Christ  Church,  Shieldfield, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  have  let  the  builders'  work 
to  Mr.  Alex.  Bruce,  Newcastle.  Messrs.  Potts  and 
Sous  are  just  completing  a  new  clock  at  Elton 
Church,  near  Hull,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Col. 
Orimston,  J. P.,  High  Hall,  Elton,  from  Lord 
Grimthorpe's  designs. 

The  plaster  of  Paris  and  cement  manufacturing 
enterprise  of  Joseph  Robinson  and  Co.,  carrying  on 
operations  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  shows 
a  decline  of  profits  amounting  to  £l,62:i  for  the  year 
ended  June.  The  dividend  rate  is  maintained  at 
5  per  cent. — not  the  highest  in  the  company's 
history— but  the  carry -forward  is  only  £437  against 
£1,122  brought  into  the  account. 

Work  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  Bow 
Bridge  has  been  commenced.  The  enterprise  is 
being  carried  out  as  a  joint  improvement  by  the 
Loudon  and  the  Essex  County  Councils,  and,  in 
view  of  the  forthcoming  electrification  of  the  East 
London  tramways,  will  be  pushed  on  with  all  speed. 
The  new  bridge  will  be  some  Stt.  wider  than  the 
existing  one,  will  have  easier  graditn^s,  and  will 
cost  nearly  C  10,000. 


WATEK  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  London  Water  Companies'  Claims.— 
When  the  Court  of  Arbitration  appointed  under  the 
Metropolis  Act  of  last  session  meet  on  October  25 
next,  they  will  have  before  them  the  claims  of  the 
eight  Metropolitan  water  companies,  amounting  to 
£50,000,000,  in  addition  to  their  debenture  stock 
being  tajien  over  by  the  newly-created  Water  Board. 
The  Water  Board  have  deposited  with  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  their  answers  to  the  claims  of  the  East 
London  and  the  New  River  Companies.  The  claim 
of  the  former  company  shows  that  the  capital  of  the 
company  consists  of  debenture  stock  £2,051,000  and 
of  ordinary  share  capital  £1,720,000.  The  debenture 
stock  is  taken  over  by  the  Water  Board,  and  in 
respect  of  their  nominal  capital  of  £1,720,000  the 
East  London  Company  claim  sums  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £7,214,000.  The  Water  Board  replies 
that  over  and  above  the  £2,051,000  charged  which 
they  take  over,  they  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any 
further  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  the  undertaking. 
The  board  points  out  that  the  available  supplies  of 
the  East  London  Water  Company  are  practically 
exhausted,  and  that  the  large  district  which  is 
dependent  upon  them  cannot  be  supplied  in  the 
future  without  very  large  additional  expense.  The 
company  depend  largely  upon  the  water  of  the  river 
Lea,  which  is  subject  to  serious  pollution.  The  New 
River  Company  claims  under  various  heads  an 
amount  of  £11,006,000.  The  main  point  of  the 
answer  of  the  Water  Board  is  that  the  sources  of 
water  supply  which  the  company  are  entitled  to 
bring  into  account  for  the  purpose  of  their  claim 
will  be  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  population  of  their  district.  This  company  will 
be  largely  dependent  upon  its  share  of  water  obtain- 
able by  means  of  the  Staines  reservoir  scheme,  in 
which  they  are  partners  with  the  Grand  Junction 
and  the  West  Middlesex  water  companies ;  but 
under  the  Staines  Reservoir  Acts,  it  was  provided  in 
the  event  of  a  purchase  the  company  should  not  be 
entitled  to  make  any  claim  in  respect  of  the  advant- 
ages conferred  upon  them  by,  or  resulting  from,  the 
Acts.  The  Water  Board  indicate  that,  in  addition 
to  the  liability  involved  in  taking  over  the  debenture 
stocks  of  the  company,  which  amount  to  i^2,250,000, 
they  are  willing  to  pay  in  respect  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  company  the  sum  of  £3,000,000,  which  exceeds 
the  amount  that  has  been  expended  by  them  upon 
the  undertaking.  Under  the  orders  made  by  the 
Court  of  Arbitration,  which  consists  of  Sir  Edward 
Fry,  chairman.  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  and  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry,  the  answers  of  the  Water  Board  to 
the  claims  of  the  remaining  six  water  companies 
have  to  be  lodged  at  various  dates  during  the  month 
of  September. 

Birmingham. — The    members    of    the    Scientific 
Society  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute 
visited  on  Friday  the  new  waterworks  of  the  Cor- 
poration   at    Frankley.     This    reservou',    which    is 
intended  for  the  storage  of  the  water  alter  its  long 
dark  journey  from  the  Elan  Valley,  is  now  ready  to 
discharge  its  function.     As  the  Welsh  water  scheme 
has  not,  however,  sufficiently  progressed  to  allow  of 
this  being  done,  the  reservoir   is  being  temporarily 
used  for  the  storage  of  water  from  the  present 
supplies,  and  this  is  pumped  to  Frankley  from  the 
Monument-road  works  in  Birmingham.     'Hie  basin, 
which  has  walls  of  masonry  and  a  concrete  floor, 
has  a  depth  of  30ft.,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
little  more  than  three-parts  full.    The  reservoir  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  an  adaption  of  a  natural  hollow  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  is    crowned  by  Frankley 
Beeches.   On  the  western,  the  curved  side,  the  walls 
are  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  the  soil,  while  on 
the  opposite  side,  to  the  east,  a    straight  wall  is 
strengthened  by  an  embankment  37ft.  high,  stretch- 
ing across  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more.     This  has  had  the  effect  of  closing  in  what 
was  the  open  side  of  a    picturesque  valley.     The 
reservoir  is  one   of    the   largest  of  its  kind  in   the 
Kingdom.     It  has  a  water  area  of  25  acres,  with  a 
holding  cupacity  of  200,000,000  gallons.    A  stone 
wall   7ft.  in  diameter,  perpendicular    to  the   dam, 
divides  the  reservoir  into  two  sections.    Eight  sluice 
gates  near  the  dam  will  enable  the  two  halves  to  be 
used  together  or  separately.     On  the  inside,  where 
the  reservoir  walls  are  faced  with  blue  brick,  the  walls 
have  a  hollow  curve.    Immediately  behind  the  blue 
bricks,  but  divii?ed  from  them  by  a  thin  layerof  asphalt, 
is  the  main  wall,  formed  of  massive  concrete  blocks, 
backed  up  by  a  series  of    blue  brick  arches.     The 
concrete  blocks  are  divided  by  sheets  of  brown  paper. 
Thus  the  setting  of  any  one  block,  or  its  expansion 
or  shrinkage  through  atmospheric  changes,  is  pre- 
vented from  affecting  its  neighbours,  and  so  causing 
a  weakening  of  the  structure.     The  walls  have  an 
average  thickness  of  over  30ft.  at  the  bottom,  and 
of  about  30in.  at  the  top.     It  will  take  a  couple  of 
days  for  the  water  to  travel  from  the  Elan  Valley  to 
Frankley.    The  flow  will  be  at  the  rate  of  2  ft.  a 
second.     As  soon  as  the  reservoir  fills  to  a  depth  of 
30ft.  an  electric  bell  will  be  set  ringing  in  the  pump- 
ing station,  and  communication  is  then  opened  up 
with  the  Elan  Valley,  where  water  is  shut  off.     As 
it  leaves  its  source  the  water  is  quite  good  ;  but  in 
orJer  to  rid  it  of  any  undesirable  properties  which 


might  be  in  suspension  fourteen  filter^  beds— quad- 
rangular tanks,  varying  in  size  from  150ft.  to  220ft. 
square  —  have  been  constructed.  The  filtering 
material  consists  of  a  layer  of  sand  above  layers  of 
gravel  of  gradually  increasing  coarseness.  Speaking 
generally,  the  water  will  flow  by  gravity  to  Bir- 
mingham. For  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  higher 
parts  of  the  city  some  power  is,  however,  necessary ; 
but  the  water  which  will  have  to  be  pumped  is  equal 
to  rather  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  supply. 
Two  small  reservoirs  have  been  constructed,  one  on 
the  hill  at  Northfield  and  the  other  at  Warley.  The 
water  will  be  raised  by  three  engines,  the  largest  of 
which  being  of  76H.P.  The  lifting  capacity  of  these 
engines  is  equal  roughly  to  something  like  1,000 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  present  demands 
of  the  city  upon  Frankley  are  such  that  it  will  take 
about  100  days  to  empty  one  division  of  the  reservoir. 
Mr.  A.  Wilfred  Lewis,  the  resident  engineer  at 
Frankley,  explained  to  the  class  on  Friday  the 
working  of  the  reservoir  and  of  the  waterworks 
generally. 

Heywood  Sewerage  Works.— At  their  last 
meeting  the  health  committee  of  the  Heywood 
Town  Council  had  under  consideration  the  tenders 
for  the  construction  of  filtration  areas  at  the  Heap 
Bridge  Sewage  Works,  including  the  storm- water 
filters;  also  for  the  construction  of  storm-water 
filters  with  storm-water  sewers,  &o.,  in  connection 
with  the  Botany  Works.  The  bacterial  filters  and 
works  in  connection  therewith  at  Botany  are  being 
deferred  until  after  the  storm- water  filters  are  con- 
structed. The  tenders  further  included  the  con- 
struction of  a  river  wall  alongside  the  Roach  at 
Botany,  which  wUl  serve  as  one  of  the  outer  walls 
for  the  new  storm-water  filters.  There  were  six 
tenders,  and  that  of  Mr.  James  BeiTy,  of  Heywood, 
was  accepted,  the  amount  being  under  £7,000.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Diggle,  C.E. 


I,E0AIj   INTELIilOENOB. 

Deviation  from  Approved  Plans.  —  At  the 
Llandudno  Police-court  on  Monday,  Robert  Luther 
Roberts,  a  Llandudno  builder  and  contractor,  was 
summoned  for  erecting  dwelling-houses  without 
submitting  proper  plans  to  the  urban  district  council. 
Mr  ConoUy,  clerk  and  solicitor  to  the  urban  council, 
prosecuted.  He  stated  that  in  October,  1902,  the 
council  approved  of  plans  for  the  erection  of  three 
houses  on  a  site  at  the  comer  of  Balfour  and  Har- 
court-roads,  Llandudno,  and  on  June  25  this  year 
the  surveyor  reported  that  the  defendant  had 
deviated  from  the  approved  plans,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  erect  two  houses  in  place  of  the  three 
previously  intended  to  be  erected,  without  submitting 
fresh  plans.  The  defendant  did  not  appear,  and 
was  fined  £5  and  costs. 

Action  by  an  Architect.- Before  Judge  Green- 
well,  at  Morpeth  County-court,  Osborne  Blyth, 
architect,  Ashington,  brought  au  action  on  Monday 
ao-ainst  Thomas  Crozier,  farmer,  Sheepwash,  for 
£5  lOs.  6J.,  for  drawing  and  preparing  plans  and 
specifications  for  four  cottages  which  the  defendant 
proposed  to  erect  and  incidental  charges.  The 
defence  set  up  was  that  the  defendant  had  not 
received  the  plans,  the  plaintiff  having  declined  to 
hand  them  over  pending  payment  of  his  fees  and 
other  charges.  Judgment  was  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  ISs.  Cd.,  the  cost  of  advertising. 

In  re  G.  R.  H.  Wales,  of  South  Hackney.— 
At  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptoy  on  Monday, 
before  Mr.  Walter  Boyle,  Assistant  Receiver,  a  first 
meeting  of  creditors  was  held  under  the  failure  of 
George''R.  H.  Wales,  who  was  described  as  of  130, 
Ca3slaud-road,SouthHaokney,  builder.  Itappeared 
from  the  debtor's  statements  that  he  began  business 
as  a  buUder  about  twelve  yeai-s  ago  with  a  small 
amount  of  capital.  He  had  since  erected  a  large 
number  of  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acton, 
Chiswick,  Harlesden,  and  elsewhere,  and  he  attri- 
buted his  present  position  to  inabihty  to  realiM 
various  properties,  and  to  loss  on  a  contract.  A 
statement  of  affairs  was  filed  showmg  liabilities 
£31  7'^4,  of  which  £0,204  was  expected  to  rank,  antt 
an  itimated  surplus  in  assets  of  £390.  The  debtor 
submitted  no  proposal,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Bourner, 
chartered  accountant,  was  nominated  as  trustee  to 
wind  up  the  estate  in  bankruptcy.  A  committee  ol 
inspection  was  appointed. 

The  Bedwellty  Board  of  Guardians  have  decided 
to  enlarge  the  workhouse  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  D.  Morgan,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  and  Morgan,  Cardiff.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  extensions  will  entail  an  expenditui«  of  £21  ,»so. 

The  death  took  place  on  Monday  at  Stranton 
House,  Foggy  Furze,  West  Hartlepool,  of  Mr.  John 
Forster,  formerly  a  well-known  budder  and  con- 
tractor at  Hartlepool  and  West  Hartlepool.  Ihe 
deceased,  who  was  09  years  of  age,  retured  from 
business  about  ten  years  ago.  Mrs.  Forster  pre- 
deceased her  husband  some  years  ago,  but  they  nave 
left  a  numerous  family. 
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CEXTRAL    LIHRAET,    HAMMERSMITH. 

Ix  a  limited  competition  this  design,  by  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Hare,  F.R.r.B.A.,  P. A. A.,  was  placed 
first  by  the  assessor,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  K.A., 
P.R.I.B.A.,  and  is  to  be  erected  near  the  Broad- 
way, Hammersmith.  The  whole  of  the  designs 
were  fully  reviewed  in  the  Bvildixg  News, 
June  2i),  1903.  The'  other  competitors  selected 
by  the  borough  council  to  compete  were  :  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  Mr. 
J.  Henry  Richardson,  Mr.  E.  W.  Wimperis,  and 
Mr.  Ct.  Sedger.  Each  of  these  competitors  was 
paid  25  guineas  ^^towards  his  expenses  in  the 
competition. 

THE  L.AXCiSHIRE  AXD  CHESHIRE  BAND  OF  HOI'E 
AXD  TEMPERANCE  VNIOX  XEW  BVILDIXG,  DEAXS- 
GATE,    M.AXCHESTEU. 

This  building,  which  will  shortly  be  erected  upon 
an  excellent  site  in  Deansgate  and  Bootle-street, 
Manchester,  will  be  composed  of  buff  terracotta 
and  2in.  stock  bricks.  The  Union  will  occupy 
half  the  ground  lioor,  half  the  basement,  and  will 
have  offices  and  a  board  room  on  the  first  floor  as 
■wen  as  a  large  hall  on  the  top  floor.  This  hall 
•covers  most  of  the  building  area,  and  wiU  be  lit 
at  the  sides,  and  by  lantern  lights  at  the  top.  A 
■carefully  considered  system  of  heating  and  venti- 
lation will  obtain.  The  basement  will  be  let  as  a 
restaurant.  The  design,  which  is  illustrated 
herewith,  is  that  of  ilessrs.  Chas.  Heathcote  and 
Sons,  architects,  Manchester,  and  was  fir.«t 
premiated  in  the  competition  for  the  building. 

ST.  George's  place,  kxightsbridge. 
This  block  of  buildings  is  being  erected  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ivnightsbridge  building  scheme, 
upon  land  the  property  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  A  condition  of  the  releasing  of  the 
property,  which  is  chiefly  in  20ft.  frontages,  was 
that  the  Commissioner's  architect,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Caroe,  should  design  the  exterior,  and  be  respon- 
sible for  its  detail,  with  the  object  of  securing  a 
monumental  result  and  a  harmonious  group  of 
buildings.  The  arrangement  has,  on  the  whole, 
•worked  satisfactorily,  although  it  is  one  which 
•depends  largely  upon  the  human  equatioti.  In 
some  cases  everything  has  worked  most  easily  and 
satisfactorily,  and  with  general  advantage  to  ad 
parties,  while  in  others  endless  and  unnecessary 
difficulties  have  been  raised,  wliich  have  only 
been  overcome  by  resolute  insistance  on  the  part 
of  the  freeholders.  But  upon  important  sites, 
which  have  to  be  largely  subdivided,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  scheme  is  one  that  might  be  more 
frequently  jidopted  with  advantage. 

THE    rADDOCK,    ItUSKIXriTOX. 

The  Paddock,  Ruskington,  for  Dr.  Thompson,  is 
aa  old  house,  added  to  and  restored  by  Messrs. 
BrewiU  and  Baily,  of  Nottingham,  and  on  the 


plan  are  indicated  the  old  and  new  work.  The 
accommodation  provides  a  spacious  entrance-hall, 
dining-room, drawing-room, consulting-room,  and 
kitchen  offices,  &c.,  and  the  exterior  is  constructed 
with  red  brick  up  to  the  first-floor  level,  the  upper 
part  being  covered  with  roughcast  and  roofed  with 
red  tiles.  The  accommodation  on  the  first  floor 
consists  of  five  bedrooms,  with  dressing-room, 
bathroom,  .-tc. ;  and  the  work  has  been  ably 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Frank  Pattinson,  builder,  of 
Ruskington. 

ST.  Oswald's  CHVRCir,  west  h.^rtlei-ool. 
This  church  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Matthew  Gray, 
in  memory  of  her  husband.  It  is  built  partly  of 
Hesleden  stone  from  a  local  quarry,  and  partly  of 
Ancaster  stone,  which  was  used  after  the  local 
quarry  gave  out,  the  facing  inside  and  out 
being  of  coursed  rubble  blockers.  The  whole  of 
the  roof  timbers  are  of  pitch-pine.  The  floors 
are  of  pitch-pine  wood  blocks  throughout.  The 
chancel  steps  are  of  Languedoc  and  Pavonazza 
marble.  The  whole  of  the  internal  wood  fittings 
are  of  oak  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  description. 
The  reredos  is  of  oak  richly  carved,  having 
sculptured  panels  in  high  relief,  and  carved 
figures  in  the  niches,  all  the  sculpture  being  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Eadie  Reid.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  church  is  a  rood-beam  with  groin- 
ing and  tracery  below,  surmounted  with  a  hand- 
some carved  cross.  The  font  is  of  alabaster,  with  an 
oak  canopy,  both  of  which  are  richly  carved.  The 
carving  in  oak  is  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hedley,  and  the 
stone-carving  by  Mr.  R.  BeaU,  both  of  Newcastle. 
A  fine  organ  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  Ingram, 
Hope  Jones,  and  Co.  with  electrical  blowing 
apparatus.  The  church  is  to  be  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. Sitting  accommodation  for  SCO  is  pro- 
vided. A  peal  of  eight  bells  is  being  cast  by 
Messrs.  J.  Warner  and  Sons,  who  are  also 
making  the  clock.  The  east  window  will  be 
fitted  with  stained  glass  from  the  studio  of  Jlr. 
Herbert  W.  Bryams,  of  London,  also  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  morning  chapel.  The  church 
was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Searle 
Hicks,  and  is  being  completed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  present  firm  of  Messrs.  Hicks 
and  (_'harlewood,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Thos.  Dickinson  and  Son,  of 
West  Hartlepool. 

maidenhead  free  library  competitiox. 

This  design  was  awarded  the  first  premium  by 
Mr.  Edward  W.  :Mountford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  eighty- 
six  designs  being  submitted.  The  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended was  small  (£5,000),  which  was  to  include 
fittings,  furniture,  fees,  &c.  This  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  designing,  and  to  cut 
down  cost  the  librarian's  quarters  were  placed  in 
the  roof,  although  none  of  the  rooms  would  be 
attics.  In  cubing  lOjd.  per  foot  was  allowed  for 
superstructure  above  ground  floor,  and  6d.  per 
foot  for  basement  and  air-spaces,  making  a  total 
of  £3,687,  leaving  £1,313  fittings,  furniture, 
fencing,  architects'  and  surveyors'  fees.  The 
council  of  the  borough  of  Maidenhead,  however, 
have  decided  to  build  from  the  second  premiated 
design.  The  architects  of  the  design  we  illustrate 
arc  Messrs.  Blangv  and  Van  Baars. 


As  a  marble-producing  state  Georgia  may,  says 
an  American  technical  journal,  rival  Vermont.  Tue 
marble  belt  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  extending 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  North 
Carolina  line  thi'ough  Pickens  County.  The  supply 
is  practically  inexhaustible,  as  the  depth  of  the 
deposit  in  many  places  is  over  lOOft.  Both  white 
and  coloured  varieties  are  found. 

A  new  Sunday-school  is  being  built  in  connection 
with  the  Nantwich  Congregational  church.  It  will 
have  a  central  hall  for  350  scholars,  65ft.  by  35ft., 
five  classrooms,  and  an  infants'  classroom.  It  will 
be  faced  with  red  facings,  with  buff  terracotta 
dressings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Richard  Matthews, 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Cox  and  Vaughan. 

Lord  Llangattock  has  undertaken  to'  defray  the 
cost  of  paving  the  sanctuary  and  chancel  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Camberwell,  with  marbles  of 
various  colours.  He  will  also  fill  one  of  the  upper 
windows — that  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
church — with  a  figure  of  the  patron  saint. 

A  memorial  reredos  at  Holy  Trinity,  Ayr,  was 
dedicated  on  the  9th  inst.  The  reredos  takes  the 
form  of  a  triptych  of  considerable  dimensions  and 
elaborate  decoration,  and  was  designed  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Pearson,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
R.A.,  architect  of  the  church,  and  under  whose 
superintendence  the  church,  from  his  father's  designs, 
was  completed.  The  new  nave  of  the  church  was 
opened  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1900. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Limerick  Carxegie  Free  LiiiUAUv  .\XD 
Museum. — The  assessor  appointed  by  the  trustees 
(Mr.  Ashlin,  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects  in  Ireland)  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
the  designs  submitted  by  Mr.  George  F.  Beckett, 
of  Dublin,  and  the  second  prize  to  those  sent  in 
by  Mr.  George  P.  Sherican,  of  Dublin.  The 
trustees  have  decided  to  adopt,  for  the  building  of 
the  library  and  museum,  the  second  premiated 
design,  as  they  considered  the  elevations  of  a 
more  permanent  and  suitable  character. 

LvTox. — The  selected  designs  submitted  in  a 
limited  competition  recently  held  for  the  Baptist 
Schools,  Wellington-street,  Luton,  comprise  a 
large  hall  with  galleries  around,  sixteen  class- 
rooms, church  parlour,  infants'  room,  cloak- 
rooms, &c.,  and  the  usual  conveniences.  The 
whole  of  the  rooms  will  be  electricallj-  ventilated. 
The  estimated  cost  is  about  £1,600.  The  authors 
of  the  selected  design  are  ilessrs.  George  Baines, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  5,  Clement's 
Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Stoxe,  Staffs. — A  committee  of  the  Stone 
board  of  guardians  have  received  competitive 
plans  for  proposed  new  tramp  wards  from  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Hilton,  who  estimated  that  the  work 
could  be  carried  out  for  £975  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Chap- 
man, whose  estimate  was  from  £1,300  to  £1,100  ; 
Mr.  R.  Arrowsmith,  jun.,  £1,200  ;  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
Miller,  £1,000.  It  was  proposed  that  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Hilton's  plans  should  be  recommended 
to  the  board  for  acceptance,  and  an  amendment 
that  Mr.  Chapman's  plans,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, should  be  recommended,  was  moved  and 
seconded,  but  the  voting  was  equal.  It  was  then 
moved  that  both  sets  of  plans  should  be  submitted 
to  the  board.  Mr.  Chapman  to  be  requested  to 
amend  his  plans  showing  the  combination  room 
reduced  to  six  beds,  the  corridor  to  4ft.,  and  the 
stoneyard  wall  left  out,  and  Jlessrs.  Hilton  and 
Jones  to  amend  their  particulars  by  showing  a 
concrete  roof  to  the  cells  instead  of  slate ;  and 
this  resolution  was  carried  m;ii.  eon.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  other  plans  should  be  produced 
at  the  board  meeting.  When  these  recommenda- 
tions came  before  the  board  it  was  agreed  that 
Jlessrs.  Arrowsmith  and  Miller  should  also  be 
conceded  the  privilege  of  amending  their  plans. 
An  amendment  that  the  whole  of  the  plans  should 
be  laid  before  an  expert  was  not  supported. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Art  Gallery  Committee 
on  Tuesday,  a  letter  was  received  from  Sir  Jas. 
Kitson,  M.l?.,  offering  to  present  to  the  permanent 
art  gallery  collection  a  valuable  picture  entitled, 
"  Her  Most  High,  Noble,  and  Puissant  Grace,"  by 
the  late  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.  The  committee 
gratefully  accepted  the  offer.  The  picture,  which 
will  be  on  view  to  the  public  on  Monday  next,  was 
painted  in  1865,  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  some  years  ago,  and  also  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  It  represents  her  Grace  of  Prussia  as 
a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  making  a  solemn  pro- 
cession through  the  State  apirtmeuts,  wearing  her 
crown,  and  attended  by  maids  of  honour  and 
trumpeters. 

The  Light  Eiilway  Commissioners  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  confirmation  an 
order  made  by  them  for  the  constniction  of  light 
raUways  in  the  urban  districts  of  Quarry  Bank, 
Brierley  Hill,  and  Rowley  Regis. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Alderman  John 
Hardaker,  J. P.,  retired  builder,  of  Bradford.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  city  council  for  thirty-four 
years.  He  was  formerly  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
William  Hardaker  and  .Son,  contractors.  He  was  a 
Conservative  and  a  Churchman,  and  for  many  years 
was  president  of  the  Bradford  Old  Choral  Society 
and  the  Bradford  Musical  Union. 

St.  John's  Church,  Filey,  is  about  to  be  renovated' 
and  enlarged  ;  a  new  chancel  is  to  be  built,  also  an 
organ -chamber,  chapel,  and  vestries.    The  altera- 
tions are  estimated  to  cost  £3,000. 

An  invitation  is  being  issued  by  the  Oxford  Union 
Society  to  past  and  present  members  to  contribute  to 
a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  bust  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  in  the  Debating  Hall.  Lord  Salisbury 
was  not  only  one  of  Oxford's  greatest  sons,  but  was 
secretary  to  the  society  iu  1818,  and  treasurer  in 
1849.  Abready  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  similarly 
commemorated  iu  a  bust  by  the  late  Mr.  Ouslow 
Ford,  E.A.  The  commission  has  been  intrusted  by 
the  society  to  Mr.  George  Frampton,  R  A. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  intimated  its 
approval  of  the  purchase  by  the  Leeds  Corporation 
of  the  Bramley  Fall  Wood  estate  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses. The  site  proposed  to  be  purchased  comprises 
an  area  of  69  acres,  and  the  purchase-price  has  l)eea 
agreed  upon  at  £13,950. 
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TO    OOBBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  oi 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  np  aa  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

-  It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
Oommunications  respectins^  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
•honldbe  addressed  to  &e  EDITOR  of  the  Boildiso 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand. 
"VT-C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
nnsought  contributionB. 

Cheques  and  Post^^offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stband  Nbwspapbb  Company,  Liuited. 

Telegraphic  Address : — "  Timeserver,  London.*' 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


TEimS  OF  BUBSCKIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  Suites,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
M  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEilENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  Una  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
tine  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Iiand  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  hist  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  '*  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Suillino  fob  Twentv-foob  Wobos, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  AU  Situation 
Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 

•,•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C.,  /rte  of  chai-ge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  SLxpeace  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  mu.st  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  otfice  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Eeceived.— S.  T.— M.  A.  L.— 'W.  R.  and  Co.— a.  "W. 
— T.  M.  and  Co. 
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Cnmspfonlitnce* 


TWO   MORE    TTNSATISFACTORY 

COMPETITIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

_  Sir, — The  following  accounts   of  two  compe- 
\  titions,  for  one  of  which  conditions  have  just  been 
i  issued,  and  of  the  other,   information   received  as 
j  tothe  promoters'  decision  upon  the  designs  sub- 
',  mitted,   may   serve   as   a  warning  to   intending 
■  competitors,  and  as  a  protest  to  promoters. 
''     The  Leyland  Urban  District  Council  advertise 
for  competitive  designs   for  laying  out  land  for 
municipal  and  other  purposes  in  t'hurch-road  and 
Sandy-lane.     The   land   comprises   some    11,902 
.'  square  yards,  part  of  which  is  required  for  muni- 
cipal biiildings,  iire-station,  depot  buildings,  &c., 
and  part  for  streets  and  building  sites. 

The  plan  is  to  be  made  upon  mounted  double 

lelephant  paper  to  a  scale  of  20ft.  to  an  inch,  and 

.Jietoshow  provision  for  the  following: — Site  for 

.municipal    buildings,     fire-station,    steam-roller 

fhouse,  three  cart  sheds,  water-fitters'  shop,  lamp 

store  (to  hold   150  lanterns),  scavengers'  store, 

highways  store,  and   a   commodious    stockyard ; 

also   for    five    private    slaughterhouses.      After 

pro-riding  for  the  foregoing,  the  remaining  portion 

Mthe  land  is   to   be  laid  out  in  building  sites. 

■sections,  dimensions,  areas,  levels,  and  gradients 

we  to  be  marked  upon  the  drawings. 

'  _"  The  council    offer     one    premium    only   of 

-o  guineas  to  the  author  of  the  design  placed  first 

n  their  opinion  ;   but  no  premium  will  be  paid, 

t  in  the   opinion  of  the   council  no   design  be 

worthy  thereof." 

AU  designs  are  to  become  the  sole  property  of 

he  council.  r    c      j 

"  The  council  do  not  undertake  to  carry  out  the 
remiated  or  any  other  design,  and  no  allowance 
■ttatever  for  such  design  beyond  the  premium  (if 


awarded)  will  be  made,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
payment  of  the  15  guineas,  the  recipient  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  ask  the  council  to  engage  his 
services  any  further."  The  council  "  alone  will 
decide  which  design  shall  be  accepted,  or  to 
reject  the  whole."  They  "reserve  the  right 
to  adopt  wholly  or  partially  any  of  the  designs, 
or  to  work  the  same  in  conjunction  with  other 
designs." 

The  council  are  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  municipal  buildings,  fire-station,  slaughter- 
houses, numerous  stores,  c&c,  can  be  satisfactorily 
shown  upon  a  plan  by  means  of  certain  spaces 
with  a  distinguishing  colour  and  a  descriptive 
note.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  to  arrive  at 
the  necessary  space  required  the  conscientious 
planner  would  have  to  spend  much  time  and 
thought,  based  upon  a  special  knowledge  of  many 
classes  of  buildings  and  involving  a  fairly  de- 
tailed design,  before  the  few  lines  could  be  laid 
down  to  represent  adequately  the  various  sites. 
It  is  remarkable  that  public  and  municipal  bodies 
should  so  frequently  endeavour  to  obtain  plans 
and  information  involving  an  amount  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  competitors  immensely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  compensation  offered.  The  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  conditions  is  obvious. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  profession  has  encour- 
aged the  public  to  issue  such  invitations  by  so 
frequently  accepting  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  this  instance  there  will  be  but  scant 
response,  and  that  as  many  architects  as  have 
obtained  conditions  will  return  them,  with  their 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  instance  of  the  recent  decision  of  promoters 
is  in  connection  with  the  Magnus  Grammar 
ychool  Competition,  Xewark-on-Trent.  Three 
premiums  were  offered  of  £25,  £15,  and  £10  for 
designs  which  should  be  adjudged  to  be  of 
sufficient  merit  to  be  placed  first,  second,  and 
third.  The  designs  which  obtained  premiums 
were  to  become  the  property  of  the  governors. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  a 
competitor: — "The  governors  of  the  Magnus 
(vharity  beg  to  return  the  designs  for  schools  you 
kindly  sent  in,  and  regret  that  none  of  the  plans 
submitted  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governors, 
suitable  to  justify  their  adoption." 

The  governors  of  the  Magnus  Charity  evidently 
consider  that  the  politeness  of  their  letter  is 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  labour  of  the  com- 
petitors. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  miy  be  possible 
to  awake  them  to  a  sense  of  their  obligation. 

The  members  of  this  society  were  warned  that 

this   was   an   unsatisfactory  competition  to  take 

part    in,    and   step^   were   taken   to   induce   the 

governors  to  appoint  a  proper  assessor. — I  am,  &c., 

Hexuv  a.  !S.\ul,  Hon.  Sec. 

Competition  Reform  Society, 

10,  Gray's  Inn-square,  AV.C. 


A   DOUBLE   EVENT. 

SiH, — You  noticed  recently  that  one  firm  of 
quantity  surveyors  had  been  appointed  to  both 
departments  of  the  London  County  Council,  and, 
although  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  it 
appears  to  me  hardly  fair  to  the  ratepayers,  as 
there  are  so  many  good  firms  who  might  naturally 
desire  to  have  some  of  the  work.  I  notice  that 
many  old  firms  are  not  on  the  list,  while  some 
comparatively  new  ones  have  been  selected.  The 
rate  of  pay  is  not  high,  and  the  responsibility 
great. — I  am,  &c.,  FAiRrL.iV. 


ADEL  CHURCH. 


Sill, — While  thanking  you  for  the  extremely 
interesting  and  well  illustrated  article  upon  the 
above  in  your  current  issue,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that  a 
most  able  paper  on  the  subject,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Lewthwaite,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Trutmictiom  of 
the  Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  Lincoln, 
York,  Sheffield,  Northampton,  Bedford,  AVor- 
cester,  and  Leicester  for  the  year  1808.  The 
paper  is  illustrated,  and  is  especially  noteworthy 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view. — I  am,  &c., 
Neville  B.  Davis. 

89,  Clarendon  Park-road,  Leicester,  Aug.  21. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  ISLINGTON. 

Sir, — This  church,  erected  in  1751  at  a  cost  of 
£7,340,  is  now  being  restored  at  a  cost  of  about 
£13,000.  This  is  the  greatest  waste  of  money 
possible.  The  old  nave  should  have  been  pulled 
down,  the  tower  only  being  restored  and  retained. 
A  nice  new  church,  with  proper  nave  and 
chancel,  could  be  erected  for  the  amount — a  credit 
to  the  parish. 


The  present  barn-like  nave  is  badly  built, 
ugly  in  design,  and  the  stained  windows  are  bad 
in  design  and  colour ;  yet  the  existing  east 
window,  it  is  reported,  will  be  used  again  at  the 
end  of  the  new  chancel.  The  ugly  galleries  will 
also  be  retained. 

What  the  parishioners  are  thinking  about  I 
cannot  imagine,  as  there  is  not  a  single  feature 
of  interest  in  this  product  of  a  time  when  art  was 
dead,  and  Church  matters  at  a  very  low  ebb. — 
I  am,  &c.,  C.vxoNBURv. 

MEASUREMENT    OF     OBSTRUCTED 
LIGHT. 

SiH, — With  reference  to  your  article  under  the 
above  heading  in  the  issue  of  the  21st  inst., 
I  would  point  out  that  Mr.  Molesworth's  in- 
genious theories  do  not  deal  with  the  following : — 
(1)  No  allowance  is  made  for  clouds,  which  of 
course  vary  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  (2)  The  varying  values  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  sun  upon  the  windows  is  not 
taken  into  account.  (3)  The  distance  of  the 
obstructive  erection  from  the  building  owning  the 
easements  is  not  taken  into  account  provided  that 
the  angle  of  obstruction  is  not  increased.  The 
reflective  light  obtained  from  such  areas  is  often 
of  immense  value.  (4)  It  is  a  necessary  corollary 
of  the  author's  work  that  if  no  sky  is  visible  there 
will  either  be  no  light  in  a  room,  or  if  there  be 
any  light  it  will  be  of  no  value.  (5)  The  system 
is  useless  for  determining  the  injury  to  the  best 
light  one  can  obtain — viz.,  from  the  north. — • 
I  am,  &c.,  H.  PiiiLLH".s  Fletcher. 

29,  New  Bridge-street,  Ludgate-circus,  E.G. 


RUTLAND  COURT,  S.W. 

Sir, — In  the  description  of  Rutland  Court, 
Knightsbrldge,  my  design  for  which  you  are 
good  enough  to  illustrate  in  the  current  number 
of  the  BuiLDiXG  News,  you  state  that  the  cost 
of  the  work  was  about  £12,000.  This  is  obviously 
a  printer's  error,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged 
if  you  'Bill  allow  me  to  state  that  the  cost  was 
about  £120,000.-1  am,  &c., 

Delissa  Joseph,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Portland  House,  73,  Basinghall-street,  E.G. 
August  26. 


Meit0mmutticati0n. 


REPLIES, 
[11998.]— Turkey  Houses. —"  Poultry  Architec- 
ture," 100  illustrations,  by  G.  B.  Fiske.  published  1902, 
by  Orange,  Judd,  and  Co.,  New  York,  to  be  had  through 
B.  T.  Batsford,  High  Holborn,  W.C..  Chapman  and 
Hall,  Henrietta-street,  W.C.,  speaking  of  Ontario  house, 
gives  dimensions  as  r2ft.  square,  10ft.  high,  and  8ft.  at 
the  back.  Foundations  of  tamarack  planks  spiked 
together,  four  posts  at  corners.  Sides  of  fine  slabj,  4in. 
wide,  nailed  liu.  apart  for  light  and  air ;  within  roof  of 
boards  to  exclude  rain,  &c.  Wm.  Cook,  "  How  to 
Make  Poultry  Pay."  In  1889  it  was  published  in 
England  at  Queen's  Head-yard,  Borough,  S.E.,  Walden's, 
8t.  Mary's  Cross,  or  by  E,  W.  Allen,  Ave  Maria-lane, 
E.G.  There  is  a  lai^e  work  by  Lewis  Wright,  *'  B>iok  of 
Foultry,"  pubUahed  by  Casselt  and  Co.,  1893,  which 
mentions  a  case  of  a  triangular  house,  of  match -boarding 
or  rough  slab,  with  joints  covered  by  caulking  pieces. 
Width  on  ground  7ft.,  height  8ft.  Shelves  with  perches 
over,  hinge  1  to  walls,  nests  under  and  got  at  by  raising 
shelf.  (iives  atrenijth  for  least  material  and  labour, 
height,  tlijor-space  where  needed,  good  slope  for  rain,  the 
metal  gutter  or  strip  of  felt  over  top  easily  arranged  to 
give  free  ventilation  at  every  apex.  House  12ft.  long 
roosts  50  fowls  (as  many  as  should  be  kept  together) ; 
cost  £3  to  £3  10s.  E.  Taylor,  of  Welwyn,  Hert-*,  could  no 
doubt  fit  up  a  place,  if  desired.— Rkgent's  Pabk. 

[11998.]— Turkey  Houses.- Turkeys  thrive  best  on 
high  and  dry  land,  and  the  sleeping-house  should  never 
be  inclosed,  even  in  the  coldest  weather ;  the  houses 
should  have  only  wide  netting  in  the  front.  I  advise  the 
houses  being  inclosed  on  three  sides  and  roofed  over,  the 
aide  next  to  the  south  being  open.  Each  house  should  be 
sufficient  for  at  least  one  cock  and  six  hens.  With  tea 
hens  the  eggs  are  lertile.  The  birds  must  be  kept  free 
from  vermin,  and  must  have  flint  grit  and  plenty  of 
pepper.— H.  Lovegbove. 

[11999.]— Acoustics. — "  Architectural  Acoustics,"  by 
E.  H.  Kelly,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  published  by  himself,  I  sup- 
pose, at  10  dollars,  at  pp.  66-7,  doei  not  approve  of  wires 
stretched  top  of  rooms.  The  wire  only  stops  the  one- 
hundred-and-twentieth  part  of  sound-wave.  Wire  cloth, 
with  meshes  not  over  Jin.  apart,  will,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
stop  reverberations.  Perhaps  B.  T.  Batsford  or  Chapman 
and  Hall,  both  London,  could  procure  book,  if  they  do 
not  stock  it.  Then  there  is,  at  Is.  6d.,  No.  116.  Weale's 
series,  "Acoustics  of  Public  Buildings,"  by  T.  R.  Smith, 
1895.  Probably  B.  T.  Batsford  stocks  this.— Reoest's 
Park. 


Mr.  W.  P.  Hartley,  J.P.,  of  Aintree,  has  offered 
to  bear  the  expense  of  further  enlarg  ing  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  College,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 
The  extension  will  provide  accommodation  for  40 
additional  students  and  cost  about  £10,000, 
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Three  fresh  pictures  have  just  been  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  National  (iallery  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  where  the  works  for  the  isolation  of  the 
structure  from  other  Ijuildings  have  just  been 
completed.  Sir  William  Aguew  has  presented  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  child  in  the 
character  of  a  "  Nymph  with  thelnfant  Bacchus," 
which  was  at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Old 
Masters  at  the  lioyal  Academy  in  1902.  It  is 
placed  in  Room  XVIII.  A  portrait  of  an  elderly 
man  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  elder  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine,  one  of  the  trustees. 
It  is  hung  in  Room  XV.  A  picture  by  Zubaran 
has  been  purchased  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Louisa  Lady  Ashburton.  It  represents  a  young 
lady  in  the  character  of  St.  Margaret ;  the  dragon, 
the  emblem  of  this  saint,  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground.    It  is  hung  in  Room  XIV. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ruck,  the  county  surveyor  of 
Kent,  has  just  presented  to  his  county  council 
his  annual  return,  showing  the  net  expenditure 
upon  the  roads  for  the  year  ended  March  31  last 
to  have  been  ,£88,413  16s.  5d.,  or  £148-47  per 
mile  on  595m.  3f.  14p.,  against  £92,324  17s.  Id., 
or  £I55'07  per  mile,  the  previous  year. 
The  gross  contract  expenditure  amounted  to 
£83,8C5  5s.  lid.,  or  £140-85  per  mile  ;  and  the 
county  surveyor  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  expenditure  exclusively  upon  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  and  that  it  compares  with 
£85,846  23.  2d.,  or  £141-18  per  mile  the  previous 
year,  showing  a  reduction  of  £1,980  17s.  3d., 
equal  to  £3-33  per  mile,  although,  he  adds,  "  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  foreign  material  has  been 
continued."  But  it  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
three  years  1898-1901,  the  figures  for  which  are 
respectively  £134,  £121  10s.,  and  £128  4s.  5d. 
per  mile.  Mr.  Ruck  further  particularises  the 
fact  that  the  expenditure  on  footpath  improve- 
ments, amounting  £1,892  12s.  2d.,  was  the 
largest  for  the  five  years  given,  and  that  other 
improvements  of  various  kinds  cost  £3,668  2s.  8d., 
these  sums,  together  with  others  beyond  that 
covered  by  contract,  amounting  to  £11,728  3s.  3d. 
and  being  equal  to  £19-7  per  mile.  The  gross 
quantity  of  material  used  for  coating  the  roads 
was  95,693  cubic  yards,  which  was  a  saving  of 
6,022  cubic  yards  on  the  previous  year,  with  a 
reduction  in  cost  of  £1,663.  And  it  is  anticipated 
that  astiU  further  reduction  will  be  possible  in 
the  current  year.  The  roads  of  Kent  are  at  the 
present  time,  he  remarks,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, in  a  sound  condition,  and  certainly  better 
able  to  withstand  the  trafiic  brought  upon  them 
than  at  any  previous  date.  The  comparative 
tables,  however,  show  the  total  expenditure  to 
have  been  higher  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
years  enumerated.  It  was  £96,697  7s.  lOd., 
against  £94,874  7s.  lOd.  in  1901-2, £82, 052  lUs.  6d. 
in  19_00-1,  £75,690  ISs.  lOd.  in  1899-1900,  and 
£83,783  53.  7d.  in  1898-9.  Some  suggestive 
tables  are  given  by  Mr.  Ruck,  showing  the  com- 
parative outlay  on  various  materials  required  for 
road  maintenance.  Thus  there  were  44,427  yards 
of  quartzite  used,  costing  £39,590,  against  46,391 
yards,  costing  £41,300,  in  1901-2,  and  41,535 
yards,  costing  £36,094,  in  1900-1.  Scotch  and 
Guernsey  granite  were  employed  for  the  first 
time,  the  former  to  the  extent  of  946  yards, 
costing  £802,  and  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  834 
yards,  costing  £793.  There  were  32,603  yards 
of  flint  utilised,  involving  a  cost  of  £11,354. 
The  gravel  used  was  920  yards,  and  it  cost  £325. 
Rock  was  used  to  the  extent  of  2,951  yards,  and 
to  the  cost  of  £1,095.  The  total  quantity  of 
material  used  was  thus  95,693  yards,  costing 
£59,161.  The  cost  per  yard  for  the  three  years 
was  £12-3  in  1902-3,  £11-9  in  1901-2,  and  £U-2 
in  1900-1  ;  and  the  cost  per  mile  was  £99-36  in 
1902-3,  £102-15  in  1901--2",  and  £90-87  in  1900-1. 

The  Report  on  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1902,  demanded  by  the 
inquirers  into  the  operation  of  Free  Trade,  has 
just  been  published  as  a  Parliamentary  pamphlet 
of  454  pages.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  much 
infornaation  as  to  current  prices,  a  series  of  188 
statistical  tables  and  charts  giving  comparisons  of 
wholesale  prices  extending  in  one  case  over  a 
century,  and  in  the  others  over  thirty  years.  The 
statistics  as  to  retail  prices,  here  comp'iled  for  the 
first  time,  are  naturally  more  restricted  in  scope. 
A  return  as  to  the  prices  of  bricks  in  the  Glasgow 
district  has  been  specially  furnished  by  the 
Glasgow  JIaster  Brickmakers'  -Association.  It 
shows  that  the  cost  of  stocks,  ex-carriage,  aver- 
aged   on   June    1     25s.    per    1,000   in  1902,   as 


against  27s.  6d.  at  the  corresponding  period  in 
1901,  and  30s.  in  1899  and  1898  :  it  was 
27s.  6d.  in   1898,    and   had  stood   at   25s.   from 

1893  to    1897.     The   maximum    and    minimum 
j  prices   during   the   past    forty    years   were   35s. 

in  1873  and  21s.  in  1881r  Slates  and  slate 
slabs  have,  according  to  the  official  statistics 
issued  by  the  Home  UIBce,  shown  little  varia- 
tion in  price  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In 
1902  the  average  value  per  ton  at  the  quarries 
was  £2-80,  against  £2-07  in  1901,  £2-64  in  1900, 
and  £2-79  in  1899.  The  figures  as  to  the  value 
of  cement  extend  over  sixty  years,  and  are  based 
on  the  declared  values  of  exports.  In  1902  these 
averaged  £1-72  per  cwt.,  against  £1-91  in 
1901  and  £1-87  in  1900.  From  1873,  when  it 
averaged  £3-04,  there  has  been  a  steady  fall  in 
value,  the  lowest  point   having  been  reached  in 

1894  at  £1-62.  The  declared  value  of  firwood, 
at  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet,  was  last  year  £1-37 
for  hewn  and  £2-55  for  sawn,  showing  a  slight 
but  steady  fall  in  prices  since  1898.  Forty  years 
ago  the  values  were  £3-27  for  hewn  and  £3-08 
fur  sawn,  the  latter  term  including  in  each  case 
split,  planed,  or  dressed  wood. 

Ix  the  course  of  a  paper  read  last  week  before 
the  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  and  Sur- 
veyors, at  their  Aberdeen  Jleeting,  by  Mr. 
William  Dyack,  the  borough  engineer  of  that 
city,  the  author  remarked  that  the  most  common 
size  of  granite  setts  employed  in  the  streets  of 
Aberdeen  are  as  follows  :  4in.  cubes,  4in.  by  Sin. 
setts,  3iin.  by  4in.  setts,  3|in.  by  6in.  setts,  4in. 
by  6in.  setts,  and  occasionally  3iin.  by  7in.  setts. 
The  prices  per  ton  delivered  in  the  works  in 
Aberdeen  for  the  respective  setts  .are  as  follows  : 
4in.  cubes,  293.  :  4in.  by  Sin.  setts,  26s. ;  SMn. 
by  6in.  setts,  26s. ;  4in.  by  6in.  setts,  248.;  Sjin. 
by  7in.  setts,  27s.  The  various  sizes  of  setts 
above  enumerated,  when  laid  in  position,  occupy 
the  following  area  in  superficial  yards — ri:.,  one 
ton  of  4in.  cubes  will  lay  5-239  ;  a  ten  of  4in.  by 
Sin.  setts,  4-472  ;  a  ton  of  3|in.  by  6in.  setts, 
3-722  ;  a  ton  of  4in.  by  6in.  setts,  3-641  ;  and  a 
ton  of  Sjin.  by  7in.  setts,  3-250.  The  actual  cost 
of  laying  amounts  in  each  case  to  practically  one 
shilling  per  superficial  yard,  according  to  the  class 
of  street  to  be  paved. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  John  Price,  the 
city  surveyor  of  Birmingham,  states  that  there 
were  erected  during  the  past  twelve  months  1,733 
premises,  scheduled  under  the  following  denomi- 
nations : — Houses  and  shops,  1,348;  business 
premises,  29;  w.irehouses  and  shopping,  109; 
miscellaneous,  40  ;  alterations  and  additions,  196  ; 
churches,  5  :  chapels,  1  ;  schools,  5.  There  were 
2,252  plans  deposited  in  respect  of  new  buildings, 
and  this  total  is  somewhat  low  compared  with 
those  for  the  previous  years.  In  1898  the  number 
of  plans  deposited  was  2,026  ;  1899,  2,946  ;  1900, 
1,849  :  1901-2,  3,506  ;  and  1902-3,  2,252.  During 
the  past  year  nineteen  new  roads,  or  parts  there- 
of, of  an^'  aggregate  length  of  2  miles  1  furlong 
57  yards,  have  been  declared  public  highways, 
whilst  the  length  of  streets  and  roads  in  the  city 
not  at  present  declared  is  about  9j  miles.  On 
March  31  last  the  length  of  declared  highways  in 
the  city  was  266  miles  S  furlongs  93  yards,  the 
mileage  of  the  various  kinds  of  roadway  being  as 
follows  : — Macadam,  219  miles  ;  granite,  27  miles; 
wood,  12  miles;  wood  and  macadam,  3  miles ; 
granite  and  macadam.  Similes.  The  lighting  of 
the  city  has  been  improved  by  the  fixing  of  1,109 
incandescent  burners  in  132  important  thorough- 
fares. The  number  of  incandescent  burners  now 
in  the  city  is  5,060.  With  regard  to  the  Rea 
main  sewer,  the  report  adds  that  the  reconstruction 
and  diversion  of  this  conduit  from  the  weir  at 
Nechells  to  Montague-street  was  satisfactorily 
completed  in  July  at  a  cost  of  £37,433,  the 
contract  having  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Aston  W.  Smith  and  Sons.  With  regard 
to  the  flooding  from  the  Rea  main  sewer, 
a  thorough  investigation  has  been  made  of  the 
entire  length  of  this  sewer  from  Jlontague-street 
to  the  city  boundary  at  King's  Norton  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  possible  to  obtain  any  permanent 
relief  by  alterations  to  existing  overflows.  The 
result  showed  that  they  were  almost  inoperative 
in  times  of  flood.  .\  comprehensive  scheme  for 
relieving  the  coogested  areas  has  therefore  been 
prepared,  and  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
public  works  committee. 

OrR  contemporary  Iii'fifiti  Enfiinceyiuri  calls 
attention  to  the  movement  for  the  standardisation 
of  the  dimensions  of  bricks  now  in  progress  in 
Great  Britain,  and  urges  the  desirability  of 
adopting  for  use  in  India  the  sizes  which  are 


finally  decided  upon  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  rather  difficult,  it  is  remarked,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  the  size  lOiu.  by  Sin.  by  3in.  for 
bricks  in  India.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
even  at  earlier  periods  in  India,  a  less  cumbersome 
size,  such  as  9in.  by  4iin.  by  3in.,  has  been  com- 
monly used,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  lighter  weight  as  against  the  heavier 
from  the  bricklayer's  point  of  view.  In  India, 
where  the  exertion  of  building  with  heavy  bricks 
must  of  necessity  be  felt  more  than  in  colder 
countries,  there  is  more  reason  than  elsewhere  for 
employing  a  brick  that  is  conveniently  handled, 
and  this  consideration  will  come  to  be  of  more 
consequence  as  the  art  of  brick-making  advances 
in  the  direction  of  machine-moulding,  by  which 
denser,  and  therefore  heavier,  bricks  are  pro- 
duced. From  the  designer's  point  of  view 
multiples  of  lOin.  are  more  inconvenient  to  work 
with  when  reduced  to  feet  than  is  the  case  with 
multiples  of  9in. 

The  education  committee  of  the  Cornwall 
County  Council  discussed  at  great  length  at  their 
last  meeting  the  proposed  appointment  of  a  sur- 
veyor for  each  of  the  nine  educational  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  reporting  on  the 
non-provided  schools.  Mr.  King  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  work  was  much  too  diSicult  for 
an  ordinary  surveyor.  He  advocated  that  the 
plan  adopted  in  Plymouth  was  an  exceptionally 
good  one.  There  a  skilled  surveyor  was  brought 
down  from  the  Jlidland  Counties,  and  he  re- 
ported on  all  the  schools.  The  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe  pointed  out  that  the  schools  had  been 
examined  by  the  surveyor  to  the  Education 
Depirtment  up  to  last  year.  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams 
believed  they  had  no  power  to  compel  alterations 
to  voluntary  schools.  The  chairman  (Mr.  R.  G. 
Rowe)  stated  that  was  so,  but  they  could  refuse  to 
take  over  a  school,  and  steps  could  be  taken  to 
erect  a  provided  school.  He  had  had  a  letter 
from  the  Board  of  Education  stating  that  the  edu- 
cation authority  would  not  have  power  to  repair 
any  voluntary  school,  that  duty  resting  upon  the 
managers.  The  meeting  resolved,  on  the  pro-  j 
posal  of  Mr.  A.  Carkeek,  to  .advertise  for  surveyors  j 
for  the  nine  districts,  it  being  stipulated  that  j 
they  must  have  presented  pl.ans  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Education  Department,  thJ 
remuneration  to  be  one  guinea  for  each  school 
or  group  of  schools  and  travelling  expenses. 

Mr.  ViCE-Coxsi'L  Berxard  Bluxt,  in  a  repotf 
on   the  trade  of   Uleaborg   for   1902,  has  a  sug-] 
gestive  passage  on  the  tar  trade  : — "  Tar,  of  whioS 
between  30,000  and  40,000  b.arrels  are  export*' 
yearly,  is  of  the  kind  known  as   Stockholm  tari| 
and  is  made  in  three  qualities,  fine,  medium,  and 
thick.     Three   German   firms  buy  as  a  rule  tha 
greater  part  of  the  annual  shipment,  and  sellmosf 
of  the  thick   tar   again  through  their  London  j 
agents  to  the  United  Kingdom.     A  good  deal  of  ,j 
fine  tar  goes  to  Holland,  but  there  is  generally  \ 
twice   as   much   thick   tar  as   there   is   fine  andl 
medium    together.     The   merchants   here  would.l 
only  be  too  glad  to  sell  direct  if  the  British  would  \ 
buy;  if  they  did,  they  would  save  the  German! 
houses'  profits,  and  .also  the  British  agents'  com- J 
mission,  and  also  be  sure  of  getting  pure  Stock- 1 
holm  tar,  which  they  are  not  certain  of  doing  if  | 
they  buy  tar  which  has  been  shipped  to  Hamburg  ] 
and  warehoused  there ;    Archangel  tar  is  muca|| 
cheaper,  and,  if  mixed  with  Stockholm  tar,  I  douW  I 
if  anyone  could    detect  its   presence.     Uleaborg] 
has  the  largest  export  of  tar  af  ter  Arch.angel  in  J 
Europe  ;   everj-  barrel  is   examined  and  filled  upl 
directly  before  being  shipped,  and  a  guarantee  is| 
given  by  the  tar-yard  inspector  that  the  tar  is| 
pure,    the   barrels'  full,   and    the    quality    fine,! 
medium,  or  thick,  as  the  case  may  be.     It  would| 
pay  British  tar  imporjers  to  buy  direct,  and  therel 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so." 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSTJING  WEEK. 

MosD.lv.— Builders'  Benevolent  Institution.    Committee 

Meeting.    5  p.m. 
Ti-EsDAY.  —  Institute   of    Builders.     Council    Meeting. 

4  p.m. 


♦^^^ II 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Tynemouth  Board  oi,| 
Guardians  the  contract  with  Messrs.  W.  A.  F™:  J 
burn  aud  Co.  for  the  buUdmg  of  a  fever  hospitoi.1 
pavilion  aud  the  rebuilding  of  a  portion  of  the  worK-  1 
house  boundary- wall  was  cancelled,  at  the  r«3'''']  ] 
of  the  widow  aud  sureties  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Ai 
Fishburn,  and  the  contract  was  transferred  to  MJJ1 
J.  C.  Dobinson,  of  Preston,  at  £4,800  9s.  4d.,  crediji 
being  given  to  Messrs.  fishburn  and  Co.  for  tn*^ 
work  already  done  under  the  contract. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Brackpool— New  Offices,  Sefton-street C.  Arthur.  3i,  Victoria-street.  Blackpool 

Howden,  Yorks— Sewerage  Improvement  £15 Henry  Green,  Clerk.  R.D.C.  Oflicea,  Howden,  Yorka  

Stonehaven— Additions  to  Town  Hall ^ George  Murdoch,  Burg:h  Surveyor,  Stonehaven,  N.B 

Ayr— Hospital J.  E.  Shaw,  Clerk  to  Lunacy  Board,  County  Buildings,  Ayr    

Newton-in-Makerfieid— "War  Memorial  Monument  (£300)  £10  (merged)   C.  Cole,  Hon.  Sec,  Town  Hall,  Earlstown,  Lanes 

J,eyland,  Lanes— Laving-out  Land  {11.902  square  yards) £15  15s M.  H.  Wilkinson,  Surveyor,  21,  Towngate,  Leyland    

Brfghtun— Hospital  for  "Women  (Assessor)   £50,  £30,  £20  Leonard  Holmes.  Hon.  Sec,  76,  "West-street,  Brighton 

DubHn— Workmen's  Cottages Francis  B.  Unnsby,  Secretary,  Kingsbridge  Terminus.  Dublin    

Hey  wood— Library  f£J.50O) £30  (merged),  £20,  £10 J.  Ainsworth  Settle,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Heywood 

Bromley.  E.— Public  Library £75  (merged),  £25 Harley  Heckford,  A.M.I.C.E..  Boro'  Sur.,  High-street,  Poplar,  E... 

Saltwood,  Elham— Sewage-Disposal  Sdieme 30g8 R.  Lonergan,  Clerk,  11,  Cheriton-place,  Folkestone 

Eawtenstall— Free  Library  and  Town  Hall  (Assessor) £100,  £50,  £30 A.  "W.  Lawson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Surveyor,  Rawtenstall 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General,  22,  Laurence-Pounteney- 

lane,  E.C (1904) 

Fraserburgh— Higher-Gmde  School  (650  pupils)  Ales.  Henderson,  Clerk  to  School  Board,  Fraserburgh  

Aylesford— Single-Span  Stone  Bridge  over  Medway  (Assessor)  lOOgs The  Town  Clerk,  Maidstone  


Aug.  31 

Sept.  12 

■■  12 

..  22 

„  25 

„  26 

„  29 

„   30 

Oct.  1 

2 

^ 

„     12 

Mar.  31 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


I  Paddington— Room  at  Public  Baths,  Queen's-road 

I  Bcissett— Stable  and  Slaughter  House 

Montrose— Carnegie  Public  Library 

I  Castle  Acre.  Norfolk-  Oddfellows'  Hall 

J  Drogheda- Cycle  Works.  A:c 

I  Sheffield — Sale-Shops  and  Houses 

I  Dunbar— Gas  Manager's  House 

I  Dowlais — Rearrangement  of  Hermon  Chapel 

I  Rhymney- Twenty- Nine  Houses,  liowles-square 

I  Earith,  Hunts— Reconstructing  Wood  Flooring  of  Bridge   

I  J&nm'ngham— Extension  of  West  End  Laundry,  Whetley  Hill 

H  Chelmsford —Additions  to  Laundi"y  at  Workhouse 

I  Bristol — Tobacco  Warehouses 

I  l)OTer— Congregational  Church.  High-street 

I  New  Maiden— Public  Offices.  Fire  Station,  &c 

iGriffithstown— Classrooms,  i-c 

Ifialcombe— Rebuilding  East  End  of  Church  

I (&ester— Twelve  Cottages,  Tower  Field  Gardens 

iBassie— Waitintr-Rooms    , 

I  Warwick— Workhouse  Repairs  and  Alterations  

iPudEey— Twelve  Houses,  South  Parade  

iBow-road,  E.— Repairs  to  Infirmary    

|Thoniton-le-Fylde— Air-Compressing  Station 

minster— Alterations  to  County  Asylum  

hickham— Council  Offices 

Bft  Talbot— Additions  to  Countv  School  

nen  Cove,  Land's  End— Private  Hotel 

pchester— Car-Repairing  Works.  Hyde-road 

rton-in-Lrnsdale- Wesleyan  Sunday-school 

mbeiry— Hotel 

Plympton  St.  Maurice— Enlarging  Farm  Buildings   

Derby-Tramway  Car  Sheds.  Of^maston-road   

Hull— Rebuilding  Offices.  High-street 

jktbury— Repairing  Town  Hall 

igford,  Ashburton— Three  Cottages   

j^lisle— Twelve  Houses,  Margery-street  

Hull— Central  ^Mission  and  Sunday  School 

gotherham— Two  Houses  and  Offices  

•rdiff- Rebuilding  the  Pavilion  

"eenock — Tilework  at  Smithston  Asvlum    

jLbram— Public  Offices  ! 

Footing  Graveney,  S.W.— Buildings  at  Fountain  Hospital 

pndlington— Repairing  No.  J,  Victoria-terrace  

Halifas— Offices  at  Skircoat-road  Depot 

Darlington— Twelve  Houses,  Grey-street 

Ibercynon— Carnetown  Infant  School  (250  places) 

Blford—Pumping-Engine  House 

Ellington— Three  Shops ^. 

'"ineton- Brick  Wall  and  New  Offices 

iiff— Additions  to  Bupiness  Premises,  The  Hayes 

degar— Ten  Houses,  Georgetown 

RTrexham— Bathrooms  at  Fever  Hospital 

|arlhigton-Rebui]dingRed  Lion  Hotel 

,nnan— Hospital  Additions    

^ntnrk— Addition  to  Glenmount 

Jrealaw— School  ,360  places) 

■ermondsey.  S.E.-Offices  at  Town  Hall.  Spa-road  

^aown.  I. W.— Coastguard  Buildings  at  Culver  Cliff 

btiey— Town  Hall  Extensions 

fexborough—Wesleyan  Church    .- 

prtBtewart-Pre^byterian  Church  

JlU^— Tower  to  Chapel.  Cambridge-street 

tord— Relaying  Floors  at  Darenth  Asylum  

|a.vensjhoipe~Congregational  School  Extension  

~^ock— Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  

as— Rebuilding  Office  Premises,  Albion-street  

mondsey.  S.E.— Electric  Station  Extensions  

anock— Laundry  Alterations.  &c 

ttkiDg— Four-Roomed   ISj  and  Six-Roomed  (12'i  Cottages 
|?ventry— Science  Buildings  at  Heni-v  VIII.  School    .  .. 


BTTILDINQS. 

Borough  Council    


Town  Council 

Piiiiip  J.  Fuiham" 
Town  Council 


Victoria  Building  Club... , 

Huntindon  and  Isle  of  Ely  C.C.'s  .., 


Guardians 

Docks  Committee 


Maidens  and  Coombe  U.D.C. 
School  Board  


Coiporation 

Caledonian  Railway  Co. . 
Guardians 


Guardians 

Joint  Sewerage  Committee.. 


L'rban  District  Council   

Glamorgan  County  Council- 


Tramways  Committee 

Trustees    , 

Glasgow  and  South-Westem  By.  Co. 


Corporation 

Urban  District  Council 


W.  Johnstone 

Wesleyan  Mission 

H.  and  W.  Green  

Morgan  and  Co 

Parish  Council    

l'rban  District  Council    

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

Coiporation , 

Tramways  Committee , 

Welch  Bros. , 

Llanwanno  School  Board    , 


Macclesfield  Equitable  Prov.  Soc. 

Guardians 

Morgan  and  Co 

J.  C.  Bennett  

Rural  District  Council 

George  White  and  Co 

Combination  Hospital  Directors  .. 

G.  S.  Bolster,  J.P 

Ystradyfodwg  School  Board 

Borough  Council    


Corporation 

Rev.  David  Aiken,  B.D. 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Rural  District  Council 


Borough  Council    

Guardians , 

Urban  District  Council 


ffi^— Bakehouse  at  Workhouse.  Beckett-street 

T  Pancras.  X .  W.— Four  Bedrooms  on  Inflnnary  Roof    . . . 

kngswDod- School  fflOO  places) 

dnorhamilton— Labourtr's  Cottages     .. 

^orkington-Shop  and  Hall  

"idiouse.  E.-Byndt,tand,  &c.,  at  Brickfield  Gardens 

tings— Lodge  at  Cemetery 

ntyjnridd— Public  Offices.  Morgan-street  ..'..'. '. 

°*2^S~^^"^  Cottages  and  Dormitory  at  Asylum  

indalk— Extension  of  Fitting  Shops 

em-Market  House „ .■.' ."„ 

pinburgh-Extension  of  Electric  Power  Station     !"!!'" 

Pygraig— Two  New  Departments 

piston-Thirty-Four  Cottages.    .  

■nmiBham-Lnoineand  B oiler-Houses.  &c 

fough,  S.E.— Roof  Repairs  at  St.  George's  Workhouse 

flight,  near  Baiting; -Coastguard  Buildings 

,ftsmouth-Manual  Instruction  Centres  .  .       

:;  ncaster-Produce  Market    .... 

■  ^an-Enlaigement  of  Post  Office 

;  Ty  Docks-Morcantile  Marine  Office 

?an— Cemetery  Extension  Works      .. 

mbkdon-Two  Blocks  of  Flats.  .  

;°^«/— "^'t'^Ieyan  Church  and  School  

l>eneet-lLfi]iuary  Buildings  at  Workhouse 


Guardians 

,  Guardians 

,  Gloucestershire  Education  Committee 

,  Rural  District  Council .  

.  Beehive  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. ... 

.  London  County  Council  

,  Corporation 

.  Urban  District  Council    

,  Committee 

.  Great  Northern  (Ireland)  Railway  Co. 

,  Urban  District  Council    

,  Corporation 

.  Ystradyfodwg  School  Board 

,  Blumm ell  Bros 

.  Corporation 

,  Southwark  Union  Guardians 

,  Admiralty 

,  Education  Committee  

.  Properties  Committee  

,  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 

H.M.  (Commissioners  of  Works 

Burial  Board  

,  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fam.  Assoc.  . . . 


.  E.  B.  B.  Newton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W,...  Aug.  29 

.  The  Co-operative  Stores,  Scissett,  Yorks  ,,  29 

,  J.  Lindsay  Grant,  Ardhitect,  Manchester, „  29 

.  James  Spencer,  Secretary,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk   „  29 

.  F.  H.  Tallan,  Architect,  356.  Kildare-street,  Dublin    „  29 

,  H.  R.  Potter.  A.R.I. B. A.,  115.  North-street,  Sheffield    „  29 

,  Gregan  Fulton,  Architect,  30,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh „  29 

,  A.  O.  Evans,  Architect,  Pontypridd  „  29 

,  J.  L.  Smith  and  Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare    „  31 

H.  Leete,  County  Surveyor,  Huntingdon „  31 

J.  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Architect.  1,  Ivegate,  Bradford „  31 

Chancellor  and  Son,  Architeots,  Chelmsford    „  31 

W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer.  Cumberland-road,  Bristol    „  31 

CressweU  and  Newman,  Architects,  54,  Castle-street,  Dover „  31 

Wm.  Hope,  Architect.  Seymour-road,  Hampton  Wick  „  31 

Lansdowne  and  Griggs.  Architects,  Newport,  Hon  „  31 

The  Vicar,  Salcombe,  Devon ,,  31 

The  City  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Chester ,.  31 

The  Company's  Dinsiooal  Engineer,  General  Station,  Perth „  31 

F.  P.  Trespass.  1.  Church-street,  Warwick „  31 

J.  Kendall  and  J.  H.  Bakes.  Architects,  Victoria-square,  Leeds „  31 

Edward  R.  Woodward.  Clerk,  61,  Bartholomew-close,  E.C „  31 

A.  Hindle,  A.M.I. C.E.,  44.  Abingdon-street,  Blackpool „  31 

E.  H.  Harbottle,  County  Chambers,  Exeter „  31 

J.  B.  Ronton,  Surveyor,"  Whickham  „  31 

T.  Mansel  Franklen.  Qerk,  Countv  Offices,  Cardiff „  31 

H.  White,  F.R.I.B  A.,  Penzance „  31 

J.  Gibbons.  Architect,  25,  Cross-street,  Manchester „  31 

R.  Richardson.  Halfway  House.  Cantsfield,  Kirkby  Lonsdale  ,*  31 

James  Miller,  F.R.I.B. A.,  15.  Blythewood-square,  Glasgow „  31 

Hellard  and  Bewes.  Manor  Office.  Stonehouse   Sept.   1 

J.  Ward.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Babington-lane,  Derby...  „  1 

Brodrick.  Lowther.  and  Walker,  Lowgate,  Hull  „  1 

J.  H.  Bradford,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Aylesbury „  1 

A.  Warren.  Architect,  Buckfastleigh „  1 

Johnstone  Bros..  Architects,  39,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle „  1 

Gelder  and  Kitchen,  Architects,  76,  Lowgate,  Hull  „  2 

J.  Platts,  Architect,  High-street,  Rotherham ,,  2 

James  and  Morgan.  Architects,  Charles-street  Chambers,  Cardiff  ...  „  2 

J.  Fairlie.  36,  Nichol?on-street,  Greenock „  2 

Heaton,  Ralph,  and  Iloaton,  Architect.^,  Wigan    „  2 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  &  Sons,  Archts.,  2n,  Denman-st..  London  Bridge.  ,,  2 

A.  E.  Malthewman.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Bridlington    „  2 

James  Lord,  C.E.,  Borouah  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax „  2 

W.  H.  Welch,  13,  St.  Michael's- terrace.  South  Shields  „  2 

A.  O-  Evans,  Architect.  Post  Office  Chambers,  Pontypridd  „  2 

The  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Sal  ford „  2 

Whittaker  &z  Bradburn,  Archts.,  19,  King  Edward-st.,  Macclesfield  ,.  2 

Farthing  and  Dunn,  Architects,  Newcastle-on-Tyne   „  2 

James  and  Morgan,  Architects,  Charles-street  Chambers,  Cardiff  ...  „  2 

W.  S.  Williams,  Architect,  Tredegar.  Wales „  3 

G.  Morison.  Architect,  King-street,  Wrexham  „  3 

G.  Gordon  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B. A.,  Court  Chambers,  Darlington „  3 

Alexander  Tweedie,  Architect,  43,  Lady-street,  Annan „  3 

W.  H.  Hill  and  Sons.  Architects,  2-8,  South  Mall,  Cork  „  3 

J.  Rees,  Architect.  Hillside  Cottage,  Pentre    „  3 

R.  J.  Angel,  A.M.I.C.E..  Boro'  Sur.,  Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  STE.  ...  „  3 

Director.  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-av.,  W.C.  „  4 

W.  Hanstockand  Son.  Architects,  Branch-road,  Batley „  4 

John  Wills  and  Sons,  Victoria  Chambers,  Derby  „  4 

Vincent  Craig.  F.R.I.B.A.,  4,  ^ombard-street,  Belfast „  4 

O.  J.  Kirby.  Borough  Surveyor,  Branch-road,  Batley ,,  5 

T.  Duncombe  Mann,  Clerk,  Embankment,  E.C „  5 

C.  H.  Marriott,  Son.  and  Shaw,  Architects,  Dewsbury  „  5 

H.  M.  Whitehead.  Engineer.  Penkridge.  near  Stafford  „  7 

Thos.  Winn  and  Sons,  Architects.  92,  Albion-sti*eet,  Leeds  „  7 

R.  J.  Angel.  A.M.I.CE..  Boro'  Sur..  Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  S.E.  ...  „  8 

Ashton  Veall,  81,  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton „  S 

C.  J.  Dawson,  F.R.I.B. A.,  East-street,  Barking   „  8 

H.  W.  Chattaway.  Architect,  Trinity  Churchyard,  Coventry    „  8 

Thomas  Winn  and  Son,  Architects,  93,  Albion-street,  Leeds „  S 

A.  A.  Millward,  Clerk,  Clerk.  Town  Hall,  Pancras-road,  N.W ,.  10 

John  Mackav.  Architect  Richmond-place,  Kingswood,  Bristol    „  10 

The  Clerk.  Workhouse,  Manorhamilton „  10 

W.  G.  Scott  and  Co.,  Architects,  Victoria  Building.  Workington  ...  „  10 

The  Architect's  Department,  15,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W „  11 

P.  H.  Palmer,  M.I.C.E..  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings...  ,,  11 

Henry  T.  Hare,  F.R.I.B. A.,  Architect,  13,  Hart-street,  W.C „  14 

R.  H.  Dorman,  C.S.,  Court  House,  Armagh   „  14 

The  Company's  Engineer-in-Chief.  Dublin ,,  14 

James  Brown.  Architect.  12.  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury „  14 

R.  Morham.  City  Architect.  Public  Works  Office.  Edinburgh  „  14 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage,  Pentre    „  14 

H.  W.  Chattaway,  Architect,  Trinity  Church-yard,  Coventry ,  14 

Mansergh  and  Sons,  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-street.  Westminster „  16 

A.  J.  Wade.  Architect,  35,  Fifth-avenue.  Harrow-road,  W ,  17 

Director  of  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty.  21.  Northumberland-av.,  W.C.  „  18 

A.  H.  Bone.  Architect,  Cambridge  Junction,  Portsmouth „  18 

J.  C.  Mount.  Borough  Survevor.  Town  Hall.  Lancaster ,  19 

The  Secretary.  H.M.  Office  o*f  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „  22 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „  21 

W.  B.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Architects,  31,  King-street,  Wigan „  26 

C.  E.  Lancaster  Parkinson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  44,  Bedford-row.  W.C — 

Goodey  and  Cressall,  Architects,  A'ictoria  Chambers,  Colchester, — 

H.  F,  J.  Barnes,  Architect,  Poole — 
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1&'U11^J>XNQ3— continued, 

Leeds  -  Additions  to  Meacwood-road  Council  School Education  Committee- W.  S.  Braithwaite,  Architect,  Calverley-street,  Leeds — 

Keswick— Reslating  Black  Lion  Inn  and  Cottage    Jenninss  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Castle  Brewery,  Cockermonth   — 

Hull-Villa.  Xewland    John  M.  Dossnr.  A.R.LB.A.,2,  Manor-street,  Hull — 

Cardiff —Additions  to  Corrugated-Iron  Buildings Committee   Teather  and  Wilson,  Archts..  Andrews's  Bldps..  Queen-st.,  Cardiff.  — 

Two  Mile  Hill.  Bristol— Bell  Inn C.  and  C.  Thompson,  Athenteum  Chambers,  N'icholas-st.,  Bristol ...  — 

Pudsey— Reseating  Wesleyan  ChapeL.  Church-lane Danby  and  Simpson,  Architects,  in,  Park-row,  Leeds    — 

Watford— Additions  to  Wards  at  Workhouse  Guardians. C.  P.  Ayres.  Architect.  Burvale,  Watforl    — 

Clitheroe— Koraan  Catholic  Club J.  C.  Howard  Sandbach,  Archt,  15.  Richmond-terrace,  Blackburn...  — 

Padiham — St.  Leonard's  National  Schools Thomas  Bell,  Architect.  14,  ffrim«haw-<itrpet,  Burnley — 

Ebbw  Vale— Rebuilding  Drysiog  Inn  Phillips  and  Sons,  Ltd John  J.Swalwell.  Architect,  Steam  Packet  Chambers,  Newport,  Moa  — 

Con.iett— Additions  to  House  at  Middles  Fann    R.  G.  Moore,  5,  Rosebery-terrace,  Consett  — 

Bradford-Industrial  Hall  at  Cartwright  Memorial  Eshibition  J.  Ledingham,  F.R.I.B.A..  i:  F.  E.  P.  Edwards.  A.R.I.B. A., Bradford  —       _ 

Chipstead,  Surrey— Residence  and  Outbuildings H.  Q.  Gribble,  Architect,  HiU  View,  St.  John's,  near  Woking —       1 

ELEOTBIOAI.    VLANT.  ' 

Ipswich- Lighting  and  Power  Circuits    Corporation Kennedy  and  Jenkin,  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  Aug.  21 ', 

Brierfield— Wiring,  &c.,  St.  Luke's  Church  The  Vicar,  Brierfield.  Burnley „     29 

Hackney,  N.E.— Arc  Lamps,  tire Borough  Council    Robert  Ham^mond,  M.I.C.E.,  64,  Victoria-street.  Westminster 31 

Eadoliffe— Tramway  and  Lighting  Feeders   Urban  District  Council   Lacey  and  Sillar.  2.  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster Sept.  5 

Worthing— StorageBattery  Reconstruction  Corporation Burstall  and  Monkhouse.  14.  Old  Queen-street.  Westminster „       7 

Pietermaritzhurg- Electric  Tramway  Equipment   Corporation Mordey  and  Dawbam.  8-2,  Victoria-street.  S.W „       7 

Stoke-on-Trent— Plant Corporation P.  J.  S.  Tiddeman.  Field-place,  Stoke-on-Trent   „     11 

Sydney— Generating  Set    N.S.W.  Railway  Commisaionera The  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales.  9,  Victoria-street,  S.W...    „     13 

liunceston.  Tasmania- Electric  Meters  (500)  Corporation Wm.  Corin,  City  Elec.  Engineer,  Launce.ston.  Tasmania   28 

Dublin— Electric  Crane  (100-ton)  Port  and  Docks  Board John  P.  Griffith,  M.I.C.E.,  East  Wall,  Dublin  Oct.    5 


Devonport— Telescopic  Gasholder 

Kempston— Sinking  Sh^ow  Well 

Southampton— Steam  Rollers 

Devonport  — Cast-iron  Main  Gas-Pipes 

Aberdeen — Widening  Pocra  Quay 

Haslemere— Pipelaying 

Esminster— Water  Supply  at  County  Asylum 

Belfast— Graving  Dock  ..'. .'. ". 

En nis— Water-Supply  Works 

Hounslow— Steam  Fire-Engine 

Aberdeen— Points  and  Crossings,  &c 

Southampton — Pumping- Engines 

Tooting.  S.W.— Fire-Resisting  Works  at  Fountain  Hospital ... 

Aston.  Birmingham— Reconstructing  Tramways 

Glasgow — Pumping  Station,  &c 

Tottenham,  N.— Alterations  to  Hot-Water  Supply  at  Hospital 

Dunbeath  and  La theron wheel— Waterworks    

Margate— Sea-Wall  and  Promenade  at  Newgate  Gapway   

Cannock — Laundry  Machinery  at  Workhouse 

Wrexham— Bridge  and  Road  Alterations  

Longparish— Steel  Girder  and  Concrete  Bridge 

Stoke-on-Trent— Water-Softening  Plant   

Portsmouth— Pump  Repairs    

Aultbea.  Ross-shire — Pier  at  Aird  Point    

Pittenweem— Quay  and  Harbour  Excavation ■. 

Talgarth— Waterworks 

Paddington.  W.— Four  Sweeping  Machines  

Jaesy.  Roumania — Waterworks 

Greenwich.  S.E.— Four  5.000H.P.  Steam-Engines 

Vauxball.  SW.— Steel  Superstructure  of  New  Bridge  

Valletta.  Malta— Lift  Construction  

Cairo— Three  Road  Bridges  over  the  Nile  

Eochford,  Essex— Boiler 


ENGINZERINa. 

C  -rporation Sidney  E.  Stevenson.  Engineer,  Gasworks.  Devonport 

Urban  District  Council    Beesley.  Son,  &:  Nicholls.  Engs.,  11.  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Hants  County  Council W.  J.  Taylor.  County  Surveyor.  The  Cdstle,  Winchester  

Corporation Stevenson  and  Burstal,  Engineers.  3S.  Parliament-street,  S.W 

Harbour  Commissioners R.  Gordon  Nicol.  Engineer,  Aberdeen 

Hambledon  Rural  District  Council ...  R.  B.  Grantham  and  Son,  23,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C 

E.  H.  Harbottle.  County  Chambers.  Exeter    

Harbour  Commissioners G.  F.  L.  Giles.  Engineer,  Harbour  Othce.  Belfast 

Lunatic  Aavlum  Committee  Frank  O'Connor,  M.S. A.,  Ennis,  Ireland ..... 

Heston  and  Isleworth  U.D.C H.  J.  Baker.  Clerk.  Town  Hall,  Hounslow 

Harbour  Commissioners R.  Gordon  Nicol,  Engineer,  Aberdeen  

Corporation J.A.Crowther,  A.M.I.C.E  ,  123  High-street.  Southampton 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board   T.  W.  Aldwinckle  and  Son,  Archts..  20,  Denman-st.,  London  Bridge 

Urban  District  Council    Robert  Green.  A.M.I.C.E.,  37,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham 

Prince's  Dock  Joint  Committee J.  Deas,  C  E.,  53.  Bos  well-street.  Glasgow 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    W.  Hatch,  A.M.I.C  E..  Embankment,  E.C 

Jenkins  and  Marr.  C.E.,  16.  Bridge-Street.  Aberdeen 

E.  A.  Borg.  C.E..  Borough  Purveyor.  Town  Hall,  Margate  

Guardians Willcos  and  Raikes.  C.E..  63,  Temple-row.  Birmingham  

Rural  District  Council T.  Rees  Evans,  Highway  Surveyor.  Johnstown,  Roabon    

Andover  Rural  District  Council   John  Wormald,  District  Surveyor.  South  Cottage,  Andover 

Corporation P.  J.  S.  Tiddeman.  Field-place,  Stok<-on-Trent    

A.  Holland  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth 

J.  Manners.  M  I.C.E..  12.  Lombard -street,  Inverness 

Town  Council D.  and  C.  Stevenson,  S4,  George-street.  Edinburgh 

Hay  Rnral  District  Coundl    R.  E.  W.  Berringtoa.  M.I.C.E.,  Bank  Baildings.  Wolverhampton  .. 

Borough  Council    E  B.  B.  Newton.  A.M  ICE.  Sur.  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W.  ... 

Corporation M.  Paiano,  Engineer,  Technical  Office.  Jassy.  Roumania  

London  County  CouDcil  The  Cl-rk,  County  Hall.  Spring  Gardens,  S.W 

London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department.  County  Hall.  Spring  Gardens.  S.W.  ... 

The  Receiver-General  and  Director  of  Contracts.  Malta.  Valletta     .. 

Jkiinistry  oif  Public  Works  The  C.  Intel.  Branch.  Board  of  Trade.  50,  Parliament-st.,  S.W.  .1904} 

J.  Featherby,  Bishop's  Stortford.  Essex    


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct. 
Feb. 


FENCING    AND    WALLS. 

Nottingham— Hurdle  Fencing    Public  Parks  Committee Frank  B.  Lewis.  City  Architect.  Guil-^hall,  Nottingham Sept.c<  I 

Borde^ley —Retaining  Wall Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary.  Paddington  Station.  W "■■ 

Wigan— Boundary  Walls  at  Cemetery Burial  Board  W.  B.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Architects,  3',  King-street,  Wigan 

Leeds— Fence  Wall  at  Cookridge  Newsom  and  Gott,  Surveyors,  3,  East  Parade,  Leeds  

'  FTTBNITTJRE    AND    PITTINQS. 

Pontefract- School  Fnmituie Education  Committee  W.  Haddock.  Clerk,  Municipal  OfiBces.  Pontefract 

Kirkburton- Furnishing  Storthes  Hall  Asylum West  Riding  County  Council J.  Vickers  Edwards.  County  Architect.  County  Hall,  Wakefield 

Carlisle— School  Furniture,  &:c „ Cumberland  Education  Committee...  C.  Courtenay  Hodgson,  County  Secretary.  The  Courts,  Carlide  . 

Axb ridge— Furniture Guardians A.  Powell.  A.M.I.C.E..  3,  Unity-street.  College  Green.  Bristol   . 

Etwall— Furnishing  Isolation  Hospital Repton  Isolation  Hospital  Committee  C.  F.  Chamberlin,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Burton-on-Trent 

Pudeey— Reseating  Wesleyan  Chape!,  Church-lane Danby  and  Simpson,  Architects,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds 

PAINTINO. 

Harrow— Fire  Brigade  Station   Urban  District  Council    J.  Percy  Bennetts.  Council  Offices.  Harrow Au^9| 

Brierfield-St.  Luke's  Church T: - The  Vicar,  Brierfield,  Burnley »  • 

Dunbar— House  Town  Couacil G.  Fulton,  Architect.  30,  8t.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh  .. 

Boston— Cemetery  Burial  Board  Millington  and  Simpson.  Clerks.  Boston,  Lines 

Manningham— Wett  En:  Laundiy,  Wheatley Hill   J.  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Architect.  1,  Ivegate,  Bradford ni 

Earith.  Hunts— Suspension  Bridge  Huntingdon  and  Ide  of  Ely  C.C.*8  ...  Herbert  Ixete.  County  Surveyor.  Huntingdon  nl 

Keighley— Temperance  Institute John  ElHs,  Solicitor.  Compton  Buildings,  Keighley h1 

Huddersfield— Lodges  and  Chapels  at  Edgerton  Cemetery  Corporation The  Towq  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Huddersfield -" 

Grimsby— Workhouse   Gu^ians F.  Wintringham.  Clerk.  St.  Mary's  Chambers  Great  Grimsby 

Pudsey— Twelve  Houses,  South  Parade  J-  Kendall  and  J.  H.  Bakes.  Architects,  Victoria-square,  Leeds «  "j: -f  j 

Carlisle— Twelve  Houses,  Margery-street  W.  Johnstone Johnstone  Brothers,  Architects.  ."^9,  L-iwther-street,  Carlisle    ^^^  jl 

Leeds— Judges'  Lcdgings  Hyae-terrace The  City  Engineer's  Office.  Muaicipal  Buildings,  Leeds »  '-  *1 

Bury,  Lanes-Library  and  Newsroom ...!".!... .!....!.!!!....! District  Co-operative  Society The  Educational  Committee,  "21.  Market-street,  Bury.  Lines  „      Ji 

Halifax -Offices,  Skircoat-road  Depot _ Tramways  Committee James  Ix)rd,  C.E.,  Borough  Eogineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  „      J-j 

Rotherham— Two  Houses  and  Offices  ." H.  and  W.  Green  J.  Platt.^.  Architect,  High-street,  Rotherham *'_.i!l 

Bridlington— No.  I.Victoria-terrace Corporation A.  E.  Matthewmau,  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Bridlington.... 

Hull— Central  Mission  and  Sunday  School Wesleyan  Mission Gelder  and  Kitchen,  Architects.  76.  Ljwgate,  Hull 

Manchester— Board-room  and  Offices  Guardians A.  J.  Mingatroyd.  Architect.  23,  Strutt-street,  Manchester lijt^ 

Darlington— Red  Lion  Hotel  George  White  and  Co G.  Gordon  Hoskios.  F.R.I.B  A.,  Court  Chimbers.  Darlington  „      • 

Annan— Hospital  Additions Combination  Hospital  Directors A.  Tweedie.  Architect.  43.  Lady-street.  Annan,  N.B ,* 

Ramsgate- Cavendish  Baptist  Church J-  Wellden.  40  High-street,  Ram«gate  

Dartford— School  at  Darenth  Asylum Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    T.  Duncombe  Mann,  Clerk.  Embankment.  E.O... 

Eavenstbrrpe    Congregational  fcchool C.  H.  Marriott,  Son.  and  Shaw,  Architects.  Dewsbury   

Ipswich— Borough  Asvlum  !...!...!....!!..!.!!." !.!..!!...'...! The  Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Ipswich  


PLTTMBINQ    AND    QIiAZING. 

Dunbar— House Town  Council G.  Fulton,  Architect.  30,  St.  Andrew-square,  E-iinburgh  . 

Wickbam  Market -Leadwork  BeBttralion  at  Chnrch   John S.  Corder,  Architect,  Wimboume  House,  Ipswich... 


.  Aag.*l 


ROADS    AND    STREETS. 

Harrow— Making-up  Private  Streets  f. Urban  District  Council   J-  Percy  Bennetts,  Engineer.  Harrow ^™S*JI 

Swindon— Making-up  Roscbery-fctrtet    Coriwration H.  J.  Hamp,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Swindon **    •' 

Falkirk-New  Street.  Lint  Riggs  D.  Ronald,  Burgh  Engineer,  Burgh  Chambers,  Falkirk ^  J 

Swindon— Making-up  Maid  stone-road    Corporation H.  J.  Hamp,  Borough  Sun-eyor.  Town  Hall,  Swindon  ^« 

Halifax- Private  Improvement  Works  Highways  Committee  James  Lord.  C.E.  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Halifax  »>.  J 

Kettering- Completing  Private  Streets  Urban  District  Council    T.  Reader  Smith,  Surveyor,  Market-place,  Kettering  n'   ■ 


Swindon— MakJng-up  Graham-street     Corporation 

Plymouth  — Makiog-up  Strett*  and  Lunes Corporation 

Swindon— Making-up  Ashford-road Coi-poration 

North  Shields— Paving  Works   Tynemouth  Corporation 

Needbam  Market— Concrete  Paving  Works  

Esher— Making-up  Private  Street Urban  Dis^ct  Council 

Hove— Wood  Paving  George-street  and  Chureh-roaJi    —.  ^ . . .  —     -  

Middleton— f  rivate  Strtet  Works Corporation Frederick  Entwistle.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hill,  Middleton.  Lio^ 

Felling  -  Paving  Streets Urban  District  Council    George  Bolam.  Clerk,  Council  Baildings,  Felling,  Co.  Durham 

Claygate— Making-up  Station-road Urban  District  Council    E.  A.  Everett.  Clerk.  Portsmouth-road.  Thames  Ditton 

Exeter— Roadway Ellis,  Son,  and  Bowden.  F.S.I..  Surveyor;^,  Exeter  

Brixton,  B.W.— Road. ', !!...!!!!! Edward  Slillard,  Surveyor,  1,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C »•- 


,  H.  J.  Hamp.  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Swindon 

,  James  Paton,  Borough  Engineer.  Municipal  Offices,  Plymouth 

,  H.  J.  Hamp.  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Ball   Swindon   

.  John  F.  Smillie.  Borough  Surveyor,  North  Shields  

.  H.  Miller,  M.I.C.E.,  16.  Museum-street.  Ipswich  

.  E.  A.  Everett,  Clerk.  Ports raouth-i-o id,  Thames  Ditton 

H.  Eadacott,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Hove  . 


.Sept 


>:e  3l:ill>imc  [>ev/s,  Aug.  2^^1903. 


CnuR.cn  OP  ST  Oswald. 

\\^5T  Hartlepool.  11^5  ana aarif mod.  ^rMredi. 
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DESIGN  AND  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

THE  two   main  divisions  of  architectural 
practice — Design  and  Superintendence 
— have  been  inseparable  functions  ever  since 
the  profession  emerged  from  the  earlier  voca- 
tion of   the  master-craftsman.     These  func- 
tions  have   grown   up   together.     But,  as  a 
matter  of   fact,    there  is   little  in   common 
between  them.     The  man  who  mates  a  design 
and  prepares  drawings  may  be  an  expert  at  his 
vocation,  a  thorough  artist,  and  yet  not  feel 
himself  the  right  man  to  supervise  the  exe- 
cution of  the   work.     The   two  duties  have 
been  associated  because  it  appears  to  be  right 
that  the  designer  is  the  only  person  to  judge 
of  the   execution  of  his  own  ideas,  or  their 
realisation    in    brick  and    stone    or    wood ; 
the  practice  also  is  a  healthy  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  the  architect  into  contact  with 
his  work,  and  as  long  as  he  is  in  touch  with 
the  trades  he  is  more  likely  to  remain  prac- 
tical in  his  design.     To  separate  design  from 
the  actual  building  is  to  dissociate  the  motives 
and  aims  of  the  artist  and  the   builder  or 
craftsman,  and  to  produce  a  spirit  of  antagon- 
ism between  them.     It  will  be  a  bad  day  for 
architecture  when    the    union   between  the 
artist  and  the   craftsman  is  broken.     For  a 
century  or  two   architecture  and  allied  arts 
have  been   estranged  in   a   greater   or   less 
degree,  but  of  recent  years  the  estrangement 
has  become  much  less  acute ;  the  artist  is  now 
on  friendly  terms  with  those  who  execute  his 
■design ;  each  tries  to  learn  something  from 
the  other ;  there  is  more  sympathy  in  their 
motives,    and    both    are    brought    together 
in    the    art    and    technical   schools.     These 
influences   have   been  gains.     On  the  other 
hand,     there     is     just     now     a    tendency 
among    many    of    the    followers    of    archi- 
tectui'e    to    make    it   more  of   a   profession 
independent  of  the  operative  part  of  the  voca- 
tion,   to    regard  it  as     a    business    agency 
or  a    purely    artistic    vocation,   just  as  the 
claims  of  business  or  art  are  the  more  pro- 
nounced.    A  large   firm  may   appropriately 
style  themselves  the  "Architectural  Design 
Supply  Association  "  who  would  undertake 
to  supply  designs  and  drawings  for  buildings ; 
another  the  "  Architectural  Building  Syndi- 
cate," which  would  undertake  to  carry  out 
any  approved  design  at  the  lowest  market 
price.       Such    wholesale    businesses    would 
ignore  altogether  the  executive  or  craftsman- 
ship side   of    architecture ;  the  art,  indeed, 
would  be  regarded    simply   as  a  business. 
And  yet  many  of  our  large  private  firms  in 
London  and  the  chief  provincial  towns  are 
reaUy  professional    concerns    of  this   kind. 
They  try  to  absorb  all  the  architectural  work, 
no  matter  of  what  kind,  and  go  in  for  sur- 
veying and  valuation  and  e-tate  development 
as  well,  and  also  obtain  tenders  from  builders 
at  the  lowest  rates.     In  businesses  of  this 
kind  superintendence  is   quite   a  subsidiary 
matter.     The  young  pupils  may  be  occasion- 
illy  allowed  to  go  over  works  in  progress  for 
iheir    own   benefit  and    instruction,    and   a 
aiember  of  the  firm  may  pay  an  occasional 
fisit  to  the   building,    so   as   to  be  able  to 
:laim  the  customary  2i  per  cent,  for  superin- 
tendence.    This  commercial  busmess  view  of 
he  profession  is  not  favourable  to  the  two- 
old  function   of    the    architect.     It   would 
'onfine  the  profession  simply  to  the  design 
■nd  preparation    of   drawings   at  a   certain 
lercentage   on   the   cost.     By    confining  the 
Tchitect's    attention    to     design    only,    his 
ibour  and  responsibility  would    be"  much 
BQuced — an  important  point  with  those  who 
leh  to  make  the  business  an  easier  and  leas 


irksome    one.      A    great    many    successful 
architects  who  have  a  large  practice  appear 
to  be   of  this    way    of    thinking,    for  they 
practically  leave  the  superintendence  i-if  their 
buildings   to  clerks    of    works,  and   seldom 
trouble  about  personally  verifying  the  ^oi\ 
or  materials  employed.     No  doubt  also  the 
desii'e    to    increase    their    commissions    has 
been    instrumental.      An    architect    cannot 
take  a  large  and  varied  practice  and  at  the 
same  time  find  it  convenient  to  superintend 
his    buildings    properly.     It    is   impossible. 
The  duty  of  superintendence  must  devolve 
on  someone  else,  with  a  certain  loss  to  the 
integrity  of  the  design.     The  result  is  un- 
fortunate for  art.     There  are  many  buildings 
of  good  design  marred  by  negligent  super- 
intendence and  bad  detail.     The  complexity 
of    the    conditions    under    which   architects 
work  has  also  tended  to  limit  his  work  in  one 
direction.  The  development  of  specialism  is  one 
of  the  causes.     The  prevalent  opinion  is  that 
better  work  is  done  by  a  man  confining  him- 
self to  one  branch  of  the  profession.     The 
designer   of  buildings   is   generally   a   good 
draughtsman,  and   if  he  devotes  himself  to 
the  drawing  of  plans  and  elevations,  he  soon 
becomes  an  expert,  and  may  get  plenty  of 
this  kind  of  work  to  do  if  he  confines  his 
attention    to    it.       Yet    it  [is   questionable 
whether    the    designer    who    sticks    to    his 
drawing-board  is  so  masterful  in  expedient 
and  detail,  or  so  practical  in  his  drawings,  as 
he   who  has   had   some    experience    in   the 
workshop,    and   is   in   the    habit   of   super- 
intending his   own  buildings.     We   do  not 
think   he  can  be.     The    draughtsman  who 
knows   little   of  workshop   practice,    or  the 
framing  of  timber  roofs,    cannot   be  so  re- 
sourceful as  the  man  who  has  seen  difierent 
kinds   of  roof   actually  framed.     In  stone- 
masonry  and  brickwork   possible   modes  of 
getting  over  difficulties  in  jointing  or  bonding 
can  only  be  learned  from  experience  on  actual 
building.     The  experience  gained  by  seeing 
things  actually  done  widens  the  mind  of  the 
designer ;     he    becomes    more    practical  in 
avoiding   impossible   methods,  at   the  same 
time    bolder    in    making    his    details    con- 
form  to  actual    requirements.     Again,    the 
mere    draughtsman    working    in  a  narrow 
groove  cannot  fail  in  repeating  mistakes  in 
construction  and  detail.     He  can  only  learn 
to  discard  them  by  comparing  his  detail  with 
practical  work,  and  seeing  what  really  can 
be  done.     We  can  only  perfect  ourselves  in 
design  by  learning  the  possibilities  of  con- 
struction  and   treatment.     These  are  strong 
reasons   for  believing  that  a  knowledge  of 
practical    work,   which    superintendence    of 
buildings  will  enable  the  architect  to  obtain, 
is  of  great  assistance  in  design,  and  that  an 
architectural    designer    or   draughtsman   so 
equipped  is  in  a  tar  better  position  than  a 
man  who  picks  up  all  his  knowledge  of  detail 
in  an  architects'  office  or  a  classroom.  Artistic 
draughtsmanship  is  not  identical  with  archi- 
tectural   designing ;    the   former  implies  an 
artistic  sense  of  eye  and  touch  ;  the  latter  a 
knowledge  of  construction  as  well  as  archi- 
tecture.   We  may,  therefore,  affirm  generally 
that  the  two  functions  of  the  architect's  work — 
the  designing  of  buildings  and  their  super- 
intendence— are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  work,  and  that  we 
cannot  separate  one  from  the  other  without  a 
distinct  loss   to    the  profession  and  to  the 
building. 

These  remarks  are  almost  called  for 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  younger  men  in  the  pro- 
fession to  discount  the  practical  duties  of 
their  calling.  They  entertain  a  dislike  for 
the  manual  part  of  the  art,  as  it  involves 
technical  knowledge  and  tool  manipulation, 
which  is  rather  repugnant  to  them.  And 
there  is  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  dislike  among 
workmen  for  any  interference  with  their 
work  from  those  who  prepare  drawings 
without  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade ; 
and  this  reciprocal  feeling  has  made  a  stronger 


cleavage  between  the  two  branches   of  the 
profession.     These  two  aims  are  represented 
in  the  Academical  or  Traditional  and  the  New 
Craftwork     schools,    which    witness    to  the 
separation :   the  intensity  with  which  tradi- 
tion has  been  followed  has  created  tlie  oppo- 
site school  of  the  New  Craftsman.     So  it  will 
always  be.     AVhat  does  the  teaching  of  archi- 
tecture itself  say  'f    That  there  was  always  a 
connection  subsisting  between  the  designer 
and  craftsman.     They  were  often   the  same 
individual,  exercising  a  dual  control  over  the 
work.     With  the  profession  of  to-day  there 
is  an  inclination  to  separate  these  two  duties, 
to  make  the  designing  of  buildings,  the  pre- 
paration of  drawings  and  specifications,  a  duty 
apart  from  the  superintendence  which  follows. 
One  reason  is  the  marked  division  between 
the  design  on  paper  and  the  actual  building 
intrusted  to  the  contractor.     The  very  mode 
of  remunerating  the    architect    favours  the 
distinction.     Each  part   of  his   work  has  a 
percentage    assigned    to    it.      It  is   now  a 
common   practice  to  engage  an  architect  to 
prepare  a  design  or  a   scheme  for  building 
without  any  intention  of  realising  it.     Com- 
petition work  is  an  instance.     Drawings  and 
perspectives  are  made  for  a  building  at  the 
invitation  of  a  committee ;  it  may  be  executed 
or  not,  but  the  execution  is  not  a  condition 
of  the  contract ;  it  is  only  the  merits  of  the 
design  that  are  thought  of;   the  execution 
may  even  bo  intrusted  to  another.     It  might 
be  otherwise  if  the  terms  of  competition  were 
a  prize  for  the  best  building,  or  for  the  ablest 
buQder  who  had  carried  out  the  most  satis- 
factory work,  instead  of  for  the  best  design 
on  paper.     So  that  modern  competition  has 
greatly  assisted  in  the  cleavage  between  the 
two.     The  only  sort  of  rivalry  in  the  grjat 
epochs  of  art  was  that  between  art  craftsmen 
— sculptors,  painters,  carvers,  metal-workers 
— who  strove  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
beauty  and   excellence  of  their  handiwork. 
It  was  the  actual  work  that  was  the  object  of 
reward,  not  the  drawing  for  it.     When  we 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  superintendence 
of  OUT  modern  buildings,  we  shall  see  at  once 
where  it  lacks  the  reality  of  the  old  influence. 
Efficiency  of  control  can  only  be  exercised 
when  the  architect  supervises  the  process  of 
execution  from  the  earliest  stage  in  the  con- 
version of  material  to  the  final  result.     To  do 
this  he  must  have  access  to  the  workshops  of 
the  builder,  direct  the  economical  cutting  of 
stone  from  the  block,  and  the  stone  dressing, 
the  formation  of  joints,  of  various  labours 
on  the   stone  for  cornices,    copings,    stairs, 
and  various  other   purposes.     In    the   same 
manner  in    the    caiqienter's    trade    effective 
superintendence  begins  at  the  timber  yard,  on 
the  selection  of  proper  timber,  on  its  season- 
ing, on  the  mode  of  setting-out  and  framing 
roofs    and     floors,    in     superintending    the 
proper  joints  for   framing,   and  the  various 
processes  necessarj'   in   the  construction    of 
floors,    roofs,    and  partitions.     Also    to    the 
many  processes   of  joinery,  which  includes 
under  that  general  title  all  the  finishings  of 
the    woodwork    of    a    building,    everything 
which  is  thicknessed,  planed,  and  wrought  to 
a  smooth  face,  and  framed  with  a  precision 
and  neatness  which  should  render  it  almost 
impossible,  but  for  the  grain  and  colour  of 
the  wood,  to  discern  the  joints  of  the  framing. 
The  ordinary  idea  of  superintendence  is  to 
see    that  the  specified  kind   of    fir    or  deal 
or  oak  is  used,  and  that  they  carry  the  right . 
thickness,  that  the  workmanship  looks  fairly 
good,  that  there  is  no  sapwood  or  shrinkage 
on  fioor  boards  or  framed  work ;  but  these  are 
only  superficial  signs,  and  such  superintend- 
ence cannot  reveal  the  actual  jointing  which 
may  be  concealed,    or  many   other   defects 
which  the  tricks  of  the  trade  disguise.     The 
actual  workmanship  may  be  hidden  from  the 
architect's  view.     In  the  building  of  stone- 
work in    piers    and    columns,  cornices  and 
staircases,  how  very  little  is  disclosed  to  his 
examination.     The    cores    of    columns    and 
cornices  may  be  defective  without  the  proper 
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l)ondiiigor"aiiclioi'age,''aiidyet  they  may  pass   foot],    and 
thespeciliction standard siiperficially,andbe in    stonework 
accordance  with  the  dimensions  and  external 
section  of  the  details.  How  can  the  architect  tell 
whether  the  pulley  stiles  of  tLf.  sash-frames 
are  according  to  specified  thicKness,  or  the 
outside   and    inside    linings    are  what  they 
appear  to  be  when  the  frames  are  fixed  to 
the   openings !'     An  eighth    of    an  inch  less 
would  not  be  recognised  :  they  are  allowed 
to  pass.     How  often,  for  instance,  specified 
2in.    deal    moulded    sashes    are   finished   as 
Ijin.,  unless  great  care  is  exercised,  and  the 
floor-boards  do  not  agree  with  the  finished 
thickness  specified  ?    The  allowance  made  for 
planing  has  not  been  taken  into  account,  and 
the  doors  and  other  framings  are  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  less  in  thickness  than  they  were 
intended  to  be.     How.  again,  is  it  possible, 
when  a  shop  cornice  is  up,  to  find  out  how  it 
is  put  together — whether  properly  tongued 
and  grooved.     "With  such  things   as  French 
and   other   casements,  the  casual  \isit  to  a 
building  cannot  satisfy  the  architect  that  the 
water-bars  of  brass  or  iron,   as  specified,  are 
used,    and     whether     the     proper    weather 
grooves   and   rebates    are  made.     These  are 
things  which   can    only    be    ascertained  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  workshop  of  the  joiner. 
But  what  does  superintendence,  as  generally 
understood,  imply ':    It  means  a  periodical 
visit  to   the  building   in  progress,  where  a 
great  deal  of  the  mason's  and  carpenter  and 
joiner's  and  others'  works  are  already  fixed 
or  in  process  of  fixing,  the  actual  workman- 
ship being  done  at  the  builders'  shops.     The 
architect  sees  only,  in  most  cases,  the  finished 
work  fixed,  after  it  is  too  late  for  alteration. 
His  general  superintendence  takes  the  form 
of  a   walk  through   the    building  with  the 
builder  or  foreman  ;  a  superficial  inspection 
of  the  several  trades  with  reference  to  the 
specification    requirements  ;     an    occasional 
altercation    about    some    matter    of    detail 
which    often     leads     into     a     charge     for 
"extra";    an    alteration    here    and    there. 
But    such   is    not    in    any    sense    superin- 
tendence.    Those  who  have  given  any  con- 
sideration io  the  question  will  have  a  rather 
difi'erent  opinion.     One  American  critic  says 
the  superintendent  of  a  building,  whether  the 
' '  architect  himself  or   someone   under  him , 
should  visit  the  work,"  specification  in  hand, 
checking  otf  one  by  one  the  items  in  regard 
to  labour  and  materials   which  he  positively 
knows  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  to 
have  been  strictly  complied  with.     We  should 
not  like  to  say  how  many  there  are  in  the 
profession  who  can  assert  that  they  know  by 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  how  such- 
and-such  a  thing  has  been  done.     The  only 
way  is  to  watch  the  process  of  the  work  A-dj 
by  day.     The  same  writer  gives  a  few  hints 
which  the  superintendent  of  a  building  may 
follow,  but  the  advice  rather  applies  to  the 
clerk  of  works.     First,  he  should  be  familiar 
as  possible  with  the  plans  and  other  drawings 
of  the  building ;   ho  must  foresee  the  con- 
sequences of  each  step  during  construction  ; 
he  must  not  tru.st  blindly  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  plans,  as  mistakes  in  drawing  or  figuring 
cannot  be  avoided ;  he  should  compare  the 
work  on  the  ground  and  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  architect  any  error  in  the  drawings  or 
figuring  which  ho  discovers ;   ho  should  com- 
pare  figures  with   each   other,  details  with 
general  drawings,  and  facilitate  to  the  utmost 
the  smooth  and  r,apid  prosecution  of  the  work 
committed  to  his  charge  ;  he  should  also  look 
out  beforehand  for  other  points  which  may 
affect  or  hinder  the  construction.     "  If,  for 
instance,  the  drawings  show  stone  and  brick- 
work bonded  together  in  elevation,  it  should 
be  his  duty  at  once  to  procure  bricks  of  the 
kind  to  be  used  in  the  facing,  and  lay  thcTn 
up  with  mortar  joints  of  the  specified  width, 
in  order  to  ascertain  with  cort.ainty  the  height 
which  a  given  number  of  courses  of  bricks 
will  lay.     It  is  common  to  assume  that  five 
courses  of  bricks  will  lay  1ft.  in  height  [in 
this  country  four  courses  are  taken  to  the 


the  detail  drawings  for  the 
aie  figured  accordingly.  If, 
then,  as  often  happens,  the  particular  brick 
used  is  a  little  thicker  or  thinner  than 
the  standard,  the  stone  once  cut  from  an 
incorrect  assumption  will  fail  to  bond 
properly,  and  if  it  cannot  be  recut,  must 
either  be  thrown  away  or  inserted  as 
best  it  may,  the  wide  joints  and  irregular 
lines  bearing  witness  to  the  incompetency  of 
the  director  of  the  work."  The  superin- 
tendent will  find  many  opportunities  for 
saving  both  contractor  and  owner  from  the 
carelessness  of  workmen.  The  inspection  of 
materials  delivered,  and  the  rejection  and  re- 
moval from  the  works  of  defective  materials, 
are  cautions  of  importance.  The  building 
should  be  visited  periodically,  and  examined 
throughout  at  each  visit.  In  this  way  con- 
cealment of  bad  workmanship  or  material 
■can  be  better  discovered.  These  remarks 
apply  to  clerks  of  works  even  more  than  to 
the  architect,  but  they  are  all  to  the  point. 
The  latter  cannot  visit  the  building  so  fre- 
quently as  to  find  out  all  that  has  been  done 
during  his  absence ;  but  he  can  try  by 
frequent  calls  at  the  workshops  to  keep  pace 
with  the  processes  of  the  trades,  and  discover 
faults  before  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  them. 
Mere  casual  visits  and  superficial  examina- 
tions is  not  superintendence  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Nor  will  it  do  to  trust  to 
specifications  as  if  they  embodied  all  that  is 
necessary  in  construction  ;  there  is  more  that 
cannot  be  touched  in  a  formal  document, 
which  only  prescribes  materials  and  sizes. 
The  detail  drawings  may  also  be  incorrect, 
as  actual  requirements  can  only  be  obtained 
during  constiiiction.  Too  much  confidence 
is  also  placed  in  the  workman  who  is  paid  by 
a  contractor,  and  does  not  care  to  divulge 
defects,  and  has  an  inveterate  dislike  to  pull 
down  or  alter  work  he  has  already  done. 
A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  about  the 
various  devices  and  expedients  of  building 
workmen  to  conceal  points  that  are  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  but  we  may  leave  a 
few  of  these  matters  to  another  article. 


PROPOSED   AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

THERE  are  many  sections  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  which  call  for  re- 
vision and  improvement.  AVe  have  from  time 
to  time  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  more  question- 
able sections  of  the  Act  relating  to  fire 
prevention  and  the  safety  of  occupants.  The 
present  sections  were  framed  with  the  object 
of  partially  acceding  to  the  demands  which 
experience  had  shown  to  be  desirable,  of 
bridging  over  in  a  temporary  manner  the 
difficulties  and  inadequacies  of  the  old  Act ; 
but  they  still  leave  much  to  be  done  to  render 
the  statutory  law  simple  and  direct  in 
its  action.  Several  suggestions  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  district  sur- 
veyor, in  his  paper  on  "Fire-Preventive 
Sections  of  the  Building  Act "  prepared  for 
the  late  International  Fire  Prevention  Con- 
gress, deals  with  the  fire  sections  of  tho  Act 
and  their  effect  on  building  in  London,  and 
offers  a  few  useful  suggestions  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  "VVe  may  briefl)'  refer  to 
some  of  those.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching 
sections  of  the  present  Act  is  that  on  the 
Separation  of  Buildings  (74).  The  present 
section  {'!)  provides  that  in  any  building  over 
ten  squares  in  area,  used  in  part  for  trade  or 
manufacture  and  in  part  as  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  former  portion  used  for  trade,  &c., 
is  to  be  separated  from  that  used  as  a  dwel  ■ 
ling-house  by  walls  and  floors  constructed  of 
fire-resisting  materials,  together  with  all  pas- 
sages, staircases,  and  other  means  of  approach 
to  the  latter.  The  part  used  for  trade  or  manu- 
facture, if  it  extend  to  more  than  25O,O00o.ft.. 
is  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  relating  to 
tho  cubical  extent  of  buildings  of  the  ware- 
house class.     This   section    has   been  often 


contested  in   courts    of   law,   owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  conditions,  as 
in  defining  the  meaning  of  trade  or  manu- 
facture and  tho  area  :  in  one  case  the  question 
turned  on  the  point  as  to  whether  premises  in 
which  beer  was  sold  came  under  the  section  or 
was  exempt  from  it.     It  is  a  most  important 
section,  for  it  prevents  a  large  building  over 
ten  squares  in  area  from  being  used  both  for 
trade  .and  asa  dwelling-house  without  due  pro- 
visions being  made   for  the    safety  of    the 
occupants  in  case  of  fire;  yet,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  statutory  area  of  ten  squares 
is  arbitrary,  and  excludes  a  large  number  of 
buildings  which    are    now  used   for  manu- 
factures of  an    inflammable  kind,  and   also 
for  tenements  which   just    come  be'ow  the 
limit  of  area.     The  amended  form  suggested 
by  Mr.  Dicksee  is  to  the  following  effect:  — 
"(1)  Every  building  exceeding  ten  squares  in 
area,  and  used,  or  consti'ucted  or  intended  to 
be  used,  jointly  for  the  purposes  of  manu- 
facture or  trade  (whether  wholesale  or  retail), 
and  for  dwelling,  shall  be  structuially  divided 
into  a  part  or  parts  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacture  or  trade  and  a  part  or 
parts    to    be    used    for  dwellings.     (2)  The 
part    or    parts    used    for    the    purpose     of 
manufacture  or  trade  shall  be  separated  from 
the  parts  to  be  used  for  dwelling  by  walls 
and  floors  constructed  of  fire-resisting  ma- 
terials, and  all  such  walls  shall  be  at  least 
4in.  in  thickness,  and  if  more  than  10ft.  in 
height  and  not  built  in  cement  at  least  8iin. 
in  thickness."     It  is  also  provided  that  all  the 
openings  in  such  walls  and  floors  are  to  be  closed 
by  doors  and  frames  of  fire-resisting  material 
bedded  solid  to  the  wall  or  floor ;  also  the 
part,  or  parts,  used  for  dwelling  shaU  have  a 
separate  means  of  approach   from  street  or 
open  space,  and  .all  staircases  and  passages 
forming  the  means  of  approach  shall  be  in- 
cluded within   the  parts  used  for  dwelling, 
and  be  constructed  of  fire-resisting  materials. 
Practically  the  present  section  is  recast.  Sub- 
clause 2,  which  runs:    "And   all  passages,  ' 
staircases,  and  other  means  of  approach  to  ■ 
the  part  used  as  a  dweUing-house  shall  be 
constructed  throughout  of  fire-resisting  ma-  - 
terials,"  is  made  less  obscure,  for  the  amended 
clause  states  there  shall  be  provided  to  the 
parts  used  for  dwelling  a  separate  means  of 
approach  from  a  street  or  open  space,  and  the 
staircase  and  passages  are  to  be  included  within'' 
the  dwelling.     In  fact,   the   dwelling  is  to 
have  its  own  approaches,  staircase,  &c.     As 
it   now    reads,  these  may  partly  belong  to 
the    part   of    building  used   for  trade,    &c. 
Mr.  Dicksee  would  substitute  for  section  74 
(1)    the    following:  — "(1)  Every   building 
shall  be  separated  from  each  of  the  adjoining  ■ 
buildings  by  external  or  party-walls,  or  by" 
party-arches    or    party-floors.      (2)   If  any 
building   exceeding  ten   squares  in  area  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  tenements,   each 
having  a  separate  entrance  and  staircase,  or ' 
a  separate  entrance  from  the  outer  air,  every , 
such  tenement  shall  be  deemed  a  separate- 
building,    and    shall    be   separated   accord- ' 
ingly."     These    clauses   define    in   a  rather 
more     lucid      manner     than     the      present- 
section,  which  rims:   "  Every  building  shall' 
be  separated  either  by  an  external  wall  or  J 
by  a    party-wall    or "  other    proper    party-  •  f. 
structure    from   the   adjoining  building  (if 
any),  and  from  each  of  the  adjoining  buil< 
ings  (if  more  than  one)."' 

As  regards  the  separation  of  tenements  :  | 
within  a  building,  the  present  section  provides  j 
that  in  every  building  exceeding  25  squares  ^  cj 
in  area  containing  separate  sets  of  chambOTS  ■  'k 
or  rooms,  tenanted  or  constructed  to  be  j 
tenanted  by  different  ])ersons,  the  floors 
and  staircase  are  to  bo  fire-resisting.  The 
amended  clause  suggested  insures  that  each 
separate  set  of  dwelling  -  rooms  ten  mted, 
or  adapted  to  be  tenanted,  in  different 
occupations  arc  to  be  cut  off  froiu  "" 
other  by  fire  -  resisting  walls,  partitions, 
and  floors,  and  from  the  common  ^^ti'F'j*?® 
or  other  approach  by  brick  wal's.     It  wiU  b« 
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seen  this  is  a  more  complete  separation  than 
that  prescribed  in  the  Act ;  but  these  pre- 
cautions arc  provided  only  for  buildings  ex- 
ceeding lOO.OOOc.ft.  Section  liS  is  also 
amended.  In  fact,  each  separate  dwelling 
virtually  is  protected  by  walls  and  floors  of 
fire-resisting  materials,  and  the  corridors, 
landings,  and  stairs  of  the  common  staircase 
approach  are  to  be  of  the  same  kind.  The 
amended  form  also  proposes  that  a  building 
of  more  than  2J0,OOOc.ft.  is  to  be  divided  by 
party-walls,  no  division  extending  to  more 
than  that  limit,  each  to  have  a  separate  stair- 
case and  entrance,  affording  a  direct  means 
of  approach  from  each  set  of  dwelling-rooms 
to  the  street.  These  clauses  will  prevent  the 
occupation  of  any  large  block  of  tenements 
for  -Iwellings  without  means  of  approach 
that  is  above  suspicion.  A  similar  clause 
now  exists  (section  75),  which  provides 
that  no  building  of  the  warehouse  class 
shall  extend  to  more  than  2j0,00i)c.ft.  unless 
divided  by  party-walls,  and  no  addition  is  to 
be  made  to  any  building  of  this  class  which 
will  extend  it  beyond  this  cubic  space  ;  but 
the  limit  of  10lt,0(lOo.ft.  is  now  suggested 
for  buildings  of  this  class,  the  floors  of 
which  are  not  of  fire-resisting  construction. 
The  suggested  clause  extends  practically  the 
same  provision  to  buildings  of  the  ware- 
house class.  Buildings  exceeding  lOO.OOOo.ft. 
containing  offices  or  rsoms  not  used  for 
dwellings,  tenanted  by  different  persons,  and 
to  those  of  more  than  2oO,OOUo.ft.,  these  are 
to  have,  in  the  first  instance,  floors,  stair- 
cases, and  corridors  of  fire-resisting  mate- 
rials, and  carried  on  supports  of  the  same 
kind,  and  the  latter  party-walls  with  separate 
stairs  and  entrance,  as  in  the  case  of  dwel- 
lings. These  latter  clauses  will  apply  to  all 
buildings  let  as  offices  of  the  dimensions 
named. 

The  rules  as  to  uniting  buildings  (section  77) 
are  very  important,  and  are  intended  to  prevent 
buildings  in  different  occupations  from  being 
united.      The  Act  says  they  are  not  to  be 
united  except  when  they  are  wholly  in  one 
occupation  or  are  adapted  to  be  so,  and  it 
goes  on  to  describe  the  openings  in  party- 
walls.     Sub-section  (A)  states  such  openings 
shall  have  the  floor  jambs  and  head  formed 
of  brick,  stone,  or  iron,  and  be  closed  by  two 
wrought  iron  doors  each  ]in.  thick  on  each 
side   of  the   wall,    fitted  to  rebated   frames 
without  woodwork  of  any  kind  (orby  wTought- 
iron  sliding  doors,  itc.)  The  suggested  clause 
inserts  after  brick,  stone,  or  iron,  •'  or  other 
fire-resisting  and  non-combustible  material, 
and  shall  be  closed  by  a  pair  of  party-wall 
doors  at  a  distance  from  each  other,    of  the 
full  thickness  of    the  wall.''     These  words 
will   admit    other    fire  -  resisting    materials 
than   those    mentioned     being    used,    such 
as   concrete,  uralite,   and  other  substances ; 
it   also    speaks   of    the    doors    being    fitted 
close  to    rebated    iron  frames,  and  secured 
by      bolts      at      the      top,     middle,     and 
bottom  of  each  stde,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  risk  of  warping  under  the  heat  and  the 
escape  of  fire  and  smoke  into  the  adjoining 
building.     The  clause  also  allows  the  use  of 
doors  of   fire-resisting   material   other   than 
iron.     Other  details  are  suggested :  one  that 
the  Council  have  power  to  allow  the  openings 
to  be    constructed  not  exceeding  9ft.  wide. 
Another  clause  refers   to   openings  in  party 
or  external  walls    subsequent    to    existing 
openings,    in    which    case    the    subsequent 
openings  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.     For  any  openings 
made  before  the  passing  of    the"  amended 
Act,  the  owner  or  occupier  is  to  make  an 
application  for  a  certificate  as  to  such  open- 
ings, stating  their  size,  number  of  stories,  use 
and  area  of  building.     These  suggestions  are 
good.      One    other    point    is    the    limit    of 
cubical   contents    suggested   for  trade  pre- 
nuses.     Mr.  Dicksee  proposes,  as  we   have 
seen,  a  limit  of  100,0()0c.ft.  for  buildings  of 
the  warehouse  class,  the  floors  of  which  are 
not  constructed   of  fire-resisting  materials  ; 


but  where  the  floors  are  so  constructed  the 
building  or  division  may  extend  to  the  statu- 
tory   2.JO,()00c.ft.     The    existing   section  7o 
certainly  errs  on  the  side  of  leniency.     The 
suggestion  made  as  to  the  protection  of  metal 
girders,   stanchion  columns,  and  supporting 
walls  and  floors  by  incasing  them  with  con- 
crete, terracotta,  or  metal  lath-and-plaster  is 
a  necessary  one ;  also  the   one  condemning 
wooden  boarding  or  panelling  to  partitions, 
walls,  or  ceilings   not  of  fire-resisting  con- 
struction ;  that  the  spaces  between  the  studs  or 
joists  be  filled  in  solid  with  brick,  concrete, 
or  other  fire-resisting  material,  and  that  no 
space  should  be  left  between  such  panelling 
and    the    wall    partitions,    &c.     There  are 
other  suggested  clauses   to   which  we  may 
refer    another    time.     There    is    certainly 
much  to  be  done  to  make  the  present  Act 
conform  to  our  present  knowledge  of  fire- 
resisting  construction,  and  the  best  means  of 
fire  prevention.     The  sections  as  they  stand 
bear  witness  to   the  tinkering  of   old  Acts 
and  sections.     We  ought  to  have  ■now  a  code 
of  building  rules  that  are  at  once  compre- 
hensive, simple,  and  decisive  in  their  opera- 
tion, applying  to  every  class  of  building  and 
up  to  date.     Sections  74,  7.5,  77  are  instances 
of  revisions  and  interpolations  of  the  older 
Act,  which  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and 
are  constantly  giving  rise  to  disagreements. 
The  importance  of  limiting  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  a  building  in  which  separate  sets  of 
dwelling-rooms  exist  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
question.  One  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  is 
certainly  quite  large  enough  capacity  in  a 
building  to  contain  dwelling- rooms  in  different 
occupations  constructed  in  the  usual  manner 
without  tire-resisting  partitions,  floors,  stairs, 
and  approaches.     Beyond  that  cubical  limit, 
they  ought  to  be  separated  partly  vertically 
by  walls  and  partly   horizontally  by  floors 
of    fire-resisting    construction,     as     in    the 
manner  suggested  :  but  beyond  the  limit  of 
250,000c.ft.,  now  prescribed  for  buildings  of 
the  warehouse  class,   the  divisions  ought  to 
be  by  party-walls   carried   up  between  the 
sets  of  dwellings,  as  a  fire  is  better  confined 
between  vertical  walls  than  in  spaces  limited 
in  part  by  floors  and  in  part  by  partitions. 
The  author    has    obviously  considered  this 
necessity    in    the    suggested    clauses.     In 
buildings  containing    sets    of    offices    other 
than    dwelling-rooms     a     similar    arrange- 
ment   is    provided.     In    both    cases    it    is 
essential    that    the   common    staircase    and 
approaches  should  be  inclosed  within  brick 
walls   of   at    least    one  brick   in  thickness, 
and  the  floors  of  corridors  and  passages  be 
also  invulnerable  to  fire.     "Where  such  pro- 
visions are  made  compulsory  the  risks  of  fire 
with  the  attendant  loss  of  lives  will  be  very 
materially    lessened     in    all    our   buildings 
exceeding  the   limit  of  100,000c.ft.     A  very 
large  jircportion  of  buildings  in  London  are 
used  partly  for  trade  and  partly  as  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  come  within  the  ten-squares  area, 
or  exceed  it  more  or  less.     The  existing  law 
provides  for  them  by  walls  and  floors  and 
approaches     of    non-combustible     character 
where  they  exceed  ten  squares  ;  but  a  great 
deal  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  as  for  those  which  fall  within  the 
limit,  we  have  no  guarantee  at  all. 


Adams,  Max  Clarke,  A.  0.  CoUard,  Banister  F. 
Fletcher,  P.  L.  Forbes,  J.  E.  Hulme,  H.  J. 
Leaning,  W.  G.  B.  Lewis,  F.  W.  Pomeroy, 
H.  B.  Ransom,  H.  A.  Satchell,  H.  Stannus, 
C.  E.  Varndell,  and  A.  M.  Watson,  will  also  open 
on  the  2Sth  inst. 

The  £0110""  -ng  is  the  syllabus  for  the  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  Architectural  Association,  held,  as 
in  former  years,  on  alternate  Friday  evenings  at 
7.30  (and  until  March  25,  1904)  at  the  R.I.B.A. 
room,  9,  Conduit-street,  AV. : — 

Oct.  2.  Annual  Meeting.  Address  by  the  President, 
Henry  T.  Hare,  and  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

Oct.  16.  "  The  Day  School  in  Relation  to  Architectur-il 
Pupilage,"  by  Arthur  T.  Bolton  and  H.  P.  &. 
Mlaule. 

Oct.  2S  (Wednesday).  Om'-eysaz'oif-  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.    8  p.m. 

Nov.    6.    "  Modem  Churches."  by  C.  A.  Nicholson. 

Not.  20.     "  Farm  Buildings,"  by  H.  M.  Cantley. 

Deo.  4.  "  Photography  for  Architects,"  by  Members  o£ 
the  Camera  and  Cycling  Club. 

Dec.  IS.  "  Old  Stucco  and  Plaster  Work,  with  Reference 
to  Modem  Possibilities,"  by  G.  P.  Bankart. 

Jan.    8,1904.  "  Egyptian  Archicture."  by  Hugh  Stannus 

Jan.  22.  "  As  to  the  Making  of  Architects,  with  Examples 
of  Draughtsmanship,"  by  Maurice  B.  Adams. 

Feb.    5.    "Cottage  Homes."  by  W.  A.  Harvey. 

Feb.  19.    "  Comer  Houses,"  by  W.  Henry  White. 

Mar.  4.    "Schools,"  by  John  W.  Simpson. 

Apl.  22.     "  Craftsmanship,"  by  W.  Gilbert. 

May  6.  "The  Value  of  Science  as  an  Architectural 
Curriculum,"  by  A.  E.  Mnnby. 

May  13.    Members'  Supper. 


THE   ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  curricula  of  the  Day  and  Evening  Schools 
of  the  Architectural  Association  have  just 
been  published.  The  classes  are  now  held,  as  for 
man}'  years  past,  at  56,  Great  Marlborough- 
street ;  but  after  Lady  Day,  1901,  the  work  of  the 
Association  will  be  carried  on  at  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Museum  in  Tuftou-street,  Westminster, 
where  the  necessary  alterations  are  in  progress, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  F. R.I.B.A. 
The  Day  School  will  be  under  the  mastership  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  who  has  been  lappointed  this 
session  in  succession  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton.  The 
winter  session  wUl  begin  on  Jlonday,  the  28th  inst. 
The  evening  schools,  at  which  the  lecturers  and 
instructors   are  ilessrs.   Cole  A.   Adams,  Henry 


THE  ENGINEERING  STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  work  of  the  Engineering 
Standards  Committee  has  been  issued  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Leslie  S.  Robertson. 

The  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1901,  when  the  five  leading  technical 
institutions,  the  Civil  Engineers,  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Naval  Architects,  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  and  Electrical  Engineers,  supplied 
funds  and  formed  committees  in  order  to  intro- 
duce into  this  country  a  national  standardised 
system,  and  thus  bring  British  maaufacturerp 
into  line  with  their  American  and  German  rivals. 
The  work  grew  enormously,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, recognising  its  national  importance,  made 
a  grant  of  £3,000  towards  the  expenses,  and  now 
the  leading  manufacturers  are  also  subscribing  to 
the  support  of  the  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee. No  fewer  than  27  committees  have  been 
at  work  during  the  past  three  years,  with  170 
members,  including  25  representatives  of  Govern 
ment  departments. 

Referring  to  the  committee  on  bridges  and 
general  building  construction,  presided  over  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  the  report  says  that  their 
labours  have  been  confined  principally  to  drawing 
up  a  series  of  standards  so  as  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  general  building  construction, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  consider- 
able redaction  from  the  large  number  formerly  in 
vogue,  and  some  of  the  leading  firms  are  already 
adopting  them. 

In  the  matter  of  tramway  rails  the  sub-com- 
mittee have  agreed  upon  a  series  of  standards 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  have  even  been  rolled  abroad  ;  and  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee  on  railway  rails  is  nearing 
completion. 

The  standardising  of  electrical  plant  is  presided 
over  by  Sir  William  Preece,  and  four  sub-com- 
mittees have  been  doing  a  lot  of  useful  work.  The 
sub-committee  on  generators,  motors,  and  trans- 
formers have  been  collecting  evidence  for  the 
determination  of  standard  voltages  and  fre- 
quencies, and  also  the  standard  sizes  for  dynamos 
and  motors.  The  other  electrical  committees  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  cables  and  conduits,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  and  the  temperatures  of 
insulating  materials. 

The  Indian  Government  appointed  a  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  question  of  standard  types- of 
locomotives,  and  they  have  referred  some  of  their 
findings  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Engineering 
Standards  Committee.  It  is  anticipated  that 
great  advantage  will  be  gained  by  the  inter- 
changeability  of  the  different  parts  of  locomotives, 
the  object  being  to  enable  the  British  manu- 
facturers to  deal  with  the  Indian  orders  and 
deliver  the  material  more  quickly,  an  advantage 
hitherto  held  by  Americans  and  Germans  through 
their  system  of  standardisation. 

The  endeavour  of  the  Shipbuilding  Committee 
has  been  to  decide  upon  a  series  of  sections  which 
would  give  sufficient  graduation  and  yet  not  be 
larger  than  could  possibly  be  avoided,  so  as -to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  plant  and  stock  of  rolls 
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to  be  kept  by  tbe  &teel-makers.  This  committee 
has  also  been  difcussing  llie  sizes  of  test  jjieces 
tor  iron  and  steel  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  ani  their  machinery. 

Uhe  BVench  Government  have  sent  over  a  com- 
missioner to  study  the  procedure  and  the  lines 
upon  which  the  Engineering  standards  Com- 
mittee had  been  orgariscd. 


OX   BUILDING   TIMBERS.— XXXV. 

OAK. 

IT^NGLISH  oak  was  commonly  used  for  liling- 
^  battens  in  this  country,  until  sawn  pine 
battens,  introduced  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
displaced  them.  Tiling- battens  were  called 
"  laths  "  when  oak  was  used,  and  the  old  specifi- 
cations described  laths  of  three  kinds — viz.,  heart 
of  oak,  sap  laths,  and  deal  laths  ;  the  heart-of-oak 
laths  were  used  for  tiling,  the  others  for  plaster- 
ing. Before  plastering  laths  were  imported  ready 
sawn — that  is,  when  they  were  cleft  from  lath- 
wood — some  architects  applied  the  old  terms  in 
use  for  oak  laths  to  those  split  from  Baltic  lath- 
wood  ;  hence  in  some  specifications  the  ludicrous 
expressions,  "  heart-of-deal  laths  "  and  "  sap 
laths  "  are  sometimes  found  !  The  old  f.rchitects 
rigidly  excluded  oak  sapwood  from  all  wood  cleft 
into  roofing  "  battens,"  but  their  modern 
successors  .are  content  to  use  pine  sapwood 
for  roofing  and  plastering.  Split  deal  laths  were 
used  at  one  time  for  ceilings  only,  and  oak  sap 
laths  for  covering  wall  studding  and  partitions. 
All  these  laths,  as  well  as  the  heart-of-oak  laths 
for  tiling,  were  cleft  to  Uin.  broad  and  ^in.  thick. 
The  "statute"  (for  everything  in  building  was 
at  one  time  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament) 
recognised  bilt  two  sorts  of  laths — viz.,  "  five- 
foot  laths  "  (live  score  to  the  hundred)  and  "  four- 
foot  laths"  (six  score  to  the  hundred).  These 
were  made  up  in  bundles,  a  bundle  being  a 
"hundred."  Though  the  statute  did  not  ac- 
knowledge it,  there  was  another  lath  made,  one 
3ft.  long,  of  which  size  there  were  seven  score,  or 
HO,  of  these  to  the  "hundred."  It  requires  no 
very  eliiborate  calculation  to  discover  that  aOOft. 
lineal  of  fi\e-fcot  laths,  480ft.  of  fOur-foot  laths, 
and  420ft.  of  three-foot  laihs  made  each  one 
"  hundred  "  or  oLe  "bundle."  It  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  some  trade  custom  would 
tone  down  any  very  rigorous  application  of 
mathematics  to  these  laths,  and  this  really  was 
so,  for  a  "bundle  cf  laths  "  never  exactly  corre- 
sponded to  the  desciiption  in  width,  thickness, 
tale,  or  measure  of  the  pieces  composing  it. 
Thirty  bundles  of  five-foot  made  a  "load," 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  of  4ft.,  and  fifty  of  3ft. 
The  old  lath-renders  in  oak  called  a  radial  cut  or 
split  the  "cleft  grain,"  and  a  tangential  split 
"  felt  grain."  Oak  paling  and  wainscot  panelling 
were  always  cleft  radially,  hence  the  name  "  cleft 
grain";  deal  laths  are  always  cleft  in  the  felt 
grain,  from  lathwood  which,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, is  now  nearly  all  sapwood.  Oak  for  laths 
■was  first  cut  to  the  lengths  required,  then  each 
round  log  was  split  with  wedges  into  small  pieces 
called  "  bolts  "  ;  these  bolts  were  again  cleft  with 
a  "dowl-axe"  by  the  "felt  grain"  into  pieces 
the  width  of  the  laths  required,  usu.il'y  Inin. 
This  operation  was  called  "felting."  Laths 
were  now  cleft  from  these  pieces  by  the 
"  cleft "  in  "  quarter "  grain  with  a  tool 
called  a  "chit."  Forty  feet  of  round  oak 
timber  made  twenty  bundles,  or  hundred 
of  heait  laths,  and  ten  bundles  of  sap  laths. 
In  1700  the  common  price  for  oak  lath  splitting 
in  Sussex  was  from  4;d.  to  lid.  per  bundle,  and 
the  laths,  labour,  and  material  cost  about  '20d.  per 
bundle  for  heart  and  ltd.  per  bundle  for  sap- 
wood.  One  hundred  years  later  (1800)  lath- 
rending  was  worth  Is.  per  bundle,  heart  laths 
sold  for  6s.  and  sap  laths  for  4s.  per  bundle.  A 
"  carriage  "  of  oak  laths  was  GO  bundles,  40  being 
heart  and  '20  sap  laths.  Oak  tile-pins,  or  pegs, 
were  used  to  hang  plain  tiles  on  oak  laths.  A 
peck  of  pins  did  about  three  squares  of  "  healing" 
with  plain  tiling,  the  tiles  being  lOJtin.  by  6]in. 
This  size  was  also  fixed  by  statute' (17th  Edw. 
cap.  4th).  They  were  laid  to  a  7in.  gauge,  each 
square  taking  about  2i  bushels  of  lime  and  five 
bushels  of  sand  in  mortar.  Shingles  were  always 
cleft  from  oak  butts.  They  were  from  Gin. 
to  I'Jin.  long,  and  4in.  or  Sin.  wide.  When 
dressed  they  weie  lin.  thick  at  one  end  and 
tapered  to  not  quite  ,|in.  at  the  other  end. 
Such  shingles  were  in  extensive  use  for  cover- 
ing church  spires  which  were  framed  in  oak. 
Shingles  are  always  laid  on  boarding,  that  is,  the 


whole  surface  to  be  shingled  must  first  be  covered 
with  boarding  laid  as  if  on  a  floor,  and  to  this 
boarding  the  shingles  are  secured  by  nails,  the 
shingles  being  arranged  so  that  the  gauge  shall 
allow  of  "three  waters,"  or  in  plain  English,  one 
shingle  must  overlap  that  immediately  under  it 
for  two-thirds  its  depth,  and  the  second  eme  under 
it  for  one-third  its  depth,  reckoning  in  each  case 
from  the  head  of  the  shingle.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  shingles  are  r2in.  long,  then 
each  would  show  tin.  to  the  weather,  lap  8in.  on 
that  immediately  underlying  it,  and  4in.  on  the 
head  of  the  shingle  in  the  same  course  below.  In 
this  case  if  the  shingle  is  Sin.  wide,  then  it  covers 
20  super,  inches  of  the  roof,  exactly  as  much  as  a  slate 
the  same  size  would  cover  it  laid  to  the  same  lap. 
Thelengthsof  all  the  shingles  in  any  one  horizontal 
course  must  be  the  same — not  so  the  widths  :  they 
may  vary  from  4in.  to  "in.  ;  but  wide  shingles  are 
objectionable,  for  they  are  liable  to  split.  When 
shingles  of  irregular  widths  are  used,  the  vertical 
joints  will  rot  necessarily  come  in  the  centre  of 
the  shingles  below.  They  may  break  "  bond  " 
or  "  joint  "  as  much  as  2in.  when  the  shingles 
are  wide.  Shingle  roofs  are  common  enough  in 
the  States  and  Canada,  though  they  are  not  in 
general  use  here,  probably  on  account  of  our 
damp  dimiite.  With  us  they  are  sometimes  fixed 
in  a  church  spire  instead  of  lead,  when  the  frame- 
work is  wood  ;  but  in  the  countries  named  they 
are  used  in  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  and  shingle 
roofs  there  are  as  common  as  tile  roofs  in  this 
country.  About  one  of  the  last  materials  any 
builder  here  would  think  of  using  for  shingles  is 
Yellow  Pine  (i\  .it ro/jiis) .  Yet  that  wood  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  Canada  and  the  States  for  shingle 
roofs.  Cypress  and  Cedar  are  also  used  in  the 
States  ;  but  the  writer  has  not  come  across  one 
American  specification  which  provides  for  the  use 
of  oak  shingles,  the  only  material  ever  used  for 
the  purpose  in  this  country. 

American  shingles  are  "  breasted,"  or 
"  shaved  "  and  "sawed."  The  shaved  shingles 
are  usually  of  yellow  pine,  varying  lengths  from 
18in.  to  24iD.,  they  are  gin.  thick  at  the  butts, 
and  Jic.  atthe  "points,"  and  the  finished  sur- 
faces are  as  smooth  as  if  planed.  The  American 
architects  usually  specify  that  the  shingles  shall 
be  "  first-class."  Shingles  of  this  quality  must 
answer  to  this  description  : — They  shall  hold  the 
full  length  specified,  the  ends  shall  be  square,  and 
the  butts  cf  extra  thickness  (say  fir  shingles  to 
2Jin.),  the  points  must  be  uniform,  with  no  clips, 
sap  (no  matter  how  slight),  the  smallest  knots, 
shakes,  and  rot,  are  all  ruled  out.  Some  of  the 
Cedar  shingles  used  in  Virginia  are  30in.  long, 
jin.  thick  at  the  butt,  and  tapering  to  gin.  at  the 
point.  A  shingler  will,  of  course,  cover  a  root 
faster  with  big  shingles  like  this  than  with 
small  ones.  The  standard  width  of  a  shingle 
is  4in.,  and  narrower  are  seldom  packed  in 
a  bundle.  Sin.  are  sometimes  made,  and  they 
are  not  objected  to.  A  bundle  of  extra  long 
shingles  will  contain  only  100  ;  one  of  ordinary 
lengths  will  contain  500.  The  best  quality  sawed 
shingles  are  made  of  split  quartered  yellow  pine, 
and  they  are  of  various  lengths  from  12in.  to  18in. 
The  wood  used  must  be  free  from  defects  of  any 
kind;  bastard-cut  shingles  are  always  rejected, 
for  they  are  worthless  in  a  roof.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  faultless  wood  for  shingles  has 
induced  manufacturers  to  put  12in.,  lOin.,  and 
Gin.  "clear  "  qualities  on  the  market ;  that  is,  the 
lengths  specified  are  faultless,  but  the  remainder 
may  be  defective  in  some  way  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  as  the  defects  are  not 
exposed  to  the  weather.  When  yellow  pine 
shingles  are  used  they  are  dipped  in  creosote 
stain,  and  as  an  18in.  shingle  is  usually  laid  Sin. 
to  the  weather,  it  follows  that  the  bond  or  lap  of 
the  shingles  is  fijin.  Two  nails  are  used  to  an 
ordinary  shingle,  and  three  to  a  wide  one.  Cut 
are  better  than  wire  nails,  for  the  latter  soon  rust ; 
1,000  shingling  nails  weigh  about  31b.  A  roof 
to  take  cedar  or  cypress  shingles  may  be  laid  with 
pine  "fencing,"  6in.  by  lin.,  spaced  to  suit  the 
shingles.  Each  course  of  shingles  is  "flashed" 
and  "over-flashed"  against  side  walls.  The 
English  architect  will  be  startled  to  read  that 
specifications  in  the  States  provide  for  flashings 
of  tin  !  The  American  architect  is  developing 
methods  of  construction  peculiar  to  the  States  ; 
these  are  generally  the  outcome  of  peculiar  re- 
([uirements,  general  or  local.  To  build  for 
posterity  there,  houses  must  be  proof  against 
fire,  cyclones,  lightning,  and  earthquakes.  We 
are  not  much  troubled  with  the  three  last,  but  our 
architects  have  to  reckon  on  a  much  more  de- 
structive influence  on  good  building  than  aU  three 


combined— viz.,  that  of  the  ground  landlord. 
The  number  of  shingles  to  a  square  is,  of 
course,  determined  by  the  area  of  the  shingle 
exposed  to  the  weather.  This  area  in  inches, 
divided  into  14,400,  will  give  the  number 
required.  The  number  of  shingles  a  man  will 
lay  on  a  roof  in  a  day  depends  apparently  on  that 
man's  capacity  for  lying  I  For  a  good  day's 
woik  of  eight  hours  any  number  from  2,000  te> 
10,000  is  about  the  figure,  seihject  to  the  condi- 
tion stated.  There  are  men  in  the  States  who  do 
nothing  but  shingling,  as  we  have  men  who  do 
nothing  but  lathing  (for  plasterers),  aLd  these 
specialists  can,  of  course,  cover  a  greater  space  in 
the  same  time  than  an  all-round  hand  ;  but  that 
there  could  be  such  a  difference  as  that  indicated 
is  sheer  absurdity.  We  often  hear  of  the  number 
of  bricks  'cute  Yankees  can  get  Englishmen  te> 
lay  ;  but  if  a  few  truck-loads  of  mortar  are  tipped 
with  a  biirge-load  of  bricks,  and  the  work  ia 
"bedded  and  flushed  "  with  a  steam-roller,  the 
number  of  bucks  a  man  can  lay  in  a  day  is 
simply  astonishing.  When  8hingle-la)ing  and 
bricklaying  are  subjects  of  discussion,  thinglera 
and  bricklayers  write  and  talk  as  if  they  had  taken 
leave  of  their  senses.  The  wiiter  once  asked  a 
competent  bricklayer  who  was  building  anarch 
with  bricks,  every  one  of  which  had  to  be  cut, 
rubbed,  and  moulded  to  templates,  how  many  he; 
could  prepare  and  set  in  that  arch  in  a  day,  he 
replied  ;  "  I  should  consider  it  a  good  day's  work 
if  I  did  as  many  as  I  could  comfortably  carry 
home  in  my  frail."  His  "frail"  was  his  food 
basket ;  and  he  did  not  exaggerate,  for  the  amount 
of  work  a  man  will  do  in  the  day,  whether  at 
shingling  or  bricklaying,  depends  on  the  class  of 
work  he  is  engaged  at,  how  he  does  it,  and  the 
material  he  has  to  use.  English  oak  was,  and 
is  still,  much  used  for  fencing.  An  oak  butt  5ft. 
long  and  15in.  in  diameter  can  be  cleft  into  80 
pales,  and  one  21in.  diameter  into  130  pales. 
Good  pales  are  always  cleft  and  cut  to  straight 
edges  free  from  sapwood.  Oak  is  sawn  into  pales 
so  that  crooked,  knotty,  and  defective  stuff  may 
be  used  which  would  not  be  possible  in  cleft  work. 
The  only  part  of  an  oak  tree  of  any  use  for 
building  is  the  trunk  below  the  first  branches  of 
the  crown  or  head.  All  the  latter  stuff  is,  how- 
ever, not  waste,  for  it  is  worked  up  into  hurdles, 
rough  gates,  fence  rails,  gate-pcsts,  and  other 
farm  work,  the  smaller  pieces  being  used  for  cord- 
wood.  There  is  a  dangtrous  heresy  in  the  home- 
grown timber  trade  which  it  would  be  well  to 
expose,  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  use  of  oak 
in  building.  It  is  well  known  that  before  oaks 
are  felled  it  is  usual  to  remove  the  bark.  This 
peeling,  or  "  tan-fluing,"  begins  in  Sussex  about 
the'middle  of  April,  and  in  the  Midland  counties 
about  the  end  of  that  month.  The  season  for 
stripping  the  oldest  trees  is  generally  over  by 
May -day,  but  young  trees  will  run  through  May 
and  June.  Now  it  has  been  explained  in  these 
articles  that  when  sap  rises  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
it  swells  the  sapwood  and  bursts  the  bark.  In 
this  condition  the  bark  is  easily  stripped ;  but 
when  the  bark  grows  and  knits  together  again  it 
cannot  be  removed. 

When,  therefore,  the  bark  is  to  be  saved  it  -; 
must  be  stripped  when  sap  is  passing  through  the 
sapwood,  and  as  the  tree  is  ieiled  afterwards  the 
sap  is  still  in  it ;  now  timber  merchants  say  that 
if  an  oak  tree  is  felled  in  the  winter  months 
when  the  bark  cannot  be  stripped  the  natural 
sap  is  out  of  the  tree,  and  the  sapwood  in  cleft 
goods  made  from  it  is  perfectly  good  for  use. 
This  statement  is  incorrect.  Oak  sapwooj, 
whether  it  is  felled  in  the  winter  or  summer,  will 
decay  rapidly,  and  is  of  no  value  for  building. 
Architects  should  therefore  condemn  all  oak  sap- 
wood,  without  giving  any  consideration  to  the 
time  when  the  tree  was  cut  down.  The  writer 
has  cut  down  and  converted  many  oaks,  and  he 
never  found  the  slightest  difference  between  the 
durability  of  the  sapwood  of  winter-  and  summer- 
felled  trees  when  both  were  subjected  to  the 
weather  after  having  been  seasoned  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  For  strength  and 
durability  Sussex  oak  always  ranked  highest. 
That  grown  in  South-West  Kent  and  North- 
East  Hants  comes  next,  and  this  classification 
was  arrived  at  after  many  years'  observation 
in  Government  dockyards,  where  oak  was 
almost  exclusively  used  in  building  war-vessels. 
An  English  oak  plank  3in.  thick  will  lose  one- 
third  its  weight  in  seasoning  after  seven  months. 
A  flitch  lOin.  thick  will  take  over  three  years  to 
lose  weight  in  the  same  proportion — that  is,  sup- 
posing both  pieces  to  be  stacked  green ;  hence, 
for  all  building  work,  when  a  tree  is  felled  it 
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should  te  cut  up  at  once  to  the  smallest  thick- 
nesses required  to  facilitate  its  seasoning.  When 
oak  is  steamed  or  boiled  for  twelve  hours  or  more, 
it  seasons  much  more  rapidly  than  if  left  in  its 
naturalstate.  The  medium  height  of  anEnglishoak 
is  about  60ft.,  and  the  extreme  height  liOft.,  the 
clean  stem  being  in  each  case  about  one-half  the 
the  "whole  height.  Hedge-row  trees  are  never  as 
tall  as  those  grown  in'  groves,  but  they  attain  a 
much  greater  diameter.  The  following  list  of 
some  extra-grown  trees  standing  when  English 
oak  timber  was  in  much  greater  demand  for 
building  than  it  is  at  present,  may  be  of  value  as 
thowing  the  size  to  which  oaks  will  grow  under 
favourable  circumstances.  Bedfordshire,  Woburn 
Park,  5ft.  lin.  ;  Berkshire,  Windsor  Park, 
4ft.  gin. ;  Little  Park,  8ft.  :  Euckirghamshire, 
Stow,  5ft.  Sin.  ;  Cheshire,  Buckland  Hill, 
7ft.  8in.  ;  Cornwall,  Mount  Edgecumb,  21't.  loin., 
a  Spanish  chestnut  3ft.  9in.,  with  30ft.  clean 
stem  ;  Devonshire,  Filleigh  Castle  Hill,  oft.  lin.  ; 
Dorset,  Melberry  Park,  Oft.  Tin.,  "  a  curly,  surly, 
knotty  old  monster,  called  Billy  Wilkins "  ; 
Gloucestershire  Ashwick,  6ft.  6in. ;  Hampshire, 
-Strathfieldsay,  3ft.  2in.  ;  Hertfordshire,  Coin 
Green,  5ft.  Sin.  ;  Huntingdon,  Kimbolton 
Park,  4ft.  6in.  ;  Kent,  Knowl,  8ft.  Tin.  : 
Lancashire,  Townley,  4ft.  Tin.  ;  Middlesex, 
Southgace,  4ft.  9ir    ;    Noithamptonshire,  Rock- 


ingham, .5ft.  lin. ;  Xottinghamshire,  Welbeck, 
5ft.  5in. ;  Oxfordshire,  Blenheim,  5ft.,  none 
sound  above  3ft.  9in.  ;  Rutland,  Burley, 
3ft.  lOin.;  Shropshire,  Patshall,  3ft.  2in. ; 
Somersetshire,  Uinton  St.  George,  4ft.  9in.  ; 
Suffolk,  Bentley,  Gft.  Sin. ;  Sussex,  Pttworth, 
Gft.  oin.  ;  Spanish  chestnut,  5ft.  lin.  ;  Warwick- 
shire, Warwick  Park,  5ft.  Sin.  ;  Wiltshire, 
Wardour  Castle,  Tft.  3in.  ;  Worcestershire, 
Hagley  Park,  6ft.  4in.  ;  and  Yorkshire,  Studley 
Park,  6ft.  5in.  All  the  above  dimensions  are 
diameters  at  4ft.  from  the  ground.  An  oak 
growing  in  Sheffield-place,  Sussex,  at  TO  years 
old  was  3ft.  loin,  in  diameter,  which  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  good  soil  when  a 
tree  stands  alone  but  protected  from  strong  winds. 
The  Spanish  chesti.ut  [Vagus  Caslanca)  is  quite 
equal  to  oak  for  building,  but  it  is  not  easily 
transplanted,  on  account  of  its  tap  root,  neither  is 
it  a  forest  tree,  both  of  which  reasons  make  the  wood 
scarcer  in  the  market  than  oak.  In  Susse  x  this  tree 
sometimes  grows  to  a  diameter  of  Oft.  and  over. 
The  Horse-chestnut,  ^Estudus  hipifocastajmni, 
grows  rapidly :  in  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  it 
affords  splendid  shade,  and  is  a  highly  ornamental 
tree  ;  the  wood  is  white,  and  mild  to  work  ;  it 
never  warps.  For  building  it  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever, but  car^'ers  use  it  in  decorative  work.  The 
accompanying  sketches  show  end  fections  of  oak 


and  other  hardwood  logs  at  present  imported  fo 
building.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  (Juebec  oak 
legs  are  badly  shaken.  This  fault  leads  to  great 
waste  in  conversion,  especially  when  small 
scantlings  are  required.  Shakes  are  usaally 
classified  as  "  star"  or  "  ring"  :  many  of  these 
logs  show  both  kinds  combined.  The  grading 
of  Quebec  oak  timber  is  as  follows  : — First 
quality  must  be  free  from  rot,  rotten  knots 
which  affect  the  surrounding  wood,  ring  shakes, 
and  great  or  large  worm  holes  :  small  worm  holea 
and  shakes  allowed  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  culler.  Second  quality  is  all  timber  not  up 
to  first  class,  but  better  than  culfs.  Baltimoie 
sends  most  oak  into  the  English  market.  The 
grading  there  for  sawn  timber  is  "  first," 
"  second,",  and  "culls."  First  quality  must  Be 
not  less  than  Sin.  wide,  free  from  all  defects  ;  but 
sap  is  not  to  be  considered  a  defect  if  it  is  bright 
and  sound.  Second  quality  not  le^s  than  6in. 
wide,  and  at  Sin.  wide  may  have  two  standard 
knots  (a  standard  knot  is  a  sound  one,  which  does 
not  exceed  Ijin.  in  diameter).  Defects  may 
increase  with  the  widths,  but  all  pieces  must  be  free 
from  heart,  dry  rot,  dote,  and  worm-holes.  Culls 
are  all  grades  not  up  to  second  quality.  Quar- 
tered oak  is  also  graded  as  "  first,"  "second," 
and  "  culls."  First  quality  must  be  Sin.  wide 
and  over,  clear  of  all  defects  ;  seconds,  4iD.  Tiid  e 
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and  over,  at  Gin.  wide;  two  standard  knots  or 
a  little  bright  sound  sapwood  will  be  allowed,  but 
no  other  defects,  and  these  may  increase  with  the 
widths.  All  boards  and  planks  must  be  bold,  the 
full  thickness,  have  parallel  edges,  which  must  be 
square,  and  sciuare  ends.  The  standard  lengths 
are  12tt.,  14£t.,  and  16ft.,  and  the  standard  thick- 
nesses lin.,  Irjin.,  llin.,  2in.,  2Mn.,  3in.,  4in., 
.ind  ."iin.  Worm-holes  are  the  most  serious  defect 
in  hardwood  lumber,  and  face-cracks  reduce  it 
one  grade  in  sorting.  Newels  are  cut  square 
outside  the  heart  to  lengths  of  4  ft.  or  multiple  of 
4ft.  ;  on  cross  section  they  are  cut  from  .5in. 
to  loin.  The  Odessa  wainscot-logs  show  the 
prevailing  forms  as  sent  liere ;  the  tree  is  cut 
through  the  heart,  and  each  heart  becomes 
a  wainscot-log,  when  the  corners  are  removed 
as  shown.  The  outline  of  the  sides  of  the 
logs  show  that  in  conversion  for  sashes,  doors, 
or  other  pricing  there  must  he  a  consider- 
able amount  of  waste.  Each  log  is  hollow-backed 
as  a  rule,  and  this  irregularity  cuts  to  waste,  this 
being  greater  in  the  narrower  boards  at  the  sides 
than  those  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  log. 
Austrian  oak  wainscot  logs  are  generally  of 
much  larger  size  than  the  (Jdessa  logs.  Conse- 
quently there  is  less  weight  in  cutting  them  up. 
The  wood,  too,  is  mild  in  working,  so  that  a 
Trieste  oak  log  is  preferred  by  builders  to  that 
imported  from  any  other  place.  Libau  oak  planks 
are  shown  in  f^iur  sketches,  each  pair  representing 
different  ends  of  the  same  piece.  Tt  will  be 
noticed  that  the  planks  taper  from  6in.  to  Tin. 
along  the  backs,  a  fault  which  gives  rise  to  much 
waste  in  conversion.  Some  Honduras  mahogany 
and  cedar  logs  are  badly  shaken,  as  shown.  The 
teak  logs  will  be  referred  to  in  the  next  article. 


THE    TROPOSED    FURTHER    WIDENING 
OF   EAST   STRAND. 

TUE  triangular  site  acquired  by  the  London 
County  Council  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand,  between  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Clement  Danes  and  bounded  by  Newcastle- 
street  and  the  eastern  arm  of  Aldwych,  has  now 
'leen  almost  cleared  of  buildings,  and  increasing 
interest  attaches  to  the  four  or  five  alternative 
proposals  for  further  widening  this  section  of  the 
Strand.  Each  scheme  is  indicated  on  the  vacant 
land  between  the  island  churches  by  ranges  of 
poles  and  boards,  the  boards  being  painted  in 
different  colours  to  indicate  the  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  frontage  line  proposed.  The  Improve- 
ments Committee  of  the  County  Council  have 
announced  that  they  propose  after  the  summer 
recess  to  bring  up  a  definite  recommendation  as 
regards  this  frontage.  The  committee  remind 
members  of  the  Council  that  the  scheme  which 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  Council  was  one  which 
embraced  certain  suggestions  made  by  the  Koyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  slightly  modified  to 
make  the  crescent  road  (Aldwych)  connecting  the 
new  main  street  with  the  Strand  more  sym- 
metrical. By  this  scheme  a  minimum  width  of 
100ft.  was  to  be  provided  for  the  Strand,  as  well 
as  for  the  streets  leading  to  Holborn  and  now 
named  Aldwych  and  Kingsway.  The  width  of 
the  Strand  gradually  increased  to  IGOft.  to  the 
east,  and  also  to  the  west  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand 
Church,  in  order  to  provide  a  minimum  width  of 
■'lOft.  for  the  traffic  on  each  side  of  the  church. 
In  the  large  open  space  between  the  eastern  end 
of  the  crescent  site  and  the  western  side  of  St. 
element  Danes  Church,  the  Council  agreed  on 
March  13,  1900,  to  allot  to  the  Gladstone 
Jlemorial  Committee  a  site  for  the  purpose  of  the 
monument  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  memorial 
committee. 

The  committee  have  recently  had  before  them, 
however,  a  letter  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  calling  attention  to  a  suggestion 
by  Mr.  Uamo  Thornycroft,  R.A.,  of  considerable 
amendment  of  the  Council's  line  for  the  northern 
frontage  of  the  Strand  between  the  two  churches, 
■with  a  view  (n)  to  bringing  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  into  alignment  with  the  centre 
of  the  thoroughfare  ;  (A)  to  making  the  direction 
of  the  thoroughfare  aim  at  the  front  of  the  church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  not  at  one  corner  of  it ; 
and  (r)  to  securing  for  the  future  a  good  view  of 
the  Courts  of  Justice  to  all  approaching  that 
building  from  the  Strand  on  the  west.  The  Royal 
Institute  has  stated  that  although  in  entire  artistic 
sympathy  with  Jlr.  Thornycroft's  scheme,  it  is 
fully  alive  to  the  dilliculties,  financial  and  other- 
wise, in  the  way  of  its  execution,  and  the  R'^yal 
Institute  has  therefore  suggested  a  modification 
which  it  thinks  could  be  carried  out  with  a  com- 


paratively small  sacrifice  of  pecuniary  interest, 
and  would  practically  secure  the  advantages  of 
Mr.  Thornycroft's  scheme.  By  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft's proposal  the  portion  of  the  Strand  between 
the  eastern  end  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  Church  and 
Aldwych  would  be  widened  to  an  average  wid  th 
of  150ft.  ;  by  the  Royal  Institute's  plan  the 
average  width  would  be  about  ISOtt.  The  Royal 
Institute  has  contended  that  by  carrying  out  its 
plan  a  better  view  would  be  afforded  of  both 
churches  from  either  end,  and  also  of  the  Law 
Courts,  .and  the  apparent  narrowing  of  the  S.rand 
at  the  point  in  question  would  be  obviated,  and 
that,  although  the  eastern  end  of  the  crescent 
site  would  not  be  entirely  symmetrical  with  the 
western  end,  this  would  be  observable  only  on 
paper,  and  would  not  be  seen  when  the  actual 
work  was  carried  out.  The  Royal  Institute  has 
also  pointed  out  that  by  further  widening  the 
Strand  in  the  manner  suggested  the  sharp, 
awkward  corner  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
crescent  site,  as  contemplated  by  the  Council's 
plan,  would  be  avoided. 

The  committee  have  also  had  before  them  a 
letter  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  suggesting 
that  the  fullest  consideration  should  be  given  to 
Mr.  Thornycroft's  proposal,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Further  Strand  Improvement  Committee, 
forwarding  a  plan  showing  an  amended  line 
suggested  by  that  committee,  the  line  being 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  originally  proposed 
by  Ml-.  Thornycroft. 

The  committee  add  that  they  were  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Royal  Institute,  and  accordingly  invited 
certain  of  its  representatives  and  also  Mr. 
Thornycroft  to  meet  them  on  the  site  in  order 
that  they  might  fully  explain  their  proposals  to 
them,  and  they  have  since  had  before  them  a  plan 
submitted  by  the  Royal  Institute  showing 
definitely  the  scheme  which  it  now  proposes. 

A  further  suggestion  was  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Council's  superintending  architect, 
by  which  plan  the  average  width  of  the  Strand 
would  be  115ft.  Mr.  Thornycroft  at  his  inter- 
view with  the  committee  expressed  himself  as 
being  generally  in  accord  with  the  proposal  now 
made  by  the  Royal  Institute. 

If  the  modification  originally  suggested  by  Mr. 
Thornycroft  were  carried  out,  it  would  necessitate 
the  addition  to  the  public  way  of  the  Strand  and 
Aldwych  of  land  which  would  otherwise  be  let 
for  building  purposes,  and  is  valued  by  the 
Council's  valuer  at  £350,000  ;  the  loss  of  recoup- 
ment if  the  Council  were  to  adopt  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  now  accepted  by  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft, is  estimated  at  £70,000 ;  while  the  loss  to 
the  Council  if  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Council's  superintending  architect  were  adopted 
is  estimated  at  £59,000. 

The  final  recommendation  of  the  committee 
and  the  Council's  attitude  towards  it  will  be 
awaited  with  considerable  interest,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  rival  proposals  on  the  site  suggests 
that  the  modified  R.I.B.A.  scheme  would  prob- 
ably prove  in  the  end  the  most  remunerative,  as 
well  as  most  conducive  to  the  amenities  of  the 
widened  thoroughfare. 


THE  NEW  POST  OFFICE,  PIETER- 
MARITZBURG. 

THE  new  General  Post  and  Telegraphic  Offices, 
for  which  the  tender  of  Jlessrs.  Williams 
and  Bell,  at  £101,300,  has  been  accepted,  are  to 
be  erected  in  Longmarket-street,  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  on  the  site  between  the  Victoria  Club  and 
Messrs.  Randies,  Bros.,  and  Hudson's  warehouse. 
An  inspection  of  the  contract  plans,  says  the 
X'lliil  iniiiesx,  shows  that  they  are  based  on  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  composite  require- 
ments of  modern  structures  and  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  several  of  the  most  successfully 
executed  offices  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
In  an  extensive  basement  provision  is  made  for 
the  main  cable  system  and  distribution  services, 
allied  with  storage  and  linemen  accommodation. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  public  is  brought  by 
different  entrances  into  direct  and  close  touch  with 
the  post  and  telegraph  offices  and  savings  bank, 
each  of  which  is  so  divided  as  to  be  practically 
self-contained,  though  once  within  the  precincts 
of  the  building  business  with  the  whole  can  bo 
despatched  without  leaving  and  re-entering  from 
the  street.  Ready  ingress  and  egress,  con- 
spicuous position  of  posting  boxes,  privacy  of 
telegraphic  and  monetary  operations,  are  salient 
features. 


The  drawings  of  the  raain'postal  hall,  with  its 
floriated  columns  and  arcading  reaching  to  a 
height  of  2S£t.,  and  circular  counter,  exhibit  quite 
a  sumptuous  apartment.  The  savings  bank  has 
clerical  accommodation  on  the  floor  above,  with 
facilities  for  even  further  extension.  The  two 
upper  stories  are  devoted  to  the  administration  of 
the  post  and  telegraph  departments  and  telephone 
exchange,  with  most  ample  public  and  private 
staircases,  corridor,  waitiog  spaces,  and  luncheon 
and  cloak  rooms.  The  elevations,  which  are  to  he 
executed  entirely  in  dressed  Natal  stone,  with 
ornamental  features  at  various  points,  are  based 
on  a  somewhat  earlier  phase  of  the  Renaissance 
than  is  generally  in  vogue,  and  though  in 
harmony  with  other  Government  buildings  in  the 
city,  thereby  present  a  marked  distinctiveness  of 
character.  The  main  fa(,'ade  measures  in  length 
236ft.,  with  returns  extending  some  100ft.  to  side 
carriageways.  This,  with  boldly-carved  ends, 
copper-covered  turrets,  granite-shafted  porticoes, 
and  massively  wrought  central  archway,  is  cer- 
tainly of  bold  and  dignified  appearance,  and  when 
completed  will  rank  not  only  among  the  most 
e.xtensive,  but  be  one  of  the  finest  architectural 
edifices  in  South  .Vfrica. 

Mr.  William  Lucas,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.V.LA., 
whose  design  was  unanimously  chosen  by  a  Board 
of  Referees,  has  been  intrusted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  drawings  and  supervision  of  the 
work. 


RURAL    HYGIENE.* 

THE   third  edition  of  this  useful  little   work 
contains     a    series    of    essays    by    George 
Vivian    Poore,    M.D.,     F.R.C.P.,    Professor   of 
Medicine,  University  College,  London,  &c.     Dr. 
Poore  treats  on  a  variety  of  subjects.     There  are 
chapters  on  the  Concentration  of   Population  in 
Cities,   Modern  Sanitation,  Hygienic  Units,  The 
House,  Air,   Water,    Experiences   in   a  Country 
Town,    Water    Supply,    Burial,  and    others,  in 
which  the  author  bases  his  remarks  on  a  varied 
experience,    and    upon    reliable   data.      In    the 
chapter,  "  Concentration  of  Population  in  Cities," 
the  author  makes  some  sensible  remarks.     He  says 
crowds  of  independent  and  idle  persons  settle  in 
towns  because  they  can  find  a  greater  variety  of 
methods  of  killing  time,  or  because  there  is  more 
civilisation  than  in  the  country.    But  what  is  civil- 
isation, asks  Dr.  Poore':'      A   recent   anonymous 
writer  (the  author  of  "Behind  the  Bungalow  ") 
speaks  of  this  "half-hatched  civilisation  of  ours, 
which  merely  distracts    our   energies  by  multi- 
plying our  needs,  and  leaves  us  no  better  off  than 
we  were    before   we    discovered    them."     Some 
useful  remarks  are  made   as  to   "  death  rates, 
which    are    often    misleading   when    applied  to 
seaside  resorts  and  other  localities.     Certain  facts 
must  be  taken   into   consideration — the  mobility 
of  the  population  ;  for  a  man  who  has  contracted 
a   fatal    disease,   say    in    London,   may    die    at 
Croydon,  Brighton, "the  Riviera,  &c.     Estimated 
death  rates  are  often  very  erroneous.     Thus  the 
last  census  showed  that  the  estimated  population 
of  West  Ham  was  5S,278  in  excess  of  the  truth. 
JIany  other  towns  had  made  similar   errors,  so 
that    "estimated    populations"    are    unreliable.' 
Correction    must    also    be    made    for    abnormal 
age   distribution.     Thus   in  Central   London,  as 
the  author  remarks,  there   is  a  great  deficiency 
of     persons     at     the     extreme     and    vulnerable 
periods   of  life,   and   it   is   largely  made   up  of 
selected  adults  imported  from  the  country,  and 
this  helps  to  keep  the  death-roll  low.     "  A.s  it  is, 
the  high  death  rate  of  the  centre  is  diluted  by  the 
low  death  rate  of  the  outskirts,  and  the  healthi- 
ness of   Hampstead,    Lewisham,  and  other  out- 
lying districts    conceals    the    condition    of    the 
centre."     Identical   age    periods    are    the  most 
certain.     Dr.  Poore  disputes  the   statement   that 
London  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world,  which 
he   regards   as   fallacious,    because,    taking    the 
death-rate  of  children  under  five  from  all  causes 
in   England,    it   is   seen   the  highest  death-rate 
among   children   was   in    Lancashire,    the   next 
highest  the   county  of   London,  and  the  lowest 
was  in  the  county  of  Dorset.     The  author  ex- 
amines in   detail  the  child   mortality  in  several 
London  districts.  After  a  comparison  of  districts, 
the  author  shows  that  to  Liverpool  belongs  the 
distinction    of     being     the    most     unwholesome 
place  for  little  children   in   the    whole  country, 
and   the    Strand    (the   very   centre   of  London) 
conies  next.     We  do  not  follow  the  author  in  all 
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his  conclusions.  He  siiys  "  the  vrorst  districts  in 
Hampshire  are  below  the  average  of  the  ■whole 
kingdom  in  the  matter  of  infant  mortality."  It 
may  be  so  with  regard  to  infant  mortality  ;  hut 
it  we  take  other  statistics  of  adults,  the  compari- 
son is  not  so  unfavourable.  The  remarks  on  over- 
crowding are  interesting,  and  full  of  useful 
statistics.  One  table  is  given  which  shows  that 
the  mortality  of  London  as  a  whole,  taken  as 
1,000,  is  1-i  or  1.5  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
England  and  Wales.  But  can  we  fully  rely  upon 
these  statements  'r  At  any  rate,  the  death  rates 
of  many  districts  of  London — Haifipstead,  Brix- 
ton, Streathani,  Lewi>ham,  and  many  East-end 
districts — have  a  percentage  much  below  that  of 
England  and  Wales.  That  the  Lonilon  fogs  and 
overcrowding  raise  the  death  rate  will  not  be 
disputed  ;  and  the  author's  conclusions  on  our 
modern  cities,  and  the  rage  for  tenement  houses, 
model  dwellings,  and  flats  cannot  be  questioned. 
He  instances  the  public  health  in  Chicago,  where 
the  death  rate  from  zymotic  causes  is  consider- 
ably more  than  that  in  London,  owing  to  the 
overcrowded  buildings  on  a  small  area.  The 
modern  hotel  or  block  of  tenements  is  pointed  to 
as  favouring  the  worst  conditions,  where  each 
floor  ventilates  into  the  floor  above ;  while  the 
lifts  drive  the  air  from  one  floor  to  another 
■without  renewing  it.  Many  of  the  unhealthful 
conditions  of  London  life  and  overcrowded 
buildings  are  dealt  with — the  difficulty  of  loco- 
motion, for  instance.  As  the  author  observes  : 
' '  The  check  put  upon  freedom  of  locomotion  by 
overcrowding  and  the  time  occupied  in  going 
from  point  to  point  more  than  counterbalance 
the  shortness  of  the  distance  we  have  to 
travel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  vertical 
movement  requires  twenty  times  the  force  of 
horizontal  movement."  The  defective  provisions 
of  the  London  Building  Act  and  the  Model 
By-laws  are  criticised,  and  some  good  suggestions 
are  made.  Our  auth  r  holds  up  to  condemnation 
the  building  societies,  and  exposes  many  of  their 
failings,  and  the  hardship  inflicted  on  artisans 
who  start  in  life  with  a  mortgage  round  their 
necks.  We  have  no  space  left  to  enter  into  other 
topics  discussed  relating  to  sanitary  subjects  and 
country  life.  Br.  Poore's  experience  as  a  prac- 
tical hygienist  leads  him  to  point  out  many  of  the 
deficiencies  of  our  modern  systems  of  sanitation, 
the  utilisation  of  sewage,  and  the  productive  value 
of  the  soil  when  properly  treated.  The  chapter 
on  "  Hygienic  Units,  the  Living  Earth,  and  Cir- 
culation of  Organic  Matter  "  is  worth  reading  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  many  questions  of  rural 
health  and  economy. 


SUBWAY  AND  MOTOR  ACCIDENTS. 

ACCORDING  to  the  precautions  made  against 
fire  and  mishaps  in  the  American  subways 
or  tunnels,  no  sort  of  catastrophe  as  that  which 
befell  the  hapless  victims  in  the  Paris  Subway 
could  happen.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the 
Eiigini'erinii  Record  that  the  precautions  against  fire 
in  the  subway  divisions  of  the  New  York  Rapid 
Transit  Railway  are  elaborate.  A  water  main 
runs  along  the  wall,  with  reels  of  hose  at  frequent 
intervals,  which  will  furnish  powerful  streams 
for  putting  out  any  fire  that  may  break  out.  The 
trains  will  be  made  of  metal  cars,  not  the  wooden 
type  used  in  Paris,  and  the  insulation  of  the 
electricil  equipment  is  very  heavy.  In  short,  the 
engineers  of  this  road  are  said  to  have  prepared 
their  plans  so  that  such  an  accident  as 
happened  in  Paris  is  improbable.  These  pre- 
cautions are  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of 
possible  accidents.  There  should  certainly  be  a 
hose  laid  on  with  a  supply  of  water.  The  cars, 
too,  should  be  of  metal  or  constructed  with  some 
other  substance,  such  as  uralite,  to  render  them 
incombustible.  These  two  precautions  would 
reinsure  the  public,  and  the  alarm  and  panic 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  fire  and  smoke  would 
be  avoided.  But  a  mad  rush  to  the  exits  by  a 
panic-stricken  crowd  is  a  possible  event  which 
ought  to  be  provided  for  by  well-lighted  stair- 
ways with  landings  at  intervals  and  handrails, 
and  lifts  of  fire-resisting  cages.  Even  the  most 
elaborate  equipment  has  often  failed  in  a  panic 
from  some  insignificant  cause,  such  as  the  sudden 
extinguishing  of  the  lights  in  the  tunnels,  which 
cannot  be  too  well  lighted,  with  a  double  source 
of  supply — gas  as  well  as  electricity. 


A  SAFETY   SWINGING  SCAFFOLD. 

A  SAFETY  swinging  scaffold,  designed  parti- 
cularly for  use  in  the  facing  of  high  build- 
ings of  steel-frame  or  ferro- concrete  construction, 
which  have  an  outside  covering  of  brick,  terra- 
cotta, or  stone,  has  recently  been  patented  by 
AV.  H.  Ellis  and  Companj',  of  Cincinnatti,  and 
successfully  used  by  them  on  the  fifteen  -  story 
concrete-steel  Ingalls  Building  in  Cincinnati, 
now  nearly  completed,  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated in  ih<i  Eniiimrriiiq  Rccoid  of  May  23  and 
July  18,  1903.  The  "Ellis"  scaffold  consists 
substantially  of  a  platform  in  sections,  suspended 
by  wire  cables  from  brackets  supported  by  the 
walls  of  the  building  at  window  openings  in 
an  upper    story,  as  indicated    in    the    drawing. 


Each  pair  of  cables  supporting  the  platform 
sections  passes  over  two  sheaves  in  the  hori- 
zontal member  of  a  bracket,  and  is  held  by 
a  clamp  inside  the  building.  The  platform  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  block  and 
tackle  attached  to  the  cables,  and  may  be  held  at 
any  height  convenient  for  the  work.  The  plat- 
forms have  solid  floors,  preventing  the  dropping 
of  materials,  and  an  outside  guard-rail,  insuring 
the  safety  of  the  men.  Preferably  the  sections 
are  placed  to  abut,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
staging  along  a  whole  side  jr  clear  round  the 
building,  so  that  the  work  may  be  completely 
finished  to  any  given  level  before  raising  the 
scaffold.  Other  advantages  of  this  scaffold 
besides  those  indicated  are  that  the  sidewalk  and 
the  portions  of  the  building  below  it  are  not 
obstructed,  and  the  work  below  may  be  left  com- 
pletely finished  instead  of  haWng  putlog  holes  to 
be  filled  afterwards. 


i 


The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Ericsson  was  celebrated  in  New  York  by  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  statue  in  Battery  Park.  The  statue  is  the 
work  of  John  Scott  Hartley. 


COMMISSION   HUNTING. 

THE  Amerieiin  Architect  tells  a  tale  which 
points  a  moral,  perhaps  not  quite  without 
point  this  side  of  the  water.  It  seems  that 
recently  a  certain  California  town  was  notified 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  consented  to  make  it  one 
of  the  beneficiaries  under  his  benevolent  system  of 
increasing  the  educational  opportunities  of  his 
adopted  country,  whereat  there  was  at  once  public 
rejoicing,  and  a  special  rubbing  of  hands  on  the 
part  of  the  library  trustees.  Their  exultation 
was,  however,  quickly  chiUed  by  receiving  from  a 
certain  architect  a  long  communication,  in  which 
he  claimed  that  it  was  due  solely  to  his  unaided 
personal  efforts  that  this  happy  result  had  been 
achieved,  and  that  consequently  he  wished  the 
trustees  to  understand  that  he  considered  that  he 
had  valid  claim  upon  them  for  appointment,  at 
the  usual  full  commission,  as  architect  to  the  pro- 
posed new  building ;  and  he  further  generously 
offered  to  work  over  without  charge  a  certain 


design  prepared  by  him  for  the  library  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  new  selected  site  and  fit  it  to  Mr. 
Carnegie's  gift.  In  support  of  his  claim  he 
narrated  how,  finding,  in  190'2,  that  the  town  had 
no  library,  he  "  tooK  the  trouble  to  locate  one  or 
two  of  the  library  trustees" — entire  strangers 
to  him — and  suggested  that  they  should  approacli 
Mr.  Carnegie,  but  was  told  that  an  unavailing 
attempt  had  already  been  made.  The  architect, 
however,  felt  sure  that  should  he  prepare  a  new 
design  and  submit  it  to  Mr.  Carnegie  the  prayer 
would  be  granted  and  the  town  secure  it?  library, 
and  he  would  prepare  such  design  if  it  were  to  be 
understood  that  he  should  be  appointed  architect 
to  the  building  at  the  usual  commission.  This 
proposition  he  now  maintains  was  accepted, 
and  he  argues  that  as  Mr.  Carnegie  had  experi- 
enced a  chaffge  of  heart  it  must  be  because 
of  his  efforts,  and  he  consequently  calls  upon 
the  trustees  to  make  good  the  promise  he  received. 
In  support  of  his  contention  he  offers  further 
proof  which  on  the  face  of  things  seems  likely  to 
be  of  questionable  worth,  for  among  other  things 
he  declares  that  the  design  proposed  by  him  "  is, 
or  should  be,  still  in  your  [their]  possession," 
while  it  seems  to  us  his  claim  would  have  been 
stronger  if  he  could  have  declared  that  it  was  in 
Jlr.  Carnegie's  possession  or  had  even  been 
seen  by  that  gentleman.  The  trustees  rejoin 
by  saying  that  in  some  degree  the  tale  is  true, 
but  that  in  one  all-essential  particular  the  claimant 
is  at  fault,  for  they  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
named  by  the  architect  as  having  closed  the  bar- 
gain with  him  was  not  capable  of  binding  them, 
since,  although  now  one  of  the  trustees,  he  was  not 
at  that  particular  time  a  member  of  the  Board,  but 
wassimplyoneofacertain private  committee  which 
at  that  time  was  endeavouring  to  secure,  by 
public  subscription,  enough  money  to  build  the 
library  without  Mr.  Carnegie's  help.  Apparently 
the  architect  has  drawn  hastj'  conclusions  from 
insufficient  premises,  and  must  content  himself 
with  being  one  of  the  architects  invited  by  a 
properly  empowered  board  of  trustees  to  submit  a 
design  in  competition  with  other  architects.  The 
moral  drawn  from  this  is  that  when  one  sets  out 
to  "locate"  a  trustee  he  should  do  it  with  the 
same  scrupulous  care  he  would  practise  when 
visiting  a  land-office.  Hares  are  not  the  only 
thing  that  a  hungry  man — anxious  for  a  dinner 
or  for  a  job — should  take  particular  care  in 
catching. 


BUILDING    SAND. 

rjlHERE  are  three  kinds  of  sand  used  in  building 
I  — namely.  Pit,  River,  and  Sea  Sand,  all  of 
which  were  originally  produced  by  the  action  of 
running  water  on  tock  of  some  kind.  The  process 
was  something  like  this  : — At  first  large  blocks  of 
stone  were  detached  from  their  beds  by  river 
currents,  or  from  cliffs  by  breakers  along  some 
sea  coast.  These  angular  blocks  were  ground 
against  each  other  until  they  became  rounded 
boulders,  the  waste  being  sand.  This  grinding 
action  being  continuous,  the  boulders  were 
gradually  worn  down,  and  in  course  of  time 
became  shingle,  and  finally  the  shingle  itself 
was  rolled  and  ground  until  the  whole  become 
sand.  Sand  will  necessarily  be  of  the  same 
mineralogical  character  as  the  rock  from  which 
it  was  derived,  the  waste  of  a  granite  rock  being 
sand  with  grains  of  (juartz,  felspar,  and  mica  : 
that  of  a  hard  limestone  rock  grains  of  pure  lime- 
stone, whilst  soft  rocks  like  chalk  yield  no  grains, 
for  constant  rolling  and  attrition  in  water  con- 
vert them  ultimately  into  calcareous  mud. 
Nature  sometimes  reverses  this  process,  convert- 
ing loose  sands  into  sandstones,  and  as  many  such 
derivative  rocks  have  been  worn  down  and  con- 
verted into  sand  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  often 
or  how  long  the  same  materials  have  previously 
existed  as  loose  sand  or  as  compact  sandstone.  It 
is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  many  beds  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  are  built  up  with  sands  the 
grains  of  which  are  spherical,  a  shape  they  could 
only  have  attained  by  being  windblown  in  a  dry 
state  across  some  desert,  or  along  a  sea-shore. 
Water- worn  quartz  sands  are  never  so  round  in 
the  grain  as  those  produced  by  a  sand-blast.  All 
sandstones  and  grits — in  fact,  all  non-calcareous 
sedimentary  rocks — are  built  up  with  materials 
originally  derived  from  the  breaking  up  by 
chemical  and  mechanical  agencies  of  granitic  and 
schistose  rocks,  the  substances  so  obtained  washed, 
sorted,  and  deposited  by  running  water,  or  held 
in  solution  by  it  form  the  whole  bulk  of 
all  our  sands  "and  sandstones.  Sandstones  are 
sands  which  have  been  consolidated  by  pressure, 
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and  ihe  infiltration  of  some  cementing  matter  such 
as  silica,  lime,  or  hydrous  oxide.     The  first  sand- 
stones were  therefore  derived  from  the  waste  of  fire- 
formed  rocks,  tlie  suceeeding  sandstones  from  the 
waste  of  watur-formed  rocks,     fiandstones  of  the 
older   geological    formations,    pre-Cambrian   und 
Cambrian,    have    mineral   constituents    in   such 
condition   as   show    them    to    he    more   directly 
related  to  granites  than  the  sands  and  sandstones 
<  if  more  recent  formations.     The  closer  any  sand 
is  deposited  to  the  parent  rock  the  more  unlike 
will  the  grains  be  in   mineral   composition  and 
.size,  and  the  farther  a  sand  is  curried  the  more 
perfect  will   be  the   sorting   of    the   material  in 
every   way.     Any   mass    of    even-grained    sand 
carries  in  itself  evidence  that  it  has  travelled  a  long 
distance  from  itj  source,  for  water  transit  separates 
one   mineral   from  another  on   account  of   their 
different  specific  weights,   and   coarse  fragments 
from  fine  by  the  v.irying  velocities  of  the  current. 
Water  flowing   rapidly   will   bear   along  with  it 
i-hingle  and  fine  sand.     As  the  velocity  decreases 
the   coarser   pebbles   will   be   dropped,   then  the 
finer,  and  last  of  all  the  sand  itself,  for  with  loss 
(if  velocity  water  loses   its   transporting  power. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  sands 
and  shingle   were   not  originally   "created"  as 
such,  nor  were  they  deposited  where  they  are  now 
found  by  any  other  agency  than  that  of  running 
water.     It   is   also   clear   that  whatever  may  be 
their  position  at  present,  they  formed  at  one  time 
the  bottom  of  a  sea,  lake,  or  other  large  sheet  of 
water.     The  questions  suggested  by  a  visit  to  any 
sandpit  are — (1)  Of  what  mineral,  or  minerals,  is 
this  sand  composed?     (2)  From  what  kind  of  rock 
was  it  derived  ?     (3)  Where  was  the  parent  rock 
situated  '■!     (4)  To  what  geological  formation  did 
it  belong?      (.5)  How  did  this  sand  come  here? 
(6)  Is  it  sharp  and  angular?     (7)  and  finally  (8) 
Is  it  clean?      The  two   last   questions  affect  its 
valueforbuildingpurposes,  the  first  five  do  not,  and 
are  of  interest   chiefly   to   the   mineralogist  and 
geologist.     From  a  barge  anchored  in  the  Thames 
men  dredge  up  ballast  from  the  river  bod.    What 
is  this  ballast  ?     On  examining  it  carefully,  the 
•constituent  fragments   are   seen   to   vary  in  size 
from  fine  sand  to  shingle.     The  material  is  easily 
recognised  as  being   flint,   with  gains  of  chalk. 
The  flint  is  "sharp" — that  is,  the  angles  pro- 
duced by  friction  are  plainly  seen,   and  may  be 
felt.     The  chalk  is  rounded,  and  this  is  so  be- 
cause flint   is   hard   and   chalk  is  soft.     All  the 
material  in  this  ballast  is  "  clean,"  forithasbeen 
deposited  in  water  moving  at  a  sufficiently  high 
velocity  to  carry  away  any  clay  there  may  have 
been  mixed  with  it.     Flint  is  a  material  common 
to  all  chalky  beds,   and  it  is  more  abundant  in 
the    "Upper    Chalk" — that    of     Norwich    and 
ilargate — than   it    is    in   the    "Lower   Chalk" 
— that     of     Merstham,     Dorking,     and     Folke- 
stone.    Quartz    is     pure    silica    (SiOj.),    and    it 
is     always     found     crystallised,     each     crystal 
being  usually  a  six-sided  prism,  ending  in  six- 
eided  pyramids.     A  cubic  foot  of  quartz  weighs 
exactly  le-^i^lb.,  and  a  cubic  yard  about  two  tons. 
Flint   is  amorphous   silica  with  traces    of   lime, 
alumina,  and  iron,   the   three   latter   substances 
together  not  making  quite  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.     Flint  and  quartz  are,  therefore,  practi- 
ciUy  the  same  substance,  the  only  difference  being 
that   one  is  found    of   a   shapeless   (amorphous) 
nodule,  and  the  other  a  shapely  crystal  built  up 
on   the  mathematically  correct   principles  which 
constitute  two  of    the  "regular"  solids.     It  is 
certain  that  when  the  calcareous  mud  (now  known 
as  "chalk")  was  deposited  on  some  ancient  sea 
bottom,  the  flints  now  found  in  layers  in  that 
chalk  were  not  m  existence.     Where,  then,  did 
they  come  from,  and  how  did  they  get  into  the 
chalk  ?     Sea   water   contains    a    small    quantity 
of  silica  in  solution.     Certain   organisms,  such  as 
sponges  and    diatoms,    provide  themselves    with 
silicious  skeletons  or  coverings,  the  material  for 
•which  they  obtain    from   the   water,  and   these 
organisms  when    decayed   furnish  silica  for  the 
flints.     The  strange  shape  and  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  flints  show  them  to  be  mineral  aggrega- 
tions   which    were    formed   round    a  nucleus  of 
decaying  organic  matter.     Flints,  therefore,  grew 
in  the  chalk  after  it  was  deposited  as  mud,  and 
they  did  so  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  silica  in 
an  amorphous    condition   which   had  previously 
been  held  in  solution  by  the  sea-water  in  which 
the  chjlk  mud   was   deposited.     It  is  estimated 
that  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  material  in 
the  rocks  which  form   what   is   known    as   the 
earth's  crust  is   silica.     This  peculiar  substance, 
whether  crystallised   or  amorphous,  is  insoluble 
in    water   and   all    acids    except    hydrofluoric ; 


but     it     may     be     dissolved    in     alkalies    with  I 
great  ease.     JSilica,  crystallised  as  quartz,  which 
is    the    chief    constituent    of    all    sands,    grits, 
and  sandstones,  may  be  obtained  as  a  fine  powder 
by  heating  flint  to   redness  and  throwing  it  into 
water :  the    resulting  friable  substance  is  easily 
ground  to  any  degree  of  fineness  required.     The 
broken  flints  in  Thames  ballast  came  from  chalk 
beds    through    which   the   rii'fer   and   its   tribu- 
taries   have    cut   their    w.iy.     The   beds   of  flint 
gravels   found  in   the   Thames    Valley,  at   some 
ilistance  it  may  be  from  the  present  river  bank, 
were  all  derived  from  great  chalk  deposits  now 
completely  washed  away.     All  sandstones  were  at 
one  time  sand,  and  they  are  usually  silicious,  for 
the  sand  was  originally  derived  from  the  waste  of 
granitic  and  schistose  rocks,  as  already  described, 
which  are  richer  in  quartz.     .Sands  are,  however, 
richer  in  quartz  than  any  granite,  for  the  latter 
is  composed  oE  quirtz   and   silicates   of   metals, 
which  latter  were  removed  in  solution  or  as  mud 
by  the  degrading  action  of  water,  lea\ing  onl\ 
the     quartz     to     form     the     chief     constituent 
of     the     sand.     A     normal     granite     will   con- 
tain  not    more    than     73    per    cent,    of    silica, 
including  that   of  the  silicates  with  the  quartz, 
yet  the  sand  derived  from  it  may  contain  100  per 
cent,  of  silica  as  quartz.     A  sandstone,  however. 
is  seldom  pure  quartz,  but  it  may  contain  from 
75  to  SS  per   cent,   of    it,    together  with   lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  soda,  and  iron  oxide.     A  sand- 
stone of   pure   quartz    grains    set    in  a  silicious 
cement  would  be  a   "  quartzite."     Sandstones  are 
frequently  ground  up  for  building  sand,  and  this 
answers  well  for  mortar-making  ;  but  it  is  not  an 
ideally  perfect  material   like  pure  quartz,   for  it 
contains  alkaline   silicates  and  iron.     If  a  little 
coloured  quartz  sand  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  iron,  will  be 
removed   in   solution,    and    transparent   crystals 
remain  :  hence  the  gorgeously-coloured  sands  of 
Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of   Wight,  the  green  sand 
of  Surrey,  and  the  red  sand  of  Cheshire  are  all 
composed   of   transparent  glassy  quartz   crystals 
coated  with  iron  in  various  stages  of   o.xidation. 
Even  the  Carstone  of  Norfolk,  which  is  a  highly 
ferruginous   sandstone,  shows  rounded  grains  of 
quartz,  with  granules  of   dark  brown  iron  ore ; 
minute  scales  of  mica  and  traces  of  felspar,  thus 
clearly  demonstrating  its  derivation  from  granite. 
The  maximum  thickness  of  the  stratified  rocks  in 
Great  Britain  is  about  72,584ft.  (nearly  14  miles) 
and   in   the   whole   world   177,200ft.    (34  miles). 
These  rocks  are  all  formed  out  of  the  wreck  of 
much  older  deposits  of    even   greater  thickness, 
which  must  have  been  disintegrated  and  washed 
away.     As   the   proportion   of    silica   in    a'l  the 
stratified  rocks  is  53  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  there 
is  enough  of  it  in  the  world  to  make  a  hollow 
globe  of  quartz  7'900  miles  in  diameter,   with  a 
shell  about    15   miles   thick.     Unlike  slates  and 
limestones,  sandstones  are  poor  in  minerals,  for 
they  were  necessarily  deposited  in  rough  water, 
and  being  nearly  pure  silica,   there  are  no  bases 
left  in  the  sand  with  which  that  substance  could 
combine  to  form  new  compounds. 

The  older  rocks  from  the  pre-Cambrian  up  to 
and  including  the  Triassic  all  contain  sands  which 
have  been  converted  into  grits  and  sandstones,  a 
few  minor  beds  only  of  loose  sand  occurring  in 
the  latest  of  these  formations.  In  the  Jurassic 
rocks  the  first  deposit  of  loose  sand  occurs  which 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  get  a  distinctive 
name.  Between  the  Upper  Lias  Clay  and  the 
Inferior  Oolite  micaceous  yellow  sands  are  found 
interbedded  with  sandy  limestones,  the  whole 
attaining  a  thickness  of  about  200ft.  They  may 
be  studied  at  Bridport  Harbour,  where  a  section 
is  seen  in  cliffs  about  150ft.  high,  built  up  with 
"Midford"  sands,  as  they  are  called  by  geo- 
logists, from  their  having  been  first  studied  at  a 
village  of  that  name  near  Bath.  The  beds  of  sandy 
stone  referred  to  as  being  found  in  these  sands  yield 
the  well-known  Ham  Hill  ferruginous  limestone 
which  is  quarried  near  Martock,  in  Somersetshire, 
t.tn  the  same  geological  horizon  sand  rock  and 
ferruginous  sands,  attaining  a  thickness  of  over 
soft.,  are  found  in  the  Midland  Counties,  where 
they  are  known  as  the  Northampton  Sands. 
These  yield  the  well-known  Duston  stone,  a  fine 
fissile  sandy  limestone,  quarried  near  Northamp- 
ton, and  also  certain  white  sands,  which  are  used 
for  making  mortar.  Higher  up  in  the  Jurassic 
Rocks  ferruginous  sands,  with  calcareous  grits 
and  limestones,  iire  found  forming  the  Corallian 
Beds.  Headington  Stone,  an  oolitic  freestone, 
which  has  a  deservedly  evil  reputation  in  Oxford 
as  a  weather  stone,  was  at  one  time  extensively 
quarried  in  these  beds.     The  latest  sandy  deposits 


in  the  .Turassic  Rocks  are  brown  and  yellow  sands, 
which  underlie  the  Portland  stone,  and  take  the 
name  of  Portland  Sands  from  it.  They  are  seen 
at  Swindon  and  other  places.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  determine  their  exact  thickness,  for  they 
pass  down  gradually  into  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  ; 
but  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  they  are  not  less  than 
2001't.  thick. 

Cretaceous  rocks  overlie  the  Jurassic  last  de- 
scribed ;  the  lowest  division  of  these,  the  Wealden 
series,  contains  several  important  deposits  of 
sand,  with  loam  and  fine  soft  sandstone.  The 
Hastings  beds  of  the  Wealden  rocks  are  made  up 
of  the  Ashdown  sand  about  400ft.  thick,  which  is 
rich  in  loam,  blue  clay,  lignite,  and  soft  sand- 
stoup,  and  the  Tunbriilge  Wells  sand,  about 
400ft.  thick,  made  up  of  soft  sandstone,  sands, 
and  clay,  the  latter  alone  attaining  a  thickness  of 
close  on  100ft.  in  some  places.  The  Lower  (jreen- 
sand  consists  of  the  Hythe  beds,  which  are  sand, 
sandstones,  and  limestones,  the  latter  containing 
grains  of  quartz  in  the  well-known  Kentish  Rag. 
The  sands  of  these  beds  are  dug  all  over  North 
Hampshire  and  Mid-Kent  ;  they  form  the  well- 
known  Gibbet  Hill,  Hindhead,  and  Leith  Hill. 
A  calcareous  sandstone  found  in  some  of  the  top 
beds  is  called  Bargate  stone ;  near  Godalming 
theBargate  stone  lies  ona  buff  calcareous  sand  over 
40ft.  thick,  and  it  is  dug  out  of  false-bedded  sands, 
about  30ft.  thick.  Near  Maidstone  these  beds  are 
Kentish  Rag  and  Hassock  only,  so  that  the  sands 
which  are  so  well  developed  in  some  places  are 
represented  by  limestones  and  sandstones  only  in 
others.  The  Sandgate  beds  are  clays,  greenish 
sands,  and  black  sands,  which  are  found  in  the 
cliffs  between  Sandgate  and  Hythe.  They  also 
occur  at  Pulborough  and  Petersfield.  The  Folke- 
stone beds  are  sands  made  up  largely  of  sponges 
and  calcareous  limestones.  The  Reigate,  Ayles- 
ford,  Berstead,  and  other  sands  are  minor 
divisions  of  these  beds.  In  the  Midlands  the 
Lower  Greensand  is  represented  by  the  Faringdon 
(Oxon)  iron  sands  and  gravels,  the  Shotover 
sands,  the  Woburn,  Potter,  and  the  Leighton 
Buzzard  sands ;  but  in  Lincolnshire  and  York- 
shire the  Lower  Greensand  beds  are  represented 
by  clays  only  of  various  colours.  The  Upper 
Greensand  beds  are  greenish  grey  sands,  and  the 
soft  sandstones  which  were  extensively  used  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  London  from  the  13th 
to  the  15th  centuries,  the  best-known  quarries  or 
galleries  being  at  Merstham  and  Reigate. 

Greenish  sands  and  sandstones  of  this  period 
crop  out  from  under  the  chalk  rocks  in  many 
counties.  Not  far  from  Warminster  beds  of 
chalk  are  found  in  these  sands ;  they  are  wholly 
made  up  of  sponge  spicules  ;  the  chalk  is  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  be  used  for  road  metal.  Thanet 
sands,  which  include  a  layer  of  green-coated 
flmts  on  which  they  rest,  are  seen  resting  on  the 
chalk  in  the  cliff's  at  Pegwell  Bay,  near  Ramsgate. 
They  are  also  found  between  Heme  Bay  and 
Reculver,  and  at  Charlton,  near  Woolwich, 
where  foundry  sands  have  been  dug  from  them. 
Overlying  the  I^oudon  clay  are  the  pale  yellowish 
grey  Jjagshot  sands,  and  tliese,  like  many  other 
geological  deposits,  have  no  constant  lithological 
character  over  large  areas,  for  pure  sands  are  in 
these  beds  represented  by  nearly  pure  clays  at 
Poole  in  Dorset  and  other  places.  These  clays, 
like  the  sands,  were  derived  from  the  breaking 
up  of  granite  rocks,  having  been  derived  from 
the  felspars  in  them,  which  are  all  aluminium 
silicates. 

The  Bagshot  sands  are  the  latest  important 
deposit  of  loose  sands  reckoned  in  the  solid 
geology  of  this  country,  the  most  recent  being 
glacial'  and  alluvial  deposits  of  what  geologiota 
know  as  the  Quaternary  Age,  which  are  found 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  occupying  no 
definite  position  with  regard  to  each  other  or  to 
the  older  deposits.  Glacial  and  alluvial  beds  are 
sands,  gravels,  and  clays  intermixed,  the  dchra  of 
all  rocks  older  than  the  Glacial  period.  They 
include  granites,  sandstones,  and  limestones, 
which  have  been  broken  up  and  transported 
across  the  country,  "  up  hUl  and  down  dale,"  by 
moving  ice,  for  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  was 
at  one  time  covered  by  glaciers,  which  broke  into 
icebergs  all  round  the  coast.  Ice  was,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  oiiginaling 
sand  :  but  its  action  terminated  in  this  country 
long  before  our  ancestors  hunted  the  lion  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  or  chased  the  rhinoceros  and 
elephant  across  the  Surrey  downs — a  lapse  of  time 
measured  back  from  us  by  about  50,000  years. 

Sands  and  sandstones  are  so  intimately  related 
that  a  general  description  of  one  applies  equally 
well  to  the  other.     Sandstones,  for  instance,  are 
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either  simple  or  compound,  the  simple  containing 
quartz  only,  and  the  compound  quartz  plus  some 
other  material,  which  usually  determines  the 
name  of  the  sand.  Simple  sand  is  quartz  ore  or 
eilicious — that  is,  its  constituent  mineral  is  quartz. 
Compound  sands  are  felspathic,  micaceous,  cal- 
c^iruous,  or  ferruginous,  as  the  added  grains  are 
felspar,  mica,  calcium  carbonate,  or  ferric  oxide. 
The  most  common  impurity  found  mixed  with 
sand  is  clay,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  iron — a  mixture  common  to  so  many 
sandstones.  Now,  from  the  architect's  point  of 
view,  this  added  clay  or  mud  is  about  the  most 
objectionable  accessory  substance  which  could  be 
found  in  either  sand  or  sandstone.  No  mortar  or 
concrete  made  with  lime  or  cement  of  any  kind 
will  set  if  dirty  sand  is  added  to  thtm — in  fact,  the 
addition  of  such  a  sand  irretrievably  destroys  the 
best  cementing  material,  and  the  smallest  quantity 
of  clay  in  a  sandstone  will  render  it  absolutely 
worthless  as  a  building  stone.  As  sands  are 
found  compact  as  sandstones,  so  shingle  is  fre- 
quently found  changed  into  conglomerate,  which  is 
really  a  coarse  compound  sandstone,  with  pebbles 
of  quartz,  slate,  limestone,  or  other  rock  imbedded 
in  a  matrix  of  more  or  less  silicious  cement.  The 
conglomerate  becomes  ' '  breccia  "when  the  pebbles 
are  angular,  showing  that  they  have  not  been 
washed  about  very  much  since  they  left  the  parent 
rock.  Concrete  is  an  artificial  conglomerate  made 
with  lime  or  cement  which  becomes  as  hard  in  a 
few  hours  as  a  natural  concrete  would  in  as  many 
centuries.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  most  valuable 
constituent  of  sand  is  that  one  which  resists 
abrasion  most,  and  the  least  valuable  constituents 
are  those  which  are  easiest  ground  to  clay  or 
sand,  (iuartz  grains  below  i\,in.  in  diameter  will 
travel  over  rocks  down  stream  for  five  miles  with- 
out being  sensiblj'  worn,  and  grains  under  /..in.  in 
diameter  will  travel  over  3,000  miles  before  they 
assume  the  shape  of  rounded  pebbles.  Large 
pieces  of  tlint  or  quartz  are  worn  down  more 
rapidly  than  finer  grains,  for  the  former  are  in- 
cessantly rolled  and  ground  against  each  other, 
whilst  the  latter  remain  suspended  in  water  unless 
it  is  absolutely  still.  A  naturally  formed  granite 
sand  which  has  travelled  a  great  distance  will 
resist  abrasion  in  proportion  to  the  relative  hard- 
ness of  its  constituent  grains,  the  quartz  remain- 
ing angular,  the  felspar  more  or  less  rounded, 
and  the  mica  flake  worn  at  the  edge.  Sharpness 
or  angularity  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  efficiency 
of  any  sand  used  for  mortar  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  transverse  stress.  It  appears,  however, 
from  actual  experiment  that  sand  with  rounded 
grain  makes  stronger  mortar  if  it  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  compression  only. 

Granite,  sandstones,  and  grits  are  ground 
under  edge- runners,  or  broken  in  steam  crushers 
to  make  building  sand.  Typical  granite  is  a 
holocrystalline  mixture  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica.  Consequently,  the  sand  obtained  directly 
from  it  by  arlidcial  means  will  have  the  same 
proportion  of  these  substances  as  the  granite  has. 
Sandstones  ha%e  been  already  described  :  they  are 
ground  for  sand,  and  so  are  the  kindred  rocks 
known  as  grits.  As  few  builders  know  the 
difference  between  sandstones  and  grits,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  explain  it.  Grit  is  a  coarse-grained 
arenaceous  (sandy)  rock  with  angular  component 
fragments,  which,  though  crystalline  in  structure, 
are  seldom  nearly  perfect  crystals,  the  whole 
being  set  in  a  highly  silicious  cement.  Sand- 
stone is  built  up  with  finer  grains  than  grit ; 
these  grains  may  be  crystals  or  crystalline  aggre- 
gates of  quartz,  and  they  are  less  completely 
incorporated  with  the  cementing  matrix.  ( Juarlz 
rock  differs  from  a  pure  sandstone  in  that  it 
is  a  metamorphic  as  well  as  a  derivative  rock; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  sandstone  which  has  undergone 
.  a  peculiar  change  that  destroyed  all  evidence  of 
its  mechanical  origin.  Sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates being  concrete,  more  or  less  fine,  the 
"aggregate"  can  in  each  of  these  be  seen  im- 
bedded in  the  cement  "matrix  "  ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  this  structure  in  quartz  rock,  owing  to 
the  infiltration  of  silica  at  a  high  temperature  in 
presence  of  water  when  the  rock  existed  as  a 
simple  sandstone,  ('rushed  quartz  rock  makes 
good  sand  for  building.  Pit  sand  should  be  sharp, 
gritty,  and  free  from  loam  and  vegetable  matter, 
not  too  coarse  in  the  grain,  and  with  an  admixture 
of  finer  particles  to  partially  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  the  larger  grains.  If  pit  sand  is  dirty  it 
must  be  washed  in  clean  fresh  water  until  aU  traces 
of  loam  are  removed,  and  that  this  has  been  done 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  rubbing  the  sand  when 
damp  between  the  fingers,  which  will  not  be  stained 
if  the  sand  is  clean.  Kiversand  is  usually  free  from 


loam ;  but  much  vegetable  matter  is  frequently 
brought  down  and  deposited  with  it :  this  must  be 
removed  by  washing.  The  best  possible  way  to 
wash  sand  is  in  a  running  stream,  the  force  of 
which  is  just  enough  to  remove  the  mud  and  very 
fine  sand,  leaving  the  fine  grit  and  coarser 
particles  behind.  Sand  is  sometimes  sifted  and 
washed  by  placing  it  in  a  sieve  held  in  a  tub  of 
water.  A  quick  horizontal  motion  from  side  to 
side  causes  the  smaller  grains  to  pass  through  the 
sieve  and  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  much  dirt  is  in  this 
way  carried  down  with  the  sand,  so  that  the 
process  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  mud  remains  suspended  in  the  water 
until  it  is  poured  off,  and  the  coarse  stuff  remain- 
ing in  the  sieve  is  rejected  as  being  unfit  for  the 
work; — as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  mud  is 
deposited  with  the  fine  sand,  rendering  it  quite 
unfit  for  mixing  with  lime  or  cement.  Sea 
sand  is  altogether  unfit  for  building,  unless 
all  trace  of  salt  is  removed  from  it  ;  this 
may  be  done  by  constant  washing  in  run- 
ning clean  fresh  water.  The  most  convenient 
way  to  effect  this  wiU  be  to  construct  a  washing- 
tank  in  the  ground,  about  6ft.  square  and  18in. 
deep,  lined  with  brick  in  cement.  The  sand 
should  be  filled  into  this  to  a  depth  of  lOin.  or 
r2in.,  and  a  stream  of  water  turned  on  it.  A 
brown  frothy  scum  soon  rises  to  the  surface. 
The  sand  should  be  constantly  stirred.  When 
the  water  runs  off  clear,  and  without  having  a 
saline  taste,  the  sand  may  be  removed  for  use. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  (I)  that  the  individual 
grains  of  sand  contain  no  salt ;  (2)  that  the  salt 
merely  coats  the  grains  or  lies  between  them, 
having  been  deposited  there  by  the  evaporation 
of  salt  water ;  (3)  that  the  salt  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  may  be  entirely  removed  by  careful 
washing  ;  and  (4)  sea  sand  so  washed  is  quite  as 
good  for  building  as  any  pit  or  river  sand  of 
equal  fineness  and  smoothness  of  grain.  Walls 
are  sometimes  built  with  a  mortar  of  lime  and  un- 
washed sea  sand,  the  inside  plastering  being  of  lime 
and  washed  sea  or  pit  sand,  and  no  inconvenience 
results  if  damp  does  not  penetrate  through  such 
walls  from  the  outside  or  upwards  from  the 
foundations.  If  either  of  these  things  happen, 
the  sea-salt  is  carried  through  from  the  unwashed 
sand  by  the  damp,  and  it  crystallises  in  patches 
on  the  face  of  the  plaster.  A  cube  foot  of  sea- 
water  weighs  (Ulb.,  and  it  contains  about  lilb. 
of  common  salt  and  nearly  another  pound  of 
magnesia  and  calcium  salt.  Sandhills  are  some- 
times found  by  the  seaside,  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  tides.  Sand  found  in  these  is  fit  for  use 
without  washing,  as  rain  falling  on  the  sand  dunes 
for  perhaps  centuries  has  washed  away  all  trace 
of  th|^aline  matters  originally  deposited  in  them. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  building  world  was 
agitated  about  the  frequent  use  at  that  time  of 
sea  sand  in  mortar,  and  advocates  for  its  use 
maintained  that  the  prejudice  entertained  by 
many  persons  against  it  was  altogether  un- 
founded. Mr.  Peto,  then  a  builder  in  Little 
Britain,  used  no  other  than  sea  sand  in  the  great 
hospital  he  built  at  North  Yarmouth,  and 
innumerable  witnesses,  including  builders,  town 
surveyors,  and  bricklayers,  all  testified  "in  the 
most  solemn  manner"  to  the  unexceptional 
quality  of  mortar-  made  with  sea  sand  ;  in  fact, 
one  courageous  gentleman,  ilr.  Leggatt,  '*  an 
eminent  surveyor  and  builder  of  Brighton," 
declared  "under  the  most  solemn  obligation" 
that  he  always  used  sea  sand  for  making  mortar 
in  preference  to  any  other,  and,  furthermore, 
that  when  it  became  necesFfiry  to  pull  down 
walls  built  with  sea  sand  it  required  double 
the  labour  to  what  it  did  to  pull  down  walls 
built  with  mortar  made  of  any  other  sand. 
The  writer  once  had  a  contract  to  erect  an 
important  building  at  Great  Yarmoi  th,  and  he, 
too,  was  fascinated  with  the  sea  sand,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  cheapness;  but  he  always  took 
these  laudatory  statements  of  its  paramount  \alue 
as  he  did  the  sand  itself,  fiaii  r/i-mio  sn/ix  .'  It  may 
be  taken  as  an  established  fact  that  with  all 
builders  at  the  seaside  sea  sand  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  good  mortar,  and  that  with  all 
builders  inland  no  sand  can  equal  pit  or  river 
sand,  whilst  that  obtained  from  the  seashore  is 
valueless,  and  should  not  be  used  unless  a  damp 
house  is  required  to  be  built  !  A  practical  man, 
writing  from  Belfast  some  time  ago  to  a  leading 
building  paper,  said  that  the  best  sand  used  theje 
was  obtained  belween  high  and  low  water  on 
Hollywood  Beach.  Precaution  was  taken  to 
"  kill"  the  salt  by  slaking  the  lime  between  thin 
layers  of  the  sand,  the  killing  process  being 
effected  by  drying  and  heat.     It  need  scarcely  be 


said  that  reither  of  these  neutralise  ;he  salt  in 
any  way,  and  that  there  is  noil  ing  whatevir 
novel  or  useful  in  the  piocefs. 

Sand  does  not  absorb  water  in  any  appreciable 
quantity,  its  bulk  is  not  diminished  or  increased 
by  cold  or  heat,  it  does  not  contract  in  drying; 
Ihtrefore  the  greater  the  quantity  of  sand  used  in 
mortar  in  proportion  to  lime,  the  less  probability 
there  will  be  of  the  mortar  shrinking  and  breaking. 
The  cohesive  property  of  the  mortar  is.  however, 
improved  by  the  addition  of  sand,  and  the  volurnc 
of  the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  iime  used  is 
limited  rather  by  this  consideration,  than  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  lime  to  bind  the  sand  together,  as 
the  mortar,  whether  lime  or  cement,  will  wcrk 
too  "short"  if  too  nuich  sand  is  used.  The 
quality  of  mortar  entirely  depends  on  Ihe  purity 
and  sharpness  of  the  sand  with  which  it  is  made, 
and  the  setting  properties  of  the  best  cement  or 
lime  will  be,  as  already  pointed  out,  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  uje  of  garden  mould  or  dirty 
sand.  Mortars  over  oOO  years  old  made  with 
loamy  sand  are  found  to  possess  no  cementing 
property  whatever,  and  they  run  from  the  heart- 
ing of  thick  walls  in  streams  of  dust  without  any 
apparent  trace  of  the  lime  used  originally  in  them. 
In  erecting  new  walls  on  the  site  of  old  ones,  it 
is  usual  to  work  up  the  old  mortar  as  sand  ;  but 
this  should  not  be  allowed,  as  in  nearly  every 
case  the  old  mortar,  through  being  made 
with  loamy  sand,  is  valueless  for  the  purpose,  and 
will,  if  mixed  with  clean  sand,  only  injure  it. 
The  use  of  old  mortar  has  this  to  recommend  it: 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  lime  will  make  it  into 
a  working  paste  than  will  be  required  from  clean 
sand.  Koadscrapings,  from  hard  roads,  are  fre- 
quently used  with  lime  instead  of  sand  to  make 
moriar;  but  as  the  proportion  of  grit  in  them  is 
so  small,  compared  with  the  mud,  hLrse-droppinge, 
and  other  filth,  they  do  not  make  good  mortar. 
Scrapings  from  soft  roads  are  simply  mud.  Burnt 
clay,  bricks,  tiles,  and  soft  stone  are  frequently 
broken  up  and  ground  to  be  used  instead  of 
sand.  These,  if  free  from  dust,  make  a  quick 
and  fairly  hard-setting  mortar  ;  but,  unlike 
sand,  they  are  porous,  and  consequently  will 
absoro  water.  Mortar  made  with  them  is  liable 
to  crack  and  shrink  in  drying,  and  where  a 
waterproof  wall  is  required,  they  should  never 
be  used  instead  of  clean,  shaip  quartzose 
sand.  Good  building  sand  should  be  of  pure 
quartz  only,  with  grains  of  known  sizes; 
for  instance,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  30  and 
be  caught  on  a  -10  sieve.  It  is  only  by  adopting 
some  such  specification  for  a  sand  that  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained  in  making  mortar.  The 
quantity  of  lime  or  cement  that  must  be  added 
to  a  sand,  other  things  being  equal,  will  depend 
on  the  voids  in  the  sand  ;  the  finer  it  is  the  greater 
will  be  the  content  of  the  voids,  and  consequently 
the  larger  the  amount  of  cement  material  required 
to  fill  them.  The  content  of  the  voids  in,  say,  a 
cube  foot  may  be  ascertained  by  filling  a  box  that 
size  with  damp  compact  sand  and  adding  water 
from  a  graduated  measure  until  the  vessel  will 
hold  no  more.  The  volume  of  water  so  added 
will,  of  course,  represent  the  e.xact  content  of  the 
space  between  the  grains.  Fluid  measure  is 
converted  into  cubic  contents  by  allowing  for 
every  gallon  277'274in.,  for  each  pint  31-659in., 
and  for  a  fluid  ounce  21ii6in.  There  are 
6-232  gallons  in  a  cubic  foot,  and  the  bushel, 
which  is  a  favourite  measure  for  cement,  lime, 
and  sand,  measures  2218I92c.in.  or  1-283  -I-  cubic 
feet,  holding  exactly  801b.  of  wattr.  It  17  pints 
of  water  can  be  poured  without  cverSowing  into 
a  measure  containing  exactly  left,  nf  sand,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  measure  there  are  1138-8in. 
of  sand  and  ."iSg^in.  of  void.  It  doe.^  not  follow, 
however,  that  if  cement  and  sand  or  lime  and  sand 
are  beaten  together  in  these  proportions  that  they 
will  make  a  cube  foot  of  mortar,  for  there  is  always 
a  shrinkage  in  volume  when  thtse  materials  are 
tempered  or  ground  together  with  water.  Neglect- 
ing fractions,  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot  of  quartz 
is  1661b.  If  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot  of  quartz 
sand  is  known,  the  difference  will  give  the  voids. 
The  weight  of  coirse  sand  is  about  1131b., 
medium  lOolb.,  and  fine  9Slb.  to  the  cube  foot; 
the  voids  in  each  will,  therefore,  be  coarse  518rn., 
medium  e36in.,  and  fine  70;iin.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  before  specifying  what  proportion 
of  sand  is  to  be  used  with  lime,  to  ascertain  from 
an  average  sample  of  the  san  1  what  the  voids  in 
it  amount  to,  and  proportion  the  cementing 
m.atter  accordingly.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  if  sand  is  washed  through  a  sieve  it 
will  be  much  finer  than  if  passed  through  it  dry, 
and  that  the  voids  in  a  sand  can  be  reduced  con- 
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siderably  by  packing,  this  reduction  depending  a 
good  deal  on  the  size  of  the  grains.  Thames 
ballast  passed  through  an  8  and  caught  in  a 
1 0  sieve,  on  being  fiJled  into  an  upright  cylin- 
drical vessel  took  one-twelfth  more  when  well 
shaken  down,  and  a  finer  sand  which  passed 
through  a  32  sieve  took  one-ninth  more  when 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Both  these  sands 
shrank  considerahly  in  volume  when  water  was 
added  to  thorn,  even  after  being  shaken  down  as 
described .  Fairly  coarse  sands — those  which  pass 
a  20  sieve  and  are  caught  in  a  40— make  the 
strongest  mortar :  above  a  20  sieve  and  below  a 
40  the  resulting  mortar  with  lime  or  cement  is 
perceptibly  weaker.  In  various  experiments 
sand  below  40,  no  matter  how  fine,  showed  little 
difference  in  value  for  mortar  making,  but  in  all 
cases  the  shape  and  condition  of  the  grains  have 
as  much  to  do  with  their  value  as  the  size. 


TESTS   OF   PORTLAND   CEMENT. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  tensile  test  for  Port- 
land cement  is  not  a  satisfactorj-  mode  of 
finding  its  strength,  chiefly  because  it  does  not 
measure  the  resistance  to  compression,  which  is 
the  main  consideration  in  practical  work.  Tensile 
resistance  of  cement  is  rarely  required.  Many 
authorities  have  abandoned  this  test  in  favour  of 
cross-breaking,  which  is  more  easily  made.  Then 
the  question  of  the  soundness  of  cement — one  of 
the  chief  things  necessary — cannot  be  found  by 
either  of  the  above  tests.  The  German  test  for 
soundness  is  tedious,  though  simple.  It  is 
applied  by  placing  pats  of  neat  cement  in 
damp  air  for  24  hours,  and  then  keeping 
some  in  water  and  others  in  air  for  28 
days.  If  the  pats  do  not  become  distorted 
or  darker,  the  cement  is  considered  sound.  But 
the  process  takes  time,  and  the  cement  used 
is  often  in  an  imperfect  condition  owing  to  want 
of  seasoning  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  test. 
The  hydration  of  the  loosely-combined  lime  in  the 
cement  isnecessary  before  testing.  Accelerated  tests 
for  soundness  have  been  made  in  consequence  of 
the  tediousness  of  the  old  process  by  cement  tech- 
nologists in  America  and  Germany.  The  results 
were  very  conflicting.  A  Geniixn  Society  of 
I'ortland  Cement  Manufacturers  and  the  lioyal 
Testing  Laboratory  were  long  engaged  investiga- 
ting the  subject.  The  results  were  published  in 
1900,  but  the  value  of  these  accelerated  tests  is 
denied.  ilr.AV.  PurvesTaylor,  in  a  paper  on  the 
subject  before  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  printed  in  the  Enginreriny  Rrcord, 
deals  with  the  question,  and  brings  it 
down  to  date.  The  author  is  the  director 
of  the  Municipal  Testing  Laboratory  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  his  larg.;  experience  'of  cements 
gives  his  opinions  weight.  The  data  on  which  the 
author  bases  his  conclusions  are  very  perfect,  and 
he  shows  that  work  done  with  cement  branded  as 
unbound  by  laboratory  tests  has  given  good  results 
in  prai  tice,  and  shows  not  the  remotest  sign  of 
failure,  ilr.  Taylor  observes,  in  regard  to  the 
boiling  test:  "Of  those  cements  pissing  the 
boiling  test  but  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  gave  signs 
of  failure  In  the  normal  pat  tests,  and  but  13  per 
cent,  showed  a  falling-off  in  strength  in  a  year's 
time."  From  a  laboratory  standpoint  this  test 
is  valued.  Further  on,  however,  he  says  :  "  It 
may  often  happen  that  a  cement  may  pass  the 
boiling  test  well,  and  yet  check  and  dis- 
integrate in  the  normal  tests,  particularly  it 
the  cement  is  slow-setting,  high  in  lime,  and  the 
tost  made  soon  after  the  specimen  is  moulded." 
In  fart,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
boihng  test  can  be  safely  taken  as  a  test  sufficient 
to  reject  the  cement.  We  can  only  refer  here  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee  in  brief.  None 
of  the  so-called  accelerated  tests  for  constancy  of 
volume  is  reliable  in  aU  cases.  All  the  ten 
cements  which  withstood  the  pat  test  in  the 
nurmil  system  of  testing  are  practicalh-  constant 
in  volume,  when  used  in  test  pieces  and  cement- 
wave.  "  Fntil  it  has  been  possible  to  discover  a 
test  for  soundness  which  is  reliable,  and  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  standard 
tost,  the  '  pat  test '  of  the  normal  specifications 
muit  be  retained  as  decisive."  Two  years  later 
the  SDciety  of  German  Portland  Cement  Manu- 
facturers reported,  after  having  made  tests  for 
the  length  of  two  years,  the  commissioner  came  to 
the  conclusion  "that  none  of  the  so-called 
accelerated  tests,  boiling  tests,  &c.,  was  capable 
of  affording  in  all  cases  a  (|uick  and  reliable 
judguaent  in  regard  to  the  practical  usefulness  of 
the  cement."  The  four  years'  tests  made  by  Mr. 
Gary,  head  of    the  Royal  Testing  Laboratory, 


Charlottenburg,  confirm  the  results  of  the  two- 
year  tests.  The  paper  is  an  elaborate  one,  and  is 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  cement  specimens 
after  undergoing  the  tests. 


CEMENT  PROFITS. 

THREE  cement  manufacturing  undertalcings 
have  recently  issued  their  reports  for  the 
year  to  June  30  last,  and  the  following  is  the 
record  of  profits  and  dividends  for  the  past  few 
years.  The  concerns  in  question  are  Joseph 
Robinson  and  Company,  Casebourne  and  Com- 
pany, and  Martin,  Eirle,  and  Company,  and  their 
position  is  shown  in  the  following  comparison  : — 


Company. 

1TO2-3. 

Net     Ord. 
Profit    Div. 

19D1-3. 

. A 

Net  1  Ord. 
Profit   Div. 

19)0-1. 
, ^ , 

Net  !  Ord. 
Profit   Div. 

MartioEirle 

Casebourne  &  Co. 
KobinsoaandCo. 

18,179      10 
2.156        5 
2,463        5 

23.595 
2.833 
3,480 

10 
7 
5 

£. 
19.785 
1,594 
1,760 

0^ 

10 
5 

These  figures  show  some  fluctuations,  but 
though  last  year's  profits  are  down  as  compared 
with  the  previous  term,  they  are  higher  than  for 
1900-1,  save  in  the  case  of  Jlartin,  Eirle,  and 
Co  ,  which  found  it  expedient  to  augment  its 
profit  and  loss  account  by  transferring  £1,000 
from  reserve.  All,  however,  have  been  able  to 
pay  dividends  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Martin 
Earle  has  only  a  small  reserve  of  £1,800,  and 
Casebourne  and  Co.  and  Robinson  and  Co.  appear 
to  have  nothing  put  by  for  contingencies. 
Business  varies  in  volume  in  this  particular 
industry,  and  there  is  fierce  competition . 


BUILDING   IN   FROSTY  WEATHER. 

MR.  GRAHAM,  the  British  Consul-General 
at  Stockholm,  in  his  report,  mentions  that 
in  winter  one  hears  much  about  the  want  of 
employment  for  bricklayers  and  others  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  account  of  frosty  weather. 
Yet  anyone  residing  in  Stockholm  during  the 
winter  months  can  see  bricklaying  carried  on  in 
hard  frost  as  an  everyday  occurrence.  The  art  of 
building,  the  Consul-General  observes,  stands 
very  high  in  Stockholm,  much  cf  the  work  done 
being  both  ornamental  and  of  excellent  quality. 
A  few  years  ago  a  series  of  experiments  were 
carried  out  to  decide  the  lowest  temperature 
at  which  bricklaying  might  he  effectively 
carried  on.  Three  different  temperatures  de- 
cided on  were  23,  14',  and  6"  Fahr.  The 
bricks  and  mortar  were,  as  to  quality  aod  con- 
ditions, such  as  are  commonly  used  in  Stockholm. 
The  walls  thus  erected  during  the  winter  were 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  following  autumn,  when 
they  were  torn  down  and  the  results  noted  were 
that  those  built  at  23""  and  14^  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory, the  mortar  being  quite  hard  and  sound 
and  had  to  be  scraped  from  the  bricks.  Those 
laid  at  6-  were  not  satisfactory ;  the  mortar 
did  not  adhere  to  all  the  bricks,  which  lay 
loosely  imbedded  in  it.  These  results  tend 
to  prove  that  without  any  special  precaution 
as  to  material  or  Labour  bricklaying  can  be 
carried  on  in  .Stockholm  at  a  temperature  as  low 
as  14-  Fahr.,  or  IS"  of  frost.  Generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  mortar  should  be  made  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  well  above  freezing 
point.  The  brick  used  in  Sweden  is  of  a  light 
or  porous  character,  which  readily  absorbs  the 
moisture  from  the  inortar.  Hard  pressed  or 
calcined  bricks  and  stonework  generally  are  not 
suitable  for  building  during  frosty  we.ither,  but 
edgings  or  ornaments,  tfcc,  of  such  material  can 
easily  be  dealt  with  by  slightly  warming  them 
before  bringing  them  into  position.  This  can 
be  done  by  keeping  them  a  few  days  in  a 
wooden  shed  heated  by  an  open  coke  stove.  In 
some  cases  it  is  found  advisable  to  cover  in  with 
rough  boarding  the  part  of  the  wall  where  such 
stonework  is  extensive  ;  then  a  very  small  coke 
fire  is  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature 
high  enough  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  mortar. 
But  although  brick  building  can  thus  be  carried 
on  safely  under  any  of  the  temperatures  already 
named  this  does  not  apply  to  plaster  or  cement 
work,  which  should  not  be  done  at  or  below 
freezing  point,  unless  proper  heating  arrange- 
ments are  made.  In  Stockholm  1)  or  20  years 
ago  almost  [all  building  was  broken  off  during 
four  or  five  months  every  winter  :  it  is  now  the  ex- 
ception that  it  is  hindered  by  frost  more  than  a  few 


days  or  a  few  weeks  annually.  Mr.  Graham  sums 
up  the  matter  shortly  thus  : — (1)  The  bricks 
should  be  porous  and  perfectly  dry,  that  they 
may  readily  absorb  the  moisture  in  the  mortar : 
(2)  the  water,  sand,  and  bricks  must  all  be 
heated. 


CHIPS. 

The  parishioners  of  Hormead,  Hertfordshire,  have 
placed  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  parish  church, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  rector,  the  R9V.  George 
Smith.  The  window  represents  the  charge  given  to 
St.  Peter. 

The  Building  Committee  has  reported  to  the 
Newcaatle-on-Tyne  Board  of  Guardians  in  favour 
of  the  entire  relighting  and  heating  of  the  union 
workhouse  at  a  cost  of  £  l.^i.OOO,  the  scheme  to  include 
electric  lighting  and  the  heating  of  the  house  by  hot 
water  instead  of  steam.  The  proposals  are  the 
outcome  of  a  report  by  the  city  engineer  of  New- 
castle, Mr.  F.  J.  E  ige. 

The  northern  miin  roads  in  Middlesex  are  being 
torn  up  for  the  construction  of  electric  tramways. 
The  lines  have  been  laid  down  at  North  Finchley, 
and  at  Woodberry  Down  and  Tottenham  new  rails 
are  being  laid  to  take  the  place  of  those  used  by  the 
present  horse  system.  The  Board  of  Trade  has 
sanctioned  fifteen  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  Light 
Railway  Commissionors  a  further  twenty-six  and  a 
half  miles,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  forty-two  miles 
miles  being  £1,086,255.  The  Middlesex  County 
Council's  whole  scheme  would  have  given  the  county 
150  miles  of  tramways,  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  with- 
drawn or  rejected. 

The  town  council  of  Huddersfield  have  decided  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction 
to  borrow  £7,500  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
township  of  Linthwaito  with  electrical  energy. 

In  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  Dublin,  a  Celtic  cross  has 
been  unveiled  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Kenny,  who  was  for  many  years  member  of 
Parliament  for  Dublin,  and  subsequently  coroner 
for  that  city, 

Major-General  Oliphant,  commanding  the  home 
district,  unveiled  on  Friday  in  Tooting  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  a  memorial,  erected  by 
public  subscription,  to  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
parish  who  fell  in  the  war.  The  memorial,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  is  placed 
between  the  chancel  and  the  vestry  door,  near  the 
Aldoug  window,  placed  by  subscription  in  memory 
of  the  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Aldous,  rector's  warden, 
who  f  Iso  fell  in  the  war.  The  memorial  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sans,  of 
Exeter. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  on  behalf  of  Jesse 
Goldsworthy  (trading  and  described  in  the  receiving 
order  as  J.  Goldsworthy  and  Co.),  Station-pirade, 
Archway-road,  Highgate,  N.,  and  Oak  Lodge 
Estate,  Archway-road,  N.,  builder,  the  order  of 
discharge  has  been  susnsnded  for  three  years,  ending 
Aug.  6,  1903.  In  that  of  Henry  John  Gundry, 
Dorchester,  th£  discharge  is  suspended  for  three 
years,  ending  JSigust  5,  1906. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary  decided,  on  Monday,  to  devote  the 
sum  of  £13,078,  received  from  the  Queen  Victoria 
Commemoration  Fund,  to  building  a  portion  of  the 
new  infirmary  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  late 
Queeu. 

The  Hackney  Board  of  Guardians  have  accepted 
a  tender  from  Messrs.  McCormick  and  Sons, 
amounting  to  £45,9S7,  for  the  erection  of  sohools  at 
Ongar,  Essex,  to  accommodate  300  of  the  children 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  Board.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided  for  3"0  girls  and  infants  in  six 
blocks  to  house  4"  each,  and  the  remaining  GO  in 
cottages,  where  they  will  be  trained  for  domestic 
service,  the  whole  institution  being  in  charge  of  a 
matron. 

On  Monday  next  there  will  be  laid  at  Prudhoe-on- 
Tyne  the  foundation-stones  for  a  new  parochial  hall, 
to  be  erected  on  a  site  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
£1,500.  Messrs.  fl'atsou  and  Son,  of  Branch  Ead, 
Stocksfleld,  has  secured  the  contract  for  the  work, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  S.  D.  Robins. 

Mr.  .Tames  Pierce  Butt,  timber  merchant,  of  21, 
Park  Dale,  Wolverhampton,  died  on  Monday,  after 
three  months'  illness,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 
The  deceased,  who  was  a  native  of  Gloucester,  had  , 
resided  at  Wolverhampton  for  about  thirty  years. 
He  leaves  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

lu  extinguishing  a  serious  fire  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  Messrs.  Maple  and  Co.'s  workshops,  near 
Tottenham  Court-road,  the  brigade  was  just  in  time 
to  save  a  quantity  of  furniture  which  was  in  process 
of  manufacture  for  the  King. 

The  workhouse  infirmary,  Blackburn,  is  being 
warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland|« 
patent  Manchester  stoves  with  descending  smofa 
flues,  the  same  being  suppUed  by  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 
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OBITUARY. 
Mr.  Herbert  Ford,   F.H.I.B.A.   (of  Messrs. 
_  Ford  and  Hesketh,   Aldermanbury,  E.( '.),  died 
"  GO  Tuesday  last,   after  only  five  days'  illness,  at 
his    residence,    Homeleigh,    8outh-row,   Black- 
heath,  aged  70  years.     Mr.  Ford,  who  joined  the 
Institute  aa  a  Fellow  in  1S70,  had  for  many  years 
carried  on  an  extensive  practice,  chiefly  in  offices, 
warehouses,  hotels,  and  other  commercial  build- 
ings  in   the  t^ity.     The  funeral  will  take  place 
to-morrow  (Saturday)  at  2.30  p.m.  at  Charlton 
Cemetery. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  Sir.  Joh.v  Pox- 
ton,  of  Warminster,  a  well-known  local  builder 
and  contractor,  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  of  his  house  in  Emwell-street,  with  hia 
neck  broken.  It  is  surmised  that  deceased,  who 
was  70  years  of  age,  had  gone  to  bed,  and,  getting 
up  in  the  night,  had  fallen  down  stairs.  It  was 
only  last  week  that  deceased  had  secured  the 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  parish-hall  at  St. 
John's  Church,  and  he  had  recently  built  the  new 
Warminster  county  secondary  day-school.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  business,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  his  son.  The  inquest  was  held 
on  Saturday  night  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Sylvester,  the 
coroner.  Evidence  was  given  by  Dr.  Willcox, 
and  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  medical 
evidence  was  returned. 

Mr.  Artjur  S.  Cutler,  city  architect  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  was  drowned  at  Strafford,  New 
Hampshire,  a  few  days  ago.  His  family  had  been 
spending  the  summer  at  Strafford,  and  he  was 
amusing  himself  by  rowing  on  the  lake,  when,  as 
is  supposed,  he  was  seized  with  faintness,  or  with 
some  affection  of  the  heart,  and  fell  overboard. 
He  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  make  his  way  to  the  shore  if  he  had 
been  conscious  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

JIr.  Henry  Allen  D.\rrow,  one  of  the  pioneer 
architects  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  died  there  a  week 
ago.  Mr.  Darrow  settled  in  Omaha  in  1877, 
when  the  city  was  little  more  than  a  frontier 
settlement,  and  designed  many  of  the  principal 
structures  which  its  growth  has  rendered  necessary. 

Mr.  AiGisTi's  F.  Laku,  a  person  very  well 
known  to  architects  and  builders,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  died  a  fortnight  since,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  Mr.  Lash  was  the  first  man  in  Boston  to 
undertake  on  a  large  scale  the  removal  of  old 
buildings.  This  has  now  become  an  important 
industry,  employing  many  hands  :  but  it  was  a 
novel  business  sixty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Lash  and 
his  partner  long  en  joyed  a  practical  monopoly  of 
it.  During  his  business  career  he  is  said  to  have 
removed  more  than  3,000  buildings,  among  which 
were  many  of  historical  interest,  such  as  the 
Wendell  Phillips  house  on  Essex-street,  the 
Stackpole  house  on  Devonshire-street,  the  Com- 
mercial Coffee  House  on  Washington-street,  and 
"Marm  Dunlap's  Store"  on  Theatre-alley,  now 
apart  of  Devonshire-street,  all  in  Boston. 
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.Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  King  to  visit 
Liverpool  next  April  and  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  propose:  cathedral.  The  Diocesan  committee, 
which  hive  £175,000  in  hand,  are  striving  to  in- 
crease th»t  sum  to  £200,000,  which  is  the  limit  they 
have  decided  upon  before  the  stone  is  laid. 

The  new  gateway  at  Sunderland,  which  has  been 
gMstructed  by  the  River  Wear  Commission,  from  the 
Biver  Wear  to  the  South  Docks,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday.  The  work  is  part  of  the  great  scheme  of 
dock  improvement  which  the  commissioners  in- 
augurated some  few  years  ago.  The  gateway  has 
cost  about  £38,000,  and  it  gives  a  depth  of  water  on 
the  sill  of  30ft.,  and  is  70£t.  in  width,  widenins 
to  r20ft.  ^ 

Personal  estate  of  the  net  value  of  £66,406  173. 
has  been  left  by  Mr.  James  William  Brooker,  the 
elder,  of  Elm  Bank,  Vine-road,  Sevenoaks,  and 
formerly  of  13,  Railway  -  approach,  Southwark, 
architect  and  surveyor.    The    gross  value  of  the 

!  estate    is    £114,24.5    14s.    Sd.      The    executrix  and 

'  executors  of  Mr.  Brooker's  will  are  his  widow.  Mra. 
Fanny  Brooker,  and  his  sons,  Mr.  James  William 

i  Brooker,  architect,  and  Mr.  Frederick  George 
Brooker,  surveyor,  and  the  testator  bequeaths  to 
Mrs.  Brooker  £250,  a  Ufe  annuity  of  £500,  and  the 

Ijise  and  enjoyment  of  his  house  in  Hitchin  Hatch- 

v?n'-  Sevenoaks.      He    leaves    to    his    son  James 

"illiam  two  houses  in  St.   German's-roaS,  Forest 

J  ^''""^^  ^^  Sydenham,  and  land  in  Bevington- 

|road,Beckenham;  and  to  his  son  Frederick  George 
the  house  in  Hitchin  Hatch-lane,  subject  to  Mrs. 
B™v  occupation  thereof,  and  Durham  House, 

'm  'S°'"''  ^'"^  ""^  ''°"^®  adjoining  and  land  there. 
jMr.  Brooker  leaves  the  ultimate  residue  of  his 
property  in  trust  for  hie  children. 


— •-•-» — 

Balmoral  Castle.  —  During  the  summer 
alterations  have  been  in  progress  at  Balmoral 
Castle,  not  of  any  structural  importance,  but 
having  to  do  more  with  the  internal  economy  and 
efficient  working  of  the  domestic  side  of  the 
establishment.  The  architect  is  Sir  Rowand 
Anderson,  LL.D.,  of  Edinburgh.  Last  year 
certain  antiquated  kitchen  arrangements  were 
dealt  with,  and  a  new  installation  of  hot-water 
pipes  to  the  bathrooms,  &c.,  was  introduced. 
This  year  the  accommodation  for  female  servants, 
which  has  been  somewhat  inadequate,  has  been 
remodelled  and  extended  by  enlarging  the  wing 
of  the  Castle  set  apart  for  their  use.  Hitherto  it 
was  two  stories  in  height,  now  it  is  three  ;  thereby 
seven  large  rooms  have  been  added  to  those  already 
existing,  and  the  whole  provide  accommodation 
for  over  twenty  female  servants.  Formerly  the 
servants'  rooms  overlooked  the  garden ;  but  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  wing  the  rooms  on  all 
floors  ha\  e  been  placed  to  overlook  an  open  court, 
while  the  corridor  giving  admission  to  the  rooms 
has  been  set  on  the  garden  side.  Storerooms, 
bathrooms,  and  other  modern  sanitary  require- 
ments have  also  been  introduced  into  this  wing. 
Like  the  Castle,  the  new  work  is  in  grey  granite, 
and  its  architectural  features  consist  of  dormer 
windows  and  massive  chimney-heads.  In  the 
pediment  of  each  dormer  there  is  an  ornamental 
sculptured  design.  That  in  the  centre  has  the 
Royal  monogram  "E.R.,"  and  the  date  1903; 
another  shows  the  Scottish  lion  inclosed  in  a 
tressure ;  a  third  a  crown  with  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock  around  it.  Another  internal 
alteration  has  been  the  introduction  into  the 
Castle  of  a  luggage  and  coal  lift,  which  hitherto 
it  has  not  possessed.  Nothing  has  been  done  to 
the  Royal  apartments  or  to  the  guest-chambers, 
which  remain  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Queen  ;  but  the  Royal  entrance  hall  has  inter- 
nally been  considerably  improved  in  appearance. 
Formerly  the  walla  were  of  plain  wood  ;  now  they 
have  been  panelled  with  the  native  Scottish  pine 
grown  in  the  Royal  forest.  The  panelling  extends 
to  the  top  of  the  doors,  and  the  space  between  it 
and  the  cornice  has  been  left  for  stags'  heads. 
Fronting  the  entrance  is  a  large  niche,  where  for 
many  years  stood  a  statue  of  llalcolm  Canmore. 
This  has  been  removed  to  the  ballroom,  and  in  its 
stead  has  been  placed  upon  a  suitable  pedestal  an 
early  bust  in  white  marble  of  her  late  Majesty, 
which  formerly  stood  on  a  simple  bracket  on  one 
of  the  side  walls.  On  a  panel  below  the  pedestal 
has  been  carved  "  Victoria,  1819-1901,"  and  on 
a  similar  panel  over  it  appears  the  Royal  mono- 
gram "  E.R.,"  with  the  date  1903.  An  over- 
mantel, executed  in  Scots  pine,  has  bken  con- 
structed over  the  fireplace,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
square  panel,  on  which  has  been  carved  a  fine 
representation  of  the  Royal  Arms,  copied  from 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  with  the  Scottish  lion 
in  the  first  ar.d  fourth  quarter. 

BiRMixGnAM. — At  the  University  buildings  at 
Bournbrook  now  in  course  of  erection  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Aston  Webb,  K.A.,  and  Ingress  Bell, 
the  electrical  power  station  is  well  advanced. 
Several  engines  and  dynamos  are  in  place,  but 
the  cables  are  not  yet  put  down.  In  the  boiler- 
house  is  to  be  seen  a  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler 
and  a  locomotive  boiler,  and  also  a  gas-fired  super- 
heater to  give  the  steam  additional  heat  after  it 
has  left  the  boilers,  and  thus  obtain  more  work 
from  it.  Sloreover,  the  superheater  insures  that 
the  steam  is  delivered  to  the  engine  in  a  perfectly 
dry  condition,  and  there  is  therefore  no  danger  of 
water  accumulating  in  the  steam  pipes.  The  first 
experiments  upon  the  use  of  superheated  steam, 
made  soon  after  the  advent  of  the  marine  steam- 
engine,  led  engineers  to  abandon  the  uses  of  this 
economical  method  of  working,  but  after  many 
years  it  is  again  coming  into  practice.  The 
reason  is  that  the  materials  of  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  steam-engine  are  made  have  altered 
considerablj'.  The  part  of  the  engine  which 
used  to  give  such  trouble  with  superheated  steam 
was  the  packing  round  the  piston-rod,  which,  in 
the  early  days,  was  made  of  hemp.  It  is  now 
made  of  metal,  various  alloys  being  recommended 
by  various  makers.  In  all  of  the  newly- designed 
electrical  stations  arrangements  are  made  for 
using  superheated  steam,  and  in  some  of  the  older 
ones  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  coal  bill  has 
followed  the  fixing  of  the  necessary  apparatus. 

CuERTSEV. — The  chancel  of  Trinity  Church, 
Botley  and  Lyne,  has  just  been  enriched  by  the 


erection  of  a  very  handsome  reredos,  executed  in 
Caen  stone.  It  contains  a  sculptured  representa- 
tion of  the  Last  Supper  in  high  relief  under 
elaborate  canopies,  flaisked  by  four  niches  con- 
taining st.atuettes  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with 
their  appropriate  emblems :  while  the  wings 
contain  panels  with  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  is  that  of  Early  English, 
in  keeping  with  that  of  the  cliurch.  The  floor 
of  the  Sanctuary  is  covered  by  riclily-coloured 
inlaid  marbles.  There  is  also  a  new  altar  rail 
executed  in  oak.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  Forsyth, 
of  London. 

Edinburgh. — During  the  summer  vacation  now 
drawing  to  a  close  less  than  usual  has  been  found 
necessary  in  the  way  of  structural  alterations  on 
the  schools  under  Edinburgh  School  Board.  For 
the  most  part  the  work  has  consisted  of  the 
annual  cleaning  and  painting,  and  of  the  division 
of  a  number  of  large  class-rooms  into  two,  in 
order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment that  classes  should  be  smaller.  The  only 
school  in  which  extensive  alterations  are  being 
carried  on  is  Leith  Walk  School,  to  which  another 
story  is  being  added  and  the  electric  light  intro- 
duced. Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the 
construction  of  the  Boroughmuir  and  Broughton 
Second-Grade  schools,  the  masonry  of  which  has 
now  reached  the  first-floor  level.  '  The  plans  of 
the  new  school  in  Albion-road  are  now  before  thi 
Dean  of  Guild  Court,  and  in  the  event  of  thei: 
being  approved  operations  wUl  be  begun  about  u 
month  hence. 

Glasgow  Corporation  Housing  Scheme. — A 
special  committee  of  Glasgow  Town  Council  has 
recommended  that  the  ground,  extending  to  over 
6,000  square  yards,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Alexandra  Park,  and  acquired  from  the  Parks 
Department  four  years  ago  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  poorest  classes,  should  now  be 
utilised  for  that  purpose.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, are  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  against 
one-apartment  houses  should  be  waived.  The 
city  engineer  has  accordingly  prepared  plans  for 
the  erection  of  180  houses,  84  of  which  will  be  of 
one  apartment,  with  rents  of  £6  5s.  and  under. 
Approval  of  the  city  engineer's  proposal  has  been 
given  by  the  special  committee,  and  the  council 
will  be  asked  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
houses,  on  the  understanding  that,  when  erected, 
they  will  be  let  exclusively  to  persons  of  the 
poorest  classes  who  may  be  displaced  by  the  Cor- 
poration from  existing  unhealthy  dwellings 
within  the  city,  or  others  of  that  class,  and,  in 
either  case,  only  to  such  tenants  as  are  in  receipt 
of  weekly  earnings  of  a  limited  amount. 

Leith. — The  sub-committee  of  Leith  Town 
Council  on  Cheap  Working  Class  Dwellings  has 
had  under  consideration  a  report  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  George  Simpson,  the  town  architect. 
The  proposal  is  that  two  aides  of  the  triangular 
area  presently  laid  out  as  a  garden  and  recrea- 
tion space  at  Henderson-street  improvement  area 
should  be  utilised  for  the  erection  of  these  dwell- 
ings. The  plans  are  arranged  so  as  to  provide 
for  eight  blocks  towards  Henderson-street  of 
single  apartment  dwelling-houses.  Thirty  houses 
are  provided  on  each  flat,  two  washhoiises, 
and  twelve  w.c.'s,  entering  from  two  common 
stairs,  and  in  the  event  of  the  buildings  being 
erected  according  to  the  plans,  if  thi'ee  storiefs 
high,  there  would  be  90  houses,  six  washho\i9&, 
and  36  w.c.'s,  and  if  four  stories  high,  there'tvill 
be  120  houses,  eight  washhouses,  and  .4S  w.c.'s. 
Towards  Henderson  Gardens  the  plans  pro.vide 
for  the  erection  of  four  blocks  of  two-apartmtnt 
houses.  The  plans  provide  for  eight  houses  ptir 
fiat,  one  washing-house,  and  six  w.c.'s.  If  the 
buildings  are  erected  three  stories  in  height,  there 
will  be  24  houses,  three  washing-houses,  and  18 
w.c.'s  ;  and  if  four  stories  high,  3'2  houses,  four 
washing-houses,  and  24  w.c.'s.  The  approximate 
cost,  at  5^d.  per  cubic  foot,  of  three-story  and' 
four-story  blocks,  is  given  as  follows  : — Three- 
story  -  blocks  —  eight  blocks,  containing  90 
single-roomed  houses,  £7,100;  four  blocks  con- 
taining 24  two-roomed  houses,  £2,700 — say, 
£10,000.  Four-story  blocks — eight  blocks,  con- 
taining 120  single-roomed  houses,  £9,950  :  four 
blocks,  cont.aining  32  two-roomed  houses,  £3,850 
— say,  £14,000.  The  revenue  would  be  for  a 
three-story  block,  if  fully  occupied,  about  £3  2s. 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  expenditure,  or  apart 
from  sinking  fund  about  four  per  cent.,  and 
for  a  four-storied  block  about  £3  63.  8d. 

Horwoon,  Heywood. — The  foundation  stone 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Hopwood,  Heywood,  was 
laid  by  Lady  Beatrice  Kemp  on  Saturday.     It 
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will  occupy  the  site  of  a  dilapidated  church, 
and  some  additional  ground,  and  will  be 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Oakley,  A.K.I. IJ. A.,  of  Manchester.  The  section 
to  be  erected  under  the  present  contract 
consists  of  nice  and  aisles  up  to  and 
including  the  permanent  chancel  arch.  The 
chancel  now  to  be  constructed  is  temporary  only, 
though  of  good  size,  and  built  of  brick,  and  will 
he  replaced  with  a  permanent  structure  as  soon  as 
funds  allow.  The  church  is  to  be  faced  externally 
with  Yorkshire  parpoints,  with  windows,  copings, 
and  other  details  of  Sleathwaite  stone.  Inside, 
the  piers  of  the  nave  and  part  of  the  arches  will 
he  of  stone.  The  arches  generally  will  be  of 
led  brick,  and  the  wal's  elsewhere  plastered. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  slates.  Owing 
to  the  irregular  site,  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  an  unusual  type  of  ground  plan.  The 
nave  and  chancel  are  in  line  with  one 
another  along  the  greatest  length  of  the  site. 
This  leaves  room  for  a  wide  aisle  on  the  north  side 
only,  that  on  the  south  side  being  a  mere  narrow 
passage.  Arches  of  corresponding  height  to  those 
on  the  arcade  between  the  nave  and  the  aisle  form 
part  of  the  south  wall,  and  contain  the  clerestory 
windows  in  their  upper  part.  The  organ  will  be 
placed  on  a  raised  floor  in  the  south  transept  with 
space  for  sealing  below.  This  space  will  for  the 
present  be  used  as  a  temporary  vestry.  When 
the  church  is  completed  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  will  be  arranged  as  a  morning  chapel.  A 
dwarf  wall  and  three  steps  will  separate  the 
chancel  from  the  nave,  and  the  choir  and  clergy 
vestries  will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  complete  church  will  be  llOft.  long  and  52ft. 
wide  inside,  and  will  afford  accommodation  for 
480  persons.  Messrs.  Blakeley  and  Wild,  of 
Ifopwood,  are  the  contractors. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  Palace  Theatre  in 
the  Iliiymarket  was  reopened  on  Monday  after 
redecoration  and  extensive  structural  alterations. 
The  scheme  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Walton  Taylor,  F.IM.B.A.,  St.  John- 
street,  Newcastle,  and  it  has  been  superintended 
by  Mr.  P.  li.  Djnall,  from  the  architect's  office. 
In  the  main  entrance  from  the  Haymarket  the 
now  stairs  are  of  marble,  the  dadoes  are  of  panelled 
mahogany,  the  embossed  paper  harmonises  with 
the  decorative  fibrous  plaster  design  on  the 
ceiling,  a  feiture  of  which  is  the  fiaely-painted 
panel  in  the  centre.  Clusters  of  electric  lights 
have  been  provided.  In  the  spacious  vestibule 
the  same  scheme  of  decoration  is  carried  out — 
heavy  mahogany  panelling,  fibrous  ceilings  with 
painted  pmels,  a  decorated  pay-office,  mirrors, 
gold-inlaid  cornices,  and  heavy  carpets.  The 
paiotings  in  the  ceiling  panels  represent  the 
Muses,  and  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  MiUer. 
The  stairs  and  passages  to  the  circle  have  been 
similarly  treated.  The  interior  of  the  theatre 
has  been  entirely  redecorated  and  refurnished. 
The  general  scheme  of  colours  is  cream  and  gold. 
Additioaal  stalls  have  been  provided.  The  gallery 
has  been  rearranged  and  furnished  with  another 
exit.  Ventilation  has  been  improved  by  a  new 
electric  fan,  and  fresh  fire  hydrants  have  been 
fitted.  The  constructional  work  and  mahogany 
fittings  have  been  done  by  Mr.  V.  J.  Hepple, 
Dunn-street,  Newcastle  ;  the  ornamental  copper 
grill is  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  Powell,  and  Co.,  of 
Birmingham  ;  the  trass  and  copper  handrail  in 
entrance,  marble  stairs,  and  fire  hydrants  by 
Messrs.  Emley  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

R0T11WE1.L,  NoKTHAXTs.  —  The  fine  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  now 
imdergoing  restoration,  and  some  interesting 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  The  bulk  of  the  church  is  Transitional, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  it  was  once  cruci- 
form, with  transepts;  but  these  have  long  since 
vanished,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  restoration 
which  gave  the  church  its  Perpendicular  features. 
The  tower  stands  at  the  west  end  :  it  suffered 
much  from  ISth-century  restorers,  but  a  fine 
transitional  west  doorway  still  remains.  During 
the  work  now  in  progress  a  double  piscina  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  south  aisle,  possibly 
K  relic  of  a  chantry  cbajiel  which  may  have 
occupied  what  is  now  the  south  aisle  ;  and  the 
chancel  contains  a  triple  piscina,  of  which  there 
is  said  to  be  only  one  other  example  in  this 
country.  The  canopy  of  this  last  has  long  been 
wanting,  but  a  crocketed  canopy  with  a  three- 
fold head,  which  is  probably  the  missing  one, 
has  been  lately  brought  to  light.  Some  of  the 
clerestory  windows  which  have  been  blocked  up 
■  will  bo  r«oponed. 

S.VLi'OHii. — The  Fire  Brigade  is  removing  this 


week  from  the  inadequate  premises  in  Ford- 
street  to  a  new  home  in  Albion-place,  opposite 
the  Technical  Schools.  The  new  building  has 
been  planned  by  Mr.  Henry  Kirkley,  of  Man- 
chester, and  embodies  the  results  of  a  wide 
investigation  of  the  fire  stations  of  the  larger 
towns  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  carried 
out  by  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Bentley,  the  chief  oEcerof  the  brigade.  The 
building  faces  north  and  south,  the  front  portion 
directly  overlooking  the  Crescent.  The  central 
block  contains  the  main  engine-house,  a  duty- 
room,  call-room,  and  a  tower  ."i^ft.  high  for 
drying  the  hose  after  use.  Adjoining  this  block 
is  a  dwelling  for  the  use  of  the  chief  officer.  To 
the  right  of  the  engine-house  block,  but  separated 
from  it  by  the  main  entrance,  are  a  workshop, 
smithy,  loose-box,  stabling,  and  a  spare  machine- 
house,  whilst  on  the  left  side,  and  behind  the 
chief  officer's  quarters,  is  the  drying-room,  as 
well  as  another  machine-house.  Behind  the  front 
block  and  flanking  the  exercising  grounds  are  two 
rows  of  cottages  for  married  firemen,  each  of 
which  contains  three  rooms,  three  bedrooms,  and 
a  scullery  and  bath.  Room  has  also  been  left  for 
an  additional  block  of  four  similar  dwellings. 
The  main  engine-room  is  69ft.  long.  Soft,  wide, 
and  IGft.  high,  and  will  accommodate  five 
five  machines,  whilst  the  stalls  in  the  stables  are 
directly  behind  the  engine.  The  electric  call- 
room  and  duty-room,  which  arc  separated  only 
by  a  glass  partition,  are  on  the  right  of  the 
engine-room,  and  allow  of  supervision  from  the 
chief  officer's  room.  This  last  is  an  office  Hft. 
by  13ft.,  and  communicates  directlv  with  the 
engine-room  and  a'so  with  the  chief  officer's 
dwelling.  On  the  first  floor  over  the  engine- 
room  is  a  parade  and  instruction-room,  as  well  as 
the  single  men's  quarters.  Over  the  duty  and 
call-room  are  recreation-room,  lavatories,  and 
bathroom.  A  novel  feature  in  the  station  is  a 
horse-bath.  It  is  found  that  valuable  horses  are 
often  lost  after  severe  exertion  because  they  catch 
a  chill.  This  the  bath,  which  can  be  heated  to 
any  degree,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent. 

Shotley. — St.  John's  Parish  Church,  at  Shot- 
ley  Field,  Northumberland,  after  having  under- 
gone extensive  alterations,  was  reopened  by  Dr. 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  on  iilonday.  The 
chancel  has  been  lengthened,  and  is  nowtei- 
minated  by  a  p'^ntagcnal  apse,  containing  five 
single-lighted  windows.  The  organ-chamber 
has  been  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  with 
the  vestry  behind.  The  old  vestry  has  been 
removed,  as  well  as  the  entrance  lobby  containing 
the  font,  and  the  space  added  to  the  sacred  edifice. 

W\MoxiinAM. — Good  progress  is  being  made 
with  the  restoration  of  the  great  monastic  and 
parish  church  of  Wymondham,  one  of  the  finest 
ediBces  in  Norfolk.  The  church  and  a  few  out- 
lying fragments  of  masonry  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  Benedictine  Priory  founded  in  1107  by 
William  d'AIbini ;  but  much  of  the  existing 
fabric  dates  from  H32-.i,  when  the  present 
clerestory  and  magnificent  oak  roof  over  the  nave 
were  built,  and  the  north  aisle  was  widened.  The 
work  of  restoration  was  commenced  nearly  two 
years  ago,  the  architects  being  the  late  Mr.  W. 
S.  Hicks  and  his  partner,  Mr.  W.  S.  Charlewood, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Rattee  and  Kett,  of  Cambridge.  About 
£15,000  has  been  raised  for  the  work,  of  which 
£12,500  was  given  by  Mr.  Willett,  of  Brighton, 
and  another  £10,000  is  required  for  its  completion. 
The  beautiful  roots  will  be  repaired,  the  lead 
being  recast  and  relaid,  and  every  piece  of  the  old 
carved  and  other  timbers  retained  as  far  as 
possible.  All  the  floors  of  the  church  will  be  re- 
laid  at  their  original  levels,  the  walls  and  windows 
repaired,  the  large  west  windows  in  the  west 
tower  and  north  aisle  reopened,  the  seating  im- 
proved, and  proper  lighting  and  warming  appa- 
ratus provided.  The  east  wall  of  the  nave,  which 
is  at  present  entirely  blank,  'oeing  shut  off  by  a 
brick  wall  from  the  ruined  octagonal  central 
tower,  transepts,  and  chancel,  will  be  beautified 
by  the  addition  of  a  reredos  of  stone  surmounted 
by  a  fresco.  Below  the  sanctuary  there  will  be 
carved  oak  choir  and  clergy  stalls,  and  also  a 
chancel  organ.  The  arch  dividing  the  west  tower 
from  the  nave  will  be  opened  up  by  the  removal 
of  the  modern  gallery  and  partition.  The  organ, 
presented  in  1703,  must  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged, 
and  will  then  be  placed  on  a  screen  under  the 
west  tower  under  a  new  vaulted  groined  ceiling 
(the  original  comer  fan-shaped  springers  being 
still  in  existence).  The  choir  vestry  will  be  built 
on  old  foundations,  and  a  clergy  vestry  built  in 
the  base  of  the  eastern  or  abbey  tower,  to  preserve 


the  ancient  north  and  south  doorwaj's,  as  well  as 
the  doors  from  the  sanctuary,  which  were  bricked 
up,  and  will  be  reopened.  There  are  five  bells  in 
the  west  tower,  but  they  have  not  been  rung 
within  the  memory  of  man  owing  to  their  unsafe 
condition.  The  tenor  weighs  25cwt.,  and  is  of 
fine  tone,  the  second  bell  is  cracked,  and  must  be 
recast.  The  remaining  bells  are  also  out  of  repair, 
the  frame  is  decayed,  and  the  ringing  tackle  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Mr.  Crosier  Bailey  and  his 
brothers  have  undertaken  to  restore  this  old  peal 
to  life,  and  to  give  three  new  bells,  thus  adding 
another  complete  peal  of  eight  to  those  already 
existing  in  Norfolk.  This  work  is  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  6.  Day  and  Son,  of  Eye,  and  Messrs. 
Mears  and  Stainbank,  of  London.  Entirely  new 
floors  and  steps  in  the  west  tower  are  necessary. 
The  ground  around  the  church  will  be  lowered. 
The  architect's  report  divided  the  work  into 
sections.  The  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished up  to  the  present  includes  the  restoration 
of  the  roofs,  and  the  windows,  walls,  and  floors  of 
the  nave  and  south  aisle,  the  west  end  of  the 
church  has  been  opened  out,  whilst  the  eastern, 
or  abbey  tower,  has  been  preserved.  Moreover, 
on  September  30  the  dedication  of  the  new  bells 
will  take  place. 

CHIPS. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  Bo'ness  Academy, 
which  has  been  constituted  a  higher-grade  school, 
took  place  on  Tuesday.  The  Academy  occupies  a 
commanding  site  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Bo'ness  Public  School.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  360  scholars.  All  the  classr  oms  open  from  a 
large  central  hall  intended  for  physical  e-x^^rcises 
and  the  teaching  of  free  arm  drawing.  One  of  the 
classrooms  is  fitted  up  as  a  science-room  and 
chemical  laboratory.  The  cost,  including  the 
furnishings,  was  about  £7,000.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Alexander  Caller,  of  Hamilton,  whose  plan  was 
chosen  in  competition. 

The  attention  of  the  War  Oflice  has  been  called 
to  an  architectural  disfigurement  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace  by  the  reconstruction  of  chimney -8tack^  on 
the  barrack  buildings  with  yellow  bricks,  which  do 
not  harmonise  with  the  Palace  brickwork. 

Tne  Duchess  of  Albany  has  consentad  to  lay  the 
memorial -stone  of  the  R')yal  Waterloo  Hospital  for 
Children  and  Women,  which  is  being  rebuilt  on  an 
extended  site  at  the  corner  of  Waterloo  and  York 
roads,  S.E.,  on  Thursday. 

The  committee  of  the  Dean  Howell  Webh 
National  Memorial  Fund  have  decided,  after  con- 
sultation with  public  men  throughout  Wales,  that 
the  formi  of  memorial  which  would  have  most 
warmly  commended  them-ielvea  to  the  lale  dean 
would  have  been  :  —(1)  The  restoration  of  the  roof- 
less chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  David's,  where  his  remains  are  interred ;  (2) 
the  foundation  of  a  David  Howell  theologicul 
scholarship.  For  the  restoration  of  the  chapel  at 
least  £1,500  will  be  required. 

The  opening  of  St.  Paul's  new  Congregational 
Church,  Wigau,  took  place  on  Friday.  The  new 
church,  which  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  has  a 
spire,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  structure  in 
Standishgate,  with  extensions  in  the  rear.  It  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  750  persons,  and  the  cost 
amounts  to  about  £6,000,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
F.  W.  Dixon,  of  Manchester,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  J.  Wilson  and  Sons,  of  Wigan. 

The  new  Kincardineshire  isolation  joint  hospital, 
which  has  been  built  near  the  railway  station  at 
Stonehaven  at  a  cost  of  about  £8,000,  was  formally 
opened  on  Saturday  by  Sir  Alexander  Baird,  Bart., 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

Colonel    W.    R.    Slacke,    R.E.,    held    a    Lical 
Government  Board  inquiry  at  Hull  on  Wednesday,  . 
Thursday,    Friday,    and    Saturday    in    last    week 
respecting  an   application  made  by  the  Hull  Cor-  . 
poration  for  power  to  borrow  £47,350  for  establish- 
ing a  municipal  telephone  system  in  Hull  and  district. . 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Bermondsey,  a 
guardian  of  the  St.  Olave's  Poor  Law  Union  and 
the  secretary  of  the  United  Builders'  Labourers' 
ITnion,  has  been  selected  to  contest  South  Hackney 
at  the  next  Parliamentary  contest  in  the  labour 
interest. 

At  the  Guildhall,  Grantham,  on  Tuesday,  an 
inquiry  was  held  by  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  R  E.,  one  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  relative  to 
the  application  of  I  ho  Grantham  Corporation  for 
powers  to  borrow  £3,800  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing land  adjoining  the  river  Witham  on  the 
Belton-lane,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  refuse 
destructor  and  steam  disinfector. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  an 
additional  loan  of  £21,000  to  the  Morecambe  Ufrban 
District  Council,  for  the  purposes  of  sewerage  aul 
sewage-disposal.  ; 
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ILLUSTEATIONP. 

IVESTEEN      DISTRICT      HOSMT.VL,     OI,-\SGO\V.    —   ST.     .I.VMES 

<  hurcii  a.\'d  vicarage,  cardiff. — house  at  near  cross, 
stafford.— new  i.iland  revenue  offices,  beading  — 
princes'  parade,  rridlington. — nurses'  hour,  north 
staffordshire  infirmary.— german  old  furniture. 


d^ut  $llustrati0tt3. 


•WESTERN    DISTIUCT   HOSPITAL,    GLASGOW. 

This  building  is  in  course  of  completion  at  (lak- 
bank,  in  the  western  district  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow, and  forms  part  of  the  new  scheme  of 
hospital  accommodation  presently  being  provided 
by  the  parish  council.  Tlie  hospital  is  planned 
for  20.5  patients,  made  up  .as  follows  : — lieceiying 
block,  (J ;  medical  block,  112  ;  surgical  block,  611  : 
maternity  block,  37  ;  total,  205.  Owing  to  the 
restricted  width  of  the  site,  the  problem  of  placing 
the  several  blocks  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  LocaK4overnmont  Board, 
presented  considerable  difficulties,  and  the  plan 
shows  how  these  have  been  overcome.  The  walls 
are  built  of  brick,  having  a  2.\in.  airspace  between 
the  outer  and  inner  facing.  'The  floors  throughout 
are  of  lireproof,  consisting  of  steel  joists  and 
fireclay  tubes;  the  flooring  of  wards  being  of 
maple,  waxed  and  polished,  and  the  passages 
-paved  with  terrazzo.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are 
plastered  with  Keene's  cement,  all  the  angles,  both 
internal  and  external,  being  rounded.  The  walls 
of  the  sanitary  annexes  are  lined  with  white 
glazed  tiles,  and  the  floors  of  bathrooms  are  paved 
with  indiarubber  interlocking  tiles.  The  hospital 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  hoists  are  worked 
by  electric  motors.  The  wards  are  heated  partly 
by  he  iting  elemf  nts  in  the  basement,  where  the 
air  is  w.ished  and  then  driven  into  the  several 
wards  by  electric  fans,  and  partly  by  radiators 
placed  in  the  wards  directly  over  the  air  inlets,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  each  room  could  be 
regulated,  The  foul  air  is  extracted  by  means  of 
special  outlet  shafts  constructed  alongside  the 
smoke  flues.  Throughout,  the  Iiospital  is  being 
equipped  in  the  most  approved  manner,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  institution  will  be  ready  for 
opening  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Alex.  CuUen. 

ST.    .lAMES'S    CHUllCn   AND    VICAUAGE,    CARDIFF. 

Odr  illustration  shows  the  first  design  submitted 
.for  the  church  and  vicarage  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
J  ^^'  ^''''"^"^  Vaughan ;  but  the  committee 
adopted  an  Early  English  design,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  which  has  been 
earned  out  under  Mr.  Bruce  A'aughan's  super- 
intendence. 

HOUSE    .\r    NEAU     CROSS,     ST.UloRD. 

This  small  house  has  recently  been  erected  at 
-Near  Cross,  Staffordshire,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Jenkin, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton,  from 
thedesigrsof  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Peach,  28,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster.  It  contains,  on  the  ground 
floor,  one  large  room  .30ft.  by  20ft.,  a  drawing- 
room  and  a  laboratory,  each  22ft.  by  Hft.,  and°a 
achoolrooni  ISft.  by  lift.,  and  the  usual  offices. 
On  the  first  floor  are  eight  bedrooms,  and  in  the 
roof  are  two  good-sized  attics.     The  windows  to 


the  south  front  are  shielded  by  shutters  and  a 
verandah.  The  walls  are  rough-cast  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  a  plinth  faced  with  2in.  red 
bricks.  The  roof  is  tiled.  The  perspective  drawing 
is  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Adshead. 

NEW    IXL.IN'D    REVEXl'E    OFFICES,    READIXO. 

Tins  building  has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Friar-street  and  Station-road,  Reading.  The 
major  part  of  it  has  been  taken  by  H.M.  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  Inland  Revenue  Offices. 
The  materials  used  are  local  bricks,  Portland 
atone  dressings,  cornice,  kc,  and  American  green 
slates.  Jlessrs.  Wheeler  Bros.,  of  Reading,  were 
the  contractors  for  the  block.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  E.  B.  Iloare  and  M.  Wheeler,  of  11a, 
Orchard-street,  Portman-square,  and  Reading. 

K0V.1L    ritlN'CES'    I'AR.VDE    PAVILIO.V,    IlRIDLIXOTON. 

The  Corporation  of  Bridlington  propose  extend- 
ing the  Princes'  Parade  northwards  and  erecting 
thereon  a  new  pavilion  to  accommodate  about 
2,000  persons.  The  building  is  octagonal,  and 
has  a  raised  gallery  internally  on  the  western  side 
facing  the  sea.  It  is  inclosed  all  round.  Three 
sides  are  glazed,  and  there  are  four  entrances,  each 
provided  with  swing  doors.  The  root  is  largely 
constructed  of  wrought  iron  with  rough  plate 
glass,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  there  is  a 
large  dome  57ft.  by  45ft.,  constructed  of  wrought 
iron  principles  resting  upon  an  octagonal  lattice 
girder  supported  by  a  cast  iron  column  having 
ornamental  cap,  the  dome  being  surmounted  by 
an  octagon  lantern  light  prepared  for  ventilation. 
An  open  verandah,  6ft.  wide,  with  glass  root  runs 
round  three  sides  of  the  pavilion,  and  the  floor  of 
the  pavilion  is  laid  (where  not  appropriated  by 
raised  gallery)  with  wood-block  paving,  and  con- 
tains a  raised  platform  capable  of  holding  forty 
musicians.  On  the  north  side  of  the  pavilion 
are  four  bijou  shops,  and  on  the  south  side  pro- 
vision is  made  for  one  bijou  shop  and  a  refresh- 
ment-room 35ft.  by  34ft.,  with  kitchen  and 
lavatories  for  assistants.  The  roof  over  refresh- 
ment-room and  shop  is  flat,  formed  with  concrete 
and  Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  so  that  it  can  be 
utilised  for  refreshments,  and  is  approached  from 
the  refreshment -room  by  a  staircase.  Messrs. 
Mangnall  and  Littlewoods  are  the  architects. 

XVltSES'   HOME,  XORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  INFIKMARV, 
STOKE-OX-TREXT,    STAFFOUDSHIUE. 

The  drawings  which  we  publish  of  the  above  were 
those  placed  first  by  the  assessor,  Jlr.  H.  R. 
Price,  of  Manchester.  Thirty  -  eight  sets  of 
drawings  were  submitted  in  open  competition, 
and  Mr.  R.  Stephen  Ayling,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Sir.  A.  R.  Piercy  were  the  successful  competitors. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Kt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  R.W.P.G.M.  of  Stafford- 
shire on  (_)ct.  24,  1902,  with  full  Masonic  cere- 
monial, and  the  building  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. It  contains  accommodation  for  52  nurses 
and  sisters,  with  large  sitting-rooms,  library, 
servants'  rooms,  sickrooms,  \c.  The  necessary 
funds  were  obtained  by  subscription,  H.M.  the 
King  heading  the  list  with  a  donation  of  £105. 
Local  contractors  were  invited  to  compete  for  the 
work,  and  the  lowest  tender  was  received  from 
Mr.  John  Bagnall,  of  Fenton,  at  the  sum  of 
£5,407,  in  whose  hands  the  contract  has  been 
placed.  A  covered  way  is  proposed  from  the 
present  infirmary  to  the  new  home.  Among  the 
sub-contractors  are  : — Fireproof  floors,  Messrs. 
JIark  Fawcett  and  Co.  The  materials  generally 
are  local  red  bricks,  with  Hollington  stone 
dressings  and  red-tUed  roofs. 

GERM.IX    OLD    FlltXITCllE. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  about  these  capital 
pieces  of  old  furniture,  chiefly  of  the  16th  or 
early  17th  century  date.  ^\'e  are  enabled  to 
illustrate  them  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wi.i. 
Flockhait.  The  originals  are  preserved  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris. 


COMPETITIONS. 

H.iRRouATE. — A  new  pump-room  for  the  old 
sulphur  spring  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Harro- 
gate, at  the  end  of  the  A'alley  Gardens,  facing 
the  present  pump-room,  on  the  site  of  Rose  Villa. 
The  corporation  are  intending  to  erect  an  iron- 
and-glass  building,  limiting  the  scheme  to 
proposals  by  cast-iron  trading  firms,  so  that 
architects  wiU  not  be  invited  to  submit  decigns. 
The  excuse  for  this  shortsighted  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  due  to  the  obvious  necessity  of  not 
excavating  much  beyond  the  surface  for  founda- 
tions in  case  the  course  of  the  springs  should  be 
injured  or  interfered  with.  The  town  is  singu- 
larly devoid  of  buildings  of  architectural  dis- 
tinction, and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this 
opportunity  of  adding  to  the  dignity  of  this 
eminently  prosperous  watering-place  has  not 
been  made  the  most  of,  by  erecting  a  stone 
pump-room,  instead  of  running  up  a  florid  glass- 
and-iron  shelter  of  the  usual  manufacturers' 
type  of  stock  patterns.  It  would  have  been  per- 
fectly easy  to  carry  a  substantial  structure  in 
masonry  on  a  raft  of  iron  and  concrete,  without 
tampering  with  the  subsoil  or  its  springs  ;  but 
the  authorities,  taking  their  own  view  of  the 
matter,  have  decided  on  the  course  indicated. 
We  cannot  contemplate  the  result  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction . 

Stoxe,  Staff.s. — The  board  of  guardians  have 
invited  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  architect,  of  Wol- 
verhampton, to  act  as  assessor  for  the  competition 
of  local  architects  for  adding  vagrant  wards  to 
the  workhouse,  of  which  we  gave  particulars 
last  week. 


The  members  of  Colwyn  Biy  Urban  District 
Council  have  received  from  the  Local  Government 
B3.xrd  sanction  to  purchase  the  Glan  Abet  an! 
Hhianfa  property  as  a  site  for  a  town-hall  and 
pul'lic  ofHces. 

The  foundation  stones  of  anew  AVtsIeyau  Chapel, 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  K'rton  Holme,  Lincohi- 
shire,  were  laid  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  Mr.  W. 
Hinson,  of  Stamford,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Moultou  Chapel,  the  builder,  and  the  cost 
is  estimated  at  £600.  'The  building  will  be  39ft.  by 
2!lft.,  the  internal  fittings  and  seating  will  be  pitch- 
pine,  and  there  will  be  accommodation  for  16i; 
adults. 


CHIPS. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  were 
laid  at  Beltoft  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  Mr. 
Greenfield  is  the  architect. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  and  Sons,  clock  manu- 
facturers, Leeds  and  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  have 
just  erected  a  new  Cambridge-quarter  chime  clock 
at  BallincoUig  parish  church,  Ireland,  showing  the 
time  upon  four  large  illuminated  dials,  with  all 
Lord  Grimthorpe's  latest  improvements  inserted. 
They  are  also  erecting  one  at  Keighley  parish 
church,  Yorkshire,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood, 
Keighley,  on  Lord  Grimthorpe's  designs  and  plans. 

The  new  St.  Mary's  Episcopil  Church  at  Kirrie- 
muir is  about  to  be  erected,  replacing  an  edifice  in 
which  the  congiegation  worshipped  for  over  a 
century,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  eaily  last 
year.  Plans  for  the  new  church  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Bucknall  and  Comper,  architects, 
Westminster,  and  will  involve  an  expeuditure  of 
£3,000.  Of  this  sum  £1,640  has  already  been 
obtained  by  subscriptions  and  grants  from  the 
Walker  Trust. 

The  AVetherby  Rural  District  Council  have  decided 
to  app'y  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  loan 
of  £4,000,  for  the  drainage  of  Bramham. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Rothwell,  North- 
amptonshire, have  appointed  Mr.  T.  C.  Batts,  assist- 
ant to  the  late  oflfioer,  to  the  position  of  sui  veyor  and 
inspector  of  nuisances  in  succession  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Pearson. 

ilr.  Wm.  Brooke,  of  Hill  Top  House,  Lightcliflfe, 
near  Brighouse,  the  manager  of  the  Non-Slip  Stone 
Works  in  that  village,  was  killed  on  the  railway 
line  near  Lightcliffe  station  on  Friday.  The 
deceased,  who  was  38  years  of  age,  leaves  a  widow 
and  a  young  family. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
the  Sessions  House,  DartforJ,  on  ThursJay  in  last 
week  into  the  application  of  the  joint  hospital 
Committee  of  the  url)an  and  rural  councils  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £7,74S  for  the  extension  of  the 
infectious  hospital.  Originally,  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  was  £7,000,  but  the  requirements  of  the 
Local  Government  IJoard  had  increased  it  to  £11,150. 
The  Board  has  already  sanctioned  the  borrowing  of 
the  sum  of  £3,402,  that  being  the  cost  of  the  land 
and  the  erection  of  a  bouud.iry  wall,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  that  amount  and  the  total  estimated 
cost  was  the  subject  of  the  application, 

Ou  the  site  of  the  mansion  in  which  John  Bright 
was  born,  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of 
Rochdale  are  about  to  build  a  new  school  for  400 
childien  and  200  infants. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Reay,  road  surveyor  under  the  rural 
district  council  for  Brampton,  Cumberland,  has 
just  been  appointed  divisional  surveyor  under  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  for  the  Hertford 
district. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Wdliam  Joseph  Thompson,  aged 
seveuty-nine,  of  Clark  Hoiise-road,  Sheffield,  engi- 
neer, lately  engaged  on  the  widening  of  the  Midland 
Railway  and  formerly  ou  the  Leeds  Waterworks, 
has  been  proved  for  £60,353. 
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WiuF.NiNci  WoiiKS  AT  EisTdN. — By  permission 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Tliornhill,  the  chief  engineer,  the 
memliers  of  the  Civil  and  Jleehanical  Engineers' 
Society  inspected  on  Saturday  afternoon  the 
widening  works  which  hare  been  undertaken  by 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany near  Eustun.  Good  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  scheme,  which  was  commenced  two 
yeari  ago.  The  ground,  upon  which  hundreds 
of  workmen  are  now  engaged,  was  at  one  time 
covered  by  row  on  row  of  poor-class  dwellings. 
All  these  ha\  e  had  to  be  bought  up  and  new 
homes  found  for  the  tenants— no  easy  matter  in 
so  congested  a  district  as  that  between  Euston 
and  Camden  Town.  Three  thoroughfares  have 
disappeared— namely,  Jlornington-street,  Stan- 
hope-street, and  Serpentine-road.  The  aim  of 
the  new  works  is  to  provide  accommodation  for 
housing  and  shunting  passenger  coaches  close  to 
Euston.  Near  Mornington  -  crescent  a  large 
space  has  been  cleared,  and  when  the  necessary 
excavations  have  been  finished,  sheds  are  to  be 
erected  in  which  there  will  be  space  for  350 
coaches,  while  there  will  be  room  for  more  on  the 
sidings  near  by.  These  sheds  will  be  reached  by 
a  subway  which  is  being  driven  under  the  main 
line.  In  addition,  a  tunnel  is  being  constructed 
through  which,  engines  can  be  run  out  towards 
Chalk  Farm.  These  operations  cover  an  area  of 
about  0,000  square  yards,  and  have  necessitated 
450,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation.  All  this  earth 
is  taken  out  by  truck  to  Willesden,  where 
it  is  bein^  formed  into  a  bank,  on  which  a  goods 
siding  will  be  made.  Masonry  retaining  walls 
have  to  be  built  round  the  space  for  the  carriage 
sheds  and  sidings,  to  support  roads  and  property 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  expected  that  all  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of'next  year.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs  Joseph  T.  Firbank  (Limited). 

ItosrOKTn  AND    PONTF.LAND    LlfillT  RAILWAY. 

( !ood  progress  is  being  made  with  the  light  rail- 
way some  seven  miles  in  length  from  Gosforth  to 
the  village  of  Ponteland,  by  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
W.  and  .T.  Lant,  of  Newcastle.  The  line 
branches  off  westwards  from  the  I'lyth  and  Tyne 
section  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  at  Gosforth 
Colliery  Junction,  and  at  Coxlodge  passes  under 
the  turnpike  road  by  a  girder  bridge  of  30ft.  span 
and  30ft.  in  width.  There  are  intermediate 
stations  at  Coxlodge,  Fawdon,  and  Callerton. 
The  line  will  be  a  single  one. 

Ri  NCORX. — A  transporter  bridge  is  being  con- 
structed across  the  Mersey  between  Widnes  and 
Runcorn,  from  plans  by  Mr.  John  J.  Webster, 
M.Inst.C.E.  The  bridge  is  in  design  similar  to 
.an  ordinary  stiffened  suspension  bridge,  with  the 
exception  that  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  are  at 
a  low  level — thus  dispensing  with  the  very  costly 
high-level  approaches— and  the  traffic,  both  foot 
and  wheel,  is  carried  over  in  a  car  suspended  to 
the  underside  of  the  bridge.  The  arm  is  55ft.  by 
24ft.  wide,  and  can  convey  at  each  journey  four 
two-horse  waggons  and  :I00  passengers.  The  twin 
towers  on  either  shore  are  constructed  of  steel, 
and  rise  190ft.  above  high  water  level,  and  are 
bolted  to  the  cast-iron  cylinders  below,  which  in 
turn  are  secured  to  the  solid  rock.  The  two  main 
cables  each  consist  of  19  steel  ropes  bound 
together,  each  rope  being  12in.  in  diameter,  and 
built  up  of  127  wires.  The  clear  span  is  l.OOOtt. 
The  total  cost  will  be  £130,000.  3Ir.  L.  H. 
Chase  is  the  resident  engineer.  The  construction 
of  the  steel  cables  was  let  to  the  St.  Helens  Cable 
Company.  The  whole  of  the  electric  installation 
and  equipment,  including  the  lighting  of  the 
structure,  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mather 
and  I'latt,  of  Salford  Ironworks,  Manchester. 

Tm;  Chkstf.u  and  IIolyiieao  Lixk  AVidexixg. 
— The  London  and  North -Western  Railway  Co. 
are  making  good  progress  with  their  scheme  for 
widening  their  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  between 
Chester  and  Llandudno  Junction.  The  first 
section  of  the  duplication  of  the  railway  is 
virtually  completed.  This  includes  the  widening 
of  the  line  from  Chester  General  Station  by  the 
Roodee  to  Saltney  Junction  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway — a  heavy  piece  of  work,  in- 
volving much  deep  rock  cutting  and  the  widening 
of  the  Dee  Bridge.  From  Siltney  the  line  is 
quadrupled  to  a  point  about  halt- way  between 
(lueen's  Ferry  and  Connah's  (Juay.  Though 
some  work  is  in  progress  in  between,  the  line^is 
not  quadrupled  again  until  about  lialf-way  be- 
tween Bagillt  and  Holywell,  whence  it  is  com- 


pleted to  Abergele.  There  is  heavy  bridge  work 
over  the  Foryd  at  Rhyl,  and  a  new  station  at  the 
latter  place.  A  new  station  has  been  made  at 
Talacre,  on  the  line  between  Mostyu  and  Pres- 
tatyn, the  first  point  where  the  line  nears  the  sea 
after  leaving  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  Some  of  the 
stations  have  an  extra  island  platform,  whil.st 
others  have  torough  running  lines  in  the  middle 
of  them.  The  next  portion  of  the  widening  is  to 
begin  at  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel  at  Llysfaen— 
that  is,  Old  Colwyn  station— and  the  track  is 
already  fenced  off  in  places  on  the  land  side. 
Work  of  an  important  kind  has  been  begun  at 
Colwyn  Bay  station.  The  old  ballast  pit,  which 
is  such  an  eyesore  to  the  town,  is  being  converted 
into  a  goods  yard  and  goods  station,  and  the 
approaches  are  well  in  hand.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted the  present  goods  yard  will  become  part  of 
the  new  lines.  From  Colwyn  Bay  to  Llandudno 
Junction  the  work  ia  so  far  advanced  that  the 
permanent  way  will  be  laid  before  long.  There 
are  several  over-bridges  to  'be  completed,  one 
being  at  Mochdre  station,  where  a  level  crossing 
is  being  abolished.  Of  the  under-bridges  the 
most  important  ia  one  opposite  the  Colwyn  Bay 
Hotel.  A  few  mouths  will  see  this  section  of  the 
line  completed  between  Colwyn  Bay  and  the 
Junction. 


CHIPS. 

Dr.  Wheaton,  Local  Government  Board  inspector, 
held  an  inquiry  at  the  union  offices,  Leigh,  Lines, 
on  Tuesday,  into  the  joint  hospital  board's  applica- 
tion for  sanction  to  borrow  £1,540  for  extensions  at 
the  Astley  sanatorium. 

Extensions  to  the  St.  Helena  Hospital  are  now 
bemg  carried  out.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Fred.  Brown,  of  St.  Helens,  for  the  sum  of  £13,269. 
The  plans,  providing  for  increased  accommodation 
up  to  ninety-seven  beds,  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Briggs  and  Wolstenholme,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  extensions  has  been  kept  in  view. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Southport,  standing  in  one 
of  the  oldest  churchyards  of  the  town,  has  been  for 
some  time  considered  unsafe  for  the  congregation 
to  meet  in,  and  services  consequently  have  been 
held  in  the  schoolroom.  The  fabric  is  now  being 
taken  down  with  a  view  to  another  church  beia? 
erected  on  the  sams  site.  ° 

The  Forbes  Riding  School.  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has  been  removed  from  the  Northumberland-road 
Yeomanry  headquarters  to  new  premises  in  SanJy- 
ford-road,  in  that  city.  The  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Rich,  architect,  of 
Newcastle.  There  are  the  executive  rooms— office, 
dressing-rooms,  harness  and  saddle-room?,  ka.— 
a  riding-hall  130ft.  in  length,  overlooked  by  a 
gallery,  and  at  the  further  end  stabling  accommo- 
dation. Outside  there  is  a  run  of  some  2l)Utt., 
which  will  be  available  for  the  training  of  volunteer 
artillery  and^exercises  for  horse  artiUery. 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  Leith  Corporation 
it  was  decided  to  purchase  the  local  section  of  the 
Edinburgh  street  tramways.  The  expected  purchase 
price  is  £10,000.  The  tramways,  which  are  still 
worked  by  horse  traction,  belonged  to  the  original 
Edinburgh  Company,  but  when  the  Edinburgh 
Corporation  took  over  the  city  tramways  and  con- 
verted them  into  the  cable  system  Leith  refused  to 
purchase  their  section,  and  hold  a  working  arrange- 
ment. The  corporation  of  Lcith  will  doubtless 
electrify  the  system. 

A  new  frontage  is  to  be  built  at  the  Victoria 
Station,  Manchester,  and  the  work  has  been  already 
begun.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company  to  set  up  a  block  of 
buildings  which  wdl  extend  from  Long  Millg.ate  to 
the  present  refreshment  rooms  at  the  top  of  Hunt's 
Bank.  The  buildings  will  harmonise,  architec- 
turally, with  the  present  offices  in  Hunt's  Bank  and 
Victoria  Parade.  Tlie  ground  floor  will  be  arranged 
for  the  general  accommodation  of  passengers,  .and 
there  will  be  offices  in  the  higher  stories  for  head 
officials  of  the  company. 

The  formal  opening  took  place  on  Thursday  in 
last  week  of  the  Glossop  electric  tramways.  The 
lines  at  present  opened  connect  Glossop  with  Hid- 
field  by  way  of  Dinting,  and  the  length  of  this 
proportion  of  the  track  is  Si  miles;  there  is  also  a 
short  branch  line  5  mile  long" to  Whitfield. 

Reopening  services  will  be  held  on  Sunday  next 
at  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Claughton,  Birken- 
head, .after  redecoration  and  the  insertion  of  stained- 
glass  memorial  windows.  The  windows  and  general 
decorations,  with  the  exception  of  one  window, 
were  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  and  W. 
Guthrie  and  Andrew  Wells,  Ltd.  (Glasgow),  Mr. 
John  Russell  (Birkenhead)  being  the  contractor  for 
the  painting.  The  other  window  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dix,  of  Bsrners-street, 
London.  The  ceiling  and  woodwork  were  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Forde,  Birkenhead. 


PROFESSIONAL    AND    TBADB 
SOCIETIES. 

Maxciiesteh  Society  of  A;truiTECT.s. — Ten  of 
the  members  of  this  society  visited  Ashbourne,  ia 
Derbyshire,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  15.  Almost  con- 
tinuous rain  prevented  much  outdoor  sketching. 
Fortunately,  the  interior  is  very  interesting, 
including  some  good  Eiirly  English  windows  and 
Decorated  work  and  some  tine  tombs.  The 
curiously  irregular  transeptal  plan,  with  chapels, 
gives  some  vei'y  picturesque  vistas  internally,  and 
a  long  day's  sketching  proved  all  too  short.  On 
the  evening  of  Aug.  25,  fifteen  members  visited 
Parr's  Bank,  Spring-gardens,  by  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  C.  Heathcote  and  Sons,  the  architects.  Mr. 
Heathcote,  jun.,  explained  the  building  to  the 
visitors,  and  the  visit  was  a  very  interesting  one. 

Royal  Ixstitite  of  Biutlsh  Auciiitf.cts. — 
The  new  session  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  November 
2,  when  the  President,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  R.A., 
will  deliver  an  address.  The  subsequent  meetings 
of  the  Institute  will  be  held  on  Nov.  16  and  30, 
Dec.  14,  Jan.  4  and  IS,  Feb.  1,  15,  and  29, 
March  14  and  2S,  April  IS,  May  2  and  16. 

SanitakyIxsi'ectors'  Association". — On  Satur- 
day a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors'  Association  left  London  on  a  fort- 
night's tour  through  Belgium,  and  also  with  the 
intention  of  taking  part  in  the  Eleventh  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Brussels,  which  opened  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  The  visits  will  include 
several  hospitals,  the  quays,  and  docks,  the 
northern  pumping  station ,  &c.,  at  Antwerp;  the 
abattoirs  in  the  Boulevard  d'Anderlecht,  and 
other  sanitary  works  of  interest  in  Brussels  ;  and 
the  Waterloo  battlefield. 


Plans  and  estimates  are  being  prepared  for  the 
Keighley  Town  Council  with  a  view  of  reconstruct- 
ing and  electrically  equipping  the  existing  tramways, 
and  tor  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  tramway 
between  North-street  and  Stockbridge,  by  way  of 
Cavendish-street  and  Bradford-road. 

The  work  of  laying  the  mains  in  connection  with 
the  supply  of  water  to  Studley,  Warwickshire,  has 
now  been  completed,  and  the  final  testing  of  the 
mains  and  hydrants  took  place  on  Tuesday  by  Mr. 
Gander,  the  district  council's  surveyor. 

The  Bastord  Rural  District  Council  have  decided 
to  adopt  a  scheme  of  drainage  for  Burton  Joyce  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £i3,000. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  Worcestershire  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
near  Bromsgrove  yesterday  (Thursday). 

Operations  were  begun  on  Frid  ly  in  connectioa 
with  the  laying  of  rails  for  the  tramways  .at  Coat- 
bridge, N.B.  A  start  was  made  near  to  Hutton- 
street,  and  double  rails  will  be  laid  eastwards,' 
Messrs.  Dick,  Keir,  and  Co.  are  the  contractors, 
and  already  a  gang  of  over  sixty  men  are  at  work. 
Lining  has  been  granted  for  the  ert=cfion  of  the 
tramway  sheds  in  Jackson-street,  the  estimated  coat 
being  £3,500. 

Mr.  M.  K.  North,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Aldridge  on  Friday 
into  an  application  by  the  W.ilsall  Rural  District 
Council  for  sauctiou  to  the  borrowing  of  £1,500  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  present  sewerage  jl 
system.  The  surveyor  (Mr.  F.  W.  Mager)  explained 
that  the  pirish  had  a  population  of  2,47S.  The 
extension  of  the  sewers  has  become  necessary  owing' 
to  recent  building  operations. 

The  Furniture  Trades'  Provident  and  Benevolent 
Association  has  been  formed,  with  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Wariug,  juu.,  as  president,  supported  by  a  board 
of  management  composed  of  mauy  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  A  festival  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Criterion  Restaurant  on  Nov.  14  in  ail  of  the  asso- 
ciation's funds.  The  offices  of  the  association  are 
at  250,  Finsbury  Pavement  House,  E.G. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  C.M.G.,  chief  engineer 
of  the   London    County    Council,    who    has    been  [ 
inspecting  public  woiks  in  the  ITuited  States,  sailed  i 
for  England  on   the    Viiilinu  on  Saturday.     Before  t 
leaving  he  spoke  iu   high  praise   of  New  York's 
subway  operations.      *'  New  York,"  he   said, 
ahead  of  London  in  subway  matters."  ^ 

The  opening  of  the  group  of  cottages  which  tbe| 
miners  of  the  Cowpeu  group  of  collieries  have? 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  their  late 
employer,  Mr.  G.  B.  Forster,  was  carried  out  onj 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  cottages,  eight  in  number ,(i 
are  situated  near  ('owpen  Colliery,  and  have  oost^ 
£1,400. 

Mr.  E.  Wareham  Harry,  the  borough  engineei 
and  surveyor  of  Cambridge,  was  thrown  out  of  hti 
trap  iu  Sidney-street  iu  that  town  on  Monday,  anr 
had  one  arm  broken  and  the  other  badly  hart. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

(We  do  not  hold  ouraelTea  responsible  for  the  opinions  ol 

our  correspondents.     All    communications  should  be 

drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as   there  are  many 

olaimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawing  and  all 

eommunications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 

■houldbe  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildino 

Nkws,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand, 

W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.    Delay 

u  not  imfreiiuently  otherwise  caused.    All  drawings  and 

other  commuuicatmns  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 

the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 

nnsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-oSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

THB  StRA.VD  NewSPAPEE  COMPiNiT,  LIMITED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :— "  Timeserrer,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 

NOTICE. 
Birmd  copies  of   Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should   be   ordered  early  (price    12s.  each,    by    post 
12s.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.    A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXI.K    XLI    XLVI 
XLIX.,  LIII.,  LXI.,  LXU.,  LXIV.,  LXV.'  LXVl" 

Lxvn.,  Lxvnr..  lxex.,  i^xxi.,  lxxii.,  lxxiii 

LXXJV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXVU.,  LXXIX., 
T.XXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  »ame  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  bad  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 
Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Building  News, 

8 rice  2s.,  post  free  •2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
lewsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  ' 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
united  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  edols.  SOc.  gold).  To  France 
a  Belgium.  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  SOc.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
Jo  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
0»pe,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Mvertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  oflicial 
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plates,   continuing   its   splendid  work   for  rising 
students. —  [  am,  &c.,  William  Lvcas. 

Lyle's  Chambers,  Church-street,  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  August  4. 

[We  are  very  pleased  to  receive  this  letter,  and 
to  publish  in  another  column  the  particulars  o( 
the  big  job  our  correspondent  has  in  hand.  All 
prosperity  to  him  and  every  other  old  Building 
News  Designing  Club-man. — Ed.  "  B.N."] 
1     ^     t 

Intercommuttication. 

Q  UESTIOXS. 

[12M0.1-SuppDrting'  Tank.— I  have  to  fix  a  900- 
gallon  galvanised  iron  tank  14l't.  above  the  ground,  and  pro- 
pose carrying  it  on  three  steel  girders  resting  in  the  house 
wall,  which  is  'Jft.  thick,  of  stone,  and  on  a  Sin.  brick 
wall  forming  a  passage  3ft.  6in.  wide  between  it  and  the 
hou^e  wall.  The  brick  wall  built  in  lias  mortar  is  only 
Sft.  high ;  it  will,  therefore,  under  tank,  have  to  be 
carried  up  in  the  form  of  a  pier  7ft.  high,  7ft.  loig,  and 
9in.  thick.  Is  this  supporting  will  sutHciently  strong  to 
carry  iti  proportion  of  the  tank  and  contents  .'—Builder. 

[1-2001.] -Booton  Churcli.— While  cycling  through 
Norfolk  on  my  holidays.  I  came  across  a  very  hmdsome 
modern  church  at  Booton,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
X  jrwich.  It  is  Decorated  in  style,  and  the  windows  are 
of  great  beauty.  If  readers  could  refer  me  to  back 
numbers,  or  other  sources,  giving  information  or  illustra- 
tions of  it,  I  should  be  much  oblig-d.— D.  W.  Clark. 
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lavertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
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JCWVED.-G.    B.  and    Co.-R.    M.    M.-W.    A.    A.- 
I*.  L.  M.-J.  B.  and  Co.-T.  W.  C.-A.  A. 

"BUILDINO  NEWS"  DESIG.VINa  CLU3. 
JsvERAL  correspondents  have  inquired   when  the  New 
■oeMion  will  commence.    The  awards  wUl  be  publishei 
■  oy  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  first  subject  will  be 

C0ms|j0nben:ce, 

— « « « 

OITR. DESIGNING   CLUB    AND    ITS 
COMPETITORS. 
n  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  New8. 
|SiB,--I  have  several  times  thought  of  expressing 
■|y  indebtedness  to  the  Buildi.vg  News  Designinrr 
;|ub.    An  incident  to-day  has  decided  me  to  do 
,|M  once,  for,  in  turning  over  some  old  papers  I 
time  across  your  award  in  such  Club  for  LSSl 

lere,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those 
1  lose  ettorts  called  for  recognition  that  year,  mv 

|me  appears ;    while  the  name   at   the   top    as 
Mnner  of  the  first  prize,  recalls  some  pleasant 
nys spent  as  junior  at  a  drawing-board  alongside 
m-    Am  pleased  the  Club  is  so  well  sustained 
m  evidently,   by   your  awards   and   published 


LEQAI.  INTEIiLiaSNOE. 

A  Sardix-ia-steeet  Aebitratio.v.— St  John 
Wolfe  Birry  has  issued  his  award  as  umpire  in  the 
arbitration  which  has  recently  been  held  to  deter- 
mine the  aiuDunt  to  be  paid  by  the  London  County 
Council  to  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Co., 
Ltd.,  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  by  the  Council 
of  the  company's  generating  works  at  Sardinia- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  The  Loudon  Improve- 
ments A;t,  1S93,  provided  thit,  in  addition  to 
vesting  in  the  company  a  new  site  of  equivalent 
area  to  their  present  one,  the  Council  were  to  pay 
to  the  company  a  sum  equal  to  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  erecting  and  fitting  up  a  new  generating 
station  upon  a  new  site,  with  new  plant  of  a  capa- 
city to  generate  and  supply  electrical  energy  to  an 
output  of  not  less  than  4,000  kilowatts,  anl  all 
expenses  incurred  in  replacing,  relaying,  and 
altering  miins.  Tde  amount  of  the  awird  is 
£183,150. 

The  Mubal  and  Dec3eatio.v.5  St.vdicats.  Ltd. 
— A  summ  iry  of  accounts  of  the  Mural  and  D  ;cora- 
tioni  Syudicite,  LM.,  in  liquidation,  together  with 
some  o'lservations  upon  the  alf  lirs  of  the  cjmpmy, 
have  been  issued  by  Mr.  H.  Brougham,  Offi;itl 
R  iceiver.  The  deficiency  with  regard  to  creditors  is 
letarneJat  £18,603  Us.  ,«d.,  and,  with  rejjarlto 
contributories,  £28,6.50  lis.  8d.  The  Official 
Receiver  states  that  the  company  was  incorporated 
on  Miroh  23,  lS9_i,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
£2.5,000,  to  acquire  and  extend  a  branch  of  the 
business  carried  on  in  the  style  of  the  Mural  Djcora- 
tmns  Co.,  at  50,  Mdton  -  street.  City,  and  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  No  remuneration  was  paid 
to  any  of  the  directors,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
George  Thomas,  who  received  £15  per  month  as 
deputy  managing  director,  and  Mr.  Charles  Petri, 
who  received  a  salary  of  £300  par  annum  as 
mmaging  director.  The  trading  of  the  company 
appears  to  have  resulted  in  a  large  loss,  and  on 
January  29,  1902,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the 
effect  that  the  company  was  unable  to  meet  its  in- 
debtedness. Sir  George  Thomas  being  appointed 
receiver  for  debenture  holders.  The  failure  of  the 
company  was  attributed  to  want  of  working  capital, 
and  to  liability  under  an  award  given  against  the 
company  in  an  arbitration  arising  out  of  a  contract 
between  the  company  and  a  builder.  The  liquida- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 

A  Spaldiso  AEBiTEATio>r  AwAKD.— The  arbi- 
trator (Mr.  W.  Scorer,  of  Lincoln)  has  given  his 
award  in  the  case  of  J.  R.  Baker,  builder,  of 
Moulton  Chapel,  Spalding,  v.  F.  Neal,  farmer. 
Mill  Green,  Spalding,  which  was  entered  for 
Lincoln  Assizes.  The  claim  was  for  £  100  due  under 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  house,  but  the 
defendant  alleged  unreasonable  time  taken,  defec- 
tive work,  and  entered  a  counter-claim  of  £50  for 
extra  work  and  inconvenience.  The  arbitrator 
awarded  Mr.  Baker  £89  43.,  and  disallowed  the 
dofendant*3  counter-claim. 

Re  R.  Basnee  Oakley.— The  adjourned  hearing 
of  an  application  to  approve  a  proposal  for  the 
payment  of  a  composition  of  7s.  6d.  in  the  pound  in 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  creditors  took  place  on 
Tuesday  before  Mr.  Registrar  Hope.  The  de'otor, 
Richard  Banner  Oakley,  was  described  as  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  ventilating  engineer  and  financial 
agent,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Burgess,  who  attended  as 
Assistant  Receiver,  reported  that  he  was  still  undis- 
charged in  respect  of  three  previous  bankruptcies  in 
1874,  1876,  and  1883.  He  submitted,  therefore, 
I  that  no  proposal  should  be  accepted  which  provided 
for  the  payment  of  less   than  203.   in  the  pound. 


The  liabilities  were  now  returned  at  £341  7s.  Id., 
and  the  debtor  had  not  deposited  the  funds  required 
for  payment  of  the  composition,  although  he  had 
been  allowed  further  time  for  the  purpose.  The 
debtor  asked  for  further  time  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  proposal.  Mr.  Registrar  Hope  declined, 
having  regard  to  the  facts  reported,  to  allow  the 
matter  again  to  stand  over,  and  dismissed  the 
application. 

In  ee  John  How aed.— This  was  a  sitting  for  the 
public  examination  of  John  Howard,  of  432  and 
4.33.  Kinasland-road,  builders'  merchant,  trading 
as  John  Howard  and  Co.  The  debtor  filed  his  own 
petition,  and  subsequently  supplied  a  statement  of 
his  affairs  showing  gross  liabilities  amounting  to 
£18,961  5s.  8d.,  of  which  £11,749  3s.  3J.  was  ex- 
pected to  rank,  and  assets  estimated  to  produce 
£5,655  Os.  lid.  In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Burgess, 
Assistant  Official  Receiver,  the  debtor  stated  that  in 
December,  1883,  he  made  a  private  arrangement 
with  his  creditors,  under  which  he  paid  a  composition 
of  53.  in  the  pound  on  liabilities  amounting  to 
£  1 ,000.  His  present  insolvency  was  largely  brought 
about  by  bad  debts  incurred  in  his  business.  During 
the  past  four  years  he  had  incurred  bad  debts 
amounting  to  £2,800.  Other  causes  of  his  in- 
solvency were  the  insufficiency  of  his  capital  for  the 
business,  and  interest  on  borrowed  money.  Upon 
the  application  of  Mr.  Enever,  solicitor,  appearing 
for  the  trustee,  the  matter  was  adjourned  to  Oct.  14 
for  further  investigation. 

A  Statute  of  Limitations  u.vdek  the  Buildino 
Act.— At  the  South- Western  Police-court  on  Friday 
Mr.  John  Alexander  Floate,  residing  at  Tremadoc- 
road,  Clapham,  answered  to  a  summons  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  required  to  remove  a 
wooden  addition  to  the  rear  of  his  house,  the  same 
having  been  erected  in  contravention  of  the  Building 
Act.  Mr.  Nicholls  appeared  for  Mr.  William 
Grellier,  the  district  surveyor,  by  whom  the  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted.  The  addition  was  built 
many  years  ago,  and  it  was  argued  for  the  defend- 
ant that,  as  the  Building  Act  of  1855  has  since  been 
repealed,  the  court  had  no  jurisJiction.  Mr.  Nichols 
urged  that  the  irregularities  committed  under  the 
early  Act  were  not  brushed  aside  by  the  later  Act 
of  1891.  Tae  Magistrate  pointed  out  that  the  Act 
required  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  within  a 
period  of  six  months.  Mr.  Nichols  :  But  the  addition 
was  not  discovered  until  May  last,  and  a  notice  was 
then  served  on  the  defendant.  The  Magistrate :  Do 
you  contend  that  a  district  surveyor  could  come  to 
the  court  and  obtain  an  order  for  the  demolition  of 
a  building  erected,  perhaps,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  because  of  some  irregularity'?  Mr.  Nichols 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  maintained  the  six 
months'  period  counted  from  the  date  of  the  notice. 
The  Magistrate  thought  the  district  surveyor  should 
have  found  out  the  irregularity  before.  He  dis- 
missed the  summons,  with  £2  'is.  costs. 

A  Blundell  Sand3  Aebitkatiox.  —  Mr.  R. 
Glutton,  sole  arbitrator  in  the  inquiry  which  was 
held  recently  at  the  Surveyors' Institution  ("  Blundell 
and  the  Secretary  ot  State  for  War  ")  has  issued  his 
award.  The  proceedings  had  reference  to  40  acres 
of  sandhills  near  Blundell  Sands  Station  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  a  few  miles 
from  Liverpool,  and  also  to  700  or  800  acres  ot 
foreshore  sand  lying  in  front  ot  them.  The  claim 
approximated  to  £55,000,  and  was  brought  by 
Colonel  Blundell  to  determine  what  amount  should 
be  paid  to  him  by  the  War  O.ffice  for  the  compul- 
sory acquisition  of  the  property  for  the  defence  ot 
the  Mersey.  The  land  has  been  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  a  fort  for  gun-firing  practice,  and  it  was 
contended  on  behalf  of  the  claimant  that  a  fort  put 
into  the  middle  ot  the  estate  must  be  a  considerable 
detriment  to  the  property  for  various  reasons.  The 
expert  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the  claimant 
generally  agreed  that  the  total  value  of  the  property 
and  the  damage  was  upwards  of  £48,000,  while  those 
called  for  the  War  Office  put  the  total  at  alow  figure. 
The  arbitrator's  award  amounts  to  £17,642. 

A  Loso  Acee  Aebiteatio.v.— Mr.  John  Trout- 
beck,  sitting  in  the  Westminster  High  Bailiff's  Court, 
with  a  special  jury,  had  before  him  last  week, 
the  case  of  Jacobs  v.  the  Great  Northern,  Picca- 
dilly, and  Brompton  Railway  Company.  This  was 
a  printseller's  claim  for  compensation  for  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  the  premises,  43,  Long  Acre, 
required  by  the  promoters  for  the  purposes  of  their 
new  Coyent-garden  station.  The  claimant  holds 
the  premises  on  a  lease  at  £125  per  annum,  and, 
according  to  his  case,  the  premises  had  a  profit 
rental  of  £155  a  year,  in  respect  to  which  he  claimed 
£1,'2G1,  including  10  per  cent,  for  forced  sale.  Other 
items  were,  £100  for  fixtures,  and  five  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  trade  profits  at  £500  per  annum.  He 
also  asked  for  compensation  for  depreciation  ot  his 
stock.  After  the  jury  had  viewed  the  property, 
counsel  agreed  to  a  verdict  for  £3,000.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  High  Bailiff,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
accordingly. 


The  sales  at  the  Mart  last  week,  as  registered  at 
the  Estate  Exchange,  amounted  to  £7,775,  and  for 
I  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  £9,045. 
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(But  ©fSce  CabU» 
» »» — 

Discoveries  of  great  interest  are  reported  from 
Brough,  near  Brad  well  and  Hope,  where  formerly 
stood  a  Roman  town  and  military  station,  and 
■where  excavations  have  been  made  during  the 
last  fortnight  by  Mr.  John  Ciarstang  on  behalf  of 
the  Derbyshire  Arch:uological  Association.  On 
.Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Derby- 
shire Society  visited  the  spot,  the  company  in- 
cluding visitors  from  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and 
Manchester.  Mr.  Garstang  gave  an  account  of 
the  work,  showing  that  the  walls  had  been  traced 
round  an  area  of  about  three  acres.  One  corner 
was  rounded  off  close  to  the  River  Noe,  and  at 
the  other  corner  there  -was  a  tower,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  had  been  bared.  This  was  a 
Roman  fortress  of  the  type  that  was  built  in  the 
1st  and  2nd  centuries.  Indications  of  three  gate- 
ways had  been  found,  but  there  would,  of  course, 
be  four.  The  Roman  causeway  had  been  found 
to  lead  across  the  top  of  the  inclosure  complete, 
and  two  posts  had  been  found  on  which  swung 
the  doors  of  the  fort.  There  were  also  the  founda- 
tions of  the  guard  chamber.  In  the  centre  of  the 
fortress  was  a  very  large  rectangular  stone  build- 
ing, most  probably  the  prsetorium.  The  entire 
field  was  covered  with  stone  buildings — in  fact,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  yet 
made.  In  some  old  Roman  forts  the  buildings 
outside  the  pra-torium  were  of  wood,  being  only 
of  a  temporary  character,  but  here  all  the  build- 
ings were  of  stone.  Two  Roman  altars  had  been 
found,  the  inscriptions  on  which  have  yet  to  be 
deciphered.  A  special  feature  of  interest  consisted 
in  portions  of  a  large  tablet  5ft.  in  length  ;  the 
inscription,  occupying  six  rows  of  large  letters, 
shows  that  it  was  set  up  when  Antoninus  Pius 
was  Emperor  by  a  Prefect  of  the  First  Cohort  of 
Aquitanians,  under  Julius  Verus,  then  Governor 
of  Britain.  Mr.  Garstang  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  area  was  drained  by  a  regular  water  system 
of  stone  drains,  which  were  still  perfect. 

The  excavation  of  Roman  remains  at  Caerwent, 
near  Newport,  Hon,  is  being  successfully  carried 
out  by  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin, 
of  the  College,  Bath,  is  the  secretary.  Among 
the  features  recently  brought  to  light  are  some 
Roman  houses  near  the  schools,  with  a  later  house 
overlaying  one  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  later  house,  but  it  is  not  Roman. 
It  includes  a  small  subterranean  chamber,  or 
cellar,  built  largely  of  Roman  materials.  The 
line  of  pipes  which  was  traced  near  the  north 
gate  was  again  discovered  in  this  field,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  concrete  culvert,  and  some 
portions  of  streets  have  been  discovered.  The 
present  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  exploration  com- 
mittee's work,  and  it  promises  to  produce  results 
even  more  important  than  those  of  last  year. 

The  Garden  City  Pioneer  Co.,  Ltd.,  has 
acquired  about  1,000  acres  of  land  near  Hitchin 
on  which  to  build  the  first  garden  city.  The 
estate  is  about  34  miles  from  London,  and  the 
nearest  point  is  a  little  over  a  mile  from  Hitchin 
Junction,  on  the  Great  Northern  Kailwav,  the 
latter  being  reached  in  42  minutes  from  King's 
Cross.  A  company  wUl  shortly  be  formed  to 
carry  out  the  scheme.  A  cumulative  dividend 
limited  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  paid  to 
the  shareholders,  and  the  balance  of  profit  will 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants.  Information  regarding  the  scheme 
can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  347-351,  Birkbeck 
Bank  Chambers,  Ilolborn. 

Ox  Saturday  the  London  lodges  of  the  ( Ipera- 
tive  Bricklayers'  Union  visited  Chatham,  where 
they  celebrated  "  Bricklayers'  Day"  by  joining 
■with  the  Chatham  aad  Rochester  "Branch  of  the 
union  in  a  groat  demonslration  with  band  and 
banners  through  the  main  streets,  concluding 
with  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Rochester  Recreation 
Grounds.  The  local  speakers  included  Messrs. 
R.  Powell  and  A.  \V.  Ireland,  of  the  Rochester 
Corporation;  W.  J.  Lewington,  of  the  Gilling- 
ham  District  Council ;  and  E.  P.  Wake,  president 
of  the  Medway  District  Trades  Council.  Mr. 
II.  Rolfe  was  chairman.  The  London  leaders 
inrluded  the  general  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr. 
J.  Matchelor ;  Mr.  11.  R.  Taylor,  London  County 
Councillor ;  Councillor  Condon,  of  Hackney  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  Lake,  a  veteran  trades -unionist.  The 
burden  of  the  speeches  was  "  no  connection  with 
cither  of  the  orthodox  political  parties,  but  direct 
labour  representation  in  county,  municipal,  and 
district  councils,  and  in  Parliament." 


The  annual  rept.rt  on  the  museums,  colleges, 
and  institutions  under  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  Education  includes  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  ;  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London  ;  Royal  College  of  Art,  London  ;  and  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Museum  of  Practical  Cieology.  The  most  striking 
feature  brought  out  in  that  portion  of  the  report 
which  relates  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  JIuseum 
is  the  steady  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the 
public  availing  themselves  of  the  institution. 
The  figures  of  attendance  in  all  cases  are  given 
for  the  period  of  1898-1902  inclusive.  In  the 
reading-room  returns  of  the  Art  Library,  which 
embrace  attendances  of  readers,  work  consulted, 
and  permission  for  use  of  water-colours,  there 
has  been  a  general  decline  as  compared  with  the 
years  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  but  an  advance  as 
compared  with  1901,  in  which  year  the  figures  in 
each  class  touched  low-water  mark.  There  is 
also  a  marked  and  steady  decrease  recorded  in  the 
figures  relating  to  the  Science  Museum  and 
Library,  and  that  in  no  year  was  the  decrease 
stayed.  Students  in  Department  Schools  have 
fallen  from  9,695  to  6,425,  and  consulters  of 
patent  specifications  and  school  teachers  also 
show  a  decline.  The  same  evidence  of  dwindling 
public  interest  is  found  in  the  return  of  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  Western  Galleries  (Collections 
for  .Scientific  Instruction  and  Research).  At 
Bethnal  Green  Museum  the  number  of  visitors 
during  last  year  was  407,999,  a  decrease  of  81,053 
as  compared  with  1901.  Of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art  the  report  says  :  "  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
in  every  branch  of  the  work  done  in  this  college 
good  progress  is  reported,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  proofs  that  the  present  curriculum  of  the 
college  is  well  calculated  to  carry  out  the  object 
for  which  the  coUege  was  founded — namely,  the 
training  of  art  teachers  and  craftsmen  who  will 
one  day  take  part  in  leading  the  taste  of  the 
country  in  matters  of  art.  The  craft  classes 
adapted  for  designers  are  beneficially  affecting  the 
students." 

Uniier  the  auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
the  3ijth  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
for  sanitary  officers  will  be  given  during  the  next 
two  months,  beginning  on  Monday,  the  14th 
inst.  The  course  includes  the  following  lectures : — 
In  Part  I.,  four  on  elementary  physics  and 
chemistry  in  relation  to  water,  soil,  air  and  venti- 
lation, and  meteorology,  and  twenty-one  on 
public  health  statutes,  the  practical  duties  of  a 
sanitary  inspector,  municipal  hygiene  or  hygiene 
of  communities,  and  building  construction  in  its 
sanitary  relations,  local  physical  conditions ; 
measurement  and  drawing  plans  to  scale.  In- 
spections and  demonstrations  are  arranged  in 
connection  with  the  lectures,  and  include  visits 
to  disinfecting  stations,  dairy  premises,  municipal 
depots,  artisans'  dwellings,  offensive  trades,  water- 
works, common  lodging-houses,  sanitary  works  in 
progress,  refuse  and  sewage  disposal  works.  In 
Part  II.,  seven  lectures  will  be  on  meat  and  food 
inspection.  The  lectures  at  the  Parkes  Museum, 
Margaret-street,  W.,  will  end  on  Wednesday, 
November  25. 

A  coNsiLAii  report  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
"  mother-of-pearl  "  so  familiar  as  an  inlay  in  all 
sorts  of  furniture  and  woodwork  from  Damascus 
is  not  real  "mother-of-pearl"  at  all.  It  is 
obtained  from  a  common  fresh-water  bivalve 
found  in  large  ([uantities  at  Deir-el-/or  and 
other  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
not  from  the  Red  Sea  oyster,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  If  the  latter  were  employed,  the  cost 
of  the  various  articles  which  it  serves  to  ailoru 
would  be  far  gi'eater  than  it  is,  the  price  of  the 
common  shell  being  about  Id.  per  pound,  whereas 
the  genuine  article  costs  from  Is.  to  Is.  7d.  per 
pound.  "  However,"  says  the  British  Consul  at 
Damascus,  "  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  any 
deception  is  practised,  because  the  eye,  even  of  the 
amateur,  can  distinguish  at  once  the  difference 
between  the  two,  the  exquisite  iridescent  sheen, 
delicacy  of  colouring,  and  general  brilliancy  of 
the  one  being  entirely  absent  in  the  other." 

The  Vacation  Julge,  Mr.  Justice  Walton,  on 
Wednesday,  authorised  the  expenditure  of  about 
£3,000  from  the  Sebright  capital  on  the  old 
Hertfordshire  mansion,  **  Beechwood,"  belonging 
to  .Sir  Kdgar  Sebright.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Bram- 
well  Daris,  K.C.,  showed  that  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  house  reflected  the  wanderings 
of  an  ancient  family.  The  present  baronet's 
nephew  and  predecessor  had  never  lived  there, 
while  that  man's  predecessor  had  been  mixed  up 
in  gaming  and  money-lending  transactions  still 


referred  to  with  hushed  voices  in  the  country-side. 
One  alteration  is  to  be  a  sep.irate  entrance  to  the 
beer-cellar.  At  present  the  only  way  into  it  is 
through  the  strong-room — perhaps  an  instance  of 
the  suspicious  nature  of  old-time  occupants  or 
their  architects. 

A  P.iRUAMESTAitv  Return  has  just  been  issued 
showing  the  amount  spent  on  technical  education 
by  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  year  1901-2.  Particulars  are  also  given  of 
the  amounts  raised  by  loan  on  the  security  of  the 
local  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act, 
1889 — mainly  for  the  erection  of  science,  art,  and 
technical  schools — of  the  amount  of  loans  so 
raised  outstanding  on  March  31,  1902,  and  of  the 
balance  in  hand  of  moneys  received  and  allocated 
to  technical  education.  The  Return  shows  that 
the  total  amount  thus  expended  on  technical 
education  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year 
1901-2  was  £1,057,399  Os.  2d.  This  amount  is 
exclusive  of  the  sums  allocated  to  intermediate 
and  technical  education  under  the  Welsh  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act,  1889.  The  amount 
raised  by  loan  on  the  security  of  the  local  rate 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  was 
£206,426  4s.  7d.,  the  amount  of  loans  so  raised 
outstanding  was  £1,030,952  12s.  5d.,  and  the 
balance  in  hand  of  moneys  received  and  allocated 
to  technical  instruction  was  £658,319  16s.  The 
total  amount  of  the  residue  received  under  the 
LocfU  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  by  the 
councils  of  counties  and  country  boroughs  in 
England  (excepting  the  county  of  Monmouth), 
in  respect  of  the  financial  year  1901-2  was 
£855,257  14s.  5d.,  of  which  £817,969  15s.  7d.  was 
appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  and 
£37,287  ISs.  lOd.  to  relief  of  rates.  Of  the  49 
county  councils  41  are  applying  the  whole  of  the 
residue  to  technical  education,  and  8  a  part  of  it 
to  the  same  purpose.  Of  the  councUs  of  the  64 
county  boroughs,  59  are  devoting  the  whole,  and 
5  a  part  of  the  residue  to  technical  education. 
Further,  3  county  councils  and  the  councils  of 
30  county  boroughs,  99  boroughs,  and  189  urban 
districts,  in  England,  ate  making  grants  out  of 
the  rates  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts ; 
and  25  local  authorities  are  devoting  funds  to 
technical  education  out  of  the  rate  levied  under 
the  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Acts.  The 
total  amount  expended  on  technical  education 
during  the  year  was  £1,008,947  lis.  3d.  The 
total  amount  of  the  residue  paid  to  the  1 3  county 
councils  and  the  councils  of  the  3  county  boroughs 
in  Wales  and  Monmouth  was  £41,042  4s.  Id. 
These  local  authorities  are  devoting  the  whole  of 
it  to  intermediate  and  technical  education.  The 
total  amount  expended  on  technical  education  in 
Wales  under  the  Technical  Instruction  ActB 
during  the  year  was  £48,451  5s.  lid. 

Messrs.  \Vm.  .■Vvj&s.  Giusox,  Ltd.,  of  Temple 
Bar  House,  Fleet-street,  the  well-known  makers 
of  electric,  hydraulic,  and  hand-power  lifts,  have 
our  sincere  thanks  for. a  most  useful  envelope, 
opener  they  have  sent  us.  The  average  envelope- 
opener  ia  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ;  but  this  handy 
little  tool  is  the  embodiment  of  despatch,  and 
lifts  loads  of  works  from  the  fingers  of  people  with 
a  big  letter  pile  on  their  desks,  with  the  celerity 
and  certainty  of  the  other  lifts  for  which  the 
donors  are  famous,  and  of  which  every  reader 
who  gets  one  of  these  admirable  labour-savers  will 
be  pleasantly  reminded  every  time  he  uses  it. 


STATUES,    MEMOKIALS,    &c. 

Wantage. — The  dedication  of  the  memorial  croasi 
erected  by  LaJy  Wantage  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  Lord  Wantage,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  took  place 
at  Lockiuge  Down,  Wi^ntage,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  monument  is  erreeted  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  down,  upon  an  ancient  burrow,  antl 
will  form  a  conspicuous  landmark.  The  base  is  an 
octagon  pedestal  of  Portland  stone,  bearing  an  iii- 
scription,  and  from  it  rises  a  tall  marble  pill  u 
supportiug  a  short  red  marble  shaft  culminating  in 
a  carved  white  marble  cross.  The  height  of  the 
monument  is  3'3ft.  (iin.,.and  the  column  and  cross 
are  exact  copies  of  the  San  Zenobio  at  Florence,  a"'i 
were  carve  i  in  Italy. 


A  destructive  fire  occurred  on  Suuday  .at  tlii 
premises  of  Messrs.  R.  May  and  Sous,  tiinl"i 
merchants,  in  Frensham-street,  Peckham.  Tint' 
large  stacks  of  timber,  each  about  -10ft.  longaoJ 
40ft.  wide  and  standing  about  20ft.  high,  were  iirsi 
destroye  J,  and  the  Hames  theu  involved  a  buildujp 
measuring  45ft.  by  15ft.,  used  as  a  boiler-house 
The  fire  is  attributed  to  the  overheating  of  tli' 
boiler. 
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CLIENTS  AND  TIIEIB  EECiUIRE- 
MENTS. 

AGEEAT  deal  of  the  work  done  by  the 
profession  is  of  a  discursive  character. 
It   refers    to   interviews    with  clients  about 
site,  the  plan  and  design  of  the  intended  build- 
ing, about  cost,  legal  business  negotiations, 
and  a  variety  of  other  matters  of  an  informal 
kind.      In   these  interviews    the    education, 
culture,  and  experience    of  the  professional 
adviser  are  called  into  exercise.     They  dejjend 
upon   what    he    has  seen   and  read,  rather 
than  upon   his    actual   acquirements    .as  an 
-architect.     As  a  rule  the  average  practitioner 
is  not  a   widely   read    man ;    he   may  have 
good    business    qualifications    and   practical 
knowledge   of  building,    but  his   acquaint- 
ance with  subjects  outside  his  own  vocation 
is  often  not  equal   to   that   of  a  client  who 
has  moved  in   a   different   sphere  of  life  to 
his  own,  who  has  travelled  much,   and  has 
a  general  acquaintance  with  men  and  letters. 
A   client    of     this   sort   may   come    to  him 
■with    a    keen    sense    of    the    requirements 
•of  a    gentleman's   residence,     and    even   a 
knowledge   of    architecture  that    may    em- 
barrass him,  of  a  type  of  plan  or  a  mode  of 
■decoration  about  which  he  knows  very  little  ; 
and  it   is    expecting   too   much  to  iind  his 
requirements  or  hopes  realised  in  the  design. 
No  doubt  such  a  case  is  a  rare  one,  but  it 
occasionally  happens.     The  client's  ideas  are 
■distinctly    of  a   more   advanced   order  than 
his  arcMtect  is  accustomed  to  satisfy.     The 
I  olient  is  disappointed  at  the  result,  and  may 
•even  think  he  could  have  designed  a  better 
house  himself  if  he  could  only  have  put  his 
ideas  into  the  shape  of  plans  and  elevations. 
1  But  it  is  so  hard  to  bring  one's  preconceived 
I  views  to  the  test  of  the  standard  required.  There 
l^are  plenty  of  business  men,  too,  who  have  a 
I  tietter  sense  of  what  they  want  than  the  archi- 
]  tect  can  give  them.     They  know  the  details  of 
I  their  business  or  trade  better,  but  they  have 
1  not  the  means  of  putting  their  wants"  into  a 
I  practical  shape.     These  are  the  men  whom  the 
larchitect    is    often    confronted    with;    indi- 
Ividuals  with  clear  ideas  of  their  wants,  but 
Junequal  to   the  task  of  putting   them  into 
form.     In  short,  the  function  of  interpreting 
Mother's  wants  and  tastes  is  one  of  the  most 
■difficult.     The   only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
■learned  is  to  place  oneself  as  nearly  as  possible 
-.  the  position  of  the  client,  to  try  to  see  as 
lie  sees,  to  enter  into  his  business  habits  and 
stes,  to  try  to  realise  his  surroundings  and 
ttode  of  life,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a 
iidy  of  the  details  of  his  business  and  cha- 
racter.    If  the  architect   could  spend  a  few 
ays    or    weeks    with    his   client   observing 
tlosely  his  talents  and  tastes  or  his  business 
fequirements,  a  better  idea  could  be  gained 
.  a  short  interview  affords.      But  such  a 
ag  is  impossible.     Instruction  by  word  of 
aouth   or   writing  is  the  only  way  that  is 
tvailable,    and,    of    course,   a   great  deal  is 
|aken  for  granted  on  both  sides,  which  may 
lean   a    considerable  divergence   from   the 
itentious  of  the  client.     Thus  the  latter's 
sstruotion   about  requirements  is  assumed 
Jy  the  architect  to  be  in   accordance  with 
I  rdmary  types,  whereas  the  client  intended 
Jmethmg  widely  different.     Where  the  latter 
m  .understand  plans,  the  architect's  duty  is 
.  mple.     He  can  submit  sketches  of  one  or 
i  fo  types  of  house  and  find  out  exactly  what 
'8  client   desires.     The   gentleman  who  is 
sport  will  require  a  verv  different 


•nd  of 

nd  of^  house  to  a  country  gentleman  who 
itertams  largely  or  has  a  hobby  of  one  kind 
■   '"'"*^-        '    great    difference       ' 


another. 


arises  in 


habits  and  tastes  which  no  perfunctory  verbal 
instruction  would  reveal ;  but  the  architect 
is  presumed  to  know,  and  this  presumption 
on  the  client's  part  constitutes  one  of  the 
troubles  the  professional  man  has  to 
diagnose,  (^f  course,  these  difficulties  are 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  education 
and  tastes  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  his 
patron.  He  canuot  enter  so  keenly  into  his 
client's  tastes,  his  sympathies  are  widely 
different,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  see, 
eye  for  eye,  as  his  client  does.  The  con- 
sequence is,  the  design  is  not  a  success — 
there  is  a  note  of  discord  apparent. 

If  we  consider  the  other  and  larger  class 
of  clients  which  the  profession  have  to  treat 
with — the  uneducated  man  whose  wants  and 
tastes  are  on  a  much  lower  level,  and  who 
has  to  be  instructed  up  to  the  standard  of 
respectable  society,  the  case  is  different. 
The  architect  must  lower  his  standard,  as  he 
cannot  always  manage  to  raise  that  of  his 
client.  It  must  be  a  compromise.  This  sort 
of  client  has  been  brought  up  with  strange 
and  prejudiced  ideas  of  all  architectural 
matters  ;  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
plan,  which  is  an  enigma  to  him  ;  nor  can  he 
express  himself  intelligibly  as  to  his  re- 
quirements. In  a  majoiity  of  cases  he  does 
not  know  what  he  wants ;  the  professional 
adviser  has  to  diagnose  and  find  out  the 
requu'ements  and  tastes  of  his  client,  and  the 
tact  and  method  of  ascertaiuing  these  are  not 
the  gifts  of  everyone.  Consultation  is  one  of 
the  means  open  to  the  architect :  it  must  be 
a  free  rather  than  a  formal  act  of  delibera- 
tion— a  meeting  to  take  counsel  together  to 
elicit  from  the  client  the  real  wishes  he  has 
in  view.  Having  ascertained  these,  the 
adviser  is  better  able  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  the  kind  of  plan  and  design  that  will  be 
suitable.  But  with  clients  of  this  kind  there 
is  often  a  dictatorial  attitude  assumed  on  the 
part  of  the  professional  man,  who  puts  before 
his  employer  a  design  in  a  sort  of  "  There, 
that-is-the-plan-that-you-want"  way.  No 
doubt  there  is  much  to  disgust  the  sensitive 
architect ;  this  kind  of  client  is  always 
thinking  that  as  he  pays  he  ought  to  have 
what  he  likes,  that  the  architect  has  only 
to  submit  drawings  or  pictures  that  will 
satisfy  his  views  and  taste.  To  take  a  few 
instances.  There  is  the  inevitable  buUder- 
client  who  regards  himself  as  an  authority 
on  house-building,  but  who  simply  desires 
his  own  ideas  drawn  out.  Of  course,  he  doe5 
not  wish  to  pay  the  professional  commission, 
and  wants  to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
architect.  If  this  is  consented  to,  and  plans  are 
prepared,  the  chief  difficulty  experienced  is  to 
bring  one's  matm-ed  conception  of  design 
down  to  the  level  of  a  man  who  is  an 
amateur  in  building — who  desires  a  square 
house  of  box-like  type,  a  double-fronted 
villa  with  a  centre  entrance  between  two 
rooms.  The  architect  has  to  use  his  arts  of 
persuasion  to  overcome  this  prejudice — one 
of  the  most  inveterate  to  deal  with.  Then 
there  is  the  ■'  practical  client,"  who  desires 
to  have  everything  settled  and  square ;  to 
know  the  cost,  and  who  undertakes  to  buy 
all  the  materials  himself,  and  to  look  after 
the  work  if  the  architect  will  prepare  the 
plans.  lie  is  strong  on  ventilation,  the 
economy  of  a  good  square-built  house,  and 
on  certain  hobbies  of  his  own.  Or  there  is 
the  client  who  wants  a  house  built  to  fit  his 
furniture,  his  large  dining-room  table  and 
sideboard,  and  other  special  pieces  of  old 
fiu'niture,  his  jiictures,  &c.  The  wife  wants 
her  carpets  and  cui'tains  to  be  made  the  con- 
trolling feature ;  the  rooms  must  be  of  cer- 
tain size  and  height.  A  "  handsome  carved 
sideboai'd  "  of  large  dimensions  must  be  pro- 
vided for  at  all  costs,  though  its  size  may 
add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  house. 

These  are  typical  clients  of  the  modern 
architect.  Each  of  these  has  to  be  studied 
as  a  specimen  of  the  fji-iins  homo.  Each  will 
have  a  standard  of  his  own,  which  the  archi- 
tect will  do  wisely  to   study,  not  with  the 


view  of  conceding   to    all    the    whims,  but 
of    endeavouring    to    talk    the   matter   over 
in     a     business     point     of     view,     and     of 
showing  the  client  the  mistake  or  error  of 
certain   things    he   entertains,    such   as   the 
plate -glass    window    craze    or    the    centre 
front   entrance.     The    requirements   of  plan 
alone  afford  the  occasion  of  many  homilies 
and  dissertations  on  taste  and  good  planning. 
The  client  with  a  fancy  for  a  central  hall  and 
costly  staircase  right  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  has  to  be  reasoned  with  in  a  con- 
ciliatory way  before  he  is  inclined  to  give  up 
his  fad.     The  love  of  ostentatious  display  and 
living  is  one  of  the  commonest  weaknesses  of 
the  successful  tradesman  and  British  Philis- 
tine, and  once  the  client  can  be  brought  to 
realise  that  the  arrangement  he  wishes  is  not 
in   good  taste   or    adapted  by   people   of  a 
superior  class,  he  may  be  inclined  to  listen, 
if  not  willing  to  give  up  his  idea.    Fashions 
and  popular  notions    die    hard,    and   if  the 
architect   cannot  persuade  his   employer  to 
abandon  a  particular  fad,  he  will  be  doing  his 
duty  in  dissuading  him  and  advising  him  to 
adopt  another  plan   less  open  to  objection. 
In    the   planning    of   country  and   detached 
houses,    it  is   stiU    hard  to   convince    such 
people   of  the  mistake  of  certain  arrange- 
ments   that    are    popular ;    of    the    lack  of 
privacy  in  doors  to  principal  rooms  opening 
near  the  entrance,  or  of  a  staircase  ascending 
straight  before  the  front  door.     But  there  are 
people  who  like  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and  for 
them,  the  centre  entrance  which  enables  all 
visitors  to  peer  through  the  windows  on  either 
side,  and  those  inside  to  scan  those  who  are 
approaching  the  house,  is  a  coveted  one.  The 
architect  would  bo  giving  away  his  profession 
and  reputation  if  he  ilid  not  argue  with  his 
client   on  the   undesirability    of   these    and 
other  arrangements.     To  easily  yield  to  the 
prejudice  is  to  forsake  his  position  as  a  pro- 
fessional  adviser,    and  lay  himself  open  to 
disparaging  remarks  by  those  who  happen  to 
visit  the  house,  and  who  have  sounder  views 
of  building,  includingthe  client  himself ,  whose 
tastes  may  in  the  course  of  time  undergo  a 
change.     The  aspect  and  outlook  of  windows 
is   another   point  which  is   often    seriously 
misjudged  by  those  who  build.     In  this  case, 
of  course,  little  choice  remains  for  buildings 
in  towns ;  but  when  the   site  is  open  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  doubt.     An  employer 
has  a  preference  for  his  principal  rooms  to 
face  in  a  certain  direction  or  towards  a  road, 
quite  I'egardless  of  the  proper  aspect  for  the 
room  or  its  real  comfort  in  summer  or  winter. 
The  architect  ought  to  be,  in  such  a  question, 
an  authority,  as  it  is  so  vital  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  inmates.     He  should  make 
it  clear  that  the  best  aspect   for  principal 
rooms  is  the  south-east  or  south  in  our  hemi- 
sphere ;  that  windows  should  look  eastward 
for  morning  sunshine ;   for  midday  sunshine, 
south ;  for  evening,  westward  ;  and  for  cool- 
ness, eastward,  the  best  compromise  being 
south-east.     That  between  south  and  south- 
east the  aspect  is  genial,  and  between  that 
and  north-east,  dry ;  whUo  the  rough  winds 
are  found  in  positions  from  south  to  west, 
and  the  stormy  aspects  between  north  and 
south-west.     There  is    an   ample  choice  for 
plans  which  are  not  restricted  as  to  site.    His 
authority  on  these  points  ought  to  be  quite 
as    much   uninfluenced    by    lay    ideas   and 
fancy — as  that  of  a  medical  practitioner  or 
lawyer,    whose    opinions    the  public   accept 
without    question.      The    professional    m.an 
must  be  jjrepared  also  to  meet  the  client  who 
wishes  that  his  house  should  be  like  that  of 
another  built  under  very  different  conditions 
on   a   site  quite   reversed — a   very  common 
experience  in  dealing  with  those  who  think 
a  plan  can  be  planted  everywhere  ;  that  the 
front   of    a    residence,    for   instance,  facing 
south-east  in  the  plan  prepared  can  be  made 
to    face    west    or    south-west  equally  well. 
Strong    arguments     against     such     a   mis- 
appropriation   ought  to  be  availing.     There 
should  be  no  uncertain  note  in  the  attitude 
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of  the  adviser  or  tuch  a  fundamental  point; 
nor  should  a  client  bo  able  to  dictate  any 

opinion  onthepositionof  any  wmdow   door    l^^-  ^^y^-^^  Tf"  house; 'wbere   the 
oUreplaceinanyroom  l^'j^^^'^'f.^^^'i^^^X  ^PX'^^^^^  closets.  &c.,  should  be 

judicious  planning  or  design      ^^  ""^^t,!  tf^   i'^^^^^^^^^  can  be  connected  on  both  floors 

the  employer  IS  too  often  able  to  control  hs  located   ar.'ic  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  necessary.    In 

advisers  on  these  pomts.     They  are  detaUs   by  cross  may  isolate  all  sanitary 

SSicTSough  i^  ^re^aSto  cornLn^elt^^^^^^^^^^^^  b^uilding^if  he  likes,though 


main  differences  in  the  planning  of  a  country !,  ^.--^^J^fS^^'t-^tfe^ 

house  is  in  relation  to  the  kitchen  and  othco=.    thought  vulai  -  ■     ■  ^^^  predominate. 

These  may  form  an  an-- l-l,il-'jfjf;a%ro7e  the  directio'n  of  t?ue  a^^. 


portance,  luougu  lu   ict..-»v  —- , 

and  comfort  of  a  house  depend  very  much 
on  them.  Here  also  there  are  established 
Tjrineiples  which  cannot  be  departed  from 
without  detriment.  There  are  certain  un- 
desirable positions  for  doors,  fireplaces,  and 
windows.  Thus  a  fireplace  next  to  or  on  the 
came  side  of  the  room  as  the  door,  a  door  just 


omces  irum  111=  ..Li>i^i.Jo  ,"  —  -- —  ',  ,Y„ 
this  is  less  necessary  m  the  country  than  the 
town  There  is  no  excuse,  however,  to  be 
made  for  three-story  residences  where  there 
is  nlenty  of  area,  with  nurseries  on  the  top 
floor,  and  sinks  and  closets  very  near  the  bed- 
rooms. Sanitary  arrangements  need  not  be 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  a  country  residence 


same  side  of  the  room  as  the  door,  a  door  just   carrieu  lo  au  -"—-"J  ;";  r^^  ^U 


the   fireplace  w.ill  are  all  bad.     Again,  the 
proportions  of  rooms,  their  height  and  light- 
in"  size  of  windows  are  questions  that  the 
architect  should   control.  '  Unfortunately,  it 
happens  sometimes  that  the  client  has  a  better 
sense  of  these  things  than  his  adviser,  wtio 
has  been  trained  on  precedents,  and  has  little 
scientific  knowledge.   We  pity  such  an  archi- 
tect    We  see  such  things  as  a  small  window 
of  squarish  proportions  lighting  a  room  of 
considerable  size  placed  at  one  end  or  m  the 
centre  of  a  long  wall ;  or  a  too-large  window 
lio-hting  a  small  room,  and  requiring  to  be 
curtained  ofi  on  certain  months  of  the  year  ; 
very  lofty  small  rooms  or  low  large  ones, 
windows  at  one  corner  leaving  dark  stretches 
of  wall— all  grievous  mistakes,  m  a  house  or 
block  of  offices  where  light  and  ventilation 
are  of  vital  consequence.     Whore  planning  is 
conducted  without  a  knowledge  of  science  or 


round.     The  old  types  of  hall  and  manor- 
house  furnish  the  architect  with  good  models ; 
where    the    offices     are    placed    round     or 
partially  round,  a  court  or  Htchen  garden, 
and  the  reception  rooms  grouped  round  the 
hall  and  opening  out  of  it.     In  the  smaller 
covntry  house  the  hall  or  living-room  ought 
to  be  the  keynote  of  the  house.     Round  this 
hall   which  should  be  central,  can  be  grouped 
the  other  rooms,  the  children's  room,  •'den 
and  "  bower,"  with  an  annexe  for  the  kitchen 
offices      While  clients'  wishes  and  tastes  will 
difier  widely,  and  must  be  respected  m  their 
special  requirements,  the  architect  must  not 
swerve    from     his    duty    in     pointing    out 
essentials  and  those  fundamental  principles 


STEUCTURAL    DETAILS  AND 
FITTINGS. 

WHILE  every  branch  of    building  has    , 
been  written,   discussed,   and  talked 
about,  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  works  on 
those  structural   detads   and  fittings  wh.cl 
form  so  important  a  par   of  every  building  of 
any  pretensions.    A  building  without  fittings 
and   furniture   loses   much    of    its  purpose, 
beauty,  and  impressiveness.     Even    a  room 
denuded  of  its  furniture  has  a  vacancy  and 
meaninglessness  about  it;,  but  m  the  fur- 
Sshed  room  we  can  appreciate  the  sea'e  and 
intention  of  the  architecture;  behave  evi- 
dence of  human  occupancy  and  the  soul  ot 
the  tenant.    The  furniture  is  the  complement 
to  the  architecture;  one  cannot  be  complete 
without  the  other.     Structural  details  com- 
prise so  large  a  part  of  the  art  that  it  would 
Te  impossible  in'a  short  article  to  discuss  the 
subiect  in  an  adequate  manner  befitting  its. 
importance.     Such    details     would    include 
Xors  windows,  fireplaces,  sk^^-t-S^f /ado^^r - 
cornices,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  .but , 
except  in  their  relation  to  architec  ural  styH. 
we  have  very  Uttle  information  about  them, 
we  UiivB  vcij.        i„„„v„„(-  +V,oT>vnnersiZi 


swerve    iiuiu     m^    u."...j     --     i  i       •     -^lo,    wo  Vnve  verv  uttle  inlormauou  auuuv  i^n^^- 
essentials  and  those,  fundamental  P|'"ic  ple.   ^^'^  ^.^^^J^^     fe,,.  ^iles  about  the  proper  size  | 

of  enforcing  his  authority.     I^^  1^^^,^°*  "'^  h^^^^^/^Sly  to  the  w^^^^^^^  j^.^^d  m  numerous  books,     L^en 

"Rural  Hygiene,"  Dr.  Roore  makes  a  few       1°   the  realm   of  taste    veiy  e  ^^ 

remarks  that  arc  worth  quoting.    He  says     would    deny    theu     abiUty    w  ^^ 

"  Architects  are  educated  for  the  "lo^tpart   questions  of  style  or  c^ecoian^^^^^  .^ 

in    crowded    centres,    where    .the    P-^l«->Xil  [hf/cotSr^^alVm^  The 

successful 'tradesman  who  builds  a  house  in 

a  fashionable  suburb  believes,  o  coui-se  that  ,  ^J^  -—  "  --ate^ial 
-Queen  Anne,"  or  some  modem  craze  of  stau.,^theu^p  p^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
house  building,  is  the  right  one    to   adopt, 


of  how  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
accommodation  on  the  smallest  area  is 
paiamount,  and  it  too  often  happens  that 
the  town-bred  architect,  when  called  upon 
to  build  a  house    in    the   country,  is  un- 


numerous  ueai^u^  ^'.^  ^ „„*.;+;„, 

construction  and  measurement  fo^  1'^antitie^ 
are  to  be  found  in  numerous  books.     l.\en 
the  important  subject  of  staircases  has  be^n 
ti-eated  more  in  its  connection  with  the  archi- 
tecCal  style  of  the  buUding,  or  as  a  piece  of 
ioinSy,  than  in  a  scientific  manner  re  atmg 
llo?h7actual  requirements  of  the  I'uildmg., 
'Th3   reason   of    adopting  a   certain   pan  of 
material,  the  relation  ot 
riserlo  tread,  or  the  rules  to  regulate  the 
"%in-"   to  the  rise  of  stairs,  are  not  dis- 
cussed m  the  manner  that  the  young  student 
would  like  them  to  be.     Theu:  usual  con- 


mehis   would   like  tnem  to  u..    ;"-,,rt;^i,^ical 


Ing.   rndow^rf  plate  glass  in  large  panes   -  tt,  t  ™o-  e^f a-t^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  construction 

ThrtowrbTela;!  t^Ii-neT-ai^hitect  is  oft^n   the  W^Jace  curtains  -y J.e  ^Pla. W  ^^   Ce  W^i-cribed  and  iU-t-ted ;    but  ^ 
ouite  incompetent  to  design  a  country  resi-  I  advantage,     ihese  ana  otner  a  .  ,      ,  J  „„„^  „„,,f,nns  n.s.  which  is  the  be^t  noor  lo. 


abundance   of    sunlight   made    ^^"endurable   wltil-^.h^  ^^n^^  required  to  to 

bv  wall-papers  of   strong  or  warm  colours,    public  use,  ine ^^^.^^  ^^  flisnosal.     Bt^ 

Nor  is  the  height,  purpose,  and  size  of  rooms 
considered  in  the  pattern  when  we  see  such 
thin-s  as  lofty  rooms  covered  with  papers  m 


same    ^ —     - 

crampiness  in  its  appointments.  The  re- 
ception-rooms are  often  not  so  large  as  they 
might  be;  the  hall  and  stairs  looked  cramped, 
and  the  domestic  offices  are  planned  m  a 
wing  of  inadequate  size  and  accommodation; 
in   short,  the  two  sorts  of  design  are  very 


in  short,  tne  two  sons  ui  uc^^igi^  «i-.  '  ir-'  rT~T  „„,.f;r.nl  otrines  or  p.anels  '  abound, 
different  and  cannot  be  .well  studied  by  .the  which  vertical  ^^'i'^Czontal  features  would 
same  individual.  The  training  in  town  biiild-  vvhere  a  pattern  ot  '^''"f  .  j^  .„,^  having 
ing  has  its  decided  advantages',  ^t  compels  be  moietoleiable,  and  a^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^ 
attention  to    economy   and  compactness  of   a  bold-patterned  wall    n  „  ^^ 

plan  not   so   much  needed   in   the  country.  |  pictures    are    hung,    instead  _  o^    ^       o^  __ 


provided  for,  the  material  at  disposal, 
this  is  not  the  way  the  average  architect 
to  work.  He  tries  to  find  out  a  floor  or  roci 
haT  wFu  suit  him.  He  can  do  so  by  loobng 
over  the  volumes  of  the  BrII.DI^o  >.B^ 
or  a  catalogue  of  floors  and  roofs,  and  M 
finally,  by  an  effort  of  imagination  ad^te. 
as    well    as    he    is    able    to,   one  of  these 


;i:7n  "not  so   much  needed   in  the  country.  1  pictures    are    nung,    '---  J  jy^|^^^-^  U       ^  to    his   "^cquh-ements       It  ^m^  ^e^ 


respects  at  variance  ;  ^ho  naoitsiui.i  uasL^=v.i|  ^i  ^---y-TniT  they  are"  just  those  indica- 1  and  ^Qat  i»   all    for  he  caniwt  a    ono^^^j 
the  two  kinds  of  tenant  are  diUerent.     0°^  ko  the  cheut  but^  th^^^^^^^  convincing   upon   au   example  that  is    e^-^ctly^^j^  , 

requires  ample  space  to  move  about  ;.Wui-al   t-ns  o    fast     w^hic^^axe^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^    T^^« -J''^,^^.  J  7first^°a  clear  knowl 


tastes  and  sports  havo  to  be  satisfied  with  ac- 
commodation of  a  much  more  liberal  kind  in 
the  oHices.  The  other  lives  a  town  and  con- 
ventional life,  and  he  confines  himself  to  a 
few  rooms,  though  these  may  require  more 
decoration  and  finish  than  need  be  bestowed 
in  the  rooms  of  a  country  house.  But  one  of  the 


nhe°ma:^:r  wo;;;n';ho  has  the  sUghtest   ^^e  — ^^^first^  cC  knowl^S 
r t''ThL%t iXapers'^^r  dLlr^^io^n   K'LtIs  wanted,  _and  secondly,  a^methodj 
Kvould'bo  ft  SXng  in  a  refined  1  working  it  out. 


decree,     inus,  luo  wimi'.'i'v-"' i  I  „„,.i.-in<T  it  out     These   are  the  two  thin^ 

?hat  would  bo  the  right  thtng  in  f /^ff^^r^^leLh^c^'tisotten  not  certain  about^ 
West  End  locality  would  not  be  tolerated  at   ^^^^^J^'^'^^ina-he  may  know  one  and  not 
the  East  End  of  London.    Bright  colours  and   in  his  ownmin^        ^j         ^^^^  ^^  ^,^ 
decided  patterns  which  would  be  admired  m   other. 


^ 
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say  it  IS  a  design  for  a  roof  over  a  given  area, 
lie  is  at  a  loss  to  find  out  how  to  make  tho 
necessai'3'  details,  to  draw  out  the  members  to 
their  proper  dimensions  or  scantlings  from 
a  proper  Oilculation  of  the  strains.  To  take 
as  an  example  a  floor  ;  a  certain  safe  load  has 
to  be  allowed  for,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
the  size  of  girder  which  has  to  carry  perhaps 
half  the  load.  The  process  is  an  easy  one 
when  understood ;  but  the  detail  for  girder 
cannot  be  made  until  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  girder  i^^und  b}'  calculation.  Probably 
the  size  of  girder  has  been  determined  before- 
hand, but  this  must  be  verified,  and  its  depth 
and  width  increased  or  additional  columns 
placed  below  it. 

The  fixtures  and  fittings  of  buildings  are  no 
less  necessary  details  to  determine  before  the 
plans  and  working  drawings  of  certain  build- 
ings can  be  made.  We  take  here,  by  way  of 
example,  the  desks  and  seats  for  schools  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Education.  Before  tho 
accommodation  of  a  school  can  be  ascertained, 
the  area  per  child  or  minimum  Hoor-space 
has  to  be  found,  which  is  lOsq.ft.  A  school  for 
older  scholars  can  be  planned  only  after  we 
know  how  many  of  them  can  be  seated  at 
desks  arranged  in  accordance  with  certain 
rules.  These  give  ISin.  per  scholar  at 
each  desk  and  seat,  and  the  length  of 
each  group  of  seats  must  therefore  be 
some  multiple  of  ISln.,  allowing  ISin. 
for  gangways  between  the  groups  and 
•walls.  Dual  desks  are  about  oft.  4in. 
in  length,  with  gangways  of.  1ft.  4in.,  and 
for  groups  of  desks  a  length  of  121't.  is  the 
maximum.  These  dimensions  form  the  basis 
of  any  design,  llooms  for  cookery  and 
manual  instruction  have  to  be  laid  down  on 
plan,  upon  the  units  of  certain  fittings,  tables, 
sinks,  raised  platforms,  and  desks.  For 
cookery  the  floor  space  allowed  is  about 
20sq.ft.  per  scholar.  In  laundry  work  a 
gallery  or  platform  is  necessary,  with  desks 
for  42  children ;  and  the  laundry  tables  have 
to  be  made  to  allow  3  ft.  of  space  for  each 
scholar.  In  the  manual  instruction  rooms 
the  workshop  model  must  be  followed,  and 
for  science  rooms,  tables,  sinks,  cup- 
boards, and  shelves  have  to  be  jn'ovided 
for  in  the  plan.  An  area  of  GOOsq.ft.  of 
floor  space  is  considered  sufficient,  and  for 
laundries  and  cooking-rooms  about  ToOft. 
In  elementary  science  schools,  where 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  ai'e 
taught,  the  fittings  and  apparatus  are 
necessarily  simple,  consisting  of  black  boards 
against  the  wall,  balance  shelves  for  exercises 
with  weights  and  pulleys,  a  table,  and  about 
three  benches.  But  the  architect  ought  to 
be  able  to  ti.x  their  positions  on  the  plan.  The 
table  and  benches  may  be  placed  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  .space  between  each  not  less 
than  2ft.  9in.,  so  that  the  teacher  may  reach 
every  pupil ;  the  space  allotted  to  each  pair 
of  children  facmg  the  teacher  would  be  about 
2ft.  6in.  or  :jft.  These  benches  are  about 
2ft.  4in.  wide  and  2ft.  Sin.  high.  The  sinks 
can  be  placed  either  against  the  walls  or  the 
ends  of  one  bench.  For  ordinary  classrooms, 
benches  (says  Mr.  J.  Lomas,  A.R.O.S.)  may 
be  fixed  along  the  walls.  These  consist  of 
cupboards  containing  shelves  projecting  Sin. 
or  9in.  into  the  room.  The  doors  are  hinged 
at  the  bottom,  and  when  open  form  a  working 
bench,  and  are  supported  on  folding  brackets. 
'A  gaspipe  with  nozzles  for  tubing  at  each 
■working- place  afford  the  gas  supply,  and  water 
can  be  laid  on  at  the  corners  of  room.  When 
the  benches  are  closed,  the  whole  form  a 
series  of  cupboards  round  the  room  about 
4ft.  ;3in.  high.  Sometimes  one  room  serves 
as  both  a  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tory ;  but  separate  rooms  are  desirable 
for  delicate  physical  instruments.  For 
chemical  laboratories,  draught  closets  must 
be  fixed,  say,  between  the  windows  of  a 
room,  so  that  the  extract  flues  may  be  carried 
up  through  the  walls.  These  closets  are 
about  2ft.  6in.  wide  by  1ft.  "in.  deep,  but 
larger  ones  4ft.  wide  and  2ft.  deep  are  often 


required.  The  front  of  closet  is  closed  by  a 
glazed  sash  counter-weighted,  and  details  of 
those  maybe  seen  in  all  chemical  laboratories. 
The  top  is  also  sloped  or  hipped  back,  and 
also  glazed  like  the  front  and  sides  of  closet. 
Evaporation  closets  are  often  used  in  quanti- 
tative work,  and  these  are  described  by  Dr. 
Thorpe,  and  are  made  specially.  They  form  a 
kind  of  lavator}'  arrrangement,  with  copper 
pans  or  inverted  cones,  in  slabs  of  stone  or 
slate.  The  closets  are  each  about  19in.  square ; 
there  are  lifting  glazed  sashes  with  glass  par- 
titions between  each  pair  of  closets. 

Physical  laboratories  require  good  light  and 
ventilation,  and  steady  woi-king  benches.    As 
vibration   of   any  sort   is   objectionable,  the 
phj'sical  laboratory  should  be  placed  on  the 
basement  or  ground  floor.  For  a  laboratory  for 
elemenfeiry  work,  a  floor  area  of  ;50sq.ft.  for 
each   student,    including   gangways,    &c.,  is 
thought  sufficient.     Benches    may  be  wide, 
for    students    to    work    on    both    sides,   or 
narrow,  to  be  placed  against  the  walls.     The 
former  may  be  4ft.,  the  latter  about  2tt.  Gin. 
For  each  worker  the  length  of  table  top  may 
be  from  2ft.  Sin.  to  4ft.  ;  but  this  depends  on 
the  kind  of  work  done.     Details  and  benches 
for  physical  work   are   given   in  Mr.  T.  II. 
Russell's    useful    work   on   the    "  Planning 
and  Fitting-up  of  Laboratories  "   we  lately 
noticed.      A    wall-bench    consists    of    cup- 
boards,    with    shelf,     drawers,    and    leaves 
just    below     the    bench-top,    and   above   a 
rail  supported    on   brackets    from  the  wall. 
The   lower   arrangement    of    cupboards  and 
drawers,    about    3ft.    high    from   floor,    re- 
sembles a  dresser.     The  bench  top  has  sinks 
at  intervals  for  the  use  of  each  pair  of  pupils, 
gas  and  water.       The   top   of  bench  should 
be  made   of   teak,    which   resists   acids  and 
withstands  heat.      Water    taps  and  gas  are 
laid     on    at    intervals.       These    and    other 
details  vaay  be  found  in  any  technical  school, 
and  are  given  in  Mr.  Russell's  work.     ( )ur 
remarks  here  are    intended  to  refer  to  plan 
rather  than    to   the    details   of    fittings.     A 
laboratory  must   be  planned  with  reference 
to  the  position  and  space  occupied  by  each 
fitting.     These,  as  we  have  said,  consist  of 
tables  or  benches  of    certain  size  placed  in 
the  centre   of    room,    with    sufficient    space 
round  each  for  students,  or  benches  against 
the  wall,  a  cupboard,    a  sink  or  sinks,  and 
blackboard.     The  tables  or  benches  may  be 
square  or   oblong,    but   with   the  space  for 
each    worker.       They     can     be    arranged 
differently  to  meet  the   shape  of  room,  but 
it  is  necessary   to   determine   the  most  de- 
sirable arrangement  before  the  actual  dimen- 
sions  of   the   room   are  fixed.     We  should 
advise  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  pieces  of 
thick    drawing-paper    or    card    cut    to   the 
dimensions  by   scale   of   the  benches,  sinks, 
cupboards    &c.     These   should  be  arranged 
on  paper,  with  the  necessary  gangway  space, 
&c.,  between  them,   and  the   actual  dimen- 
sions  of   room   can   be   determined    in  this 
manner  more  conveniently  than  in  drawing 
them  on    the    plan    at    random,   and  then 
erasing  them  till  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
is  made.  Next  to  the  laboratory  there  should 
be  a  professors'  room,  with  tables  and  benches : 
in   connection   with   it   a  preparation  room 
for  apparatus   and   instruments,   communi- 
cating by  a  door  with  the  lecture  room,  near 
the  lecture  table,  and  a  lectui-e  theatre  ad- 
joining,   with   sloping   seats.     In    fact,    the 
laboratory,    or     laboratories     if     there    are 
two,     the     professors'     room,     preparation- 
room,    and    lecture    theatre    should  all   be 
intercommunicable    by    doors,    and   also  be 
entered  separately  from   an   outer  corridor, 
which  may  be  formed  round  an  open  area. 
A   second    small    lecture  room,    an    optical 
laboratory,  and  apparatus  room  are  necessary 
in  a  well-equipped  college.   Such  an  arrange- 
ment of  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  may 
form  a  square  round  an  open  area.     At  the 
Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
the  laboratories  and  lecture  room  form  a  long 
range  on  one  side  of  corridors.     On  one  floor 


is  an  advanced  physical  laboratory,  about 
.jOft.  long  by  20ft.  wide,  lighted  on  one  side. 
This  contains  tables,  piers,  and  three  long 
benches  down  the  centre  of  room,  with  the 
usual  sinks  and  benches,  &c.,  along  the  wall. 
At  one  end  is  a  small  preparation-room,  and 
at  the  other  end  a  professors'  room  com- 
municating with  a  special  laboratory,  about 
30ft.  by  ISft.  On  the  floor  above  is  an 
elementary  physical  laboratory,  and  a 
lecture  room,  &c.,  over  the  advanced 
physical  laboratory.  The  whole  buildings 
form  a  double  quadrangle,  the  open  areas 
being  divided  by  a  large  laboratory 
having  fourteen  benches  in  two  rows,  and 
lighted  on  both  sides ;  the  other  rooms  are 
ranged  round  the  outer  corridors.  For  a 
physical  laboratory,  plenty  of  blank  wall  is 
necessary  for  the  experimental  demonstration 
of  the  parallelogram  of  force  theorem,  and 
other  manipulations,  in  which  cords  and 
pulleys,  and  weights,  &c.,  are  required.  We 
have  spoken  at  some  length  on  laboratory 
arrangements  and  fitting,  as  they  have  so 
important  a  bearing  on  technical  school 
architecture.  These  fittings,  in  short,  become 
the  root  or  germ  of  technical  school  planning, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  a  development  arising 
out  of  the  requirements  of  technological 
school  building,  we  must  begin  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  these 
buildings.  It  is  for  the  architect  in  each 
case  to  render  these  fittings  as  presentable 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  their  utilitarian 
nature  permits.  At  present  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  architect  leaves  too  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  technical  fitter,  the  manu- 
facturer of  furniture,  and  individual  taste. 


A   GL.\SGOW  COLD   STORAGE. 

MANY  correspondents  who  have  written  us 
from  time  to  time  lately  in  search  of 
information  on  the  construction  of  cold  storage 
stores  will  be  interested  in  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  recently-completed  ice  and  cold 
stores  for  Mr.  William  Milne  in  Old  Wynd, 
Glasgow. 

The  buildings  have  a  frontage  (o  Old  Wynd 
172ft.  long,  lying  north  and  soutb.  At  the 
north-west  corner  a  wing  or  extension  has  been 
constructed,  running  backward  to  Stuckwell- 
street.  The  extreme  width  of  the  buildings  ia 
19,3ft.,  and  the  area  covered  about  2,.i00  square 
yards.  The  front  is  66ft.  high,  and,  though 
plain,  is  imposing  by  its  extent.  Four  stories 
are  visible,  but  there  is  also  an  extensive  base- 
ment. The  buUdings  are  faced  with  smooth  red 
bricks.  At  the  front  there  are  two  entrance 
doors  with  arched  and  ornamented  heads  and 
with  red  freestone  dressings.  At  a  point  100ft. 
from  the  north  end  there  is  a  main  entrance  for 
carts  and  conveyances  13ft.  wide ;  and  at  a  point 
3ft.  6in.  from  the  south  end  there  is  a  second 
entrance  gate  for  conveyances  9ft.  wide.  The 
main  cartway  broadens  to  30ft.,  and  ia  carried 
through  the  building  for  lUOft.,  nearly  to  the 
outer  wall.  On  entering  by  this  cartway  from 
Old  Wynd,  a  cart  or  a  visitor  pisses  immediately 
over  a  Pooley  weighing  machine,  the  platform  of 
which  is  set  flush  with  the  roadway  to  allow  carts 
to  be  weighed.  On  the  right  hand  of  this  cart- 
way lies  a  loading  platform  ISt't.  wide,  and  to 
the  right  of  that  again  stand  the  ice-miking 
tanks.  On  the  left-hand  side  there  are  officts, 
which  are  60£t.  by  201't.,  then  the  compressors 
and  driving  engines;  and,  bej-ond  the  engine- 
room,  the  boiler  house.  Engines  and  boilers  will 
be  set  4ft.  Oin.  below  the  ground  level. 

A  very  strong  system  of  construction  has  been* 
adopted  to  insure  a  carrying  capacity  of  4cwt. 
per  square  foot  over  the  entire  floor  area  of  the 
buildings.  The  main  sup[:orts  other  than  the  walls 
are  four  rows  of  cast-iron  (olumn5 1 1  in. in  diameter 
on  the  ground-floor,  which  are  placed  generally 
ISft.  from  centre  to  centre,  seven  columns  bting 
in  each  row,  and  the  rowa  18ft.  apart.  The  floors 
are  carried  by  compound  steel  girders  which  rest 
on  the  columns,  each  girder  for  the  first-floor 
consisting  of  three  Tiin.  by  6in.  girders  riveted 
together. 

The  ground-floor  above  the  basement  ia  formed 
of  concrete  Sin.  thick  of  I'our-to-one  composition. 
This  is  carried  by  steel  girders  1.5in.  apart.  The 
basement  ia  divided,  one  part,  u^ed  for  general 
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storage,  being  GOft,  by  30ft.  Another  part  has 
been  finished  to  serve  as  the  ice  store,  and  is  lOOt't. 
long  by  soft.  wide.  The  lioor  will  be  formed 
■with a  foundation  bed  of  concrete  (iin.  thick,  and 
■will  be  insulated.  An  air  space  of  2in.  has  been 
left  above  the  concrete  formed  by  the  use  of 
battens,  .md  a  layer  of  l^in.  botirds  covers  the 
battens.  Then  come  '.lin.  of  McXeill's  slag  wool. 
The  floor  is  formed  of  two  layers  of  Ijin.  boards 
with  insulating-paper  between.  Another  portion 
of  the  basement  adjoining  the  boiler-house  is  set 
apart  as  a  coal-store,  and  will  hold  about  300 
tons.  A  tank  for  cooling  brine,  used  for  freezing 
the  ■water  in  the  ice- making  cells,  will  also  be 
placed  in  tlie  b.isement. 

Eefrigeration  is  produced  by  the  compression  of 
ammonia,  the  system  and  machinery  of  Messrs. 
L.  iSterne  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  GLasgow,  being  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  engine-room  is 
ilOft.  by  'lOft.  by  21ft.,  and  has  had  a  bed  of 
four-to-one  concrete,  30ft.  by  Oft.  by  7ft.  thick, 
carefully  prepared  to  afford  a  foundation  for  the 
massive  machines  which  have  been  introduced. 
Engines  and  compressors  together  are  of  the 
standard  type,  the  steam-engine  of  each  set  being 
horizontal,  and  the  two  compressors  placed  verti- 
cally .above  the  crankshaft.  There  are  two  sets 
of  engines  and  compressors.  Each  steam-engine 
is  of  15011. P.,  and  is  compound,  with  cylinders 
16in.  and  27in.  in  diameter,  and  with  stroke  of 
24in.,  and  will  be  run  at  about  fifty  revolutions. 
The  cylinders  are  arranged  "  tandem,"  a  12in. 
air-pump  being  in  line  with  them,  and  being 
worked  by  a  tail-rod.  Corliss  cut-oif  gear  is 
provided,  and,  ordinarily,  will  cut  off  steam  at 
about  one-third  of  stroke.  Each  crankshaft  has 
a  flywheel  12ft.  in  diameter,  weighing  seven  tons, 
made  in  halves,  which  are  bolted  together  through 
hub  cheeks  with  2Jin.  bolts  The  two  sets  of 
machines  lie  side  by  side,  the  flywheels  being 
placed  on  the  end  of  the  shafts  m  one  pit  so  as  to 
come  close  together  in  the  centre  of  the  sets.  The 
compressors  are  double-acting,  and  each  machine 
has  a  capacity  equal  to  the  production  of  100  tons 
of  refrigeration  per  day.  E.fhaust  steam  from 
the  engines  and  the  compressed  gas  is  conducted 
to  the  respective  condensers,  which  are  situated 
on  the  roof  of  the  main  building.  The  roof  is 
entirely  fiat,  and  has  been  constructed  of  suflicient 
strength  to  carry  a  weight  of  300  tons.  Both  the 
steam  and  the  ammonia  condensers  are  of  the 
exposed  atmospheric  type,  the  steam  condenser 
tubes  being  arranged  vertically  and  the  ammonia 
tube?  horizontally.  The  latter  are  2in.  in  diam. 
inside  and  I'ijin.  Ln  thickness,  and  have  a  lineal 
run  of  S,lC)Oft.  As  far  as  may  be  required, 
water  for  condensing  will  be  drawn  from  the 
town  supply  :  but  the  water,  after  use  on  the 
condensers,  will  be  used  for  the  boilers. 

The  boiler-house  is  60ft.  by  40ft.  It  contains 
two  Lancashire  boilers — 21ft.  bj-  7ft.  6in. — the 
two  flues  of  each  boiler  t.apering  from  3ft.  to 
2ft.  6in.  Steam  is  kept  at  about  1501b.  A 
Green's  economiser  with  ninety-six  tubes  is  used 
in  the  main  flue,  the  scrapers  being  worked  by  a 
small  horizontal  steam  engine.  A  cu-cular  brick- 
built  chimneystaok,  130ft.  high  and  lift,  in 
diameter  inside,  rises  by  the  boiler-house  outside 
of  the  main  building.  The  stack  was  designed  by 
Jlr.  William  Howat,  superintendent  engineer  to 
Jlr.  ^lilne,  to  fulfil  a  twofold  purpose — the  inde- 
pendent five-brick  being  carried  up  for  80ft.  in- 
side the  chimney,  the  Sin.  air  space  being  in 
connection  with  an  open  flue  between  the  engine- 
room  and  the  boiler-house,  ■which  are  thus 
■\'entilated. 

For  pumping  water  five  centrifugal  pumps  are 
used.  Two  Siin.  pumps  supply  water  for  the 
steam  condensers,  the  water,  drawn  from  the 
town  supply  in  the  first  instance,  being  used  again 
and  again,  and  made  uji  from  the  town  mains  as 
required.  Two  3in.  ])umps  will  supply  water  to 
the  ammonia  condensers,  and  one  is  used  to 
circulate  warm  brine  through  the  wall  cavities  of 
the  freezing  cells  in  the  ice-tanks.  The  cold 
brine  is  circulated  by  two  Xo.  5  patent  drum- 
pipes.  All  pumps  are  driven  by  electric  motors. 
Electricity  is  used  for  lighting  the  wliole  estab- 
lishment, and  is  generated  by  machines  stationed 
in  the  engine-room. 

The  area  of  the  ground  floor  set  apart  as  the 
ice  factor  is  100ft.  long  and  GOft.  wide,  the  height 
of  the  room  being  1 7ft.  Four  rows  of  wood- 
framed  tanks  (tour  tanks  being  in  each  row)  have 
been  constructed  to  hold  the  cells  in  which  the  ice 
is  made.  Each  sot  of  four  tanks  contains  sixty- 
six  cells,  in  each  of  which  a  block  of  ice  weighing 
Icwt.  can  be  produced.  A  partition,  however, 
has  been  placed  in  each  cell,  by  which  two  blocks. 


each  weighing  about  2cwt.,  will  be  obtained  from 
each  cell.  A  side  cavity  has  been  left  in  each 
tank,  and  a  space  below  the  bottom  of  each  set  of 
cells  for  agitation,  Siddeley 's  plan  of  side  agitation 
being  adopted.  The  rods  and  levers  are  worked 
by  belt,  pulley,  and  gear-wheel  connections.  The 
miction  of  the  water  in  the  side  cavities  is  com- 
municated to  the  water  in  the  cells  through  small 
apertures  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cells.  A  travelling 
crane  capable  of  lifting  30cwt.  has  been  provided 
for  each  of  the  four  rows  of  tanks  for  raising  the 
blocks  of  ice  from  the  cells.  The  productive 
capacity  of  the  ice  plant  at  present  installed  is 
seventy  tons  per  day.  Space,  however,  has  been 
left  for  an  addition,  which  will  increase  the 
capacity  to  that  of  one  hundred  tons  per  day. 

The  three  upper  floors  of  the  buildings  are 
fitted  up  as  cold  stores.  Ten  rooms  have  been 
constructed  on  each  floor  of  the  main  building, 
giving  a  total  of  thirty  rooms,  in  addition  to  the 
basement,  and  without  including  any  of  the  space 
in  the  wing  of  the  main  building.  The  passages 
and  rooms  will  be  lift,  high,  and  insulation  will 
be  effected  by  the  following  plan  of  construction. 
On  the  first  iloor  the  brick  wall  will  be  2ft.  thick. 
On  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  a  2in.  air  space 
will  be  formed  by  the  use  of  battens.  Then 
follows  a  sheathing  of  Iin.  boards,  6Hn.  patent 
granulated  cork  or  silicate  cotton  (both  insulating 
materials  being  employed  in  the  building),  a  layer 
of  Iin.  boards,  sheets  of  insulating  paper,  and 
then  a  layer  of  boards  IJin.  thick.  The  inner 
dividing  walls,  where  there  are  no  bricks, 
have  two  layers  of  boards  on  each  side  with 
paper  between,  and  6jin.  of  insulating  material  as 
the  main  body,  making  9in.  over  all.  The  floors 
and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  formed  with  a  lower 
stratum  of  concrete  Gin.  thick,  obtained  by  fllUng 
in  between  the  main  girders.  On  this  concrete 
surface  are  laid  pitchpine  joists,  9in.  by  3in.,  the 
space  between  the  joists  being  packed  with  cork 
or  silicate  cotton.  The  final  working  floor  is 
formed  of  two  layers  of  tongued  and  grooved 
white-pine  boards,  Iin.  thick.  About  100  tons 
of  ground  cork,  obtained  direct  from  Portugal, 
has  been  used  as  principal  insulating  material,  in 
addition  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  McNeill's 
slag  wool. 

The  basement,  first  floor,  and  second  floor 
rooms  are  cooled  by  the  direct  expansion  of  the 
liquid  ammonia.  The  rooms  on  the  top  floor  are 
cooled  by  the  circulation  of  cold  air.  An  air 
cooler  has  been  constructed  on  the  roof,  by  which, 
with  the  aid  of  a  fan,  air  can  be  cooled  and  cir- 
culated through  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor. 

( )n  the  first  floor,  at  one  end  of  the  building,  a 
ten-stall  stable  has  beenformed,  to  and  from  which 
horses  wHl  travel  by  means  of  a  sloping  track  or 
stairway. 

The  stores  will  accommodate  20,000  tons  of  food 
products  of  the  kinds  usually  placed  in  cold  stores. 

The  buildings  were  erected  from  plans  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Adam,  architect,  Glasgow.  The 
excavating,  brick,  and  stonework  were  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Birrell,  Glasgow.  The 
installing  of  the  machinery  was  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Jlr.  "William  Howat,  engineer 
in  charge. 


OX   BUILDING   TIMBERS.— X.\XVI. 

FLOORING    .IXD    M.VTCHIXC;. 

IN"  the  timber  trade  the  expression  "  flooring  " 
now  means  floor  boai'ding  which  has  been 
' '  prepared  ' '  or  made  ready  for  laying  in  a  floor 
without  the  bestowal  of  any  more  labour  than 
that  which  has  been  put  in  it  in  travelling 
through  a  steam-driven  planing  and  thicknessing 
machine  at  the  rate  ot  close  on  four  miles  an  hour ! 
Should  an  architect  ask  for  hand  -  worked 
flooring  at  any  timber  yard,  the  proprietor  woidd 
for  a  certainty  conclude  his  customer  had  come 
straight  from  Colney  Hatch,  for  such  a  thing  is 
at  present  wholly  unknown  to  the  trade,  and 
every  practical  man  knows  that  machined  flooring 
is  much  better  than  any  that  can  be  worked  on  a 
joiner's  bench — at  least,  so  he  says.  ITp  to  1863, 
when  Mr.  Suren  AVeise,  an  enterprising  Nor- 
wegian, took  a  Perth  planing  machine  over  to 
Fredrikstadt,  all  o>ir  floors  were  laid  with  hand- 
prepared  boards.  Since  that  time  the  growth 
ot  the  "prepared-flooring"  trade  has  been 
so  great  and  so  rapid,  almost  every  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  timber  port  joining  in, 
that  one  never  sees  or  hoars  of  hand-prepared 
floor-boards,  except  in  some  building  where  the 
architect  is  a  "  cr.ink  "  who  likes  to  see  his  work 
well  done.     Indeed,  it  must  be  said,  in  justice  to 


the  timber  merchant,  that  he  never  laid  himself 
out  to  prepare  flooring,  for  that  work  was  always 
done  by  the  builder,  who  set  about  it  the  day  the 
contract  was  signed.     Two  uprights  and  a  hori- 
zontal piece,  something  like  a  "  ledger  "  in  scaf- 
folding, made  a   "perch"   on  the  building  site, 
and  this,  carefully  furnished  withroughly-pilaned 
boards  for  the  floors,   each  alternate  board  being 
fixed  in  opposite  sides  of  the  perch,  made  the  first 
erection  of  a  temporary  kind  which  the  builder 
was  compelled  to  carry  out  by  his  contract.     In 
those  days  the  specification  was  worded  thus  : — 
"  AUtheflooringboards  must  be  stackaiunder  cover 
on  the  site  within  fifteen  diiys  after^igning  the 
contract."     The     necessity     for     having   well- 
seasoned     boards     was    well     understood — much 
better,  in  fact,  than  it  is  at  present,  when  the 
specification   apparently    provides    that  "  all  the 
tlooring-boards  are  to  be  foreign  prepared,  listed 
with  sapwood  and  knots,  the  whole  being  carted 
from  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  the  day  they 
are  to  be  laid  on  the  joists."     Further  on  will 
be  seen  what  kind  of  flooring  is  now  used  here. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  two  consignments 
of  first  quality  prepared  floor-boarding  sent  to  the 
writer,  one  lot  from  London  and  the  other  from 
Southampton,   fell  so  far  short  ot  what  he  con- 
sidered   decent   material   that   he  used   both  for 
rough-centring  :    so   that    this    foreign   flooring 
trade  has  displaced  much  good  work  for  what  is 
indifferent  or  wholly  bad.     In  fact,  really  good 
floor -boards    cannot    be    obtained   "for  love  or 
money."     Of  course,  the  truth  of  this  statement 
depends     on    what     good    flooring    is.     "Well, 
here    is    a    description    of    it  :    "A   good  floor 
should  show  no  knots  or  sapwood ;    the  annual 
rings  must    be    at  right   angles  to  the   face  of 
the    floor,   or  they  shall  not  vary  from  a  right 
angle   more   than    SO'   with  it,    and   there  shall 
be  no   open  joints  three  years  after  the  floor  is 
laid."      Now    where   can    prepared   flooring   be 
obtained  which  is  free  from  knots  and  sapwood, 
and  is  properl)'  converted  from  the  log,  that  is 
cut  radially  r     Echo  answers,  like  that  i^n  Paddy 
B'ake's  garden,  "  No  where."     Like  many  other 
woods   used   in   building,  the   wood   "  floor"  is 
ambiguous  ;  it  may  mean  the  joists  and  boarding 
in   a  "  single-joisted  floor";  it  may  mean  the 
binding,  bridging,  ceiling  joists  and  boarding  of 
a  "  double  floor  "  ;  or  it  may  mean  the  girders, 
the  three  kinds   of    joists    already    enumerated, 
and   the   boards  of    a    "framed   floor."     When 
the  "ground  floor,"  "first  floor,"  or  any  other 
"floor"  of  a  building  is    mentioned,  the  word 
applies  to  the  whole   story  without  reference  to 
the    construction    of    the    actual    floor,    or    the 
material  in  it :   to  prevent  misunderstanding  the 
word  floor  or  flooring  will  be  used  here  to  mean 
floor  boarding   unless    the    eontrarj'    is    stated. 
Writing  from  Clifford's  Inn  on  October  11,  1GC7, 
one  Stephen  Primatt,  a  lawj-or,  anxious   to  pro- 
tect   "the   noble  suffering   Citizens  and  Bees  of 
this  nation  "  from  workmen  and  siu'veyors,  who 
combined  together    "to   make    Harvest   in   the 
City  Ruins"  by  taking  excessive  rates  for  their 
works,    gives   the    following    information   about 
floorings.     He  says  "  every  square  will  tnke  up 
.at  the  least  eleven  or  twelve  boards,   they  being 
ten,   eleven,    or   twelve   inches   broad   one   with 
another,  and  about  ten  feet  long,  the  rate  of  such 
boards   you   may   reckon   at    seven   pounds   ten 
shillings  for  a  hundred,   which  for  every  square 
comes  to  fiften  shillings  ;  to  this  you  may  add  four 
shUlings  for  planing,  laying,  and  for  nails  and 
nayling  every  square,  which  may  be  reasonable." 
AU  this  information  is  \ery  vague,  for  Stephen 
says   nothing  whatever   about   the   thickness,  or 
what  the  material  is,  of  the  lastly  herein   before 
mentioned  boards  ;  but  he  is  not  the  only  lawyer 
who,  wading  into  building  affairs,  got  out  of  his 
depth.     In   1667,    "  Yellow  Fir,"  he   says,  was 
called  "  Dram,"  ,and  it  came  from  "  Longlound, 
Tonsberr)',  Swinsound,  Mosse,  Dronton,  Bergen, 
and  other  places."     The  timber  from  these  ports 
was  doubled  in  price  after  the  Great  Fire,  and  deals 
fourteen   or   fifteen  feet    long     and   fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  broad  were  considered  the  ' '  most 
decent   for   flooring."      In    1726  Mr.   Leybourn 
wrote  about  floor   boarding   as   follows: — "The 
Price   of  Laying   is   "N'arious,  according    to    the 
Goodness  of    the  Stuff,  from    r2s    to   20s.   the 
Square  ;  but  if  the  Boards  be  found  by  the  Biiilder, 
then  they  commonly  allow  for  Planing,  Jointing, 
and   Laying   of   Boards,    4s.    or  as.  per   square, 
besides  Nails,  of  which  200  is  a  Competent  Allow 
ance  for  one  Square  of  Flooring.  But  some  Work- 
men in  Sussex  tell  mc  they  will  lay  Deal  doors 
braded.andpIaiuJoynts  broken  at  every  four  or  five 
Boards  for  Ss.  per  Square ;   and  if  they  break 
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Joynt   at    every    Board,    then    6s. :    others   say 

68.  Sd.   or   "s.   per   Square."     The  lapse  of   170 

years    saw   a    great   difference   in   the   builder's 

opinion  as  to  the  best  widths  for  floor-boards,  for 

Primatt  in  1667  considered   14in.  and  15in.  the 

■widths  "most  decent"  for  good  boards;  and  in 

1832  Richard  Elsam wrote:  "Dry,  well-seasoned, 

clean  yellow  deal  battens  not  more  than  4in.  or 

4|in.  wide  are  the  best  sort  of  boards  which  can 

be  introduced  for'  floorings,  for  the  boards  are  less 

liable  to   shrink   than    when   they   are   wider." 

j  Other    things    being    equal,    wide   boards   make 

I  better   iioors   than    narrow    ones,   for   there   are 

Ifewer    joints    in    the    same   area,   and   there   is 

I  much  less  labour  in  laying  them.     To  use  narrow 

[boards    only     because     they    shrink    less    than 

twide  ones   is   to    encourage   the   builder   to   use 

lunseasoned  material.    At   the  present   day  the 

Icommonest  floors  are  laid  with   narrow  boards, 

l" folding."     This  means  that  five  or  six  boards 

laie  cut'  to  the  same  length  and  forced  down  on 

Ithe  joists  into  a  space  an  inch  or  so  less  in  width 

Btianthey  would  occupy  if  they  were  laid  together, 

l^sis   by   side,    without   pressure.     Suppose,    for 

isfence,  that  six  boards  are  to  be  laid,  each  of 

which  measures    6in.    wide.     Here    the    whole 

■would  cover  3ft.,  if  laid  side  by  side  on  the  joists  : 

Irot,  as  the  boards  would  shrink  if  nailed  down  in 

Wis  way,   the  two  outer  boards  are  first  nailed 

lirmly  to  the  joists  2ft.  Uin.  apart,  two  more  are 

laid  flat  against  them,  and  the  two  last,  which 

■rill  not,  of  course,  go  into  the  llin.  space  left, 

Ixe^laid   down   with   their    inner    edges    raised 

IgaiDSt  each  other  :  a  board  is  placed  traversing 

Ive^   these,    and    the    workman    jumps    on   it, 


squeezing  the  whole  together,  so  that  the  six 
boards  are  driven  into  and  occupy  a  space 
of  'Jft.  llin.  instead  of  ;ift.  The  ends  of  the 
six  boards  come  together  on  one  joist,  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  considered  objectionable ;  when, 
therefore,  a  number  of  heading  joints  are  seen  to 
be  in  line  in  any  floor,  it  is  obvious  the  boards 
have  been  laid  "folding."  The  next  best  floor 
is  that  in  which  the  boards  have  been  laid 
"straight  joint."  In  this  kind  of  floor  no  two 
adjoining  boards  are  cut  to  the  same  length,  all 
the  heading  joints  are  broken,  each  board  is  laid 
singly  with  flooring  "cramps,"  "irons,"  or 
"  dogs,"  by  means  of  ■sN'hich  every  board  is  forced 
tightly  against  that  previously  laid,  before  it  is 
nailed  down.  Infolded  and  straight -joint  floors, 
when  the  boards  shrink,  dust  and  other  matters 
pass  through  to  the  ceiling  underneath,  which  is 
objectionable.  To  prevent  this  leakage,  when 
boards  were  hand  worked  it  was  usual  to  rebate 
the  under  sides  along  both  edges  to  a  depth  of 
about  rjin.  and  Jin.  wide,  so  that  when  the 
boards  were  laid  a  tillet  from  1 1  in.  to  1  Mn.  wide  was 
placed  under  the  joints  in  the  rebates  of  two 
adjoining  boards  :  in  some  cases  these  fillets  were 
let  into  the  joists  flush  with  their  upper  surfaces  ; 
such  a  floor  was  "rebated  and  fiUtted,"  or 
"  filleted"  only  when  the  fillets  were  set  flush  in 
the  joists.  lioards  are  now  "ploughed  and 
tongued"  in  good  work  ;  in  a  floor  of  this  kind 
each  board  is  grooved  on  one  edge  and  tongued  on 
the  other,  the  tongue  fitting  exactly  into  the 
groove ;  boards  are  sometimes  grooved  only  on 
both  edges,  the  tongues  being  of  wood  or  hoop- 
iron  ;  it  is  of  great  importance  in  this  class  of 


work  to  keep  the  groove  as  near  the  underside  of 
the  board  as  possible  to  prevent  the  wood  in  the 
upper  or  face  side  of  the  board  curling  up  through 
being  too  thin.  The  heading  joints  in  all  good 
floors  should  be  broken,  and'  the  tnds  of  the 
boards  should  be  ploughed  and  tongued  as  well 
as  the  sides.  A  good  floor  is  made  by  re- 
bating each  board  on  both  edges,  from  the 
top  at  one  side  and  from  the  bottom  on  the  other 
side,  the  rebate  being  reversed  in  fact ;  the 
rebate  may  be  made  deeper  from  the  face  than 
from  the  underside,  and  shallower  from  the 
underside ;  this  gives  a  good  working  thickness 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  rebate.  In  a  floor  of  this 
kind  one  edge  of  each  board  need  only  be  nailed  : 
the  rebate  secures  the  other  edge  under  the  nailed 
edge  of  the  next  board.  Dowelled  floors  were 
much  commoner  in  good  work  than  they  are  at 
present.  Nails  are  not  seen  in  the  boards  of  a  floor 
of  this  kind,  for  they  are  driven  skew  through  the 
edges  of  each  board  to  the  joists.  The  first  board 
laid  in  a  dowelled  floor  is  nailed  through  the  face, 
close  to  the  wall,  where  the  nails  will  be  covered 
by  the  skirting,  all  the  other  boards  are  secured 
with  nails  and  dowels  which  are  completely 
hidden.  A  number  of  boards  to  be  dowelled  are 
placed  on  the  bench  side  by  side  edge  up,  across 
these,  at  right  angles  to  the  face  are  ruled  lines 
about  16in.  or  ISin.  apart;  downthe  centre  of  the 
edges  of  the  boards  other  lines  are  marked,  and 
the  intersections  of  these  with  the  cross  lines  give 
the  position  of  the  dowel  holes,  which  are  bored 
with  a  brace  and  bit  to  a  depth  of  about  lin.  or 
l:[in.,  and  into  these  holes  dowels,  usually  of  oak 
and  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  are  driven. 
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WHITE     FLOORING 


Size. 

Extra  1st. 

1st. 

fnd. 

Srd. 

Mix.  a. 

1 

Un«.^rted. 

in.      in. 

B. 

d.      8.    d. 

8. 

d.         8. 

d. 

8. 

d.      8. 

d. 

8. 

a.     8. 

d. 

s. 

d.      s. 

d.  J 

},, 

fl.      8.    d. 

1    by? 
J    by6S 
1    byG 
1    by:  J 

l.i 

3 

13 

9  to  15 

3  ' 

11 

9  to  14 

0 

10 

6  to  12 

0 

12 

6 

10 

9 

— 

13 

6  to  It 

6 

12 

3  to  13 

U 

11 

9 

— 

1 

u 

6 

12 

9  to  15    0 

l.S 

0  to  14 

G 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

0  to  13 

3 

10 

9  to  12 

6 

9 

3  to  10 

0 

— 

— 

It  by  5 

— 

11 

6 

10 

6  to  13 

0 

9 

n  to  11 

9 

— 

9 

6  to  11     3 

1    byjj 
I}by4 

— 

— 

10 

6  to  11 

3 

7 

9  to    9 

G 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

9  to    8 

0 

7 

0 

— . 

— 

1    by  7 

11 

0"to  12    9 

11 

0  to  12 

6 

10 

6  to  H 

3 

9 

6  to  10 

9 

10 

0 

5 

6  to    9    9 

'1    by6i 

l.<i 

3 

10 

6 

9 

G  to  10 

3 

6 

G  to    9 

3 

— 

— 

1   by  6 

10 

3  to  li    0 

9 

9  to  11 

0 

10 

0  t.l  10 

9 

7 

0  to    9 

7 

8 

6  to    9 

0 

— 

1   byo* 

— 

9 

3  to  10 

9 

8 

6  to    9 

« 

« 

0  to    8 

6 

7 

9  to    8 

3 

« 

9 

1    by  5 

— 

8 

6  to    9 

3 

8 

0  to    9 

6 

6 

G  to    9 

0 

8 

0  to    S 

3 

5 

0  to    8    9 

1    by  4J 

9 

e 

8 

0  to    8 

9 

7 

G  to    9 

3 

6 

9  to    7 

0 

7 

6 

7 

0  to    8    3 

1   by  4 

— 

— 

7 

9  to    8 

0 

G 

9  to    7 

3 

7 

9 

7 

0 

iby7 

— 

7 

6 

8 

6 

8 

3  to     8 

6 

8 

0  to    S 

.<) 

» 

G 

;by6J 

— 

— 

8 

3  to    8 

« 

8 

0 

7 

9 

8 

6 

Sbye 

— 

7 

fl  to    S 

9 

7 

9  to    8 

9 

7 

0  to    8 

3 

7 

G  to    7 

9 

7 

0  to    8    (5 

ibySi 
I  by  5 

— 

S 

3 

7 

0  to    8 

3 

G 

3  to    8 

0 

G 

9  to    8 

3 

4 

9  to    S    3 

— 

1 

— 

H 

0  to    7 

9 

6 

0  to    7 

G 

fi 

3  to     7 

9 

7 

6  to    8    3 

iby4i 
iby4 

— 

— 

G 

0  to    7 

0 

0 

9  to     6 

9 

5 

G 

5 

6  to    6    9 

— 

1 

— 

— 

5 

3  to    6 

9 

H 

9  to    7 

0 

.T 

0  to    a    G 

Sbyr 

9 

0 

« 

0  to    S 

3 

— 

1     7 

0  to     S 

3 

— 

G 

3 

5  by  6 

— 

1     8 

,1 

7 

0  to     7 

y 

6 

0  to    6 

B 

— 

— 

Jby  4 

7 

9 

i     G 

U  to    7 

U 

7 

0 

•'' 

9  to    6 

G 

G 

6 

2 

3  to    2     4 

gbye 

— 

G 

3 

5 

9 

6 

0 

— 

i  by  55 

— 

3 

3  to     6 

0 

4 

3  to     5 

0 

— 

— 

Ibyo' 

— 

a 

0  to    a 

9 

4 

3  to    4 

9 

— 

— 

-STE.MGHT     .JOINT     OB     TOXGUED      XSD 
GBOOVEU. 
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YELLOW  3IA.TCHED  BOASDIKG  . — TONOCED,  GROOVED,   ASD  BEADED  OB  V-.)01STE1>. 


Size. 


Extra  Ist. 


lat. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


Mixed. 


XTDSorted. 


IQ.         ID. 

1   by  7 

1   byGi 
1   by  6 
1    by  5 
1    by  41 
i  by  5J 
5  by  45 
iby7 
i  by  6* 
5  by  6 
a  by  55 
I  by  5 
|by4J 
Sby4 
Sby35 
Sby3 
5  by  7 
-by  65 
SbyG 
Sby55 
Sby5 

5  by  6 
5  by  a 


s.  d.   s.  d. 
12  0  to  12  3 


9  G 
9  0 


3  to  9 

0  to  8 

3  to  7 

6  to  G 

0 
9 


d.  8. 
3  to  12 
0 

0  to  11 
3  to  10 
9  to  9 


G 
6 

0  to 
3  to 
6  to 
6  to 
9  to 
9  to 
3  to 
3  to 
0 

0  to 
6 

9  to 
0  to 
9  to 
9  to 
6 


7  « 

8  7 


s.  d.    8. 

10  6  to  11 

9  9 

10  3  to  11 

8  0  to  9 

a  0  to  8 

7  6 

6  6 

7  9 

6  6  to  8 

7  6  to  8 
6  9  to  7 
6  6  to  8 
5  9  to 


0 
G 
9 
3 
6 

9  to  6  9 

9 


3  to  6  3 

9  to  7  0 

0  to  6  3 

9 

9  to  5  6 


8.  d. 
9  9 


8.  d. 


6  9  to  7 

7  3 


6  0  to 

7  9 

G  3  to 

5  9  to 

5  9  to 

5  3  to 

5  9  to 


6  to 
0  to 
0  to 
0  to 
3  to 
3  to 
3 


8.  d. 
10  3 


S  6 


8.  d. 


9.  d. 


7  3  to 

7  0 

7  0 

6  3 

6  0  to 


9  to 
3  to 
3 


6  0   5 
5 


3  to  6  0 


4  9  to  5  3 


Each  toard  will  have  on  one  edge  a  row  of  dowels, 
and  on  the  other  edge  a  row  of  dowel  holes  to 
match  exactly.  The  first  board  being  laid  with 
the  dowels  in  the  outer  edge,  that  edge  is  nailed 
skew  to  the  joists  between  the  dowels,  care  being 
taken  to  punch  the  nail-head  well  home.  The 
next  board  is  placed  with  the  holes  to  the  dowels 
of  the  board  last  laid,  and  so  on  until  the  floor  is 
covered,  each  hoard  being  secured  on  one  edge 
by  nailing  and  on  both  by  dowelling.  Dowels 
are  sometimes  of  iron ;  hut  this  is  an  objection- 
able practice,  for  a  board  cannot  be  removed 
without  breaking-  it  to  pieces,  whilst  in  an  oak 
dowelled  floor  a  tine  tenon  saw  may  be  used  to  cut 
the  dowels,  and  any  board  may  be  removed  whole 
and  without  damage  to  the  floor.  The  joists  in  a 
floor  invariably  sink  in  the  centre  from  Jin.  to 
lin.,  in  spans  varying  from  r2ft.  to  l.'ift.,  hence 
all  floors  should  be  "  cambered,"  or  i-ound  on  the 
l>oarded  side  and  hollow  on  the  ceiling  side  below, 
:\'in.  at  least,  and  the  joist  should  be  worked  to 
this  camber  before  they  are  laid.  In  a  good  floor 
the  joists  should  be  worked  true  on  the  top  with 
a  straight-edge  (allowing  for  the  camber)  for 
joists  "  cast  "  in  drying,  and  although  the  ends 
rest  on  level  plates  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
upper  edges  as  they  recede  from  the  walls  will  be 
in  line  with  each  other.  When  the  joists 
are  worked  true  with  a  fi.xed  camber,  as 
described,  a  strip  of  thick  hair  felt  should 
be  laid  on  each,  and  the  whole  floor  covered 
diagonally  with  ordinary  prepared  boards  lin. 
thick.  ()n  this  preparatory  flooring  thick 
brown  paper  should  be  glued,  and  the  sur- 
face will  then  bo  ready  to  take  the  Unished 
boarding.  It  is  usual  in  some  cases  to  lay  fillets 
■2\\n.  by  1', in.,  I'iin.  apart,  flat,  on  the  prepara- 
tory floor,  and  when  these  are  covered  with  thick 
felt  the  finished  flooring  is  laid  on  them.  In  the 
old  framed  double  floors  sound  did  not  pass 
through  to  the  rooms  below  :  but  in  single  floors, 
where  the  ceilings  and  boards  are  nailed  to  the 
same  joists,  special  measures  must  be  taken  to 
J<aiden  the  sound.  In  addition  to  the  felt  strip- 
pinu^  already  described,  "pugging"  will  also  be 


necessary,  which  should  always  be  done  on 
lathing  between  the  joists,  and  not  on  rough 
boards.  The  noise  which  passes  through  lathed 
partitions  may  he  deadened  by  setting  the  studs 
"staggering,"  with  a  sheet  of  felt  between  the 
two  rows. 

In  the  ordinary  way  of  trade,  the  widest 
flooring-boards  now  on  the  market  are  "in.  and  the 
thickness  1  jin.,  both  "  reputed  '■'  dimensions,  for 
the  boards  do  not  hold  the  size  or  any  other 
nominal  sizes.  All  prepared  boards,  whether  for 
joinery,  flooring,  or  matching,  are  under  the 
specified  sizes  by  the  amount  of  wood  removed  in 
the  planing  machine.  When,  therefore,  a  timber 
merchant  quotes  for  any  prepared  stutE,  the  sizes 
he  gives  are  the  sizes  of  the  sawn  timbers  from 
which  that  stuff  was  prepared.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  this,  for  it  an  architect  specifies — say, 
for  example,  "  'in.  match-boarding,"  he  will  get 
stuff  only  Jin.  thick,  for  such  is  the  custom  of  the 
trade.  In  this  way,  too,  a  liin.  door  holds  only 
about  Ijin.  thick.  The  actual  amount  of 
timber  removed  in  planing  is  invariably  a 
definite  and  well-known  quantity,  but  it  has 
never  struck  anybody  that  the  timber  should 
be  cut  to  allow  for  this  waste,  and  so  fur- 
nish boards  of  the  exact  dimensions  specified. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  nominal  widths 
of  boards,  and  the  number  of  running  feet  in  the 
customary  square  ;  the  third  column  gives  the 
actual  widths  of  these  boards,  and  the  number  of 
feet  of  each  to  a  siiuare.  It  will  be  understood 
that,  when  a  board  is  tongued,  the  width  of  the 
tongue  is  lost  to  the  covering  area  of  the  board  ; 
hence  all  ploughed  and  tongued  boards  show  iin. 
narrower  on  the  face  than  the  nominal  width  : 
these  are  set  down  in  the  fifth  column,  and  the 
sixth  shows  the  actual  number  of  running  feet 
necessary  to  lay  a  square  of  flooring.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  "siiu.tre"  sold  to  the 
builder  and  the  .actual  quantity  the  latter  must 
use  in  a  square  of  flooring  should  be  allowed  for 
by  the  architect  or  surveyor.  Take,  for  instance, 
lin.  by  l.| in, ploughed  and  tongued  yellow  pre- 
pared flooring.     The  builder  gets   300ft.  run  of 


WHITE  MATCHED  BOABDING.— TONGUED,  GROOVED, 
BEADED  OR  V-.IOINTRD. 


Sizes. 


3ra. 


Mixed. 


Uosoited. 


ID.      m. 
1   by  7 
1   by  G5 
1   by  5 
1   by  45 
1   by  4 
1    by  3 
iby55 
fby  45 

4  by  4 
«by  7 
3by6 
3  by  5 
I  by  45 
3  by  4 
Sby7 
Sby  6 
.5  by  55 
«by  5 
|by4i 
I  by  4 
J  by  7 

5  by  6 
^by5i 
A  by  a 
iby  45 
iby  4 
iby  35 


a. 

6 

9 
0 
0 


s.  d.    s.  d.    3.  d. 
—  9    3 


3  to  7 

3 

3  to  5 


a    0  to  5    3 


0  to  5 
9  to  6 


6    6 
5    G 


3 

3  to  6 
9 


5    9  to  6    3 


G  to  5    9 

0 

6  to  5    0 

0 

6 

0  to  4    3 

3 

6 


0 

0  to  5    3 

0to5    S 


6  to  6    6  i 


9] 


6  to  6    3 

3 

0  to  6 

9 

6  to  5    9 

3  to  S    6 

9  to  5    6 

G  to  a 

3 

3 
0 

3  to  G 
9  til  4 


Galatz  "Wliite  about  same  prir  . 


this  for  a  square  :  but  to  cover  a  square  of  floor 
he  must  use  o44ft.  run.  Hence,  if  he  pays  Ss. 
per  "square"  for  the  boards,  a  square  laid 
actually  costs  him  9s.  0|d.,  without  labour  ani 
nails. 


FLOORING,    MATCUING,   ETC. 


Trade  Size. 

Actual  Sizes. 

ic 

u 

•s2 

•^a 

R 

■«          >. 

.S 

CD 

§21 
1- 

a '3 

•3 -a 
■11 

lit 

1  . 

lli-s 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

9 

140 

8"  ,6 

139 

85 

m 

8 

160 

7"  ■« 

l.i7 

't 

160 

U 

170 

7',o 

167 

7 

ITS 

7 

ISO 

6",  ,6 

180 

«5 

18} 

63 

ISa 

188 

«t 

1S« 

65 

190 

G'/,« 

191 

6 

200  i 

4 

195 

5",  ,6 

203 

Si 

209 

6 

200 

5-',6 

211     ^ 

5J 

219 

5J 

210 

5',  16 

221 

t-t 

2«^ 

55 

220 

52,0 

232 

5 

240 

5i 

230 

4''  If, 

215 

*i 

231  i 

5 

240 

4",  e 

25« 

45 

2o7   1 

*i 

270 

4'  , 

287 

4 

3004 

4 

300 

S",o 

326 

35 

314  « 

3^ 

350 

3',« 

377 

3 

*?A 

3 

400 

2"  ,0 

417 

21 

48}"] 

-I'l 

It  is  also  necessary   to  remember  that  in  thii 
thickness  of   boards    I  [in.  flooring  or  matchii(', 
finishes  1  i^iin.,  lin. — Jin.,  ;in. — ^«in.,  Jin.— 'siP- 
fin.— I'sin.,  |in.— lein.     The  difference  hetweei  ' 
a  "prepared"   board  and  a  hand-made  board  i'< 
very  striking ;    the  former   is  accurately   thick! 
nessed  the    whole    way    through,    except    whei 
there  are  waney  edges.    Some  of  the  knots  on  ibii 
edges  of  the  boards  are  knocked  clean  away  ijjj 
the  machine  by  the  revolving  cutters,  and  onW»i 
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faces  of  some  boards  the  wavy  aarfaces  produced 
liy  the  planing-iroDS  are  distinct!)'  seen.  It  is 
not  to  be  (juestioned  that  (/"the  irons  in  a  machine 
are  carefully  sharpened  and  lun  at  a  high  velocity 
with  ample  power,  whilst  selected  straight- 
grained  stuff  is  passed  through  it  at  moderate 
speed,  well-prepared  boiirds  can  be  obtained  ; 
but  these  are  not  the  ordinary  conditions 
under  which  boarding  for  commercial  pur- 
poses is  turned  oat,  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  surface  of  a  machined  bo.ird  is 
never  equal  in  finish  to  that  of  a  hand-planed 
board  turned  out  by  a  first-class  joiner.  Hand- 
prepared  tloor-boards  were  never  planed  on  the 
under  side  :  it  was  always  left  rough  as  from  the 
saw,  and  the  axe  was  used  to  thickness  it  when 
it  rested  on  the  joists.  The  accompanj-ing 
sketches  show  floor-boards  of  different  qualities 
from  iSundswall,  Getle,  Fredrickstadt,  Domsjo, 
Holmsund,  Dram,  Kallskar,  and  Skonvik.  Sap 
wood  is  seen  in  nearly  all  of  them,  and  not  one  is 
converted  as  it  should  be  for  flooring — that  is 
radially,  as  shown  on  the  large  log  on  the  right. 
On  this  log  A,  B,  and  C  are  boards  cut  as  they 
should  be  for  a  floor  :  but  if  these  were 
cut  at  right  angles  to  their  present  lines 
they  would  be  unfit  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
rings  would  scale  up  on  the  surfaces  from  traffic 
and  repeated  w.ashing.  The  three  floor- boards  on 
the  top  over  this  log  show  properly  converted 
boards,  and  the  two  rows  under  show  improperly 
converted  boards  and  waney-edged  slabs,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  in  any  building.  Six  sash- 
frame  sills  are  also  shown,  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  class  of  work  now  imported.  The  life  of  one 
of  these  sills  cannot  be  much  more  than  10  years 
at  the  outside,  yet  they  are  extensively  used  in 
speculative  building  in  and  all  round  London. 
Lathwood  from  Petersburg  and  Iliga  is,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  five  examples  given,  nearly  all 
sapwood,  and  this  is  the  class  of  wood  invariably 
used  for  laths  at  present  when  they  are  cleft  in 
the  country.  The  accompanying  tables  (on 
page  336)  of  the  present  wholesale  prices  of 
flooring  and  matching  will  be  of  great  use  to 
architects  and  surveyors,  as  well  as  to  builders. 
The  tabular  form  is  adopted  to  facilitate  easy 
reference. 


A    HANDBOOK    OX    BUILDIXO 
CONSTRUCTION.* 

THIS  book,  to  which  we  draw  attention  to- 
day, has  already  been  previously  noticed  in 
the  BviLDixG  News  ;  but  readers  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  publisher,  Mr.  Batsford,  has  just 
issued  the  fourth  edition  in  a  "  thoroughly  revised 
and  much  enlarged  "  form,  the  whole  being  com- 
piled to  assist  students  preparing  for  the  May 
Examinations  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  authors  are  Messrs. 
Charles  F.  and  George  A.  Mitchell.  The  success 
of  their  well-known  work  is  the  best  guarantee  as 
to  its  thoroughness  and  up-to-date  character 
which  distinguish  the  vo'ume.  In  point  of 
bulk  it  bids  fair  to  approach  speedily  the  portly 
form  of  the  once  famous  •'  Uwilt's  Encyclop:elia." 
The  handy  use  of  a  book  is,  however,  impaired 
when  it  takes  too  thick  a  shape,  and  for  this 
reason  we  should  prefer  the  work  in  two  volumes, 
though  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  a  duplicate 
index  is  always  more  or  less  a  nuisance, 
especially  when  a  reference  has  to  be  made 
in  a  hurry.  In  a  somewhat  large  appendix 
in  the  edition  now  before  us,  the  Board 
of  Education  syllabus,  published  only  on 
August  1st,  1903,  is  given,  together  with  the 
examination  papers  on  Building  Construrtion 
for  the  past  four  years,  with  their  plans  and 
diagrams  complete.  Other  papers  are  reprinted 
from  the  War  Office  Surveyors'  Examinations 
and  the  R.I.B.A.  Final  for  1902.  The  additions 
to  this-edition  are  notably  chapters  on  Electric 
Bells,  Lightning  Conductors,  and  Lighting  by 
Electricity,  treated  in  a  concise  form.  It  is 
beyond  our  limitations  of  space  to  go  at  length 
through  this  admirable  and  practical  book  for 
students.  It  covers  too  large  a  field  and  com- 
prises too  many  subjects  to  permit  of  such  a 
notice,  even  if  such  an  extended  review  could 
serve  any  purpose  just  now.  Every  student, 
whether  he  is  going  in  for  an  examination  or  not, 
will  find  Mr.  ilitcheU's  book  on  building  a  ready 
and  valued  friend. 
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YORK   CITY  ASYLUM. 

[with    ILLUSTRATION'S.] 

THE  land  purchased  by  the  corporation  as  an 
asylum  site  comprises  1.56.  acres.  (If  this 
area  12S  acres  are  situate  in  the  parish  of  Naburn 
and  28  acres  in  the  parish  of  Water  Fulford.  The 
whole  of  the  new  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  isolation  hospital,  will  be  erected  in  the  latter 
parish,  as  shown  on  the  block  plan.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  buildings  from  north-east  to  south- 
west is  about  740ft.,  and  the  depth  from  north  to 
south  450ft.  The  approach  to  the  asylum  will  be 
from  the  north  end  of  the  estate — i.e.,  the  end 
nearest  to  York.  A  lodge  will  be  built  at  the 
entrance-gates,  to  be  occupied  by  an  employee  of 
the  asylum  visiting  committee.  The  present 
accommodation  is  for  302  patients,  but  the 
administrative  department  is  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  for  a  further  extension  of  two  ward  blocks 
to  accommodate  124  additional  patients — viz., 
74  females  and  50  males,  thus  bringing  up  the 
total  accommodation  of  the  asylum  when  com- 
pleted to  2S4  females  and  202  males,  making  a 
grand  total  of  486.  The  buildings  are  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  the  handle  being 
represented  by  the  main  approach  avenue,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  fan  representing  the  ward  blocks 
— i.e.,  the  part  of  the  asylum  that  will  be  devoted 
to  the  use  of  patients.  There  are  three  blocks  on 
each  side  of  the  centre,  all  facing  south-east ; 
those  on  the  north-east  side  are  for  males,  and 
those  on  the  south-west  for  females,  with  accom- 
modation for  two  assistant  medical  superintendents 
placed  between  the  two  sections. 

The  accommodation  provided  is  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners. The  following  table  contains  the 
details: — 

Female  side—  Block  A. 

Epileptic,  ground  floor  40 

Chronic,  flrat  floor  40 

-8) 
Block  B. 

Recent  and  acute,  ground  floor  30 

ditto        ditto      first  floor 30 

—60 
Block  C. 

Sick  and  infirm,  ground  floor  35 

ditto       ditto  tirst  floor 3o 

—70 
Total  females —210 

Male  side-  Block  D. 

Sick  and  infirm,  ground  (inor  25 

ditto        ditto      tir^tfl.jor.. 25 

-50 
Block  E. 

Recent  and  acute,  ground  floor  20 

ditto        di^to      first  floor 20 

—40 
Block  F. 

Epileptic,  ground  floor  30 

Cnronic,  first  floor  32 

-62 
Total  males    —152 

Total  males  and  females    362 

Female  side—  Extension  blocks. 

Chronic,  ground  and  first  floor    74 

JIale  side — 

Chronic,  ground  and  first  floor    50 

Total  extension  blocks  — 124 

Grand  total 486 

At  the  end  of  the  main  avenue  is  the  entrance 
block.  This  has  been  planned  to  face  north-west, 
and  will  be  the  nearest  building  of  the  main  block 
to  the  city.  It  will  provide  porter's  room,  medical 
superintendent's  office,  assistant  medical  super- 
intendent's office,  clerk's  office,  committee-room, 
luncheon-room,  room  for  chaplain  (also  used  as  a 
library),  bakery,  and  steward's  office,  with  lava- 
tories and  other  conveniences  adjacent.  The 
upper  floor  wiU  contain  officers'  quarters.  On 
the  left  of  the  entrance  block,  facing  north-west, 
are  the  engine-house,  boiler-house,  and  work- 
shops, with  the  steward's  yard,  engineer's  yard, 
and  the  workshop  yard.  On  the  right  of  the 
entrance  block,  facing  north-west,  is  the  laundry 
block,  with  drying-ground :  also  sewing-room 
and  general  bathroom  for  female  patients. 

The  space  between  the  ward  blocks  and  the 
departments  above  described  is  occupied  as 
follows  : — In  the  centre  the  administrative  block, 
including  steward's  store,  kitchen  with  the 
necessary  larders,  storerooms,  and  sculleries. 
These  are  flanked  on  the  right  by  female  visiting- 
room,  servants'  and  nurses'  messrooms,  and 
nurses'  recreation-room,  with  servants'  bed- 
rooms on  the  first  floor,  the  left  flank  being 
occupied  by  similar  accommodation  for  the  male 
stafi  and  male  attendants.  Between  the  adminis- 
trative department  and  the  assistant  medical 
officer's  block  is  the  dining  and  recreation- 
hall  ;  also  accommodation  for  matron  and  head 


attendant,  together  with  a  dispensary  and  patho- 
logical room.  The  assistant  medical  officer's 
quarters  are  placed  between  the  male  and  female 
wards,  and  so  as  to  overlook  the  airing-courts. 
The  general  bathroom  for  male  patients  and  the 
workshops  for  cobbler  and  tailor  are  immediatsly 
behind  the  engine  and  boiler-house  block.  Sepa- 
rate entrances  and  exits  are  provided  for  each 
floor  of  the  six  ward  blocks,  the  dayrooms  on 
ground  floor  being  provided  with  additional  exits 
opening  direct  into  the  grounds  :  these  will  he 
glazed  and  serve  as  windows.  The  ceilings  of 
first  floor  immediately  under  the  roof  will  be  fire- 
resisting,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  Corridors  of  com- 
munication are  designed  so  as  to  give  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  means  of  communication  with 
the  wards  from  the  administrative  department. 
Subways  will  be  constructed  under  the  corridors 
of  communication,  laundry-blocks,  ward-blocks, 
dining  and  recreation  hall,  entrance -block,  and 
administrative-block,  i:c.  In  these  subways  will 
be  placed  all  steam-pipes,  hot  and  cold  water 
pipes,  electric-cables,  telephone-wires,  i.tc.,  and 
the  engineer  in  charge  will  by  this  means  obtain 
access  to  jipes,  cables,  &c.,  without  passing 
through  the  asylum. 

..V  water-tower  will  be  erected  adjacent  to  the 
engine-house;  the  height  to  the  bottom  of  tank 
will  be  90ft.,  and  the  capacity  18,000  gallons. 
Pumps  in  duplicate  will  be  used  for  supplying 
the  water  tank ;  the  supply  will  be  from  the 
Y'ork  Waterworks  Company.  Hydrants  will  be 
placed  in  suitable  positions  around  the  building 
inside  and  out.  Specially  large  hydrants  will  be 
placed  in  suitable  positions  for  supplying  the 
Corporation  Fire  Engine.  The  inside  hydrants 
will  be  placed  in  convenient  positions  with  two 
or  three  lengths  of  hose  attached  to  hydrant 
ready  for  use.  Hose  couplings  will  be  Morris's 
Instantaneous,  and  will  be  similar  in  every  way 
to,  and  interchingeable  with,  the  fittings  of  the 
Corporation  Fire  Brigade.  Fire  alarms  and 
telephones  will  be  provided  throughout  the 
buildings.  Rainwater  will  be  stored  in  two 
underground  tanks,  and  will  be  used  for  laundry 
purposes  and  boilers.  In  the  event  of  rainwater 
giving  out,  York  Waterworks  Company's  water 
will  be  used.  The  medical  superintendent's 
house  will  be  placed  between  the  female  side  of 
the  asylum  and  the  Naburn-lane.  Six  cottages 
for  the  accommodation  of  employees  will  be 
erected  adjoining  the  Naburn-lane,  and  the  isola- 
tion hospital  will  be  built  about  550ft.  to  the 
north-east  of  the  main  asylum  block. 

The  heating  will  be  by  means  of  exhaust  steam 
from  electric-lighting  engines,  pumps,  &c.,  and 
will  be  augmented,  when  necessary,  by  live 
steam  passed  through  a  reducing  valve  and  re- 
duced thereby  from  boiler  pressure  to  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  will 
be  drawn  by  means  of  a  vacuum  into  the  various 
radiators.  Each  of  these  will  be  controlled  by  a 
thermostatic  valve.  This  will  allow  air  and 
water  of  condensation  to  pass  away  through  the 
vacuum  mains  to  pump-room  in  engine-house 
block.  Eich  radiator  will  be  arranged  so  that 
the  access  of  fresh  air  can  be  regulated  before  it 
passes  over  the  radiatois  into  the  rooms.  Foul 
air  will  be  extracted  by  means  of  air-ducts 
leading  to  extraction  towers  placed  between  each 
ward  block.  Each  of  these  towers  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  heating  coil  (connected  to  hot-water 
system,  so  that  it  is  available  in  summer  and 
winter  alikej  to  provide  the  necessary  circulation 
of  air  through  the  buildings.  The  chapel  will 
also  be  heated  on  the  atmospheric  system,  and, 
like  other  parts  of  the  asylum,  will  be  supplied 
with  steam  direct  from  pump-room.  The  dining 
and  recreation  hall,  however,  will  be  heated  and 
ventilated  on  the  Plenum  system — fresh  air  being 
drawn  from  a  small  tower  by  means  of  a  fan,  and 
forced  through  heating  coils,  after  which  it  will 
pass  along  underground  air-ducts  and  discharge 
into  the  room  at  a  height  of  about  8f't.  above 
floor  level,  through  wuU-flues  connected  with 
the  underground  air-duct.  Vitiated  air  will  dis- 
charge through  a  shaft  carried  above  the  roof. 
The  hot-water  supply  will  be  generated  by  two 
tubular  heaters  fixed  in  pump-room.  The  heaters 
will  be  arranged  with  connections,  so  that  exhaust 
steam  from  engines  can  be  utilised  all  the  year 
round.  Whenever  there  is  an  insutliciency  of 
exhaust  steam,  live  steam  will  be  supplied  to  the 
heaters.  The  heaters  will  be  connected  up  in 
duplicate,  so  that  they  may  be  worked  indepen- 
dently of  each  other.  Circulating  pipes  will  be 
laid  along  the  subways,  with  branch  circulations 
to  all  draw-off  points.     To  insure  quick  circu- 
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]alion  Ihroughout  the  system  duplicate  pumps 
■will  be  placed  near  heateis  in  pump-room.  Two 
Lancashire  boilers,  each  30ft.  long  by  7ft.  6in. 
diameter,  and  ■working  at  a  pressure  of  I'iolb.per 
square  inch,  will  supply  steam  for  engines  and 
pumps.  Additional  steam  required  for  heating, 
cooking,  laundry,  ice,  ■will  be  reduced  to*equired 
pressures. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  exclusive  of 
architect's  fees,  laying  out  airing  courts  and 
kitchen  garden,  is  £133,000.  This  works  out  at 
£280  per  bed,  exclusive  of  land.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  A.  Creer,  Assoc.M.I.C.K.,  city  surveyor, 
York.  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Laight,  is  the  clerk  of  the 
■works. 

■    ^^    I 

OBITUAKY. 

Mk.  Thom.^s  Wilkinson-  W.iLUS,  the  ■well- 
known  carver,  has  passed  to  his  rest,  ripe  in  years. 
The  eighth  child  of  a  Hull  cabinet-maker, 
Thomas  Wilkinson  Wallis  was  born  in  Matchell- 
street  in  that  town  on  February  4,  1821.  At 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carver  and  gilder 
named  Thomas  Ward,  also  of  Hull,  being  "  out 
of  his  time"  in  1841,  when  he  immediately 
started  work  as  a  journeyman  for  his  old  master 
at  24s.  a  week.  In  1843  he  went  to  Louth,  and 
■was  in  turn  employed  by  a  local  carver  named 
John  Bro^nn  at  a  salary  of  23s.  a  week.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  started  in  business,  em- 
barking thereupon  his  life  savings,  which 
amounted  to  £2(5  13s.  2d.  Very  soon  his  talent 
brought  him  ■n-ell-earned  reputation.  He  first 
exhibited  in  Loudon  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  later  at  the  ISJl  Great  Exhibition.  He 
■was  there  awarded  the  gold  medal,  and  at  the 
Paris  Exhibiti'jn  of  1S.5'),  and  the  International 
one  in  London  in  1802.  A  most  diligent  handi- 
craftsman, his  natui-ally  rather  weak  eyes  began 
to  fail  him  seriously  at  forty.  Since  then  the 
outcomings  of  his  cunning  hand  had  been  limited. 
He  became  borough  surveyor  of  Louth,  occupying 
that  position  for  some  twenty  years.  '  'Id  age 
and  iofirmities  telling  upon  him,  his  latter  days 
have  been  spent  mainly  in  his  garden.  As  a 
portrait-painter  he  particularly  excelled — a  life- 
sized.presentation  picture  in  oils  of  ilr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter  (li'Ol),  a  life-long  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  venerable  sculptor,  being  one  of 
the  many  admirable  works  of  the  kin.l  ho  pro- 
duced, ilr.  Wallis  died  on  the  26th  ult.  in  his 
83rd  year. 

■  Mit.  IIerueut  Eoru,  F.R.I.B.A.,  whose  death 
at  Clackheath  on  Tuesday  week,  at  the  age  of  70, 
■we  briefly  announced  last  -week,  had  practised  in 
the  City  as  an  architect  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  Mr.  Ford  was  weU  known  as  an  expert  in 
the  designing  of  woollen  and  silk  warehouses, 
of  which  he  had  designed  and  superintended  in  the 
City  some  four  hundred,  in  addition  to  planning 
many  schools,  private  residences,  and  chapels.  In 
later  years  Mr.  Ford  ■was  associated  as  partner 
with  Mr.  ^\^  J.  Burrows,  and  to  the  firm  was 
intrusted  the  carrying-out  of  such  important 
Mocks  of  buildings  as  Messrs.  Pawsonsand  Leafs, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Howell  and  Co.,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  :  Messrs.  J.  Eotherham  and  Co.'s 
premises  in  Shoreditch  ;  Messrs.  Stapley  and 
Smith's  factory  at  Hackney,  and  extensive  altera- 
tions to  their  London  Wall  premises :  large  blocks 
of  offices  in  Cheapside,  Milk-street,  Alderman- 
bury,  Holborn,  and  Southampton-row  ;  intricate 
alterations  to  the  Phu-nix  Assurance  Company's 
premises  in  Lombard-street  :  the  restoration  of 
twelve  warehouses  demolished  by  the  great 
Cripplegate  fire  ;  and  several  blocks  of  schools. 
Moat  of  the  buildings  necessarily  involved  com- 
plex questions  of  party-walls,  boundaries,  and 
ancient  lights. 

Sill.  Euw.MU)  liiciHEDs,  architect,  of  Torquay, 
died  on  Thursday  morning  in  last  week,  "at 
the  age  of  fil  years,  as  the  result  of  being  thrown 
from  his  pony-trap  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
whereby  he  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  skull  and 
other  injuries.  .Mr.  Richards  was  well  known 
and  much  respected  in  South  Devon.  As  an 
architect,  he  had  been  identified  with  many 
public  buildings  in  the  town.  His  competition 
design  a  few  years  since  for  a  pavilion  was 
selected,  but  the  scheme  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  He  was  also  architect  to  the  Ilaldon 
manor  for  many  years,  an  excellent  vocalist,  a 
prominent  local  Conseivative,  and  a  member  of 
St.  John's  Lodge  of  Freemasons.  He  sought  on 
one  or  two  occasions  to  enter  the  town  council, 
but  his  candidature  was  not  successful. 

Tin;  death  took  place  at  his  residence,  Daldri- 
shaig,  Aborfoyle,  on  Monday  of  Mr.  J.  M.  G.ile, 


who  for  43  years,  and  until  the  close  of  last  year, 
was  chief  water  engineer  of  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Gale  was  bom  at  Ayr  in  1830, 
and  received  his  education  in  .Vyr  Academy,  and 
later  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  185.5  he 
was  appointed  resident  engineer  on  the  Loch 
Katrine  water  scheme  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and 
four  years  later,  on  the  completion  of  the  works, 
engineer-in-chief.  During  his  occupancy  of  that 
post  he  constructed  a  second  aqueduct  from  Loch 
Katrine,  doubling  the  water  supply  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Gale  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  profession, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  servants  of  the 
corporation.  He  resigned  in  December  of  last 
year  owing  to  ill-health.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  a  son  and  daughter.  His  son  is  now 
chief  assistant  to  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  succeeded 
to  the  post  formerly  held  by  his  old  chief. 

TnE  death  of  Mr.  Gedrce  Bri.vton,  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Bone, 
builders  and  contractors,  Southampton,  took 
place  on  Jlonday  week  at  his  residence  in  West- 
wood-road,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  5G 
years.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  some  six  months,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  S.  Brinton,  J. P.,  of  East 
Park  House,  who  entertained  Garibaldi  on  his 
visit  to  this  country  during  the  time  that  he  was 
Mayor  of  Southampton  in  18G3.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  the  .Southampton  Cemetery  on  Thurs- 
day. A  numerous  deputation  attended,  repre- 
senting the  Southampton  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  the  deceased  was  formerly 
president. 

-Vt  Hammersmith,  on  Jlonday,  an  inquiry  was 
held  concerning  the  death  of  Euwakd  B.  Smith, 
49  years  of  age,  a  builder,  of  Mall-road,  Ham- 
mersmith. 'The  evidence  showed  that  the 
deceased  had  been  unnecessarily  depressed  because 
his  business  had  not  been  so  good  as  formerly. 
Earl}'  on  Fri.lay  morning  he  was  found  insensible 
in  bed,  and  died  soon  after  the  doctor  arrived 
from  carbolic  acid  poisoning.  The  purchase  of  a 
bottle  of  carbolic  acid  the  day  before  ■n-as  proved, 
the  deceased  telling  the  chemist  that  he  was  a 
builder,  and  wanted  it  for  drains.  -V  letter  to 
the  deceased's  son,  a  private  in  the  Pifle  Brigade, 
at  Cairo,  ■was  found,  in  which  he  wrote :  — 
•■Trade  in  London  is  exceptionally  bad,  and 
money  is  most  awfully  tight.  I  am  far  from 
well,  and  everything  seems  too  trying  for  the 
nerves."  A  verdict  of  suicide  whilst  of  unsound 
mind  was  returned. 


CHIPS. 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  tramway  routes  in 
Leeds  on  Wednesday  week,  when  a  new  service  of 
cars  commenced  to  run  from  Malvern-road,  Beeston- 
hill,  to  the  Cardigan  Arms,  Kirkstall-road. 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  the  ai'bitrator  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  visit  Eochdale  next 
week  to  view  the  tramway  lines  which  are  about  to 
be  acquired  by  the  c:irporation  from  a  private  com- 
pany, and  a  long  interval  is  not  likely  to  elapse 
before  the  arbitration  proceedings  proper  take  place 
and  the  award  is  made.  Sir  Frederick  has  had 
many  years'  experience  in  this  kind  of  work.  It 
was  on  one  of  his  awards  that  the  Courts  decided 
that  the  Act  of  1S7U  prohibited  any  allowance  for 
goodwill  in  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  tramways 
undertakings. 

The  great  statue  of  Vercingetoi-ix,  whicli  is  being 
erected  as  a  national  memorial  at  Clermond-Ferrand, 
has  been  safely  placed  upon  its  pedestal,  a  work  of 
some  difficulty,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  weighs 
over  12  tons. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  made  for  discharge 
on  behalf  of  Elward  Maynard,  Brockley,  Kent, 
builder,  the  discharge  has  been  suspended  for  six 
months,  ending  Jan.  31,  1904. 

The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  has  now 
received  information  about  the  damage  resulting  to 
Church  property  in  Jamaica  through  the  cyclone  of 
August  11,  and  is  appealing  to  English  friends  for 
help  to  meet  it.  Five  churches  were  wrecked,  33 
mission  chapels  destroyed,  44  mission  chapels 
seriously  damaged,  12  parsonages  wrecked  or 
seriously  damaged.  This  list  does  not  include  many 
minor  inj  uries,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  rebuilding 
and  repairing  is  £15,000. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  '.he  town  council  of 
Cheltenham  on  Monday  the  mayor  announced  that 
the  new  town-hall  was  expected  to  be  ready  for 
opening  at  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October.  It  was  reported  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  given  sanction  to  a  loan  of  £14,4 17 
for  the  purposes  of  wood -paving  through  the 
principal  business  streets  along  the  route  of  the 
proposed  tramway  extension. 


Builbitts  JnttlUstttCt 

— ►♦.• — 

Bangou  Catiiediul. — The  formal  reopening  of 
the  chancel  of  Bangor  Cathedral  after  renovation 
took  place  on  Friday.  The  whole  of  the  fresco 
work  has  been  curried  through  at  the  expense  of 
Lord  Penrhyn.  During  the  period  he  held  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bangor  and  Anglesey  the  late 
Dean  Pryce  was  greatly  concerned  about  the 
condition  of  the  fresco  work,  which  had  con- 
siderably decayed,  owing  to  damp  and  other 
causes,  some  of  the  figures  having  altogether 
disappeared.  Immediately  upon  becoming  dean 
he  took  in  hand  the  work  of  renovation.  The 
London  firm  who  executed  the  original  frescoes 
were  engaged  to  renew  the  work  in  oil  colours, 
and  for  them  the  decoration  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Castle.  A  delineation  of  our  Lord  in 
Majesty,  supported  by  angels  bearing  censers, 
fills  the  space  above  the  east  window,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  tiers  of  saints.  Gu  the  south  side, 
and  on  the  lower  tier  on  the  north  side  as  well  £is 
on  the  south,  are  also  representations  of  saints 
and  Apostles. 

JIaxchester. — The  new  hotel  which  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Co.  have  built  close  to  the  Central 
.Station,  Manchester,  was  opened  on  Saturday. 
The  site  covers  two  acres  in  Peter-street,  and  five 
years  have  been  occupied  in  clearing  the  ground 
and  putting  up  the  new  building.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  C.  Trubshaw,  and  the  contractors  were 
Messrs.  WiUiam  Brown  and  Son,  of  SaUord. 
The  building  is  of  six  stories,  and  is  100ft.  in 
height.  For  26ft.  from  the  pavement  the  front 
elevations  are  of  red  Aberdeen  granite,  with 
granite  bands,  and  thence  to  the  roof  of  terra- 
cotta blocks.  The  style  is  of  a  rather  freely 
adapted  Renaissance.  The  hotel  overlooks  Peter- 
street,  Moseley-street,  Mount-street,  WindmiU- 
street,  and  the  open  space  of  the  Central  Station 
yard,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  light 
iron-built,  glass-roofed  way.  Biown  vitrified 
terracotta  is  extensively  used  in  the  treatment 
of  the  building.  The  lofty  walls  of  the  inner 
building,  rising  on  four  sides  high  above  the  glass 
roof  of  the  interior  garden,  are  similarly  treated 
with  glazed  -n'hite  tiles.  By  a  scries  of  filter- 
screens  of  linen  and  coke  hung  across  the  windows 
all  impurities  are  remo\ed  from  tho  incoming  air. 
Within  the  entrance  hall  are  a  post  and  telegraph 
office,  a  telephone  exchange,  and  a  railway  book- 
ing-office. There  is  a  large  concert-hall,  rich  in 
variegated  marbles  ;  it  will  accommodate  850  per- 
sons. The  panelling  is  of  Cuban  mahogany,  and 
the  style  Louis  XIV.  There  are  sever.il  dining- 
rooms,  including  a  French  restaurant,  coffee  and 
grill  rooms,  and  German  restaurant.  The  grand 
dining-room  is  panelled  in  mahogany,  witli 
embellishments  in  gold  :  the  ceiling  is  painted 
white,  picked  out  with  gold.  A  feature  of  the 
hotel  is  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  in  suites, 
which  are  self-contained.  There  are  300  bed- 
rooms. The  suites  grade  into  each  other  according 
to  the  periods— Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  Georgian, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Adams  all  being  utilised.  The 
fireproof  flooring  has  been  carried  out  by  ilessrs. 
Mark  Fawcett  and  Co.,  of  London. 

RovAL  AucniTECTiRAL  MvsEr.M. — The  work  of 
altering  and  adapting  the  buildings  of  the  Royal 
Architectural  JIuseum  in  Tufton-street,  Wesv- 
minster,  for  the  pirrposes  of  tho  Architectural 
Association  is  now  proceeding  rapidly,  from  plans 
by  Mr  Leonard  Stokes,  which  are  published 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  .i.-L  A'<'<<.  The 
evening  school  classes  and  studios  will  be  accom- 
modated on  the  first  and  second  floors  respectively, 
while  the  day  school  will  have  its  studios  on  the 
third  floor.  The  members'  common  room  is 
situated  on  the  ground  floor,  and  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  supplying  light  refreshments  as 
at  present,  while  the  reading  room  is  provided  in 
close  proximity  to  the  library,  so  that  members 
may  study  or  read  quietly  any  books  borrowed 
from  the' library  either  during  the  daytime  or 
before  their  lectures  or  classes  commence.  The 
meeting  room  will  be  on  the  first  floor,  , 
and  will  be  an  apartment  73£t.  long  by 
25ft.  wide.  The  museum  wiU  be  open  to  the  i 
public  as  heretofore,  but  upon  evenings  when  i 
lectures  are  to  be  held  members  will  be  able  to  l 
draw  from  the  casts,  the  same  facilities,  of  course,  i| 
being  afforded  in  the  daytime.  The  contract 
entered  into  with  Jlessrs.  Holloway  Brothers 
involves  an  expenditure  of  £8,440,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  furnishing  and  equipment  will  probably 
need  a  further  sum  of  £1,500,  making  a  total  of 
about  £10,000.   Towards  this  the  committee  have 
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received  in  donations  and  promises  about  £4,500, 
80  that  a  large  balance  still  remains  to  be 
collected.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made 
for  a  9'J9  years'  lease,  and  Lady  Day  next  will 
witness  the  removal  of  the  Association  to  its  new 
habitation. 


CHIPS. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Grerille  C.  Hems, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  is  still  lying 
dangerously  ill  at  Fair  Park,  Exeter.  Three 
months  ago  an  operation  was  performed,  but  with- 
out beneficial  effect.  He  has  been  detained  in  bed 
since  then,  and  is  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 
Mr.  Greviile  Hems  is  unmarried,  and  is  thirty-four 
years  of  age. 

The  death  occurred  in  Berlin  on  Monday  of 
Professor  Frederic  von  Kaulbach,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  German  portrait  painters.  In  addition 
to  a  number  of  well-known  popular  pictures,  he 
also  painted  the  portraits  of  many  members  of  the 
Courts  of  Hanover,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

On  Saturday,  limestone  was  sent  out  from  the 
new  quarry  near  Bishop  Middleham,  Ferryhill,  Co. 
Durham.  The  railway  company  suppUed  waggons 
for  the  first  consignment.  The  quarry  area  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  it  is  expected  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year  employment  will  be  found  for 
100  workmen. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
city  council  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  to 
confirm  report  of  the  new  town -hall  committee, 
recommending  the  council  to  approve  of  land  in 
Xorthumberlaud-street  and  Xorthumberland-road, 
as  a  site  for  town-hall  and  municipal  buildings,  was 
resumed.  An  amendment  was  carried  rejecting  the 
proposed  site  as  too  expensive. 

At  Prudhoe-on-Tyne  tlie  foundation-stones  were 
laid  on  Monday  of  a  new  parochial  hall,  estimated 
to  cost  about  £1 ,500.  A  site  adjacent  to  the 
vicarage  has  been  given  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. Messrs.  Watson  and  Son,  of  Branch  End, 
Stocksfield,  are  the  contractors,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  S.  D.  Robins,  of  Newcastle.  The  hall  will 
measure  59ft.  by  24ft.  6in .,  and  will  seat  500  persons. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Pry  or  appeals  for  donations 
towards  the  restoration  and  extension  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  at  the  Fort,  Margate,  of  which  he 
is  vicar.  The  work  is  necessary,  as  the  external 
fabric  has  been  crumbling  for  some  time,  and  the 
safety  of  the  building  is  to  some  extent  imperilled. 

Good  progress  is  be  ing  made  with  the  restoration 
of  the  fine  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Cley-by-the- 
Sea,  Norfolk.  The  r  oof  of  the  south  nave  and  aisle 
and  the  roof  of  the  n  orth  aisle  are  being  renovated 
at  a  cost  of  i;2,000,  Mes  srs.  Cornish  and  Gaymer,  of 
North  Walsham,  being  the  contractors.  As  funds 
permit,  other  works  wil  1  be  undertaken  at  an  esti- 
mated further  outlay  of  £5,000.  These  will  include 
the  repair  of  the  west  porch  and  the  whole  of  the 
external  masonry. 

A  stained- glass  window  has  been  erected  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady  and  St. 
Helen  at  South  end -on -Sea.  The  chief  subject  is 
the  Crucifixion,  llie  great  central  figure  being 
attended  by  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Helen,  and  Joseph. 

The  Bishop  of  Bangor  has  laid  the  memorial 
stone  of  a  church  whic  h  is  in  course  of  erection,  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  £4,000,  at  Nevin,  a  water- 
ing place  on  the  north  coast  of  South  Carnarvon- 
shire. The  church  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  P. 
Shearson  Gregory,  architect,  Bangor. 

Tlie  memorial  stone  has  been  laid  of  the  new 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  at  Larne.  The 
building  is  being  erected  on  the  Curran-road, 
adjoining  the  new  Victoria  Orange  Hall.  The 
interior  dimensions  are  50ft.  by  32tt.,  whilst  the 
height  to  the  eaves  is.  ISft.  The  total  seating 
accommodation  of  the  cfiurch  will  be  about  3.'30. 
Behind  the  church  are  situated  a  minister's  room 
and  a  session  room,  divided  by  the  heating  chamber. 
Mr.  J.  Scott,  Aunandale- avenue,  Belfast,  is  the 
architect  of  the  new  building,  and  Mr.  Hewitt, 
Ballyhackamore,  the  builder. 

The  Housing  Committee  of  the  city  council  of 
Liverpool  have  recrived  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  scheme  for  erecting  00 
houses  in  Clive  and  Shelley-streets,  Toxteth  Park. 
The  city  surveyor,  Mr.  T.  Shelmerdine,  has  been 
mstructed  to  obtain  tenders. 

At  St.  Mark's  Church,  Tunbridge  Wells,  an 
Italian  Gothic  building,  erected  eight-and-thirty 
years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Roumieu  and 
Aitchison,  of  London,  a  baptistery  is  about  to  be 
added  as  a  western  uarthex,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  originally  prepared  by  that  firm.  This  will 
complete  the  architects'  scheme. 

A  highway  bridge  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Worthing,  Norfolk,  for  the  Mitford  and  Launditch 
Rural  District  Council.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  Silcook, 
of  Leeds. 


COMPETITIONS. 

JoHANXESBfRG. — Mr.  Thomas  A.  Moodie,  who 
left  Glasgow  for  South  Africa  to  take  up  the 
position  of  principal  architect  of  the  Central 
South  African  Railway  Company  at  Johannesburg, 
was  recently  selected  as  one  of  the  architects  to 
take  part  in  the  limited  competition  for  the  new 
railway  offices  at  Johannesburg.  Sir.  Jloodie's 
plans  have  now  been  selected,  and  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  design, 
which  is  estimated  to  entail  an  expenditure  of 
half  a  million  sterling. 

LivEurooL. — The  Liverpool  Corporation  have 
invited  seven  architects  to  compete  in  a  limited 
competition  for  the  erection  of  new  public  baths, 
St.  George's  Dock.  The  seven  names  were 
selected  from  the  competitors  in  the  original 
competition  for  the  St.  George's  Dock  site  baths 
in  connection  with  which  Sir  William  Emerson 
was  the  assessor.  The  three  authors  of  the 
premiated  designs  in  the  first  competition — viz., 
Messrs.  Stones,  Stones,  and  Sproakes,  Messrs. 
Briggs,  Wolstenholme,  Hobbs,  and  'rhornely, 
and  Messrs.  Matear,  Simond,  and  Crawfield — are 
included,  and  also  Messrs.  A.  Hessell  Tiltman, 
A.  Saxon  Snell,  S.  B.  Russell,  and  IL  Dighton 
Pearson.  The  buildings  are  to  cost  £75,000. 
The  drawings  (ono-sixteenth  scale  sketch  plans) 
are  to  be  sent  in  on  Sept.  24. 

LuEGAX. — The  Lurgan  Urban  District  Council 
has  held  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  an  architect  to  design  and  super- 
intend the  erection  of  a  free  public  library  to  be 
built  on  the  new  street  off  Market-street,  on 
which  a  free  site  of  100ft.  frontage  has  been 
granted  by  the  council  in  conformity  with  the 
conditions  on  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
offered  a  gift  of  £2,000.  The  recommendation  of 
a  special  committee  in  favour  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Henry  Hobart,  C.E.,  Dromore,  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

M.\NcnESTER. — A  "  Life  Trustee  "  of  the  Man- 
chester Eoyal  Infirmary  writes  to  the  local  journals 
objecting  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Board 
for  obtaining  designs  for  the  new  infirmary  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  opposite  "Whitworth  Park. 
The  invitation  of  selected  competitors  is,  he  points 
out,  more  costly  than  open  competition.  Twelve 
architects  have  been  invited  to  prepare  designs 
for  the  infirmary,  and  each  is  to  be  paid  £100 — 
£1,200  in  all.  "  In  the  recent  chief  fire-station 
competition  for  Manchester,  "Life  Trustee'' 
mentions,  the  corporation  paid  £300,  and  for 
the  technical  school  £325,  in  premiums.  In  both 
cases  some  20  to  30  designs  were  submitted  by 
prominent  architects  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Both  these  buildings  are  more  complex  and 
technical  in  planning  and  construction  than  an 
infirmary.  "  If,"  he  adds,  "  the  infirmary  board 
had  offered  similar  premiums  they  would  have 
obtained  some  20  or  30  or  more  designs  from  the 
best  men,  as  the  proposed  buildings  will  be  £0 
extensive  and  prominent  that  every  architect  who 
has  had  experience  in  this  class  of  work  would 
have  been  tempted  to  compete.  The  board,  by 
their  unfortunate  policy,  have  therefore  involved 
the  institution  in  a  probable  loss  of  about  £800 
without  obtaining  any  advantage  in  return  what- 
ever, and  they  have,  moreover,  prevented  a  large 
number  of  experienced  architects  willing  to  com- 
pete from  doing  so,  obviously  to  the  direct  injury 
of  the  institution,  whose  interests  they  are  ex- 
pected to  safeguard."  The  "Life  Trustee" 
proceeds  to  criticise  the  architects  selected  to 
compete,  which  he  tei'ms  "  crude  in  the  extreme." 
"  Thirteen  in  all  are  concerned — twelve  com- 
petitors and  one  assessor.  Three  of  the  thirteen 
are  Glasgow  men.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
Glasgow  authorities  required  plans  for  a  large 
infirmary  of  1,200  beds,  and  plans  prepared  by 
ilessrs.  Schultz  and  Howard,  of  London,  were 
selected.  Everyone  would  naturally  expect  that 
these  architects  would  receive  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  compete  for  the  JIanchester  Infirmary, 
and  that  the  Glasgow  architects,  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  provide  their  own  city  with  suitable 
plans,  would  have  been  passed  over.  But  Messrs. 
Schultz  and  Howard  are  not  competing,  and  of 
three  Glasgow  architects  two  are  competitors  and 
one  is  the  assessor.  Precisely  the  same  want  of 
consideration  has  occurred  with  reference  to 
JIanchester  architects.  In  1S9G  the  late  board 
arranged  a  competition  for  an  infirmary  to  be 
erected  on  the  present  site.  Most  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful Manchester  architects  on  that  occasion 
have  been  asked  to  compete  a  second  time, 
instead  of  others  being  offered  an  opportunitv  of  1 
doing  so.     Several  of  those  who   failed  in  1896  i 


have  received  a  second  invitation,  and  other 
architects  desirous  of  competing  have  been 
rebuffed." 

Po.vTEFRACT. — The  Pontefract  Town  Council 
have  approved  the  plans  presented  by  Jlessrs. 
Garside  and  Pennington  for  the  proposed  free 
library  for  Pontefract.  The  new  building  will 
occupy  a  site  in  Salter-row  on  the  present  lawn 
in  front  of  the  municipal  offices.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  £2,000,  whereas  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer 
was  a  grant  of  £2,250. 


PBOFESSIONAL   AND    TRADB 
SOCIETIES. 

Architecti'Rai,  Association. — A  visit  of  the 
members  will  be  made  to  the  city  of  Bath  a  fort- 
night hence.  It  is  proposed  to  travel  on  Friday 
evening,  September  25,  and  dine  upon  arrival. 
The  Bath  Stone  (Quarries  will  be  visited  early  the 
next  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Mowbray 
A.  Green  has  undertaken  to  conduct  the  party 
round  the  city.  As  the  party  must  number  30, 
members  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  inter- 
esting visit  should  communicate  at  once  with  the 
secretary,  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  \V. 

Sewage  Man.aoers  in  Leeds. — A  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Managers  of  Sewage  Disposal 
Works  was  held  on  Saturday  morning  in  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Leeds.  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott- 
Moncrieff,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  attendance  numbered  about  sixty  members. 
The  Lord  Mayor  (Aid.  J.  Ward)  extended  a 
welcome  to  the  association,  and  remarked  that 
the  work  of  the  association  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  all  communities.  They  had  in 
most  cases  to  deal  with  a  system  of  drainage  pu 
down  when  the  idea  of  sewage  being  dealt  with, 
more  especially  in  respect  of  trade  effluents,  was 
foreign  to  the  general  mind,  and  the  many  difli- 
culties  which  had  to  be  overcome  to-day  would 
be  the  more  easily  dealt  with  by  assembling,  as 
they  had  done,  in  various  centres  and  gaining 
what  information  they  could  about  the  experi- 
ments conducted  in  those  places.  The  President 
then  inaugurated  the  Yorkshire  District  Branch 
and  presented  certificates  of  membership,  pro- 
phesying as  he  did  so  a  successful  career  for  the 
branch.  Colonel  Harding,  Chairman  of  the  Leeds 
Corporation  Committee,  explained  the  experi- 
ments recently  made  at  the  Knostrop  and  Rodley 
Sewage  AVorks.  He  admitted  that  the  Leeds 
drainage  system  was  a  somewhat  ancient  one. 
They  could,  however,  convey  50,000,000  gallons 
to  their  works.  The  Knostrop  works  were  anti- 
quated, though  at  the  time  they  were  started  they 
were  considered  sufficiently  effective.  They  were 
only  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  solids,  and  their 
capacity  had  now  become  insullicicnt  to  enable 
theoi  to  carry  out  even  processes  of  precipitation 
properly.  The  area  was  too  small.  Dealing 
with  the  experiments  at  Knostrop,  he  said  they 
were  begun  in  1897,  and  the  processes  of  contact 
filtration  and  trickling  filtration  originated  by 
them  were  now  carried  out  on  a  large  and  prac- 
tical scale  by  Manchester  and  other  large  centres. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  members  left 
on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  various  local  sewage 
works  under  the  guidance  of  Colonel  Harding. 


The  marriage  arranged  between  Mr.  Hubert  C. 
Corlette,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  2,  New-square,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  second  son  of  the  late  Canon  J.  C.  Corlette, 
D.D.Oxon,  rector  of  Ashfield,  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
and  Florence  Gwynedd,  third  daughter  of  Mr. 
Arthur  D.  Berrington,  of  Pant-y-Goitre,  Mon- 
mouthshire, will  take  place  on  October  7. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Meath  County  Council, 
held  at  Navan,  there  were  twenty-two  applications 
for  the  position  of  surveyor  in  the  rural  district  of 
Dunshaughlin.  Only  two  of  these  were  proposed — 
viz.,  Thomas  O'Brien,  Swanlinbar,  County  Ga van, 
and  C.  L.  Bomford,  Kells,  County  Meath.  The 
former  was  selected.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
applications  were  from  England. 

St.  Chad's  Church,  Shrewsbury,  was  reopened  on 
Sunday,  after  undergoing  renovation,  including 
installation  of  the  electric  light.  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Son,  of  Princess-street,  Shrewsbury,  carried 
out  the  works. 

At  Monday's  meeting  of  Aberdeen  Town  Council 
a  report  was  received  from  the  gas  and  electric 
lighting  committee  recommending  a  retiring  allow- 
ance of  £250  per  annum  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith, 
who,  after  many  years  service,  has,  on  account  of 
continued  ill-health,'  resigned  the  office  of  engineer 
of  the  Corporation  (iasworks.  On  a  division,  the 
allowance  was  fixed  at  £150. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  aa  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  con-espondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  Uterary  matter 
Bhouldbe  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Bltldis-q 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand, 
W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unf  requently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stbasd  Newspapse  Compaxt,  Lijuted. 

Telegraphic  Address  :— "  Timeserver,  London.** 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom, 


NOTICE. 

B>ind  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXItl.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
12s.  10d.),asonly  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XL VI., 

XLix.,  Lni.,  Lxi..  Lxn..  LXI\^,  lxv.,  lxvl, 

I^vn.,  LXVIU.,  LXIX.,  LXXI.,  LXXU.,  LXXin., 
LXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI..  LXXVn.,  LXXtX.. 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,andLXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  aame  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requii-ing  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

H  to dsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Buildino  News, 
price  23.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  Stutea,  £1  63.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
Dr  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  3i}c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEHENT    CHARGES. 

The  chaise  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  hne  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  os.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 
The  ebarge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted"  and  "Part- 
nerships "  is  One  Shilling  fob  TwENTr-Fous  "Woaos, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  AH  SitiuUion 
Advertise m-in'.s  must  be  prepaid. 

*,•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  /r'?e  of  chnrg".  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.'") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursihiy.  Front-pa^e 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Eeceived.— N.  D.— F.  R.  S.— "W.  L.  C— W.  H.-G.  R.- 
E.  P.-E.  C.  R.-  E.  K.-G.  J.— W.  L.-C.  L. 


Coritspoulicnce. 

— ♦■■•■♦■  — 
BRICKS   IX   BRUNSWICK  SQUARE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Blildixo  News. 
Siu,— I  have  seen  it  lately  stated  that  wlien 
the  houses  on  the  south  siJe  of  Brunswick-square, 
LonJon,  were  erected  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  the  builders,  to  evade  the  brick- 
tax  then  in  vogue,  built  the  lower  parts  of  these 
dwellings  in  bricks  of  enormous  size,  and,  also, 
that  before  the  upper  walls  were  executed  the  tax 
had  been  t  iken  off,  when  bricks  of  ordinary  size 
were  employe  1.  Cm  any  of  your  readers  furnish 
further  p  irticulars,  or  give  other  instances  of  this 
amusing  evasion  of  the  law  ;-— I  am,  &c., 

A  Bricklavek. 

J!'   IIERBKRTFURD,  DECEASED, 
'''"'i — Adverting  to    your  Obituary   notice   in 
last  week's  issue  of  the'jiiiLiuxo   News,  we  bc" 
to  inform   you  that  Mr.   llesketh's  connection 


with  this  firm  ceased  many  years  since,  and  that 
the  practice  has  for  years  pa^t  been  carried  on  by 
your  obedient  servants, 

Foim,  Sox,  AXD  Bi'RKOws. 
21,  Aldermanbury,  E.C.,  London. 
Sept.  9,  1903. 


Jutn'C0mmutticatt0tt. 


QVESTWXS. 

112002.]— Nor^wich. — The  week  before  last,  in  a  notice 
of  a  guide  book  descriptive  of  Great  Yarmouth,  iocidental 
reference  was  made  in  your  columns  to  the  architectural 
attractions  of  the  neighbourin;^  city  of  Xorwich.  Can  any 
reader  give  me  from  recent  experience  particulars  of 
buildings  in  that  city  worth  sketching  and  photographing, 
and  what  facilities  exist  for  getting  Into  these  edifices  .'  I 
don't  want  hashed  guides,  but  personal  tips  from  some 
recent  open-eyed  visitor,  and  in  time  for  my  holidays 
beginning  on  Haturday  week. — Pencil  Poist. 


REPLIES. 

[12000.]  —  Supporting  Tank.— 900  gallons  equals 
X  101b.  per  gallon,  ;i,000  gallons,  or  a  little  over  4  tons  in 
weight,  plus  the  weight  of  tank.  "  Notes  on  Building 
Construction,"  Part  4.  of  Longmans  and  Co..  in  Table  la, 
on  "Safe  Resistances  of  Miterials."  I  take  the  section 
on  compression.  Brickwork,  stock,  0  Scwt.  per  square 
inch:  brickwork,  mortar  (good),  O"ocwt.  per  square  inch  ; 
brickwork,  cement  (3).  O'Scwt.  per  square  inch.  So 
perhaps  you  can  work  this  out  fro-a  these  data.  B.  T. 
Bitsford,  High  Holboro,  stocks.— Rel;e.\-t'>  Pabk. 


LEGAI,  INTELLIGENOB. 

In  ee  A.  Baeseti,  of  Wellinotox,  Salop  — 
A  statement  of  affairs  has  been  issued  as  to  the 
position  of  Andrew  Burnett,  architect  and  surveyor, 
of  "Wrekin-road,  Wellington,  Salop,  who  under- 
went his  public  examination  at  Madeley  B.inkruptcy 
Court  on  Wednesday  last.  The  liabilities  shown 
are  £3.56  ITs.  ii.,  and  the  assets  are  put  at  £2  19s., 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  £333  ISs.  2d.  The  cause  of 
failure  allegeJ  by  the  debtor  is  that  his  income  was 
insufficient  to  pay  household  and  personal  expenses. 
From  the  Offinal  Receiver's  observations  it  ap- 
pears that  debtor  has  been  in  practice  on  his  own 
account  at  Wellington  for  the  past  three  years. 
Previously  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  with 
a  firm  of  architects  in  Wellington,  and  before  that 
in  a  similar  capacity  in  Birmingham.  There  are 
practically  no  assets  disclosed  in  the  statement  of 
affairs,  part  of  the  furniture  at  the  debtor's  house 
in  Wrekin-road  being  hired,  and  the  remainder  is 
claimed  by  his  wife,  as  having  been  purchased  out 
of  her  sepirate  income.  Of  the  total  unsecured 
liabilities,  £113  represents  money  lent,  and  the 
balance  is  owing  to  sixty  tradespeople  in  Welling- 
ton and  various  places,  in  respect  of  household  and 
personal  accounts,  mostly  incurred  during  the 
present  year. 


The  committee  formed  to  consider  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  to  the  Warwickshire  soldiers  who  fell  in 
the  South  African  war  met  at  the  Shire  Hall, 
Warwick,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Lord  Leigh  pre- 
siding. It  was  decide  1  that  the  memorial  should 
take  the  form  of  a  marble  tablet  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Warwick,  oa  which  the  names  of  the  men 
of  the  Warwickshire  regiment  who  lost  their  lives 
in  South  Africa  should  appear,  and  that  Mr.  Albert 
Toft  should  be  asked  to  submit  a  design  for  the 
tablet,  he  being  informed  that  the  whole  funds 
available  are  t!300. 

At  Saturday's  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  the  works  committee  reported  that 
the  whole  of  the  builJings  comprised  in  Messrs. 
Leslie  and  Co.'s  second  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  Joyce-green  Hospital  had  been  handed  over, 
some  on  June  23  and  the  remainder  on  July  27.  The 
committee  had  approved  the  action  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  J.  T.  Helby,  in 
having  authorised  the  engineer  to  the  Board  to 
carry  out  works  with  a  view  to  remedying  serious 
defects  in  the  fire  alarm  system  of  the  Park  Hospital, 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  £S0.  The  committee  re- 
commended that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Charles  B. 
Roberts  and  Co.,  of  Redhill,  be  accepted  for  the 
execution,  at  the  cost  of  £12,930,  of  lire-resisting 
works,  alterations,  and  additions  at  the  Fountain 
Hospital,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications prepared  by  Messrs,  T.  W.  Alwinckle  and 
Son,  architects.     This  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  isolation  hospital,  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  is  being 
warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's 
patent  Manchester  grates  and  exhaust  roof  venti- 
lators, the  sime  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Shorland  and  Brother,  of  iilanchester. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  R  lilway  is  now  making  rapid 
progress  northwards  from  the  Capj.  The  line  has 
been  carried  forward  by  the  Chartered  Company  to 
the  Waukie  Coalfields,  which  are  200  miles  north 
of  Bulawayo  and  some  70  miles  south  of  the 
Victoiii  Falls. 


WATBH  SrrPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Aebroath. — The  town  council  have  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  water  supply 
to  draw  upon  the  waters  of  the  Xiran,  a  stream 
twenty-one  miles  north-west  of  the  town,  which  is 
estimated  to  he  capable  of  supplying  4,000, COOgals. 
per  diem.  Piping  wUl  be  laid  to  convey  over 
l,000,000gals.  daily  to  Arbroath.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  £S0,000.  The  present  supply  is 
an  underground  one,  which  will  be  retained  until 
this  new  gravitation  supply  is  brought  to  the  town. 
Messrs.  Crouch  and  Hogg,  engineers,  Glasgow,  have 
been  instructed  to  make  a.  survey  of  the  ground, 
and  bring  up  a  report. 

Ltxdiicrst. — The  rural  district  council  have 
unanimously  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Wood,  of  Bristol,  for  £8,839,  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  prepared 
by  their  engineers,  Messrs.  Combes,  W.  B.  G. 
Bennett,  Son,  and  Berry,  of  Midland  Bank 
Chambers,  Southampton.  The  work  includes  the 
sewering  of  Lyndhurst  with  Emery  Down  and  Bank, 
and  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  at  Fox  Hill  and 
Bank.  Considerable  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  the 
designing  of  the  disposal  works,  as  the  effluent  has 
to  be  discharged  into  the  Forest  streams.  A  joint 
inquiry  was  held  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Woods  and  Forests  Commissioners  before 
their  sanction  was  given.  It  was  decided  to  install 
at  both  sites  duplicate  detritus  chamtiers  and  open 
bacterial  tanks,  and  circular  percolating  beds  with 
automatic  revolving  sprinklers.  These  worksrequire 
but  little  fall,  and  will  cost  about  £1,100.  The 
tenders,  of  which  there  were  nineteen,  came  well 
under  the  engineers'  estimate,  which  was  £10,000. 


CHIPS. 

Lord  Armstrong  laid  at  AVallsend,  yesterday 
(Thursday)  afternoon,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Victoria  Memorial  Parish  Hall,  in  connection  with 
St.  Peter's  Church.  The  new  building  will  serve 
as  a  parochial  hall,  Sunday-school,  mission-room, 
and  leading  and  recreation-room.  It  will  cost 
£2,500,  exclusive  of  furnishings,  and  occupies  a  site 
at  the  corner  of  Durham-street  and  Charlotte- 
street. 

The  members  of  the  Peterhead  Master  Builders' 
Association  have  elected  the  following  ofHcers  for 
the  forthcoming  year: — President,  Mr.  William 
Hadden  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  John  Davidson  ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Clark-Martin. 

Estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £14,432,  including 
net  personalty  £43,074,  has  been  left  by  the  late 
Mr.  Herbert  Doming,  civil  engineer,  late  of  Man- 
chester, who  died  at  Harrogate  on  July  10. 

The  sales  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  last 
week,  as  registered  at  the  Estate  Exchange, 
amounted  to  £.3,S0o,  and  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year  to  £8,840. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  Stoneham 
Board  of  Guardians  it  was  decided  to  carry  out 
works  of  fire  protection  and  provision  for  escape  at 
the  workhouse  at  Westend,  in  accordance  with 
plans  prepared  by  their  architect,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Southampton,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£750. 

The  parks  committee  of  the  Bradford  City  Council 
have  decided  to  purchase  six  acres  of  land  in  ,Suake- 
hiU-lane,  from  the  lUingworth  family,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  park  for  Girlington. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial  stone  of  the 
Sutherli  nd  Technical  School  was  performed  at 
Golspie  on  Tuesday  by  Lord  Bilfourof  Burleigh, 
Secretary  for  Scotland.  Donations  to  the  building 
fund  have  been  made  of  £3,(100  each  from  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Carnegie.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  building  construction,  manual  training  in 
wooJwork  and  metal-work,  drawing,  carving, 
design,  modelling,  and  other  subjects. 

The  internal  alterations  at  the  City  Temple, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  just  completed,  have  included  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Parker's  rostrum  below  the 
pulpit,  new  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  electric  light  for  gas. 
The  outlay  has  been  over  .£0,000. 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  Berwick  Town 
Council  it  was  announced  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  authorised  the  borrowing  of  £1,445 
for  improvement  works  at  the  seaside  resort  of 
Spittal.  The  council  will  take  steps  to  purchase  old 
cannon  from  the  War  Office  for  the  adornment  of 
the  ramparts.  Berwick  streets  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity  in  the  middle  of  l  Ictober. 

A    largely- attended    and   influential  meeting  of  ! 
clergy  and  laity  was  yesterday  held  at  the  Royal  |_ 
Pavilion,  Brighton,  to  consider  the  provision  of  a  (7 
memorial  to  the  late  Archdeacon  Mount.     It  was  ;  i 
decidei  to  erect  a  memorial  in  Ch-.chester  Cathedral,  i 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  the  | 
form  it  should  take. 
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(Dur  Illustration! 


SEW    TKEMISES    TOR    THE    "CHURCH    TIMES  "    AXD 
GEO.    HELL   AND   .SONS,   roKTUGAL   STREET,  W.C. 

These  buildings  are  now  being  erected  in 
IVtugal-street,  AV.C,  for  the  Clmrch  Tim,:, 
and  Messrs.  Geo.  Bell  and  sons  (publishers). 
They  are  being  faced,  in  red  bricks,  with  some- 
what lighter  bricks  for  the  dressings.  Portland 
stone  has  been  used  for  some  of  the  work,  but 
this  has  been  sparingly  done  to  avoid  expense. 
The  cornice  is  cement  painted  white.  The 
builders  are  Jlessrs.  Chinchen  and  Co.,  Kensall- 
]  green.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Horace  Field.  The 
■.drawing  which  we  give  was  exhibited  at  this 
year's  Koyal  .ioademy. 

^VVKEHAM    HATCH,    IIYFLEET. 

This  Sun-ey  house  in  brick,  with  stone  sparinoly 
used  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Steward 
Taylor,  architect.  The  gables,  treated  after  the 
form  of  Georgian  pediments,  are  plastered,  and 
a  leuture  is  made  of  the  entrance  with  its  Ionic 
.  -columns.     The  walling  is  in  red  facings. 

^  '  DESIGN    I'OE.   A    STREET    FRONT. 

-The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  restaurant 
approached  by  a  door  on  the  left  of  two  elevations. 
The  first  floor  contains  offices,  the  remainino- 
floor.5  workshops,  ."cc.  These  are  approached  b? 
the  door  on  the  right.  The  front  is  treated  with 
Ted  facing  bricks  and  Portland  stone.  The  wood- 
work in  shop-front  and  window-fiames  is  oak 
Mr.  Amian  L.  Champneys,  B.A.,  is  the  architect 
ihe  drawing  appeared  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  this 
summer. 

EXTUAXCE    TO    A    HOUSE    .YT    H.\MP.STEAD. 

The  illustration  shows  the  treatment  of  decora- 

taon  applied  to  the  entrance-hall  of  a  house  at 

Hampstead,     and     includes     a     new    staircase 

;  vestibule  screen,  and  the  walls  lined  with  pine 

-framing,  all  finished  white.     Above  the  framino- 

Ma  stencilled  decorated  frieze  in  fouB  colours' 

,  The  ceiling  is  paneDed  out   with  broad  flat  ribs 

and  new  cornice,  the  former  decorated  with  slio-ht 

atenciUings  in  red  and  grey.     The  newel  lamp  is 

to  wrought  iron.     The  drawing  in  water  colour 

was  hung  in  the  1002  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 

and   the   .architect    is    Mr.    Arthur    H     ~" 

A.R.I.P.A.,  of  Bedford-row,  W  C 


Moore, 


NEW    OFFICE   PREMISE,?,    NOTTINGHAM. 

The  premises  shown,  situated  at  4t  Parlia- 
ment-street, Nottingham,  are  oflices  with  shops 
under  erected,  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  BrewiU 
and  Baily  for  their  own  use,  on  the  site  of  the 
Uld  bun  House.  The  ground  story  is  constructed 
01  black  granite  with  stone  frieze  and  cornice  and 


the  upper  part  of  small  red  sand  bricks,  with 
stone  quoins.  The  window-frames  and  main 
cornice  being  of  wood,  painted  white,  and  the 
windows  are  all  fitted  with  iron  casements  and 
lead  lights.  The  entrance  porch  is  panelled  with 
oak,  and  the  hall  with  painted  pine  in  large 
Georgian  panels,  and  paved  with  squares  of  black 
and  white  marble.  The  principal  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  also  are  panelled  in  various  periods. 
The  main  staircase  is  of  oak,  and  the  floors  are  of 
wood  block  throughout.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Sir.  W.  Appleby,  contractor,  of 
Lenton  Boulevard,  Nottingham. 

PROPOSED    FL.\TS,    SHEPHERd'S  DCSH. 

These  flats  were  proposed  to  be  built  on  a  site 
facing  Shepherd's  Bush-green.  The  materials 
would  be  red  brick  facings  for  the  walls,  with 
I'ortland  stone  dressings  round  the  entrances. 
The  roofs  would  be  covered  with  green  West- 
moreland slates,  and  the  joinery  to  verges,  eaves, 
and  windows  would  be  painted  white.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Warwick,  of 
Lancaster-road,  ^\'.  The  drawing  reproduced 
was  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 

IIRACELEY  COTT.iGE,  CAMPDEX    HILL  PL.iCE,  W. 

The  illustration  of  the  above  shows  the  new  wing 
lately  erected.  Externally  the  walls  are  finished 
in  roughcast,  except  plinth  to  angle  bay  window, 
this  plinth  being  in  yellow  stock  bricks.  The 
roof  is  slated  to  match  present  work.  The  contract 
was  let  to  Messrs.  li.  CoUey  and  Sons,  Portland- 
toad,  Netting  Hill.  The  architect  is  Jlr.  W.  H. 
Raffles,  Gray's  Inn-square, 'W.C. 

1IE.U0N   TOWER,    CORT.iCHY,    N.l!.' 

This  tower  has  been  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  was  killed  in  action  at 
Diamond  Hill,  near  Pretoria.  It  is  70ft.  high, 
occupies  a  site  on  Tulla  Hill  1,230ft.  above  sea 
level,  and  is  arr.auged  as  a  beacon  tower,  to  be 
used  on  occasions  of  estate  or  national  rejoicings. 
The  whole  is  built  in  rock-faced  local  red  sand- 
stone, the  base  being  relieved  with  carved  nancls 
of  the  Airlie  arms  and  the  badges  of  the  regiments 
in  which  the  late  Eiirl  served — fiz.,  Scots  Guards, 
10th  Hussars,  12th  Lancers,  "The  Bays,"  and 
Hants  Yeomanry.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Slartin 
Cappon,  F.R.I.B..-V.,  selected  in  competition. 

YORK   city  ASYLUM. 

(For  description  see  p.  337). 


CHIPS. 

The  wildly  iinaginative  repDrt  published  by  the 
D  lily  Press  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  to  the 
effect  that  an  American  syndicate  contemplated 
buying  up  the  Bill  Clay  Mines  in  Devonshire  aud 
Dorsetshire,  upon  which  the  pottery  industry 
depends,  is  obviously  without  foundation.  luquiries 
of  leading  m-iuufacturers  show  that  no  offer  has 
even  been  made,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Americans  to  buy  up  these  mines,  as  all  the  property 
mined  is  entailed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Aysgarth  are  going  to  have 
presented  to  them  a  fine  Cambiidge  quarter- chime 
clock,  showing  the  time  upon  two  large  external 
dials,  to  be  fixed  in  the  tower  of  their  parish  church. 
The  clock  and  chimes  will  be  from  the  designs  of 
Lord  Grimthorpe,  aud  be  made  and  fixed  by  Messrs. 
W.  Potts  and  Son,  clock  manufacturers,  Leeds  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  makers  of  the  church  clocks 
in  the  adjoining  church  towers  of  Askrigg,  Wensley, 
Leyburn,  and  Middleham. 

The  most  important  of  the  Romxu  relics  dis- 
covered at  Brough,  near  Hope,  have  been  received 
by  the  Buxton  town  authority,  and  placed  in  the 
museum  at  the  town-hall.  They  include  Roman 
altars,  a  circular  trough,  and  a  slab  with  inscriptions. 
The  Roman  milestone  discovered  some  years  ago  at 
Buxton,  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
museum  authorities  at  Derby,  has  been  handed  over  to 
the  place  from  which  it  originated,  and  was  received 
at  the  Buxton  Town  Hall  last  Friday. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  Institute  at  Lanark,  which  has 
just  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £2,000,  was 
formally  opened  on  Friday. 

In  comphance  with  a  strong  expressional  feeling 
of  the  City  Council  of  Liverpool  at  their  last  meeting, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  that 
Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee  be  engaged  to  execute  twelve 
figures  above  the  panels  on  the  front  side  of  St. 
George's  Hall,  being  part  of  the  scheme  of  sculpture 
for  the  completion  of  the  budding,  was  withdrawn. 

George  Spiers  Kenneth,  architect,  Glasgow,  died 
in  Glasgow  Infirmary,  on  Sunday,  from  injuries 
received  in  the  railway  accident  at  St.  Enoch 
Station  in  July  last.  Mr.  Kenneth  was  only  29 
years  of  age. 


STATUES,    MEMORIALS,    &c. 

Queen  Victoria  Memoriae. — Some  300  exca- 
vators are  now  at  work  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Mall  and  the  ornamental  lake  in  St.  James's  Park. 
The  contractors  have  been  staking-out  the  ground 
from  the  drawings  of  the  surveyors  of  H.M.  OfBce 
of  Works.  The  work,  for  which  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
R.A.,  is  the  architect,  is  of  an  extensive  character, 
including  the  construction  of  new  roadways,  the 
divei-sion  of  present  thoroughfares,  the  damming  of 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  the  lake,  tree-cutting, 
and  elevating  the  level  of  the  lake-bed  to  that  of 
the  Mall  (about  40ft.).  The  monument  of  Queen 
Victoria,  designed  by  Mr.  Brock,  R.A.,  will  be 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  now 
indicated  by  a  wooden  post  distant  about  sixty  yards 
from  the  central  gateway  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  around  it  will  be  grouped  allegorical  figures 
representing  the  extent  and  power  of  the  empire. 
Three  new  avenues  will  sweep  from  the  Mall,  at  a 
point  near  Stafford  House,  by  the  memorial,  one 
leading  to  Constitution  Hill,  a  second  into  the  grand 
thoroughfare  in  front  of  the  Palace,  and  the  third 
curving  to  the  left  and  striking  Birdcage-walk  at 
right  angles  near  the  guard-room  of  Wellington 
Barracks.  In  place  of  the  old  pathway  round  the 
lake  there  will  be  a  colonnade  of  Portland  stone 
with  suitable  sculptures,  the  first  block  having  been 
already  erected. 

Leeds. — The  scheme  for  the  adorning  of  the  City- 
square  with  statuary  is  now  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  Black 
Prince,  by  Mr.  T.  Brock,  R.A.,  is  being  placed  in 
position.  Round  this  central  figure— the  gift  of 
Colonel  Harding — are  already  grouped  other  and 
smaller  bronze  statues  of  John  Harrison,  a  Leeds 
benefactor  of  the  16th  century ;  Dean  Hook,  the 
great  vicar  of  Leeds;  Joseph  Priestley,  the  dis- 
coverer of  oxygen,  wheat  one  time  was  the  pastor 
of  MiU-hiU  t'uitarian  Chapel,  close  by  the  Square ; 
and  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  modern  conden- 
sing steam  engine.  The  statue  of  Priestley  is  by' 
Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  and  those  of  .John  Harrison  and 
James  Watt  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr,  whilst  that  of  the 
Dean  of  Chichester  is  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Pome- 
roy.  In  addition  there  are  tour  pairs  of  nude  female 
figures  in  bronze,  by  Mr.  Drury,  representing 
"Night "  and  " Morumg."  These  serve  as  electric 
light  standards,  and  there  are  also  large  lamps 
rising  from  figured  bases  in  bronze  representing 
groups  of  children. 

■\V0RCE3TER  :    SOUTH  AFRICAN  AVaE  MEMORIAL. — 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  intrusted  with  the  pro- 
vision of  a  memorial  in  honour  of  Worcestershire 
men  who  fell  in  the  South  African  war  was  held  on 
Saturday  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Worcester,  the  Eirl  of 
Coventry  presiding.  The  question  of  the  form  of 
memorial  was  placed  before  the  committee  on  the 
report  of  a  speciil  sub-committee  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Brock,  R.A.,  was  unable  to  undertake  the  design 
and  execution  of  a  memorial,  and  suggested  that  he 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  provision  of  a  replica 
of  his  Ayr  memorial.  The  Mayor  of  Worcester 
wrote  urging  that  the  memorial  should  be  of  original 
design.  Viscount  Cobham  sympathised  with  this 
view,  and  proposed  that  original  designs  be  invited 
from  sculptors.  He  was  opposed  to  a  replica,  and 
he  thought  the  design  in  this  case  was  not  suitable 
for  the  proposed  site  in  the  cathedral  churchyard. 
The  resolution  was  seconded  and  carried.  Lord 
Coventry  and  Lord  Hampton  were  also  authorised 
to  interview  Mr.  Coullou.  who  was  recommeuded 
by  Mr.  Brock  to  be  intrusted  with  an  original 
design.  It  was  reported  that  j;i,300  would  be 
available  when  all  expenses  were  paid. 


Apart  from  the  baths  in  cDnnection  with  soma  of 
the  Board  schools,  there  are  at  present  in  Bradford 
only  two  swimming-baths — those  at  Manchester- 
road  aud  Thorntou-roid.  Other  baths  at  Morley- 
street  and  Drummoud-road  are,  however,  in  course 
of  erection,  and  a  Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
was  held  at  flie  Bradford  Town  Hall  on  FriJay, 
before  Colonel  W.  L,  Cole,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  sanction  to  borrow  £22, .500  for  the  erec- 
tion of  three  district  baths.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
these,  one  near  Bowling  Church  in  Wakefield-road, 
to  cost  £7,911 :  another  in  Leeds-road  near  to  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  on  which  £7,73G  will  be  expended  ; 
and  a  third  in  a  corner  of  Peel  Park,  at  an  estimated 
outlay  of  €8,3(12. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation  on  Mond.ay,  it  was 
reported  that  the  total  amount  paid  for  tramway 
construction  was  £902,000.  Of  this  sum,  £87,000 
had  been  borrowed.  Application  was  being  made 
to  the  Lioal  Government  Board  for  power  to  borrow 
an  additional  £12S,iJiiO  for  tramway  purposes  aud 
street  improvements.  The  town  clerk  was  instructed 
to  press  this  matter  forward,  that  the  amount 
required  may  be  obtained. 

At  Spriugfontein  Station,  South  Africa,  £20,0i.i0 
is  being  spent  in  improving  the  accommodation,  the 
work  including  the  lengthening  of  the  platform,  the 
erection  of  a  new  goods  shed,  and  the  provision  of 
offices. 
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Tun  thirty-third  autumn  exhibition  at  the 
Wnlker's  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  opened  this 
week,  includes  over  1,200  paintings  and  drawings, 
besides  miniatures,  examples  of  sculpture,  and 
work  in  black  and  white.  Portraits  predominate 
this  year,  the  chief  exhibitors  in  this  branch  being 
Sargent,  Herkomer,  Watts,  Ouless,  Reid,  Fildes, 
and  Lavery.  The  Hon.  John  Collier  shows  his 
"  Prodigal  Daughter,"  a  feature  of  the  recent 
Academy,  and  among  other  ynitr  works  are 
Stanhope  Forbes'a  "  Xomads,"  Clausen's  "  Hay- 
makers," Boughton's  "  Imogene,"  and  J.  W. 
Waterhouse's  "Echo  and  Xarcissus."  Poynter 
and  Alma  Tadema  are  also  represented  by  recent 
works.  Among  the  landscapes  are  examples  of 
work  by  Parsons,  Murray,  La  Thangue,  and  an 
interesting  canvas  by  CI.  F.  Watts,  as  well  as 
several  by  the  modem  Dutch  school,  including 
Israels,  Mauve,  and  Maris. 

The  autumn  exhibition  at  the  Jlanchester 
City  Art  Galleiy,  which  opened  on  Monday,  is 
not  equal  to  some  former  displays,  and  the 
pictures  are  manifestly  cramped  for  space  in  the 
present  building.  The  chief  attractions  are  Sir 
E.J.  Poynter's  "Cave  of  the  Storm  Xymphs 
and  Ejwiu  Abbey's  "  Crusaders  Sighting 
Jerusalem."  Other  works  of  interest  are  Sir 
W.  B.  Uichmond's  "  Phioton  Sunrise,"  Sir  E.  A 
Waterlow's  '•  Warkworth  Castle,"  Alfred  East's 
"Chateau  Gaillard,"  and  J.  C.  DoUman's  clever 
illustration  of  Kipling's  story  of  the  bo5'  elected 
king  of  the  monkeys,  and  Sir  Wyke-Bayliss's 
"Louvain  Cathedral."  Among  the  landscapes 
those  by  Clarence  Whaite,  Coutts  Mitchie,  A 
Eoche,  D.  T.  Cameron,  Joseph  Farquhar,  and 
Adrian  Stokes  deserve  a  passing  line,  while 
portraiture  is  well  represented  by  the  works  of 
Charles  Furse,  Ralph  Peacock,  G.  H.  Boughton, 
and  Mouat  Loudan. 

Ix  a  letter  to  the  Standard,  Mr.  Harry  Hems 
fiorrects  the  error  into  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Waterfield 
had  fallen  in  a  previous  communication  to  that 
journal  in  supposing  the  grand  series  of  groups 
(40  in  number)  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
lyirgin,  that  run  continuously  around  the  screen 
Jnclosing  the  choir  of  this  superb  cathedral  from 
ils  aisles,  are  actually  carved  "  point  lace  like  in 
atone."  "This,"  Mr.  Hems  e.xplains,  "is  not  a 
fact.  The  first  one  (at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle)  represents  a  group  of  shepherds,  with  bag- 
pipes and  attendant  goals,  and  the  story  ultimately 
finishes  with  the  Virgin,  after  death,  crowned  as 
Uueen  of  Heaven.  Thus  the  whole  life  of  our 
Lord,  from  his  mysterious  incarnation  to  his 
death  and  resurrection,  is  incorporated  therein. 
Every  figure  (although,  like  so  many'French 
ones,  short  in  stature)  is  powerfully  conceived,  bat 
— and  of  this  few  are  aware — so  "far  from  being 
part  and  parcel  of  the  fabric,  these  groups  are 
simply  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  the  sculntor's 
original  clay  models.  The  actual  work  in  "stone 
has  never  yet  been  carried  out.  It  must  be  fully 
forty  years  ago  that,  when  examining  them  from 
the  top  of  high  trestles,  I  made  this  discovery.  It 
is  also  not  generally  known  that  when,  many 
years  ago,  the  west  front,  with  its  great  rose 
window  between  the  towers,  got  somewhat  out 
of  perpendicular,  and  thus  suggested  possible 
danger,  a  French  engineer  got  it  upright  again 
by  a  clever  expedient.  Long  iron  bars  were 
made  to  connect  the  masonry  of  the  front  to 
portions  of  the  inner  roof.  These  rods  were  con  - 
tinually  heated  red  hot  in  places,  and  then 
aUowed  to  cool.  Thus  the  natural  shrinkage  of 
the  metal  materially  lessened  its  length,  and  the 
wall  was  pulled  up  again  plumb." 

A  CON-TEMPORARY  Summary  of  the  clauses  of  the 
notorious ^Vindow  Tax,  introduced  just  a  century 
ago,  IS  given  by  the  Leeds  Memin/,  as  one  of  a 
series  of  extracts  from  the  early' issues  of  that 
journal.  The  following  excerpt,  dated  Sept.  3, 
1S03,  is'suggestive,  as  showing  how  restrictive  on 
enterprise  and  injurious  to  health  this  ill-judged 
impost  was  in  its  practical  operation.  "  xVccord- 
ing  to  new  rules  tor  charging  the  window  duties, 
Skylights,  cellar  lights,  staircase  or  passage 
■ights  are  all  to  be  included.  Whether  the 
V  11  °'  '^'^^^^^-  ■washhouse,  brewhouse,  &c 
^ball  be  within  the  dwelling,  contiguous  to  or 
aisjoined  from  the  same,  shall  be  equally  liable  as 
t  a  part  of  the  house.  When  a  division  between 
•wo  or  more  windows  is  more  than  l:2in.  broad 
•r.e  light  on  each  side  shall  be  charged  as  a 
iieparate  window.  Window  giving  light  to 
lure  than  one  room  or  landing-place  shall  be 


charged  as  so  many  distinct  windows  as  the 
number  of  places  it  gives  light  to.  All  windows 
exceeding  1 1ft.  high  or  tft.  Gin.  broad,  including 
the  whole  opening  of  the  wall  in  which  the 
window  is  fixed,  shall  be  charged  as  two  windows, 
unless  built  prior  to  April  5,  17S5;  excepting 
also  the  windows  of  shops,  workshops,  or  ware- 
houses, and  those  belonging  to  places  of  public 
entertainment,  licensed  to  sell  wine  or  other 
liquors,  and  excepting  farmhouses." 

The  new  session  of  the  Birmingham  Central 
Municipal  School  of  Art  will  begin  on  Monday 
next  the  Itth  inst.,  when  the  newly-appointed 
headmaster,  Mr.  R.  Catterson-Smith,  who  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  will  commence 
his  duties.  Interesting  syllabi  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bidlake,  M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A.,  C.  E.  Bateman,  F.R.LB.A., 
Herbert  T.  Buckland,  and  others  in  connection 
with  the  classes  in  architectural  history,  archi- 
tectural design,  taking  builders'  quantities, 
building  construction,  and  geometry.  The  main 
object  of  the  school  is  to  make  artisans  better 
workmen.  Whilst  fulfilling  that  object,  every 
facility  is  provided  for  students  who  wish  to  learn 
drawing,  painting,  or  modelling,  solely  on  educa- 
tional grounds,  for  teachers  in  schools,  and  for 
students  who  possess  an  aptitude  for  a  craft  and 
wish  to  develop  it. 

The  prospectus  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  School 
of  Architecture  and  Applied  Art  for  the  session 
1903-1  shows  that  the  school  now  consists  of — 
(1)  Architectural  studio,  (2)  sculpture  and  model- 
ling studio,  (3)  drawing  and  painting  studio, 
(4)  decorative  design,  stained  glass,  and  enamel- 
ling studios,  (.5)  metal-working  workshop,  and 
(fi)  woodearving  workshop.  Both  day  and  evening 
classes  are  held,  the  objects  being — (1)  To  effect 
a  complete  union  between  the  different  arts  and 
crafts,  (2)  to  establish  a  thorough  course  of  train- 
ing for  students  m  the  different  arts,  especially 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  decorative  design, 
and  (3)  to  provide  special  instruction  of  an 
ad\anced  kind  for  skilled  craftsmen  and  artisans, 
chiefly  in  those  crafts  allied  to  architecture. 

The  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and  Art  E.'ihi- 
bition  will  celebrate  at  Bristol  its  "silver" 
anniversary,  the  first  being  at  Swausea  in  1879. 
Mr.  Hart's  25th  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the 
Rifle  Drill  Hall,  t^ueen's-road,  Bristol,  con- 
currently with  the  Church  Congress.  The  loan 
collection  will  be  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
seen  for  some  years.'  Besides  the  I'ishop  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Hart  has  secured  on  the  com- 
mittee for  this  section  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the 
Dean  of  Bristol,  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder, 
M.P.,  Colonel  T.  W.  Chester-Master,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Wilkins,  hon.  secretary.  Among 
the  promised  exhibitors  are  the  Bishop,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion— the  latter  sending  not  only  the  valuable 
plate  of  which  they  are  the  custodians,  but  also 
some  of  their  city's  ancient  records. 

Ax  exhibition  of  Building  Improvements  and 
Decor.ative  Art  is  to  be  held  in  the  Aquarium 
at  Brighton,  now  the  property  of  the  corporation 
of  that  borough,  from  Wednesday,  the  23rd  inst. 
until  Uctober  10.  The  committee  propose  to 
organise  an  exhibition  of  all  novel  and  attractive 
patents  in  the  building  world,  giving  due  promi- 
nence to  artistic,  decoi-ative,  and  modern  improve- 
ments, rather  than  to  ordinary  and  staple  articles 
of  utility  long  since  recognised.  At  the  same 
time  exhibits  of  historical  interest  and  those  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  of  British  architecture  will 
be  welcomed.  The  exhibits  will  include  decora- 
tive metal-work;  art  wall  decorations  and  en-' 
richments;  the  best  appliances  for  lighting, 
sanitation,  ventilation,  and  fireproof  construction; 
mechanically  ornamented  woodwork  ;  improve- 
ments in  glazing  and  roofing.  Artistic  house- 
hold fixtures  and  fittings  will  receive  special 
attention.  The  corporation  of  Brighton  have 
recently  applied  to  the  Local  tlovernment  Board 
for  permission  to  expend  a  consider.able  sum  in 
enlarging  the  Aquarium  itself,  and  several  large 
building  contracts  have  recently  been  placed,  and 
others  are  shortly  to  be  tendered  for  in  the  town  ; 
important  public  works  are  also  in  course  of 
arrangement  at  Worthing,  Hove,  Shoreham,  and 
otherc!o;ely  neighbouring  towns.  The  exhibition, 
therefore,  is  being  held  at  a  period  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  prominent  display  of  all  that  is 
valuab'e  in  modern  building  design,  construction, 
and  decoration.  TheAquarium  Committee,  having 
decided  to  introduce  a  new  heating  sj-stem  in  the 
buildings,  offer  a  special  prize  of  20  guineas  for 
the  best  proposal,  to  be  accompanied  by  plans  and 


estimates,  with  or  without  illustrative  working 
models,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  £000.  The 
organising  manager  is  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Michel,  Grand 
Aquarium,  Brighton. 

Councillor  James  Higsox,  J. P.,  of  Salford, 
has  been  nominated  by  the  council  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  England  and  Wales  (Incor- 
porated) for  the  position  of  President  for  1903-4, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  c:)nvention  next  year 
will  be  held  at  JIanchester.  It  will  be  then 
exactly  ten  years  since  the  association  visited  the 
city,  the  last  occasion  being  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
auguration in  1894.  It  will  come  to  Manchester 
next  year  a  strong  and  representative  body,  as  its 
constituents  cover  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales.  Amongst  its  five  life  members  are  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  and  Jlr.  George  Haitc,  two  are 
American  citizens,  and  one  an  eminent  Scotch 
decorator.  The  tenth  annual  convention  meets 
at  Nottingham  on  the  21st  inst.,  and  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  is  to  open  the  proceedings. 

Tensile  tests  of  wrought-iron  bars,  showing 
the  effect  of  overstraining  followed  by  intervals 
of  rest,  were  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
upon  four  kinds  of  wrought  iron :  Common, 
refined,  best  puddled.  Burden's  best,  and  Norway. 
One  test  on  each  kind  was  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  With  the  other  specimens  an  over- 
straining load  was  applied,  ranging  from  2 j,000 
to  45,000lb.  per  square  inch,  followed  by  an 
interval  of  no  load,  after  which  the  loading  was 
resumed  until  rupture  was  reached.  The  gain  in 
the  elastic  limit  produced  by  tlie  overstraining 
loads  was  well  shown  throughout  the  series,  and 
ranged  from  2,000  to  6,0001b.  per  square  inch. 
It  was  also  apparently  shown,  although  these 
effects  are  not  so  well  marked,  that  the  greater 
the  magnitude  of  the  overstraining  load  and  the 
longer  the  interval  of  rest  between  the  two 
loadings,  the  greater  was  the  gain  in  the  elastic 
limit.  No  effect  of  the  overstraining  load  upon 
the  contraction  of  area  was  apparent. 

Ox  September  1 ,  on  the  Nottingham  Forest 
Football  Club's  ground,  a  fire  test  of  "  Uralite  " 
was  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  architects,  builders,  corporation  officials,  the 
fire  brigade,  and  other  gentlemen.  A  screen  was 
erected  consisting  of  ordinary  timber  covered 
with  "  Uralite,"  and  against  this  a  huge  bonfire 
was  lighted  made  of  timber  soaked  in  petroleum. 
In  the  middle  of  the  bonfire  a  deed-box  was 
placed,  constructed  of  timber  covered  with 
"  Uralite,"  and  inside  the  box  were  placed  a 
quantity  of  papers,  sulphur,  paraffin-wax,  and 
fusible  metal.  After  the  fire  had  burned  itself 
out  the  box  was  opened  (the  temperature  to  which 
it  had  been  subject  was  at  times  as  high  as  1,800° 
Fahr.),  and  it  was  found  that  the  contents  were 
uninjured,  and  the  inside  of  the  box  was  not  even 
warm  to  the  hand.  The  back  of  the  screen  never 
reached  more  than  a  few  degrees  above  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  All 
present  expressed  themselves  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  test.  The  material  has  already 
been  adopted  by  1 00  different  trades  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  notably  in  connection  with 
electric  railway  carriages  for  covering  the  under- 
side as  a  protection  against  fire  caused  by  short 
circuits,  for  railway  panels,  for  roofs  of  all  kinds 
of  buildings,  for  ceilings,  partitions,  and  doors  in 
factories  and  workshops.  Messrs.  H  Ilopkinson, 
Ltd., iron,  steel,  and  metal  merchants,  of  Station- 
street,  Nottingham,  are  the  agents  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Nottingham,  and  were  represented 
on  the  field  by  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  his  sons.  The 
representatives  of  the  British  ITralite  Co.  present 
were  Mr.  Armstrong,  commercial  manager,  Mr. 
Watson,  works  manager,  and  Mr.  Smith,  assistant 
City  manager.  2 

A  COLOSSAL  Calvary  of  oak,  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  coast  near  Du  Conquet,  Finisterre, 
and  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  in 
Fair  Park,  Longbrook-street,  Exeter,  has  been 
set  up  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Abbey  garden  at 
the  Benedictine  Monastery,  Erdington,  near  Birm- 
ingham. It  is  about  40ft.  in  height,  thefigureof 
Our  Saviour  being  over  8ft.  high.  The  crucifix 
has  evoked  some  criticism  and  hostility  on  the 
part  of  ultra-Protest.ants  at  Erdington,  who, 
apparently,  cannot  accord  to  their  neighbours  that 
liberty  of  conscience  they  claim  for  themselves, 
and  to  allay  local  feeling  the  Fathers  have 
planted  the  site  round  with  trees,  which  will,  ere 
long,  partially  screen  this  massive  and  excellent 
example  of  the  16th-century  art  of  Brittany. 

The   City   Corporation   will    shortly  offer  for 
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annual  competition  among  the  members  of  the 
private  fire  brigades  of  the  Metropolis  a  handsome 
challenge  shield,  the  members  of  the  winning 
team  receiring  medals.  The  majority  of  the 
great  firms  in  London  possess  their  own  fire 
brigades,  and  in  the  City  some  excellent  work  has 
been  from  time  to  time  performed  by  these  amateur 
firemen.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
movement  the  Corporation  has  contributed  the 
challenge  shield,  which  bears  on  the  top  the  arms 
of  the  City  of  London,  flanked  by  firemen's 
helmets,  and  encircled  by  laurels,  while  the  centre- 
piece illustrates  firemen  at  work.  The  shield  is 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  tablets,  upon  which 
■will  be  inscribed  from  time  to  time  the  names  of 
the  winning  teams.  On  the  reassembling  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  competition. 

The  city  council  of  JIanchester  have,  by  a 
nnanimous  vote,  authorised  the  tramways  com- 
mittee to  act  under  the  provisions  of  the  Man- 
chester Southern  Tramways  Act,  1903,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  corporation,  and  to  take  such 
action  and  enter  into  such  arrangements  as  they 
may  deem  advisable.  In  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  the  JIanchester  Southern  Tramways 
Bill,  which  was  supported  by  the  corporation, 
after  being  passed,  became  practically  the  Act  of 
the  corporation .  It  provides  that  tramways  are 
to  be  constructed  from  Barton  Bridge,  along 
Crofts  Bank-road,  by  Davyhulme  and  Urmston, 
to  Stretford,  along  School-road  and  Xorthenden- 
road.  Sale,  past  the  Industrial  vSchools,  and  on 
through  Xorthenden,  and  to  connect  with  the 
tramways  of  the  Stockport  Corporation  at  Gatley. 
In  that  way  there  will  be  formed  a  complete  ring 
of  tramways  round  the  city  on  its  southern  side. 
There  is  also  to  be  an  extension  along  the  main 
road  from  the  Old  Cock  Inn,  Stretford,  to  the 
boundary  of  Altrincham,  with  which  town  Man- 
chester will  enjoy  through  communication,  under 
an  arrangement  to  be  concluded  with  the 
Altrincham  District  Council.  Manchester  wiU 
thus  be  provided  with  tramway  connections  along 
all  the  main  roads  with  the  surrounding  towns. 
From  Xorthenden  there  will  be  connections  with 
Stockport,  Denton,  and  Ashton.  Manchester  is 
already  connected  with  Middleton,  and  they  have 
made  overtures  to  the  Oldham  Corporation  for  the 
running  of  through  cars  to  that  town. 


THE  AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCL^TIOX. 
COURSES  OF  INSTRVCTION  IN  ARCHITECTCRE. 
The  Day    School   will  open  on  MOXDAV.  Septemher  2^th,  at  9.-15 
a  m.     Intendinii  pupils  are  requesled  to   forward  their  names  to  the 
Secretary  as  early  as  possible. 
The  Evening  School  also  opens  on  the  same  date  at  6  30  p  ra. 
A   pamphlet   containing    full    information  as    to   the  Classes   and 
advantages  of  membership   may  be  obtaired  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary,  at  56,  Great  Marlborougli>street,  London,  W, 

H.  P.  G.  MAI  LE    1  „ 
H.  TAX.NER,  Jun.  f  "' 


Hon,  Sees, 


€\}t  Sflcietg  0f  ^itljitects. 

Founded  1884.      Incorporated  1893. 


The  next  EXTKANCE  EXAMIXATIOX  wDl  be  held 
in  LONTJON  and  certain  PHOVINCIAL  CENTRES  on 
OCTOBER  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1903.-  Svilabus  post  free,  or 
on  application  to  the  SECRET.UiY  of  the  Society  of 
Architects,  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


The  will  of  Mr.  Killingworth  Richard  Hedges,  of 
5i,  Montagu-square,  who  died  on  July  10,  was 
proved  on  August  21,  by  Assheton  Pownall,  Alex- 
ander Martin  Bremner,  Herbert  Alexander  Wix, 
and  Charles  Bourne-Royds,  the  executors,  the  value 
of  the  estate  being  £31,1.5G. 

A  prehistoric  British  barrow  was  opened  at 
Martinstown,  Dorset,  on  Wednesday,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  curator  of  the 
Taunton  Museum.  There  were  disclosed  worked 
flints  and  several  iutermeuts.  In  the  centre  of  the 
barrow  was  found  a  large  British  uin  inverted  on  a 
slab  of  stone,  covering  some  cremated  remains 
which  had  been  wrapped  in  a  rough  material  of 
cloth  or  rushes,  the  texture  of  the  weaving  being 
still  traceable.  A  quantity  of  other  pottery  was 
also  unearthed.  In  another  barrow  close  by  have 
been  found  a  vase  and  a  bronze  knife  with  a  portion 
of  a  willow  handle. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Public  Libraries  Com- 
mittee of  the  Barry  L'rban  District  Council,  a  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  declining  to 
contribute  an  additional  amount  towards  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  central  library  and  reading-room  at 
Barry.  I'he  committee  had  a  cons  tilt  it  on  with 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Payne,  of  London,  the 
architects,  and  reductions  in  the  estimates  were 
decided  upon  in  order  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing within  the  amount  of  £8,000,  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  given. 


€x^t  #tbjs. 


WAQES    MOVEMENTS. 

BtTKSLEM. — Messrs.  Doulton,  Ltd,,  have  given 
notice  to  the  sanitary  potters  at  their  Burslem 
works  to  terminate  their  contracts,  with  a  view  to  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  paid  for  certain  articles. 
The  operatives  have  given  a  counter  notice  asking 
for  an  increase  in  the  prices  paid  for  some  other 
articles.  Messrs.  Doulton  offered  to  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  arbitration,  but  the  operatives  have 
passed  a  resolution  not  to  submit  to  any  reduction, 
and  not  to  accept  arbitration. 

Ldiekick. — A  dispute  among  brickl.ayers  and 
masons  has  resulted  in  a  lockout  in  Limerick.  The 
cessation  of  work  means  a  loss  of  £300  per  week  to 
the  working  men  of  that  city.  The  quarrel  had  its 
origin  in  the  refusal  of  the  masons  to  work  with 
bricklayers  from  Belfast  who  were  employed  by 
Messrs.  Ryan  and  .Son,  when  the  Guild  of  Masons 
failed  to  provide  the  number  of  men  which  they 
undertook  to  secure  for  the  employers,  who  are  con- 
tractors for  the  building  of  a  new  Post-office  and  a 
training  college  for  girls  in  that  city.  The  guild 
agreed  that  Messrs.  Ryan  should  advertise  for 
"  brickmen,"  but  when  the  men  arrived  they  did 
not  work,  as  the  masons  held  that  they  had  given 
permission  to  employ  outside  "  brick  and  stone 
men,''  a  distinction  which,  it  is  said,  is  not  under- 
stood outside  of  Limerick. 

StiNDEKLAND. — The  Sunderland  joiners  have  held 
a  mass  meeting  in  the  Villiers-street  Institute  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  dispute  which  at 
present  exists  between  the  house  joiners  aud  the 
masters.  Xearly  three  months  ago  the  men  came 
out  on  strike  for  an  increase  of  Jd.  per  hour,  which 
would  bring  the  rate  up  to  lOd.  per  hour.  Attempts 
to  effect  a  settlement  failed,  the  men  refusing  to 
accept  the  suggestion  of  his  worship  the  mayor. 
The  last  proposal  of  his  worship  was  that  an  arbi- 
trator should  be  appointed  ;  but  on  a  ballot  the  men 
refused  to  accept  this  by  a  majority  of  over  100. 
The  masters  then  decided  upon  a  lock-out  over  the 
area  of  theNorthern  Counties  federation,  but  agreed, 
at  the  request  of  the  men's  representatives,  to  post- 
pone the  lock-out  for  a  fortnight,  in  order  that  a 
ballot  of  the  men  might  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
arbifraticn.  At  a  meeting  on  Friday,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  both  shipyard  and  house  joiners, 
this  ballot  was  taken,  and  it  was  agreed  by  a  small 
majority  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The  men  also 
decided  not  to  resume  work  until  the  award  is  made 
known. 


LATEST    PRICES. 

— ►-♦-♦ — 

IKON,    &c. 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

RoUed-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10  0    to  £5  15    0 

Rollud-SteelJoists,  English   6  10  0    „  6  12    6 

Wroiight-Iion  Girder  Plates  7    0  0,,  750 

Bar  Iron,  good  Stiffs 6    5  0,,  8  10    0 

Do,,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Round,  or 

Square    20    0  0    „  20    0    0 

Do,,  Welsh  6  15  0    „  5  17    6 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

South  Staffs 8  15    0    „       8  15    0 

Best  Snedshill 9  10    0  9  10    0 

Angles  lOa.,  Tees  203.  per  ton  extra. 

Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c,,  £7  7s,  6d, 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron — 

No.  18  to  20.  No,  22  to  21. 

6ft.     to    8ft.   long,   inclusive     Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

gauge £1115    0    ...£12    0    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0     ...  12  10    0 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Cast-iron  Columns £6  10    0    to  £8  10    0 

Cast-iron  Stanchions 6  10    0    „  8  10    0 

Rolled-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    0    0    „  8    5    0 

RoUed-Steel  Fencing  Wire 6    3    0,,  6  10    0 

„           „        Galvanised.      7  15    0    „  8    0    0 

Cast-iron  Sash  Weights  4  12    6    „  4  12    6 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  Sin.  to  6in 9    5    0,,  950 

Cut  Floor  Brads 9    0    0,,  900 

Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris)— 

Gto7      8        9        10       11       12       13       14      15     B,W,G, 
8/-      8  6     9,-    9,6      9  9    10  6    113    12-   13-    percwt. 

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes — 

Sin.  diameter    £5  15    0    to   £6    0    0 

4in.to6in 5  12    6    „        5  17    6 

7in.  to  21in.  (all  sizes)  5    T    6    „      6  10    0 

[Coated  with  composition,  5?.  Od.  per  ton  extra ;  turned 
and  bored  joints,  53.  9d.  per  ton  extra.] 
Pig  Iron—  Per  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  Lilleahall    105s,  Od,  to  H2s,  6d. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  65s.  Od,  to    70s,  Od. 

WroughWron  Tubes  and  Fittings— Discotmt  off  Standard 
Lists  f,o,b.  (plus  5  per  cent,)  ; — 

Gas-Tubes 67}p,c. 

Watei^Tubes   62J   „ 

Steam-Tubes    57}   „ 

Galvanist^d  Gas-Tubes  55     „ 

Galvanised  Water-Tubes 50     „ 

Galvanised  Steam-Tubes 45     ,, 


lOcwt.  casks.  5cTrt.  casks. 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Zinc,  English  (London  mill)  £23    0  0    to  £24  10    0 

Do.,  VieUle  Montague 26    5  0    „  26  15    O 

Sheet  Lead,  31b,  and  upwards  ,..    13  17  6    „  13  17    6 

Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.E,  Lond.)    11    7  6    „  14    7    6 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2  6    „  15    2    6 

Lead  Pipe,  Tiimed  inside  16    2  6    „  16    2    S 

„  and  outside    17  12  6    „  17  12    6 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2  6    „  16    2    6 

Soil-Pipe  (oin,  and  6in.  extra)  ,,.    16    2  6    „  16    2    S 

Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16  3    „  10  17    S 

Lead  Shot,  in  281b,  bags 15    0  0    „  15    5    0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  roiis    75    0  0    „  75    5    0 

Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot...     6110  0    „  62    0    0 

Tin,  Straits  , 123  10  0    „  121    0    0 

Do,,  EngUsh  Ingots  124    0  0    „  124  10    O 

Spelter,  Sileaian 20  15  0    „  21    0    0 

TIMBEB. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £10    0  0 

..    Bangkok 9  15  0 

a  17  6 

4  15  0 

5  10  0 
4  10  0 
4  15  0    „  8     5 

2  12  6    „  6  10 

3  2  6,,  5  10 
2    7  6    „  5 

4  0  0,,  6 
4  0  0,,  6 
7  15  0  „  8 
7  0  0,,  15 
0    3  6,,  0 


Bangkok i 

Quebec  Pme,  yellow „    ... 

„    Oak ,    ... 

„    Birch  >,    ... 

„    Elm „    ... 

,,    Ash „    ... 

Dant^c  and  Memel  Oak      „    ... 

Fix „    ... 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log  ,..      „    ... 

Lath,  Danlsic,  p.f ,,    ... 

St,  Petersburg „    ... 

Greenheart  ■■      >,    ... 

Box „    ... 

Sequoia,  ■U,8,A percuhefoot 

Mahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 
lin.  thick  0 


to  £18  1 
„      16  1 
..       « 
,.        7  i 
„      10 
..        9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 

0  U 
0  ^ 
0  5 
0  3 
0  3 
1 

0  7i 
3     " 


Honduras  ,..  „  ...  0 

"t           Mexican „  ...  0 

„           African  „  ...  0 

Cedar,  Cuba „  ...  0 

,,  Honduras    „  ...  0 

Satinwood    „  ...  0    0  10 

Walnut,  Italian „  ...  0    0    8 

„      American  (logs)  ,.  ...  0    8    1 

Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12ft.  by  IJin, 
by  llin.  ; — 

Quebec,  Pine,  Ist  £22    0  0 

„             2nd 18    5  0 

„             3rd  11  15  0 

Canada  Spruce,  1st 1110  0 

2nd  and  3rd   8  10  0 

New  Brunswick 8    0  0 

Riga    7  10  0 

St,  Petersburg 8  10  0 

Swedish 11  10  0 

Finland 9    0  0 

White  Sea 12    0  0 

Battens,  all  sorts   6  10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin. : — 

1st  prepared £0  13  6 

2ndditto  0  12  0 

Other  qtialities    0    6  3 

Staves,  per  standard  M  ; — 

U.S,,  pipe £37  10  0 

Memel,  cr.  pipe  220    0  0 

Memel,  brack 190    0  0 

STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0 

Red  Mansfield  ditto ,    ,•■    0 

Hard  York  ditto    ,    ...    0 

Ditto  ditto Gin.sawnboth  sides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot  sup.    0 

Ditto  ditto  3in.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

random  sizes  »,     ,..£0 

•All  F.O.E.  London. 
Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot „    -    0 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot  „    •■•    0 


to  £29 

„  23 

„  14 

„  15 

„  10 

„  9 
...      8 

,.  16 

..  19 

„  10 

„  19 

..  11 

£0 
0 
0 

£45 

230 
200 


:; 


Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft,  ave^age^-• 

Brown         White 
Whit  Bed 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0    1    SJ 

Delivered  on  road  waggons  \ 

at  Paddington  Depit    ...  \ 

Ditto    Nine  Elms  Depot.,.  1 

Ditto    Pimlico  Wharf > 


0    2    1 


Baseliei 
.  £0    1 


0  a 


FEVRE    AND 
8, 

Blocks  Palotte  Banc  Franc  ...    1 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto    Banc  Royal,,.  1 

EuviUe  1 

Comblanchieu 3 

Massangis  (Roche)    ...  2 

OILS. 

Linseed  P"  tun 

Rapeseed,  EngUsh  pale  ...    „    ... 

Do.,  brown „    ... 

Cottonseed,  refined „    ... 

Olive,  Sp.inish  „    ... 

Seal,  pale  

Cocoanut,  Cochin „    ... 

Do,,  Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos ... 

Oleine .,    ■•• 

Lubricating  U.S pet  gal. 

Petroletun.  refined ,,    ... 

Tar,  Stockliolm per  barrel 

Do,,  Archangel „    ,.. 

Turpentine,  American  ,,,per  tun 


per  c  ft.  ex. 

steamer  Londot 
do.       do,       4**' 
do.       do. 
do.       do. 
do.       do. 


do. 
do. 

do. 
do.. 


£1S  17 

21  0 

22  10 
24  0 
32    0 

26  0 
30  0 
21  10 

27  10 
17    5 

0    7 

0  0 

1  6 
B  19 

87    0 


to  £19  7  ''■ 
..  24  10  - 
„  22  15, 
25  10,1 
„     32   0  I 

..  29  0* 
.,  31  0  , 
,,  25  0  . 
„  27  15  ' 
„  19  6 
0    8 

"        il 

87    6 


The  work  of  widening  London  Bridge  isbeii; 
pushed  forward  rapidly.  Much  of  the  new  op< 
crranite  balustered  parapet  is  fixed  m  posiUon,  ai. 
ft  is  hoped  that  all  will  be  completed  by  M"<='' .""i 
The  contractors,  Messrs.  Pethick  and  Brothers,  at 
asking  for  tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  tempora; 
footbridges. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Efowden,  Yorks-Sewerage  Improvement .' £15 Henry  Green,  Clerk,  E.D.C.  Offices,  Howden,  Yorka  Sept.  12 

Stonehaven— Additions  to  Town  Hall George  Murdoch,  Burgh  .Surveyor,  Stonehaven,  N.B „     12 

Ayr— Hospital  ,-. J.  E.  Shaw.  Clerk  to  Lunacy  Board,  County  Buildings.  Ayr    ,     22 

Tamworth— Free  Public  Library  (J.  A.  Cossins,  Assessor)  £20,  £10,  £5 J.  Matthews,  Town  Clerk,  Bolebridge-street,  Tamworth  „      15 

Newton-in-Makerfleld— War  Memorial  Monument  (£300)  £10  (merged)    C.  Cole,  Hon.  Sec,  Town  Hall,  Earlstown.  Lanes „     25 

Leyland,  Lanes— Laving-out  Land  (11,902  square  yards) £15  15s M.  H.  Wilkinson,  Surveyor,  21,  Towngate,  Leyland    „     2S 

Brighton— Hospital  for  Women  (Assessor)   £50,  £30,  £20  Leonard  Holmes,  Hon.  Bee,  76,  West-street,  Brighton „     29 

Dublin — Workmen's  Cottages Francis  B.  Ormsby,  Secretary,  Kingsbridge  Terminus,  Dublin    „     30 

Heywood— Library  (£4.500) £30  (merged),  £20,  £10 J.  Ainsworth  Settle,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Hcywood Oct.     1 

Bromley,  K.— Public  Library £75  (merged),  £25 Harley  Heckford,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Sur.,  High-street,  Poplar,  E  ..    „       2 

Saltwood,  Elham— Sewage-Disposal  Scheme 33gs R.  Lonergan,  Clerk,  11,  Cheriton-place,  Folkestone „       7 

Eawtenstall— Free  Library  and  Town  Hall  (Assessor)  £100,  £50,  £30 A.  W.  Lawson,  A.M.I.C.E,,  Boro  Surveyor,  Rawtenstall „     12 

Harrogate — Pump-Room  and  Colonnade  in  Valley  Gardens F.  Bagshaw.  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Otfices,  Harrogate 26 

Sunderland— Additions  to  Town  Hall £100,  £50,  £25 John  W.  Moncur,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Sunderland  Nov.  21 

\  lenna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General, 22,  Laurence-Founteney- 

lane.  E.C (1904)  Mar.  31 

Aylesford— Single-Span  Stone  Bridge  over  Medway  (Assessor)  lOOgs The  Town  Clerk,  Maidstone  — 


LIST    OP    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BTJILDINQS. 

Fence  Houses— Business  Premises  and  Cottages  Chester-le-Street  Industrial  Society..  J.  G.  and  E.  G.  Cowe,  Chester-le-Street   Sept.  12 

Wakefield— Repairs  to  Spire  of  Cemetery  Chapel   The  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wakefield  „  12 

Berwick-on-Tweed— Three  Houses,  Pier-road J,  M.  Edney  and  Co.,  Sandgate    „  12 

Stamland— Addition  to  Residence  at  Glen-view  ,T.  Beiry.  .\rchitect,  3.  Market-place,  Huddersfleld  ,  12 

Eastboume- Operating-Room,  .Src Princess  AUce  Hospital  Governors  ...  Rowland  Plumbe  and  Harvey,  Architects,  13,  Fitzroy-square,  W —    „  12 

Bradford— Shed  Flooring  (1,600  square  yards)  at  Atlas  Mills Walker  and  Collinson,  Architects,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford   „  12 

Newtonmore— Villa    A.  Catt.anach,  Architect,  The  Laurels,  Kingussie „  12 

Hartwell— Two  Houses Fred,  Taylor,  A.R.I.B.A.,  26,  Temple-street,  Aylesbury    ,  12 

Coventry— Boiler-House   Guardians T.  F.  Tickner,  High-street  Chambers,  Coventry ,  12 

Thornton— Fifteen  Houses  W.  Pickels,  Ai'chitect,  Thornton,  Yorks  „  12 

Ossett— Four  Houses  and  Two  Shops  B.  Watson,  Architect,  Station-road,  Batley „  12 

Marazion,  Cornwall— Day  Schools   Frank  St.  Aubyn,  Architect,  Lambe  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C „  12 

Forres— Rebuilding  Steading  A.  and  W.  Reid  and  Wittet,  Architects,  Elgin  „  12 

Cwmfelinfach— Twenty  Houses Cwmfelin  Building  Club J.  Boothman,  School  House,  Ynysddu,  Wales    „  14 

Pontypridd— Public  Offices,  Morgan-street Urban  District  Council    Henry  T.  Hare.  F.R.I. B.A.,  ."i-rchitect,  13.  Hart-street,  W.C „  14 

Nantgoy— Farmhouse    Edward  Edwards,  Maesruddud  Estate  Office,  Blackwood,  Mon 14 

Limavady-  Two  Cottages  .at  Ballyleighry , Rural  District  Council W.  Crawford,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Limavady „  14 

TlDchley,  X.— Sixty  Dw.ellings,  Squires-lane Urban  District  Council    E.  H.  Lister,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Church  End,  Finchley  „  14 

Armagh— Four  Cottages  and  Dormitory  a»  Asylum  Committee   E.  H.  Dorman,  C.S.,  Court  House.  Armagh   „  14 

IJanfyllin— Wesleyan  Chapel T.  Ridge,  Architect,  Llanfechain,  Wales 14 

Dundalk— Extension  of  Fitting  Shops Great  Northern  (Ireland)  RailwayCo.  The  Company's  Engineer-in-Chief,  Dublin „  14 

Wem— Market  House Urban  District  Council    James  Brown,  Architect.  12,  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury „  14 

Limavady— Two  Cottages  at  Carrowclare  Rural  District  Council W.  Crawford,  Clerk,  Council  Offices.  Limavady ,  11 

Edinburgh— Extension  of  Electric  Power  Station    Corporation 1! .  Morham,  City  Architect,  Public  Works  Office,  Edinburgh  14 

Corhridge- Extensions  to  Branch  Premises  The  Secretary,  West  Wylam  and  Prudhoe  Co-op.  Society,  Corbridge    „  14 

Penygiaig— Two  New  Departments Ystradyfodwg School  Board J.  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage.  Pentre    „  14 

.^oydon- E.xtenfion  of  Electricity  Works,  Factory-lane  Corporation The  Deputy  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  ,  14 

-Wolston— Thirty-Four  Cottages Blummell  Bros H.  W.  Chattaw,ay,  Architect,  Trinity  Church-yard,  Coventry ,  14 

Ponlymister- Church  Mission-room  and  Sunday  School  E.N.  Johnson,  Architect,  Risca.  Mon „  14 

Limavady- Four  CottaL-f  s  .at  Crinale  Rural  District  Council W.  Crawford,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Limavady „  14 

Caerau-Twenty-eight  Houses  No.  3  Building  Society J.  P.  (tibbon,  Mining  Offices,  Maesteg,  W.ales   „  15 

Manchester— Public  Washhouse    Coiporation The  City  Architect,  Town  H.all,  Manchester   „  13 

.Halifax— Alterations  to  Albert  Foundry    Jackson  and  Fox,  Architects,  7,  Rawson-street,  Halifax    „  13 

Leeds— Engine  Foundations,  Whitehall-road   ...  Electric  Lighting  Committee Milnes  and  France.  Architects.  99,  Swan-arcade.  Bradford   „  15 

Bradford— Alterations  to  Barkereud  School School  Board  Thomas  Garbutt,  Clerk,  School  Board  Offices,  Manor-row,  Bradford    „  15 

Aspatna— Two  Houses Xo.  45.  Lawson-street,  Aspatria.  Cumberland    „  15 

Welhngborough— Two  Cottages  on  Sewage  Farm  Urban  District  Council    J.  E.  H.  de  Key.  Surveyor,  Park-road  Wellingborough „  15 

Ascot— Queen's  Hall  and  Police  Station Berkshire  Standing  Joint  Committee  Joseph  Morris,  Countv  Sur.,  Broadway  Buildings,  Reading 13 

Cadiz— Asylum  and  Maternity  Homes The  President.  Economic  Board,  Cadiz 13- 

Fernby-Station  Buildings North-Eastern  Railway  Co W.  Bell.  Architect,  York    >.  W 

Banbridge— Enlarging  Church-street  Schools  Select  Vestry  W.  W.  Larmor,  A.M.I.C.E,  Banbridge  ,  16 

Ardmedden— Renewing  Steading William  Clark,  Architect,  Methlick,  N.B „  16 

Smithies,  Barnsley— School Wesleyan  Reform  Trustees    Wade  and  Turner,  Architects,  10,  Pitt-street,  Barnsley ,  16 

Belfast— Pavilion  in  Falls  Park Parks  Committee   Sir  Samuel  Black.  Town  Clerk,  Belfast „  16 

HuU-Shop.  Anlaby-road North-Eastern  Railway  Co William  Bell.  Architect.  York 18 

Colchcster-1  wo  Cottages,  Mersea-road J.  W.  Start,  F.S.I. .  Architect,  Cups  Chambers,  Colchester    „  16 

Llanbradach-Additions  to  Schools  ,. Eglwysilan  School  Board    J.  H.  Phillips,  Architect,  Windsor-place.  Cardiff  „  16 

Kinsale-Five  Cottages Rural  District  Council R.  Evans,  Engineer.  53,  South  Mall,  Cork    ,  16 

^ellast- Greenhouse  in  Woodvale  Park Parks  Committee   Sir  Samuel  Black,  Town  Clerk,  Belfast i  16 

Hessle-Station  Buildings    North-Eastern  Railway  Co W.  Bell,  Architect.  York    16 

^venshulme— Carnegie  Free  Library Urban  District  Council    J.  Jephson,  Guardian  Chambers,  Tiviot  Dale,  Stockport „  16 

Birmingham— Engine  and  Boilcr-Houses,  &c Corporation Mansergh  .and  Sons,  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 16 

Klrkby-in-Fumess -Additions  to  Co-operative  Stores   '. J.  Newby,  Architect.  Cartmel  „  16 

Brough-Station  Buildings North-Eastern  Railway  Co W.  Bell,  Architect,  York    ,  16 

tpsom— Destructor  Buildings,  Hook-road Urban  District  Council    E.  R.  Capon,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Church-street,  Epsom ,  17 

^bridge-Cowhouse  on  Glebe  Farm  Adams  and  Son,  Estate  Agents,  Plympton „  If 

greenwich- Jobbing  Work   cine  Year    Borough  Council    F.  Robinson,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Oreenwich-road.  S.E „  17 

iBndlington- Cireenhouse  near  Quiiy-road Corporation E.  E.  Matthews,  C.E  ,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bridlington...    „  17 

laigh  Wycombe-Lodge  at  Isolation  Hospital  Rural  District  Council B.  L.  Reynold?,  Clerk,  12,  Easton-street,  High  Wycombe „  17 

i^ant>iyllon-Calvini6tic  Methodist  Chapel  The  Rev.  H.  Solva  Thomas.  Cjarnwern-terrace.  Nantyfyllon „  17 

Borough,  S.E.—Eoof  Repairs  at  St.  George's  Workhouse    Southwark  Union  Guardians A.  J.  Wade.  Architect,  35,  Fifth  avenue,  Harrow-road,  W 17 

liairlight,  near  Hastings-Coastguard  Buildings Admiralty Director  of  Works  Dept..  Admiralty,  21,  NorthumberI.and-av.,  W.C.    „  18 

^''.^■i°"J°'™tn— Manual  Instruction  Centres Education  Committee  A.  H.  Bone.  Architect.  Cambridge  Junction,  Portsmouth ,  18 

""^Bw  'c"°"°          '^'^'''°°''  '■°  Stables Town  Council The  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  St.  Nicholas-street,  Scarborough  ...    „  19 

^Newtield-Converting  Two  Cottages  into  Workmen's  Club Workmen's  Club  Co J.  Foster,  Secretary,  Challics-street,  Willington   „  19 

'noiton-Xine  Half-Padded  Rooms  London  County  Council  R.  W.  Partridge,  Clerk  to  Asylums  Committee,  6,  Waterloo-pl.,S.W.    „  19 

.ancaster— Produce  Market    Properties  Committee  J.  C.  Mount,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster ,.  19 

.Deraman— Rebuilding  Co-operative  Shops Cwmbach  Industri.al  Co-op.  Society. . .  T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Aberdare  o  19 

Jlowle,  iareham-Engine-House  at  County  Asylum   Committee  of  Visitors W.  J.  Taylor,  County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester   „  21 

motherwell— Carnegie  Public  Library Town  Council               Greig,  Fairbairn,  and  McNiven,  Architects,  Edinburgh „  21 

^■iM'i5r^''l.^'~^""^^'°°'''°<^''5"  Stores,  Butcher-row John  Symons  and  Co.,  Ltd Charles  Dunch,  Architect,  Clemenfs-lane,  Lombard-street,  E.C.    ...    „  21 

'•^■S-^J'ssbrough— Infants' School  (500  places)    Education  Committee  J.  Bottomley,  Son,  and  Welbum,  Archts.,  Albert-rd.,  Middlesbrough    „  21 

'•^■E?6''y--y»Ke  Cottages Urb.an  District  Council    D.  G.  Macdonald,  A.M.I.C.E..  Surveyor.  Eugby ,  21 

I  •^■|g.'"^l"H'll.-''  -New  Sorting  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works    J.  Wairer,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W ,  22 

' ''^Km    /       °          '"'^*' ■'"■'^  ^'''''"^'^-stree'    West  U  F.  Church        William  S.  F.  Wilson,  Architect,  Frithside-street,  Fraserburgh „  22 

l<^BS^*?.°^'«'"rth,  S.W.-Swimming-Bath,  High-street   Borough  Council    The  Surveyor's  Office,  High-street.  Wandsworth.  S.W ,  22 

l'^B|K!"™°.  Jo^er-Laundry,  &c Dover  Town  Council H.  E.  Stilgoe,  A.M.LC.E.,  Boro'  Eng,,  Biggin-street.  Dover  „  22 

''^■£!2,^*J'       ?.'"''K"™''°'^™'  Offi'^s H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „  22 

I '^■Kr"'°™-C'ar  Depot  Buildings ; C  •rpor.ation Lacey  and  Sillar,  Engineers,  7S,  King-street,  Manchester „  23 

■   "^"Knyinney— Twenty-nine  Houses,  Eowles-square Victoria  Building  Club    W.  H.  Trump,  Solicitor,  Ehymney,  Wales  ,i  23 

?'J?"°S'>2,™-Council  School,  Oldknow-road   City  Education  Committe  H.  T.  Buckland,  Architect,  25.v,  Par.adise-street,  Birmingham    23 

Baltash-Eenorating  Wesleyan  Sunday-Schools J.  H.  Pooley,  104,  Fore-street,  Saltash 24 

woolwich-Public  Baths  Borough  Council    F.  Sumner,  Borough  Engineer.  Maxey-road,  Plumstead    „  24 

iv.if  l^<=l's-Mcrcantile  Marine  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary,  H.M.  OHice  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „  24 

j.iif''  Wood-Elementary  School  (laoplaces) Erith  Education  Committee  W.  Egerton, 'Architect,  12,  (iueen's-road,  Erith 2o 

saitDum— Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools  Garside  and  Pennington,  Architects,  Pontefiact    26 

pI'P"  W^*^™"^^'^  ^'''*°^'™ ''^^'"'''^    Burial  Board  W.  B.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Architects,  31,  King-street,  Wigan „  26 

taungDean,  W.—^ew  Sorting  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 29 

fffii       w      .f??'''^''^°'^''^   Charles  Horner  Walsh  and  Nicholas,  Architects,  Museum  Chambers.  Halifax    „  29 

.aUDgW— Additions  to  Telephone  Exchange  H.M.  Commis-sioners  of  Works J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „  29 

iampsteadN.W.— Tenements,  Lymington-road  Borough  Council    O.  E.  Winter,  A.M.I.C.E..  Borough  Eng.,  TownHall,  Hampstead..    ,,  30 

wi°  n    V    ,^\.V--Vi- ■ Corporation James  Watson  M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Bradford .„...  Oct.  1 

it  Ar          T  ,     l^>|Dlic  Libr.ary,  Holton-road Urban  District  CouncU    Hutchinson  and  Harding  Payne,  .^.rchitects.  11,  John-street,  W.C...    „  i 

ilJti   ^/'-i     %,     8."lly— Coastguard  Buildings Admiralty    The  Supt.  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devouport  2 

.'n;w  c  w  ^''''''l"".^'''''^''  Mills  Pumping  Station London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department,  County  Hall,  Spring  G.irdens,  S.W. 6 

umam,  b.w.— Two  Lodges  m  South  Park Borough  Council    Francis  Wood,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Engineer,  TownHall,  Fulham,  S.W. ...    „  7 
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BUILDINGS— tfonimuftf. 

"Watford— Additions  to  "Wards  at  "Workhouse  Guardians C.  P.  Ayres.  Architect.  Burvale,  "Watforl — 

Clitheroe— Roman  Catholic  Club T.  C.  Howard  Sandbach,  Archt,  15,  Richmond-terrace,  Blackburn...  — 

radiham— St.  Leonard's  National  Schools Thouias  Bell.  Architect.  14,  (irirashaw-strpet,  Burnley  — 

Ebbw  Vale— Rebuildinff  Drysiog  Tnn  Phillips  and  Sons,  Ltd John  J.  Swalwell,  Architect,  Steam  Packet  Chambers,  Newport,  Alon  — 

ConRett — Additions  to  House  at  Middles  Farm   R.  G.  IVIoore,  5,  Rosebeiy-terrace,  Consett  — 

Pontnewydd— AdditioDs  to  Bridge  End  Inn W,  Hancock  and  Co N.  M.  Brown,  A.R.I.B.A..  Dock-street,  Newport.  Mon — 

Chipstead,  Surrey— Residence  and  Outbuildings H.  G.  Gribble,  Architect,  Hill  View,  St.  John's,  near  Woking — 

Branksome— Public  I..ibrary,  Lake-road Samuel  J.  Newman.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Branksome,  Parkstone  — 

Trurn— Alterations  to  Premises Oscar  Blackford Silvanus  Trevail.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Truro 

Shepherd's  Bui^h,  W. — Shops  and  Flats,  Usb ridge-road  Palf^rave  and  Co.,  Architects,  28,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  — 

Leeds— Additions  to  House  and  Stables Mossley  and  Co.,  Estate  Agents,  fi.  Wormwald-row.  Leeds  — 

Clacton-on-Sea— Residence John  T.  Lack George  Gardiner.  Architect  1 1.  Marine -parade,  Clacton-oa-Sea — 

Harrogate— Farmhouse  at  Pannal  Ash   Bolshaw  and  Stevens.  Architects,  1,  Princes-street,  Harrogate    — 

Evenwood — House  A.  Maddison   Pe^g  and  Farrow,  Architects,  7.  Market-place,  Barnard  Castle  — 

Blackburn— Cottage  Homes  for  Disabled  Soldiers  M'Call  and  Robinson,  Architect.?,  7.  Tacketts- street,  Blackburn — 

Puifleet— Twenty  "Workmen's  Cottages V.  Millett,  72,  Bishopsgate-street  ■W■ithir^  E.C — 


Fydney— Generating  Set    

wliitechapel,  E.— Electric  Lighting  at  Infirmary    

Southend-on-Sea— Electrical  Plant  , 

Kirkcaldy— Wii-ing,  &:c.,  Memorial  Halls  

Glasgow—  "WiiiDg  Baths,  Baltic-street 

Rotberham — Electric  Watering-Car 

Madrid— -Telegraph  and  Telephone  Apparatus 

Rochdale— T'Dderground  Cables  and  Switchboard  Alterations 

Launceston,  Tasmania-Electric  Meters  (500)  

Dublin— Electric  Crane  (lOO-ton)  

Johannesburg— Plant 


Guardians F.  J.  Tootell,  Clerk,  Union  Offices.  74,  Val lance-road,  N.E 

Corporation "W.  E.  J.  Heenan,  M.I.E.E.,  Boro'  Elec.  Eng.,  8outhend-on-Sea  .... 

Corporation "Wm,  L.  Macindoe,  Town  Hull,  Kirkcaldy  

Corporation J.  Lindsay,  Clerk,  City  Chambers.  Glasgow 

Tramways  Committee H.  Hampton  Copnall,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Rotherham 

The  Director  General  of  Posts,  Madrid 

Guardians Shepherd  and  "Watney.  Greek-street  Chambers,  Leeds    

Corporation "Wm.  Corin.  City  Elec.  Engineer,  Launceston.  Tasmania    

Port  and  Docks  Board John  P.  Griffith,  M.I.C.E.,  East  Wall,  Dublin  Oct. 

Municipal  Council Mordey  and  Dawbara,  82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S."W i, 


ENaiNEERINa. 


Sept.  1* 

>.     M 


Woodford— Fire-Efcapcs Urban  District  Council    W.  Farrington.  Surveyor,  Woodford  Green,  Essex  

Edinburgh— Extending  Maudonald-road  Electiic  Station Corporation R.  Morham,  Citv  Architect.  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh 

Portsmouth— Pump  Repairs    A.  Holland.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth 

Okehampton— Fire-Escape  Town  Council Eras.  J.  Worden.  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Okehampton 

Fulham.  S.W.-Pumping-Plant  at  Baths  Borough  Council    R.  M.  Prescott.  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W 

Westend,  Southampton— Filter-Beds  South  Stoneham  Union  Guardians  ...  W.  H.  Mitchell.  Son,  and  Guttridge.  Architects,  Southampton  

Aultbea,  Ross-shire — Pier  at  Aird  Point    J.  Manners,  M.I.C.E.,  12.  Lombard-street,  Inverness 

Notlingham— Calender  at  Bagthorpe  Workhouse   Board  of  Guardians G.  Muncaster  Howard.  Clerk,  Poor  Law  Offices,  Nottingham  

Pittenweem—  Quay  and  Haibour  Excavation ,- Town  Council D.  and  C.  Stevenson,  84.  George-street,  Edinburgh 

Havre— Tidal  Quay M.  Renard,  Ingenieur  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  Havre 

Talgarth— Waterworks Hay  Rural  District  Council    R.  E.  W.  Benington,  M.LC.E.,  Bank  Buildings;.  Wolverhampton  .. 

Wimbledon— Heating  Chember  at  Echool  Education  Committee  Thomson  and  Pnmeroy.  Architects,  Hill-road,  Wimbledon 

Devizes— Bacteiia  Bfds ,  Urban  District  Council    BeesJey.  Son,  &-  Nicholls,  Engs.,  11,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Lichfield — Seweiage  Works Rural  District  Council W.  E.  Rogers,  Engineer.  Rugeley  

Bridlington-Lengthening  Clough  Bridge Corporation E.  R.Matthews.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bridlington... 

Worthing— Iron  Biidge Mitford  and  Laimditch  R.D.C E.  J.  Silcock,  Engineer,  King-street,  King's  Lynn  

Paddington,  W.-Four  Sweeping  Machines  Borough  Council    E.  B.  B.  Newton.  A.M.I.C.E..  Sur.,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W.  ... 

Stewarton— Storage  Reservoir  at  White  Loch  Town  Council W,  R.  Copland,  C.E..  146,  West  Regent-street.  Glasgow    

Bermondsey,  S.E.— Destructor.  &c Borough  Council    Kincaid,  Waller.  Manville.  and  Dawson.  29.  Great  George-st.,  S.W. 

Ii-thliDgborough- Pipelajing  (5J  miles) Urban  District  Coimcil    John  Waugh,  C.E  .  Sunbridge  Chambers,  Bradford    

JaPsy.Roumania— Waterworks Corporation M.  Paiano,  Engineer,  Technical  Office,  Jassy,  Roumania  

TithliDgborough— Engines   , Urban  District  Council    John  Waugh,  C.E.,  Sunbridge  Chambers,  Bradford    

Ecclos— Reconstructing  Monton  Bridge  Corporation C.  S.  AUott  and  Son.  46.  Brown-street.  Manchester 

Maitock- Water  Supply  Extension Yeovil  Rural  District  Council  Bailey-Denton  and  Partners.  MM. I. C.E. ,  9.  Bridge-street,  S.W.    ... 

Conway— Sewerage  and  Waterworks Rural  District  Council T.  B.  Farrington.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Trinity-square,  Llandudno  

Angram,  Bradford- Masonry  Dam  U»*^OCft.  by  130ft.) Corporation James  Watson,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bradford 

Bradford— Three  Senice  Reservoirs Corporation  ..  James  Watson,  Waterworks  Engineer.  Town  Hall  Bradford 

Nottingham— Pumping  Engines Water  Committee Stephm  Moore.  General  Manager.  St.  Peter's-square,  Nottingham  .. 

Greenwich.  S.E.— Four  5,00(H.P.  Steam-Engines  London  County  Council  The  Cltrk,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens.  S.W 

Vaushall.  S.W. —  Steel  Superstructure  of  New  Bridge London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department.  County  Hall,  Spiing  Gardens,  S.W.  ... 

Valletta.  Malta— Lift  Constructicn The  Receiver-General  and  Director  of  Contracts,  Malta.  Valletta   ... 

Cairo-Three  Road  Bridges  over  the  Nile  Ministry  of  Public  Works  The  C.  Intel.  Branch,  Boardof  Trade,  50.  Parliament-st.,  S.W.  (1904) 

Stamford— Stone-Breaking  Machine Corporation T.  W.  A.  Hayward,  A.M. I. C.E  ,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stamford  —     " 

FENCING    AND    WALLS. 

West  Mersea— Iron  Fencing  (220  yards) Lexden  and  Winstree  R.D.C J.  Ennals,  Surveyor.  Copford,  Sussex    Sept.  12 

Bradford— Alterations  to  Boundaiy  Walls School  Bcaid  T.  Garbutt,  Clerk,  Manor-road,  Bradford    ..     15 

liCeds-Boundary  Wall  and  Gates.' Springfield-strett    The  City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds 15 

Northampton— Horizontal  lion  Fencing  ,400  yards)  Corporation Alfred  Fidler,  A.M.I, C.E.,  Guildhall,  Northampton   .i     21 

Radclitfe— Stone  Fence  Walls.  \-c..  at  Cemetery Urban  District  Council    W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineei',  Radclitfe,  Lanes  m     26 

Wigan^BouDdary  Walls  at  Cemetery Burial  Board  W.  B.  Jolinson  and  i^ons,  Architects,  3',  King-street,  Wigan „     26 

Radclitfe— Ircn  Fencing  and  Gates  at  Cemetery  Urban  District  Council    W.  L.  RothWfll.  Engineer.  Radclitfe.  Lanes   „     8S 

Cape  Town— Fencing  Sheds,  Band  Stands,  Fcuntaice,  &c International  Exhibition    The  Offices,  Palmerston  Hou;e,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C — 

F"URNITURE    AND    FITTINQS. 

Selly  Oak- Furnishing  Woikbouse  Pavilion King's  Nortm  Union  Guardians R.  J-  Cuitis,^]erk,  Guildhall  Buildings.  Birmingham    Sept.n 


Feb.  1 


Oct. 


Exeter- School  Furniture Devon  County  Council The  County  Education  Office.  5\  Uueen-street,  Exeter  . 

Bagthorpe- Fui-nishing  Sanatorium  at  Woikhouse   Nottingham  Board  of  Guardians G.  Muncaster  Howard.  Clerk,  I'oor  Law  Ottices,  Nottingham 

Workscp-Furniehing  Isolation  Hospital Hospital  Committee F.  Hopkinson,  Architect,  40,  Bridge-street,  Worksop 


PAINTING. 

Plymouth— Woikmen's  Homes,  Prince  Rock James  Paton,  Borough  Engineer.  Plymouth   Sept.  12  j 

Ne'Htotimore- Villa A.  Cattanach,  Architect,  The  Lauitls,  Kingussie *t     1|  | 

Forres— Steading A.  and  W.  Reid  and  Witttt.  Architects,  Elgin t*     W  j 

Birmingham— Parish  Offices Guardians W.  H.  Ward,  Architect,  Faradise-strcet,  Birmingham  >i     }J  i 

Dew.sbuiy—  Cottage  Homes,  Healds-road  Guardians Joseph  Peace,  Clerk.  WelUngton-strtet,  Dewsbury  t>     1*  \ 

Saltash-Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools J.  H.  Pooley,  104,  Fore-street.  Saltash «  J 

Stratford,  E.— Abbey  Mills  Ptmpiig  Station London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Dept.,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W 0(A.    o| 

PLTTMBINQ    AND    GLAZING. 

Abergavenny-  Plumbing  Work  fSix  Months) Town  Council The  Borough  Surveyor.  Abergavenny    Sept.16 

Motherwell- Carnegie  Public  Libraiy Town  Council Greig,  Fairbairn.  and  McNiven,  Architects,  Edinburgh ,*     21 


Halifax- Silversmith's  Works  Charles  Homer 


Walsh  and  Nicholas,  Architects,  Museum  Chambers,  Halifax.. 


ROADS    AND    STREETS. 

Selby— Whirstoce  Sett  Paving Uiban  District  Council    Bruce  McG.  Gray,  A.M.I  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Selby...  Sept  j2| 


Rugby— Road  and  lark  Works Urban  District  Council    D.  G.  Macdonald.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor,  Rugby 

New  yhildon— Paving  Streets Uiban  District  Council    Charles  Heslop,  Surveyor,  Council  Chambers,  tShildon n 

Finchky,  N.— Wood-Paving  Gt.  Noith-id.  and  EastFinchley..  Uiban  District  Council    C.  J.  Jenkin,  A.M.I.C  E.,  Engineer.  Church  End,  Finchley » 

Sur))iton— Cartway  Approach Urban  District  Council    James  Bell,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Surbiton » 

Halifax — Private  Impruvement  "Works Highways  Committee  James  Lord,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  » 

Stockton-on-Tees- Improvement  Works Corporation M.  H.  Sykes,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  H;ill,  Stockton-on-Tees n 

North  Shields— Paving  Stiet-ts    Tynemouth  Coiporation John  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth    »• 

Isleworlh-Makmg-up  Giainger-road - Urban  District  Council    P.  G.  Parkman,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Houn-low,  W. -. i» 

Trovfbridge- Asphalt  Paving  (750  yards)  '. Urban  District  Council    H.  G.  Nicholson-Lailey,  Town  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Trowbridge...  ., 

Isleworih— Making-up  Nottingham-road  Urban  Dit-trict  Council    P.  G.  Parkman.  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hounslow,  W » 

Earlestown- Street  Works   , Newton-in-Slakerfteld  U.D.C The  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Earlest  jwn,  Lanes    »» 

Isleworth— Making-up  Castle-ioad  Urban  District  Council    P.  G.  Parkman,  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hounslow,  W »» 

Isleworth— Making-uji  Loring-road Urban  Di.strict  Council    P.  G.  Parkman.  Engineer,  Town  Uall,  Hounslow,  W >» 

Croydon— Making-up  Streets Rural  District  Council R.  M.  Chart,  F.S.L.  Town  Hall,  Croydon » 

Ashford.  Kent— Making-up  Queen's-road  Extension Urban  District  Council    William  Terrill,  Surveyor,  5,  North-Street,  Ashford,  Kent   »• 

Rugby-Forming  Park-road    Uiban  District  Council    D.  G.  Macdonald,  A. M.LC.E.,  Surveyor,  Rugby »» 

Southgate-Tar  Paving  (5.U0O  yards)  Urban  Di^trict  Council    C.  Griffin  Lawson.  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Palmer's  Green,  N »i 

Lytchett  Minster,  Dorset— Roads Sir  Elliott  Lees,  Bart.,  M.P R.  T.  S.  Seymour,  Surveyor,  Wimborne  v »■ 

ll:immer>mith,  W.— Making-up  Bracewell-road Borough  Council   H.  Thompson,  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Broadway,  Hammersmith   »» 

Chiswitk.  W.— Making-up  Airedale-av.  &  Compton-crtsctnt ..  Urbiin  District  Council    John  Barclay,  Surveyor.  Town  Uall,  Chiswick  ._• »» 

BHmmti>mith,  W.— Atphalling  Norland-ioad    Borough  Council   H.  Thi>mpson,  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Broadway.  Hammersmith    i, 

Batley— Street  Works    Town  Council O.  J.  Kirby.  Borough  Surveyor.  Branch-road.  Batley »» 

lJiimmei>niith.  W.— Asphalting  Cardross-ttreet Borough  Council    II.  Thompson,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Broadwav,  Hammersmith    »• 

Nel>on— Street  Works,  liowther-btreet    Streets  Committee B.  Ball.  A.M.I.C. E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Nelson   n 

WaHhnm!>tow- Street  Works Urban  District  Council    G.  W.  Holmes,  A.M  I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Waltham stow »> 

I.avtiiham—  Kerbing  Water-street  and  High-ttreet  Cosfi)id  Rural  District  Council Ernest  W.  Veale,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Bildeston   ~ 

Hippeiholme— Flagging,  ice Urban  District  Council    Geo.  W.  Thompson,  Surveyor,  Hipperholme  " 
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ACOUSTICS. 

ALL  attempts  to  explain  the  laws  whioli 
should  govern  the  planning  anrl 
arrangement  of  buildings  that  are  favourable 
to  sound  are  of  little  value  if  based  on  only 
one  of  the  conditions,  such  as  certain  pro- 
portions of  plan  and  height,  though  these 
may  much  facilitate  the  propagation  of  the 
waves  of  sound.  Theories  unfortunately  help 
architects  very  Kttle  on  questions  which 
depend  on  so  many  factors,  such  as  the 
purpose  of  the  building,  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  their  resonant  qualities, 
the  currents  of  air  in  the  building  as  deter- 
mined by  the  mode  of  ventilation,  the 
smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  walls,  the 
kind  of  roof  or  ceiling,  and  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  propagation  of  the  waves 
of  pound.  Yet  these  are  all  manageable 
ones ;  they  can  all  be  determined  b}-  ex- 
periment, and  we  can  find  out  much  about 
them.  For  example,  the  resonant  properties 
of  stone,  brick,  glass,  wood  of  various 
kinds,  iron,  plaster,  di-apery,  and  other 
substances  can  and  have  been  determined, 
and  we  have  only  to  apply  the  conclusions  to 
the  particular  building.  In  short  there  are 
no  two  buildings  that  can  be  properly  judged 
acoustically  on  the  same  basis  when  their 
materials  vary  considerably.  Their  walls  are 
of  different  materials  and  thickness :  one  may 
be  plastered,  the  other  panelled  with  wood. 
The  roof  or  ceiling  in  each  case  may  have 
differing  degrees  of  resonance,  be  of  different 
form,  one  have  timber  principals,  the  other 
perfectly  smooth  plaster  with  slight  moulded 
ribs,  or  one  be  coffered  with  a  flat  ceiling,  the 
other  arched  or  deeply  coved ;  the  sittings 
and  fittings  of  each  may  also  vary.  Apart 
from  structural  differences,  the  currents  of 
air  in  each  hall  or  room  may  be  in  different 
directions,  all  of  which  things  considerably 
modify  sound.  As  one  writer  on  the 
subject  has  said,  it  seems  strange  in  an 
age  of  specialised  knowledge  that  there 
should  not  be  certain  definite  data  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  bad  or  a  good  haU, 
or  to  what  its  defective  qualities  are  to  be 
attributed,  and  that  the  architect  should  not  be 
able  to  determine  in  advance  what  will  insure 

food  acoustic  properties.     "As  a  matter  of 
let,  however,''  he  points  out,   "there  is  no 
department    of    applied    science    to-day    in 
which  the  available  knowledge  is  so  deficient 
as  in  acoustics."     But  the   architect  has  to 
grope  his  way  in  the  dark ;  he  has  to  take 
the  few  strands  of  knowledge  which  experi- 
ment has  left,  and  try  to  find  out  for  himself 
the    qualities    and    points   which   are  most 
favourable    to    his    purpose.     Definite   data 
from  certain  conditions  ought  to  be  within 
|his  reach,  but  these  cannot  be  deduced  from 
a  limited  experience.     Thus  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  depend    in    every  case    upon  a 
icertain  shape  of  ceiling,  though  in  one  case 
We  knew  the  acoustics  were  good.     And  it 
Ihas  been  found  the  same  in  the  shape  and 
(proportions  of  a  hall.     The  same  plan  and 
dimensions     which     have     produced     good 
results  in  one  building  have  not  been  found 
successful  in  a  second  situated  on  another 
site,    so    that    we    cannot    arrive    at    any 
scientific    deduction   by  taking    the    result 
Ji  one  or  two  cases,   and  imagine  that  by 
ipplying  the  same  data   to  another   build- 
ing we  shall  be  sure  of  success.     Certain 
•esults  derived  from  personal  experience  are 
levertheless  of  value  if  thev  can  be  properlv 
ittested— that  is  to  say,  if  the  observers  are 
:areful  in  every  instance  to  record  the  exact 


conditions  of  the  building,  its  materials,  plan, 
and  structure  and  fittings  in  detail. 

AVe  are  not  now  discussing  the  subject 
systematically,  but  only  endeavouring  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been 
advanced.  More  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  experiment  in  America,  than  with  us. 
The  symphony  halls  which  have  been  erected 
of  late  years  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
cities  of  the  West,  have  directed  attention  to 
the  acoustical  properties  of  such  buildings 


an  audience  of  a  certain  number,  has  been 
compared  with  another  of  equal  size  but 
crowded  with  people.  Then  a  small  room  has 
been  compared  with  a  larger  one  of  like  form 
and  fittings  filled  with  an  audience.  But  these 
comparisons  have  gone  further ;  the  ([uestion 
of  the  effect  of  certain  bodies  and  substances 
in  absorbing  sound — a  very  important  factor 
in  determining  the  sound-conveying  properties 
of  a  room — has  been  studied,  and  the  results 
tabulated.   Various  objects,  it  is  well  known, 


At  Boston,  the  lately-erected  Symphony  Hall  |  absorb  or  deaden  sound  more  or  less  ;  thus 
is  one  of  the  first  buildings  erected  in  we  all  know  how  a  crowd  of  people  in  a  room 
America,  at  least,  where  scientific  planning  will  appreciably  deaden  the  sound  of  music, 
was  attempted.  Before  that  time  the  design  |  or  the  voice  compared  with  an  empty  room, 
of  these  buildings  was  largely  a  matter  of  '  or  one  occupied  only  by  a  few  persons.  The 
mere  guesswork.     It  has  been  asserted  that  J  audience,    in  short,  becomes   a   very  potent 


long 


building 


before  the  walls  of  that 
were  up,  it  was  known  with  accuracy 
what  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  audi- 
torium were  to  be.  The  confidence 
thus  felt  was,  it  is  stated,  due  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  an  eminent  physicist  of 
Hart'ard  University,  Air.  Wallace  C.  Sabine, 
assistant  professor  of  physics,  who  had  been 
studying  the  subject  for  many  years.  He 
had  been  asked  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
acoustic  defects  of  a  lecture-room,  which  led 
him  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
question.      Ilis    examinations  at  least  have 


absorber  of  the  sound.  A  number  of  women 
will  absorb  sound  to  a  greater  extent  than 
men,  because  of  their  dress,  and,  in  fact, 
each  individual  has  its  own  value  which 
can  be  determined  by  experiment.  Then 
again,  upholstery,  carpets,  cui-fains,  and 
drapery  in  a  room  have  a  very  decided 
effect  in  absorbing  or  deadening  sound, 
and  it  is  possible  to  put  a  value  to  each 
of  those  materials,  like  cushioned  seats,  a 
carpeted  floor,  and  draped  walls.  A  room 
which  suffers  from  confused  sounds  or  rever- 
beration, as   it   is   called,  is  often  remedied 


set  aside  as  worthless   the  popular  notions    by  theuseof  any  of  these  subst.auces.   We  may 
about  certain  proportions  that  had  previously  j  here  refer  to  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of 


been  held,  and  the  theories  of  authors.  There 
was.  as  we  have  said,  an  idea  that  if  one 
building  acoustically  perfect  was  copied  in 
its  general  plan  and  arrangement  in  another, 
the  s^cond  would  be  also  successful ;  but 
Professor  Sabine  shows  that  this  is  a  fallacy  : 
it  can  only  be  exactly  duplicated  if  the  con- 
ditions holding  in  the  model  are  also  followed 
in  the  materials  used,  the  wall  structure,  the 
proportion,  arrangement  of  fittings,  ventila- 
tion, itc.  It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  by  recent 
experimentalists  that  not  one  of  the  con- 
ditions or  details  can  be  varied  without  vary- 
ing the  results ;  but  that  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  effect  of  these  variations  so  that 
the  architect  can,  by  study,  find  out  before- 
hand what  such  and  such  change  will  do, 
and  thus  by  compensating  variations  preserve 
the  acoustical  properties  of  his  auditorium, 
or  of  any  auditorium  he  may  have  taken  as 
a  model.  In  short,  recent  experiment  and 
investigations  have  established  by  means  of 
certain  values  attached  to  certain  materials 
and  conditions  of  structure,  as  that  of 
absorption  of  sound  created  by  such  things 
as  di'apory  and  cushions  of  the  seats ;  that 
it  is  possible  scientifically  to  reproduce  the 
same  effects  by  making  compensatory  varia- 
tions in  the  planning_or  structural  conditions. 
The  music  hall  we  have  mentioned  was 
planned  on  these  principles.  The  architects, 
McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  of  New  York, 
visited  Europe  and  consulted  the  scientific 
authorities  of  France  and  Germany  ;  the 
Greek  plan  of  theatre  was  thought  too 
bold  an  experiment  for  a  music  hall, 
and  the  well-known  auditorium  in  Leipsic 
(the  Gewandhaus)  was  too  small  in 
capacity  to  bo  selected  as  a  model.  The 
Boston  hall,  its  stage  recess,  sloping  floor, 
and  tiers  of  galleries,  with  its  increased  seating 
capacity,  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  old  hall  i  because,  as  it  is 
only  in  certain  acoustical  results,  and  not  in  t  difference   whether 


absorbents  in  preventing  reverberation  or 
echo.  Many  of  our  public  halls  and  public 
edifices  are  spoiled  by  reverberation,  which 
renders  them,  even  when  filled  by  people, 
defective  for  musical  and  other  perform- 
ances. In  such  rooms  the  voice  resounds, 
and  is  audible  for  several  seconds  after  it 
emanates  from  the  speaker,  producing  a 
confused  noise  very  distressing  to  the 
audience.  Listening  to  a  speaker  or  vocalist 
becomes  wearisome.  In  the  case  of  a  lecture- 
room  in  New  York,  this  defect  was  remedied 
by  placing  in  it  a  large  number  of  cushions, 
and  exposing  their  larger  surfaces  to  the 
sound,  by  which  it  is  stated  the  reverbera- 
tion was  reduced  to  about  a  fifth  of  what  it 
had  been.  They  acted  as  absorbents  of  the 
undesirable  reverberation.  We  all  know, 
too,  what  a  difference  it  makes  to  the  sound 
of  a  room  when  a  carpet  is  laid  down.  Before, 
the  voice  of  a  person  or  the  tread  of  feet  makes 
a  noisy  reverberating  sound  ;  after  the  floor 
is  covered  the  sound  is  clear.  Even 
curtains  hung  in  a  room  have  remedied  the 
excessive  reverberation,  and  rendered  the 
acoustic  qualities  tolerable.  Then  there  are 
other  kinds  of  absorbing  materials.  There 
is,  for  instance,  glass,  which  is  a  large  factor 
in  the  construction  of  halls  and  concert- 
rooms.  If  we  take  the  open  window  as 
representing  the  unit,  the  absorption  of  glass 
is  expressed  by  the  fraction  '02.5,  a  very 
small  quantity.  Pine  boarding  is  expressed 
by  -OGl,  a  rather  larger  fraction.  A  settee 
upholstered  in  hair  and  leather  has  a  value 
of  1-10;  while  a  settee  of  ash  has  a  value 
of  ■039.  These  values  or  comp.arisons  of 
absorption  are  of  great  use,  as  they  enable 
the  architect  to  rectify  any  excess  or  defect 
of  the  reverberating  qualities  of  his  structure. 
The  open  window  is  thus  taken  as  the  unit, 
stated,  "it  makes  no 
the    sound   escapes  into 


the  architectural  means  by  which  these  the  open  air  or  is  transformed  into  heat  in 
results  were  attained.  The  new  hall  contains  some  substance."  and  an  equal  area  of 
about  175,000  cubic  feet  more  than  the 'any  other  material  is  compared  with  this 
German  one,   yet  it  is  stated  that,  owing  to  i  unit    as    a     standard.      One    writer     says : 

are  the  figures  for  persons 


skilful  calulation  and  careful  balancing,  the 
reverberation  of  the  former,  as  expressed  in 
the  formulas  prepared  at  Harvard,  is  2'31 
against  230  in  the  Leipsic  hall.  How  has 
this  result  been  accomplished  ?  The  re- 
searches at  the  Harvard  University  have 
embraced  all  the  conditions  and  details  of 
buildings  likely  to  influence  the  acoustics. 
The  most  minute  investigations  have  been 


' '  More   curious 

or  for  an  audience  c»  mnssi-.  A  woman 
absorbs  more  than  a  man  for  the  reason  that 
her  dress  offers  a  greater  surface.  For  the 
same  reason  a  person  sitting  in  a  scattered 
audience  absorbs  more  than  he  would  if  he 
were  one  of  a  crowded  audience.  An  audience 
is  reckoned  as  a  bounding  surface,  like  a  floor, 
in  these  calculations,  and  its  area'  measured 


made  to  ascertain  the  variations  of  different  !  in  metres."  A  table  of  compar.ative  values 
halls  or  rooms.  For  example,  the  acoustic  gives  for  an  audience  per  metre  'OG,  for  an 
effects  of  a  room  of  certain  size  and  shape,  for  .  audience  per  person  '44  ;  isolated  woman  -oi, 
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isolated  man  ^S.     It  is  sufficient  here  to  give 
these  few  instances  of  the  effect  and  values  of 
absorbing  surfaces,  as  they  show  how  large 
a  part  they  play  in  the  acoustical  result.     A 
certain  amount  of  resonance  is  desirable  in 
hall  or  lecture-room.     A  hall  without  it  is 
neither  good  for  music  nor  the  voice,  and  it 
is  this  particular  quantitj'  that  it  is  desirable 
to  retain.     For    musical    performances   the 
exact  proportion   of  resonance  to   the  other 
(quality   of  deadness   or  absorption   is  con- 
sidered    more     necessary     than     for     the 
voice,   as    the    tones    of    music    are  purer 
in     quality,     and      more      susceptible      to 
interference  :     but    one    writer    says     "  in- 
vestigation  has  failed    to    discover   a   hall 
thoroughly  satisfactory  for  music  which  was 
not  equally  good  for  the  voice."     The  same 
writer,  Mr.   C.  II.  Blackall,  in  the  Tichno- 
f/nipli   of    the    Illinois   University,   says : — 
"  Another  popular  fancy  is  that  every  struc- 
ture has  its  exact  note  in  a  musical  scale. 
.  .  .  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  it.     Nor 
can  I  find  that  a  hall  has  an  individual  pitch 
to  which  a  speaker  must  accord  his  voice. 
It  would  be  a  poor  hall  indeed  m  which  a 
speaker   would    be   at    his  best  in  only  one 
pitch,    and    such    halls    practically    do   not 
exist."     AVe  are  not  discussing  theories  here, 
nor  do  we  express  our  views  on  the  above 
opinion  ;  but  it  has  been  almost  proved  by 
authorities  on  the  science  that  every  building 
or  room  has   its  particular   "  note,"    which 
depends  largely  on  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed,  just  as  every  violin  or  instru- 
ment has  a  not«  of  its  own. 

Pi-actically,  the  best  proportions  of  a  hall, 
or  its  relative  length,  breadth,  and  height,  are 
questions  which  the  architect  desii'es  to  find 
out.  Authorities  differ  much  as  to  these 
dimensions.  One  author  says,  a  perfect 
hall  for  music  should  be  as  2  to  3  to  5 ; 
another  as  1  to  1  to  2,  but  one  may  dismiss 
these  theories  as  mere  guesses.  The  author 
we  last    quoted    refers  to  the    well-known 


Leipsic  hall  we  have  noticed,  and  also  to  the 
Steinert    Hall    in    Boston,     in    which    the 
auditorium  is  about  GO  per  cent,  longer  than 
the  width,   and  the  \ridth  increases  towards 
the  rear,  the  side  walls  not  being  parallel,  as 
being  one  of  the    best  places  for  chamber 
music  ;  but  he  mentions  another  hall  in  the 
same  city  which  is  much  broader  than  it  is 
long,  but  which  is  deficient  in  the  quality 
and  volume    of    the    music.      The  hall  of 
Tremont    Temple  in  Boston  is    a  rectangle 
120ft.  long  and  70ft.  wide,  and  its  acoustical 
qualities   for   both   vocal    and  instiumental 
music  are  said  to  be   perfect.     Thus  these 
examples  point  to  an  elongated  plan  ;  but  the 
author  thinks  a  better  plan,  considering  both 
the    acoustics    and    the    lines    of    sight,    is 
a  square  auditorium  which  limits  the  width 
to  90ft.,  as  beyond  that  width  the  extreme 
sides   are   apt    to    suffer.       We    have  here 
a  great  variety  of  American   opinion  as  to 
plan.     One  set  of  authorities  advocate  elon- 
gated rectangles ;  other  writers  a  square  or 
rectangular  auditorium  of  greater  width  than 
length  :  a  third  set  advocate  a  trumpet-shaped 
building,     diverging     outwards     from    the 
orchestra.     The  theory  of  the  conduction  or 
propagation  of  sound  appears  to  favour  the 
last  idea  ;  but  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter, 
as  this  type  of  haU  requires  the  side  walls 
to  diverge  or  bevel  outwards,  and  the  ceiling 
to  follow  the  same  lines,  while  the  floor  must 
be  raised  at  the  back  of  hall.     We  have  seen 
designs  for  concert-halls  based  on  this  theory, 
and  a  few  years  ago  certain  designs  sent  in 
for  a  hall  of  this  description  for  one  of  ten 
Institute  prizes  were  planned  with  the  lines 
of  walls  and  roof  arranged  on  this  principle. 
The   author  we    have    mentioned   saj'S   a 
"rectangular  auditorium — whether  concert- 
hall    or    theatre — should    not    have  a  rect- 
angular proscenium.     In  theati'es  which  are 
good  acoustically,  it  is  found  that  the  walls  im- 
mediately preceding  the  opening  orproscenium 
are  built  at  a  slight  bevel  outwards,  and  the 
ceiling  over  the  fronts  of  these  boxes  and 


connecting  the  two  sides  is  slightly  arched 
on  the  bevel  corresponding  to  the  angle  of 
the  sides,"  and  he  instances  the  Auditorium 
Theatre  of  Chicago,  which  is  a  great  success. 
In  this  building  "  the  bevelled  walls  on  each 
side  of  the  proscenium  are  can-ied  out  into 
the  auditorium,  and  there  appears  reasonable 
ground  for  the  theory  that  the  sound  issuing 
from  the  stage  is  in  a  measure  directed  and 
equalised  towards  the  audience."     There  is 
little  doubt  this  bevelling  of  the  walls  and 
ceiling  outward  from  the  stage  is  conducive 
to  the  proper  conduction  of  the  sound,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  in  nearly  all  theatres  which  are 
acoustically  successful  this  arrangement  has 
been  followed.     We  may   again  quote  Mr. 
Blackall:  "  In  my  judgment  it  is  essential 
that  the  main   ceiling    of    any  auditorium 
should  be  slightly  varied  in  level — that  is  to 
say,   not  one  unbroken  surface — and  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  distinct  breaks,  either 
ty  beams,  ribs,  or  some  other  architectural 
device,  so  that  any  sound-waves  which  might 
be  supposed  to  impinge  on  the  ceiling  w(mld 
be  scattered  and   dispersed  rather  than  re- 
flected to  the  audience.     Any  arrangement  of 
domed  surfaces,  however,impliesacertain  risk. 
There  are  very  few  instances  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  of  domed  auditoriums 
which  were  wholly  successful  acoustically, 
while  there  are  a  number  of  instances   in 
which  a  dome  was  presumably  the  cause  of 
poor  acoustic  properties.     The  Paris  Opera 
House  is  one  striking  instance."     The  same 
writer  does  not  think  the  form  of  balconies 
and  galleries  have  any  relation  to  the  acoustic 
qualities  of  a  house,  nor  that  a  wide  ' '  over- 
hang" with  "pockets"  under  the  galleries 
is  necessarily  bad  ;  and  he  says  that  Tremont 
Temple,  which  has  a  very  deep  pocket  under 
the  gallery,  is  faultless  in  this  respect.     But 
deep     overhanging     balconies    may    create 
awkward    sight  -  lines     and    other    incon- 
veniences.    The   author,    as   we  have   seen, 
advocates  well-broken   ceilings,   but  thinks 
the  walls  are  better  unbroken.     In  the  new 
Boston  Symphony   Hall  the  side  walls  are 
broken   by  pilasters    and  deep  niches,   and 
these  breaks  he  thinks  have  not  aided  sound. 
Sanders'  theatre  in  Harvard  University  has 
a  broken  celling  and  plain  walls,  and  suc- 
cessful theatres  show  the  same  ti'eatment.    A 
slight  cove  between  the  wall  and  ceiling  im- 
proves the  effect,  and  certainly  the  appearance, 
but  a  large  cove,  unless  well  broken  up  in  its 
horizontal  dimension,  is  a  source  of  trouble. 
So  the  author  concludes :  "So,  then,  the  ideal 
auditorium  would  seem  to  be  one  with  a  very 
elaborate    ceiling,     rather   simple    walls,    a 
width  of  perhaps  SOft.  or  90ft.,  and  a  depth 
of  perhaps  100ft.  or   lljft.,  with  projecting 
proscenium  walls  set  at  an  angle  to  the  centre 
line,  and  an  arched  ceiling  overhead.     I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  theatre  which  follows 
these  Unes  in  which  bad  acoustic  properties 


construction,  which  has  proved  satisfactory. 
The  bevelled  or  splayed  walls  of  a  chancel  or 
hall  recess  need  not  be  built  as  solid  as  the 
walls,  but  may  be  so  formed  by  partitions 
inside,  which  would  give  greater  resonance. 

Other  details  may  be  noticed,  but  of  these 
we  may  speak  in  another  article.  The  height 
of  a  platform  for  a  concert-hall  has  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  confining  the  body  of 
sound,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  lowered 
ceiling  ;  but  musicians  differ  in  opinion.  At 
the  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  intended  for  piano 
recitals,  it  was  thought  the  best  results  would 
be  obtained  by  placing  the  piano  on  the  floor  ; 
but  on  the  score  of  sight  a  raised  platform  is 
desirable.  The  question  of  materials  used  in 
construction  cannot  be  discussed  here.  As 
we  have  said,  the  science  of  acoustics  has 
reached  a  more  practical  stage,  and  the  archi- 
tects of  our  concert-halls,  lecture-rooms,  and 
theatres  have  to  consider  many  other  things 
besides  plan  and  proportion,  and  to  adopt 
materials  and  finishings  that  will  assist  rather 
than  destroy  the  results  of  good  planning ; 
they  have  to  take  into  account  the  resonant 
as  well  as  absorbent  qualities  of  the  mate- 
rials they  use  and  their  mode  of  finish,  and 
to  calculate  beforehand  the  proportion  of 
audience  and  the  values  attached  to  up- 
holstered seats  and  accessories. 


have  developed.'"     The  type  of  building  or 
hall  thus  indicated  appears  to  have  common 
sense  in   its  favour.     Most  of   our   old  and 
modern  churches  are  based  on  this  type  and 
proportion,  except  that  the  walls  of  chancel, 
which  may   be   regarded  as   a   sort   of  pro- 
scenium, are  not  bevelled.     There  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  in  one  or  two  modern  churches 
where  the  architect  has  bevelled  the  eastern 
bay  of  his  arcades  and  clerestory  towards  the 
chancel  arch,  and  has  at  the  same  time  rediiced 
the  height  of  his  nave  vault  over  this  portion. 
The  late  Mr.  Street,  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  Kennington,  has  carried  out  this 
bevelling  of  the  nave  walls  at  the  chancel 
end  with  undoubted  success  to  the  acoustics, 
and  the  apsidal-ended  chancel  also  aids  the 
effect.     One   of  the  designs    submitted    for 
Liverpool  Cathedral    adopted   in    a  marked 
manner  the  same  plan  of  converging  the  lines 
of  nave  to  the  narrowed  chancel   or  choir. 
The  result  in  both  these  instances  is  to  give 
a  wider  nave    for    congregational  use  than 
wou'd    otherwise    be   practicable.      Mr.    J. 
Cubitt,  in  several  of  his  executed  Congrega- 
tional churches,  has  shown  a  similar  mode  of 


BUILDING  AT   BBIGHTON. 

LIKE    many  seaside  towns   which    have 
outgrown  their    primitive  and   mixed 
character  as  fishing  villages  and  quiet  resorts. 
Brighton  has  lost  much  of  its  earlier  attract- 
iveness to  the  visitor,  and  is  yearly  assuming 
the  position  of  a   large  and  populous  town 
near  the  sea,  fuU  of  fiie  shops,  and  made  to 
look  as  much  like  London  as  possible.    With 
the  very  increase  of  its  area  and  population, 
the  elements  which  contributed  to  its  position 
as  the  "  Queen  of  English  Watering  Places" 
are   gradually    disappearing,    for    whatever 
aids  in  the  promotion  of  the  seaside  resort, 
and  gives  it  its  distinct  character  and  charm 
is  positively  hostile  to   those  signs  of  town 
growth.     The  great  seaside  town  of  Sussex  is 
an  illustration.     Northwards,  eastwards,  and 
westwards,   wherever  the  eye  travels,  it  is 
enlarging  its  boundaries  to  an  extent  which 
would     have     defied      expectation     only     a 
decade    or    two    ago.     "\Vhat    seemed  im- 
passable    barriers     to     its     growth    in    a 
northerly  direction — the  hiUy  downs — have 
yielded  to  the  encroachments  of  the  specu- 
lative   builder.     Visitors    to    the  Southern 
watering-place,   as  they   pass  Preston,  will 
find  steep  hills  entirely  covered  with  serried 
lines  of  brick  and  slate.     These  rows  of  new 
houses  climb  up  the  inclines  by  a  succession 
[of  steps,   tin  now   very  little    of  the 
slopes  are    visible  :    they  appear 


grass 
incrusted 
with  a  covering  of  stucco  and  slates,  which  is 
certainly  not  agreeable  to  the  artistic  sense. 
The  rural   charm   of  the  green  hillside  has 
disappeared,  and  a  dark  coating  of  human 
habitations  has  taken  its  place.     The  sti-eets 
are  laid  out  in  long  straight  lines  from  north 
to  south,  many  of  them  of  considerable  steep- 
ness :  these  are  intersected  by  other  straight 
streets  of  houses,  which  fall  rapidly  on  either 
side.     From  The  Level— now    a  pubhc  re- 
creation ground — three  main  roads  diverge : 
the  Ditchling-road,    Lewes-road,  and  Elm- 
grove.     Two  of  these  are  exceedingly  steep, 
and    are   traversed   by  lines   of   traniways. 
The  facilities  afforded'by  the  corporation  for 
rendering  these  northern  heights  of  the  town 
accessible  by  means  of  the  splendid  service  of 
electric   tramcars  have  been   the  means  of 
rapidly  developing  the  building  estates,  and, 
really,  of  indii-ectly   spoiling  the  scenery  of 
the  Downs.  And  what  is  the  class  of  building 
that  has  been  erected  ?  The  interminable  rows 
of  commonplace  red  -  brick  and   slated  -ro"^ 
dwellings  which  are  rendering  the  subuibs  ot 
London  in  every  direction  so  distressingly 
monotonous  and"  wearisome.     The  elevations 
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to  the  new  roads  and  streets  are  of  the 
"jerry''  builders'  style,  though  here  and 
there  a  few  rows  of  houses  of  a  better  kind 
are  built.  In  some  of  these  the  front  of  each 
house  consists  of  a  gabled  portion  containing 
the  main  rooms  in  two  or  three  stories,  and 
the  entrance  portion  recessed  a  little,  with  an 
entrance-door  beneath  a  lean-to  roof  sup- 
ported on  corbels.  In  other  cases  the 
^'rout  door  is  merely  placed  in  the  flat 
brick  wall  of  the  front,  surrounded  by 
the  pretentious  stone  pilasters  and  carved 
arched  head  so  well  known  to  the 
London  suburban  resident,  while  the  same 
lavish  carved  stonework  embellishes  the  bay 
windows,  usually  carried  up  two  stories. 
Here  and  there  another  variety  of  elevation 
is  to  be  seen,  in  which  gables  filled  with  so- 
called  "half-timbering,"  but  which  is  often 
cement  framework  filled  in  with  stucco  or 
roughcast  panels,  is  introduced.  The  gabled 
bay  window  is  a  common  feature  :  the  gable 
is  sometimes  half-timbered,  and  overhangs 
the  bay.  A  few  attempts  to  produce  pic- 
turesque fronts  are  seen,  but  they  are  few. 
These  rows  of  dwelling-houses,  or  "villas," 
as  they  are  often  called,  ascend  the  hillsides 
by  steps,  with  a  regularity  that  tries  the 
most  ardent  believer  in  straightness,  and 
even  makes  him  wish  for  a  few  more  cross- 
roads, or  a  bend  or  two  in  the  street,  to 
relieve  the  dulness  of  the  scene.  Why  these 
main  roads,  which  diverge  in  different  direc- 
tions, should  have  been  planned  perfectly 
straight  we  areata  loss  to  understand,  when 
they  might  have  been  arranged  to  follow  the 
contour  lines,  and  thus  give  a  little  variety 
to  the  roads.  The  Ditchling,  the  Lewes,  and 
the  Elms-grove  roads  are  all  tramway  roads, 
and  building  has  extended  in  their  directions 
to  the  very  boundary  of  the  Parliamentary 
borough.  These  main  thoroughfares  intersect 
numerous  cross  streets,  some  at  right  angles, 
others  obliquely.  Even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Brighton  Cemetery  small  houses 
are  rising,  and  round  Preston  Park  a  dense 
new  neighbourhood  has  grown  up,  as  anyone 
may  see  who  travels  by  railway,  the  steep 
cliffs  to  the  west  of  which  are  crested  by 
terraces.  The  heights  above  sea-level  of  some 
of  these  roads  are  considerable.  Taking  the 
reduced  Ordnance  Map  published  by  Bicon 
and  Co.,  we  find  the  rise  of  the  Ditchling- road 
at  the  boundary  of  the  borough  as  349ft., 
while  at  its  commencement  near  the  Level 
the  figure  is  87ft.  These  data  show  the  very 
steep  rise  of  the  roads  which  have  been 
formed  over  the  Downs  in  all  directions. 
The  local  materials  —  flint  and  brick — 
have  been  pleasingly  combined  in  many 
instances,  the  flintwork  forming  the  main 
surface  of  wall,  with  courses  and  dres- 
sings round  the  window  openings  of  red 
brick :  the  result  is  pleasing.  Stucco  is  also 
largely  used  in  the  town,  and  many  of  the 
new  buildings  are  faced  with  it.  Perhaps  in 
no  town  in  England  do  we  find  better  cement 
and  stucco  fronts,  the  architectural  dressings 
being  all  run  or  moulded  in  this  material. 
The  stuccoed  terraces,  crescents,  and  squares 
from  Hove  to  Kemp  Town  exhibit  the  exten- 
sive sway  which  stucco  architecture  held  here 
during  the  last  century,  when  Brighton  was 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperitv.  In  Hove  the 
mania  for  building  is  also  evident.  The 
Vallance  Estate  has  some  nice  brick  and 
tiled-roof  villas  designed  in  a  picturesque 
style,  in  which  half-timber  work,  tile-hang- 
uig,  roughcast,  and  other  features  of  the 
Old  English  timbered  style  are  introduced  ; 
but,  as  usual,  there  is  in  many  of  these 
houses  an  effort  to  produce  the  picturesque 
at  the  sacrifice  of  more  important  qualities. 
^''6  wooden  balcony  is  a  feature  in  many  of 
the  houses  ;  but  this  can  be  easily  overdone. 
Along  the  main  tramway-road  the  houses 
are  of  the  most  depressing  and  commonplace 
kind.  ^ 

Very  little  of  a  distinctly  architectural 
character  has  been  done  of  late.  Two  banks 
at  each  corner    of    North  -  street    may   bo 


noticed.  Both  are  built  of  Portland  stone, 
with  grey  granite  iii  the  basement  story  in 
one  instance.  The  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank  at  the  west  corner  has  a  tooled  grey 
granite  basement  with  stone  above.  The 
windows  are  mullioned,  and  there  is  a  corner 
octagon  turret  springing  from  the  circular 
pedimental  head  of  the  corner  entrance 
rather  boldly.  This  is  crowned  by  a  bell- 
shaped  cupola  of  stone,  but  with  a  not  very 
elegant  termination.  The  London  and 
County  Bank  at  the  opposite  corner  is  also 
of  Portland  stone,  and  massively  treated  in 
the  details.  The  lower  story  is  the  most 
successful  part  of  the  design.  The  windows 
are  divided  by  bold  rusticated  pilasters  with 
alternate  blocks  or  courses  of  stone  and 
red  Mansfield  ;  but  it  is  the  way  these  piers 
are  separated  from  the  windows  or  accentuated 
that  is  worth  notice.  There  is  a  double 
break  on  each  side  of  pilaster — first  a  narrow, 
flat  face,  and  then  a  quarter-round  recess  on 
plan,  which  forms  a  kind  of  channel  between 
the  window  architrave  and  the  pilasters,  afford- 
ing a  good  shadow  round  the  windows,  and 
serve  to  break  up  the  front.  Above,  the 
f.arade  is  less  noticeable.  Instead  of  narrow 
pilasters  or  architraves  on  each  side  of  the 
windows,  there  is  a  wide  panel  of  about  half 
the  width  of  opening,  carved  with  an 
Arabesque  ornament  in  low  relief,  and  the 
same  kind  of  relief  is  seen  on  each  side  of 
the  main  entrance  at  the  corner.  A  little 
higher  up  North-street  is  another  bank,  the 
"  London,  City,  and  Midland,''  at  the  corner 
of  Bond-street.  It  is  also  of  stone.  The  main 
ground  and  story  has  an  order  of  columns 
{ Doric^  resting  on  a  stylobate  of  grey  granite. 
There  is  a  corner  granite  doorway  with  pedi- 
ment, and  above  is  a  recessed  circular  turret 
crowned  by  a  lead  cupola.  The  turret  has 
two  engaged  columns,  and  is  well  treated  in 
the  design. 

The  recently-built  Free  Public  Library 
next  the  Dome  is  designed  in  the  style  of  the 
Pavilion.  The  entrance-hall  is  lined  with 
keramic  glazed  tiles  in  shades  of  light  green, 
with  an  ornamental  dado  in  dark  blue  and 
green,  the  stairs  being  separated  by  an  arch- 
way of  cusped  arches  of  the  type  seen  at  the 
Eoyp.1  Pavilion,  supported  on  capitals  of  the 
same  Moorish  or  Indian  style.  The  news- 
room on  the  ground  floor  is  well  lighted  by 
large  windows  facing  (^'hurch-street.  The 
lending-library  is  also  a  spacious  room  of 
considerable  length,  top-lighted  by  a  lantern 
skylight.  Above  the  news-room  is  the 
reference  -  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
panelled  with  three  small  cupolas  of  tinted 
glass,  which  give  a  soft  subdued  light.  The 
pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  new  Palace  Pier, 
(which  is  about  1,700ft.  in  length)  is  a  spacious 
structure  of  its  kind.  The  auditorium  is 
covered  by  a  bold  segmental  roof  springing 
from  small  cantilevers  which  project  over 
the  side  passages.  It  is  divided  by  large 
and  small  ribs  with  longitudinal  timbers 
or  purlins,  which  form  deep  coffers.  These 
are  stencilled,  and  the  scheme  of  colour — deep 
red,  blue,  and  green — is  effective.  Along  the 
crown  of  roof  the  coffers  form  a  series  of 
open  lights.  The  hall  is  well  ventilated  by 
exhausts  along  this  level,  and  the  seating  is 
in  curved  rows,  and  is  inclined  from  platform 
of  orchestra  to  the  back  of  hall.  The  ribs 
are  plain  and  rectangular  in  section,  but 
have  painted  ornaments  in  the  sides  and 
soffits.  The  cut  cusped  brackets  are  also 
painted.  The  design  and  decoration  are 
noticeable  chiefly  for  the  employment  of  a 
mechanical  method,  the  circular  cusps  of 
cantilevers  which  are  repeated  in  the  arcading 
between  the  side  pillars.  Those  arcades  of 
cuspings  are  made  of  pieces  of  wood  turned 
to  the  same  curvature,  so  that  the  design  is 
a  repetition  of  arcs  of  circles,  and  the 
decoration  is  also  a  good  example  of  sten- 
cilled patterns  and  frets  applied  to  pillars, 
ribs,  and  coffers  of  roof. 

The  sea-walls  and  promenades  of  the 
Brighton  Front   are  probably   as  extensive 


as  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  massive  con- 
crete groynes  which  protect  the  beach  from 
the  ravages  of  the  sea  have  well  answered 
their  purpose,  and  even  the  great  storm  of 
September  10  last  week — a  record  storm, 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten — has  not 
done  any  considerable  damage  to  these  useful 
breakwater?.  To  show  the  violence  of  the 
waves  on  this  occasion,  we  may  mention  that, 
in  spite  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
groynes,  on  one  portion  of  the  front,  between 
the  two  piers,  the  concrete  and  asphalto 
parade  was  undermined  and  broken  away 
for  a  considerable  distance;  and  Volk's  Elec- 
tric Eailwaj-,  which  now  runs  partly  on  the 
shore  and  partly  on  a  timber  viaduct  above 
the  beach,  was  undermined  near  Kemp 
Town ;  the  concrete  and  ballast  have  been 
washed  away  from  below  the  metals,  leaving 
them  suspended  in  places.  But  much  greater 
havoc  would  have  resulted  to  the  beach  and 
lower  parades  had  not  the  concrete  groynes 
and  walls  been  constructed,  and  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  both  Brighton  and  Hove 
deserve  the  best  thanks  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  all  visitors  for  their  efforts  to  render 
the  great  sea-frontage — the  King's-road — 
worthy  of  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  longest 
and  best  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  much  to 
interest  the  architectural  tourist  in  the  heart 
of  rural  Sussex.  There  is  Cuckfield,  possess- 
ing two  tine  examples  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Cuckfield 
Park  House  is  a  stately  mansion  rn  -  shaped 
in  plan,  though  much  restored  and  altered, 
so  that  its  earlier  form  is  obscured,  and  with 
exquisite  wainscoting  to  the  walls  and  noble 
fireplaces ;  and  there  is  Oakenden,  perhaps 
better  known.  Cuckfield  Church  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  its  architectural  details 
and  monuments,  and  there  is  Slaugham 
Church,  Slaugham  Place,  and  other  examples 
visited  only  the  other  day  by  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society  ;  but  on  these  beauti- 
ful old  houses  and  churches,  romantic  in 
their  surroundings,  we  have  no  space  to 
descant. 


THE    BRITISH    ASSOCIATION    AT 
SOUTHPORT. 

THE  second  visit  of  the  British  Association 
to  Southport,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  which  has  taken  place  during  tl^e  past  week, 
has  not  been  characterised  by  any  outstanding 
features  of  interest,  and  the  attendance  of  members 
has  been  much  below  the  average,  less  than  two 
thousand  tickets  of  admission  having  been  issued. 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  instead  of  devoting  his 
presidential  address  to  spectrum  analysis,  the 
observation  of  the  sunspots,  or  some  other  phase 
of  quasi-astronomical  investigation  usually  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  made  an  appeal  to  the 
British  Government  for  twenty-four  millions  for 
the  endowment  of  at  least  eight  new  universities 
— a  cool  request  to  which  the  long-suffering  tax- 
payer will  not  very  readily  respond  ! 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we  notice 
a  few  of  the  papers  read  of  special  interest  to  our 
readers.  A  fuller  report  of  the  pi'oceedinga 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Enyliah 
Michanic  and  World  of  Science. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    AXD    MILITARY    IMPOETA.VCE 
OF    GEOLOGY. 

In  hia  presidential  address  to  the  Section  of 
Geology,  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  secretary  of 
the  Geological  Society,  considered  the  practical 
uses  of  such  training  in  getting  a  topographical 
knowledge  of  a  country — instancing  the  recent 
war  in  South  Africa — which  might  be  of  immense 
military  value.  He  also  dealt  with  the  import- 
ance of  geological  knowledge  in  connection  with 
all  economic  questions  relating  to  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  respect  of  the 
coming  exhaustion  of  our  preseat  coalfields,  and 
the  paramount  necessity  of  corrdct  and  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  of  those  new  and  deeper 
strata  which  will  then  have  to  be  worked,  and  in 
conclusion  urged  the  necessity  for  the  study  of 
geological  maps  and  the  more  general  teaching  of 
economic  geology. 

W.VTER    SCPl'LY    FOR    TOWNS. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawkeslfy,  past-president  of  the 
Institute  of    Civil    Engineers,    stated    that   the 
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advances  in  recent  years  in  themital  science,  and 
the  application  of  the  science  of  hacteriology  to 
the  examination  of  water,  had  led  to  the  con- 
demnation of  water  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  deemed  to  be  perfectly  suitable  for  a 
town  supply.  AVhilst  fully  appreciating  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  most  careful 
examination  of  water  supplied  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, he  thought  that  people  were  sometimes 
unnecessarily  alarmed  by  the  results  obtained. 
Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  and  looking 
to  the  healthy  condition  of  towns  which  for  many 
years  had  been  supplied  with  water  from  sources 
now  regarded  with  suspicion,  he  thought  that  the 
teachings  of  chemistry  and  bacteriology  were  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  A  Koyal  Com- 
mission recently  recom  nended  that  a  Ciovernment 
department  be  established,  and  endowed  with 
enormous  powers  of  interference  with  the  action 
and  discretion  of  the  bodies  intrusted  by  Tarlia- 
ment  with  the  responsibility  of  the  administration 
of  water  supplies  :  but  it  behoved  these  bodies  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  recommendations, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  check  any 
attempts  to  give  effect  to  proposals  involving  vast, 
and  perhaps  needless,  expenditure. 

AFl-OllTiSTATIOX    AKOIND    RESERVOIRS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Barry,  M.Inst.C.E.,  engineer-iu- 
chief  of  the  Liverpool  Waterworks,  read  a  paper 
on  afforestation  of  waterworks  catchment  area. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  municipalities  had  of 
late  taken  to  the  purchase  of  land  around  their 
reservoirs,  so  as  to  better  secure  the  puiity  of 
their  water  supplies.  Over  100,000  acres  had 
been  thus  secured  by  English  municipalities,  and 
the  question  now  arose,  how  were  those  areas  to 
be  utilised  r  In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  risks  of  polluting  the  water  in  a  manner  likely 
to  produce  disease,  the  first  object  must  be  to 
reduce  the  resident  population  to  the  lowest 
practicable  limit.  In  considering  the  desirability 
of  afforesting  the  gathering  ground  of  water- 
worts,  it  mutt  not  be  assumed  that  the  proposition 
was  to  cover  the  entire  area  with  trees.  Ques- 
tions of  aspect,  temperature,  depth  of  soil,  wind, 
rain,  and  frost,  and  other  features,  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  where  and  what  to 
plant.  It  was  probable  that  the  proportion  of 
any  gathering  ground  that  could  be  planted  with 
advantage  would  be  found  to  vary  from  23  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  total.  On  those  points  it  would 
he  necessary  to  obtain  competent  expert  advice,  so 
as  to  avoid  imprudent  expenditure  and  to  guard 
against  failure,  llr.  Parry  explained  in  detail 
what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  afforestation 
by  the  Liverpool  Corporation  at  their  Vyrnwy 
watershed  in  North  Wales.  Sir  Bosdin  Leech 
gave  some  information  as  to  what  had  been  done 
by  the  Manchester  Corporation  in  the  way  of 
afforesting  the  watersheds  from  which  the  city's 
water  supply  is  drawn,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  other  corporations  would  follow  the  example 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

GARDEN     CITIES. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Moore,  in  his  paper  read  in  this 
section  on  "  The  First  Garden  City:  its  Future 
and  Economic  Results,"  said  many  who  con- 
sidered favourably  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Howard 
and  other  speakers  on  "  Garden  Cities  "  were  of 
opinion  that  the  economic  difficulties  in  their 
foundation  were  insurmountable.  This  question 
was  now  considered,  as  a  site  had  been  selected 
for  the  first  of  such  cities.  The  site  chosen, 
which  would  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Garden 
City  Company  from  Michaelmas,  comprised  about 
4,000  acres,  coming  to  within  one  mile  of  the 
town  of  Hitchin  and  about  ;>G  miles  from  London. 
The  company  would,  doubtless,  immediately  erect 
a  railway  station  in  the  centre  of  the  estate,  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Hitchin,  make  roads  giving 
access  to  that  station,  erect  and  fit  a  cement 
factory,  open  a  chalk  pit,  equip  gravel  pits,  and 
do  other  work  which  would  render  available  the 
natural  resources  of  the  estate.  The  total  cost 
would  then,  probably,  be  about  £180,000.  This 
would  be  an  average  of  about  £oO  an  acre  for  the 
land,  excluding  the  buildings  and  works  at  a 
reasonable  value.  Two  different  courses  of 
procedure  would  then  be  possible.  The  first 
method  was  to  lay  out  a  model  town  with 
avenues  and  parks,  and  spend  large  capital 
in  engineering  works  and  buildings.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  proceeding  would  result 
in  failure.  It  would  necessitate  a  large  \mpro- 
ductive  capital  expenditure,  cause  annual  expense 
in  maintenance,  involve  .serious  financial  risks, 
and  reduce  the  present  agricultural  rental  and 
value.     The  second  method  wculd  be  to  attract 


residents  on  small  areas  by  offering  sites  with 
existing  frontages  at  a  rent-charge,  and  also  to 
encourage  manufacturers  to  take  land  by  giving 
them  sites  on  that  part  of  the  estate  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes  on  condition  that  they 
took  further  areas  at  a  rent-charge  for  the  erec- 
tion of  cottages  for  their  workpeople :  these 
cottages  to  be  erected  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
intending  occupier,  or  by  builders  who  conform 
to  the  stipulated  •'  Garden  City  "  regulations.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  method  would  confer  all 
the  advantages  claimed  for  "  Garden  Cities''  with 
satisfactory  economic  results.  The  rent-charge, 
even  in  respect  of  the  most  outlying  land,  would 
reasonably  be  not  less  than  '>0  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  present  rentals,  while  for  building  sites  the 
rent-charge  would  be  many  times  larger.  The 
increased  value  secured  by  this  increased  rental 
without  risk  might  then  soon  justify  expenditure 
of  capital  on  various  town  developments  and 
improvements. 

EXPExniTiuE  rrox  iioisi.vg. 

In  the  words  of  an  able  paper  on  the  "  Wealth 
of  the  Empire,"  read  in  the  Economic  Section  by 
Sir  Kobert  Giffen,  the  author  dealt  with  the  in- 
dividual expenditure  upon  housing.  The  sum  was 
very  large,  and  probably  in  various  directions,  by 
individuals  nnd  classes,  perhaps  so  much  was  spent 
that  there  was  considerable  economic  waste ;  but 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  housing  arrange- 
ments were  not  sufficient  for  civilised  life,  or  even 
for  good  health.  Great  as  the  increase  in  this 
item  had  been  since  the  report  of  20  years  ago — 
the  expenditure  being  about  double  what  it  was 
then,  with  an  increase  of  less  than  one- 
fourth  in  the  population — they  must  look  for 
further  outlay  in  this  direction  as  the  wealth 
of  the  people  increased,  and  the  increase  of  ac- 
commodation had  probably  not  been  quite  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  of  expense.  While  our 
food  bill  had  been  lightened  by  the  fall  in  prices, 
the  expense  of  housing  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased, among  other  causes  by  the  rise  of  rent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  through  the 
steady  growth  of  population  and  the  monopoly 
value  thus  given  to  areas  suitable  for  building. 
The  expense  of  building  had  also  been  increased 
by  the  advance  of  wages  in  the  building  trades  : 
but  whether  this  advance  was  not  largely  balanced 
by  a  faU  in  materials,  or  the  substitution  of 
different  materials,  was  not  quite  so  clear.  At 
any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  .about  the 
rise  in  rent,  and  the  permanent  causes  of  that  rise, 
which  certainly  added  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  the  housing  of  the  people. 

KESIST.WCE    OF    ROAD    YEHICLES    TO    TR-VCTIOX. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  resistance  of  road  vehicles 
to  traction,  of  which  Sir  John  Thorneycroft  is 
chairman  and  Professor  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw  secre- 
tary, was  submitted  to  the  Engineering  Section. 
The  report  described  experiments  made  with 
various  kinds  of  tires  on  different  descriptions  of 
roadway  and  at  varying  velocities  of  travel.  With 
iron  tires  on  a  roadway  paved  with  setts  Cin.  by 
3in.,  having  a  regular  but  fairly  rough  surface, 
and  with  a  lin.  gap  between  the  joints,  experi- 
ments were  made  with  a  lorry  wheel  lOin.  in 
diameter  having  a  3in.  iron  tire  slightly  rounded 
in  section.  By  diagrams  exhibited  the  rate  of 
increase  of  tractive  effort  was  shown  to  diminish 
with  the  velocity.  The  report  attributed  this 
suggestive  fact  to  the  circumstance  that  as  the 
wheel  travelled  faster  it  had  less  time  to  fall  into 
the  little  hollows  in  the  roadway,  merely  skim- 
ming along  the  tops  of  ridges.  The  diagr.ams 
showed  that  with  a  load  of  3y21b.  on  the  wheel, 
and  at  a  speed  of  about  7^  miles  an  hour,  the 
tractive  effort  needed  was  about  211b.  to  221b. 
This  power  increased  until  at  about  13J  miles 
per  hour  the  tractive  effort  was  a  little  over  261b. 
Taking  the  highest  curve  in  the  diagram,  which 
represented  a  load  of  about  Sl521b.,  it  was  shown 
that  at  about  S,[  miles  per  hour  the  tractive  effort 
was  about  3Slb.  to  39lb.  The  power  .acquired 
increased  until  at  12  miles  per  hour  the  tractive 
effort  was  501b.  With  the  higher  load,  there- 
fore, the  curve  was  very  much  steeper  than  with 
the  lower  load.  Experiments  with  pneumatic 
tires  were  next  dealt  with  in  the  repoi-t.  A  wire- 
spoked  wheel  24in.  in  diameter  and  having 
a  2Jin.  tire  was  tried  on  a  level  stretch 
of  macadam  road  in  fairly  good  condition, 
but  slightly  gone  in  places.  With  a  load 
of  3151b.,  and  at  a  trille  over  six  miles  an  hour, 
the  tractive  eft'ort  was  just  under  201b.  Increase 
of  speed  brought  a  comparatively  small  addition 
to  the  effort  needed  to  turn  the  wheel,  for  at 


about  15i  miles  per  hour  the  tractive  effort  was 
registered  at  only  about  21b.  more,  approximately 
21ilb.  Again,  with  the  heavier  load  the  curve 
was  steeper ;  for  at  6511b.,  and  at  about  6}  miles 
per  hour,  the  tractive  effort  was  about  371b., 
whilst  at  15 J  miles  per  hour  the  tractive 
effort  was  about  lUb.  The  difference  between  a 
light  and  heavy  load  was  thus  not  so  strongly 
emphasised  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  tire.  Experi- 
ments had  also  been  made  on  wheels  for  heavy 
traffic.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that,  for 
heavy  trafKc  wheels,  tires  of  more  than  about  9in. 
in  width  had,  in  practice,  little  material  value  aa 
tending  to  reduce  road  resistance  or  damage  to 
the  road  surface.  The  report  suggested  that 
experiments  might  be  carried  out  with  the  view 
to  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion.  The 
theory  was  submitted  that  the  supporting  power 
of  a  road  was  limited  by  the  cohesive  friction  of 
the  road  particles  against  each  other.  This 
supporting  power  -  limit  varied  considerably 
according  to  the  material  and  the  moisture 
absorbed.  These  points  were  advanced  by  ilr. 
I'iplock,  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  he 
urged  the  committee  to  take  stops  to  ascertain  the 
maximum  useful  width  of  tire  for  heavy  traffic, 
the  limit  of  weight  on  each  wheel  up  to  which 
road  resistance  increased  in  direct  approximate 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  weight  on  each 
wheel,  and  the  rate  of  increased  road  resistance 
when  that  limit  was  moderately  exceeded. 

rriODLEMS    01"    MODERN    STREET    TRAl'riC. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Crompton,  R.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  this  topic,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that, 
in  spite  of  the  large  increase  of  improved  means 
of  communication,  the  average  speed  of  travel  in 
large  cities  amounted  to  about  five  miles  an  hour. 
This  was  due  to  the  congestion  of  all  those  means 
of  communication  increasing  in  even  greater 
ratio  than  the  improvements  in  traction.  In 
order  to  quicken  the  enormous  existing  wheeled 
and  walking  traffic,  the  author  advised  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  department  of  the  police  to  take 
charge  of  the  street  traffic.  Such  a  department 
could  be  the  expert  authoritj'  to  determine  what 
classes  of  vehicles  were  fit  and  proper  to  be  used  in 
the  public  streets  and  to  advise  local  authorities  and  ■ 
Parliament  as  to  by-laws  and  regulations,  and 
upon  street  widenings,  improved  crossings,  new 
railways,  subways,  and  tramways.  In  order  that 
a  street  might  accommodate  the  maximum 
number  of  vehicles  it  was  necessary  that  these 
should  be  driven  in  parallel  lines  as  close  to  the 
kerb  as  possible.  In  a  40ft.  street  it  would  be 
better  to  confine  traffic  in  each  direction  close  to 
the  kerb,  the  remaining  space  being  reserved 
entirely  for  overtaking  and  not  to  be  encroached 
upon  by  opposing  traffic.  A  table  showing  the 
number  of  passengers  that  could  be  conveyed 
along  one  road  per  hour  in  one  line  of  omnibuses, 
each  holding  20  passengers,  and  at  varying 
speeds,  clearly  demonstrated  the  advantage  of 
high  speed  and  powerful  brakes  in  prevent- 
ing obstruction  in  the  traffic.  At  three  miles 
per  hour,  with  an  interval  of  25ft.  between 
omnibuses,  16,473  passengers  would  he  con- 
veyed per  hour,  but  at  twelve  miles  per 
hour  the  number  would  be  65,892.  <)n  the 
other  hand,  with  an  interval  of.  200ft.  between 
vehicles  at  three  miles  per  hour  2,050  passengers 
would  be  carried  ;  at  a  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour, 
with  the  same  interval,  8,236  passengers  would 
be  conveyed.  With  motor  omnibuses  driven  at 
12  miles  an  hour  at  a  2-8sec.  time  interval,  nearly 
33,000  passengers  could  be  carried  per  hour.  The 
author  was  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
limit  put  to  speed,  especially  in  towns,  other  than 
that  the  vehicles  should  always  be  completely 
under  control.  An  automobile  vehicle  at  12  milee 
an  hour  could  be  pulled  up  in  less  space  than  a 
fully- loaded  omnibus  running  at  an  average  of 
seven  miles  an  hour.  Accelerating  and  control- 
ling power  was  given  in  a  high  degree  by  the 
electric  automobile,  which  the  author  described  as 
the  vehicle  of  future  town  traffic.  The  steam- 
driven  vehicle,  however,  had  also  the  quality  oi 
control  to  some  extent  in  common  with  the 
electrical  vehicle.  The  petrol-driven  vehicle  was 
not  so  advantageous  in  this  respect.  Finally,  the 
author  dealt  with  walking  traffic.  With  certain  •, 
exceptions  foot  passengers  should  only  be  in  the 
roadway  at  their  own  risk  and  peril,  the  ex-  ; 
ceptions  being  that  they  might  cross  the  road  at  | 
places  marked  by  notices".  In  very  busy  thorough- 
fares subways  or  bridges  should  be  provided. 

THE    I'lUITV   OF    WATEK    SITFLIES. 

In  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the 
Zoological  Section,  Professor  Sidney  J.  Hickson 
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remarked  that  the  growth  of  great  cities  and  the 
I  improvement  in  their  ideas  of  sanitation,  had 
I  brought  forward  as  important  problems  for  con- 
sideration the  purity  of  the  water  supply  and  the 
disposal  of  sewage.  The  municipal  authorities 
d  at  last  realised  that  those  problems  could  only  be 
1  satisfactorily  met  by  elaborate  scientific  investi- 
Igation,  and  they  had  found  that  it  was  not  only 
1  desirable  for  sanitarj-  reasons,  but  also  profitable, 
I  to  call  in  men  of  science  for  consultation  and 
1  advice.  At  present,  however,  those  problems 
twere  approached  from  only  two  points  of  view, 
[the  chemical  and  bacteriological,  the  effects  o£ 
I  other  organisms  than  bacteria  upon  the  character 
I  of  the  sewage  effluent  and  the  purity  of  water  for 
I  drinking  purposes  being,  so  far  as  he  had  ob- 
iserved,  neglected.  In  this  connection  he  men- 
itioned  two  cases  which  had  come  under  his 
Inotice  to  show  the  kind  of  -work  which  might 
Ihe  done.  .Some  years  ago  the  water  of  Burnley 
Igave  off  an  offensive  smell,  which  was  traced  to 
ItheHecknest  reservoir,  where  the  common  water- 
Isnail,  i(/HH< ./  p'  rcyra,  was  present  in  enormous 
Inumbers.  A  trained  zoologist  was  consulted,  and 
|his_  recommendations  led  to  the  abatement  of  the 
Inuisance  at  a  minimum  cost.  Two  years  ago  the 
Ichairman  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  Water 
ICommittee  reported  the  partial  choking  of  the 
Imains  by  the  growth  of  what  he  called  a  "moss," 
lof  -which  no  less  than  700  tons  had  been  removed 
Iby  a  laborious  and  expensive  process.  It  was 
Iscarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  organism  was 
Inot  a  moss  :  it  was  probably  not  even  a  vegetable, 
Dbttt  an  animal  belonging  to  the  genera  of  fresh 
■water  polyzoa,  but,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  no 
liteps  were  taken  to  identify  the  organism,  and 
jao  investigations  were  made  to  discover  its  origin, 
l)r  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  trouble  in  the 
|!ature.  The  fact  was,  their  ignorance  of  the 
peneral  balance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
fhe  large  reservoirs  was  profound,  and  a  sys- 
|iematic  inquiry  conducted  by  competent  persons 
wauld  most  certainly  lead  to  knowledge  which 
iTOuld  be  of  great  scientific  importance,  and.  in 
lAe  long  run,  remunerative  to  the  commuity. 


.SHREWSliUllY  SKETCHES. 

THIS  year  being  the  ."JOOth  anniversary  of  the 
_  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  the  old  town  has 
ieceived  rather  more  prominent  notice  than  usual, 
|o  that  a  few  sketches  may  be  appreciated  by 
Bhose  interested  in  this  ancient  and  historical 
iorough. 

i  No.  1,  White  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansion  which 
Brands  in  its  own  grounds  near  the  Abbey 
U-aurch,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Tudor  archi- 
■actBie,  being  built  in  Elizabeth's  reign  by  one 


Richard  Prince,  a  rich  lawyer  and  courtier.     It  is 

constructed  of  red  freestone,  similar  to  that  of  the 
old  abbey  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  building  has 
years  ago  been  whitewashed,  probably  that  its 
name  may  not  be  a  misnomer.  It  has  since, 
however,  undergone  a  process  of  raddling,  and 
although  it  now  more  resembles  its  original 
colour,  the  freestone  has  lost  the  rich  hues  which 
add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Abbey  Church 
and  the  Castle. 

The  Cratehouse,  No.  2,  which  has  a  frontage 
to  Jlonkmoor-slreet,  is  a  very  interesting  struc- 
ture, and  still  retains  the  original  studded  oaken 
door. 

The  Half -Timbered  House  in  Swan  Hill,  No.  3. 
is  dated  1IJ2S.      It   is   in   an  excellent  state  of 
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preservation,  and  the  porch,  which  has  richly- 
carved  brackets,  forms  a  very  pleasing  feature. 

Ireland's  Mansion,  No.  4,  standing  as  it  does 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  is  more  widely 
known  than  Ihe  house  above  referred  to.  It  is 
a  magnificent  edifice,  and  was  originally  the 
town  house  of  the  Irelands  of  Albrighton,  an 
old  county  family. 

The  Ancient  Innyard,  No.  5,  surrounded  as  it 
is  with  dilapidated,  though  picturesque,  gabled 
buildings,  is  entered  by  one  of  the  quaint  gate- 
ways so  characteristic  of  the  inns  of  this  date. 
The  brick  gables  which  are  seen  to  the  left  of 


the  sketch  belong  to  Rowley's  Mansion,  said 
traditionally  to  have  been  the  first  brick  building 
in  Shrewsbury,  having  been  erected  by  William 
Rowley,  an  Alderman  of  the  Borough,  early  in 
the  17th  century.  It  has  been  stripped  of  aU  its 
embellishments,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
used  as  a  warehouse. 

Golden  Cross  Passage,  No.  6,  is  another  of 
Shrewsbury's  odd  nooks.  Here  a  pretty  peep  is 
obtained  of  the  tower  of  St.  Julian's  Church. 

REtUX.iLD  M.   Coi'NALL. 


POSSIBILITIES  IN   PH0T0C4RAPHY. 

"  rpHE  Linked  Ring,"   as  the  members  of  the 
A      higher  cult  of  photographers  term  them- 
selves, have  shown  once  more  the  limit  to  which 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  camera  can  go  in  the 
art  of  picture  and  portrait  making.     The  display 
of  prints  opened  this  week  in  the  IJudley  Gallery, 
Piccadilly,   under    the    auspices   of    the  Photo- 
graphic Salon,  again  makes  the  restrictions  of  the 
process  unquestionably  evident,  though  the  mani- 
fest aim  of  many  of  the  exhibitors  has  been  to 
render  their    photographs   as   little  like   photo- 
graphs as  possible,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine where    the    mechanical  process   ends   and 
manipulation  commences.      The  result,  however 
this  may  be,   is  not  artistic,  whatever  the  skill 
and  ability  of  the  manipulator  in  endeavouring  to 
imitate  line  or  brush  work  by  photography.     The 
capabilities  of  the  camera,  aided  by  artistic  compre- 
hensiveness in  the  management  of  light  and  shade, 
are,  of  course,  very  considerable,  and  there  is  a 
great  variety  of   thoughtful  and   .artistic  photo- 
graphy within  the  walls  of  the  Salon  this  year ; 
but  we  turn  to  these  to  show  us  the  possibilities 
of  the  art  rather  than  to  the  productions  of  more 
ambitious  exhibitors,  whose  endeavours  to  reach 
the   character   and   charm   of    the    water-colour 
painter    in    monochrome    are    only   destined   to 
failure  by  assuming  to  be  what  they  are  not.    At 
least  the  Linked  Ring  brotherhood  deserves  the 
credit  of  breaking  away  from  the  mechanical  side 
of  photograph}-,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Salon   rank   amongst   the    most    capable  photo- 
graphers of    the  time.    Anyone   who  uses  the 
camera  would  do  well  to  see  the  exhibition,  and 
to  any  of   our  readers  who  should  pay  the  gallery 
a  visit  we  would  advise  them  to  note  a  few  points 
which  attracted  our  attention .    Possibly  some  little 
allowance  should  be  made  in  this  respect  of  prefer- 
ence in  our  choice  of  architectural  subjects — and 
it  is  quite  likely  that,  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,   photographically  speaking,   we  may  have 
overlooked  some  notable  triumph.     Most  of  our 
readers,    however,    who   do   anything   with    the 
camera,   find  quite  enough  scope  for  its   use  in 
selecting  buildings  for  their  subjects.    To  anyone 
who  does  so  let  Ihem  look   at   the  exquisitely- 
rendered    and    sympathetic   view   (223,   by  Mr. 
Walter  Scutt)  of  "  La  Rue  aux  Fevres,  Lisieux  " 
— that  delightful  old  street  of   timbered    gables 
and  overhanging  fronts  of  Gothic  woodwork,  so 
familiar    to  the  lover  of  the   picturesque.     The 
photographer,    while    keeping    to  his  legitimate 
sphere,  has  produced  a  charming  study,  soft  and 
bright  in  the  shadows,  perfectly  true  to  nature. 
Jlounted  on  a  greenish-grey  mount  in  a  plain 
little  bead  oak  frame,  this  warmly-coloured  study 
takes    a    lot   of    beating,  small    as    it    is.     Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Evans  shows    less    departure   still 
from  the   ordinary  use    of  the   camera,   but  his 
prints  are  eminently  pictures,  enabling  one  to  enjoy 
what  they   so   beautifully  show.     Having  spent 
some  hours  only  the  other  day  in  visiting  York 
Minster,  we  can   aD   the   better   appreciate  Mr. 
Evans's  "Patch  of  Sunlight"  (No.  1.31),  giving 
a  view   of   the   double   traceried   and   muUioned 
famous  east  window  of  the  choir  with  its  grand 
historic  glass.     The  name  of  the  print  is  due  to  a 
fiick  of  light  which  appears  on  one  of  the  aisle 
piers.     The     same    photographer    gives    equally 
good     views  from  Ely    Cathedral,    50,    51,   and 
120,    the     last   rendering    being     a    fine     study 
of     the    high     light    coming    in     by     an   open 
door   with   the   reflected     effect     on    the  archi- 
tecture of   the  interior.     Mr.   Walter  Benning- 
ton's  north-east   view   of    St.    Paul's   Cathednil 
shows  in  a  broad  misty  effect  the  outline  of  the 
cupola  and  western  towers  of  Wren's  masterpiece 
(83).     Mr.  Eustace  Calland  exhibits  some  diapered 
prints  on  woven  stuffs  of  autumn  flowers  (5  and 
15),  which  are  intended  for  the  ornamentation  of 
book-covers.  The  present  examples  scarcely,  how- 
ever, go  bej-ond  the  limit  of  a  suggestion.    Mr.  A. 
Horsley  Hinton  triumphs  in  photographic  land- 
scapes, and  among  his  four  (31,  182,  IS3,  .and  186) 
we  like  the  first,  called  "  Gorse,"  the  best  as  a 
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bright  and  well-toned  picture  in  which  relative 
values  are  maintained.  The  others  are  very- 
diverse  in  subject,  but  all  in  one  respect  agree — 
their  lack  of  luminosity.  Mr.  Reginald  Craigie's 
portrait  of  Jlr.  Ilermann  Yezin  (42)  is  a  fine  study 
concentrated  on  the  face  of  the  sitter.  Another 
good  portrait  is  by  Mr.  Harold  Biker,  of  Mr. 
Catterson  Smith,  the  new  head  master  of  Bir- 
mingham School  of  Art  (121),  shown  in  profile. 
Mr.  Fred  HoUyer  is  represented  by  a  notable 
photograph  in  his  best  style  of  Jlr.  E.  W. 
Hornung  (153),  for  which  we  have  nothing  but 
priise  ;  and  near  it  hangs  a  well-modelled  photo- 
graph of  a  portrait  study  (HI  of  a  man  by  Mr. 
l'\  II.  Evans,  showing  that  he  is  not  limited  to 
architectural  subjects  by  any  means.  Miss 
Constance  Ellis's  "  Extenuating  Circumstances," 
in  a  legitimate  use  of  photography,  shows  a  group 
in  an  old-fashioned  window  —  a  mother  and 
child,  with  an  old  man,  presumably  a  cure,  ad- 
monishing the  little  sinner  (HT).  As  to  Miss 
Mabel  Jennings's  Indian  ink  and  white  studies 
of  "Pierrot"  (176)  and  "A  Poster"  (178), 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  photo- 
graphy, and  possess  little  art  to  recommend 
them  otherwise.  "  Sunshine  After  I\  dn  "  (60), 
by  Mr.  Ward  Muir,  is  another  faked-up  print, 
with  high  lights  coarsely  put  in  to  get  a  water- 
colour  paper  effect.  "Peg"  (4G),  a  girl  with 
dog,  makes  a  pleasing  attempt  at  a  washed- 
drawing  mannerism  which  is  best  avoided  under 
such  conditions.  "  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  1903,"  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Craigie  (22),  is  a  capital  example  of  the  best  t)'pe 
of  interior  photography,  giving  excellent  por- 
traits in  a  straightforward  and  artistic  way  well 
within  the  limits  of  capable  camera  work.  ' 


KING'S    COLLEGE,    LOXDOX :    ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DIVISION'. 

THE  Division  of  Architecture,  which  was 
separately  constituted  a  year  ago,  will 
resume  work  on  October  1,  when  the  various 
courses  of  lectures  and  the  studio  for  day  students 
will  be  opened.  A  feature  of  the  past  session  has 
been  a  visit  paid  by  the  students  for  measuring 
and  sketching  to  Oxford,  and  it  is  intended  to 
arrange  a  similar  week's  visit  to  some  centre  of 
architectural  interest  during  the  Easter  vacation 
of  the  new  session. 

The  evening  lectures  and  the  studio  for  evening 
students,  supported  by  the  Carpenters'  Company, 
will  open  on  Monday,  September  2S,  when  there 
will  be  a  short  opening  lecture  by  the  Professor, 
and  new  students  can  be  enrolled.  The  evening 
fees  have  been  somewhat  reduced  in  most  of  the 
evening  classes,  and  the  Carpenters'  Company 
are  prepared  to  grant  nominations  to  deserving 
students  as  in  previous  yeai-s. 


ARCHITECTURE    IN    WOOD   AND 
HALF-TIMBER. 

GERilAX  enterprise  in  the  production  of 
technical  books  finds  a  vastly  larger  en- 
couragement at  home  than  can  in  the  ordinary 
course  be  said  to  be  accorded  to  English  books  of 
a  like  class  in  England.  This  diiference  is, 
naturally  enough,  due  to  the  vast  number  of  State- 
aided  and  other  colleges  and  technical  schools  in 
Germany.  However  this  may  be,  foreign  pub- 
lishers are  constantly  issuing  admirable  textbooks 
on  architecture  and  building  subjects.  The  best 
photographic  works  on  contemporary  British 
buildings  have  been  issued  in  Germany,  with 
plans  and  particulars  furnished  evidently  by  the 
architects  themselves.  \ye  have  now  before  us 
the  first  two  parts  of  a  comprehensive  and 
copiously  illustrated  work  published  in  Berlin 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Constantin 
Uhde,  by  Mr.  lirnst  Wasmuth,  giving  a  graphic 
history  of  the  construction  and  ornamentation  of 
buildings  from  the  earliest  times  in  various 
countries.  Thebook will becompleted  in fourparts. 
Several  of  its  illustrations  are  chosen  from  English 
publications,  the  Biildisg  Xews  among  the 
series,  and  there  are  many  photographs  from  blocks 
with  the  letter-press  printed  in  very  good  style. 
Some  of  the  detailed  diagrams  are  suggestive  and 
useful  as  typical  examples,  notably  those  of  the 
old  houses  in  Brunswick,  specially  the  illustra- 
tions showing  the  development  of  wooden 
buildings,  leading  up  to  stone  architecture.  The 
Swiss  work,  too,  is  ingenious,  of  course,  and 
always  interesting.  The  timber  log  houses  of 
Norway  are  represented  by  some  new  photo- 
graphs,   a     few     being    interiors.      The    com- 


pilation of  English  timber  work  includes  the 
Greyfriars  Hospital  at  Coventry,  shops  Butcher- 
row,  Shrewsbury,  Moreton  Old  Hall,  several 
fronts  from  Chester,  and  some  good  English  roofs, 
old  and  also  modem  ones,  though  the  illustrations 
vary  in  merit  according  to  the  source  from  which 
they  are  reproduced.  R3prints  of  old  lithographs 
do  not  go  very  well  by  the  side  of  contemporary 
pen  sketches  and  photographic  pictures,  so  that 
the  volume  in  this  respect  lacks  the  appearance 
of  uniform  thoroughness  as  a  specimen  of  biblio- 
graphy. The  blocks  on  some  of  the  pages  are 
put  the  wrong  way  round  for  convenience  of 
reference  reading,  from  the  left  instead  of  from 
the  right  hand.  Lintol  and  beam  construction  is 
traced  through  Persian  chronology,  the  Thebian 
Period  of  Egypt,  and  the  Assyrian  Palaces,  the 
masterpieces  of  Greece  and  the  triumphs  of  Rome, 
down  from  prehistoric  days.  In  these  two 
parts  there  are  over  five  hundred  illutrations. 
Spain  and  Italy  are  well  represented,  including 
some  examples  of  arched  and  stone  design.  The 
title  of  the  work  is  "Die  Konstruktionen  und die 
Kunstformen  der  Architektur,"  and  the  parts  are 
issued  in  paper  covers. 


TIMBER   TESTS. 

THE  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  intends  to  re- 
sume the  work  of  testing  timber.  The  Bureau 
aims  at  practical  results,  such  as  the  values 
expressing  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the 
principal  species  of  timber.  These  will  be  ascer- 
tained, not  only  for  timber  now  in  use,  but  for 
those  not  largely  used,  such  as  the  Southern 
gums,  Western  hemlock,  also  for  red  fir,  such  as 
Oregon  pine  or  Douglas  spruce.  The  discussion 
on  these  tests  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
American  Civil  Engineers  held  during  last 
June  was  instructive  on  many  points.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hatt,  Assoc. M.  Am. C.E.,  refers  to  various  techno- 
logical processes.  As  to  kiln-drying,  it  was 
found  that,  "  for  any  temperature  commonly 
used  in  drying  timber  no  detrimental  effect  on 
the  timber  would  be  produced,  aside  from  the 
checking  action  which  might  result  from  too 
rapid  drying  of  the  exterior  portion  of  the  stick. 
The  effect  of  very  high  temperatures  and 
pressures  used  in  drying,  as  in  the  vulcan- 
ising process,  is,  according  to  former  Govern- 
ment tests,  to  reduce  the  strength  slightly." 
Further  investigations  are  proposed  to  discover 
the  best  conditions  for  the  prevention  of 
' '  checking  ' '  methods  of  seasoning.  The  effect 
of  bleeding  long-leaf  pine  for  turpentine  is  not 
detrimental  to  its  strength,  according  to  previous 
Government  tests,  and  these  are  thought  to  be 
conclusive,  and  will  not  again  be  made  ;  but  we 
should  think  this  "  bleeding  "  would  be  distinctly 
prejudicial  to  the  durability  of  timber,  and  further 
tests  are  to  be  made  to  find  out  this.  The  effects 
of  fire-retardants  on  timber  and  their  efficiency 
for  various  species  are  to  be  investigated,  also 
their  effects  on  nails  and  fastenings.  The 
variations  in  timber  are  also  important  in  making 
tests.  The  results  of  those  on  large  sticks  are 
lower  than  those  obtained  from  smaller  sections. 
Among  the  properties  to  be  determined  are  the 
mechanical  properties  of  species,  such  as  strength, 
stiffness,  resiliance,  hardness,  and  physical  pro- 
perties like  shrinkage,  swelling,  and  absorptive- 
ness,  identification  by  structure,  and  identifica- 
tion by  appearance  of  sawn  lumber.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  determine  properties  of  structural  timber 
in  the  market  of  the  actual  sizes,  so  as  to 
determine  moduli  for  design:  to  determine  the 
value  of  woods  considered  inferior,  the  liability 
to  knots  and  the  reducing  factors  due  to  these  : 
standards  of  weight  for  tabular  use.  Referring 
to  preservative  ■processes,  Sir.  VoniSchrenk  says: 
"Tests  as  to  the  direct  intluenc3  of  the  preserva- 
tive or  the  strength  of  various  clasfses  of  timber 
should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
exclusion  of  such  factors  as  have  been  mentioned 
above.  In  other  words,  in  testing  the  influence 
of  zinc  chloride  on  timber,  all  timbers  tested 
should  be  subjected  to  a  similar  amount  of  steam- 
ing, kiln  drying,  or  air  se;isoning,  so  that  the 
only  factor  to  be  considered  would  be  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  chloride.  Tests  to  determine  the 
influence  of  preservatives  on  the  timber  should 
consider  the  use  of  the  preservative  in  varying 
quantities,  for  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  pre- 
servative used  up  to  a  certain  strength  does  not 
weaken  the  timber,  while  excessive  use  may 
weaken  it  considerably.  The  following  pre- 
servative processes  should  be  included  in  any 
series  of  tests.     1.  Zinc  chloride.     2.  Creasote  or 


tar-oil  and  its  'various  forms,  such  as  spiritine, 
carbolineum,  &c.  3.  A  combination  of  zinc 
chloride  and  creasote.  4.  Hassellmann  or  Bar- 
schall  treatment.  5.  The  electrical  process  of 
timber  treatment,  using  magnesium  sulphate. 
G.  The  Ferrell  process,  using  various  salts.  7. 
The  creo-resinote  process."  The  variable  strength 
factor  found  in  untreated  wood  should  be  elimin- 
ated in  making  comparative  strength  tests.  The 
method  of  achieving  this  is  to  saw  the  given  log 
into  two  pieces — one  half  is  treated,  and  the 
other  is  untreated.  The  results,  after  the  two 
halves  were  tested,  eliminated  this  valuable 
factor,  because  the  two  pieces  came  from  the 
same  tree.  The  discussion,  as  given  in  the 
['i-oceei/hiifs  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  is  very  important,  and  comprises  many 
theories  and  suggestions  of  considerable  practical 
value.  A  series  of  tests  as  proposed  would  enable 
the  engineer  and  architect  to  compute  the  strength 
of  timber  with  much  more  certainty. 


A  SANITARY  CRUSADE  ROUND  THE 
WORLD. 

MR.  ROBERT  BOYLE,  of  Messrs.  Ro'iert 
Boyle  andSon,  the  well-known  ventilating 
engineers,  of  London  and  Glasgow,  has  recently- 
returned  from  what  constitutes  his  eighth  sanitary 
crusade  round  the  world,  he  having  circled  the 
globe  that  number  of  times,  preaching  the  gospel 
of  pure  air,  and  advocating  the  adoption  of 
hygienic  measures  that  would  tend  to  secure  the 
better  health  and  consequent  welfare  of  the  peoples 
of  the  many  countries  he  has  visited  from  "  China 
to  Peru,"  Mr.  Boyle  having  on  one  of  his  crusades 
travelled  through  China  to  its  most  remote 
boundaries,  and  last  year  the  West  Indies  and 
vSouth  America. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific 
exponent  of  the  laws  of  health,  having  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  the  cause,  and  among  the  many 
benefits  he  has  conferred  on  humanity  as  a 
pioneer  in  sanitaiy  reform  may  be  mentioned  the 
i'100,000  gift  he  made  last  year,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Majesty's  Coronation,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  Empire,  and  inculcating  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  breathing  pure  air, 
and  so  make  a  strong  and  healthy  people,  and  a 
strong  and  healthy  Empire. 


A   CONCRETE-STEEL    WATER   TOWER 
NEAR  BOSTON,   MASS. 

FORT  REYERE  is  one  of  the  fortifications 
which  command  the  entrance  to  Boston 
Harbour.  It  is  situated  on  a  hiU  in  the  town  of 
Hull.  About  one  year  ago  the  U.S.  War  Depart- 
ment advertised  for  bids  for  a  steel  standpipe 
inclosed  in  masonry  tower  for  the  water  supply  of 
this  post ;  but  bidders  were  permitted  to  submit 
proposals  for  other  kinds  of  construction,  provided 
their  proposals  were  accompanied  by  plans  and 
specifications  setting  forth  clearly  the  character  of 
the  structure  offered.  Among  the  the  tenders 
received  was  one  for  a  standpipe  and  tower  of 
Hennebique  armoured  concrete  construction,  and, 
as  this  bid  was  some  30  per  cent,  lower  than  any 
other,  it  was  accepted.  The  tower  has  recently 
been  completed,  and  so  far  has  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  service.  There  are  a  few  tanes 
and  standpipes  of  this  type  of  construction  in 
Europe :  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  only 
one  in  the  United   States. 

In  the  plans  for  the    concrete   structure    the 
general  idea  of  the  tower  remained  the  same  as  in 
the  plans  prepared  by  the  United   States   engi- 
neers, but  the  steel  standpipe  was  replaced  by  one 
of  armoured  concrete,  and  the  octagonal  inclosing 
tower    was   constructed  with  armoured   concrete 
pillars  and  intermediate  brick  panels  on  a  con- 
crete   base.      The    combination    of     these   twc 
materials  makes   a   pleasing   appearance,  as  thf 
buff  brick   panels  harmonise  well  with  the  grej 
colour  of  the  concrete  pillars  and  the  base.    The 
use  of  armoured  concrete  for  the  tower  made  il 
possible  to  reduce    the  thickness   of  the  pillars 
which,  if  built  of  masonry,  would  necessarily  hav{ 
been  of  large  dimensions  in   order  to  resist  th( 
wind  pressure,  since  the  tower  is  in  an  expo3S( 
position  and  the  winds  from  the  Hull  Hills  fre 
quently  blow  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  40  mile, 
per  hour.     The  foundations  are  of  massive  con 
Crete,  in  which,  beneath  the  centre  of  the  stand 
pipe,  a  gate  chamber  is  formed  from  which  a  pip 
gallery  extends  to  one  side  of  the  tower.     Acces 
is  had  to  this  chamber  through  a  trap  doar  b 
means  of  a  ladder. 
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Furt  Revere  Concrete-Steel  Water  Tower  :  Three  Stages  of  Constmction. 


The  steep  pyramidal  roof  remains  substantially 
as  originally  designed,  and  has  a  heavy  wooden 
frame  covered  with  lin.  boards  and  black  slate. 
The  total  height  of  the  tower  above  the  ground  is 
about  93ft.  to  the  top  of  the  finial,  and  the 
foundations  are  about  5ft.  deep.  The  story  im- 
mediately under  the  roof  is  arranged  as  an  obser- 
vatory, and  is  reached  by  a  concrete-steel  spiral 
stairway  in  the  2ft.  space  between  the  standpipe 
and  the  inside  of  the  tower  walls.  The  stairway 
is  lighted  by  several  windows  piercing  the  brick 
panels  of  the  walls.  The  observatorj-  floor  is  2ft. 
in  the  clear  above  the  top  of  the  standpipe,  of 
concrete-steel  construction  Sin.  thick,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  reinforced  concrete  beams  Gin.  wide 


shown  by  some  of  the  drawings  and  described 
below,  and  its  inside  surface  was  coated  a\  ith  a 
watertight  finish  lin.  thick  of  I  :  1  Portland 
cement  mortar.  AVhen  filled  with  water,  there 
is  no  appreciable  percolation,  which  testifies  to 
the  watertight  qu.alities  of  cement  construction 
when  properly  handled. 

The  bottom  of  the  standpipe  is  4i-n.  thick, 
including  the  lin.  watertight  mortar  coating, 
and  is  reinforced  with  two  layers  of  jin.  round 
bars  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  with  the 
bars  in  each  layer  spaced  -tin.  apart  and  arranged 
as  shown  in  the  detail  drawing.  The  ends  of 
each  bar  are  turned  up  about  1ft.  into  the  wall. 
The  junction  of  the  bottom  ajid  wall  is  reinforced 
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by  12in.  deep,  resting  on  pillars  of  the  tower.  This 
.floor  projects  beyond  the  walls  and  forms  a  water 
table  finished  Avith  a  deep  fascia.  A  section  of 
the  base  of  the  tower,  indicating  the  method  of 
placing  the  steel  reinforcements  in  it,  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  detail  drawings.  The  exterior  is  blocked 
off  in  imitation  of  stonework. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  structure, 
however,  is  the  standpipe,  which  is  20ft.  in  inside 
diameter  and  50ft.  high.  The  wall  is  6in.  thick 
at  the  bottom  and  Sin.  at  the  top,  and  resists  a 
head  of  water  50ft.     This  wall  is  armoured,  as 


by  additional  ;in.  round  bars,  bent  as  shown, 
anchored  into  the  corner  by  stirrups  "in.  long  of 
lin.  by  ]in.  Hat  steel,  and  spaced  Sin.  apart. 
These  bent  bars  extend  about  20in.  radially  into 
the  floor  and  rise  about  2ft.  in  the  wall. 

The  wall  is  reinforced  with  two  systems  of 
vertical  /^in.  round  rods  placed  2in.  apart  trans- 
versely and  staggered,  the  bars  in  each  system 
being  spaced  about  16in.  apart  circuml'erentially, 
and  by  two  sets  of  horizontal  hoops,  each 
encircling  one  of  the  sets  of  the  vertical  rods. 
The  horizontal  hoops  are  made  of  ^in.  round  bars 


with  welded  joints  in  the  lower  two-lhirt's  of 
the  height  of  the  standpipe,  and  of  iiin.  round 
bars  with  wire-wound  lap  joints  for  the  upper 
one-third.  The  vertical  spacing  of  the  hoops 
increases  from  the  bottom  upwards.  For  the  Jin. 
hoops  there  are  2S  Ifin.  .spaces,  41  2in.,  31  2Jin., 
22  Sin.,  13  Aim.,  and  23  3fin.  For  the  "fin. 
hoops  there  are  'J  3iu.  spaces,  li  3jin.,and  6  3Jin., 
the  inner  and  outer  hoops  at  each  level  up  to  this 
elevation  being  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  For 
the  remaining  16ft.  the  two  sets  of  hoops  are 
staggered,  the  vertical  distances  between  the 
successive  inner  and  outer  hoops  increasing  from 
2in.  to  Tjin. — that  is,  the  hoops  in  each  set  are 
spaced  from  4in.  to  15in.  apart.  The  ends  of  the 
bars  in  all  parts  of  the  work,  excepting  the  hoops, 
of  course,  are  split  and  spread  slightly  to  afford  a 
better  grip  in  the  concrete.  The  outside  of  the 
standpipe  has  a  |in.  coat  of  Portland  cement 
plaster  and  is  whitewashed. 

The  three  views  present  different  stages  in  the 
progress  of  construction.  The  fiitt  view  shows 
the  interior  mould  for  the  s.andpipe,  the  staging, 
the  elevator  tower  for  handling  materials  and 
the  placing  of  the  steel  armature.  The  second 
view  was  taken  during  the  construction  of  the 
brick  panels,  and  the  third  shows  the  finished 
tower.  American  Portland  cement  was  used 
throughout.  The  concrete  was  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions of  1:3:6  for  the  foundation,  1:2:5 
for  the  tower,  and  1  :  2  :  4  f or  the  standpipe.  The 
sizes  of  broken  stone  used  were  Hin.  for  founda- 
tions, basement,  and  pillars,  and  |in.  for  the 
standpipe  and  the  observatory  floor. 

The  tower  was  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Alfred  M.  Palmer,  depot  quartermaster,  by 
Mr.  R.  Baffrey,  manager  for  the  Hennebique 
patents,  1123,  Broadway,  New  York  City,  as 
general  contractor. — E)iiinit'fri}nj  Record, 


CHIPS. 

The  Light  Riilway  Commissioners  have  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  confirmation  an  order 
made  by  them  for  the  construction  of  light  railways 
in  Southend-on-Sea  and  the  Shoeburyness  district. 

The  town  council  of  Bolton  agree!  at  their  last 
meeting  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
borough  engineer,  from  £700  to  £500  per  annum. 

A  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Thomis  Elder  has  just 
been  erected  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Music  at  the  University  of  Adelaide, 
South  Australia.  The  statue  is  of  bronze,  9ft.  in 
height,  and  rests  on  a  pedestal  of  Aberdeen  granite. 
It  is  by  the  well-known  London  sculptor,  Mr.  A. 
Drury,  R.A.  Oq  the  pedestal,  which  is  12ft. 
high,  are  four  panels.  The  front  one  bears  the 
inscription  :— "  Sir  Thomas  Eider,  G.C.M.G.,  1817- 
1897."  The  other  panels,  representing  art,  explora- 
tion, and  benevolence,  are  designed  to  commemo- 
rate some  of  the  works  with  which  the  name  of 
Sir  Thomas  is  prominently  associated. 

The  Housing  of  the  Poor  Committee  of  the  New- 
castle Corporation  have  recommended  their  council 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  workmen's 
dwellings  on  the  Walker  Xew-road  Estate.  There 
are  to  12  one-room  dwellings  and  52  two-room 
dwellings. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
new  church  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  at  Newport, 
Mon.,  was  performed  last  week.  The  new  church 
wul  be  erected  on  the  site  of  a  much  smiller  build- 
ing, erected  in  1857,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mark.  It 
will  be  Early  Eaglish  in  style,  and  will  accommodate 
about  750  persons. 

The  Bridlington  Town  Council  have  decided  to 
promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  empowering  them  to 
build  a  pavilion  and  other  buildings  on  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Royal  Princes  Parade.  It  has  also 
been  resolved  to  spend  £2,100  on  the  erection  of  a 
a  pavilion  round  the  new  bandstand  to  accommo- 
date about  2,000  persons. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  school  board  of  the  parish 
of  Cathcart,  which  is  practically  a  southern  suburl) 
of  Glasgow,  on  Monday  night,  it  was  reported  that 
sites  had  been  secured  in  Albert-road,  Langside, 
and  Catkin-road,  Langside,  for  the  erection  of  two 
schools,  each  to  accommodate  120  children,  to  meet 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  in  that  district. 

The  Bristol  Watch  Committee  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Department  to  the  plans  for 
the  new  police-station  for  Brislington,  which  is  to 
be  erected  near  Bloomfield-road,  at  a  cost  of 
between  £3,000  and  £4,000.  The  building  will 
include  accommodation  for  fire  -  extinguishing 
appliances.  Tenders  will  now  be  invited  for  the 
work. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  given  formal 
sanction  to  the  borrowing  by  Boston  Town  Council 
of  £14,220  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Boston  West 
sewage  scheme. 
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The  funeral  of  Mr.  Isaac  Gould,  a  well- 
known  Leeds  builder  and  contractor,  who  died 
on  Tuesday  week,  at  his  residence,  Westfield- 
terrace,  Chapeltown,  took  place  on  Friday  at 
Woodhouse  Kill  Cemetery,  Hunslet.  The  funeral 
procession  was  joined  at  Ilillridge-road  by  the 
workpeople  employed  by  Isaac  Gould,  Limited, 
who  marched  in  front  of  it  until  the  cemetery 
was  reached.  Jlr.  Gould  was  a  self-made  man, 
having  in  early  life  been  cashier  and  book- 
keeper to  Messrs.  Longley  and  Sons,  builders, 
Hunslet,  rising  to  be  their  confidential  manager. 
After  the  death  of  the  Longleys,  he  carried  on 
the  business  for  the  widow  of  one  of  them  until 
it  was  transferred  to  himself.  He  carried  it  on 
till  his  death,  having  been  connected  with  it  for 
over  forty  years.  Among  the  many  big  contracts 
which  the  firm  fulfilled  were  those  for  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  Wakefield  ;  the  new  Asylum  at  Wake- 
field, the  Standard  Life  Insurance  Company's 
Buildings  in  Leeds,  the  last  extension  of  Leeds 
Infirmary,  and  the  repairing  of  Kccup  Reservoir. 


CHIPS. 

We  accidentally  omitted  to  mention  that  we  were 
indebted  last  week  for  the  information  on  p.  333 
about  a  Glasgow  cold  storage  to  our  contemporary 
Ice  and  Cold  Stoyngi,  and  should  like  to  add  that 
architects  not  already  familiar  with  this  excellent 
monthly,  published  at  S9,  Farringdon -street,  E.G., 
will  always  find  therein  valuable  matter  on  the 
construction  of  cold  stores  and  refrigerating 
appliances. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ducat,  a  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  has  held  an  inquiry  into  the  application 
of  the  town  council  of  Ealing  to  borrow  £3,tl40 
for  the  purchase  of  premises  for  the  purposes  of  a 
technical  school. 

Considerable  improvements  are  being  carried  out 
at  the  West  Cliff,  Cromer,  for  the  Protection  Com- 
missioners. Messrs.  Douglass  and  Arnold,  of  London, 
are  the  engineers,  and  the  works  will  cost  £1,700. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  have  deposited 
plans  with  the  General  Works  Committee  of  the 
Dewsbuiy  Corporation,  and  with  the  ThornhUl 
Urban  District  Council,  for  a  bridge  to  cross  the 
river  Calder,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  lofty 
viaduct  which  will  pass  over  the  stream  as  part  of 
the  Spen  A'alley  line  to  Bradford.  This  bridge  will 
have  three  spans  of  4ift.  each,  be  constructed  of 
iron,  the  girders  resting  on  four  piers,  two  being  in 
the  river  itself,  and  the  width  will  be  30ft.  from 
parapet  to  parapet. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  have  adopted  a 
novel  idea  for  relieving  the  dulness  of  the  embank- 
ments in  the  cuttings  on  their  nuin  hne.  At 
Abbot's  Ripton,  between  Huntingdon  and  Peter- 
borough, patches  of  gorse  grow  on  the  high  sloping 
banks,  and  an  ingenious  platelayer  has,  in  his  spare 
time,  been  cutting  the  little  bushes  into  the  shape  of 
garden  chairs,  plants  in  pots,  peacocks,  dogs,  and 
other  birds  and  animals.  The  company  now  has 
men  at  work  trimming  the  gorse  or  white  thorn  on 
the  embankments  into  many  fantastic  forms. 

The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  church  and  schools 
in  Station-road,  Old  Hill,  in  connection  with  the 
Strict  Baptist  denomination,  were  recently  laid. 
The  chapel  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  about 
500  worshippers,  the  total  cost  being  £1,400. 

The  King  has  sent  £50  to  the  vicar  of 
Qrayne,  near  Rochester,  towards  the  restoration  of 
Grayne  Church,  Port  Victoria.  The  church  is  of 
the  Uth  century ;  it  was  much  damaged  by  a  large 
fort  put  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it  in  1862,  and 
is  now  being  restored.  The  vicar  has  raised  £1,100, 
but  C700  more  is  needed,  exclusive  of  the  porch. 

At  last  week's  meeting  of  the  Swansea  Rural 
District  Council  three  schemes  were  submitted  for 
supplying  Ciorseinon  and  Pontardulais  with  water. 
The  amended  figures  for  the  scheme  were  put 
forward  by  the  surveyor  as  follows:— No.  1,  £(5,697- 
No.  2,  £S,OU.);  No.  3,  £6,901.  It  was  decided  to 
adopt  scheme  No.  3,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  in 
detail  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

The  death  is  reported  from  Boston,  Mass.,  of  Mr. 
Frederick  L%w  Olmsted,  the  eminent  American 
landscape  painter. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Strong  and  Moore  for  the 
laying-down  of  the  jiermanent  way  for  the  Pieter- 
marit/.burg  electric  tramway  system,  at  £16,856 
has  been  accepted.  ' 

Dukc-street  Congregational  Union  Church,  Leith, 
which  for  the  past  two  months  has  been  undergoing 
alterations,  was  reopened  on  Sunday.  The  interior 
has  been  completely  modernised.  Electric  lighting 
has  been  installed  throughout  the  building,  and  the 
arrangements  for  ventilation  and  heating  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  The  interior  has  also  been 
paiutod,  the  roof  being  ivory  white  and  the  walls 
light  terracotta.    The  alterations  have  cost  £500. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Leith. — At  Monday's  meeting  of  Leith  Parish 
Council  held  on  Monday  night,  it  was  moved  that 
Mr.  J.  M.  Johnston  be  appointed  architect  for  the 
proposed  new  poorhouse  building  at  Seafield,  he 
being  the  designer  of  the  plan  selected  by  the 
council.  To  this  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed that  the  official  appointment  of  the  archi- 
tect be  delayed  until  the  Local  Goverment  Board 
had  sanctioned  the  plans.  But  the  original 
motion  was  carried  by  twelve  votes  to  five,  and 
Mr.  Johnston  received  the  appointment. 

OwEN'  Jones  Prize. — This  competition  was 
irstituted  in  1878  by  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  as  trustees  of  the  sum  of  £400,  presented 
to  them  by  the  Owen  Jones  Memorial  Committee, 
upon  condition  of  their  expending  the  interest 
thereof  in  prizes  to  "Students  of  the  schools  of 
art  who,  in  annual  competition,  produce  the  best 
designs  for  household  furniture,  carpets,  wall- 
papers and  hangings,  damask,  chintzes,  &c., 
regulated  by  the  principles  laid  down  by  Owen 
Jones."  The  prizes  are  awarded  on  the  results  of 
the  annual  competition  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
South  Kensington.  Six  prizes  were  offered  for 
competition  in  the  present  year,  each  prize  consist 
ing  of  a  bound  copy  of  Owen  Jones's  "  I'rinciples 
of  Design  "  and  a  bronze  medal.  The  following 
were  the  successful  candidates  : — James  W. 
Blackburn,  School  of  Art,  Huddersfield,  design 
for  woven  muslin  ;  Edwin  Moss,  School  of  Art, 
Macclesfield,  design  for  tile  panel ;  Tom  H. 
Bailey,  School  of  Art,  Macclesfield,  design  for 
furniture  silk ;  Abram  Goodman,  School  of  Art, 
Leeds,  design  for  cretonne  ;  Louis  C.  Collier, 
School  of  Art,  Nottingham,  design  for  lace  cur- 
tain ;  John  Brown,  Kent-road  Art  Class,  Glas- 
gow, design  for  printed  velvet.  The  next  award 
will  be  made  in  1904,  when  six  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  competition. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Pro-Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Dumfries,  was  reopened  last  week, 
after  undergoing  an  extensive  process  of  restoration. 
The  panels  behind  the  sanctuary  have  now  been 
filled  in  with  two  large  pictures,  copies  from  the 
church  of  St.  Gregory,  Rome,  representative  of  the 
flagellation  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  and  a 
third,  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  G.  M'Lellan  Arnott, 
Dumfries,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  by  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Ninian. 
A  new  silver  door  for  the  tabernacle,  enriched  with 
deep  incised  work  emblematic  of  the  Last  Supper, 
has  been  presented  by  an  anonymous  donor, 

Mr.  W.  B.  Woodhouse,  A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.I.E.E.,  haa  been  appointed  resident  engineer 
to  the  Yorkshire  Electric  Power  Co.  Mr.  Wood- 
house  has  been  with  the  Newcastle  Electric  Supply 
Co.  since  their  pioneer  power  scheme  was  started. 

The  city  council  of  Truro  have  decided  that 
Messrs.  Beesley,  Son,  and  Nichols'  alternative 
scheme  for  the  interception  and  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £21,400,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their 
sanction  and  approval. 

At  the  to'vn-hall,  Todmorden,  on  Thursday  in 
last  week,  Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade  King,  M.Inst.C.E., 
held  an  inquiry  as  to  the  Todmorden  Corporation's 
application  for  permission  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works. 
The  corporation  intend  to  spend  an  additional 
£10,543  on  sewerage  works.  Previously  borrowing 
powers  had  been  obtained  for  £28,780,  so  that  the 
works  will  cost  £39,323,  owing  to  a  deviation  from 
the  original  siheme  and  a  diversion  of  the  river 
Calder.  Sanction  was  also  asked  for  an  extra 
£2,300  to  be  spent  on  the  Walsden  sewers.  Mr. 
C.  R.  Peace,  borough  surveyor,  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  the  scheme. 

On  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  the  president  (Mr. 
Butler  Wilson,  F.R.I.B.A.)  and  council  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  enter- 
tained the  members  of  the  Library  Association,  who 
are  holding  their  annual  conference  in  Leeds,  to  a 
smoking  concert  at  the  t^ueen's  Hotel,  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  Leeds  Savage  Club.  Among  those 
supporting  Mr.  Butler  Wilson  in  the  chair  were  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds  (Mr.  John  Ward),  Professor 
Macneile  Dixon  (president  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion), the  Vicar  of  Leeds  (Dr.  Gibson),  Sir  W.  H. 
Bailey,  Lieut. -Col.  Rob."nson,  Mr.  Edmund  Bog? 
(chief  of  the  Leeds  Savage  Club),  the  Rev.  H. 
Egerton  Leigh,  Dr.  Coleman,  Mr.  F.  H.  Barr,  and 
Councillor  S.  A.  Hirst. 

A  new  Society  of  Artists,  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architect?^  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  M.  Frantz-Jourdain,  with  the  idea  of 
holding  an  exhibition  at  the  end  of  next  month, 
and  hereafter  aniMially.  All  information  may  be 
obtained  from  M.  Nicolas  Gropeano,  33,  Rue  Bayen, 
Paris. 


PBOFSSSIONAI,   AND   TBADB 
SOCIETIES. 

MrXICII'AL    AXI)    CoVXTV    E.VGINEEllS  AN'D  SuK- 

\'EYoKs. — About  fifty  members  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers 
attended  the  home  district  meeting,  held  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  Hastings  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Weaver, 
M.I.C.E.,  of  Kensington.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  on  Thursday  with  a  reception  by  the 
Maj'or  of  Hastings,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
1'.  H.  I'almer,  the  borough  engineer,  at  whose 
invitation  the  visit  was  paid  to  the  town.  At  the 
business  meeting  Jlr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  hon.  district 
secretary,  was  re-elected  to  that  position.  Papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  Palmer  on  "  The  Hastings 
Waterworks"  and  "The  East  Hill  Water- 
Balance  Lift."  The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  municipal  dust  destructor,  the  East 
Hill  lift,  the  Filsham  pumping  station  and  reser- 
voirs at  Newgate,  and  other  places  of  interest. 
Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  discussing  the 
papers  read  the  previous  day,  and  in  the  after- 
noon a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Brede  Valley  water- 
works in  course  of  construction.  The  total  cost 
of  the  works  and  of  prospecting  will  amount  to 
£145,000.  The  scheme  will  be  completed  in 
about  twelve  months.  The  corporation  electric 
light  works  were  also  inspected. 

NOUTHEUN       ARCniTECTlKAI,       ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  this  association  will  hold  an 
excursion  meeting  at  Sunderland,  to-morrow 
(Saturday)  afternoon,  and  will  ^'i8it  the  Higher 
Grade  Junior  School,  and  the  Hylton-road  Car. 
sheds.  The  association's  circular  contains  the 
following  statement  in  reference  to  the  former 
President,  Mr.  Glover  (now  of  Windsor)  : — "  Our 
very  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  our  past  President, 
Wm.  Glover,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  for  having  so 
very  kindly  presented  the  association  with  £1,000 
of  Consols,  invested  in  the  names  of  the  President 
and  Hon.  Secretary  as  trustees.  Not  less  than 
one-quarter  or  more  than  one-half  of  this  capital 
may  be  withdrawn  at  a  future  date  towards  the 
cost  of  a  building  for  the  association.  The 
annual  interest  from  the  capital  amount  is  to  be 
used  for  our  society's  educational  work.  The  hon, 
solicitor  is  kindly  preparing  the  necessary  trust 
deed.  Indue  course  fuller  details  in  connection  with 
this  very  generous  and  valuable  gift  will  be  laid 
before  our  first  indoor  meeting,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity for  united  and  further  thanks  from  the 
whole  association  will  be  sent  to  our  benefactor 
and  friend." 

The  Society  or  Architects.  —  The  "house 
list "  of  nominations  for  officers  and  council  of  the 
Society  of  Architects  for  the  ensuing  session  is  as 
follows : — President,  tWalter  W.  Thomas,  of 
Liverpool ;  vice-presidents,  t-A..  E.  Pridmore  and 
*G.  Gard  Pye,  both  of  London  ;  honorary  secre- 
tary, *Ellis  Slarsland,  London  ;  members  of 
council  (twelve)  :  *R.  G.  Bare,  London ;  G.  E. 
Bond,  Rochester  ;  *F.  W.  Chancellor,  M.A., 
Chelmsford ;  C.  Cole,  Exeter ;  *Wm.  Cooper, 
Hastings;  A.  Currey,  Jersey;  *J.  W.  DysoUi 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  *H.  E.  Knight,  London; 
J.  C.  Jackson,  London  ;  *F.  W.  Macey,  London; 
*B.  R.  Tucker,  London  ;  and  R.  Frank  VaUance, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Mansfield.  Honorary  corresponding 
secretary,  *W.  R.  Mallett,  F.S.I.  [An  asterisk 
(*)  denotes  proposed  re-election  :  a  dagger  (f) 
proposed  change  of  office.]  Additional  nomina- 
tions may  be  made  by  any  three  members  who 
shall  send  in  their  nomination  to  the  council 
before  Oct.  1. 


i 


The  memorial  to  the  officers,  non-commissioneJ 
officers,  and  men  of  the  Ist  Batt.  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry  who  fell  in  South  Africa  will  be  unveUed 
at  Oxford  to-morrow  (Saturday)  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  at  3  p.m.  The  site  of  the  memorial  is  by 
Magdalen  Bridge. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  recently 
designated  architecture  as  perhaps  the  most  learned 
of  the  professions,  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  the  subjects  required  to  be  mastered 
by  the  practical  architect  who  was  ambitious  to  be 
regarded  as  an  "  all-round  man." 

At  Truro  Cathedral  good  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  removal  of  the  scaffolding  round  the  central 
spire  and  tower ;  various  minor  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  interior  of  the  cathedral;  the 
design  for  the  stained  glass  to  be  placed  in  the 
western  windows  is  completed,  and  the  system  for 
protecting  the  cathedral  from  lightning  is  in  hanJ. 
The  terracotta  panel,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Waters 
Bond,  will  shortly  be  in  position  to  the  cathedral, 
and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  clearing  the 
cathedral  precinct  to  the  north  of  the  building.  .::s 
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.  Birkenhead.  —  The  Nurses'  Home  recentl)' 
built  in  connection  with  and  adjoining  the 
Birkenhead  Borough  Hospital  will  be  opened  by 
Sir  Elliott  Lees,  Bart.,  M.B.,  on  Saturday,  the 
26th  iust.  The  home,  which  fronts  Livingstone- 
street,  consists  of  ground  and  iirst  floors.  The 
dining-hall  and  dayroom  on  the  ground  floor  are 
convertible,  if  required,  into  one  room.  A  feature 
of  the  overmantel  in  the  dining-hall  is  a  portrait 
of  the  late  ilr.  ^^'illiam  Laird.  The  building 
is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  The  con- 
tract for  the  building  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Peter  Eothwell,  of  Birkenhead,  the  whole  being 
carried  out  from  the  drawings  prepared  by  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Kirby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Liverpool. 

BitiGHTox. — The  memorial-stones  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  schools,  Gloucester-place,  Brighton, 
were  laid  on  September  IC.  The  building  is  to 
be  faced  with  whole- white  flints,  with  red  dres- 
sings ;  the  seating  to  be  in  Orham  wood,  wax- 
polished.  The  accommodation  will  be  for  443 
adults  on  ground  floor,  282  in  galleries,  total  725, 
or  a  mixed  congregation  of  over  800  persons. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  George  Baiues, 
F.R.I.B.A..  and  R.PahmerBaines,  5,  Clement's- 
inn.  Strand,  London,  'W'.C.  The  builders  are 
Jlessrs.  Battley,  .Sons,  and  Holness,  21,  (Jld 
Kent-road,  London,  S.E.  The  present  contract 
isfor£5,3Sl,  exclusive  of  galleries  (except  choir 
gallery). 

_  Bromsgro\[:.— The  Earl  of  L'oventry,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Worcestershire,  laid  on  Thursday 
in  last  week  the  foundation-stone  of  the  second 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  county,  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  Barnsley  Hall  estate,  near  Broms- 
grove.  The  present  asylum  at  I'owick,  near 
Worcester,  has  accommodation  for  over  1,000 
patients,  and  has  for  a  considerable  time  past 
been  quite  full.  The  new  estate  comprises  324 
acres.  The  plans  show  accommodation  for  570 
patients,  with  administrative  buildings,  and 
provide  for  possible  extension.  The  contract  for 
the  building  amounts  to  over  £150,000,  and  the 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  nearly  £2U>,000. 

CLirxox,  Bristol.— Or  Saturday  afternoon  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Clifton,  was  reopened  at  a  special 
service,  when  the  new  reredos,  chancel  screen, 
and  windows  were  dedicated.  The  reredos  is 
20ft.  in  height.  The  base  and  altar  step  are 
constructed  of  \-erte  antico  marble,  known  as  the 
upper  part  is  constructed  of  teak  wood,  richly 
carved  and  embellished  with  gold,  and  the  centre 
panels  are  filled  in  with  mosaic  work.  On  both 
sides  of  the  reredos  are  mosaic  panels  framed  in 
teak  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice.  The  centre- 
panel  subject  is  "Angels  adoring  the  risen 
Christ,"  the  left-hand  panel  represents  "  The 
Katiyity,"  and  the  right-hand  panel  "The 
Crucifixion."  The  eastern  wall  and  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  chancel,  and  also  the  roof, 
liave  been  decorated  with  fresco  work.  In  the 
spandrels  of  the  arches  are  four  painted  figures  of 
angels.  The  architect  for  the  alterations,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  work  has  been  carried 
out,  is  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Hirst,  A.U.I. B.A.,  of 
Broad-street,  Bristol.  The  north  transept  is 
about  to  be  decorated  to  harmonise  with  the 
general  scheme  followed  in  the  chancel. 

Fazakerley.— The    Sanitary    and    Hospitals 

Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  have  just 

paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  site  on  which 

building   operations    have    been    commenced   in 

connection  with   the  great  hospital,  which  is  to 

1  contain   300     beds,     consisting    of     nine    ward 

I  pavilions  and  four  isolation  blocks,  with  entrance 

I  m  Longmoor-lane,    and    to   cost  approximately 

.  il30,000.     The  operations  are  being  carried  out 

I  from  plans  by  Mr.  E.  Shelmerdine,  city  surveyor  • 

I  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  James.  There  is  already 

on  another  portion  of  this  spacious  site,  spreadin"- 

aa  It  does  over  120  acres,  a  hospital  wherein  150 

patients  can  be  received.    This  block  is  exclu- 

iBively  for  smallpox. 

Glasgow.— ITie  University  Court,  at  a  special ' 
I  !J\u  °'  '^'^'^  "°'^^''  consideration  thealteration 
1 01  the  plans  for  building  extensions  involving  an 
iexpenditure,  including  fittings,  of  nearlv 
■|*JOO,000.  The  plans  already  adopted  provide  for 
Kwo  separate  buildings,  one  on  the  north  and  the 
ISlther  on  the  south  of  the  main  avenue,  thus 
enchmg  on  the  recreation  grounds,  on  which 
■?■  tl^Se  sum  was  expended  by  the  exhibition 
authorities  in  1901.     Since  the  adoption  of  these 


plans  a  strong  opposition  sprang  up,  and  the 
alternative  plan  which  the  Court  was  called  upon 
to  consider  was  based  on  designs  by  Mr.  Millar, 
architect  of  the  exhibition,  providing  for  all  the 
departments  in  one  new  building  north  of  the 
avenue.  The  Court,  after  full  consideration, 
decided  that  there  were  not  sufficient  reasons 
for  stopping  the  present  operations. 

Govan-,  Glasgow. — The  Elder  Free  Library, 
which  has  been  gifted  to  the  burgh  of  Govan  by 
Mrs.  John  Elder,  who  has,  in  addition,  endowed 
the  building,  was  opened  on  Saturday  afternoon 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  library,  which  is 
Classic  in  character,  occupies  a  site  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Elder  Park.  An  entrance  portico 
forms  the  central  features  of  the  chief  front.  The 
interior  includes  newsroom,  reference  libraries 
for  men  and  women,  museum,  juvenOe  room, 
librarian's  room,  and  lending  library.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  in  the  last  for  between 
30,000  and  40,000  volumes.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  James  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  Glasgow,  and  the 
cost  has  been  £27,000. 

Ipswich. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the 
Bramford-road  was  opened  last  week.  It  has 
been  built  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Eade  and  Johns, 
of  Ipswich,  and  is  in  style  Decorated  Gothic. 
It  will  eventually  be  cruciform  in  plan.  The 
front  portion,  the  nave,  which  seats  400  persons, 
is  now  used  as  the  church,  while  the  back 
portion,  the  transepts  and  eventual  organ  recess, 
wiU  be  used  at  present  as  a  Sunday  schoolroom. 
A  vestry  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  chancel 
recess.  There  is  an  open  porch  approach  from 
the  front  with  lobby  entrances,  and  with  space 
reserved  for  stairs  to  a  future  gallery  to  accom- 
modate 80  persons.  When  the  division  between 
the  present  school  and  chapel  is  taken  down,  the 
building  will  form  one  chapel  capable  of  seating 
750.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  erect  a  Sunday- 
school  on  ground  on  the  east  side,  which  is  held 
in  reserve.  The  heating  of  the  chapel  is  by  gas- 
pits.  The  internal  roof  has  bold  arched  ribs,  and 
is  divided  up  into  smaller  ribs  forming  panels. 
Outside,  the  building,  which  is  faced  with  red 
brick,  is  oinamented  with  white  terracotta.  The 
cost  has  been  about  £4,000. 

Norwich. — Thenew  church  of  St. Mary  Magda- 
lene, in  St.  James's  Parish,  Pockthorpe,  is  nearing 
completion,  and  will  be  opened  on  November  1. 
A  chancel  and  four  bays  and  the  porches  have  been 
erected  as  a  first  section.  The  church  is  in  the 
Later  Perpendicular  style,  and  will  accommodate 
500  persons.  The  walls  are  of  brick  and  blue 
lias  stone,  lime-faced  externally,  with  local  flints 
and  Monkspark  stone.  The  east  window  of  the 
north  aisle  will  be  filled  with  stained-glass,  the 
subject  being  "  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity."  No 
provision  lias  been  made  for  a  tower,  but  there  is 
a  bell  gable  at  the  west-end  of  the  church. 
Altogether  something  over  £4,000  has  already 
been  spent.  Mr.  A.  J.  Lacey,  of  Norwich,  is  the 
architect. 

OsBORXE,  I.W. — Good  progress  is  being  made 
for  the  Royal  Naval  College  on  the  hillside  above 
Osborne,  East  Cowes.  The  three  existing  bunga- 
lows, all  connected  by  a  covered  way,  will 
accommodate  75  youths.  Six  more  are  already 
in  hand,  and  the  accommodation  will  be  expanded 
for  300  cadets.  The  classrooms  are  arranged 
round  the  quadrangle  of  the  old  Osborne  stables. 
The  gymnasium  measures  63ft.  by  40ft.  :  the 
recreation-room,  102ft.  by  40ft. ;  and  the  bunga- 
lows, with  cadets'  dormitories,  bathrooms,  &c., 
170ft.  by  26ft.,  with  a  height  from  floor  to 
ceiling  of  25ft.  The  water-tank  in  the  tower  has 
a  capacity  of  7,000  gallons,  and  there  are  good 
quarters  for  the  Marines,  band,  and  others.  The 
new  bungalows  will  be  larger,  and  each  will 
have  a  sitting-room  attached.  The  foundations 
of  the  buildings  are  of  16in.  concrete,  the  inclosed 
space  being  filled  with  gravel,  while  the  wooden 
uprights  are  completely  encased,  and  the  walls 
filled  with  Uralite. 


swimming-baths  and  workshops  £4,000.  The 
main  building  is  to  have  a  frontage  to  Kirkgate, 
where  the  main  entrance  will  be  placed.  On  one 
side  will  be  the  offices  of  the  clerk  to  the  council, 
rate  collector,  and  accountant,  and  on  the  other 
offices  for  the  education  committee  and  the 
medical  officer.  The  first  floor  will  contain  the 
council  chamber,  committee-rooms,  and  surveyor's 
department.  A  lift  will  be  provided,  and  there  is 
to  be  a  clocktower  over  the  entrance. 

St.  Axne's-on-Sea. — A  new  Wesleyan  church 
is  about  to  be  built  in  Church-road,  St.  Anne's. 
The  trustees  invited  a  number  of  well-known 
architects  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  send  in 
competitive  designs  for  a  new  church,  and  from 
eight  sets  of  plans  received,  a  design  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Herbert  and  Walter  AVade,  of  St.  Anne's 
and  Blackpool,  was  selected.  Messrs.  AVade  had 
sent  in  two  dissimilar  designs,  and  both  were 
chosen  in  the  last  three  for  final  selection.  The 
one  adopted  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  when  complete 
the  edifice  will  have  cost  about  £5,500,  and  will 
seat  750  worshippers.  At  present  it  is  proposed 
to  defer  the  building  of  the  transepts  and  gallery, 
so  that  the  accommodation  will  be  for  500.  Par- 
points  with  yellow  stone  dressings  are  to  be  used 
for  external  walls.  The  interior  will  consist  of 
nave,  two  deep  transepts,  chancel,  and  an  end 
gallery.  The  pulpit  will  be  placed  at  the  angle 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  choirstalls  in  the  chancel. 
The  minister's  vestry  will  be  adjacent  to  the 
pulpits  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  the  organ- 
chamber  and  choir-vestry.  The  seating,  dados, 
and  roof  timbers  will  be  in  pitch-pine,  and  the 
roofing  of  Westmoreland  green  slates.  Leaded 
lights  will  be  inserted  in  the  plain  Gothic 
windows.  The  tower  and  spire  wiU  rise  to  a 
height  of  120ft. 


Shipley. — The  urban  district  councilof  Shipley, 
near  Bradford,  are  seeking  permission  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
£24,000  for  the  purposes  of  erecting  new  public 
offices.  At  present  the  council  has  its  offices  at 
the  JIauor  House  in  Kirkgate,  an  old  building 
bearing  the  date  of  1670.  'The  council  purchased 
the  present  site,  having  an  area  of  three-quarters 
of  an  acre,  some  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  £3,400. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect,  in  addition  to  offices,  a  fire 
brigade  station  and  baths.  The  office  block, 
including  the  caretaker's  house,  is  expected  to 
cost  about  £10,500,   fire-brigade  station  £2,700, 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Edmnndson,  of  Ledbury,  has  been 
appointed  surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances  to  the 
Stourport  Urban  District  Council. 

On  Thursday  evening  in  last  week  a  public  in- 
quiry was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Lichfield,  before 
Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
city  council  to  borrow  £3,150  for  the  erection  in 
Upper  St.  John-street  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes.  Mr.  Emerson  Brooke,  the  city  surveyor,  ex- 
plained the  plans  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
corporation. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  whole  of  the  staff  of 
Mr.  H.  Eeles,  builder,  Sevenoaks,  eighty  in  number, 
who  had  been  employed  upon  the  model  bakery, 
cottage,  and  stabling  in  Buckhurst-avenue,  for  the 
Sevenoaks  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  were  enter- 
tained at  supper  at  the  Oddfellows  Hall  by  the 
committee  of  the  society.  Mr.  W.  Lambert  (presi- 
dent) occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  E. 
Pawley  (of  the  firm  of  Llewellyn  and  Pawley, 
architects)  and  Mr.  H.  Eeles,  builder. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Mansfield  Wood- 
house  have  decided  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bjard  for  sanction  to  borrow  £17,000  for 
sewage  works  and  sewage-disposal. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Margereson  has  been  appointed  surveyor 
for  the  southern  district  under  the  Chesterfield  Rural 
District  Council.  He  at  present  holds  a  similar 
position  under  the  Brampton  and  Walton  Urban 
District  Council. 


A  large  clock  has  just  been  erected  in  the  parish 
church  tower,  Comholme,  Lancashire,  which  shows 
time  on  one  large  dial,  and  strikes  the  hours.  It 
has  lieen  made  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  and  Sons, 
Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby,  to  the  designs  of 
Lord  Grimthorpe.  The  same  firm  hive  just  received 
an  order  to  make  a  large  chiming  clock  with  four 
dials  for  the  Nelson  Corporation  in  the  same 
neighbourhood . 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Ilton,  near  Chard, 
was  formally  opened  on  Friday.  The  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  building  has  cost  £520.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Symes  and  Midge,  of 
Chard,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Parsons  and 
Dunster,  of  the  same  place. 

Active  operations  are  in  progress  in  Southwark  in 
laying  down  two  new  and  comp  iratively  short 
sections  of  electric  tramway  route  for  the  London 
County  Council.  Both  are  double  lines;  one  ex- 
tends through  St.  George's-road,  from  opposite  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Hotel,  Christ  Church,  West- 
minster Bridge-road,  passing  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Pro-Cathedral  in  Lambeth-road,  where  a  junction 
wdl  be  made  with  the  existing  lines  from  the  Hop 
Exchange  to  Lambeth  and  Westminster  bridges, 
Wandsworth  and  Bittersea  ;  the  other  passes 
through  Marshalsea-road,  from  Southwark  Bridge- 
road  to  St.  George's  Church,  at  the  junction  of 
Borough  High-street  and  Long-lane. 
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Electrification  of  S.vowdoxia. — Operations 
have  now  been  actually  commenced  by  the  North 
Wales  Power  and  Traction  Company,  Limited, 
for  the  electrification  of  J^nowdonia.  The  scene 
of  these  initial  operations  is  Llyn  I^lydaw,  one  of 
the  lakes  on  the  slopes  of  Snowdon,  where  the 
River  Glaslyu  has  its  source.  Here  it  is  intended 
that  the  first  generating  station  contemplated  by 
the  scheme  shall  be  situated.  Among  the  more 
important  schemes  under  consideration  are  the 
construction  of  a  light  railw.iy  from  Portmadoc, 
through  Beddgelert  to  lihyddu,  to  join  the  present 
narrow-gauge  railway,  which  will  then  be  ex- 
tended from  Dinas  to  Carnarvon,  the  whole  line 
to  be  worked  by  electricity.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  electrify  the  Snowdon  Mountain  Tramroad  to 
the  summit,  and  to  supply  electric  power  to  the 
quarries  in  the  Nanttle  Vale,  the  Liwyrfai  dis- 
trict, and  LlanVieris.  All  the  towns  of  the  Menai 
.Straits,  including  Beaumaris,  Bangor,  Menai 
Bridge,  Port  Dinorwic,  and  Carnarvon,  are 
embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  contemplated 
operations. 

• — ^ 

CHIPS. 

The  town  council  of  Wolverhampton  held  a 
special  meeting  on  Friday  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  they  should  take  over  the  electric  tramways 
with  the  underground  traction  system  laid  down  by 
the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  or  should  carry  out  a 
method  of  overhead  traction.  After  several  hours' 
discussion  it  was  finally  resolved  by  23  votes  to  1.5 
against  to  take  over  the  tramways  from  the  Lorain 
.Steel  Company  for  the  sum  of  £22,000,  the  company 
to  supply  5,000  new  boxes,  which  will  effect  a  saving 
of  £300  per  year. 

The  statue  which  is  being  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Prince  Christian  Victor,  of  the  King's  Royal 
Rifles,  at  the  foot  of  Tnames-street  Hill,  Windsor, 
will  be  unveileJ  early  iu  November,  during  the 
residence  of  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  Castle. 

The  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  decided  at  their 
last  meeting  to  add  a  nurses'  home  to  the  workhouse 
at  an  estimated  outlay  of  £3,000. 

The  proposal  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  men  of 
H.M.S.  lljiii  who  fell  in  the  South  African  war  is 
now  taking  definite  shape.  The  War  Office  has 
given  a  pom-pom  which  was  captured  by  the  Naval 
Brigade  tiefore  Ladysmith  as  part  of  the  memorial, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  it  iu  Ddvonporfc  Park.  It 
is  proposed  to  place  the  pom-pom  on  a  huge 
pedestal  of  granite,  in  which  will  be  inserted  marble 
slabs  rec:)rdiag  the  object  of  the  memorial  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  pom-pom  was  taken 
from  the  Bjers.  The  work  is  to  be  executed  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Sandford  Fawcett  held  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  at  the  town-hall,  Brierley  Hill, 
on  Friday,  into  the  application  of  the  urban  district 
councd  for  sanction  to  borrow  £25,850  for  a  system 
of  deep  drainage  within  the  district.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilcox,  consulting  engineer,  explained  the  pro- 
posals. 

At  a  representative  meeting  held  in  the  Free 
Library  Buildings,  Dundalk,  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  County  Louth  Archaeological  Antiquarian 
Society.  Mr.  Joseph  Dolan,  M.C.C.,  presided.  It 
was  decided  to  defer  the  election  of  officers  of 
committee  until  January,  and  in  the  mean  time  a 
provisional  committee  to  organise  the  society  was 
formed,  with  Mr.  O.  J.  Kelly,  J. P.,  as  treasurer, 
and  Henry  Morris  as  honorary  secretary. 

An  inquiry  has  been  held  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  at  Horwi;h,  Lanes,  into  an 
application  for  sanction  to  borrow  £  12,000  for 
sewage  works  designed  by  Messrs.  Hiunell  and 
Murphy,  MM.I.C.E.,  of  Manchester  and  Bolton. 
The  sewage  to  be  treated  is  500,000  gallons  dry- 
weather  flow,  and  the  scheme  provides  tor  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000. 

The  Columbian  Fireproofing  Co.,  Ltd.,  37,  King 
William-street,  E.C.,  have  obtained  the  contracts 
for  fireproof  floors,  and  have  commenced  the  work, 
at  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Liverpool,  for 
which  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Grayson  and  Ould, 
FF.R  I.B.A.,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  new  Mission 
Hall,  Betbnal  Green,  for  which  the  architect  is  Mr. 
S.  Clifford  Tee,  F.S.L,  50,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 

Mr.  E.  A.  S.  Fawcett,  an  inspector  of  the  Local 
tioverument  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  Friday  at 
Stourbridge  into  an  application  by  the  urban  dis- 
trict council  for  power  to  borrow  £j,000  for  the 
purchase  oE  land  and  for  the  provision  of  a  refuse 
destructor. 

At  Strattord-on-.4.von,  on  Tuesday,  the  new 
woman's  workhouse  infirmary,  erected  and  furnished 
at  a  cost  of  about  £4,uuu.  to  accommodate  thirty- 
three  patients,  was  opened. 


TO    OOBBESPONDENT3. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particxilarly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
oommunications  respecting  illustrations  or  Uterary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Bdildi.vo 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand. 
W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  xznfreqtiently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Strand  Newspapee  Company,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address : — "  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

BDund  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIET.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
12s.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXTX.,  XLI.,  XLVE., 
XLIX.,  LXn.,  LXI.,  Lxn.,  LXJV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvm.,  lxix.,  t.xxt.,  lxxu.,  Lxxm., 

LXXIV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXVU.,  LXXIX., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Buildin'o  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


present  factories  the  condition  of  central  London 
will  be  sad  indeed,  as  rates  are  rapidly  going  iip 
through  the  extravagance  of  local  bodies  in 
erecting  baths  and  other  buildings  which  are  not 
really  required. — I  am,  &c.,  SfuvEYOU. 


PROPOSED     ALTERATIONS    AT 

HARRiJGATE. 

Sir,  -On  page  309  last  week  you  call  attention 
to  a  proposal  to  further  disfigure  the  most  fre- 
quented part  of  this  flourishing  watering-place. 

The  old  Pump-house  has  some  merit,  and 
represents  architectural  art  at  the  time  of  its 
erection.  A  few  years  since  a  very  ordinary  shed 
of  iron  and  wood  was  erected  adjoining  the  old 
building,  and  I  found  surveyors  taking  levcLs  for 
the  proposed  new  building. 

I  suggest,  after  considering  the  matter  on  the 
spot,  that  a  properly  designed  stone  building  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  Rose  Villa  and  the  end  of 
the  Valley  Gardens,  to  form  an  appropriate 
entrance  to  the  Valley  Gardens,  and  give  a 
spacious  hall  for  the  distribution  of  the  nauseous 
water.  Directly  the  work  is  completed,  remove 
the  ugly  structure  above  referred  to,  and  restore 
that  side  of  the  road  to  its  former  condition. 

It  is  absurd  at  the  present  day  to  suppose  that 
a  good  stone  building  could  not  be  erected  with- 
out interfering  with  the  sulphur  spring,  when 
buildings  in  all  directions  have  been  erected. — 
I  am,  itc,  Hexry  Lovegrove. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
Qnited  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  edols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 
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Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
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line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  ds.  for 
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Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  appUcation 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  'Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shilliso  fob  Twbntt-folir  "Woeds, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  AU  SUaation 
Adverlisemfnts  must  be  prepaid, 

•«•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "Situations.") 


SOME  NEW  BRIDGES. 

Sir, — If  one  of  the  artistic  members  of  your 
staff  should  take  a  stroll  in  the  locality  of  tlie 
Hoxton  portion  of  the  Regent's  Canal  he  will 
receive  a  severe  shock,  and  wonder  whether  he  is 
indeed  in  the  third  year  of  the  20th  century. 
Two  new  bridges  are  being  erected — one  caUed 
the  Rosemary  Branch,  giving  largely-increased 
access  between  the  Southgate-road  and  Bridport- 
place ;  the  other,  called  Cat  and  Mutton,  connects 
the  end  of  Goldsmiths' -row  with  the  London 
Fields.  Nothing  more  hideous  can  be  imagined 
surely  for  so  narrow  a  span.  Some  graceful  form 
could  have  been  adopted,  and  a  balustrade  in 
place  of  the  very  plain  built-up  girders,  with 
massive  plain  piers,  which  disfigure  the  view 
from  both  the  canal  and  the  road.  I  have  no 
idea  who  is  responsible  for  the  design  (or  absence 
of  it),  but  know  that  pounds  are  wasted  iu  other 
structures  in  meaningless  ornament,  while  here 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  design  graceful 
construction  or  to  ornament  construction. 

Hew  different  are  things  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel r— I  am,  &c.,  Balius. 


Ratea  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 

Received.— H.  W.— H.  G.— D.  N.  and  Co.— K.  E.  C— 
W.  C.  L.— F.  T.  8.— E.  G.— K.  C— P.  L. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FIRE  PREVENTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — The  paper  by  Mr.  B.  Dicksee  embodies 
many  of  the  ideas  of  previous  writers,  and  would 
be  greatly  in  advance  of  the  present  Building 
Act  regulations.  The  whole  matter  will  shortly 
be  considered  by  all  the  bodies  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  while  each  committee  will  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  and  most  practical  suggestions 
to  the  London  County  Council,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  great  increase  in  the  cost 
of  buildings  must  be  avoided,  or  there  will 
be  a  still  further  exodus  of  factories,  &c., 
from  London  to  the  outside  districts  where  the 
regulations  are  not  so  strict.  Jlany  factories 
have  been  removed,  and  each  one  causes  loss  and 
injury  to  many  persons. 

It  has  been  found  that  much  injury  has  been 

done   to   tradesmen  and  others  by   the   remocal 

of    dwelling  -  houses     and     of     factories,     and 

I  should    a    severe  law    cause  the  closing  of  the 


The  death  occurred  on  the  8th  inst.  from  pneu-  ■ 
monia  in  his  sixty-third  year  of  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Pippet,  of  Solihull,  Warwickshire.  As  an  artist 
his  work  was  chiefly  in  connection  with  ecclesi- 
astical decoration.  Some  of  his  paintings  and 
window  designs  are  to  be  found  in  .S'.  Charles' 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Aigburth;  St.  Alexander's, 
Bootle ;  St.  Marie's,  Southport ;  and  St.  Mary's, 
Highfield-street,  Liverpool. 

At  Jesmond  Parish  Church,  Newcastle,  on  Sun- 
day, four  new  stained-glass  windows,  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  baptistery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  were  unveiled  and  dedicated.  The  task  of 
providing  the  windows  was  intrusted  to  Messrs. 
Wailes  and  Strang,  of  Newcastle.  The  four  lights 
are  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  and  each  contains  an  alle- 
gorical figure,  the  four  figures  representing  Love, 
Peace,  Faith,  and  Hope. 

The  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Scarborough,  is 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland'S 
double  -  fronted  patent  Manchester  stoves  with 
descending  smoke  flues,  patent  Manchester  grates, 
exhaust  roof  ventilators,  outlet  panels,  and  special 
inlet  ventilators,  the  same  being  suppUed  by  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  John  Bellerby,  J.P.,  D.L  ,  of  BuinholmB, 
Heworth,  York,  died  on  Monday,  aged  70  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  city  and  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
John  Bellerby,  proprietor  of  St.  George's  sawmdls, 
and  a  timber  merchant,  with  whom  he  was  for  many 
years  in  partnership.  On  his  father's  death  ho 
became  sole  proprietor,  and  carried  on  the  under- 
taking with  such  success  as  to  be  able  to  withdraw 
from  business  life  some  25  years  ago.  He  subsequently 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  public  work  in  the 
city  of  York. 

The  date  of  the  visit  of  Princess  Louise  (Duchess 
of  Argyll)  to  Liverpool  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  dwellings  for  workpeople  in  a  cleared  area  in 
Hornby-street  is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  Nov=mber4. 
The  dwellings  will  cost  about  £250,000,  and  a  re- 
creation-ground will  be  provided. 
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(©ur  Jllustratiotts, 


RECONSTRUCTIOX    OF    THE    MIDL.\XD    HOTEL, 
IIIIIMIXGIIAM. 

Of  the  retuilt  portion  of  this  hotel,  we  publish 
to-day  the  ground-floor  plan  and  a  view  of  the 
Stephenson-street  front  which  faces  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Station.  The 
ground  floor  is  at  the  level  of  New-street,  and 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  ground  causes  it  to  appear  as 
the  first  floor  in  Stephenson-street.  Both  these 
streets  have  public  entrances,  their  halls,  the 
connecting  stair  between  the  two  levels,  the 
ground-floor  corridors,  and  principal  staircase 
being  lined  with  Skyros  marble.  The  Stephen- 
son-street level  or  lower  ground  floor  includes  a 
buffet  lined  with  red  Devonshire  marble  and 
alabaster,  and  a  large  billiard  and  smoking  room, 
with  the  necessary  adjuncts.  The  New-street 
level  (ground  floor)  has  a  restaurant,  with  smoke- 
room  ad  joining— both  oak  ■  panelled— with  retiring 
rooms  in  white  marble  up  to  the  ceiling.  On 
the  first  floor  the  commercial  room  is  above  the 
restaurant,  and  the  commercial  writing-room 
above  the  smoke-room,  a  similar  block  of  retiring 
'rooms  to  the  one  below  being  arranged  close  bj^ 
past  which  on  both  floors  a  passage  lea.ls  to  a 
very  extensive  range  of  stock-rooms.  The  coffee- 
room,  with  sundry  private  sitting-rooms,  is  also 
■on  the  first  floor,  the  former  being  in  an  old 
part  of  the  building  facing  New-street  but  little 
affected  by  the  alterations.  As  regards  the  bed- 
rooms, about  130  out  of  160  or  more  are  in  the 
old  portions  of  the  building,  which  extends  for 
three  floors  in  depth  over  the  whole  area  of  two 
large  adjacent  blocks,  occupied  in  the  lower  stories 
as  shops  and  offices.  The  water-supply  is  from 
an  artesian  well,  sunk  below  the  building,  and  is 
pumped  up  to  a  10,000-gaUou  tank  in  the  central 
gable  of  Stephenson-street.  Steam  for  cooking, 
heating,  &c.,  is  generated  in  two  large  boilers, 
iilectric  lighting:  obtains  all  over  the  building, 
gas  being  used  for  cooking  only.  The  kitchens 
are  on  the  top  floor,  with  four  large  lifts  down  to 
the  public  rooms  below.  Telephonic  communi- 
■cation  18  provided  for  every  bedroom.  Below 
ground  is  extensive  cellarage  in  a  basement  and 
sub-basement.  The  servants'  and  goods  entrance 
IS  quite  removed  from  public  view,  the  servants 
being  able  to  enter  the  building  and  reach  the 
topmost  floor  unseen  liy  the  guests.  The  whole 
ot  the  now  part  of  the  building  is  fire-resistin'', 
having  steel  joists  and  coke-breeze  concrete  for 
flooring,  with  finished  surfaces  of  cement  in 
bedrooms,  &c..,  and  marble  in  corridors.  The 
principal  staircase  is  likewise  of  steel  and  concrete, 
with  casing  of  white  SicUian  marble.  The  lower 
mansard  slopes  of  the  roofing,  with  the  ceilings 
ol  the  top  floor,  are  fire-resisting  also.  Ventila- 
tion of  the  large  rooms  is  assisted  by  an  upcast 
tlue   around   a   cast-iron   smoke-stack   from   the 
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boilers,  and  by  a  propelling  fan  for  the  billiard 
and  smoking  room.  Messrs.  W.  Henman  and  T. 
Cooper  are  the  architects. 

ST.    MARG.iRET's    CHIUCH,    LEEIIS. 

Mu.  Temple  MooRE  is  the  architect  of  this  church, 
but  no  further  particulars  have  reached  us. 

KEDFORD    COUNTY    HOSPITAL  :     DET.tIL    OF 
EXTRAXCE    FKOXT. 

This  working  drawing  by  the  architect,  Mr.  H. 
Percy  Adams,  shows  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
administrative  buildings  of  Bedford  County  Hos- 
pital. A  description  of  the  institution  was  given 
in  our  pages  for  Feb.  9,  1900,  when  some  photo- 
graphs appeared  among  the  plates.  Prior  to  that 
some  other  illustrations  were  printed  in  the 
Building  News  for  Dec.  30,  1898,  and  Feb.  31, 
1899.  On  April  23,  1897,  a  full  account  of  the 
work  was  given  in  our  journal. 

villas,    PRENTON,    CHESHIRE. 

These  villas  have  been  erected  for  Mr.  A.  E. 
Williams,  and  are  carried  out  in  red  brick, 
cement  roughcast,  and  tiled  roof.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  Richard  Allen,  Birkenhead,  and 
the  architect  Mr.  T.  Taliesin  Rees,  F.U.I.B.A., 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 

ALPHA    LODGE,    PAUKG.VTE,    CHESHIRE. 

This  residence  has  been  erected  at  Parkgate, 
Cheshire,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Grenfell.  The  half- 
timbering  is  English  oak,  and  the  roof  red  tiles. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  R.  T.  Amery,  and  the 
architect  Mr.  T.  Taliesin  Rees,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 

A  SMALL  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  AT    WINDERMERE. 

This  house  is  being  erected  at  Windermere  for 
Mr.  R.  R.  MawsoD,  and  has  been  designed,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  character  with  the  old  surround- 
ing Westmoreland  buildings.     Local  material  has 


been  used  throughout.  The  walls  of  stone  are 
roughcasted  and  limewhited,  the  roof  covered 
with  green  Westmoreland  slates.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  in  designing  the  gardens,  aa 
indicated  on  sketch  plan.  Tlie  plan  shows  private 
oflices,  the  house  being  in  proximity  to  the 
owner's  large  Windermere  nurseries.  The  draw- 
ing, which  was  in  this  year's  R.A.  E.xhibition,  is 
by  Mr.  A.  N.  W.  Hodgson.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  of  Conduit-street,  W., 
and  Windermere. 

SHREWSRURY    SKETCHES. 

(For  description  and  further  sketches  see  p.  369.) 


The  Prix  de  Rome  at  Paris  has  been  awarded  to 
M.  Jaussely,  pupil  of  MM.  Daumet  andEsquie ;  the 
next  two  prizes  have  gone  to  M.  Wielhorski,  pupil 
of  M.  Laloux,  and  to  M.  Joulie,  pupil  of  M.  Pascal, 
all  practising  in  Paris. 

The  eleventh  panel.  No.  9,  out  of  the  2+  in  the 
ambulatory  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  is  now  filled  in 
with  Mr.  A.  Chevallier  Tayler's  picture,  "  The 
Entertainment  in  13.^6  by  the  Vintners'  Company 
to  the  Five  Kings  " — viz.,  Edward  III.  of  England, 
David  II.  of  Scotland,  John  of  France,  and  tha 
Kings  of  Denmark  and  Cyprus.  Mr.  W.  Vivian  is 
the  donor,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  spirit-fresco 
will  be  unveiled  this  month. 

Mr.  Henry  Theobald,  F.S.I.,  of  6,  South-street, 
Finsbury-pavement,  E.G.,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  libraries  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Poplar  as  quantity  surveyor  for  the  proposed 
new  public  library  to  be  erected  at  Poplar. 

The  Ditchling  Parish  Council  has  recommended 
the  Chailey  Rural  District  Council  to  adopt  the 
scheme  submitted  by  Messrs.  Beesley,  Son,  and 
Nichols,  of  Westminster,  for  the  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  of  the  parish,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £1,020  for  the  engineering  works,  subject  to 
certain  modifications. 
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r?[120a3.]— Private  Street  Works:  Apportion- 
ments.—I  have  just  apportioned  the  cost  for  making 
up  a  street  (section  IjO  Public  Health  Act,  1875  —see 
sketch  inclosed  herewith,  from  which  you  will  see  that  the 
"whole  of  the  lineal  measurement  within  the  confines  of 
the  street  is  taken  as  frontaf^e  adjoining  and  abutting  the 
street,  and  the  apportionment  made  on  the  respective 
owners  according  to  the  actual  measurement  of  their 
frontage  directly  adjoinmg  and  abutting  the  work.  The 
owner  of  j)lot  A  states  that  he  should  not  have  been 
charged  with   the    return    measurement,  and  that  his 


I/' 


pinnacles,  with  absolutely  no  authority  or  precedent ;  a 
crop  of  uniform  crockets  sprouted  along  either  coping  of 
the  greit  gable,  while  (for  the  small  light  in  roof  above 
the  stone  vault  over  the  west  window  was  substituted  a 
meaningless  and  vacant  niche.  Perhaps  I  need  hardly 
remind  "Pencil  Point"  that  Norwich  Cathedral  is 
essentially  a  Norman  fabric,  vaulted  in  stone  throughout, 
as  a  sequence  to  successive  fire:*  in  the  second  half  of  the 
15th  century;  indeed,  this  minster,  and  the  abbeys  of 
Tewkesbury  and  Westminster,  which  also  have  apsidal 
terminations,  are  the  only  English  churches  of  the  first 
and  second  rank  entirely  vaulted  in  masonry ;  the  only 
fragment  of  Early  English  work  is  in  the  double  entrince 
from  the  choir  ambulatory  to  the  destroyed  Lady- 
chapel,  and  the  Decorated  period  is  represented  by 
inserted  clerestory  windows  and  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  cloisters,    the  largest     and     m?st    beautiful    in 
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frontage  is  82ft.  instead  of  83ft.  The  street  has  a  "bottle 
neck  "  at  one  end.  as  shown,  and  all  the  works  carried 
out  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  owners.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  your  con-espondenta'  views  thereon.— Son. 

[12004.]— Keservoir.— "Will  some  reader  kindly  tell 
me  what  tliickness  of  wall  is  necessary'  for  a  reservoir 
built  with  hard  bricks  in  cement,  the  greater  part  being 
above  ground,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  reservoir  to  be 
8ft.,  inside  dimensions  17ft.  by  12ft.  :'  Should  such  a 
reservoir  be  covered,  say,  with  concrete  I— G-.  W.  C. 

[12005.]— Pastel.— Will  some  reader  kindly  explain 
to  me  the  difference  between  a  crayon  drawing  and  a 
pastel  ?— P. 

[12006.]— Distances  of  Adjoining  Buildings-- 

If  my  neighbour  wishes  to  put  up  a  building  parallel 
with  the  wall  and  eaves  of  mine,  dues  the  law  prescribe 
the  distance  that  must  he  observed  between  his  wall  and 
mine?— E. 

REFLIES,, 

[12002.]— Norwich.— "  Pencil  Point  "  is  so  aggressive 
and  exigeant  in  tone  that  he  hardly  deserves  an  answer. 
However,  I  have  just  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Norvrich, 
refreshing  early  memories  of  the  old  city,  so  I  will  stretch 
a  point  to  reply  even  to  a  querist  who  declines  in  advance 
"bashed  guides."  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  provides 
convenient  services  of  quick  and  punctual  trains  by 
alternative  routes  - <-  -('  Cambridge  and  Ely  and  v'ld 
Colchester  and  Ipswich— but  there  are  no  excursions 
from  London,  although  I  noted  when  in  the  city  some 
cheap  ones  advertised  to  the  Metropolis.  The  chief 
attractions  of  Norwich  to  the  architectural  student  are  the 
Castle,  the  Cathedral,  ^t.  Andrew's  Hall,  and  the  many 
churches  ;  but  there  ai'e  some  remains  of  the  old  city  walls, 
built  of  cut  Hint  and  rubble,  visible  in  Chapel  Fields,  in 
St.  Benedict's-street,  and  near  Whitefriars  Bridge,  while  at 
least  four  of  the  shells  of  the  old  circuUr  towers  by  which 
the  wall  was  defended  remain,  although  these  have  lobt 
all  their  freestone  dressings.  The  Castle,  which  dominates 
the  city  from  its  central  mound,  was  for  ages  occupied  as 
a  prison,  and  having  been  refaced  with  stone  half  a 
centuiy  ago,  does  not  at  first  sight  promise  much  to  the 
sketcher.    Nearly  twenty  years   since,   however,  a  new 

faol  was  built  eltewhei'e,  and  the  Castle  was  transferred 
y  the  Government  to  the  Corporation ;  it  has  since 
been  converted,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Edward 
Boardman  and  Son,  architects,  of  Norwich,  into  a 
museum  ;  the  alterations  have  been  carried  out  with 
good  taste  and  careful  conservation  of  all  old  features ; 
and  I  Wits  delighted  to  see  how  much  rich  Late  Norman 
work  of  the  12th  century  exists  in  the  walls  facing  the 
internal  court  of  the  keep,  notably  in  the  mouldings  over 
window  and  door  openings  in  blind  arcadings  and  in  the 
galleries  with  which  tlie  stout  ashlar  walls  are  honeycombed 
and  in  the  crypt.  The  great  area  of  the  keep  is  covei'ed 
in  one  span,  the  modern  glazed  roof  being  supported  by 
a  light  stone  arcade  carried  on  plainly  treated  piers  of 
Norman  type;  but  the  tittings  are  Tudor  in  treatment, 
and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  original  work 
and  that  made  good  by  Mes-rs.  Boardman.  The  Cathedral, 
like  the  Castle,  sufiered  terribly  during  the  eaily  days  of 
the  Gothic  Kevival,  when  genuine  Perpendicular  turrets 
and  windows  were  replaced  under  Anthony  Salvin  by 
pseudo-Norman  work  —  or  what  passed  as  such  sixty 
years  ago,  and  the  end  walls  of  the  north  and  south 
transepts  were  recased  in  new  stone.  The  disastrous 
process  has  been  continued  so  recently  as  1875,  when  the 
west  front,  always  the  least  impressive  feature  of  the 
minster,  was  ret'aced;  tlie  two  piquant  pairs  of  Elizabethan 
cupolas  which  capped  the  lofty  pinnacles  on  either  side  of 
the  great  gable  and  tUnked  the  western  ends  of  the  north 
and  south  nave  aisles  were  replaced  by  sham  13th-century 


England ;  the  monuments  in  the  building  are  few  and 
of  little  interest  of  importance  except  that  on  the 
south  side  of  presbytery  to  Bishop  Goldwell.  1193. 
which  has  an  efii^y  of  the  prelate  in  full  pontificals. 
The  modern  works  include  a  seated  statue  of  Bishop 
Bathurst.  1837,  by  Chantrey,  in  south  transept,  and  a 
recumbent  figure  of  Bishop  Pelham,  1893,  by  James 
Forsyth,  somewhat  atifi'  in  pose,  but  an  excellent  likeness 
of  the  late  prelate ;  it  occupies  the  centre  of  north  tran- 
sept, on  an  obtrusively-polished  altar  tomb  of  veined 
alabaster.  There  are  four  si.xteenth-century  altar  tombi 
between  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  which  have  been  several 
times  shifted,  and  would  be  of  more  interest  to  the  public 
if  the  Dean  and  Chapter  pronded  cards  giving  in  bold 
lettering  the  names  and  dates  of  death  of  those  com- 
memorated. Daring  my  former  visits  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  has  always  seemed  to  me  deplorably  dusty, 
dingy,  and  unkempt,  the  wall  surfaces  were  disfigured 
with  ancient  whitewash,  and  the  transepts  choked  up  by 
modern  screens  and  pews.  Under  the  r>:<}'iin  ■  of  Dean 
Lefroy  these  eyesores  are  things  of  the  past,  and  cleanli- 
ness and  order  reign  where  dirt  and  neglect  were  too 
apparent.  The  whole  of  the  walls,  columns,  arches,  and 
vaults  have  been  unflaked  of  their  coits  of  ochfe  and 
whitewash,  cement  fillings  in  have  been  mide  good  in 
sound  masonry,  decayed  timbers  restored,  the  lloors  of 
nave  and  transepts  lowered  and  levelled,  the  foundations 
protected  by  an  external  course  of  concrete,  and  the  fl  »ors 
of  the  triforia  have  also  been  laid  with  concrete,  at  a  total 
cost  of  some  £20,000.  The  only  works  in  progress  this 
week  seem  to  be  on  the  west  walk  of  the  cloister  ;  but 
external  repairs  appear  urgent,  especially  to  the  unfortu- 
nate west  fai'ide  The  "unflaking"  of  the  internal 
masonry,  which  was  executed,  not  with  the  usual  steel 
comb,  but  by  smartly  tapping  the  surface  with  a  chisel, 
has  not  only  revealed  many  traces  of  Mediieval  frescoing 
and  stencil  colouring,  but  has  made  clear  som  3  construc- 
tional parti  which  have  previously  been  diflicult  to  under- 
stand. Even  so  independent  an  observer  as  Mr.  Francis 
Bond  speaks  with  awestruck  admiration  of  the  engineer- 
ing feat  performed  by  Bishop  Goldwell  when  he  replaced 
the  Norman  pillars  and  arcading  in  the  presbytery  by 
new  piers  and  four  -  centred  arches  in  the  fashion- 
able style  of  his  own  day,  leaving  the  original 
12th-century  masonry  of  the  triforiiim  uninjured.  But 
an  inspection  this  week  of  the  actual  work  as  cleansed 
shows  that  Goldwell  only  cut  away  the  face  of  the  ma- 
sonry and  applied  a  veneer  at  the  thickest  2jin.  to  Sin. 
through  of  new  stone,  so  that  he  had  no  need  for  anxiety 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  superstructure ;  indeed,  on  the 
ambulatory  sides  he  left  the  Norman  work  alone  where  it 
did  not  show.  I  must  utter  a  passing  protest  against  the 
glaring  polychromatic  treatment  of  the  apsidal  Jesus 
Chapel,  in  which  a  plain,  unaccompanied  daily  service  is 
held.  St.  Andrew's  Hall  is  the  vast  nave  of  a  mid-Uth- 
Century  Dominican  church,  bought  of  Henry  \'III.  for 
S.'iiO  by  the  corporation,  who  utili-«e  it  for  concerts  and 
public  meetings,  and  have  hung  it  with  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  in  oil  of  local  worthies,  by  Gains- 
borough, Beechey,  Herkomer,  Frank  Holl,  Sandys,  and 
J.  P.  Knight.  Admission  free,  but  a  sixpenny  tip  to  the 
hall-keeper  will  procure  admission  to  the  crypt  below,  to 
the  chancel  (now  known  as  Blackfriars  Hall),  and  to  re- 
mains of  cloisters  oa  north  side.  I  should  have  said  that 
admission  to  the  Castle  is  free  from  10  to  4,  excepting  on 
two  days  a  week,  when  a  charge  of  3d.  is  made,  and  that 
the  Cathedral  nave  is  open  all  day,  the  nimble  sixpence 
opening  the  doors  to  transepts  and  presbytery  ;  the 
verger,  wearing  naval  medals  of  the  Egyptian  campiign, 
is  unusually  well  informed.  "  Pencil  Point"  should  seek 
permission  to  walk  round  the  wide  triforia,  but  not 
forget  the  unprotected  outlook  into  nive  and  presbytery, 
and  the  presence  at  irregular  intervals  and  varying  levels 
from  ankle  to  knee  of  w.tter  and  gas-mains  and  heating 
pipes.    Besides  these  buildings  there  is  the  rather  diminu- 


tive but  interesting  Guildhall,  a  flint-faced  edifice  in  the 
Market  Place  dating  from  1407,  containing  some  excellent 
Tudor  wood  fittings  in  the  council  chamber,  and  over 
thirty  Medi;eval  churches,  of  which  the  chief  is  St.  Peter 
Mancroft.  a  vast  transepted  loth-century  edifice,  in  the 
Market  Place,  with  great  western  tower  completed  by 
G.  E.  Street  nearly  twenty  years  ago;  St.  Giles,  a  large 
Late  14th-century  building,  with  tower  126ft.,  standing  on 
a  commanding  hill  site ;  St.  John  de  Sepulchre  in  Ber- 
street,  another  well-placed  church,  which  has  recently 
given  rise  to  some  controversy  as  to  the  restoration  of  the 
pinnacles  to  the  tower  just  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brewill 
and  Baily,  of  Nottingham.  The  old  churches  of  Norwich 
are  closely  sprinkled  along  the  lines  of  thoroughfare  in 
the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  many  cises 
seem  sadly  in  need  of  reparation  — the  tide  of  well-to-do 
population  has  probably  receded  from  them  to  the 
suburbs;  but  for  this  very  reason  "Pencil  Point  "will 
have  much  to  study  and  sketch  in  almost  every  one,  and 
every  period  from  the  10th  to  the  19th  century  is  repre- 
sented. In  modem  church  work  I  can  only  refer  in  pass- 
ing to  thevigorous  treatment  of  a  13th-3entury  motif  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  the  top  of  St.  Giles's-street. 
This  has  long  been  in  hand,  the  long  stone-vaulted  nave 
now  in  use  having  been  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott ;  the  south  transept  has  been  added,  from  drawings 
by  his  son,  Mr.  (.)ldrid  Scott,  under  whom  workmen  are 
now  adding  the  eastern  limb  of  the  building,  the  cost 
being  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.— E.  W.  H.  P. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  car-sheds  and  repairing  shops  that  have 
been  erected  for  the  tramways  committee  of  the 
Sunderland  Corporation  in  Hylton-road,  Millfield, 
are  now  completed,  and  will  be  formally  opened  by 
the  mayor  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  iast. 

The  works  committee  of  Aberdeen  Harbour  Board 
has  accepted  the  offer  of  Messrs,  George  Halliday, 
Ltd.,  to  construct  a  new  timber  wharf  at  Pocri 
Pier  at  a  cost  of  £12,968  63.  7d. 

The  committee  has  now  signei  the  contract  and 
the  work  is  in  progress  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  which  dates 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  I'ith  century.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  the  tower  has  been  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  prevent  the  ringing  of  the  bells  (a 
paal  of  eight  dated  1701),  the  rehanging  of  which 
at  a  cost  of  about  £250  is  a  part  of  the  present 
scheme. 

Mr.  James  Mulcahy,  an  architect  of  some  fifteen 
years'  practice,  has  been  appointed  commissioner  of 
buildings  for  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  replacing 
Mr.  Montague,  who  has  been  acting  commissioner 
since  the  resignation  of  Captain  Damrell.  Mr. 
Mulcahy  is  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  being 
only  forty-three  years  old ;  but  he  has  carried  outa 
large  number  of  important  buildings  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  City-square  at  Leeds  was  formally  opened  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  statuary  which  adorns  it  was 
presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  citizens.  The  . 
main  gifts  consist  of  au  equestrian  slatue  of  the 
Black  Prince,  by  Mr.  Brock,  R.A.  ;  aud  statues  of 
Dean  Hook,  by  F.  W.  Pomeroy;  Joseph  Priestley, 
by  Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A  ;  John  Hirrison,  byH.  C. 
Fehr ;  and  James  Witt,  by  the  same  sculptor. 
There  are  also  two  semi-nude  female  figures  repre- 
senting Morning  aud  Eyemng,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Brock. 

The  new  Empire  in  Newgate-street.   Newcastle-  . 
on-Tyne,  the  latest  of  the  Moss  Syndicate  Palaces,' 
was  opened  on   Monday.     Tue  theatre  is  estimated 
to  hold  about  -1,01)0  people.     The  architect  was  Mr, 
Frank   Matcham,    and    the    builders   were   Messrs... 
Howe  and  Co.,  of  "West  Hartlepool. 

The  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  decided,  on 
Wednesday,  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion, 
by  a  considerable  majority,  and  against  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  own  electricity  cimaaittee,  to  accept 
a  tender  for  the  supply  of  elec'ric  cables  from  a 
British  firm,  although  it  was  £700  more  thin  on© 
received  from  a  German  firm. 

The  actual  work  of  erecting  the  King's  Sanatorium 
at  Mtdhurst  was  commenced  on  Tuesday,  a  large 
gang  of  men  being  employed  on  the  foundations  of 
the  buildmg.  The  various  portions  of  the  work 
have  been  let  to  different  contractors.  Sir  John 
AirJ  is  responsible  for  the  water  supply  and  road- 
making,  and  Messrs.  Longley,  of  Hornsey,  have  ; 
secured  the  contract  for  the  foundations.  The 
contract  for  the  superstructure  has  not  yet  been 
placed.  The  architect  of  the  siuatonum  i-3  Mr.  A. 
\V,  West,  whose  design,  sslei^.ted  in  comp3tition,  was 
illustrated  by  plans  and  details  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  , 
30  of  the  present  year.  i 

At  Rothesay  Town  Council  meeting;  on  Monday  a  I 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Windsor  Stuart,   1 
factor  on  the  Bute  estate,   intimating  that  he  was 
directed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  to  offer  to  the  town  „ 
council  the  fields  known  as  the  Meadows,  extending 
to  12i  acres,  for  a  public  park  and  pleasure  ground 
for  the  inhabitants  ot  Rothesay,  at  a  nominal  rent  or 
Is.  per  annum.     The  generous  offer  was  accepted, 

Brouo-hty  Ferry  Town  Council  had  a  special  meet- 
ing on  Monday  night  for  the  purpose  of  appmutiug) 
a  gas  engineer  aud  m  magar  in  room  of  Mr.  Forbes ' 
Waddell,  whose  services  were  recently  dispensed, 
with.  Mr.  Keillor,  of  Peterhead,  who  is  only  twenty- , 
nine  years  of  age,  was  electei. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

BUILDEB5  ^'ICTIMI9ED.— At  the  Miinsion  House 
Police-court  on  Monday,  Harry  Tindall,  3:>,  clerk, 
of  no  fixed  abode,  was  charged  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  with  stealing  a  sum  of  £52  I9s.  3d.,  and 
with  obtaining  a  situation  by  means  of  a  false 
character.  The  prisoner  in  June  last  answered  an 
advertisement  for  a  clerkship  in  the  service  of 
Messrs.  T.  H.  Mansfield  and  Sons,  builders  aud 
contractors,  in  Upper  Thames-street,  and  gave  as  a 
reference  the  name  of  a  flgn  of  builders  in  Hammer- 
smith, in  whose  employment  he  said  he  had  been. 
From  the  latter  a  laudatory  character  of  the  prisoner 
was  received,  the  letter  being  written  ou  a  printed 
heading.  The  prisoner  was  taken  into  Messrs. 
Mansfield's  service,  and  three  weeks  afterwards  a 
fellow  clerk  who  had  cashed  a  cheque  for  £.5D  at  a 
bank  handed  the  prisoner  the  coin  to  count. 
Making  some  excuse  to  leave  the  office,  he  decamped 
with  the  whole  of  the  money  and  with  £2  19s.  3J. 
more  from  the  petty-cash  box.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  him  until  a  week  ago,  when  he  was 
arrested  at  a  Rowton  House,  where  he  was  lodging 
under  a  fictitious  name.  It  had  meanwhile  been 
ascertained  that  the  written  character  was  false, 
there  being  no  builders  of  the  name  in  Hammer- 
smith, and  the  address  given  being  that  of  a  news- 
paper shop  where  people  had  letters  sent  to  them. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  "Guilty"  to  both  charges. 
The  Lord  Mayor  sentenced  him  to  four  months' 
hard  labour  for  the  larceny,  and  fined  him  £20  on 
the  other  charge,  with  the  alternative  of  an  addi- 
tional term  of  two  months'  hard  labour. 

ABCHiTEcr,  Advocate,  and  Magistsate.— At 
Welshpool,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Golf,  architect, 
Burton-on-Trent,  appeared  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Salt  and  Co  ,  brewers,  to  ask  the  sanction  of  the 
Banch  to  plans  for  the  alteration  of  Mytton's  Vaults 
in  Broad- street.  Mr.  Goff  informed  the  Bench  that 
certain  doors  were  to  be  altered  and  one  closed. 
The  plans  had  been  before  the  town  council,  and 
their  approval  obtained.  At  this  stage  a  solicitor 
from  Newtown  rose,  and,  addressing  the  Bench, 
said  he  was  not  often  heard  making  objections,  but 
he  would  like  to  say  that  he  was  not  aware  it  the 
gentleman  who  stood  before  the  Bench  making  that 
application  held  a  certificate  allowing  him  to  practise 
as  a  solicitor.  Solicitors  had  to  go  through  long 
training  at  considerable  expense,  and  then-  work 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  in  that  way. 
He  protested  out  of  no  disrespect  for  the  gentleman 
before  the  Bench,  but  simply  in  the  interests  of  the 
Itrofession.  The  chairman  said  he  could  not  see 
why  a  person  interested  should  not  be  asked  to 
explain  the  matter  to  the  magistrates.  He  could 
not  see  that  any  question  of  professional  etiquette 
arose.  They  were  simply  following  the  practice  of 
the  Court  as  it  had  been  for  31  years.  The  applica- 
tion was  eventually  adjourned. 

_  An  Impoetani  Paety-wall  Case.— A  case  of 
importance  to  owners  of  property  who  intend  to 
rebuild  was  decided  ou  Tuesday  last  at  the  City  of 
London  Court.  The  owners  of  No.  30,  Bouverie- 
street,  the  Xeit:^  of  the  »"«(■«  Company,  rebuUt  the 
premises  m  1S9S,  and  instead  of  giving  the  usual 
notices  under  the  London  Building  Act,  lS9t,  and 
rebuildmg  the  old  party-wall  which  divided  the 
property  from  that  of  Mr.  Apperley  (No.  29, 
Bouvene-etreet),  they  elected  to  build  an  entirely 
new  wall  situate  wholly  on  their  own  land.  When 
Mr.  Apperley  recently  commenced  to  pull  down  his 
premises  with  the  object  of  rebuUding,  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  by  their  surveyor, 
*"yed  a  notice  requiring  the  old  party-wall  to  be 
polled  down  on  account  of  its  dangerous  condition. 
It  was  arranged  between  the  parties  that  each 
^^^y^^^.  P^y  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  demolition, 
and  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  this  point ;  but  Mr 
Apperley  proposes  to  rebuild  the  party-wall  on 
™  ,  *''®'  ^^^  served  the  usual  notices  under 
'  n?  ijA  seeking  to  make  the  Xews  of  the 
(Kocw  Oompany  contribute  one-half  of  its  cost. 
Ihe  latter  refused  to  contribute,  as  they  had  already 
rehmlt  theu-  premises  in  a  very  substantial  manner 
on  a  new  wall  standing  entirely  on  their  own  land, 
ir*?  stated  that  the  proposed  new  party-wall  will 
pe  of  no  use  whatever  to  them,  and  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  usa  it  in  any  way,  and  they  relied  on  this 
act  to  relieve  them  of  any  liabiUty  in  the  matter, 
[lie  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the 
jAXDitrator  m  his  award  gave  it  as  his  decision  that 
K.i-^''5  *"'"''*  P^y  one-half  of  the  cost  of  re- 
iS""?,;^/;^''?;^*"-  Against  this  decision  the 
■WidS  oj  the  II  urld  Company  appealed,  and  the  case 
ime  on  under  the  title  of  Fifoot  v.  Apperley,  as 
Lted  above.  The  Judge,  after  hearing  cSunsel  on 
)in  sides  at  some  length,  upheld  the  decision  of 
Arbitrator  and,  in  giving  his  judgment,  said 
It  notwithsUnding  the  fact  that  the  News  of 
H  or;;^  Company  did  not  intend  at  present,  or 
tar  as  they  now  knew)  at  any  future  time,  to  use 
wau,  nevertheless  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
m  doing  so  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  arguable 
™h^*^,'^°."'l''^^®  *''  swinging  right  unlersthey 
jntebuted  to  he  cost  of  the  wall.*"  He  »lso  said 
« If  the  matter  were  decided  otherwise,  he  could 
lUy  conceive  the  cise  of  a  similar  thing  being  done 


through  sheer  spite,  thereby  imposing  a  great  and 
unnecessary  burden  upon  the  adjoining  owner, 
although  there  was,  of  course,  no  suggestion  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  this  case. 


WATEK  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

BuBLEY. — The  new  works  of  water  supply 
provided  by  the  urban  district  council  of  Burley-in- 
Wharfedale  were  inaugurated  on  Saturday.  Under 
the  Parliamentary  powers  which  they  obtained  in 
1S99,  the  urban  council  have  added  to  their  re- 
servoir storage  a  capacity  of  31,9.J0,000gal.,  a  bold 
increase  on  the  old  storage  of  just  under  l,200,000gal. 
The  new  works  ou  Burley  Moor  include  the  High  and 
Low  Lanshaw  reservoirs,  holding  respectively  just 
over  I2,000,000gal.  and  2,000,000gal.,  and  the 
Carbottom  reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
17,210,000gal.  To  supply  these  and  the  smaller 
reservoirs  of  the  old  system,  the  water  rights  have 
been  secured  over  a  gathering-ground  of  300  acres, 
thus  increasing  the  daily  yield  from  SO.OOOgal.  to 
231,i;.50gal.,  after  allowing  for  the  necessary  compen- 
sation water.  The  works  and  land  have  cost  £17,000, 
and  a  further  £3,000  was  expended  on  obtaining 
Parliamentary  powers.  Mr.  Malcolm  Paterson  was 
th5  engineer,  and  Thomas  Smith,  of  Bingley,  the 
contractor. 

Deewent  Wateewoeks  Undeetakino.— Con- 
siderable progress  is  being  made  with  the  huge 
waterworks  undertaking  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
in  which  the  towns  of  SheflSeld,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby  are  chietiy  interested.  The  com- 
plete scheme  includes  five  reservoirs,  which  will 
impound  nearly  11,000,000,000  gallons  of  water, 
gathered  from  a  watershed  which  has  an  area  of 
about  fifty  square  miles,  and  capable  of  yielding  an 
average  of  50,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
One-third  of  this,  however,  will  be  restored  to  the 
river  by  way  of  compensation,  leaving  two-thirds 
available  for  public  use.  At  least  2,000,000  tons  of 
stone  will  be  used  in  building  the  dams,  which  are 
to  be  of  solid  masonry  from  the  foundations  up,  and 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  works,  including  filter- 
beds,  aqueducts,  an  1  pipe  lines,  will  be  £7,000,000 
sterling.  Of  this  total  sum  the  Derwent  Water 
Board  will  be  responsible  for  £5,800,000,  which 
covers  the  cost  of  building  the  five  reservoirs  in  the 
Darivent  and  Ashop  Valleys,  making  fourteen  acres 
of  filter-beds  at  Bamford,  carrying  an  aqueduct 
thirty  miles  long  to  Ambergate,  miking  a  small 
service  reservoir  at  this  point,  and  laying  a  pipe  line 
to  Sawley  on  the  Trent.  The  cost  will  be  shared  by 
the  authorities  interested  in  the  undertaking  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  water  they  take.  Leicester 
is  to  have  3572  per  cent.,  Sheftiald  and  Derby  25 
per  cent,  each,  and  Nottingham  U-2S,  subject  to 
certain  claims  of  the  counties  of  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire.  Sheflield  will  carry  ofl"  its  allow- 
ance by  the  aqueduct  through  the  hills  to  the  Rivelin 
reservoir,  Leicester  and  Nottingham  will  convey 
their  respective  quota  from  Sawley,  and  Derby  will 
help  itself  by  a  pipe  line  from  Ambergato.  The  cost 
of  the  subsidiary  works  is  roughly  estimated  at 
about  £1,100,000,  thus  bringing  the  total  very  near 
to  seven  millions  sterling. 

Todmorden. — At  Todmorden,  on  Friday,  Mr. 
W.  O.  E.  Meade-King,  M.I.C.E.,  an  inspector 
under  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
relative  to  the  town  council's  application  for  sanc- 
tion to  borrow  an  additional  £10,543  for  sewage 
disposal  works  at  Sandbed,  Eastwood,  and  £2,300 
for  an  excess  ol  expenditure  on  the  Walsden  sewers. 
The  council  wish  to  make  some  deviation  from  the 
scheme  originally  proposed  and  sanctioned.  Under 
thit  scheme  the  sewage  was  to  be  treated  on  the 
'■  International "  system  by  precipitation  and  filtra- 
tion on  a  small  portion  of  land ;  now  it  is  proposed 
to  adopt  the  bacteriological  treatment  of  sewage 
without  land.  Including  the  river  diversion,  the 
sum  sanctioned  for  the  original  scheme  was  £2S,780 ; 
the  council  now  ask  for  £39,323.  There  was  no 
opposition. 

•-^ 

The  Wetherby  Rural  District  Council  have  ac- 
cepted a  scheme  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
for  Bramham  township,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sil- 
cock,  M.I.E.E.,  of  Leeds,  and  have  ordered  the 
plans  to  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
together  with  an  application  for  sanction  to  a  loan 
of  £4,000  in  order  to  carry  out  the  works. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Children's  Home 
for  Rotherham,  which  is  to  be  built  on  the  clift'stwo 
miles  to  the  south  of  Filey,  was  laid  on  Monday  by 
Lady  Wdliam  Cecil,  of  Hunmanby  Hall. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Bush,  A.M.  I.  C.E. ,  of  the  engineer's 
olice,  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  borough 
surveyor  an  i  inspector  of  nuisances  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Sudbury.  Mr.  Bush  has  been  assistant 
surveyor  to  the  South  Norwood  and  the  Bromley 
(Kent)  I'rban  District  Councils,  and  resident 
engineer  on  the  Orpington  and  Crotton  main 
sewerage  works.  He  has  also  acted  for  some  years 
as  engineer  and  minager  for  Messrs.  CoDke  and  Co., 
of  Westminster.  | 


OBur  ©fRct  Cablt 


A  NEW  work  of  some  account  in  its  bearing  on 
the  amenities  of  Yorkshire  cities  and  towns  has, 
saya  the  Yorkshh'e  I'ust,  been  initiated  by  the 
president  and  members  of  the  Leeds  and  York- 
shire Architectural  Society.  It  is  the  founding 
of  an  approximation  to  a  School  of  Architecture 
in  which  students  may  fit  themselves  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  architectural  profession  and 
prepare  for  the  preliminary,  intermediate,  and 
final  examinations  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Architects.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  finances  the 
promoters  are  unable  to  proceed  by  the  direct 
path  that  has  been  taken  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  where  chairs  of  architecture  have  been 
endowed  at  their  respective  universities.  To 
endow  a  chair  at  the  Yorkshire  College  for  the 
same  purpose  would  require  a  capitalised  sum 
equal  to  £400  or  £500  per  annum.  It  is  impos- 
sible at  the  present  time  to  raise  this  amount  of 
money,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  society 
will  utilise  evening  classes  at  the  Yorkshire 
College  and  the  Leeds  Institute  in  conjunc- 
tion with  classes  that  are  to  be  specially 
organised  at  the  Institute,  and  at  the  society's 
headquarters,  to  cover  the  whole  course  of 
architectural  study.  Until  Sir.  Butler  Wilson 
took  office  as  president  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Society  in  1901,  there  was  no  facility  for  organised 
study  offered  the  student  in  the  district.  Broadly 
stated,  engineering  subjects  of  which  the  practical 
architect  must  have  knowledge  are  to  be  taught 
at  the  Yorkshire  College,  the  preliminary  course 
of  design  is  to  be  taken  at  the  Leeds  Institute 
under  llr.  F.  Musto,  and  the  advanced  course  of 
design  will  be  taken  at  the  society's  rooms. 

The  newspaper  reports  as  to  the  damage 
occasicned  at  Dover  by  Thursday  night's  storm 
were,  it  is  satisfactory  to  state,  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  portion  of 
the  permanent  work  of  the  National  Uarbour 
suffered  injury.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  permanent  work  has  been 
well  advanced  on  the  east  and  west,  and  about 
one  mile  remains  to  be  completed  on  the  south 
side.  The  sections  which  have  made  most 
progress  are  the  easterly  arm  and  the  extension 
of  the  Admiralty  Pier.  Neither  of  thfse 
structures  suffered  in  the  smallest  degree  during 
the  late  gales,  nor  was  injury  of  any  sort  done  to 
the  contractor's  plant  erected  thereon.  The 
damage  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  carrying 
away  of  one  bay  or  span  of  an  isolated  stage, 
Oit.  long  aud  120ft.  wide.  This  was  temporary 
scaffolding,  occupying  part  of  the  site  of  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  National  Harbour.  Here 
the  contractors  had  built  a  detached  stage,  con- 
sisting of  24  piles  of  Australian  blue  gum  wood, 
upon  which  rested  a  superstructure  of  lattice 
girders.  This  temporary  structure  was  destroyed. 
It  was  insured  at  Lloyd's,  and  instead  of  £70,000, 
as  was  reported  in  the  daily  Press,  the  damage 
will  be  about  £7,000,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  result 
in  any  prolongation  of  the  period  allowed  for  the 
execution  of  the  whole  work.  The  machinery  on 
the  temporary  staging  consisted  of  two  cranes, 
used  for  the  extension  of  the  scaffolding,  and  not 
for  setting  the  permanent  work. 

A  sci.eme  for  dealing  with  ecclesiastical 
dilapidations  will,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  be  brought  before  archidiaconal 
conferences  at  Hereford  and  Ludlow  shortly, 
with  the  idea  of  making  the  scheme  a  diocesan 
one.  At  the  conferences  it  will  be  proposed  that 
the  incumbents'  obligation  should  be  met  by  an 
annual  insurance  payment,  that  this  payment 
should  be  based  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property,  that  the  parsonage  house  and  premises 
and  the  glebe  property  should  be  dealt  with  and 
assessed  separately,  that  present  incumbents  have 
the  option  of  coming  under  this  scheme  when 
established,  and  that  every  incumbency  be  brought 
under  it  on  the  next  vacancy,  and  that  all  properties 
be  certified  as  in  good  repair  when  brought  under 
the  scheme.  On  the  subject  of  management,  it  will 
be  proposed  that  all  insurance  payments  be  made 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  that  the 
rate  of  payment  be  fixed  and  revised  from  time  to 
time  by  that  body.  The  business  of  surveying 
andcarryingoutdilapidation  repairs,  itis  proposed, 
should  be  conducted  by  diocesan  committees,  and 
each  committee  should"  appoint  its  own  working 
surveyor.  It  is  thought  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners should  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
dilapidations  from  the  insurance  fund  or  other- 
wise in  case  of  need,  and  that  they  be  asked  to 
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consider  the  possibOity  of  remitting  the  annual 
insurance  payment  in  the  cage  of  all  benefices 
under  £100  a  year  and  of  reducing  the  rate  of 
payment  for  all  benefices  between  £100  and  £200 
a  year. 

C'oN'siDEUAiiLK  resentment  has  been  aroused 
amongst  manufacturers  in  the  Potteries  by  a 
communication  which  has  been  received  from 
the  Moscow  agent  of  Twyfords  (Limited), 
sanitary  ware  makers,  of  C'liffe  Vale,  exposing  a 
practice  which  is  said  to  be  doing  l-^nglish  trade 
much  harm.  Messrs.  Twyford's  agent  writes  : — 
"IJussian  manufacturers  are  now  '  badging  '  their 
wares  with  the  British  coat  of  arms,  the  name  of 
the  firm  in  Knglish,  and  the  word  '  England.' 
t'ould  not  English  firms  send  a  petition  to  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  or  Finance  of  i^ussia,  or  to 
the  English  Consul  General,  to  stop  this  nuisance, 
as  the  general  public,  and  even  plumbers,  are 
cheated  nearly  every  day  !■  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  the  trouble."  The  matter  will  receive  the 
attention  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Chamber  of 
('ommerce. 

A  xv.MHEK  of  those  interested  in  the  question 
of  dust  prevention  on  the  public  highways  at- 
tended on  Monday  a  demonstration  near  Windsor, 
where  the  roads  had  been  prepared  by  the 
sprinkling  of  a  solution  mainly  of  petroleum 
and  water,  the  process  admitting  of  petroleum 
being  watered  down  indefinitely.  A  section  of 
the  road  was  sprinkled  with  the  mixture  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  watering  cart.  The 
inventor  claims  that  a  road  sprinkled  with  a 
15  per  cent,  solution  will  not  require  further 
attention  for  several  weeks,  and  that  the  subse- 
quent applications  need  only  consist  of  solutions 
containing  from  10  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of 
M''estrumite.  The  cost  of  the  solution  is  £10  per 
ton,  and  a  5  per  cent,  solution,  which  is  stated  to 
be  BuSicient  to  keep  an  ordinary  road  free  from 
dust,  can  be  applied  at  a  cost  of  half  a  farthing 
per  square  yard,  and  if  that  operation  be  re- 
peated from  five  to  eight  times  a  year,  the  road, 
it  is  claimed,  will  be  continually  free  from  dust. 
In  addition,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  present  cost 
of  road  watering  is  saved.  A  stretch  of  road  at 
Ballyshannon  was  sprinkled  with  the  mixture  for 
the  Gorden-Bennett  race.  Although  several  weeks 
have  elapsed,  a  telegram  received  from  Ireland 
announced  that  the  treatment  of  the  road  was 
still  apparent,  that  there  was  a  complete  absence 
of  dust,  and  that  the  continuous  rains  had  tended 
to  improve  the  sections.  Un  Monday  racing 
motor-cars  were  sent  over  a  section  of  the  Old 
Windsor-road  that  had  been  treated  with  a  13  per 
cent,  solution,  and  there  was  a  complete  absence 
of  dust.  When  once  the  cars  passed  the  treated 
portion  of  the  road  they  raised  clouds  of  dust, 
which  quite  enveloped  them.  The  invention  is 
receiving  a  trial  by  the  borough  of  Windsor. 
The  solution  cakes  dust,  and  gives  the  road  a 
smooth  cement-like  surface.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  slippery,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  road  so 
treated  recovers  much  more  quickly  from  the 
action  of  rain. 

In  connection  with  these  experiments  an 
official  report  on  the  oiling  of  roads,  penned 
by  Mr.  James  AV.  Abbott,  has  been  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  possesses  considerable  interest.  Mr. 
Abbott  made  a  personal  investigation  of  oiled 
roads  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  has  collected 
valuable  data  concerning  their  history,  wearing 
properties,  cost,  and  methods  of  construction .  He 
gives  illustrations  of  good  roads  built  on  loose 
sand,  and  reports  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
equally  good  results  cannot  be  obtained  any- 
where in  rural  districts,  provided  the  water  can 
be  kept  away  from  the  foundations  of  the  roads  so 
that  they  will  remain  firm  and  not  give  way 
beneath  the  surface  crust  in  the  spring.  It  is 
important  to  notice,  however,  that  reliance  must 
be  placed  in  an  oil  with  an  asphalt  base,  or  one 
specially  prepared  by  dissolving  asphalt  in  crude 
oil.  This  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  work,  but 
the  expense  is  warranted  by  the  improvement 
which  oiling  will  etfect  in  dusty  highways.  .Vll 
petroleums  will  lay  dust,  but  asphalt  is  required  to 
bind  the  loose  materials  together.  The  report 
contains  full  directions  for  applying  the  oil,  and 
describes  the  apparatus  used  for  the  purpose. 

Tin;  Stoke-on-Trent  board  of  guardians 
received  at  their  last  meeting  a  report  from  a 
committee  who  had  met  Mr.  Lynam,  formerly 
architect  and  surveyor  to  the  board,  with  regard 
to  accounts  received  from  him  amounting  to 
£1,906,  and  comprising  in  their  principal  items 
the  preparation  of  various  schemes  for  remodelling 


the  workhouse.  They  stated  that  Mr.  Lynam 
contended  that  the  charge  of  £688  for  a  second 
set  of  plans  (a  set  for  an  amended  scheme)  was 
quite  justifiable,  but,  aa  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  avoid  increasing  the  friction,  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  settle  the  account  for  £  1 ,300.  This 
offer  the  committee  recommended  the  board  to 
accept.  The  report  was  adopted,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  remarking  that  Mr.  Ijynam  had 
met  the  board  like  a  gentleman. 

SoMKwiiAT  better  results  are  reported  by  the 
Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  the 
profits  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  being  some 
£33,000  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  company  is  again  able  to  pay 
its  preference  dividend  in  full,  but  nothing  is 
distributed  on  the  £1,92.3,000  of  ordinary  share 
capital,  which  has  been  dividendless  ever  since 
the  inception  of  the  combine  in  1900.  This  year, 
however,  £25,000  is  placed  to  general  reserve 
fund,  and  the  carry  forward  increased  from 
£1,500  to  £6,900.  The  directors  continue  to  lay 
all  the  blame  on  "  importations  of  cheap  fortign 
cement."  These  importations  are  certainly  un- 
fortunate for  the  combine,  but  the  builder  has 
benefited,  and  there  are  those  who  declare  that  if 
the  company  would  abandon  costly  and  anti- 
quated methods  of  production  and  adopt  those 
employed  by  foreign  producers,  whose  chief  crime 
is  cheapness,  both  the  shareholders  and  the  public 
would  be  gainers. 

Mil.  W.  J.  Nichols,  of  Chislehurst,  has  con- 
ducted a  party  of  antiquaries  over  the  curious 
caves  and  passages  there  concerning  which  he 
recently  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association.  Starting  from  the  only 
entrance  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  close  to  the 
railway  station,  the  visitors  walked  through  about 
four  miles  of  passages  formed  with  considerable 
reg\ilarity,  measuring  about  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  with  occasional  dips  of  less  height,  and  a 
breadth  of  three  to  twelve  feet.  The  walls  in  the 
solid  chalk  show  numerous  marks  of  the  pick,  and 
curve  in  slightly  at  the  top,  with  a  flat  roof 
formed  by  the  under  surface  of  a  stratum  of 
chalk.  There  are  alcoves  or  side-chambers  with 
beehive-shaped  domes,  daises  or  altars,  side 
passages  ending  in  citl-iJe-sdcs^  and  in  one  of  these 
labyrinthine  walks  is  a  well  of  very  fine  and  true 
work  and  reaching  to  about  300ft.  in  depth. 
Conjectures  have  been  widely  hazarded  as  to  the 
object  of  these  workings,  but  nothing  at  present 
is  definite  beyond  the  facts  that  Roman  pottery 
and  worked  flints  have  been  found. 

A  itECEXTLY-issiED  report  of  the  United  States 
Census  Gffice  gives  some  results  of  the  working 
of  the  tramways  in  the  Republic  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1902.  In  the  twelve  months 
previous  to  that  date  the  length  of  line  has 
increased  by  188  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  138  per  cent.  The  most 
significant  and  suggestive  feature  of  the  return 
is  that  the  miles  of  line  worked  by  animal  power 
have  decreased  95,  by  cable  51,  by  steam  76  per 
cent. ;  while  those  worked  by  electricity  have 
increased  by  1,637  per  cent.  There  are  997 
companies  (no  tramways  being  worked  by  muni- 
cipalities) with  16.648  mUes  of  track  or  route, 
and  22,589  miles  of  single  line ;  352,917  and 
200,121  passengers  are  carried  yearly  per  mile 
of  route  .'ind  of  single  line  respectively,  and  the 
car  mileage  was  65,9-12  and  48,599  per  mile  of 
route  and  of  single  line  respectively.  The  nett 
profit  is,  however,  equal  to  only  1'44  per  cent,  on 
the  capital,  and  the  cost  of  construction  is  placed 
at  £25,096  per  route  mUe,  and  £18,495  per  single 
mile. 

Extensive  works  of  street  improvement  are 
being  carried  out  by  the  borough  council  of 
jStepney.  In  the  Mile  End  district  (fIobe-ro;id 
has  been  widened  from  20ft.  to  40ft.  at  its  southern 
half ;  lliirford-street  and  Ely-terrace  have  also 
been  widened  ;  Brantridge-street  has  been  opened 
up  with  the  Mile  End-road  at  a  cost  of  £1,522  : 
and  Stayners-i'oad  widened  and  diverted.  In 
Limehouse  a  project  is  on  foot  for  widening  the 
Commercial-road  near  the  Britannia  Bridge  ;  the 
improvement  of  Narrow-street  is  in  progress. 
Wapping  Wall  is  a'so  being  widened  at  a  cost  of 
£2,127,  while  property  has  been  acquired  at  a 
heavy  cost  tor  widening  Three  Colt-street.  In 
addition  the  London  County  Council  is  widening 
Mansell-street  to  a  width  of  50ft.  to  accommodate 
the  Tower  Bridge  traffic. 

Ox  Saturday  evening,  ^lessrs.  William  Cowlin 
and  Son,  contractors,  of  Bristol,  entertained  their 
office  staff  and  managers  to  dinner  at  the  Wine- 
street  Restaurant,   to  celebrate  the   approaching 


marriage  of  Mr.  Charles  Cowlin.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Cowlin,  the  head  of  the 
firm.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  WUliam  Kid- 
well  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Charles  Cowlin. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Collett,  the  head  of  the  ofiice,  then 
presented  to  Mr.  Cowlin,  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployes, a  silver  salver  and  an  illuminated  address 
containing  the  congratulations  cf  the  employes. 
Mr.  Charles  Cowlin  returned  thanks.  The 
toast  of  the  visitors  was  responded  to  by  Mr. 
I'rank  AVills,  Mr.  Arthtir  Scull,  and  Mr.  E. 
Turner.  To  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  KidweU  pre- 
sented an  illuminated  address  on  behalf  of  the 
employes.  Mr.  Frank  Cowlin,  in  returning 
thanks,  alluded  to  the  great  development  of  the 
firm  in  the  last  ten  years,  mentioning  that  now 
they  gave  employment  to  about  1,000  men.  A 
musical  programme  was  carried  out,  and  the 
evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of 
' '  Auld  Lang  Syne. " 

The  city  council  of  Puebla  has  presented  to  the 
well-known  English  architect,  ilr.  C.  J.  S.  Hall, 
a  resident  of  that  city,  a  gold  medal  in  a  hand- 
some case,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  as 
designer  of  its  new  municipal  palace.  The  medal 
bears  on  one  side  the  coat-of-arms  given  to  the 
city  by  (.'arlos  V.  of  Spain,  and  on  the  other 
appears,  beautifully  engraved,  this  inscription  : 
"El  Ayuntamiento  de  la  Cuidad  de  Puebla,  al 
Arquitecto  Charles  J.  S.  Hall,  Premio  por  su 
Proyecto  del  Palacio  Municipal."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  of  London  elected  Mr.  Hall  unani- 
mously as  a  Fellow  of  that  body  in  recognition  of 
the  architectural  merit  of  the  above  building, 
which  has  also  been  praised  by  such  artists  as 
Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  Antonio  Rivas  Mercado, 
Adamo  Boari,  the  Baroness  von  Heyking,  Pro- 
fessor Rowe  (of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  and  many  other  Mexicans 
and  foreigners  of  distinction. 

One  of  the  notable  exhibits  in  the  United  States 
Building  at  the    Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
will  be  furnished  by  the  geological  survey.     Pro- 
fessor A.  H.   Thompson  is  now  in  the  valley  of  ' 
the  Salt  River,  gathering  data  which  will  be  used  c 
in  the  construction  of  three  models  that  are  to  ; 
demonstrate  the  Government's  irrigation  plans  to 
the  uninformed  public  of  the  Eastern  States.    One  ' 
model  will  be  of  the  250ft.   Tonto  storage  dam;' 
the  second  will  include  a  section  of  the  box  canyon  ' 
below  the  dam,  and  the  third,  showing  a  typical  ' 
irrigated   area,   will   be   a   close   reproduction  of  . 
Mesa  City,  on  a  scale  of  21in.  to  the  mile.     The  ■ 
last   model  will   show    every    house,   farm,  and 
orchard,  as   well  as  all    the  ditches,   with  their 
headgates  and  power- works.     Mesa  City  is  a  model ' 
irrigated  community.     Originally  settled  by  the 
thrifty  Mormons,  the  holdings  are  small  and  the 
utmost  use  is  made  of  every  acre.     It  is  situated 
on  a  fertile  tableland  about  eighteen  miles  east  of.;; 
this  city.  ',7 
*-^ 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  AS.SOCL\TION. 
COURSES  OF  IXSTRICTIOX  IN  ARCUITECTCKE. 
The   Day  School   will  open  on  MOXDW,  NepternVfr  Uttth,  at  9  » 
a.m.     Intending  pupils  are  requested  to   forward  tueir  names  to  the 
Secretary  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Evening  School  also  opens  on  the  same  date  at  6  30  p.m. 
A   pamplitet  containing   full    information  as    to   the  Gileses  and 
a.lvantages  of  meraberjhip  may  be  obtaired   upon  application  to  thr 
Secretary,  al  ">6,  Gr«at  Marlborough-street.  London,  W. 

H.  P.  G.  MULE    i„        , 
H.  T.iN.NER,  J  un.  J  "°''- °'"^*- 


The  seating  accommodation  of  St.  James's  Church, 
Woodside,  Horsforth,  Leeds,  has  for  some  time  past 
been  found  too  small,  and  a  new  aisle  has  now  been 
completed  which  has  an  additional  seating  capacity 
for  130  persons.  Other  alteratious  have  been  made, 
including  a  new  oak  pulpit,  elaborately  carved.  The 
total  cost  has  been  £2,000.  The  dedication  serrioe 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  preacher  being- 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

The  City  Temple,  iutemally  ledecorated  at  a  cost 
ot  £7,000,  with  an  additional  stained-glass  window 
— "  in  loving  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker," 
depicting  St.  Paul's  farewell  to  the  Elders  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xx.)— was  reopened  on  Sunday.  A 
conspicuous  alteration  is  the  removal  of  the  plat- 
form that  formerly  fronted  and  partly  hid  the 
varied  coloured  marble  pulpit,  the  gift  of  the  City 
Corporition,  which  is  now  fully  visible. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
Grange  Congregational  Church,  Sunderland,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Steel,  J.P.  It  has 
for  its  subject  "  The  Ascension  of  Christ." 

The  Coventry  Corporation  adopted,  on  Tuesday, 
the  design  of  Mess-ii.  Wailes  and  Strang,  of  New- 
eastle-on-Tyne,  for  the  memorial  tablet  to  Volun- 
teers and  others  from  the  city  who  served  in  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  The  tablet  is  to  be  fixed  in  the 
lobby  of  St.  Mary's  Hill. 
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WAQES    MOVEMENTS. 

The  Laboue  Market  in  Auoust.— The  monthly 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Labour  Department 
ia  baaed  on  3,442  returns— viz.,  2,130  from  em- 
ployers or  their  associations,  1,248  from  trade 
unions,  and  (i4  from  other  sources.  It  reports  that 
the  general  state  of  employment  in  August  con- 
tinued to  show  some  falling  off  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  month,  and  was  worse  than  a  year 
ago.  In  the  226  trade  unions,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  561,946  making  returns,  30,751 
(or  5-5  per  cent.)  were  reported  as  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  August,  as  compared  with  4-9 
per  cent  in  July,  and  4 '5  per  cent,  in  the  222 
trade  unions,  with  a  membership  of  551,565  from 
which  returns  were  received  for  August,  1902. 
The  mean  percentage  of  unemployed  returned  at 
the  end  of  August  during  the  past  decade  was  43. 
In  the  building  trades  employment  continues  moder- 
ate, with  little  change  as  compared  with  a  month 
ago  and  a  year  ago.  The  percentage  of  unemployed 
trade-union  members  among  carpenters  and  joiners 
was  2-9  at  the  end  of  August,  compared  with  3-3  at 
the  end  of  July  and  2-8  a  year  ago.  The  percentage 
for  plumbers  was  7'1  at  the  end  of  August,  com- 
pared with  6-7  at  the  end  of  July  and  6-1  a  year 
ago.  Employment  in  the  furnishing  and  wood- 
working trades  shows  some  little  change  compared 
with  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  The  percentage 
of  unemployed  trade -union  members  at  the  end  of 
August  was  4-0,  as  against  3-9  in  July  and  3  6  in 
August,  1902. 

Bradford  Masons'  Dispute.  —  Sir  William 
Markby,  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  of  Bradford  in 
reference  to  the  dispute  which  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  between  the  operative  masons  and 
the  employers,  has  now  given  his  award.  The  men 
were  desirous  of  abolishing  a  clause  in  the  agreement 
of  January  last  year  to  the  effect  that  no  strike  or 
lock-out  shall  be  permitted  where  the  dispute  rests 
solely  on  the  question  of  the  employment  on  the 
sanie  job  of  society  and  non-society  men.  The 
arbitrator  quotes  the  agreement  .\rrived  at  in 
January,  1902,  pointing  out  that  for  some  reason 
the  part  of  this  agreement  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  society  and  non-society  men  was  not 
embodied  in  the  rules  ;  but  it  has  been  assumed  by 
both  parties  that  this  part  of  the  agreement  is 
subject  to  alteration  under  Rule  9,  which  provides 
for  alteration  in  the  rules  on  due  notice  being  given, 
and  notice  was  given  accordingly  by  the  masons  in 
January,  1903.  The  parties  could  not  agree,  and 
the  matter  went  before  the  Board  of  Conciliation, 
but  no  decision  was  come  to,  and  it  was  then  deter- 
mined to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  His  award 
IS  that  the  words,  "And,  as  to  the  employment  on 
the  same  job  of  society  and  non-society  men,  it  is 
understood  that  no  strike  or  lock-out  will  be 
permitted  where  the  dispute  rests  solely  on  this 
question"  be  struck  out  from  the  agreement  of 
January  14,  1902 ;  but  that  in  other  respects  that 
agreement  shall  stand. 

Glasgow.— The  dispute  in  the  sett-making  trade 
m  the  Glasgow  district  has  been  settled  as  the  result 
of  a  compromise.  Five  months  ago  the  employers 
proposed  a  reduction  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  about 
30  per  cent.  The  men,  refusing  to  accept  this,  came 
out  on  strike  in  April.  A  short  time  ago  the 
Aberdeen  Quarrymasters'  Association  intimated 
that  unless  the  dispute  was  settled  within  a  fort- 
night from  the  date  of  that  notice  a  general  stoppage 
of  work  would  take  place.  The  subsequent  negotia- 
tions have  resulted  in  the  acceptance  by  the  men 
m  the  Glasgow  district— which  embraces  Airdrie, 
Jtilsyth,  Condorrat,  &c.— of  a  reduction  equal  to 
about  lo  per  cent.  They  returned  to  work  on 
Monday. 

Newcastlb-on-Ttke.— The  Town  Improvement 
Vjommittee  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation  have  re- 
ceived a  deputation  representing  the  Labourers' 
Union  with  reference  to  the  wages  allowed  to  their 
•members  for  demolishing  houses  on  the  Quavside 
lor  the  purpose  of  widening  that  part  of  the  "city. 
At  present  the  corporition  were  paying  5-;d.  per 
hour,  whilst  for  similar  work,  it  was  declared,  the 
Master  Builders'  Association  of  the  city  were  paying 
<)Jd.  per  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  engineer 
intimated  that  he  was  informed  .v;j.  per  hour  was 
the  standard  wages.  The  committee  are  making 
mquines  of  the  Builders'  Association,  to  ascertain 
Uetinitely  what  really  ig  the  amount  paid  by  the 
members  for  the  work. 


The  new  naval  barracks  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  Portsmouth  are  the  largest  quarters  on  shore  in 
the  world,  and  cover  an  area  of  62J  acres.  They 
wiU  provide  accommodation  for  6,200  men,  and 
nave  cost  half  a  milUon  sterling. 

The  Bittersea  Borough  Council  have  decided  to 
provide  a  hall  and  committee-rooms  for  public 
meetmgs  at  an  approximate  cost  of  £2  640 


LATEST    PRICES. 


Per  ton. 
£5  15    0 


0 
0 
0 

It 

6  12 

7  5 
S  10 

0 
0 

" 

20  0 
5  17 

IBON,    &o. 

Per  ton. 

EoUed-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10    0 

RoUcd-StcelJoists,  English   6  10 

Wrought^Iron  Girder  Plates  7    0 

Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 6    5 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Round,  or 

Square    20    0 

Do.,  Welsh  6  15 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

SouthStaffs 8  15    0    „       8  15    0 

Best  Snedshill 9  10    0  9  10    0 

Angles  IDs.,  Tees  208.  per  ton  extra. 

Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7s.  6d. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 

Qalvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron — 

No.  18  to  20.  No.22to24. 


6ft.  to  8ft.  long,  inclusive  Per  ton. 
gauge £11  15    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0 

Per  ton. 

Cast-iron  Columns £6  10    0 

Cast-iron  Stanchions 6  10    0 

RoUed-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    0    0 

Rolled-Steel  Fencing  Wire 6    5    0 

„  „  J,        Galvanised.      7  15    0 

Caat-Iron  Sash  Weights  4  12    6 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  Sin.  to  6in 9    5    0 

Cut  Floor  Brads 9    0    0 


to 


Per  ton. 
£12  0  0 
12  10  0 
Per  ton. 
£8  10  0 

8  10 

8  5 

6  10 

8  0 
4  12 

9  S 
9  0 


Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris) — 

6  to  7      8      9       10      11      12      18      U     15    B.W.Q. 

8/-      8  6     9/-    9/6      9  9    10/6    11/3    12/-  13/-  per  cwt. 

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes — 

Sin.  diameter    £5  15    0    to  £6    0    0 

4in.to6in 5  12    6    „        5  17    6 

7in.  to  21in.  (all  sizes)  5    7    6,,      6  10    0 

[Coated  with  composition,  58.  Od.  per  ton  extra;  turned 
and  bored  joints,  58.  Od.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron —  Per  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  Lilleshall    1058.  Od.  to  1123.  64. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  658.  Od.  to   708.  Od. 


Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings — Discount 
lis^  f  .o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.]  ; — 

Gas-Tubes 

Water-Tubes  

Steam-Tubes 

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes  

Galvanised  Water-Tubes 

Galvanised  Steam-Tubes 

lOcwt.  casks, 
Per  ton. 

Zinc,  Knglish  (London  mill)  £23    0    0 

Do.,  Vieule  Montagne 26    5 

Sheet  Lead,  31b.  and  upwards  ...     13  15 
Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.R.  Lond.)    14    5 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2 

„       „         „       „  and  outside    17  12 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2 

Soil-Pipe  (5in.  and  6in.  extra)  ...    16    2 

Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16 

Lead  Shot,  in  281b.  bags 15    0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    75    0 
Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot...    61    5 

Tin,  Straits  122  10 

Do.,  EngUsh  Ingots  124    0 

Spelter,  Silesian 20  15 


off  Standard 


...  67}p.o. 
...  62i  „ 
...  57i   „ 
...  55     „ 
...  50     „ 
...  45     „ 
5cwt.  casks. 
Per  ton. 
to  £24  10    0 
„      26  15    0 
„      13  15    0 
„      14    5     0 
„      15    2    6 
„      16    2     6 
„      17  12    6 
„      16    2 
If      16    2 
„  •   10  17 
„      15    5 
tt      75    5 
„      61  15 
„    123    0 
„    124  10 
„      21    0 


„    Bangkok ,    ... 

Quebec  Pine,  yellow „    ... 

..    Oak 

„    Birch  

„    Ehn „    ... 

,.    Ash „    ... 

Dantsio  and  Memel  Oak      ,,    ... 

Fir ... 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log...      „    ... 

Lath,  Dantsic,  p.f ,,     ... 

St.  Petersburg „    ... 

Greenheart „    ... 

Box „     ... 

Sequoia,  U.S. A per  cube  foot 

Mahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 
lin.  thick  0 

„  Honduras  ...      „    ...      0 

„  Mexican „    ...      0 

„  African  „    ...      0 

Cedar,  Cuba „    ...      0 

„  Honduras   „    ...      0 

Satinwood    ,    ...      0 

Walnut,  ItaUan „    ...      0 

„      American  (logs)      „    ...      0 

Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard, 
by  llin.  :— 

Quebec,  Fine,  Ist  £22 

„  2nd 18 

3rd  11 

Canada  Spruce,  Ist 11 

„  2nd  and  3rd   8 

New  Brunswick 8 

Riga    7 

St.  Petersburg 8 

Swedish 11 

Finland 9 

White  Sea 12 

Battens,  all  sorts 6 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin.  :— 

Ist  prepared £0 

2nd  ditto  0 

Other  quaUties    0 

Staves,  per  standard  M  : — 

U.S.,  pipe £37 

Memel,  cr.  pipe 220 

Hemel,  brack 190 


to 


12    6 
0    0 


0  10 
0    3 


0  „ 
0  „ 
0    „ 

0  ;, 

6    „ 

8  „ 
8  •. 
*  <• 
Si,. 
3  „ 
Si,. 


£18    0 
16    0 

6  5 

7  10 
10    0 

9    0 

8  5 
6  10 
5  10 
5    5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


0  8 
0  7J 
0  5 
0  5J 
0  Si 

0  3} 

1  9 
0  7J 
3     1 

120-12ft.  by  IJin. 


to 


£29    5 
23  10 

14  0 

15  0 
10    0 

9  10 
8    5 

16  10 
19  10 
10  5 
19  10 
14    0 


13    0 
12    0 


10  0 
0  0 
0    0 


£0  19  0 

0  16  0 

0  14  0 

£45    0  0 

230    0  0 

200    0  0 


STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0 

Red  Mansfield  ditto „    ...    0 

Hard  York  ditto    ,    ...    0 

Ditto  ditto  6in.  sawn  both  sides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot  sup.    0 

Ditto  ditto  Sin.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

random  sizes  ,,    ...  £0 

•  All  F.O.R.  London. 
Bath  Stone,  deUvered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot „    ...    0 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot  0 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft.  average  :— 


2  3 
2  4i 
2  10 

2     8 

1    3 


16.V 
18| 


Brown 
Whit  Bed. 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at. the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0 

Delivered  on  road  waggons  \ 

at  Paddington  Depjt    ...I  ^ 

Ditto    Nine  Elms  Depot ..  1    "     ■■    " 
Ditto    Pimhoo  Wharf 7 

FEVSE    AND    CO. 

8.  d. 

Blocks  Falotte  Banc  Franc  ...    1    5 


1     5i 


2    1 


White 
Base  Bed. 

..  £0    1  7i 
..    0    2  2i 


Ditto  ditto    Banc  Royal...  1  3 

Ditto    Euville  1  9 

Ditto    Comblanchieu 3  0 

Ditto  Massangis  (Roche)    ...  2  6 

OILS. 

Linseed  per  tun  £19 


per  eft.  ex. 

steamer  London, 
do.       do.       do. 
do.       do.       do. 
do.       do.       do. 
do.       do.       do. 


Rapeseed,  English  pale 

Do.,  brown „    ... 

Cottonseed,  refined „    ... 

OUve,  Spanish  ,,    ... 

Seal,  pale  „    ... 

Cocoanut,  Cochin „    ... 

Do.,  Ceylon  „    ... 

Palm,  Lagos „    ... 

Oleine „    ... 

Lubricating  U.S per  gal. 

Petroleum,  refined ,    ... 

Tar,  Stockholm per  barrel 

Do.,  Archangel ,,     ... 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  tun 


to  £19  7 
„  24  10 
„  22  15 
„  24  5 
„  32  0 
„  29  0 
„  31  0 
„  25  0 
„  27  15 
„  19  6 
„  0  8 
..0    0 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  Great  Chart,  Kent,  is  in 
course  of  restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Reginald  Blomfield.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Clark,  of  Lenham. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Town 
Council,  on  Tuesday  night,  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Harris,  builders,  of  that  town,  was 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  a  public  library  in 
Henley-street.  This  building,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy  in 
literary  circles  during  the  present  year.  Mr.  Car- 
negie has  made  a  payment  on  account  of  £1,000. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  M.V.O.,  has  removed 
from  St.  John's  Wood  to  Bruges,  where  he  ia  to 
open  a  school  of  art.  He  has  taken  a  disused 
factory,  which  yields,  besides  studios,  living  accom- 
modation for  about  300  pupils.  He  proposes  to  do 
all  his  own  work  in  the  presence  of  his  classes,  and 
not  only  sculpture,  but  painting  and  a  number  of 
handicrafts,  are  to  be  taught  under  his  personal 
supervision. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Co. 
will  open,  on  Oct.  1,  the  new  passenger  and  goods 
line  from  Leigh  vii  Plank-lane  to  Wigan.  This 
new  route  will  not  only  open  up  a  large  colliery 
district,  but  will  enable  the  Leigh  people  to  travel 
to  and  from  Blackpool  in  half  an  hour  less  than  it 
now  takes  by  the  ordinary  route  vii  Tyldesley  and 
Wigan. 

The  death  took  place  at  Darlington,  on  Sunday, 
at  the  age  of  75,  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Hobson,  cabinet- 
maker, who  was  well  known  as  an  expert  in  eccle- 
siastical screen  work. 

Mr.  M.  K.  North,  M.I.C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on 
Friday  at  Harrogate  relative  to  the  application  of 
the  town  council  to  borrow  £7,000  for  the  provision 
of  additional  fllter-beds  and  pumping  plant  in  con- 
nection with  the  corporation  waterworks  at  Iron- 
gate  Bridge-road  and  Harlow-hill. 

At  Fredeusborg  Castle,  where  her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra  is  now  a  guest,  a  septic  tank  installation 
has  recently  been  laid  down  by  the  Scandinavian 
Septic  Tank  Co.,  a  branch  company  of  the  Septic 
Tank  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Westminster. 

On  Thursday  the  new  Wesleyan  Sunday-school 
erected  on  the  Birmingham-road,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  was  formally  opened. 

The  inauguration  of  a  statue  of  Rt'nan  in  the 
market-place  of  Troguier,  in  Brittany,  his  birth- 
place, took  place  on  Sunday.  The  monument, 
which  is  the  work  of  M.  Jean  Boucher,  depicts 
Rcnan  seated,  in  a  pensive  mood,  at  the  age  of 
about  sixty  years.  Behind  the  statue  is  the  ligure 
of  Minerva,  holding  above  his  head  a  laurel  wreath. 

A  new  organ,  erected  by  Messrs.  Hole  and  Co., 
of  Plymouth,  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  at  St.  George's  Church,  Tiverton,  on 
Friday.  The  organ,  which  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £500,  is  a  three-manual  one,  containing  30 
stops.    The  case  is  of  pitch-pine  with  oak  fittings. 
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THE    BUILDING   NEWS. 


Sept.  18,  1903. 


LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Cashel— Dean  Kinane  Memorial  Fountain 

Ayr— HoRpital  

Tamworth— Free  Public  Library  (J.  A.  Cossins,  Assessor)  ... 
Newton-in-llakerfield — "War  Memorial  Monument  (£300)  ... 

Leyland,  Lanes— LHyiag-out  Land  (ll.ilOU  square  yards) 

Brighton — Hospital  for  Women  (Assessor)   

Dublin — Workmen's  Cottages 

Heywood— Library  (£4.500) 

Bromley,  E. — Public  Library 

Saltwood,  Elham — Sewage-Disposal  Scheme 

Bawtenstall— Free  Library  and  Town  Hall  (Assessor)  

Harrogate — Pump-Room  and  Colonnade  in  Valley  Gardens 

Sunderland — Additions  to  Town  Hall 

Vienna — Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 


Aylesford— Single-Span  Stone  Bridge  over  Medway  ^AasesBor) 


A.  P.  Spain.  Hon.  Secretary,  Town  Hall,  Cashel 

J.  E.  Shaw,  Clerk  to  Lunacy  Board,  County  Buildings.  Ayr    

£20,  £10,  £5 J.  Matthews,  Town  Clerk,  Bolebridge-street.  Tamworth  

£10  (merged)    C.  Cole,  Hon.  Sec,  Town  Hall,  Earlstown,  Lanes 

£15  15s M.  H.  Wilkinson.  Surveyor,  21,  Towngate,  Leyland    

£50,  £30,  £20  Leonard  Holmes,  Hon.  Kec,  76,  West-street,  Brighton 

Francis  B.  Ormsbv,  Secretary,  Kin»sbridge  Terminus.  Dublin    

£30  (merged),  £20,  £10 J.  Ainsworth  Settle.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Heywood 

£75  (merged),  £25 Harley  Hcckford,  A.M.I. C.E.,  Boro'  Sur.,  High-street,  Poplar,  E  .. 

31gs E.  Lonergan,  Clerk,  11,  Cheriton-place,  Folkestone 

£100,  £50,  £30 A.  W.  Tjawson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro  Surveyor.  Rawtenstall 

: F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Harrogate 

£100,  £50,  £25 John  W.  Moncur,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Sunderland   

100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General,  22,  Laurence-Pounteney- 

lane,  E.C U904) 

lOOgs The  Town  Clerk,  Maidstone 


Sept.  21 
..  22 
„  15 
„  25 
„  26 
..  29 
„  30 
1 
2 

„       f 

1.      12 

,     26 

Nov.  21 

Mar.  31 


Oct. 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BTTILDINOS. 

Horton— Nine  Half-Padded  Rooms  Txmdon  County  Council  ;... 

Drogheda— Premises.  St.  James*s-street Miss  Lyons  

Scarborough  — Additions  to  Stables Town  Council 

Newfield— Converting  Two  Cottages  into  Workmen's  Club Workmen's  Club  Co 

Lancaster— Produce  Market    Properties  Committee  

Withemsea— rtffict  s   Urban  District  Council    

Aberaman— P.ebuilding  Co-operative  Shops Cwmbach  Industrial  Co-op.  Society... 

Penisa'rwaen— Eighteen  Houses   

Knowle.  Fareham— Engine-House  at  County  Asylum  Committee  of  Visitors 

Motherwell— Carnegie  Public  Library Town  Council 

Kingston-on-Thames— Alterations  to  Municipal  OflSces  Property  Committee 

Portsmouth- Additions  to  Post-Mortem  Rooms  ..  ..„ 

Stepney,  E.— Alterations  to  Cider  Stores,  Butchei^row .Tohn  Symons  and  Co.,  Ltd 

Middlesbrough— Infants'  School  (500  places)    Education  Committee  

Rugby— Three  Cottages Urban  District  Council    

Halifax— Three  Houses,  HuUen  Edge-lane  

Mnswell  Hill,  N.-  New  Sorting  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works    

Glasgow— Works  at  Police  Office  Corporation 

Fraserburgh— Manse.  King  Edward-street    West  U.F.  Church    

Wandsworth,  8. W.—  Swimming-Bath,  High-street   Borough  Council    

Maindy— Infants'  School Uandaff  School  Board 

Abertridwr- Forty-three  Houses 

Glasgow— Tenements Corporation 

Poulton,  Dover— Laundry,  i-c Dover  Town  Council 

Leicester— Shelters,  lavatories.  &c Corporation 

Wigan— Enlargement  of  Post  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 

Llanguicke— Infants'  School  School  Board  

Swindon-  Car  Dfpot  Buildings Corporation , 

Limerick— Addition  to  Gate  Lodge  at  People's  Park 

Dartford— Altering  Soutbfield  House Metropolitan  Asylums  Board   

Rhymney— Twenty-nine  Houses,  Rowles-square Victoria  Building  Club    

Manchester— Repairs  to  Three  Cottages,  Silk-street Corporation 

Birmingham— Council  School,  Oldknow-road   City  Education  Committe  

fialtash— Renovating  Wesleyan  Sunday-Schools 

Woolwich— Public  Baths Borough  Coimdl    

Kilkenny— Rebuilding  Chimney  of  Ditpensary   t Guardians    

Sedbergh-New  Premises Lancaster  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Middleton— Shepherds'  Hall 

Barry  Docks— Mercantile  Marine  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 

Hendrefelin— CM.  Schoolroom 

Old  Gravel-lane.  E.— Works  at  Infirmary,  Eaine-street  St.  George's-in-the-East  Guardians.. 

Abbey  Wood  -  Elementary  School  (150  places) Erith  Education  Committee  

Saltbum— Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools  

Wigan— Cemetery  Extension  Works    Burial  Board  

Alnwick— Converting  St.  James's  Manse  into  Sunday-schools 

Skewen- Rebuilding  Cross  Keys  Inn  E.  Evans  Bevan 

Shenfield— Two  Cottages  

Dublin— Pumping  Station    Corporation 

Nelson— Clock  Tower  on  Market  Hall. General  Purposes  Committee 

Gilfach  Bargoed  -  Seventeen  Houses Park-place  Building  Club  

Maesycwmmer-  Additions  to  School    Bedwas  School  Board 

Fochriw — Ten  Houses 

Eahng  Dean.  W.— New  Sorting  Office....!...!.!!!."!.!!...!.!'.'.!!'.!!!!"  H.M.  Cominissioners  of  Works!!!!!!!!! 

North  Shields— Shops  and  Offices,  Saville-street Tynemouth  Corporation 

Halifax— Silversmith's  Works    Charles  Homer 

Ealing,  W.— Additions  to  Telephone  Exchange  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 

Senghenydd— Baptist  Chapel  and  School  

Hampstead,  N.W.— Tenements,  Lymington-road  Borough  Council   

Pontjpool—KebuildiDg  White  Hart  Hotel 

Bootle.  Lanes— Extension  of  Boiler-House Corporation 

Deri— Thirty-five  Houses Deri  Building  Club  

Longwick— Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schoolroom 

Bradford-Office Corporation 

Barry— Central  Public  Library,  Holton-road Urban  District  Council 

Newton  St.  Cyres— Pair  of  Cottages,  East  Woodley  Farm  Quick  Estate  Trustees 

St.  Mary's,  Isles  of  "cilly- Coastguard  Buildings  Admiralty    

BaUingry— School  Enlargement School  Board  ■ 

Hckermg— Grammar  School  Lady  Lumley's  Foundation  Governors 

Ho.xton-..!ijuare.  N.— Pulling  Down  and  Rebuilding  Stores Shoreditch  Borough  Council 

Stratford.  E.— Repairing  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station London  County  ConncU  

Naas-Sixteen  Labourers' Cottages Rural  District  Council 

Fulham.  i^.W.-Two  Lodges  in  South  Park Borough  Council    

Letterkcony— Floors  at  Lunatic  Asyhun    

Watford— Additions  to  Wards  at  Workhouse  ''      Guardians  

Clitheroe— Roman  Catholic  Club   

Padiham— St.  Leonard's  Natioual  Schools !..!!.!!!! !!!!!! 

Ebbw  Val<^- Rebuilding  Drysiog  Inn  !..!!.!!.!!.  Phiiiips  and  Sons,  Ltd.   ! 

Consett— Additions  to  House  at  Middles  Farm 

Pontnewydd -Additions  to  Bridge  End  Inn  !..!!!!!!!!!!!!  W.'HancotiandCo!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!. ...!.... 

Chipstcad,  Surrey- Re,«idence  and  Outbuildings 

Branksome— Public  Librarv,  Lake-road 

TVuro-Aiterationsto  Premises ...  !!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  oscar'Bi'acitora!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!! 

Shepherd  ■<  Bush,  W.— Shops  and  Flats,  U.Nbridge-road  

Leeds— Additions  to  House  and  Stables 

ciacton-<m-sea— Residence !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'!!"  johnT.'Lack !!"!'!!!'!!!!'!! 

Harrogate — Farmhouse  at  Pannal  Ash     . 

Eyenwood-House .. !!!!!!!!'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  !4!!Midais<li; "!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Blackbum-Cotta^e  Homes  for  Disabled  Soldiers  .. 

Puiflect— Twenty  Workmen's  Cottages  

Clacton-<.n-Sea- Detached  Residence  !"! Joihn  T  Lack 

Utley— Stable,  Kc.  ..  

skircoat.  Halifax— Two  Villas !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!!!'!!!'!'!"!!!! !! "! !'!'!!" 

Pwll — Mission  Church  ".!.. 


R .  W.  Partridge,  Clerk  to  Asylums  Committee,  6,  Wateiloo-pl. ,  S.  W.  S 

F.  H.  Tallan,  Architect.  Son  Kildare-street,  Dublin    

The  Borough  Engineer's  Otfice.  St.  Nicholas-street,  ScarbMOUgh  ... 

J.  Foster,  Secretary.  Challies-street,  WiUington  

J.  C.  Mount.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster 

G.  S.  Hir  :.  C.E..  Surveyor,  Bank  Chambers,  Scale-lane,  Hull 

T.  Roderick,  Architect.  Aberdare 

Henry  Thomas.  Architect.  7,  Ca-tle-ditch.  Carnarvon 

"W.  J.  Taylor.  County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester  

Greig,  Fairbairn.  and  McNiven.  Architects,  Edinburgh 

The  Boro'  Surveyor's  Office.  CLattcrn  House.  Kingston-on-Thames  .. 

The  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth 

Charles  Dunch.  Architect,  Clement' s-lane,  Lombard-street,  E.C.  ... 
J.  Bottomley.  Son,  and  Welbum,  Archts.,  Albert-rd.,  Middlesbrough 

D.  G,  Macdonald,  A.M.I.CE.,  Surveyor,  Rugby 

Fred  F.  Beaumont.  Architect.  Southgate  Chambers.  Halifax  

J.  Waiter,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

J.  Lindsay,  Clerk-  City  Chambers,  Glasgow    

William  S.  F.  Wilson,  Architect.  Frithside-street,  Fraserburgh 

The  Surveyor's  Office.  High-street,  Wandsworth,  S.W 

G.  E.  Halliday.  F  R,I,B  .i.,  14,  High-street.  Cardiff  

G.  A.  Lundie.  Arcliitect,  Queen-street.  Cardiff 

The  City  Engineer.  64.  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow 

H.  E.  Stilgoe.  A.M.I.CE.,  Boro'  Eog.,  Biggin-street  Dover  

E.  O.  Mawbey.  M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leicester   ... 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

J.  D.  Bees,  Architect.  Ystalyfera.  Wales 

Lacey  and  Sillar,  Engineers.  78,  King-street,  Manchester 

The  City  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Limerick : 

W.  T.  Hatch,  A.M.I.CE  .  Embankment,  E.C 

W.  H.  Trump,  Solicitor,  Rhymney,  Wales  

The  Citv  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  

H.  T.  Buckland.  Architect,  25a.  Paradise-street,  Birmingham    

J.  H.  Pooley.  104,  Fore-street,  Saltash 

F.  Sumner,  Borough  Engineer.  Maxey-road,  Plumstead    

Kieran  Comerford,  Clerk,  Kilkenny  

J.  Parkinson,  Architect.  67.  Church-street,  Lancaster. 

J.  Beldersons,  Bridge-street,  King's  Lynn  

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

T.  Morgan.  Penffynon.  Pontrhydygroes.  Wales 

J.  a.  Browne,  Clerk,  Raine-street,  Old  Gravel-lane,  E 

W.  Egerton,  Architect,  12,  Qaeen's-road,  Erith 

Garside  and  Pennington,  Architects,  Pontefract    

W.  B.  Johnson  and  Sons.  Architects,  31,  King-street,  Wigan 

G<orge  Eeavell,  jun.,  A. R. I.E.  A.,  Alnwick    

J.  Cook  Rees,  Architect.  Neath   

Lionel  H.  Marshall.  Surveyor.  Chippenham.  Wilts 

Spencer  Harty.  M.I.C.E.I.,  Citv  Hall,  Dublin    

B.  Ball.  A.M.I.CE.,  Borough  Engineer,  Nelson,  Lanes 

Wm.  Harris,  Architect,  Gilfach.  Pengam.  Wales 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Architect.  Clive  Chambers,  Windsor-place,  Cardiff... 

"VVm.  Walter.^.  5,  Dynevor-street,  Fochriw,  Wales    

J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate.  S.W 

John  F.  Smillie.  Borough  Surveyor.  Tynemouth  

Walsh  and  Nicholas.  .-Vrcbitects,  Museum  Chambers.  Hahfax    

J.  Wager,  n.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

T.  Nicholas,  Secretary,  Station  House,  Senghenydd.  Wales 

O.  E.  Winter,  A.M.I.CE.,  Borough  Eog.,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead.. 
Fisher  and  Sons.  Architects.  Pontypool 

B.  J.  Wolfenden,  .4.M.I.CE.,  Borough  Engineer,  Bootle,  Lanes    ... 

James  Ward,  Cascade  House.  Deri,  via  Cardilf 

Fred  Tavlor,  A.R  IB. A.,  Temple-street,  Aylesbury  

James  Watson  M.I.CE.,  Town  Hall,  Bradford ( 

Hutchinson  and  Harding  Payne,  Architects.  II,  John-street,  W.C  .. 
Ellis,  Son.  &  Bowden,  F.S.I.,  Surveyors,  Bedford  Chambers,  Exeter 

The  Supt.  Civil  Engineer.  H.M.  Dockyard.  Devooport  

William  Birrell.  Architect,  200,  High-street.  Kirkcaldy 

John  Bilson,  Architect,  23,  Parliament-street,  Hull 

J.  Hush  Dixon,  A.M.I.CE.,  Town  Hall.  Old-street,  E.C 

The  Engineer's  Department.  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ... 

D.  J.  I'ursell,  Clerk.  Naas,  Iieland 

Francis  Wood,  A.M.I.CE  .  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W. ... 
J.  P.  MGrath,  Architect,  Foyle-street,  Londonderry 

C.  P.  Ayres.  Architect.  Borvale,  Watfor.l    

J.  C.  Howard  Sandbach,  .ircht,  15,  Richmond-terrace.  Blackburn... 

Thomas  Bell,  Architect.  14,  I i limshaw-stveet,  Burnley  

John  J.  Swalwell.  .Architect,  Steam  Packet  Chambers,  Newport,  Mon 

R.  G.  3Ioore,  5,  RnsebeiT-terracc,  Consett  

N.  M.  Brown,  A.K.I.B.A..  Dock-street,  Newport,  Mon 

H.  G.  Gribble,  Architect,  Hill  View,  St.  John's,  near  Woking 

Samuel  J.  Newman,  F.B.I.B.A.,  Branksome,  Parkstone  

Silvanus  Trevail,  F.R.I. B.A.,  Truro 

Palgrave  and  Co.,  Architects,  28,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  

Mossley  and  Co.,  Estate  Agents,  6,  Wormwald-row,  Leeds  

George  Gardiner.  Architect  1 1,  Marine-parade,  CUcton-on-Sea 

Bolshaw  and  Stevens,  Architect?,  I.  Princes-street,  Harrogate    

Pegg  and  Farrow,  Architects,  7,  Market-place,  Barnard  Castle  

M'Call  and  Robinson,  Architects,  7,  Tacketts-street,  Blackburn 

V.  Millett,  72,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C 

George  Gardiner,  Architect,  11,  Marine-parade,  Clacton-on-Sea 

Moore  and  Crabtree,  Architects.  York  Chambers,  Keighley  ■■•■■••.■■■■■ 
Richard  Horsfall  and  Son.  .\rchitects,  22.i.  Commercial-st.,  HaUfax 
C.  A.  Jones,  Cilymaenllwyd,  LlaneUy 
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INDEPENDENT  PARTY-WALLS. 

ONE  of  the  restrictions  of  modern  town 
building  is  that  imposed  ou  all  building 
and  adjoining  owners  by  the  statutory  enact- 
ments relating  to  the  repair,  pulling  down, 
and  rebuilding  of  party  structures  which  are 
defective.  The  obligations  incurred  on  these 
persons  are  set  out  in  the  London  Building 
Act  in  Part  VIII.,  sections  87,  88,  89,  90,  lic, 
to  which  we  need  not  refer.  Only  the  back 
and  front  walls  of  a  street  building  can  be 
treated  as  the  owner  likes;  the  other  sides, 
often  the  largest  in  superficial  area,  are 
division-walls,  and  are  held  in  common 
between  the  owners,  so  that  practically  more 
than  half  the  exterior  of  a  street  house  is  lost 
for  architectural  effect,  and  as  the  back  waU 
counts  for  little,  the  external  design  is  really 
limited  to  one  narrow  frontage  as  a  rule. 
We  cannot  perhaps  therefore  be  surprised  if 
the  facade  of  a  street  building  receives  so  much 
attention  as  it  does  in  the  way  of  ornament, 
as  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  structure  visible 
to  the  public,  although  a  good  deal  of  the 
design  becomes  thrown  away  in  narrow  city 
streets.  But  we  are  not  now  discussing  the 
architectural  question,  but  the  structural  one 
of  party-walls.  The  question  is  whether  the 
owner  of  a  building  in  a  street  who  rebuilds 
his  premises  isjustSied  in  erecting  an  entirely 
new  wall  or  walls  on  his  own  land,  or  is 
compelled  to  give  the  usual  notice  under  the 
Loudon  Building  Act,  and  to  rebuild  the 
wall  as  a  party-wall  between  the  properties, 
each  party  paying  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  ?  An  interesting  case  we  reported 
in  our  Legal  Intelligence  column  last  week, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  build- 
ing owners.  The  owners  of  premises  in 
Bouverie  -  street,  a  publishing  company, 
rebuilt  their  offices  in  1898,  and,  instead  of 
giving  the  usual  notice  under  the  London 
Building  Act  of  1894,  and  rebuilding  the 
old  party-wall  which  divided  their  property 
from  the  next,  they  built  an  entirely 
new  wall  situate  wholly  on  their  own  land. 
Eventually  the  adjoining  owner  followed  the 
example  of  the  publishing  company  by  pulling 
down  his  premises,  with  the  intention  of 
rebuilding  them;  but  the  surveyor  acting 
under  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
served  a  notice  requiring  the  old  party-wall 
to  be  pulled  down,  on  account  of  its  dangerous 
condition,  and  it  was  agreed  between  the 
parties  that  each  should  pay  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  demolition.  There  was  no  dispute  on 
this  point ;  but  the  adjoining  owner  proposed 
to  rebuild  the  party-wall  on  its  old  site,  and 
served  the  usual  notices  under  the  Act,  and 
sought  to  make  the  company  contribute  one- 
half  its  cost.  This  they  refused  to  do,  as 
they  had  already  rebuilt  their  premises  in  a 
substantial  manner  on  a  new  wall  standing 
,  on  their  own  land.  The  proposed  new  party- 
wall,  they  argued,  would  be  of  no  use  to 
them  whatever,  that  they  did  not  intenil 
to  use  it  in  any  way,  and  they  relied 
on  this  point  to  relieve  them  of  any  lia- 
buity.  The  question  was  thereupon  referred 
to  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrator  in  his  award 
decided  that  each  party  should  pay  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  wall.  Against 
this  decision  the  present  appeal  was  made. 
Ihe  judge,  after  hearing  counsel  on  both 
sides,  upheld  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator,  and 
in  giving  his  judgment  said,  "  That,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  company  did  not 
intend  at  present,  or  at  any  future  time,  to 
use  the  wall,  nevertheless  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  them  doing  so,  and  he   did  not 


think    it    was     arguable    that    they    should 
have  this  swinging  right,   unless  they   con- 
tributed to  the  cost  of  the  wall.     He  said  if 
the  matter  was  decided  otherwise,  he  could 
conceive  the  case  of  a   similar  thing  being 
done  through  sheer  spite,  thereby  imposing 
a  great  and   unnecessary  burden   upon  the 
adjoining    owner,    although    there    was   no 
suggestion  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  this 
case."     We  do  not  see  how  any  other  legal 
decision    could     have     been     come    to    in 
justice  to  the  adjoining  owner;    for  if  any 
building-owner  had  this  power  the  definition 
of  the  term '•  party-wall "  in  the  Act  would 
be  rendered  meaningless  and  the  sections  in- 
operative.    The  definition  is  now  [a)  "a  wall 
forming  part  of  a  building,  and  used,  or  con- 
sti'ucted  to  be  used,  for  separation  of  adjoin- 
ing buildings  belonging  to  different  owners, 
or  occupied  or  constructed  or  adapted  to  be 
occupied  by  different  persons;  or  (6)  a  wall 
forming  part  of  a  building,  and  standing  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  projection  of  the 
footings  on  lands  of  different  owners."     But 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
over  the  meaning  of  "  party-wall,"  and  it  has 
been  used  in  different  senses.     ( 1 )  A  party- 
wall  may  mean   a  wall    of   which   the  two 
adjoining  owners  are  tenants  in  common,  and 
this  is  the  primary  meaning  to  be  attached 
to    the    term ;     (2)    it    has    been    used   to 
mean    a    wall    divided    into     two    longitu- 
dinal strips,  one   belonging  to  each  of  the 
adjoining  owners  ;  (3)  it  may  mean  a  wall 
which  belongs  entirely   to   one   only  of  the 
adjoining  owners,  but  subject  to  an  ease- 
ment or  right  in  the  other  to  have  it  main- 
tained as  a  dividing  wall  between  the  two 
tenements,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  often  used 
in  the  Building  Acts ;  (4)  it  may  mean  a  wall 
divided    longitudinally    into    two    moieties, 
each  of  them  being  subject  to  a  cross  ease- 
ment in  favour  of  the  owner  of  the  other 
moiety.     According    to    the    first    of    these 
definitions,  the  provision  of  the  Act  appears 
to  have  been  framed.     But  it  is  a  question  of 
"user"   chiefly;    the   Building  Act  is   in- 
tended to  limit  the  acts  of  private  owners  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fire  chiefly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  phj-sical 
separation,   and  these  are  the  main  objects 
which  the  sections  of  the  Act  are  intended  to 
promote.     The  rights  of  ownership  are  not 
the  main  consideration.     Before  the  Build- 
ing Act  came   into   operation,    the  dividing 
walls     of     buildings    in     streets     were     of 
various    thicknesses     and     materials  ;     the 
buildings  of  Old  London  have  revealed  stud- 
work  and  plaster,  brick-nog  partitions,  and 
walls   of    all   kinds    of    construction,  which 
rendered  easy  the  spread  of  fire.    It  was  with 
the   object  of   providing   substantial  party- 
walls   of  brick   of   minimum  thickness  that 
the  Building  Act  was  framed.     So  long  as 
there  was   a   good  thick   wall  between  the 
houses   the  requirement  is   practically  met, 
and    therefore  the    definition   No.    .'5   above 
would  be  suflicient,  to  meet   the   case.     But 
for   economical  reasons  a  wall-  constructed 
equally  on  both  sides   of   the  dividing  line 
between  two  premises  was  naturally  regarded 
as  the  most  desirable  arrangement,  in  which 
the  adjoining  owners  are  tenants  in  common, 
a  wall  bonded  throughout  its  thickness.     A 
wall  divided  longitudinally  into  two  strips, 
one  belonging  to  each  of  the  tenants,  or  as 
in  definition  4,  would  necessarily  imply  two 
walls  placed  close  together  without  a  through 
bond,  and  therefore  defective  in  strength.    In 
the  case  of  one  strip  or  half  belonging  to  each 
owner,  it  would  be  possible  for  one  of  them 
to  be  taken  down  or  tampered  with  at  the 
expense  of  the  remaining  moiety. 

If  we  consider  for  one  moment  the  question 
of  an  independent  wall  on  land  belonging  to 
one  of  the  parties  and  exclusively  his  own,  in 
an  architectural  sense  there  is  something  to 
be  said  in  its  favour.  It  can  be  built  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
adjoining  owner,  and  if  such  a  wall  is  carried 
up  to  a  greater  height  than  the  roof  of  the 


adjoining  building,   it  can  be  treated  archi- 
tecturally and  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
building.     Thus  it  can  be  divided  into  panels 
of  brick   or   stone    or  of   different  coloured 
materials.      The  cornices  and  stringcourses 
of  the  front  face  could  be  returned  along-  the 
sides   if  space    allowed,  for  it    would    then 
become  an  external  wall.     But  in  such  a  case 
the  adjoining  premises  must  also  haveaparty- 
wall  of  its  own,  which  would  have  to  be  built, 
presumably,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  owner. 
There  would  then  be  two  thick  walls  where  one 
of  a  certain  thickness  would  be  sufficient.  The 
Building  Act   interposes  to  prevent  such  a 
double    wall   being    erected,    by    providing 
certain   scheduled    thicknesses  for   walls  of 
different  heights,  and  requiring  each  party  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  building  it.    Thus 
the  cost    is    equally    divided    between    the 
adjoining  owners  without  sacrifice  of  room. 
The    construction    prescribed    by   this    Act 
renders  such  a  common  party  structure  per- 
fectly safe.     Thus  it  is  required  that  no  bond 
timber  or   wall -plate    or    wooden  beam  or 
joist  shall  be  buUt  into  any  party  wall  nearer 
than  4in.  from  the  centre  line  of  party-wall, 
that  every  bressumer    bearing    upon    such 
a    wall     is    to    be    carried    by    a     templet 
or  corbel  of  stone  or  iron,  tailed  through  at 
least  half  the  thickness  of  wall.     Again,  if 
premises  were    divided    by  two  walls,  each 
belonging  to  the  adjoining  owner,  the  walla 
so  built  could  not  be  termed  party-walls  in 
the  sense  defined  in  the  Act,  and  there  would 
be  a  frequent  v  iolation  of  these  requirements 
by  builders.     There   are  obvious  reasons  for 
upholding  the  statutory  provisions,  and  for 
not  sajictioning  any  building  owner  to  con- 
struct a  party-wall  on  his  own  land  inde- 
pendent of  his  neighbour,  with  the  object  of 
evading  his  obligation  to  pay  for  his  neigh- 
bour's   party  structure  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  rebuild   it,    even   though  such 
party-wall  was   not  intended  to  be  used  by 
the    bailding    owner.     The    case    we    have 
quoted    win    be    a  useful  reminder  to   all 
owners  of  property  who  have  obligations  to 
fulfil,    and    who     intend    to    rebuild    their 
premises. 

I    i^    I 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  METHODS 

OF  DESIGN. 

OCCASIONALLY  it  is  useful  to  compare 
our  methods  of  professional  practice 
with  those  of  other  countries,  as  we  are  so 
apt  to  become  insular  in  our  habits  and 
prejudices.  We  need  not  surrender  our 
nationality  by  taking  advantage  of  improved 
methods  and  adopting  those  of  other  countries, 
but  we  are  more  likely  to  lose  our  distinctive 
habits  by  accepting  blindly  and  without  con- 
sideration the  styles  of  other  nations.  For 
instance,  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for 
adopting  a  sjrstem  of  education  which  has 
worked  well  in  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States,  though  for  us  to 
adopt  their  fashions  of  dress  and  tastes  in 
building  and  other  matters  is  a  very  different 
matter.  The  latter  step  implies  that  we 
have  no  tastes  of  our  own,  for  these  express 
the  national  sentiment,  while  the  methods  of 
education  do  not.  To  take  an  illustration  more 
appreciable  to  our  present  argument,  we  caa 
adopt  a  foreign  system  of  construction  and 
manufacture  with  advantage  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  particular  style  of 
architecture  which  is  associated  with  it.  In 
the  engineering  industries  it  has  been  irre- 
futably shown  that  we  are  behind  America 
and  other  countries.  The  system  of  ti'aining 
engineers  which  prevails  in  the  States  is  more 
logical  and  discriminative  than  our  own,  for 
tradition,  family  connections,  and  money  are 
less  influential  ;  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to 
develop  his  natural  abilities  or  particular 
bent,  instead  of  being  made  to  undergo  the 
routine  of  an  office  in  which  almost  every- 
thing is  drummed  into  the  pupil  but  the  right 
one  :  that  for  which  he  has  shown  ability. 
In  America  capital  is  made  out  of  the  natural 
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talent  of  the  pupil.    The  engineering  assistant 
is  even  better  looked  after.     The  youth  who, 
after  paying  a  large  premium  to  a  Ijondon 
firm  to  learn  the  business,  is  cast  adrift  after 
his  term  of  articles  has  expired,  finds  often  his 
talents  appreciated  and  adequately  rewarded  in 
the  United  States,  where  he  is  put  to  his  right 
occupation,  and  obtains  a  higher  wage.     The 
American  method  of  teaching  engineering  is 
more  systematic  than  our  own  ;  the  college 
training    is   perfect.     Even  in  architecture, 
the  improvement  manifested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns design  as  applied  to  buildings  has  been 
remarkable.      Not    so   long    ago  American 
architecture,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  was  a 
reproach,  a  bad  imitation  of  our  19th-century 
revivals ;  now  the  buildings  of  the  great  cities 
vie  with  our  own  in  architectural  treatment 
and  good  taste.     The  architects  in  the  States 
have  learned  much  from  the  Mother  Country 
as  well  as   from  French  methods;  indeed, 
many  of  their  leading  men  have  been  trained 
in   the   Paris   ateliers,  and  are  imbued  with 
French  methods  and  tastes.    The  report  pub- 
lished not  long  ago,  drawn  up  by  leading 
men  in  the  profession  on  French  and  English 
design  and  draughtsmanship,  revealed  some 
of  our  shortcomings,  the  lack  of  the  study  of 
composition  and  modelling,  light  and  shade, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  study  of 
the  plan  of  a  building.     Greater  attention  is 
bestowed  in  France  on  the  composition  of  the 
plan   of    the   building.     The   instruction   in 
architecture  given  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  Paris,  was  described  by  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Gates  in  the  Journal  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
These   consist  of  competitions  [concrjurs]  in 
architecture,  divided  into  analytic  exercises 
(studies  of  detaUs)  and  composition ;    com- 
petitions in  scientific  subjects ;  the  study  of 
ornament  and  modelling.     The  competitions 
in  composition   or  design   comprise  sketch, 
plan,  section,  and  elevation  of  a  given  sub- 
ject.    These  embrace  all  that  is  essential  in 
architectural  composition.     In  draughtsman- 
ship the  French  architect,  though  less  given 
to  picturesque  effects,  is  more  technical  and 
correct,  especially  in  the  art  of  shading  and 
perspective,  as  these  are  subjects  which  form 
a  special  branch  of  the  course  of  instruction. 
jVrchitectural  design  in  France  is  regarded 
from  a  rather  different  point  of  view  than  it 
is  in  this  country.     It  is  looked  upon  laore 
as  a  whole — an  cnmnible — than  in  a  piecemeal 
manner.     The  Englishman  is  so  essentially 
practical  and  detached  in  all  he  does  that  he  can 
seldom  bring  himself  into  the  frame  of  mind 
to  view  his  building  as  a  whole — an  artistic 
composition  subservingusefulends — he  rather 
regards  the  useful  ends  as  distinct  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  design  in  its  complete- 
ness.   He  studies  his  plan  fii-st,  often  without 
reference  to  his  elevations,  which  are  made 
to  agree  afterwards ;    or   he   thinks    of  his 
elevations,  and  makes  his  plan  fit  just  as  he 
pleases.     The   plan  and  other  drawings  are 
studied  too  much  separately.     The  French 
architect  is  more  of  a  scholar  and  an  artist  than 
a  practical  man.     An  interesting  paper  pub- 
lished in   an   American   professional  paper 
some  time  ago  gave  an  instructive  insight 
into  the  mode  of  designing  adopted  in  France. 
We    quote    the    following    by    the    author 
of    the    paper,    M.    Alb.    Allain : — "When 
an    architect     is     consulted     with    regard 
to     a    work    of     architecture,     he     should 
be    able    on    the    spot    to     design    men- 
tally one  or   even   several    projects   of  the 
structure  in  question,  in  accordance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  person  who  wishes  to  build. 
This  mental  design  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  propose  at  once  to  the    owner,    one   or 
several  typos  of   structure  for  the  proposed 
building.      When    the  first  general   under- 
standing has  been  arrived  at,  the  architect 
makes  a  sketch,  a  rough  tracing  with  the  pen, 
indicating  only  the  ensemble  and  the  principal 
divisions,  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  execution 
of  the  real  design  or  tho  final  project.     The 
architect  should  be  able  with  his  sketch  to 


based  on  tho  cost  price  per  metre  (or  foot)  of 
surface  and  per  floor  for  a  structure  of  the 
character  ordered.      When  client  and  archi- 
tect agree  on  the  ennemble  of  the  structure 
and  its  essential  points,  the  architect  starts 
on  the  execution  of    his  project.     He  first 
draws  his  design  with  pencil  and  on  a  reduced 
scale.      The  simplest    and  most  commonly 
used  scale  is  one  decimetre  or  two  decimetres, 
in  which  one  or  several  of  the  divisions  as 
units  of  length  are  taken.      If  it  is  under- 
stood that  one  centimetre,  two  centimetres, 
five  centimetres  represent  one  metre  measured 
on  the  ground,  we  say  that  the  design  executed 
is  on  the  scale  of  0'",  01,  of  (>'",  02,  of  0'",  005 
per  metre.     The  custom  in  France  is  to  draw 
the  plans  at  2  centimetres  per  metre."     We 
may  usefuUy  remark  on  these  observations 
that  the  French  designer  begins  by  grasping 
mentally  the  design  of   the  structure  as  a 
whole  or  in  thinking  out  one  or  more  schemes, 
before    he  makes    any   sketch-plans  of  his 
proposal.     This    mental    process    of   design 
should,  of  course,  be  in  accordance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  client.     It  is  not  the  gift  of 
eveiyone  to  be  able  to  conceive  mentally  the 
kind  of  structure  required,  but  the  exercise 
of  the  faculties  is  not  impossible.     The  first 
thing  the  average  architect  does  when  he  gets 
a  commission  to  design  a  building  for  any 
particular    purpose  is  to  consult  examples, 
to  search  through  plans  and  designs  of  build- 
ings that  have    been  erected  for  the   same 
objects ;    such  reference   is  not  often   con- 
ducive to  invention.     The  English  methods 
of  teaching  the    profession  do  not  aid  the 
mind   of    the  designer  ;     they  rather  stifle 
inquiry  and  original  thought  by  interposing 
precedents  and  traditional  types.     These  have 
a  restraining  influence  upon  him.  The  course 
adopted  in  France  is  systematic.     The  archi- 
tect would  have  to  invent  his  plan  fromhis  own 
brain — he  would  not  have  recourse  to  other 
plans  ;  but  such  ideal  architects  are  rare.  The 
plans  are  first  drawn  in  pencil,  and  these  are 
chiefly  constructional,  consisting  of  the  axes 
of  walls  and  rooms,  and  are  drawn  in  inter- 
rupted lines — a    series   of  dashes   and  dots, 
and  dotted  lines  are  employed  to  indicate  the 
concealed    lines    and    outlines.     Afterwards 
the  plan  is  drawn  in  with  ink,  and  the  pencil 
lines  erased.     Our  way  of  proceeding  is  less 
methodical  in  its  procedure.     The  architect 
makes  a  rough  sketch  to  scale  of  the  require- 
ments, which,  if  approved,  is  at  once  drawn 
out,  and  the  elevations  prepared  to  suit.  But 
probably  there  are  several  alterations  required 
which  completely  upset  the  original  design, 
and  render  a  new    scheme   necessary,  or  a 
fresh  set  of  plans,  a  system  which  does  not 
bind    itself    to     ideal    compositions,    or  to 
that  study  of  ensemble  which   is    necessary 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.     Again,  it 
is  stated  when  the  French  client  and  architect 
agree     on     the    ensemble    of    the    structure 
and    its      essential    points,     the    architect 
begins  to  execute  his  project  by  drawing  his 
design   in  pencil  on  a  reduced  scale.     The 
English  practitioner  is  supposed  to  proceed 
in  much  the  same  way ;  but  many  hindrances 
prevent.      In   the   first   plan,    the   architect 
and  client  do  not  trouble  about  an  cnsem  ble  ; 
the    latter    considers    chiefly    his    require- 
ments   and    the  cost.     And  these  are   pre- 
vailing.    Then,    few   architects    are  in  the 
habit    of    drawing    the     first    design    to    a 
reduced    scale,    unless    the  work  is   of  an 
important  kind,    requiring    several   studios. 
Many  adopt  for  small  buildings  a  scale  of 
Jin.  to  the  foot,  which  can  be  traced  and  made 
to  answer  for  contract  working  drawings. 

The  same  writer  saj's  :  "To  express  the 
design  the  architect  must  represent  in  form 
of  a  plan,  a  profile,  and  an  elevation,  the 
building  which  is  to  be  erected."  These 
three  drawings  are  necessary  to  express  the 
general  design  or  ensemble.  Great  importance 
is  attached  to  the  plan,  as  on  its  composition 
the  merit  of  the  work  depends.  But  in  this 
country  we  do  not  study  plan  as  the  French 


give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense,  |  architect  does.    We  look  upon  it  as  merely  a 


matter-of-fact  draft  of  the  arrangement ;  as 
a  necessary  and  practical  moans  of  showing 
the  requirements,  without  any  reference  to 
its  composition.     It  is  the  composition  of  the 
plan,  by  which  we  mean  its  general  outline 
and    grouping,    that    the    French   consider 
mainly.  "  The  skill  of  the  architect,"  he  says, 
"consists  in  combining  the  convenience  of 
the  interior  connections  of  the  necessary  exits 
with  a  regularity  which  is  always  desirable ; 
but  to  this  regularity,  to  symmetry,  to  the 
uniform  correspondence  between  all  the  parts 
of  a  plan  he  must  not  sacrifice  everything 
else.     It    is    necessary    above    all  that  the 
general  and  special  arrangement  agrees  with 
the  needs  and  the  use  of  the  building.'      All 
this  we  can  cordially  agree  with.     The  plan 
must  subserve  the  wants  of  its  occupants  ,- 
but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  put  into 
shape.     There  ought  to  be  observed,  where 
possible,  axial  arrangements  and  a  correspond- 
ence of  parts  externally  if  a  regular  composi- 
tion   is    desired.     But    composition  in  plao 
must  be  suggested  by  the  choice  of  idea,  on 
which    the    form    of    the    building    or    its 
physiognomy  and  character  depends.    Profile 
18  not  less  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  ensemble, 
but  is  often  left  to  chance  by  many  archi- 
tects.    The  French  architect  considers  it  as 
an  important  part  of  his  composition.  Having 
satisfied  ourselves  with  a  plan  that  will  work, 
and  elevations  that  wiU  tit  and  will  look  well, 
we  do  not  trouble;    we   draw  our  sections 
without  any  attention  to  profile.     But  how 
much  depends  on  it  'i    We  may  see  its  neglect 
in  the  unsightly  profiles  and  skylines  of  many 
of  our  London  buildings.     We  do  not  study 
our  sections  so  carefully  as  we  might ;  they 
are  too  often  looked  upon  as  irksome  con- 
structional details  that  can  be  drawn  after 
aU   the  other  drawings  are   prepared,   just 
for    the    purpose    of    contract.      There  are 
two    main    parts    described    by    M.   Allain 
in    his    paper — the    design     of    a    build- 
ing   in    plan,    profile,    and    elevation,    and 
the   representation   of  the  ornaments  which 
form  its   decoration,   which  are  drawn  to  a 
large  scale  or  full  size.     With  these  designs 
the  architect  has  to   furnish  estimates  and 
specifications.    In  the  descriptive  statements 
the  French  architect  specifies,  as  we  do,  the 
materials,  requirements,  and  processes  neces- 
sary. The ' '  devis  descriptif  "  may  be  regarded 
as  "tie    specification   of    work ;   the   ' '  devis 
estimatif "  concerns  the  cost  of  each  detail. 
The  "  devis"  has  to  show  in  a  precise  manner 
the  perfected  building  in  its  ensemble  and  its 
parts,  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  used, 
their  quality,   the  processes  to   be   used  to 
insure  perfect    execution,  &c.     In  fact,  the 
"devis"  specifies  everything  necessary  ;  the 
architect  also   describes    in    it   the  arrange- 
ment and   decoration   of   the    several  rooms 
shown    in    the    drawings.      A    methodical 
classification  is  necessary  to  avoid  overlap- 
ping,    and    the     "devis"    is    divided    int> 
divisions  of  the  trades,  as  in  our  specifications. 
Each  trade  or  class  of  work  is  thus  described ; 
but  the  most  careful  attention  does  not  insure 
always  correctness  against  error.     These  in- 
volve, as  in   our   practice,    variations  in  tho 
amount  agreed  upon.     The  writer  says,  "  To 
avoid  this,    in  order  not  to  be  bound  irre- 
vocably,   we     often     suppress    the     '  deviB 
estimatif,'    and      retain     only     the     '  devis 
descriptif,'  after  the  owner  and  his  builder 
.are   sufficiently  posted    regarding  the   cost. 
On  the  whole,  in   France,   the  work  of  tlie 
architect  consists  in  furnishing  the  project, 
involving  a  more  or  less  large    number  of 
designs,  and  the  '  devis.'  "    He  is  also  respon 
sible  for  damage  caused  by  faulty  design  or 
specification.     The  composition  of  plan  is  one 
of  the  distinctive  merits  of  a  great  architect, 
and,  as  the  author  whom   we  have  quoted 
remarks,     "A    good     architect     need    not; 
consult     any    work     on     architecture,    he 
cause,    no    matter     what    problem   may  be 
before  him,    he    will   at    once    see,   in  ms 
mind's  eye,  a  standard  plan  of  his  building. ij 
I  mean    to    say,   the    disposition    and    the" 
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distribution  proper  for  the  building,  tlie  best 
order  and  the  best  arrangement  so  far  given 
to  such  and  such  details,  and  to  its  ensemble. 
If  by  chance  the  architect  should  not  have 
_  the  standard  plan  in  question  present  in  his 
mind,  he  should  be  advised  to  look  it  up, 
either  in  technical  books  or  in  the  works  of 
his  fellow  architects.  There  are  standard 
plans  for  all  kinds  of  structures,  from  the 
standard  plan  of  a  labourer's  cottage  to  the 
standard  plan  of  a  church,  from  the  standard 
plan  of  a  theatre  to  the  standard  plan  of  a 
hospital,  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  architect  before  composing 
the  plan  of  his  building  must  know  the 
standard  plan  of  that  kind  of  buildiug,  and 
must  not  let  it  pass  out  of  sight — unless  he  is 
a  man  of  genius.  Of  course,  he  must  not 
copy  it ;  besides,  it  might  be  that  the  standard 
plan  would  not  answer  sufficiently  well  the 
particular  wishes  and  taste  of  his  client.  .  . 
In  one  word,  there  must  be  in  the  mind  of 
the  architect  a  sort  of  mysterious  collabora- 
tion between  the  architect's  own  conception, 
the  requirements  of  his  customer,  and  the 
standard  plan.  From  this  triple  collabora- 
tion the  composition  of  the  plan  of  the 
building  will  originate."  The  author  goes 
on  to  describe  the  order  adopted  in 
France  in  designing.  This  corresponds 
practically  with  our  own :  the  plan  of  the 
ground  floor  is  the  first,  then  that  of  the 
first  floor,  then  those  of  the  other  floors,  and 
last  the  basement  plan  and  upper  part ;  two 
sections  are  made,  as  with  us,  and  finally  the 
elevation  of  the  front.  The  remarks  on  the 
design  of  the  elevation  and  the  details  are 
perhaps  more  true  of  French  modern  archi- 
tecture than  of  English.  The  French  archi- 
tect is  a  skilful  decorator ;  he  studies  orna- 
ment specially,  but  is  apt  to  exaggerate  its 
importance.  Reliefs  without  motive,  senseless 
balconies  one  above  another,  columns  on  the 
balconies,  brackets  suspended  anywhere,  are 
noticed  as  common  mistakes  in  the  French 
facades.  Instead  of  which  the  ornament 
should  be  based  on  motives  derived  from  the 
structure  of  the  build  ng.  And  yet  ornament 
is  the  complement  of  architecture  of  a  certain 
class.  There  are  two  classes  of  architects  in 
France  —those  who  content  themselves  with 
the  ordinary  and  humbler  kind  of  structure, 
and  those  who  devote  their  attention  solely  to 
important  works. 


THE    ARCHITECrORAL    ASSOCIATION'S 
ANNUAL    KEPORT. 

THE  annual  "  brown  book  "  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  has  just  been  published. 
It  contains  much  information  as  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  classes,  a  list  of  members,  a  syllabus  of 
meetings,  &c.  The  report  of  the  committee  for 
the  session  1902-1903,  states  that  the  56th  session 
of  the  Association,  which  ended  on  May  31,  1903, 
has  been  one  of  successful  progress  in  every 
respect.  The  membership  again  shows  an  increase, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  numbered  1,512  ; 
136  new  members  were  elected,  15  rejoined,  and 
the  number  of  losses  by  death,  resignations,  and 
other  causes  amounted  in  all  to  29.  The  com- 
mittee regrets  to  recotd  the  deaths  of  Professor 
T.Roger  Smith  (hon.  sec.  1859-60,  and  president 
1860-61  and  1863-6-1),  a  constant  and  active 
friend  of  the  A.A.  to  the  last,  and  Messrs.  A.  G. 
Morten  and  J.  J.  Trego.  The  question  of  new 
and  adequate  premises  has  again  received  earnest 
^attention,  and  a  proposal  having  been  made  by 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum, 
Tufton-etreet,  Westminster,  that  the  Museum 
and  School  of  Art,  together  with  the  existing 
leases,  should  he  transferred  to  the  Architectural 
Association,  the  committee  considered  the  pro- 
posal in  all  its  bearings,  and  subsequently  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  members  at  a  special  general 
meeting  held  on  November  2i,  1902,  the  com- 
mittee were  empowered  to  accept  the  offer  with 
thanks,  and  to  carry  the  matter  to  completion. 
The  affairs  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
were  in  due  course  wound  up,  Mr.  William  Pain 
having  been  appointed  liquidator.  The  com- 
mittee found  it  quite  impossible  to  arrange  for  the 
AVestminster  School  of  Art  to  continue  its  valuable 
work  at  the  Museum,  as  the  Architectural  Asso- 


ciation would  require  all  the  accommodation  for 
its  own  needs.  Arrangements  were  made  to  allow 
the  school  to  continue  until  the  end  of  June,  1903, 
thus  entitling  the  school  to  the  full  grants  pay- 
able by  the  Technical  Education  Board  and  Board 
of  Education,  formal  possession  being  taken  on 
July  2,  1903.  The  committee  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge very  gratefully  the  services  of  Mr.  Maurice 
B.  Adams,  who  for  many  years  acted  as  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
and  Westminster  School  of  Art,  and  with 
whom  the  proposal  originated  that  the  premises 
should  he  transferred.  The  lease  of  the 
present  premises  at  56,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  terminated  on  Midsummer  Day,  1903, 
but  arrangements  have  been  made  for  occu- 
pation to  be  continued  until  Lady- Day,  1904, 
by  which  date  it  is  hoped  the  Architectural 
Association  will  have  removed  to  West- 
minster. Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  a  lease 
of  999  years  in  place  of  the  existing  leases  of  73 
and  23  years  respectively.  Important  alterations 
were  found  to  he  necessary  to  adapt  the  premises 
and  obtain  the  full  advantages  of  the  site.  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes  has  been  appointed  architect,  and 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  HoUoway  Brothers  (£3,440) 
has  been  accepted.  Contributions  are  invited 
towards  the  Building  Fund,  as  a  large  amount 
is  still  required  in  order  to  carry  out  the  altera- 
tions and  provide  the  necessary  equipment. 

The  progress  of  the  Djy  School  has  been 
very  encouraging  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
work.  The  term  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bolton's  ap- 
pointment having  expired,  the  committee  have 
appointed  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule  as  his  successor. 
General  regret  was  felt  that  Mr.  Bolton  was 
unable  to  continue  to  fill  this  post,  which  he  had 
held  for  two  years  with  the  best  possible  results, 
but  private  practice  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
the  work.  The  same  reason  was  responsible  for 
Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds's  resignation. 

The  balance  sheet  and  general  income  and 
expenditure  account  show  that  the  past  session 
has  been  a  satisfactory  one  financially  ;  in  no 
single  instance  ha\'e  the  receipts  shown  a  decrease 
compared  with  those  oi  the  previous  session. 

The  annual  excursion,  which  was  organised 
by  Messrs.  W.  Talbot  Brown  and  A.  W. 
Henninga,  took  place  in  July,  and  was  attended 
by  28  members,  Banbury  being  the  headquarters. 
Two  hundred  and  fourteen  individual  students 
attended  the  studio  and  evening  classes,  the 
numbers  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  The  classes  of  design  were  very  successful, 
and  the  visitors  spent  much  time  in  inspecting 
and  criticising  the  various  designs  submitted . 


SANITARY  WOOD  BLOCKS  IN  STREETS. 

AT  one  of  the  closing  meetings  of  the  British 
Association  at  Southport,  Mr.  W.  Powell, 
of  Liverpool,  read  a  paper  describing  the  pre- 
servation, seasoning,  and  strengthening  of  timber. 
He  endeavoured  to  show  how  some  kinds  of 
timber,  at  present  valueless,  might  become  exceed- 
irgly  useful ;  how  timber  used  for  structural 
purposes  might  be  so  strengthened  as  to  bear  a 
much  greater  load  or  strain  ;  how  streets  might 
be  cheaply  paved  with  sanitary  wood  blocks  which 
would  neifner  absorb  surface  water  nor  give  out 
disagreeable  effluvia  ;  how  we  might  combat  the 
ravages  of  dry  rot ;  and,  finally,  how  to  do  all  this 
simply,  naturally,  and  at  comparatively  small  cost. 
By  boiling  timber  in  a  thin  saccharine  solution 
until  most  of  the  air  in  the  timber  was  ex- 
hausted, and  then,  by  leaving  the  wood  in  the 
syrup  to  cool,  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  was 
absorbed  by  the  timber,  in  some  cases  so  much 
as  to  cause  the  timber  to  sink.  After  the  wood 
had  become  sufficiently  saturated,  it  was  put  into 
a  drying  stove  and  the  moisture  driven  off  at  a 
fairly  high  temperature  until  the  wood  was 
thoroughly  dry,  ready  for  immediate  use.  That 
process  ditfered  from  others  mainly  in  the  fact 
that,  before  drying  was  attempted,  the  interstices 
of  the  timber  were  filled  in  with  a  viscid, 
glutinous  solution,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
natural  sap  and  air  which  the  wood  had  been 
forced  to  part  with,  and  so,  when  the  moisture 
was  driven  off  by  stoving,  the  sugar  which  re- 
mained in  the  wood  acted  like  a  strong  binder 
and  held  the  fibres  together,  just  as  cement  or 
mortar  bound  the  stones  or  bric'ss  in  a  wall. 
There  were  thousands  of  square  miles  of  land  in 
the  States  and  Canada  covered  with  timber 
which,  at  present,  was  of  little  commercial 
value.  This  class  of  timber  was  especially  amen- 
able   to    the     Powellising    process,    and    the 


results  were  astounding.  Vt  ry  remarkable  results 
had  recently  been  brought  out  at  Silvertown, 
where  some  timber  processed  showed  the  foUowing 
results  in  increased  strength  : — Pitch  pine  from 
14  to  32  per  cent.,  white  pine  from  29  to  39  per 
cent.,  yellow  pine  from  56  to  107  percent.  It 
this  simple  process  increased  the  strength  of 
yellow  pine  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  then  it 
followed  that  such  timber  would  be  able  to  bear  a 
corresponding  greater  strain,  or  that  25  to  50 
per  cent,  less  timber  would  be  required  to  bear 
the  same  strain.  The  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  process  on  the  flammability  of  wood — 
especially  of  such  wood  as  the  pines  —  has 
naturally  arisen,  for  many  persons  imagined 
that,  because  sugar  was  introduced  into  the 
timber,  it  would  become  more  inflammable. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  would  show  that 
the  reverse  would  be  the  case,  which,  indeed, 
was  borne  out  by  tests.  Timber,  properly  pro- 
cessed, would  stand  very  high  temperature  in 
drying,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  but  each  class, 
of  timber  naturally  required  modified  treatment 
in  each  stage  of  the  procesa.  In  all  timber,  and 
especially  in  walnut,  oak,  beech,  birch,  m&ple, 
mahogany,  &c.,  where  there  was  feather  or  grain, 
the  process  brought  out  the  ornamental  character 
uf  the  wood  more  distinctly  ;  and  thus  even  some- 
of  the  commoner  woods  might  be  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  as  the  appearances  when  cut  and 
polished  were  so  much  improved.  By  this  simple 
and  iDexpensi\e  process  it  is  probable  (1)  that 
some  varieties  of  timber  not  at  present  merchant- 
able, especially  some  kinds  growing  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  might  be  made  of  considerable 
commercial  value,  and  thus  an  imfortant  addition 
be  made  to  the  world's  ttotk  of  use ful  lin.ber  ; 
(-')  that  fuch  timber  might  possibly  furnith  an 
ideal  paving  b'oek,  at  once  cheap,  tough,  and 
sanitary;  (3)  that  the  lighter  timbers  used  for 
structural  pur  pcses  might  be  made  to  bear  much 
greater  strain  without  increasing  their  weight 
appreciably,  and  at  the  same  time  be  rendered 
less  inflammable  an  d  imper\ioi:s  to  the  at'acis  of 
dry-rot;  (4)  that  hardwoods,  such  as  beech,  biich, 
elm,  ash,  maple,  mahogany,  &c., bad  thiir  valuable 
qualities  enhanced,  their  liability  to  split  or  crack 
diminished,  their  appearance  when  polished  or 
varnished  much  improved  ;  and  (5)  that  timber 
might  be  rapidly  dried  and  seasoned,  and  thus  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  now  locked  up  might 
be  realised. 


IMPERVIOUS  CONCRETE. 

THE  great  value  of  concrete  in  modem  con- 
struction is  a  fact  beyond  any  doubt.  In 
our  own  day  the  progress  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  concrete  in  hydraulic  works  and 
buUding  has  been  remarkable.  The  variety  ol 
its  applications  has  been  equally  significant  ;— 
from  foundations,  bridge  pier,  and  dock  wall 
construction,  it  has  been  employed  in  super- 
structures of  all  kinds,  arches  and  vaults,  floors 
and  domical  roofs.  For  sewers,  subways,  anei 
reservoirs  it  is  now  in  constant  demand  as  a 
substitute  for  brick  and  masonry.  We  use  it  for 
our  fireproof  floors,  our  pavements,  and  streets. 
It  is  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  structures  of  the 
engineer,  for  the  architect  is  corstantly  bringing 
it  into  requisition  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
there  are  certain  questions  concerning  it  that  we 
require  to  know  more  about :  its  impc  rviousness  to 
water,  its  action  when  combined  wijh  iron  or  steel, 
its  fire-resisting  qualities,  Scq.  An  informal  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  "  Impervious  Concrete  " 
took  place  recently  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  full 
report  of  which  is  given  in  the  last  month's 
Proceedings  of  that  Society.  The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was,  "  Is  it  possible  to  make  concrete 
which  will  be  impervious  to  water  r  If  so,  what 
is  the  best  method':'"  The  remarks  of  R.  W. 
Lesley,  Assoc. Am. Soc.C.E.,  show  a  thoughtful 
investigation  of  the  subject,  the  author  referring 
to  the  valuable  researches  and  experiments  of 
M.  R.  Feret,  Chief  of  the  Boulogne  Laboratory 
of  the  Fonts  ct  Chaussees,  an  eminent  expert 
of  the  French  Government.  The  results  of 
his  experiments,  bfgun  in  1&S7  and  pursued  for 
five  years,  can  only  be  summarily  given  in  Mr. 
Lesley's  own  words  :  "  (1)  The  strength  of  mortar 
made  on  ordinary  public  works  increases  injro- 
portion  to  the  amount  of  lime  or  cement  therein. 
(2)  The  strength  increases  generally  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hardening,  in  proportion  to  the  siz? 
of  the  sand  elements.  (3)  Mortars  made  with  t 
mixture  of  sand  containing  large  and  small 
particles  present  practically  the  same  advantages 
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IS  tliuse  where  sanJs  of  large  particles  are  used 
-•xclusively,  and  should  be  preferred  to  the  latter. 
I )  'Die  porosity  of  cement  mortars  varies  greatly. 
It  diminishes  as  the  proportion  of  cement  in- 
creases. It  is  much  greater  when  the  sand  is 
finer,  (i)  The  permeability  of  mortar  diminishes 
as  the  proportion  of  cement  is  increased ;  but 
reversiDg  the  conditions  applying  to  porosity, 
permeability  increases  according  to  the  si/.e  of  the 
sand  grains'.  Mortars  made  with  sand  ('omposed 
of  different-siiied  particles  which  themselves  have 
little  porosity  also  very  slight  permeability."  It 
is  aho  observed  that  the  permeability  of  mortars 
submitted  to  a  continuous  iiltration  of  fresh  or  sea 
w.ater   diminishes   rapidly   with   time ;   and  it  is 


recommended   to   mix   mortars   to   a    good   con- 
sistency  by   adding    too    large   rather   than   too 
small  "a   quantity   of   water.     M.    Feret,   in   re- 
ferring   to    the    porosity    of    mortar,    observes, 
the  most  porous  mortars  are  the  least  permeable, 
and   the  reverse   applies   to   permeable   mortars. 
I'ermoability   is    quite    different   from  porosity. 
The  passage  of  water  may  be  said  to  free  small 
particles  of  lime  or  cement  and  bring  them  to  the 
surface,  where  the}'  produce  efflorescence  according 
to  the  freshness  of  the  mortar.    This  efflorescence 
tends  to  solidify  the  mortar  and  form  an  exterior 
coating.     Tables   are  given  to  illustrate  by  ex- 
periment the  eiiect  of  water  passing  through  the 
permeable   mass,   which  demonstrate   that  when 
water  is  forced  through  a  mass  of  mortar,  stone- 
work, or  concrete,  the  quantity  that  goes  through 
the  first  hour  does  not  indicate  any  want  of  value 
in  the  mortar,  as  the  water  carries  lime  particles 
which  close  the    pores.     Each   subseciuent  hour 
shows  a  diminished  volume  of  percolation.     The 
tables  represent  the  lessening  of  permeability  by 
the  pores  becoming  closed  by  the  carbonates  of 
lime.     This  is  due  to  the  limewater  attacking  the 
cement  and  the  exposure  to  the  air.     It  was, 
indeed,  found  by  experiment  that  the  ratio  of  the 
permeability  of  the  mortar  increases  as  the  quan- 
tity of  water  increases,  or  as  the  filtration  through 
■    the  mass  is  more  abundant.     These  experiments 
were  confirmed  by  Durand-Claye,  who  enunciates 
the  principle  that  for  each  class  of  mortar-  and 
sand  there  is  a  definite  dose  of  water  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  maximum  of  compactness  and  the 
minimum   of  permeability    of    the  mortar.     M. 
Feret,   in  summing-up  the  subject,  says  "that 
in  all  mortars  of  gr,anulometric   composition  the 
most  permeable  are  those  which  contain  the  least 
quantity  of  cement.     Of  all  mortars  of  the  same 
richness,  but  of  varying  granulometric  composi- 
tion, those  which  contain  very  few   fine  grains 
are  much  more  permeable."     They  are  more  so, 
he  found ,  where  the  coarse  grains  predominate  ; 
and  the  minimum  permeability  is  found  in  mor-  I 
tars  where  the  proportion  of  medium  size  grains 
is  small  and  the  coarse  and  fine  grains  are  equal 
to  each  other.     These  conclusions  are  what  we 
might  have  expected,  and  also  the  other  deduc- 
tion referred  to  by  Mr.  Lesley — that  neat  cements 
under  pressures  of  75  to  '2001b.  per  square  inch 
showed  no  permeability  to  water  in  28  days,  but 
that   with   sand    the    permeability    increased   as 
the  sand  was  increased.     In  fact,   the  mixture  of 
1  :  1   gave  better  results  than  the  2  :  1  samples. 
Another  conclusion  drawn  from  experiments  made 
by  Messi'S.  Hyde  and   \V.  J.  Smith,  noticed  in 
the  Jimriittl  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  is  that  all 
cements  are  not  permeable  to  water,  at  least  for 
thicknesses   of    not    less    than   3in.,    while    the 
mortars  are  all  permeable,  the  amount  increasing 
with  the   pressure,  and  decreasing  with  the  age 
of  specimen.     They  show  also  that  a  conduit  of 
bclon-ugglomoro  composed   of  sand  and  cement 
was    practically   impermeable.     The   porosity  of 
mortar  depends  on  the  voids  of  three  kinds,  those 
existing  between  the  grains  of  sand  or  pozzuolana 
and  not  filled  up  by  the  cement  or  lime,  those 
due  to  the  air  which  adheres  to  the  grains,  and 
those    left    by    the    evaporation    of    the    water 
used   in   the  mixing.      Each   kind  of   void   was 
investigated,     and     the     conclusions     come     to 
were  that  cement  mortars  are  less  porous  than 
those   made    of   hydraulic  lime   and   sand  ;  that 
cement  mortars  made  with  coarse  sand  are  less 
porous  than  those  made  witli  fine  sand  ;  that  neat 
cement  mortars  are  more  porous  than  those  mixed 
with  sand,   &c.     The  author  of  the  paper  proves 
indeed    from    these    experiments   that   the  per- 
meability of  mortars,  so  far  from  being  a  conse- 
(luence    of    their    porosity,    is,    in   fact,  almost 
inversely  proportional  to  it. 

We  cannot  refer  here  to  other  investigations. 
The  general  drift  proves  that  fine  sand  mortars 

I      are  less  permeable  than  those  of  coarse  sand,  and 
that  permeability  decreases  as  the  proportion  of 


cement  increases ;  that  neat  cement  is  the  least 
permeable  of  all.  "That  concrete  made  with 
7001b.  of  Portland  cement,  1  cubic  yard  of  mixed 
sand,  and  1  j  yard  of  small  gravel,  and  moulded 
in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  a  shell  of 
2riin.  thick,  was  impermeable  under  a  head  of 
water  13ft.,  while  a  mortar  made  with  the  same 
amount  of  cement  and  sand,  but  without  gravel, 
and  moulded  in  the  same  shape,  was  somewhat 
permeable." 

The  permeability  of  concrete  under  high  water 
pressures  has  also  been  carefully  investigated. 
The  pressures  were  20,  40,  and  801b.  per  square 
inch,  and  the  time  of  test  two  hours.  Two 
brands  of  Portland  cement  were  used,  and  mortars 
of  1  :  1,  1:2,  1  :  3  of  sand  were  made.  Several 
of  these  mixtures  were  impermeable  to  water  at 
the  pressures  named.  All  the  specimens  made 
with  the  first  proportion  were  impermeable,  and 
some  of  those  of  the  second  class.  In  short,  the 
experiments  showed  that  neat  cement  mortars  are 
the  least  permeable,  and  that  those  with  fine  sand 
are  less  permeable  than  mortars  with  coarse  sand. 
Mr.  Lesley's  theory,  based  upon  experiments  and 
upon  those  of  Feret,  indicates  that  the  least  addi- 
tion to  cement  mortars  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  impermeable,  according  to  theory  we  have 
noticed,  would  be  "  to  add  to  the  concrete  at  the 
time  of  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrate  of 
lime,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ordinary  slaked  lime 
of  commerce."  Such  an  addition,  the  author 
says,  does  not  injure  cements  or  mortars,  nor 
cause  expansion,  and  does  not  decrease  their 
strength.  This  lime  would  form  a  substance 
which  would  be  carried  by  filtration  and  close  the 
pores,  form  efflorescence  or  stalactites  on  the  sur- 
face .  Other  papers  are  contributed  on  the  subj  ect, 
to  which  we  may  refer.  Mr.  J.  James  R.  Croes, 
past  president  of  the  society,  observes  that  it  is 
easy  to  make  concrete  impervious  to  water,  which  is 
a  different  thing  to  making  it  impenetrable.  The 
latter  requires  only  the  application  of  an  im- 
penetrable coating  to  the  surface.  A  small  mass 
of  concrete  can  be  made  impervious  to  water  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  in  uniting  a  number  of  such 
small  masses  in  such  a  manner  that  the  joint  will 
be  impermeable  also.  There  is  a  practical  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  proper  combination  of  the 
materials  to  render  the  mass  impervious  to  water. 
Like  masonry,  concrete  made  in  different  quanti- 
ties and  mixtures  is  liable  to  have  void  spaces, 
and  thus  to  render  a  large  mass  of  concrete  per- 
vious to  water.  The  author  refers  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sylvester  process,  invented  sixty  years 
ago,  or  a  mixture  of  soap  and  alum  applied  to 
the  surface  of  brick.  The  pores  are  tilled  up  by 
the  addition  of  these  ingredients,  which  were 
mixed  up  in  the  mortar  itself,  and  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
mass  seals  up  the  pores  and  renders  it  impervious. 
Sir.  J.  W.  Schaub,  another  member,  remarked 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  concrete  iiu- 
pervious  to  water  is  to  wash  the  walla  inside 
with  grout,  or  two  coats  of  neat  cement  grout. 
This  coating  on  the  inside  of  a  cistern  will  hold 
the  water  in  the  cistern,  but  will  not  affect  the 
outside.  To  render  both  sides  impervious  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  the  grout  to  both  the  inside 
and  outside.  For  greater  pressure  than  10ft. 
head,  grout  is  not  sufficient,  and  asphalte  applied 
hot  with  a  mop  until  a  coat  of  \\a.  covers  the 
grout  is  declared  to  be  satisfactory.  We  may 
refer  to  other  contributions  on  this  interesting 
subject,  which  has  a  very  practical  ioterest  for 
the  profession  generally. 


British"  was  five  times  first,  once  second,  and 
three  times  third.  "Solo"  was  once  first,  four 
times  second,  twice  third,,  and  once  sixth. 
"  Brassey  "  was  once  second,  once  third,  once 
fourth,  once  fifth,  and  twice  sixth.  "Icicle" 
was  once  first,  once  fourth,  and  once  sixth .  "  Last 
Man  In ' '  was  once  first,  once  fifth,  and  once 
sixth.  "Red  Rose"  was  once  second,  once  third, 
and  once  fifth.  "  Clay  Pipe  "  took  a  first  place 
once,  but  this  was  tbe  sole  occasion  on  which  he 
came  in  among  the  first  six.  "  All  British  "  took 
a  place  in  each  of  the  nine  contests. 

The  subjects  set  for  the  past  Session  were 
these : — 

A. — An  Artist's  Town  House. 

B. — A  Country  Vicarasre. 

C— A  Hill  Side  Church. 

D.— A  Village  Market  Hall. 

E. — A  Roundhouse  in  the  Country. 

F. — A  Co-operative  Store  for  a  Village. 

G. — Sanatorium  for  Consumptives. 

H. — Tavern  and  Cottages  on  a  Goose  Green. 

J. — A  Band  Stand  and  Refreshment  Pavilion. 
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'  BUILDING  NEWS "  DESIGNING  CLUB: 
AWARD   OF   PRIZES,  1B02-3. 


ALL  BRITISH"  wins  the  first  prize  easily 
for  his  work  during  the  last  session  of  our 
Club;  "Solo"  comes  in  thoroughly  well  as  a 
good  second,  and  "Brassey,"  who  has  main- 
tained a  sincere  endeavour  from  start  to  finish, 
takes  the  third  place.  "Icicle"  ranks- fourth, 
"  Last  Man  In  "  fifth,  and  "  Red  Rose  "  sixth. 

The  first  prize  of  £10  lOs.  is  accordingly  given 
to  "All  British,"  Mr.  Philip  II.  Ellis, 
20,  Shakespeare  Villas,  Nottingham.  The  second 
prize  of  £5  Ss.  falls  to  "Solo,"  Mr.S.  J.  Waring, 
16,  Highfield-street,  Leicester  ;  and  the  third 
prize  of  £3  3s.  to  "  Brassey,"  Mr.  F.  E. 
Tabberer,  The  Holt,  Leicester.  Hon.  Mention 
is  accorded  to  "Icicle,"  "  Last  Man  In,"  and  to 
"  Red  Rose." 

The  record  of  the  above  successes  during  the 
nine  monthly  competitions  held  from  October, 
1902,    to    JuLe,     1903,    is    as    follows  :  — "  Ml 


FIRST     COMPETITION. 

A.— A  Secondary  School  for  1.50  boys,   on  an 
open  site,  with  a  frontage  towards  the  south-east, 
facing  the  high  street  of  a  country  town,  in  a 
freestone  district.     The  playground  will  be  at  the 
rear,  and  the  land  falls  1  in  12  fromS.E.  toN.W., 
commencing  at  a  distance  of  20ft.  from  the  street 
footway,  where  the  site  is  level.     The  building  is 
set  back   15ft.   from  the  street.     The  accommo- 
dation is  to  comprise  an  assembly-haU  50ft.  by 
25ft.,   and  five  classrooms,  about  22ft.   by  20ft. 
each.     A  chemical  laboratory  for  twenty  students, 
a    preparation-room,    and    a    balance-room ;     a 
physical  laboratory,   available  as  a  lecture-room, 
about  same  area  as  the  chemical  laboratory  ;  an 
art  classroom  for  twenty  students,  and  a  small 
life  classroom — both  these  to  face  north.   A  head- 
master's room,  and  a  common  room  for  the  other 
teachers.     Cloakroom    for    pupils,    and  latrines, 
lavatory,  &c.     Covered  playground  under  part  of 
the  building,  which  is  to  be  on  two  floors,  above 
the  ground  level.    Materials  stone,  and  stone  slate 
roofs.     Style  simple  and  picturesque.     Scale  for 
the  drawings  Sft.  to  the  inch.     A  plan   of  each 
floor,  two  elevations  and  section,  with  a  sketch 
view,  which  may  be  small.     Drawings  to  be  sent 
in  so   as   to  arrive   at  the   office   not  later  than 
October  :il  next. 

CLrii  iu'LES  roll  1903-4. 
The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by 
all  who  wish  to  join  the  club  :  — 

1.  Drawings  to  be  sent  within  28  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  particulars  of  each  subject. 

2.  One  or  more  subjects  wlU  be  given  every 
month,  from  which  a  competitor  may  choose. 

3.  The  drawing  to  be  executed  in  firm  black 
lines  on  white  drawing-paper,  in  sheets  of  the 
absolute  size  of  24in.  by  ISin.,  unless  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  named  when  the  subject  to 
which  the  deviation  applies  is  set.  No  washes  or 
tinting  in  colour  whatever.  Outline  to  be  the 
first  consideration  ;  but  drawings  may  be  slightly 
shaded  with  shadows  executed  whoUy  in  line. 
Sectional  parts  may  be  shown  in  ruled  "  etching," 
or  blocked  in.  The  scale  to  be  used  will  be  given 
with  each  subject. 

4.  Drawings  to  be  forwarded,  prepaid,  un- 
mounted, by  post,  care  being  taken  to  pack  the 
roll  so  that  the  drawings  are  not  crushed  through 
the  post. 

5.  On  entering  the  class  (which  may  be  done 
at  any  time)  each  competitor  is  required  to  furnish 
his  name  and  address,  which  must  be  written 
legibly  on  the  back  of  each  drawing,  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  noii;  dr  plume  the 
author  intends  to  adopt  being  boldly  marked  on 
the  front  of  each  separate  drawing. 

G.  Prizes  of  £10  10s.,  £5  5s.,  and  £3  3s.  will 
be  awarded  to  the  best  series  of  designs.  Our 
decision  to  be  final. 

7 .  Before  awarding  the  prizes  any  contributor 
will  be  expected  to  furnish  proof,  if  necessary,  as 
to  his  age,  and  the  time  during  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  though  no  candi- 
date need  be  strictly  an  architectural  student. 
The  same  prize  cannot  in  future  be  awarded  more  ~ 
than  once  to  the  same  student,  and  those  who 
have  taken  the  first  prize  cannot  compete  again. 

8 .  We  reserve  the  right  of  arrranging  the  draw- 
ings for  publication  in  any  manner  we  deem 
necessary. 

9.  A  critical  notice  of  the  designs  sent  in  of 
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DWELLING    HOUSES.— Suggested  Plan  by  Dr.  Joh.v  W.  Hayward. 


each  series  will  be  given  in  an  early  issue  follow- 
'  ing  the  receipt  of  the  drawings.     AU  drawings 
are  returned  when  done  with. 


DWELLING-HOUSES. 

By  J(jH\- W.  Haiwakd,  M.D.,  late  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Liverpool  iVrchitectural  Society. 

THE  purpose  of  a  house  being  to  provide 
shelter  and  to  protect  from  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather,  it  should  be  designed  and  con- 
structed so  as  to  serve  these  purposes  without 
being  prejudicial  to  health.  The  mam  purpose 
of  a  house  being  to  live  in,  its  principal  feature 
should  be  if  ijood  fmn'ihf  Ui:'t>tfj-room.  This  should 
be  large  and  designed  for  comfort,  and  should 
face  the  midday  sunshine.  As  sunshine  is  fhr 
essential  of  health  and  comfort,  the  living-room 
should  be  so  placed  that  its  occupants  will  be 
exposed  to  the  sunshine  for  as  many  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  it 
ahoold  face — or  at  least  its  principal  window 
should  face — the  south,  or  rather  the  south- 
south-west,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan. 
It  should  ha\e  two  windows,  one  to  the  south- 
south-west  and  the  other  to  the  west-north-west. 
It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  this  that  sunshine 
spoils  the  colour  of  the  furniture  ;  the  promotion 
of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  preservation 
of  the  colour  of  carpets,  kc.  This  room  should 
afford  convenience  for  most  of  the  requisites  for 
comfort,  instruction,  and  amusement,  such  as 
sofas,  easy-chairs,  books,  musical  instruments, 
&e.,  and  perhaps  for  the  proprietor's  smoking. 
There  should  be  a  separate  room  for  meals,  the 
family  to  be  called  to  these  after  the  servants 
have  laid  the  table  and  brought  in  the  meal,  and 
[  he  able  to  retire  to  the  living-room  as  soon  as  the 
I  meal  is  over,  leaving  the  servants  to  clear  the 
table.  This  will  contribute  to  privacy,  and  to  the 
"  avoidance  of  exposure  to  draughts  from  the  kitchen. 
The  family  should  not  need  to  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  after  meals.  The  dining-room  should  be 
simply  for  meals  and  f»r  after-dinner  conversation, 
I  and  smoking.  P'or  callers  and  for  social  enter- 
tainmerts  there  should  be  a  capacious  drawing- 
I  room  ;  it  is  not  necessary  this  should  have  much 
I  JMshine.  The  drawing-room  is  not  a  room  to 
luvein  ;  it  is  rather  a  night  than  a  day-room,  and 


much  sunshine  weald  spoU  the  colours  of  its 
furniture.  Still,  neither  the  dining  nor  the 
drawing-room  should  be  exposed  to  the  cold  of 
the  north.  These  three  rooms  should  be  near  to, 
and  easily  accessible  from,  one  to  the  others :  and 
they  and  the  bedrooms  should  be  efficiently 
ventilated.  The  living  and  the  drawiug-room 
should  be  easily  accessible  from  the  entrance- 
hall.  The  dining-room  should  be  near  to  and 
easily  accessible  from  the  kitchen,  and  yet  it 
should  be  protected  from  kitchen  odours.  Near 
to  the  dining-room  there  should  be  a  small  room 
for  the  mistress's  stores,  and  another  for  the  glass 
and  china,  and  one  for  the  daily  wine  and  beer. 
There  should  be  a  lavatory  with  gentlemen's 
cloakroom  on  the  ground  tlooi  :  a  ladies*  cloak- 
room, and  a  lavatorj-  with  family  bathroom  on 
the  tirst  story :  .tlso  a  children's  bathroom  with 
lavatory  on  the  second  story  ;  the  water  for  these 
bathrooms  and  lavatories  being  heated  in  the 
boiler  behind  the  kitchen  fire.  On  the  second 
story  there  should  be  also  a  housemaid's  room 
and  a  bathroom,  with  w.c.  for  the  servants,  the 
water  for  these  being  heated  in  the  boiler  behind 
the  scullery  fire.  In  connection  with  the  kitchen 
boiler  there  should  be  two  cylinders,  one  placed 
in  the  family  bathroom  and  the  other  in  the 
children's,  for  the  purpose  of  w.arming  the  rooms 
and  drying  the  towels.  There  should  be  a  small 
room  for  airing  the  newly-washed  linen  and  for 
drying  rain- wet  clothes  and  shoes,  Jcc.  Clothes 
from  the  wash  are  not  always  sufficiently  dried, 
and  if  wet  shoes  be  sent  into  the  kitchen  they 
may  be  over-dried.  This  room  may  be  heated  by 
the  cylinder  in  connection  with  the  scullery  fire, 
supplemented  by  an  open  fire  or  other  means. 
There  should  also  be  two  other  small  rooms,  one 
to  serve  for  the  master's  studio  and  to  hold  his 
deeds-safe,  and  the  other  for  the  mistress's 
boudoir  and  the  jewelry-safe.  There  should, 
perhaps,  be  another  to  serve  as  a  sewing  and 
governess's  room.  The  front  door  should  be 
easily  and  quickly  attended  to  from  the  kitchen 
and  from  the  butler's  pantry,  the  servants  being 
usually  in  one  of  these.  The  scullery  should  be 
easily  accessible  from  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen 
and  the  cook's  pantry  should  be  at  the  north  end 
of  the  building.  The  larder  should  be  to  the 
north  or  north-east,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
cool  and  preserving  the  food  supplies.  As  it  is  a 
gross  mistake  to  have  the  family  living-room 


anywhere  except  to  the  sunshine,  so  it  is  to  hare 
the  larder  anywhere  except  away  from  the  sun  - 
shine.  There  should  be  a  servants'  room  near 
the  kitchen,  and  a  cook's  store-room.  There 
should  be  as  many  bedrooms  and  closets  as 
possible,  and  as  many  of  the  bedrooms  as  possible 
should  have  a  dressing-room,  in  order  to  keep 
out  of  the  bedroom  the  offensive  and  unhealthy 
exhalations  from  the  towels,  sponges,  flesh- 
brushes,  iJcc.,  and  for  other  purposes.  And 
perhaps  the  master  and  mistress's  bedroom  should 
have  two  dressing-rooms  and  space  for  two  beds. 
The  room  on  the  second  story — that  over  the 
family  living-room — should  be  appropriated  for 
the  children's  living-room  ;  that  is,  it  should  be 
the  nurser}',  in  order  that  the  children  may  have 
the  health-promoting  and  invigorating  influence 
of  the  sunshine.  "The  biUiard-room  should  be 
easily  accessible  from  the  main  staircase,  and  it 
should  be  on  the  second  story  :  it  should  be  thus 
placed  in  order  that  it  may  be  lighted  from  above 
and  be  used  as  the  principal  smoke-room.  The 
ground-floor  space  is  required  for  the  living, 
dining,  drawing,  and  other  domestic  rooms  :  and, 
besides  the  smoke  nuisance,  there  are  other 
objections  to  its  being  near  the  drawing  or 
dining-room.  A  supply  of  rainwater  should  he 
provided  for.  This  may  be  done  by  a  spout  run 
along  underneath  the  eaves  to  cisterns  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building.  If  carried  on  .an  orna- 
mental ridge,  this  may  be  made  quite  a  decorative 
feature  of  the  exterior,  even  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  gables,  &c.  For  the  town  water  it 
will  be  well  to  have  two  cisterns — one  to  supply 
the  family,  and  the  other  the  domestics'  part  of 
the  building.  Any  or  aU  of  the  bays  for  windows 
may,  if  desired,  be  carried  up  to  the  bedrooms,  or 
as  exterior  ornamentation,  A  small  greenhouse 
at  the  south-south-east  comev  will  help  to  protect 
the  living-room  from  the  cold. 


OX   BUILDING   TIMBERS,— XXXVII. 

OAK    AND    OTHER    HARD    WOODS. 

THE  concluding  sentence  of  article  XXXIV. 
on  p.  2.33  of  the  present  vol.  of  the  Build-. 
iNc;  News,  is,  "  AU  pollard  oaks  are  hollow- 
hearted  trees,"  To  pre\-ent  misunderstanding 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  statement  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  context,  for  if 
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i^olatfii,    it    ia   not   ateurate,    then^   being  many 
itppaicnlly  souuii  polliirJ  oaks  growing  in  I'livate 
parks  all  over  England.     To  lop  the  top  of  any 
tree  is  to  *' poll  "it,  and  one  so  treated  is  then 
described  as   a   "pollard";   it  may  be  an  oak, 
(ilm,  ash,  or  any  other  tree.     Pollard  oak  is  well- 
known   in  tte  trade  to  be  a  dark  brown  richly 
figured  wood,  which  is  always  cut  into  veneer, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  its  use  at  present 
lietng  almost  wholly  confined  to  panelling  furni- 
ture of  a  fairly  good  class  ;  but  architects  can  find 
no   richer  or   more   suitable  wood   in  colour   or 
grain  amongst  any  imported  for  panelling  first- 
class  joinery  where  the  stiles  and  rails  are  of  oak. 
I'oUard  oak  veneer  with  the  best  figure  and  darkest 
colour  is  invariably  that  cut  from  the  wood  of  very 
old  trees  much  stunted  in    growth  and  hollow- 
hearted.     The   statement  referred  to  above  may 
therefore  be  made  more  explicitly  in  this  way. 
■'  All   dark-brown,    richly-figured,    pollard   oak 
venetr  is  obtained  from  hollow-hearted  trees,  and 
such  wo  id  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes  only." 
It  was  always  a  maxim  with  old  foresters  that 
"  Oaks  made  Pollards  is  quite  wrong;  for  while 
the  slow   shoots   are  growing,   the  Body  of   the 
Tree  is  rotting."     Removing  large  branches  in 
polling  a  tree  almost  invariably  leads  to  a  decayed 
"heart,"  so  that  any  statements  as  to  the  sound- 
ness   of    a     pollard     oak    of    any    size    should 
he     received     with     caution.      When     English 
oak  timber  was   in    greater   demand  than  it  is 
at  present,  various  schemes    were  elaborated  by 
amateur  woodmen  for  producing  a  great  weight 
of  good    merchantable    wood    in    a    short  time, 
and    at    a    small    cost.     High    cultivation    and 
manuring  were  suggested  as  means  to  attain  the 
desired  end,  and  these  were  fairly  successful ;  hut 
the  timbers  so  produced   were  not  as  durable  as 
that  grown  more  slowly  in  suitable  soil  and  in 
the  ordinary  way,   for  culture  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  annual  rings  wider,  and  the  wood 
oftor  than  that  which  was  grown  in  a  wild  or 
aturalstate      The  oak  of  Central  and  Southern 
liurope,  which  grows  faster  than  English  oak,  is 
softf  r  and  milder  in  working  than  the  latter,  and 
the    0  ik    grown    in     the    Welsh    and    Scottish 
mountains  is  much  harder  and  closer  than  that 
grown    in    England  ;     but    it     seldom    attains 
one-fifth    the    size   of   the   best  English  trees. 
There    is    a    well  -  marked    difference    between 
the  hardness  and  durability  of  Scotch  Highland 
oak  and  English  oak,  where  both   are  subjected 
to   much    "wear   and    tear"    and   exposure   to 
the  weather,  and  Xorth  of  England  oak  is  harder 
than  that  grown    in  Herefordshire   and   farther 
bouth,  for  all    slowly-grown    trees  of   the  same 
species  yield  harder,  heavier,  and  more  durable 
wood  than  trees  which  make  timber  rapidly,  no 
matter    from    what    causes,    and    these   may  be 
climate,   soil,    and    exposure    to   light    and  air, 
whether    in    hedgerows,    parks,  or  forests.     All 
trees  which  yield  building  timber  thrive  best  and 
produce    the    most    valuable    woods    when  they 
grow    in    soils    and    under    climatic   conditions 
natural  to  the  species.     Those  which  have  propa- 
gated   themselves    in    ancient     woodlands    and 
forests  have  a  rate  of  growth  conditioned  by  their 
Burroiindings,  and  any  treatment  which  tends  to 
develop   the    wood    unduly  or  abnormally  must 
injure  the    quality   of    the    timber.     Whatever 
tead^    to    interfere    with    the    natural  develop- 
ment   of    the    tree    by    increasing    its    growth 
will    tend    to    the    formation    of    annual    rings 
of    a    more    open    and    porous    character,    and 
this   will  eventually   produce   wood   more   liable 
to  suttVr  on  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  slowness  of  growth  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  close -textured  oik,  and 
if  the  natural  growth  of  an  oak  tree  is  accelerated 
by  culture  or  otherwise,  the  timber  will  bo  injured 
in  quality  in  direct  proportion  to  this  accelera- 
tion.    It  was  reck'jned  by  experts  more  than  150 
years  ago  that  oak  peeled  of  its  hark  standing, 
and  lelt  so  for  two  or  three  years,  had  its  sapwood 
hardened  like  heartwood  ;   but  this  hardening  in 
no  way  added  to  the  durability  of  the  sapwood 
when  it  was  subsequently  exposed  to  the  weather 
unprotected  by  paint.     It  was  found  that  casks 
made  of  English  oak  lasted  twice  as  long  as  those 
made  'from   Norway  oak,    when   it   was   largely 
imported,  for  the  latter  was  so  porous  that  "  if  you 
put  Some  spittle  at  the  end  of  a  stave  a  foot  or  more 
long,   and    blow    at    the    contrary   end,  it  will 
sputter  like  a  piece   of  cane,   it   the  grain  runs 
straight  and  there  is  no  knot  between."     English 
oik  is  too  close  in   the  grain  and  too  dense  to 
allow  water  to  pass  through  it  in  this  way.     The 
structure  of  coniferous  wood,  that  of  all  the  pices, 
f  jr  instance,  -'e  simple  and  regular,   being  made 


up  of  small  fibres  or  tracheids,  which  have  walls 
uiailitd  with  "bordered  pits" — porea,  in  fact, 
which  are  covered  by  thin  membranes  which 
serve  as  passages  for  water  between  the  adjoining 
cells  or  tracheids.  In  all  the  coniferous  woods 
the  pith  rays  (medullary  rays)  and  resin  ducts 
are  insignificant,  ai  d  the  general  texture  of  the 
wood  is  fairly  uniform  ;  in  the  oak,  however, 
though  the  same  arrangement  of  heartwood,  sap- 
witod,  and  bark,  the  two  former  showing 
"•ell-defined  annual  rings,  is  found,  the  minute 
f-tructure  of  the  two  woods  is  very  different. 
The  wood  of  oak  is  what  botanists  know  as 
being  "  ring  porous  "  ;  the  wood  of  all  Conifers  is 
"non-porous,"  and  that  of  the  walnut,  beech, 
ui'(»le,  poplar,  birch,  and  8  me  elms  "diffuse 
purous."  In  the  first  there  are  numerous  pores 
vi.-.il]le  in  a  cross-section  of  the  wood  without  a 
maf;nifier — in  fact  a  thin  section  looks  like  a  tine 
sieve  ;  in  the  second  no  pores  are  seen  in  a  cross- 
section  even  under  the  microscope,  whilst  in  the 
last  there  are  numerous  pores,  seen  with  a 
magnifier,  scattered  through  the  annual  rings 
without  classification  as  to  size,  as  in  the  "ring 
porous  "  woods,  wheie  there  is  a  distinct  stratum 
of  large  pores  collei  ted  together  in  the  spring 
wood.  The  pores  of  the  oak  and  chestnut  are  the 
hollow  spaces  of  vessels  which  have  been  cut  acrots 
at  right  angles  in  making  transverse  section  of 
the  wo  d  ;  there  are  no  such  vessels  in  pines  and 
firs.  When  oak  is  cut  tangentially  (bastard)  the 
grain  seen  is  produced  mainly  by  the  alternation 
of  the  pores  of  spring  and  summer  wood  in  each 
ring ;  whilst  in  the  pines  the  corresponding 
tangential  "  grain"  is  produced  by  bands  of  the 
darker  and  lighter,  summer  and  spring,  woods  of 
each  ring.  The  medullary  rays  of  oak  appear 
large  and  conspicuous  in  transverse  and  radial 
sections,  but  there  are  several  smaller  rays  of  the 
same  kind  which  can  only  be  seen  when  mag- 
nified ;  these  rays  form  about  one-sixth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  wood.  The  medullary  rays 
in  the  chestnut  (Castanea)  are  much  smaller  than 
in  the  oak ;  indeed,  in  some  varieties  they  are 
hardly  visible.  This  wood  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  oak,  and  it  was  formerly  split  into  laths  and 
worked  up  into  the  framing  of  barns  and  roofs, 
where  it  proved  quite  as  durable  as  oak.  Same 
old  authorities  assert  that  for  building  fences  or 
paling  it  is  preferable  to  oak.  '  An  old  writer  says 
of  the  chestnut,  that  its  sapwood  is  whiter, 
the  heartwood  browner,  and  the  grain  broader 
than  in  the  oak,  by  which  three  signs 
it  is  known  from  the  wood  of  that  tree. 
The  reader  of  these  articles  is  not  likely  to  confuse 
this  chestnut  with  ^Tivii/ns,  or  horse-chestnut 
(known  in  .\merica  as  "  Uuckeye  "),  for  they  are 
in  wood  and  foliage  two  very  different  trees, 
SD  unlike  indeed  .are  they  that  Linnaeus  placed 
the  Casffinea  in  the  same  genus  with  the  beech. 
Later  botanists  have,  however,  restored  its  ancient 
name,  which  is  taken  from  a  town  in  Thessaly, 
about  which  it  grew  in  great  abundance.  The 
Castanea  is  usually  known  as  Spanish  chestnut 
here,  either  because  it  came  from  Spain  originally, 
or  because  the  well-known  nuts  are  brought  from 
thence.  Some  say  the  tree  is  indigenous,  and 
Evelyn  was  of  this  opinion,  for  he  says  he  had  a 
large  barn  near  London,  entirely  built  of  this 
timber  "  which  grew  not  far  off."  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  (1154-1189)  which,  marked  the 
close  of  building  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Nor- 
man style,  for  William  of  Sens  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  "  Early  English"  at  Canterbury  in  1175, 
a  forest  of  "  noble  and  large  "  chestnuts  grew  near 
London  on  the  north  side  ;  and  in  the  same  reign 
a  tithe  of  all  "  hia  chestnuts"  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean  was  given  by  the  King  to  Flexley  Abbey. 
Miller  says  chestnut  was  formerly  in  greater 
plenty  in  England  than  of  late  years,  "as  may 
be  proved  by  the  old  buildings,  which,  were  for  tte 
most  part  of  this  timber  ;  and  there  are  decayed 
old  chestnuts  in  the  woods  and  chases  about 
London,  particularly  Enfield  Chase."  Another 
writer,  Martyn,  denies  that  chestnut  was  so 
extensively  used  in  building,  and  suggests  that 
the  supposed  chestnut  was,  after  all,  oak  "of 
inferior  quality."  The  most  remarkable  tree  of 
this  kind  in  England  was  one  which  grew  at 
Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1150;  it  was 
known  as  the  "  Old  Chestnut  of  Tortworth."  In 
1720  it  was  measured  about  16ft.  in  diameter 
at  6ft.  from  the  ground,  and  in  1820  it  was 
supposed  to  be  quite  one  thousand  years  old  I 
The  Tortworth  chestnut  was,  however,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  fraud,  for  it  may  originally 
have  been  several  trees,  and  one  authority 
asserted  the  trunk  w;  s  actually  made  up  of  two 
trees  joined  together  !     Another  famous  chestnut 


was  the  Castagno  de  Cento  Cavali  on  "Mourt 
Etna;  in  1770  it  measured  2uilt.  in  circum- 
ference; the  Castagno  del  Galea  girihed  76ft.  at 
2ft.  from  the  ground,  and  there  was  another  of 
nearly  the  same  size  known  a.s  the  Castagno  del 
Nava.  The  great  size  of  these  was  due  to  the 
soil — a  rich  volcanic  ash.  Whether  oak  or 
chestnut  was  used  in  framing  the  roof  of  West- 
minster Hall  is  a  epiestion  the  attempted  solution 
of  which  has  afforded  niu  h  innocent  amusement 
to  some  per..'ons,  authorities  on  the  subject ;  but  a 
decision  in  this  matter  which  is  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  all  parties  as  sa' i**factory  is  as  far  off 
as  ever.  The  writer  suggests  a  comj)rouri^e — 
viz.,  that  one-half  tt.e  timber  is  oak,  the  other 
half  chestnut,  and  the  whole  good,  durable  stuii', 
fully  up  to  the  specification. 

Dealers  in  home-grown  timber  profess  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  an  oak  tree  which  \'  shaken 
when  it  is  in  vigorous  growth,  for  in  such  case  a 
rib  or  longitudinal  ridge  will  be  seen  along  thi- 
trunk,  or  a  crack  on  some  part  of  it.  Experienced 
men  say  th.at  oaks  from  a  clay  subsoil  without 
drainage  are  nearly  always  shaken,  whilst  those 
standing  on  dry  ground  are  generally  sound. 
The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that,  as  clay 
holds  water,  the  roots,  which  are  in  it,  take  up 
more  than  can  be  discharged  by  the  leaves,  and 
this  superfluous  sap  makes  its  way  out  of  a  crack 
or  cracks  forcibly  made  in  the  trunk.  When  the 
sap  has  been  discharged  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  it  forms  a  rib,  and  by  this  such  defective 
trees  may  be  discovered.  Hollow  trees  have 
generally  a  solid  ring  of  sound  wood  left,  so 
that  one  ma\'  be  more  valuable  for  building 
scantling  than  another  which  hag  a  solid  but 
shaken  trunk.  As  seasoned  English  oak  is  some- 
times wanted  and  ia  not  always  easily  obtained, 
the  following  experiences  of  old  workmen  in  this 
wood  may  he  of  use.  A  cooper  had  a  quantity  of 
green  oak  which  he  had  just  cleft  into  staves, 
and,  having  a  large  churn  to  make  in  haste,  he 
was  advised  by  a  lath-render  to  boil  the  green 
wood  in  his  hoop  copper.  This  he  did,  and  they 
turned  the  water  black  as  ink.  He  now  dried 
the  staves  for  a  few  weeks  and  worked  them  into 
the  churn,  and  "  they  never  swelled  or  budged," 
but  remained  as  they  were  worked,  "for  when 
staves  are  boiled  they  will  become  very  pliant, 
and  twist  almost  like  soft  leather."  In  the 
dockyards  planks  were  bent  in  hot  sand  ;  but  as 
this  sticks  to  the  wood  and  injures  the  workmen's 
tools,  it  is  not  a  desirable  way  to  bend  wood. 
Another  cooper  soaked  his  staves  in  a  large  cask 
of  water  for  four  days,  changing  the  water  once, 
and  then  dried  them  in  the  air :  this  process 
answered  as  well  as  if  the  wood  had  been  a  )  ear 
seasoning.  Green  staves  boiled  for  an  hour  in. 
two  waters  can  be  worked  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night if  they  are  dried  in  an  oven  ;  or  in  summer 
by  the  sun.  The  sapwood  of  oak  boiled  and  dried 
in  this  way  was  found  to  be  quite  sound  after  fifty 
years'  use.  llak  sap  laths  were  bound  in  bundles 
and  set  out  in  the  weather  for  a  year;  treated- 
in  this  way  they  lasted  more  than  100  years, 
but  if  they  are  used  without  seasoning  rot 
will  set  in  at  once,  and  the  wood  will  be 
destroyed.  Master  joiners  in  "  the  good  old 
times"  had  a  maxim  which  is  still  acted; 
on — viz.,  that  "  the  strength  of  the  wort 
is  the  decay  of  trade,"  so  they  sometime^ 
painted  green  oak,  with  the  result  that  even 
where  it  was  heartwood  it  decayed  in  a  few' 
years.  Oak  posts  charred  at  the  ends  in  the 
ground  wiU  not  last  as  long  as  posts  not  chirred, 
for  the  fire  shrinks  the  wood  all  round  along  the 
medullary  rays,  where  the  fire  does  not  "  char  *  _. 
the  fibre,  and  water  soaking  into  the  cracks  soon 
destroys  the  posts.  All  old  writers  on  the  use  cf 
English  oak,  who  consulted  coopers,  lath- 
renders,  and  carpenters  are  unanimous  in  rec^oi-. 
mending  that  oak  cut  to  the  scantlings  required 
should  be  soaked  in  running  water  for  two  weeks, 
and  then  dried.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
remove  the  soluble  matter  in  the  sap  wood,  and  thus 
make  it  more  durable.  v 

Returning  to  the  foreign  hardwoods  imperfcd 
for  building  or  furniture,   P.^ootK  is  the  next  ii^ 
alphabetical  order.     It  is  a  deciduous  tree  known 
to  botanists  as  Plcrocarpiis  dalbergioiilrs.  The  heart, 
wood  is  bright  red,  streaked  brown  and  Mack ;  , 
the  sapwood  a  greyish  colour  and  very  narrow,  . 
The  pores  of  the  wood  are  filled   with  resin.    It; 
changes  colour  when  exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  ■ 
rich  reddish-brown  tinge  be?omesaclayey-li  eking 
brown  something  like  teak.     The  staircase  band-  j 
rail   and   dado   at   45,    Fenchurch-street    ate  cf- 
Padouk.     The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  AndaiLan' 
Islands.     It    furnishes    a   good   furniture   wood, 
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and  is  used  for  parquet  flooring.  The  grain 
is  open  and  rather  coarse,  with  strong 
figure.  It  is  much  used  in  the  United  States 
for  Pulman  cars.  Here  it  generally  selU  for 
about  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  9d.  per  cube  foot. 
A  cor.signment  of  riiroearpiis  IiidivKs  and  I', 
iii:irroi:irp}is,  both  inferior  yellowisli  woods,  was 
once  sent  to  London  for  Padouk  :  this  brought 
Padouk  into  disrepute,  and  prices  went  down,  as 
the  wood  was  entirely  neglected  ;  but  the  real 
Andaman  wood  is  now  only  sent  here.  Logs  up 
to  40ft.  by  3ft.  by  3ft.  may  be  obtained  ;  it 
shrinks  little,  and  does  not  crack  or  split  in 
seasoning.  Rosewood,  Indian  {Djl'niijia  hitifuiui), 
is  a  deciduous  tree  found  growing  in  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  northward  to  the 
Sikkini  Himalayas  and  Forests  of  Oudh.  It  is 
nowhere  abundant,  and  seldom  forms  more  than 
from  2  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  any  forest. 
Some  trees  show  about  eight  annual  rings  to  an 
inch  ;  but  it  takes  about  100  years  to  grow  a  tree 
2'2in.  in  diameter.  Theheartwood  is  hard,  close- 
grained,  dark  purple,  streaked  longitudinally 
with  black,  and  the  sapwood  yellow,  formingrather 
a  narrow  ring.  Rosewood  is  called  "  IJombay 
blackwood  "  in  India.  When  dry,  it  weighs 
501b.  to  the  cube  foot,  and  sella  in  London  from 
£10  per  ton,  or  43.  per  cub«  foot,  up  to  high 
fancy  prices  depending  on  the  figure  and  con- 
dition of  the  wood.  The  African  or  Seychelles 
rosewood,  Tlinprsia  pojtiihirx,  is  a  small  tree  or 
shrub  widely  distributed  in  Africa,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  Tropical  Asia.  The  heartwood  is 
hard,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  is  used  in 
India  for  furniture,  gunstocks,  &c.  Sandal- 
wood {Saiitaliiiii  ulliiim),  is  a  small  evergreen  tree, 
the  heartwood  of  which  is  a  yellowish  brown, 
strongly  scented,  the  sapwood  being  white  and 
scentless.  It  grows  in  the  dry  regions  of 
Southern  India,  where  old  trees  show,  on  an 
average,  oter  nine  rings  to  an  inch  ;  at  ten  years 
a  tree  will  be  about  Sin.  in  diameter,  and  at  forty 
years  it  will  have  attained  a  diameter  of  about 
32in.,  breast  high.  The  wood  is  heavy,  weighing 
601b.  to  the  cube  foot,  and  only  one  half  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tree  is  heartwood.  The  chief  sales 
take  place  at  Bombay,  and  the  Chinese  are  prob- 
ably the  best  cust  imers  for  it,  as  they  use  the 
wood  for  coffins.  The  yearly  sales  are  given  as — 
Mysore  1841  tons,  Coorg  102  tons,  Madras  75  tons, 
total  2,000  tons.  There  is  a  red  sandalwood, 
Adtnanthna  pnvoiiia,  found  in  Bengal,  Southern 
India,  Burma,  and  the  Andaman  Islands.  It  is  a 
deciduous  tree,  and  the  wood,  which  is  red,  hard, 
and  close-grained,  is  much  used  for  building  and 
cabinetwork.  A  West  Australian  sandalwood, 
Fasciiuis  spieaUis,  which  has  a  fragrant  heartwood, 
18  sent  in  large  quantities  to  China.  Satixwood, 
Ohlovoxylon  Sicieteiua,  is  a  moderate-sizad  de- 
ciduous tree  which  grows  in  Central  and 
Ceylon.  The  wood  is 
coloured,  with  a  fine 
medullary  rays  as  bril- 
on    radial    sections.     Logs 
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sometimes     girth    from     8ft.    to    9ft.  ;     6ft.    is 
iconsidered  to  be  the   best   exportable   size  ;  but 
even  these  would  probably  be  hollow  if  grown  in 
India.     The    wood    is    heavy,   weighing   about 
64^1b.  to  the  cube  foot.     Ordinary  logs  are  worth 
about  43.  per  cubic  foot  in  Colombo  ;  figury  wood 
runs  up  to  1 5s.  and  over.     The  rate  of  growth  in 
girth  is  as  follows :— At  20  years,  18in.  ;  45  years, 
36in.  ;  75    years,   51in.  ;     and    125  years,   72in. 
Satinwood     from     the     Bxhamas,     Aidhoxyhun 
Cjribieiin,    is    brought    into    England    in    con- 
siderable quantity.     Some  of  this  wood  is  highly 
figured,  very  heavy,  weighing  56lb.  to  the  foot, 
Jxtremely  hard,  not  strong,  brittle,  fine-grained, 
impact,   and  satiny.      The    colour  generally  is 
jht    orange,    with    lighter-coloured    sapwood. 
The  tree   itself  seldom   grows   more   than    30ft. 
,  itt     ^^<  "^^^^  under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
Vj,i     diameter  at  this  height  being  not  more  than  ISin. 
Porto  Rico  and  Saint   Domingo   satinwood   sell 
lere  for  about  8|d.  per  super,  foot,   lin.  thick. 
New  South    Wales    Satinwood,   Buphn  mdra  mi- 
rant/ia,  is  a  much  larger    tree   than  the  semi- 
propical  variety  last  described,  for  it  grows  to  a 
'^^^     jeightofSOft.,  with  a  diameter  of  27in.  The  wood, 
:»hich  is  yellow,  is  not  put  to  any  particular  use 
■   present.     East  Indian  Satinwood  is  sold  here 
the    superficial   foot,   measured   by  Hoppus's 
(uarter  girth,  and  the  contents  reduced,  allowance 
leing  made  for  split  or  faults ;  logs  are  sold  as 
•lain  or  figured,  there  being  usually  about  3G0ft. 
superficial)  in  a  log.  Satin  walnut,  Liqnulambar 
ti/raeiflita  (syn.  /,.  mucrophtjlla)~mmmoaaamea, 
Ced  Gum,  Sweet  Gum,  Alligator  wood,  Bilsted, 
jOd  Star-leaved  Gum,  a  tree  about  100ft.  high  and 
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from  4ft.  to  5ft.  in  diameter.  It  ^s  found  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States  from  Connecticut  to 
South-east  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  towards 
the  south  from  Florida  to  Texas  ;  it  attains  its 
greatest  development  in  the  low,  wet  soils  of  the 
bottom  lands  in  the  Missouri  basin.  Satin 
walnut  is  hard  but  not  strong  ;  it  is  a  close- 
grained  compact  wood  of  a  bright  brown 
colour  tinged  with  red,  and  though  it  takes 
a  good  polish,  it  shrinks  and  warps  badly 
in  seasoning.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
black  walnut  in  cabinetwork.  A  good  deal  is 
also  used  in  ordinary  lumber,  boarding  clap- 
boards,, and  street  pavements.  It  sells  here  in 
boards  Jin.  to  Ijin.  thick  at  Ifd.,  jin.  at  \\i., 
and  Jin.  at  id.  and  Jd.  A  cube  foot  weighs 
371b.  Snaki-;wood,  Sfri/rhii'j^  iitw-roinica,  is  a 
tree  found  growing  in  the  deciduous  forests  of 
India,  Central  Provinces,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon. 
The  wood  is  u^ed  for  fancy  cabinet  wood  in 
account  of  the  fantastic  pattern  which  is  seen  on 
cross  section.  The  tree  shows  no  annual  rings, 
and  it  has  no  heartwood.  It  is  difficult  to  work, 
for  although  it  is  close-grained,  it  is  verj'  liable 
to  split,  twist  and  warp.  A  cube  foot  weighs 
about  501b.  British  Guiana  Snakewood  or 
Letterwood,  Brosiiniiui  anblctit^  is  used  for  inlay- 
ing. Teak,  is,  for  outside  work,  the  most 
valuable  wood  known  to  builders,  as  it  shrinks 
If  .ss,  twists  less,  and  is  more  durable  than  any  other. 
For  all  good  work  the  architect  should  use  teak, 
and  teak  only,  especially  in  sashes,  casements,  sills, 
and  other  moving  and  fixed  parts  of  carpentry 
and  joinery  where  great  strength  is  required. 
Teak  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  known  to  botanists  as 
Tn'tona  gran  its  ;  it  is  of  the  tribe  HtuYtc,  and  the 
order  VerbfjuiiTic.  It  is  deciduous,  and  is  found 
growing  in  deciduoui  forests,  its  chief  companion 
in  Burmah  being  the  bamboo,  to  which  it  forms 
a  kind  of  "  clear  story  "  by  overtopping  it.  The 
chief  districts  in  India  furnishing  teak  are 
Chanda,  North  Kanara,  Wynaad,  the  Anamalai 
Hills,  and  Travancore.  In  Burmah  teak  is 
common  in  the  mixed  forests  of  the  Arracan 
Yoma,  the  Pego  Yoma,  and  the  llartaban  Hills, 
the  northern  limit  being  about  23°  30'  north  lati- 
tude, where  it  is  found  of  stunted  growth  only. 
Teak  is  also  found  in  Siam,  Cambodia,  Cochin 
China,  and  the  Dutch  Indies,  Java  having  at 
{resent  a  considerable  area  under  teak  plantation, 
which  will  soon  become  very  valuable.  Teak 
would  not  grow  in  England,  as  it  requires  a 
mean  temperature  during  the  cold  season  of 
between  60°  and  80°,  during  the  hot  season 
between  80°  and  85°,  and  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature between  72°  and  81°.  It  grows  best 
in  a  well-drained  soil,  where  it  is  well  lighted 
and  has  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  round.  The 
wood  is  moderately  hard,  gritty  in  working.  If  a 
splinter  enters  the  finger  it  will  poison  it,  and 
give  rise  to  a  painful  inflammation  which  will 
last  for  days.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  oil 
with  which  the  wood  is  impregnated.  When 
first  cut,  the  heartwood  of  teak  is  a  dark  golden 
yellow  ;  but  it  gradually  turns  the  peculiar  brown 
colour  so  well  known  in  teak  logs  and  flitches  ; 
finally  it  becomes  almost  black  with  age.  Teak 
is  not  usually  felled  green  ;  it  is  girdled  as  it 
grows,  standing,  in  order  to  till  it.  When  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  after  girdling,  the 
wood  seasons  in  a  year  or  two  if  the  trees  are 
of  moderate  size  ;  the  smallest  girdled  are  about 
23in., larger  trees  requirea  muchlongertime.  Like 
trees  in  our  cliinate,  teak  makes  one  ring  annually, 
the  period  of  rest  with  it  being  the  dry  season, 
which  corresponds  to  our  winter.  The  width  of 
the  annual  rings  or  rate  of  growth  will  vary  with 
soil,  climate,  altitude,  &c.  In  Malabar,  where 
the  climate  is  moist  and  equable,  2J  rings  go  to 
make  up  an  inch  of  radius  ;  in  Koloon  the  growth 
is  sometimes  so  slow  that  9j  rings  make  up  an 
inch ;  in  a  gcod  climate  and  suitable  soil,  four 
rings  to  an  inch  would  be  reasonable,  which 
gives  a  6ft.  tree  at  46  years,  and  one  8ft.  at  61 
years.  It  takes  ten  years  for  a  teak  tree  to 
establish  itself,  as  seedlings  apparently  bum  back 
before  they  send  up  a  shoot  that  at  last  grows 
into  a  tree.  Teak  logs  are  always  heart-shaken, 
and  in  conversion  for  building  purposes  the  heart 
must  be  cut  out  where  the  shake  extends  from 
the  centre  each  way  in  nearly  a  straight  line. 
The  waste  is  not  great  if  the  shake  does  not  twist 
as  it  goes  through  the  trunk ;  but  it  is  disappointing 
to  find  the  same  shake  horizonal  at  one  end  of  a  log 
and  vertical  at  the  other  end,  for  then  the  waste  in 
conversion  must  be  great.  All  teak  wood  above 
20in.  diameter  is  heart-shaken  from  end  to  end, 
so  that  the  builder  buys  to  the  best  advantage 
when   he   secures   wood   already   converted   into 


flitches  or  planks.  Malabar  teak,  grown  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Gtiac  mouni.tius,  ihougti 
brittle,  seems  the  best  for  building;  ihit  from 
Rangoon  is  lighter,  and  more  open  in  tUe  fjrain. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  authorities  that  girdling 
teak  makes  it  brittle,  and  deprives  it  of  its  oil.; 
hence  the  process  has  been  discontinued  in  some 
places.  But,  in  any  case,  full-grown  timber 
must  be  killed  at  least  two  years  before  it  is  cut 
down.  Teak  wood  varies  as  much  in  texture  as 
oak  does  when  grown  in  England,  America,  and 
Germany  ;  it  also  varies  much  in  weight,  being 
from  39ilb.  to  531b.  to  the  cube  foot  when 
seasoned  ;  when  green  it  weighs  about  571b.  9oz. 
In  our  issue  of  the  4th  inst.,  on  page  301 
of  the  present  volume  of  the  Buildinc  New.s. 
the  ends  of  Rangoon  teak  logs  are  sketched 
showing  the  heart  shake  described  above.  The 
logs  illustrated  are  26in.  square.  The  heart 
of  the  tree  is  usually  much  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
log,  so  that  here  the  sketches  of  the  rings  are  only 
diagrammatic.  The  average  rate  of  growth  iu 
Burmah  is  3ft.  gii-th  in  68  years,  4|ft.  in  97  years. 
Oft.  in  133  years,  and  7ft.  in  15'J  years;  but  the 
actual  rate  of  growth  varies  very  much  according 
to  circumstances,  for  a  7£t.  tree  will  sometimes 
represent  the  growth  of  only  IOC  years,  whilst 
another  of  the  same  size  will  be  200  years  old. 
In  general  forests  teak  trees  do  not  make  more 
than  1  in  500  of  the  other  trees  ;  in  fact,  in  what 
are  known  as  teak  forests  the  proportion  is  only  1 
to  300.  The  leaf  of  the  teak  is  lOin.  across, 
and  something  like  a  cabbage  leaf,  but  very  thin, 
with  strong  fibre.  A  tree  reaches  maturity  at 
about  160  years.  First  class  sawn  teak  logs  are 
worth,  wholesale,  here  from  £11  to  £16  per  load, 
and  sawn  flitches  may  be  included  within  the 
same  range  of  prices.  The  latter,  with  the  teak 
planks  4in.  and  lOin.  by  I9in.  and  21in.,  running 
up  to  the  highest  figure.  Six  shillings  a  cube 
foot  is  a  fair  wholesale  price  for  teak  inscintlings, 
not  allowing  for  profit  or  waste.  Eight  shillings 
a  cube  foot  should  pay  for  the  best  teak  in  sashes 
and  frames,  material  only.  Shipments  of  teak 
are  made  from  Rangoon,  Moulmein,  and 
Samarang  (East  Indies).  Teak  shingle  roofing  is 
common  in  Burmah.  The  shingles  are  cut  to 
15in.  by  5in.,  iin.  thick  at  one  end,  tapering  to 
nothing  at  the  other  end.  They  are  cut  with  a 
circular  saw,  and  fastened  to  lin.  by  2in.  battens 
with  French  wire  nails.  They  are  laid  to  weather 
5in.  African  Teak  ((Jldiiihliu  Afncana),  also 
called  African  Oak,  comes  here  from  Sierra 
Leone.  Amkrican  Walxut  {Jtijims  niiji'a). 
Black  Walnut,  is  found  growing  from  New 
England  to  Texas,  and  from  iMichigan  to 
Florida.  The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  strong, 
coarse-grained,  and  liable  to  split  if  not  carefully 
dried.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  takes  a  good 
polish  ;  the  heart  is  a  rich  dark  brown  colour 
with  lighter  sapwood  ;  a  cube  foot  dry  weighs 
39lb.  The  figure  of  walnut  is  not  usually  orna- 
mental ;  a  tangent-cut  face  shows  more  "  grain  " 
than  one  cut  radially ;  the  wood  is  in  great 
demand  for  cabinetmaking.  American  walnut 
sells  in  the  log  at  from  16d.  to  18d.  per  cube  foot, 
average  prices  ;  28ft.  cube  is  a  common  content 
for  logs.  Planks  from  6ft.  to  15ft.  long,  and 
If  in.  to  2in.  thick,  are  worth  3s.  9d.  per  cube 
foot,  and  boards  lin.  thick  2d.  to  2.^d.  ;  |in., 
2jd.  ;  jjin.,  Id.  Lagos  walnut  sells  for  i\A.  per 
foot  in  the  inch,  and  Italian  walnut  in  planks 
for  60s.  per  ton.  Other  varieties  of  walnut  are 
Jinjlans  eiiirira,  commonly  called  "Butternut"  ; 
/.  nipc.ilris,  Mexican  ;  and  ./.  Ciljhrnica, 
California.  The  American  black  walnut  is 
a  tree  growing  to  100ft.  or  150ft.  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  6ft.  to  Oft.  English  walnut  was 
formerly  much  used  for  cabinetmaking  and  gun- 
stocks  ;  the  sapwood  and  roots  were  also  used. 
Hence  the  trees  were  seldom  cut  down,  but 
almost  always  "grubbed"  up.  In  1745,  38.  per 
cube  foot  was  paid  for  the  English  green  walnut ; 
many  trees  at  sixty  years  old,  an  age  at  which 
they  reached  perfection,  being  sold  to  cabinet- 
makers for  as  much  as  £60.  These  old  cabinet- 
makers polished  their  work  with  oil  extracted 
from  the  nuts,  three  quarts  of  which  they  ob- 
tained from  a  bushel  of  nuts.  It  is  thought  that 
walnut  really  means  Welsh  nut,  and  that  there 
are  several  varieties  in  this  country.  Nuts  for 
seed  were  brought  over  from  Virginia,  the  trees 
from  this  seed  were  "black"  walnuts,  and 
they  yielded  good  timber  :  next  came  trees  grown 
from  seeds  obtained  at  Grenoble  ;  the  wood  from 
these  was  also  m.ich  prized  by  cabinetmakers 
150  years  ago.  An  old  writer  says  of  walnut: 
"Some  wood,  especially  such  as  has  come 
from  Boologne  and  New  England,  is  very  black  of 
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I  olour.  and  so  admirably  streaked  as  to  represent 
natur.tl  Flowers,  Landskips,  and  other  Fancies. 
To  render  tliii  the  better  coloured,  the  joiners 
put  the  boards  into  an  oven  after  a  batch  of  bread 
is  forth,  or  lay  thetu  in  a  warm  stable,  and  when 
they  work  it,  polish  it  over  with  oil  very  hot, 
which  makes  it  look  black  and  sleek."  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  is  not  good  for  beams 
or  joists  because  of  its  brittleness,  though  it  has 
been  observed  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  crack- 
ing beforeit  breaks."  AVuiTE  Wood,  I.ir'wdfndron 
tiili/n/iTo,  called  also  yellow  poplar  from  the 
heart- wood,  and  white  poplar  from  the  sapwood; 
but  it  is  not  a  poplar,  so  that  these  names  are 
wrongly  applied.  This  is  a  large  tree,  which 
grows  from  80  to  180ft.  high,  and  from  3ft.  6in. 
to  10ft.  in  diam.  :  but  it  is  common  in  the  Ohio 
basin,  ITniied  States  :  it  is  also  found  from  New 
England  to  Missouri,  and  southward  to  Florida. 
The  wood  is  light,  soft,  stiff,  and  fairly  strong,  of 
fine  texture  and  yellowish  colour,  it  shrinks  con- 
siderably in  seasoning,  but  does  not  split  much  ; 
works  easily  and  stands  well — an  ideal  wood  for 
the  carver.  The  best  section  for  ' '  figure ' '  is 
tangential,  but  a  radial  face  gives  best  finished 
surface  for  ornamental  work,  as  the  medullary 
rays  show  up  crossing  the  vertical  grain  in  hori- 
zontal bars  of  silvery  wood,  there  being  as  many 
as  25  and  30  to  the  inch.  The  wood  of  the 
cucumber  tree  {3fa;i>i<^r>ii  atuimnata]  looks  so  like 
whitewood  that  it  is  often  taken  for  it  in  the 
trade.  Whitewood  is  frequently  put  on  the 
market  here  clear  of  "  saps  "  and  planed.  Planks 
are  sold  for  Ss.  per  cube  foot,  boards  lin.  thick. 
Id.  per  superficial  foot,  ;in.,  IJd.  ;  S'°->  -^-  < 
jin.,  lid.  WTiitewood  is  used  for  doors,  panel- 
ling, and  wainscoting.  The  next  and  final 
article  in  this  series  will  be  one  on  the  measure- 
ment of  timber. 


IXTERXATIOXAL    FIRE    EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S  COURT. 

THE  General  E.^hibition  Awards  at  the  above 
exhibition  have  been  made.  Among  the 
names  likely  to  interest  our  readers  we  note  the 
following:  — 

rOHSlEBCUL    EXniDITS, 

British  Ur.ilite  Co.,  Ltd.,  Group  1, Class  1,  Silver  Medal. 

Columbian  Firenrooting  Co.,  Ltd.,  Group  1,  ClaJ^s  1. 
O. Id  Medal. 

Columbian  Fireproofing  Co.,  Special  for  Fire-resisting 
Eoofs,  G  )ld  Medal. 

Drew-Bear.  Perks  and  Co  .  Ltd.,  Group  12,  Gold  Medal. 

.J.  H.  Ileithman  and  Co.,  Group  12,  Silver  MeJal, 

Homan  and  Rod;?ers."  Group  1,  Class  1,  Silver  Medal. 

J.  A.  King  and  Co.,  Group  1.  Class  1,  Silver  Medal. 

The  Xew  Espindcd  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Special  for  Metil 
Lathins.  Gold  Medal. 

Katner  Safe  Co.,  Group  1,  Class  2,  Gold  Medal. 

St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Group  1,  Class  2,  Gald 
Medal. 

John  Smith  and  Co.,  Group  2,  Cla?s  2.  Bronze  Medal. 

Stuart's  Granolilhic  Stone  Co.,  Group  1,  Class  1,  Silver 
Medal. 

FIRE-HESISTIN'G    ROOl'S. 

Columbian  Fireprooflog  Co.,  Ltd.,  Qjld  Hedil, 

MET.iL  LATUIKG. 

The  Sew  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gold  Medal. 

FIP.B    PKEVESTIOS  :    CL.VSS   I.— DUILDING    CONSTKCCriON. 

British  L'ralite  Co.,  Ltd..  SUver  Medal. 

I>)lumbian  FireprooBng  Co  ,  Ltd.,  GoU  Medal. 

Horaan  and  Rodgers,  Silver  Medal. 

J.  A.  King  and  Co..  Silver  Medal. 

Stuart's  Granolithic  Stone  Co..  Silver  Medal. 

Jabez  Thompson,  Bronze  Medal. 

ri..VSfl   II.— BCILDI.S'G    BOUIfMEST. 

Katner  Safe  Co  ,  Gold  Medal. 

St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Co.,  Gold  Medal. 


A    WliJE   .srEEL-FRAllE   CORMCE. 

THl''.  sixteen-story  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  is  a 
steel  cage  office  building,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  corner  on  Union-square,  Xew  "i'ork. 
The  street  fronts  are  conspicuous,  and  their  upper 
portions  are  finished  with  a  very  heavily-moulded 
copper  cornice,  which  projects  about  6ft.  beyond 
the  centres  of  the  wall  columns.  This  cornice  is 
suspended  from  beams,  channels,  and  an"les 
parallel  to  the  wall,  and  supported  beyond  its  face 
by  cantilever  brackets  riveted  to  the  columns,  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram  of  the  corner  of  the  roof 
framing.  On  the  Sixteenth  -  street  front  the 
brackets  are  double,  each  portion  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  inclined  channels,  shop-riveted  together, 
back  to  back,  and  having  their  lower  ends  fieli- 
nveted  across  the  flanges  of  the  wall  columns 
and  to  its  projecting  tie-plates.  Rigid  arms 
are  thus  provided,  which  are  connected  at  the 
outer  ends  by  a  loin,  channel,  forming  a  facia 
girder    to    support    the    extremities    of    inter- 


mediate transverse  members  parallel  to  the  canti- 
lever brackets.  These  are  single  Sin.  channels, 
spaced  about  5ft.  apart  and  riveted  at  the  inner 
ends  to  the  webs  of  a  line  of  I-beams,  parallel  to 
and  just  beyond  the  wall  columns.  These  I- 
beams  have  their  flanges  inclined  parallel  to  the 
roof  surface,  and  are  web-connected  to  the  canti- 
lever brackets.  The  upper  edges  of  the  beams 
and  brackets  are  inclined  parallel  with  the  surface 
of  the  roof,  which  slopes  inward  so  as  to  form  a 
gutter  on  the  centre  line  of  the  columns  to  prevent 
drip  and  the  formation  of  icicles,  and  to  diminish 
the  danger  from  snow  falling  from  the  root  to  the 
street.  The  cross  beams  carry  longitudinal  T-bars 
spaced  19in.  apart  to  receive  the  Hat  roof  tiles, 
and  the  parapet  wall  is  built  over  the  centre  of 
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the  fascia  girder.     At  the  corner  of  the  building 

single  cantilever  brackets  are  riveted  to  each  of 
the  two  inner  faces  of  the  column,  and  the  square 
portion  of  the  cornice  between  them  is  carried  in 
the  centre  by  a  diagonal  bracket,  similar  to  the 
regular  ones  but  longer,  -which  is  attached  to  the 
outer  flange  of  the  column. 

The  cornice  on  the  other  street  front  is  similar 
to  the  one  described,  e.xcept  that  it  is  narrower, 
and  the  cantilever  bnackets  are  made  with  single 
instead  of  double  channels.  By  this  construction 
the  cornice  is  made  strong  and  rigid,  and  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  roof  framing,  which 
is  supported  at  the  edges  on  lines  of  15in.  I-beams 
riveted  to  the  faces  of  the  columns  below  the 
bracket  connections. 

Mr.  Bruce  Price  was  the  architect  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  details  of  the  steelwork  were  designed 
by  Mes.srs.  Purdy  and  Henderson,  consulting 
engineers.  The  structural  steel  was  fabricated 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  was  erected 
by  the  construction  department  of  the  United 
States  Realty  and  Construction  Company,  which 
was  the  general  contractor. — The  EinjiiirernKi 
Jinonl. 


The  unveiling  of  the  memorial  statue  of  Lord 
Russell  of  KUlowen  took  place  at  Newry  on 
Wednesday  week. 

The  Budleigh  Salterton  t'.D.C.  have  retained 
Messrs.  Beesley,  Son,  and  Xiohols  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  district. 

At  a  number  of  Burnley  places  of  worship 
structural  alterations  and  improvements  have  been 
in  progress  for  some  time.  The  parish  church 
scheme  will  take  about  six  months  to  complete,  aud 
will  entail  a  cost  of  about  ,£4,000.  It  consists  of  the 
erection  of  a  new  clergy  vestry,  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  three  galleries,  the  installation  of  the  electric  | 
light,  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  rector, 
and  other  works.  At  Ebenezer  Baptist  Chapel,  a 
scheme  for  the  building  of  a  new  organ  and  the 
redecoration  of  the  premises  has  just  lieen  completed 
at  an  expenditure  of  about  £1,300.  The  chapel  was 
reopened  last  week. 


PROFESSIONAL   AlTD    TKADB 
SOCIETIES. 

GL.tSGOW    AND  We.ST    Or    SCOTLAND    TeCHSICAL 

CoLLEGii. — The  opening  lecture  of  the  senior 
architecture  class  in  this  college  was  delivered  on 
Jlonday  evening  by  Professor  Gourlay,  the  sub- 
ject being  "  The  Christian  Churches  of  Athens." 
The  lecturer  began  by  referring  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Parthenon  and  other  temples  were 
altered  to  serve  as  Christian  churches.  He 
divided  the  churches  erected  by  the  Christians 
in  the  Byzantine  style  into  three  distinct  types — 
(1)  Those  possessing  a  large  central  dome,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Church  of  St.  X'icodemus ;  (2j 
those  having  a  small  dome  at  the  "  crossing  "  of 
the  four  arms  of  the  Greek  cross,  as  in  the  Old 
Cathedral  or  Metropolis  ;  and  (3)  those  with  the 
basilican  or  western  type  of  plan,  as  in  St.  JIary's 
of  the  Great  Monastery.  The  names  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  Greek  church,  with  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  put,  were  explained.  Finally  the 
methods  of  building  used  in  the  churches  of 
Athens,  with  the  architectural  results  obtained, 
were  studied.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
means  of  photos,  collected,  and  by  sketches  drawn 
by  the  lecturer  while  on  a  recent  visit  to  Athena. 
House  Painti;;is'  and  Decoratous'  Associa- 
Tiox.  —  The  tenth  annu.al  convention  of  the 
Xational  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  England  and  Wales  was  opened 
at  Nottingham  on  Tuesday.  It  was  attended  by 
a  large  nup'ber  of  delegates  and  others,  including 
the  Mayor  of  Nottingham  (Councillor  A.  W. 
Black),  "Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.P.,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  associations. 
In  connection  with  the  gathering  an  exhibition  of 
decorative  art  as  applied  to  manufactures  was 
also  held.  The  mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  city, 
welcomed  the  association  to  Nottingham,  and 
Lord  H.  Bectinck,  in  appropriate  terms,  formally 
declared  the  exhibition  open.  The  president  of 
the  .issociation  (Mr.  John  Riley,  of  Nottingham), 
in  his  inaugural  address,  congratulated  the 
association  upon  its  increasing  prosperity.  He^ 
denied  that  they  were  united  to  combat  labour, 
for  they  were  actuated  by  much  higher  motives. 
They  wished  so  to  educate  their  lads  that  they 
might  cope  successfully  with  any  form  of  decora- 
tive treatment  required.  The  necessary  instruction 
was  not  provided  in  the  ordinary  technical  schools, 
but  they  had  taken  matters  in  hand  themselves 
and  established  technical  classes  in  nearly  every 
town  where  there  was  a  local  association.  They 
had  almost  completed  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  training  school  in  which  their 
lads  could  be  educated  instead  of  having  to  study 
on  the  Continent.  The  reading  of  papers  followed. 
At  the  conference  on  Wednesday  it  was  decided 
to  persevere  with  a  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  painting,  the  suggested  head- 
quarters being  Manchester.  It  was  repoited  that 
liberal  financial  support  had  been  promised  to  the 
project,  which  was  not  designed  in  any  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  .South  Kensington  or  othar 
classes.  The  president-elect  of  the  association  is 
Councillor  J.  Higson,  of  Manchester,  and  next 
year's  convention  will  accordingly  be  held  in 
that  city. 

The  nave  walls  and  sanctuary  roof  of  the  parish  . 
church  of  AUington,  Kent,  are  being  decorated  in  j 
colour.     The  artist  is  Mr.  Godfrey  Gray. 

The  interior  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  Church,  i 
Anfield,  Liverpool,  has  been  improved  by  the  instal-  | 
lation  of  electric  light,  and  by  painting  and  decora-  I 
tion.  The  former  work  has  been  carried  out  bj  j 
Messrs.  T.  Jones  and  Co.,  of  North  John-street,! 
Liverpool,  and  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Jelley  and  Co.,  j 
decorators,  of  Slater-street,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  Chancellor  and  Son,  contractors,  of  Bstb,  J 
have  completed  a  new  iron  bridge  over  the  Yeo»t| 
Congresbury.  An  old  stone  bridge  replaced  by  tt»J 
new  structure  was  only  19ft.  wide :  the  new  means] 
of  communication  has  a  width  of  '28ft.,  or  Oft.  mon,  I 
Its  rise  is  also  2ft.  less,  and  a  footpath  4ft.  wide  is| 
provided  for  pedestrians. 

The  city  council  of  Lichfield  have  decided  foj 
sewer  the  central  portions  of  the  city  in  acoordil 
with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  ElUott,   C.E.,  at  Ml 
estimated  cost  of  £7,000. 

The  new  graving  dock,  which  will  constitute  a 
all-important  addition  to  the  shipbuilding  resoniW^ 
of  Belfast,  is  now  about  to  be  constructed  at  W9 
harbour.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Harbour  Boaidiff 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Middleton,  Scott,  and  Co.,  o^ 
London,  for  the  construction  of  the  dock  •]«« 
accepted.  The  amount  of  the  tender  is  £2O6,O00J 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  years,  but  a  i 
is  finished  in  three  months  less  than  the  three  yer" 
the  contractors  will  receive  a  bonus  of  £000. 
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AiiEKDKiiN. — The  church  erected  for  the  parish 
of  Ureyfriars,  in  place  of  the  pre-Keformation 
edifice  which  has  been  remored  to  make  room  for 
the  extension  of  Marischal  College  buildinfjs, 
has  been  formally  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gillespie,  Moderator  of  the  t^hurch  of  Scotland. 
The  new  church  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  general  plan  for  the  extension  of  Marischal 
College,  and  in  its  architectural  features  follows 
the  striking  design  of  these  buildings,  its  tall  and 
massive  tower  forming  the  main  feature.  In- 
ternally, the  edifice  is  divided  into  nave,  aisle, 
ard  chancel,  and  has  a  gallery  in  the  west  end 
under  the  tower.  The  fourteenth -century  window, 
which  was  transferred  from  the  former  church, 
has  been  built  into  the  east  waU.  It  has  been 
tilled  with  stained-glass  work.  The  figures 
represent  Old  and  New  Testament  characters,  and 
illustrate  the  general  and  local  history  of  the 
church,  and  several  compartments  in  the  tracery 
are  filled  with  symbols  of  the  Passion.  In  the 
south  aisle  there  is  a  row  of  six  stained-glass 
windows.  Between  £2,000  and  £3,000  has  been 
spent  by  those  connected  with  the  congregation 
in  beautifying  the  church.  The  building  is  seated 
for  800  persons,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity 
throughout.  Including  the  site,  the  church  has 
cost  the  Town  Council  about  £25,000.  Mr.  A. 
Marshall  Mackensie,  A.R.S.A.,  Union-street, 
Aberdeen,  is  the  architect. 

Basingstoke. — The  Bishop  of  Portsmouth  on 
Tuesday  opened  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Basingstoke,  which  has 
been  designedf  tuilt,  and  adorned  entirely  at  his 
own  cost  by  the  Very  Rev.  A.  J.  C.  Scoles,  rector 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Basingstoke,  in 
celebration  of  his  silver  jubilee  as  a  priest.  The 
site  of  the  church  adjoins  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  demolished 
by  Cromwell's  army  in  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Basing  House. 
The  new  church  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  the  interior  is  magnificently  decorated.  The 
altar  is  of  onyx,  the  pillars  of  marble,  and  the 
tabernacle  of  pure  gold. 

Clerkenwei.l.— The  new  hall  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  just  erected  on  the  east  side  of  St. 
John's-Iane,  Clerkenweil,  has  been  completed. 
The  e.xtension  of  the  premises  has  been  carried 
out  so  as  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  continuity 
with  Prior  Docwra's  gateway — all  that  remains 
of  the  once  famous  headquarters  of  the  English 
Langue  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
'  The  ground  floor  is  used  as  a  showroom  for  ambu- 
lances and  transport  waggons  ;  above  this  are  the 
biigade  offices  ;  and  on  the  top  floor  is  the  hall,  a 
lofty  and  well-proportioned  apartment,  panelled 
in  oak  with  a  massive  oak  roof,  the  groining  of 
which  corresponds  in  character  with  that  of  the 
archway  of  St.  John's  Gate.  The  wall-pieces  of 
the  roof  are  supported  on  stone  corbels  carved  into 
figures  of  angels  holding  shields.  There  is  a 
rectangalar  lantern,  and  in  the  windows  are 
inserted  a  number  of  coats  of  arms,  copied  from 
the  escutcheons  of  knights  carved  upon  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  Castle  of  Budrum,  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  was  built  by  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers in  the  loth  century,  and  surrendered 
to  the  Turks  in  1522.  The  opening  of  the 
lantern  is  divided  into  two  squares  by  a  massive 
crossbeam,  and  on  each  side  of  these  squares 
are  four  shields — in  all  thirty-two — on  which  it  is 
intended  to  blazon  the  coats  of  famous  knights. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  hall,  on  a  dais,  are  three 
chairs  of  state  in  carved  oak.  At  the  south  end 
is  a  stone  fireplace,  with  mantel,  on  which  are 
three  shields  of  arms.  Two  mounted  suites  of 
armom- flank  the  fireplace,  and  on  the  walls  are 
a  number  of  paintings  of  notable  members  of  the 
;Order  in  the  16th-century.  The  chamber  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  east  tower  contains  the  library, 
land  also  serves  as  a  reception-room.  In  this 
room  may  be  seen  the  only  known  fragment  of 
Ithe  original  priory— a  few  square  feet  of  herring- 
jbonemasonry — for  the  conventual  buildings  erected 
Ira  the  12th  century  were  burned  during  Wat 
.yler'a  insurrection  in  1381. 

Croseaouel  Abbey.  —  Following  upon  the 
principal  works  .which  were  several  years  ago 
Uarried  out  for  the  preservation  of  the  ruins  of 
prosraguel  Abbey,  situated  midway  between  May- 
)ole  and  Kirkoswald,  a  number  of  further  minor 
»orks,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  which 
lave  been  going  on  for  some  time,  have  now  been 
iompleted.     These  additional  works,  as  also  the 


principal  portion,  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Milligan,  builders,  Ayr,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Morris,  architect,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Ayr. 
The  abbots'  tower  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
abbey,  through  which  runs  the  small  rivulet  giving 
the  water  power  for  the  driving  of  the  abbey  mill, 
is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  particularly 
the  western  wall.  Recent  excavations  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  outside  have  revealed  a  fine 
Gothic  arch,  filled  in  with  masonry,  in  which 
there  is  a  rectangular  niche.  This  arch  was  a 
doorway,  but  why  it  had  been  filled  up  cannot  be 
conjectured. 

Dresden',  Staifs. — The  reopening  of  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Dresden,  near 
Longton,  North  Staffordshire,  after  enlargement 
of  the  chancel  and  renovation  of  the  church,  with 
dedication  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  of  the 
addition  to  the  chancel,  the  memorial  windows, 
and  other  gifts,  took  place  on  Tuesday  week. 
Designs  for  the  present  church  were  made  just 
half  a  century  since  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  church  as  it  first  existed, 
with  provision  for  future  enlargement,  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Evans,  builder,  of  Kllastone.  Dresden 
Church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Lonsdale  in 
1853,  and  at  once  came  into  use  as  a  chapel-of- 
ease  to  Blurton.  Ten  years  after  the  south  aisle 
was  added  at  a  cost  of  £450.  In  1872  the  whole 
fabric  westward  was  lengthened  two  bays,  and 
200  additional  sittings  were  thus  provided,  .at  a 
cost  of  £1,079.  In  1879  an  organ-chamber  was 
added,  and  ten  years  later  a  new  organ  was  placed 
therein.  In  1881  fui'ther  improvements  were 
made.  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  22  years,  the  jubilee 
of  the  consecration  has  been  .chosen  for  carrying 
out  a  renovation  of  the  whole  interior,  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  chancel  by  10ft.  eastward,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  lighting  of  the  nave.  The 
alterations  in  the  fabric  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Beckett,  architect,  and  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Tompkinson  and  Bettelley,  while  the 
painting  and  decorating  have  been  done  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Reunion.  The  memorial  windows,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  chancel,  are  from  the  studio  of 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  London. 
A  new  west  window  has  been  inserted. 

Little  Ilford. — New  Congregational  church 
and  schools  are  to  be  erected  at  Little  Ilford.  The 
buildings  are  designed  in  a  Late  period  of  Gothic 
freely  treated,  and  are  faced  externally  with  red 
brick,  the  dressings  and  tracerj-,  &c.,  being  of 
white  Costessey  work.  Minister's  and  deacons' 
vestries  are  provided  in  connection  with  church, 
with  other  conveniences.  The  choir  and  organ 
are  situated  in  apse  behind  pulpit.  The  seating 
is  circular  on  plan,  radiating  from  the  pulpit  as 
a  centre,  so  that  every  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion directly  faces  the  preacher.  The  accommo- 
dation of  the  church  is  for  724  adults.  The  school 
accommodation  comprises  a  main  hall  on  first 
floor,  size  32ft.  6in.  by  45ft.,  together  with 
ladies'  retiring  room  and  men's  retiring  room  in 
connection  with  same.  Also  kitchen,  cloakroom, 
and  other  conveniences  are  given  on  this  floor. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  placed  the  minor  hall, 
size  35ft.  by  32ft.  Bin.,  together  with  three  class- 
rooms, cloakrooms,  and  other  conveniences. 
Electric  light  is  to  be  adopted  throughout.  The 
contract  for  the  two  buildings  complete  is  £4,435. 
Messrs. GsorgeBaines,F.R. I.E. A., and  R.  Palmer 
Baines,  5,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  are  the 
architects;  and  Messrs.  F.  (rough  and  Co., 
Church-road,  Hendon,  N.W,,  are  the  builders. 

MiDHURST. — The  contract  work  of  erecting  the 
King's  Sanatorium  at  JSIidhurst  was  commenced 
last  week.  The  pujnping  operations  for  water 
supply  have  all  been  completed  by  Messrs.  John 
Aird  and  Son,  and  they  are  now  carrying  out 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  road  for  access  to  the 
site  from  the  main  road.  Messrs.  Langley,  of 
Crawley  (the  firm  who  have  completed  Christ's 
Hospital,  Horsham),  have  obtained  the  contract 
for  the  foundations  of  the  main  building.  Last 
week  on  p.  394,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  we  referred 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  West  instead  of  to  Mr.  H.  Percy 
Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Woburn-place,  as  the 
architect.  Jlr.  A.  W.  West  was  the  architect 
who  collaborated  with  Dr.  Latham  in  producing 
the  essay  (Mr.  West  making  the  plans)  that 
obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  essay  com- 
petition, which  was  thrown  open  to  all  the 
medical  men  in  the  world,  when  some  one 
hundred  and  eighty  competed.  This  essay  (and 
the  plans)  referred  to  an  imaginary  sanatorium  for 
an  ideal  site,  and  the  plans  were  for  the  purposes 
of  illustrating  Dr.  Latham's  ideas.  At  that  time 
the  site  for  the  sanatorium  had  not  been  selected. 


After  the  essay  competition  was  over  the  committee 
carefully  went  into  the  question  of  the  selection  of 
an  architect  to  design  the  new  building,  and  all 
the  architects  associated  with  the  successful  essays, 
and  also  several  other  architects  who  did  not 
compete,  were  interviewed  by  the  committee,  who 
selected  Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams.  The  designs  now 
being  carried  out  at  Midhurst  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  any  of  the  successful  essay  plans,  but 
are  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Latham. 

Si'NDERLAXD. — The  Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties 
at  Sunderland  was  reopened  last  week,  after 
having  been  closed  for  several  months  for 
alterations  of  an  extensive  character.  The  stage, 
together  with  the  proscenium,  has  been  brought 
forward  10ft.  The  proscenium  arch  is  supported 
at  each  side  by  two  Corinthian  pillars,  with  em- 
bellished pedestals,  and  consoles  at  the  top  of 
each,  and  the  summit  of  the  arch  is  panelled  and 
enriched  with  mouldings,  the  whole  being 
crowned  with  a  Classic  cornice,  with  medallion 
incidentals.  The  four  boxes  on  either  side  are 
surmounted  above  the  second  circle  level  with 
balustrades,  above  which  has  been  erected  domes, 
to  be  illuminated  with  numerous  red,  white,  and 
blue  electric  lights.  The  prevailing  tints  in  the 
whole  of  the  decorations  are  vermilion  and  gold. 
Additional  dressing-rooms  have  been  made,  and 
among  other  improvements  are  additional  light- 
ing facilities  on  the  stage,  electric  lighting  for  tho 
whole  building,  increased  accommodation  for  the 
orchestra,  and  the  reseating  of  the  building.  A 
great  change  has  been  made  in  the  modes  of  exit 
from  the  pit,  pit  stalls,  second  circle  and  gallery. 
The  alterations  were  designed  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
T.  R.  Milburn,  Sunderland,  and  the  contractor 
or  building  was  Mr.  T.  P.  Shafto. 

WniTLixoHAM,  Norwich. — The  completion  of 
extensiveimprovements,  alterations,  and  additions 
at  the  Norfolk  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Whit- 
lingham  was  celebrated  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  scheme,  which  has  been 
carried  out  from  plans  by  and  under  tho  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wood,  has  been  additional  accom- 
modation for  male  patients.  Three  new  blocks 
have  been  added  to  the  annexe  ot  1880,  situated 
some  500  yards  north  of  the  main  asylum.  The 
main  building  is  now  devoted  to  female  and  the 
new  one  to  male  patients.  The  new  works  com- 
prise the  enlargement  of  the  annexe,  and  its  con- 
version into  a  complete  asylum  for  male  patients, 
retaining  the  original  building  for  females,  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  stables,  artisans'  work- 
shops, and  boiler-house.  The  contractors  for  the 
building  were  Messrs.  W.  Xing  and  .Son,  3, 
V'auxhall  Bridge-road,  Westminster,  S.W.  The 
total  outlay  has  been  about  £170,000. 


CHIPS. 

The  old  grammar  school  on  Sparrow-hill,  Roch- 
dale, having  been  demolished,  the  work  of  building 
a  new  nurses'  home  on  its  site  has  been  commenced 
this  week.  The  home  will  be  of  red  brick  with 
stone  facings.  It  is  expected  to  be  reidy  for  open- 
ing early  in  the  spring. 

A  new  district  church  is  to  be  built  at  Hordle, 
near  Lymington.  Mr.  Thomas  Pike,  of  Mdford- 
on-Sea,  is  the  contractor. 

The  board  of  guardians  for  Bury,  Lanos,  have 
adopted  plans  for  the  building  of  a  new  workhouse 
infirmary  at  an  estimated  c^st  of  .£35,100.  •  •• 

The  Mayoress  of  Newcastle- on-Tyue  opened  the 
new  Wesleyan  mission-hall  in  VVostgate-road  in 
that  city  last  week.  The  hall,  which  will  afford 
seating  accommodation  for  1,400  people,  and  is  over 
nine  shops,  is  estimated  to  cost  nearly  C30,O00,  the 
site  being  worth  £8,700. 

At  Polperro,  Cornwall,  foundation-stones  were 
laid  last  week  of  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  building 
will  be  Modern  Gothic  in  type,  will  be  faced  with 
stone,  and  seated  and  furnished  in  pitch-pine. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  tor  450  persons, 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  John  Wills  and  Sons, 
of  Derby  and  Lincoln. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Australian 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  construction  of  a 
Trans- Australian  Rtilway  have  sent  in  their  final 
report,  in  which  they  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  Tarcoola  route,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  four 
and  a  half  million  pounds.  The  proposed  railway 
is  intended  to  develop  the  unknown  interior  of 
Western  Australia. 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham, Dr.  Brindle,  D.S.O., 
laid  on  Monday  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Roman  Catholic  church,  to  be  erected  ia  George- 
street,  Barnsley.  The  site  co.st  about  £1,0011,  and 
the  building  itself,  which  will  accommodate  about 
700  worshippers,  will  cost  from  £8,000  to  £10,000. 
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Birmingham.— Good  progress  is  being  made 
■with  the  construction  of  the  new  viaduct  to  con- 
nect Small  Heath  -with  Sparkbrook.  The  first 
span,  from  Bolton-road,  has  been  finished,  and 
the  second  is  now  being  bolted  together  on  a 
wooden  framework,  and  will  probably  be  dropped 
into  position  on  the  piers,  with  the  aid  of  "jacks," 
during  next  week.  This  span,  which  will  finally 
contain  about  370  tons  of  steel,  is  the  largest  of 
the  series.  It  is  Itlft.  in  length,  and  the  main 
girders  alone  weigh  90  tons  each.  Immediately 
it  has  been  fi-xed  in  its  permanent  place  the  fitters 
•■will  be  busy  with  their  cranes  and  pneumatic 
riveting  apparatus  on  the  third  span — the  one 
that  wiU  cross  the  main  line.  For  this  section 
the  steelwork  his  already  been  bolted  together 
tentatively  in  the  maker's  yard  at  Motherwell. 
All  the  piers,  eleven  in  number,  were  erected  on 
their  foundations  some  time  ago,  and  the  brick- 
work at  the  two  extremes  of  the  bridge  has  been 
completed,  together  with  that  portion  which  ex- 
tends across  the  canal  on  the  Montgomery-street 
side  of  the  railway.  Here  the  approach  to  the 
bridge  has  been  improved  by  the  demolition  of 
some  private  property,  and  the  widening  of  the 
thoroughfare  at  the  junction  of  Keidal -road  and 
Montgomery-street.  The  total  cost  will  reach 
the  estimate  of  £49,000.  The  bridge  will  be 
ready  for  traffic  next  spring. 

KiiiKCALDY  Hakhouk  Extension. — Sir  A.  M. 
Eendel  met  a  joint  committee  of  Kirkcaldy  Town 
Council  and  Harbour  Ccmmission  on  Thursday 
night  in  last  week  regarding  the  proposed  harbour 
extension,  and  produced  plans  showing  the 
existing  harbour  and  wet  dock  converted  into  one 
large  wet  dock  and  outer  harbour,  six  acres  in 
extent,  with  detatched  breakwater  500ft.  long, 
fir  summer  steamers  and  trade  in  good  weather. 
The  total  cost  he  estimated  at  £100,000.  The 
engineer  was  authorised  to  prepare  a  written 
report  on  the  scheme,  plans  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  members  before  next  meeting,  for 
discussion  in  time  for  obtaining  Parliamentary 
powers. 

Ni:«uastle-ox-Tkne.  —  A  visit  was  recently 
paid  by  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Association  of 
Students  in  connection  with  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  to  the  new  high  level  bridge  which  is 
being  erected  across  the  Tyne  between  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  for  the  North  Eastern  Uiilway 
Company  by  the  Cleveland  Uridge  and  Engi- 
neering Co.  The  bridge  is  situated  between  the 
existing  High  Level  Bridge  and  RedheughBiidge, 
and  is  to  consist  of  four  spans  of  steel  girders 
supported  on  piers  of  granite  ashlar  with 
approaches  on  either  side  formed  of  stone  arches. 
It  will  carry  the  main  railway  traffic  between 
north  and  south.  The  work  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Harrison, 
chief  engineer  to  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Co. 
The  sinking  of  the  caisson  on  the  Gateshead  side 
is  now  being  carried  out.  Mr.  Harrison  explained 
the  plan  to  the  students,  mentioning  that  in  the 
Forth  Goods  Yard,  between  the  Cirlisle  line  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Forth  warehouse,  the  under- 
ground work  to  make  the  ground  carry  the 
additional  weight  required  5,000,000  bricks  to 
build.  From  I'ottery-lane  to  the  land  abutment, 
the  bridge  arching  is  practically  completed,  and 
there  are  ten  arches  in  all.  A  temporary  stage  is 
being  prepared  round  the  north  caisson  for  the 
first  pier.  The  centre  pier  temporary  stage  is 
complete,  and  the  caisson,  llSft.  by  35ft.,  will  be 
sunk  fi9ft.  below  high  water.  The  south  caisson 
is  suuk  5:)ft.  below  high  water,  and  it  is  filled  up 
with  7,500  tons  of  concrete;  the  weight  of  the 
caisson  itself  is  about  500  tons.  The  sinking 
dono  is  about  lOin.  per  day.  Owing  to  the  strata 
on  the  Gateshead  side,  the  original  plan  had  to  be 
ab  indonjd,  and  instead  of  four  arches  the  founda- 
tions are  now  being  made  of  a  pier,  which  is 
practically  an  abutmeut.  Old  coal  workings, 
dating  from  very  early  times,  were  come  upon 
hero,  and  the  filling  in  reiiuired  700,000  bricks. 
The  contractors  are  going  to  erect  pillars  on  either 
side  of  the  bridge,  120ft.  high,  to  take  a  cable 
way  across  for  building  the  centre  pier.  This 
will  bo  yjin.  in  circumference,  and  will  carry  a 
load  of  ton  tons.  Tho  cable  is  the  output  of 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Smith,  Newcastle.  Thecli^3on3 
of  the  new  bridge  will  cover  an  area  of  3,IJ0J 
stjuare  foet. 

U'lKK'.i,  SiixnsRHViJ. — Tho  conclusion  of  an 
importiint  undertaking  of  the  River  Wear  Com- 
missioners was  signalised  on  Wednesday,  when. 


to  record  the  completion  of  the  Roker  Pier,  a 
large  polished  block  of  black  granite  was  placed 
in  position  in  the  lighthouse  at  the  extremity  of 
the  pier  by  the  Earl  of  Durham.  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  County  l)urham.  This  great  scheme,  which 
is  being  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a 
million  sterling,  was  inaugurated  eighteen  years 
ago.  It  embraces  the  construction  of  two  piers 
of  granite  and  concrete  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  river,  which,  when  completed,  will 
render  safe  the  entrance  of  vessels  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  and  also  form  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The 
immense  granite  and  concrete  blocks,  weighing 
up  to  fifty-six  tons,  used  in  the  building  of  the 
piers  have  been  constructed  at  works  belonging 
to  the  Commissioners,  where  they  have  been 
placed  upon  waggons  by  a  Goliath  crane, 
and  then  lifted  into  position  at  the  Roker 
Pier  by  means  of  a  sixty-ton  hydraulic  radial 
crane.  The  length  of  the  pier  just  completed 
is  2,800ft.,  and  the  new  pier  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  the  south  side  of  the  river  will  be 
2,8-4  itt.  in  length,  of  which  2,299ft.  have  been 
constructed.  The  width  of  the  Roker  Pier  is  35ft. 
for  a  distance  of  2,000ft.  out,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder it  is  41ft.  The  height  above  high  water 
is  lOEt.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  pier  a  round- 
head has  been  constructed  on  a  foundation  40ft. 
below  low  water,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  18ft. 
above  the  level  of  high  water,  the  total  height  of 
the  structure  being  72ft.  6in.  It  rests  upon  a 
caisson  101ft.  long  by  69ft.  wide,  which,  when 
sunk  into  position,  was  filled  with  10,000  tons  of 
concrete.  The  lighthouse  erected  upon  this 
structure  is  of  red  and  white  granite,  and  rises  to 
a  height  of  54ft.  6in.,  its  diameter  at  the  bottom 
being  3Ift.,  gradually  reduced  to  16ft.  at  the 
summit,  and  the  lantern  has  a  diameter  of  10ft. 
Its  focal  plane  is  S3tt.  6in.  above  high  water. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  scheme  is  expected  to  be 
about  £548,000,  of  which  the  new  pier  just  com- 
pleted will  cost  £290,000,  including  the  round- 
head and  lighthouse.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  plans  by  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  H.  Hay  Wake,  M.Inst.C.E.,  who 
since  1878  has  been  the  engineer  to  the  Wear 
Commissioners. 


There  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Giles'  Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh,  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
Lindsay  Mackersy,  W.S.,  clerk  of  the  church  and 
parish.  The  memorial,  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  north  door,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
bronze  tablet,  which  in  its  brief  inscription  conveys 
a  sense  of  the  very  great  services  Mr.  Mackei-ay 
rendered  to  S*.  Giles's  during  his  lifetime.  The 
tablet  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Inches, 
of  Edinburgh. 

At  Cleator  Moor,  in  West  Cumberland,  onFiiday, 
the  unveiling  took  place  of  a  public  memorial  to 
commemorate  the  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Stirling,  of  Fairburn,  Muir  of  Ord,  Rosa-shire, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  well-kaown  Iron  Ore  Mines, 
Cleator  Moor.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  a 
monument  erected  in  the  Market  Square.  It  is  of 
Bilmoral  granite,  alternated  with  dark  grey  Rubialaw 
granite,  and  consists  of  a  fountain,  surmounted  by 
a  stork,  with  a  bill  erect  forming  the  water-jet. 
The  whole  is  elevated  upon  a  three-stepped  granite 
basement,  10ft.  Bin.  square.  The  urt)an  district 
council  are  inclosing  the  monument  with  an  iron 
fence  and  granite  kerb. 

The  town-hall  at  Wolverhampton,  built  in  1S71 
at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  is  being  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £15,81)0.  from  plans  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Beck, 
architect,  of  Wolverhampton. 

Two  memnrlal  windows  have  just  been  placed  in 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Malvern.  One  is  emblematic 
of  Purity  and  Charity,  and  the  other  has  as  a  sub- 
ject Christ  blessing  little  children. 

Subject  to  Parliamentary  powers  being  obtained 
next  BCision,  a  light  railway  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  railway  terminus  at  West  Kirby 
across  the  Dee  to  Rhyl,  Colwyn  Bay,  and  Llan- 
dudno to  the  North  Wales  coast,  reducing  the 
distance  from  Liverpool  in  point  of  time  by  more 
than  one-half.  The  project  will  involve  the  con- 
struction of  a  span  bridge  over  the  Dee  between 
five  and  six  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  intended  to 
carry  it  straight  across  from  the  Cheshire  side  over 
the  Tanskey  Rocks  or  Little  Eye,  joining  Flint- 
shire between  Mostyn  and  the  Point  of  Air,  pro- 
bably at  the  South  Sluice.  The  railway  will  then 
proceed  along  the  side  of  the  roid  through  Rhyl 
and  Colwyn  to  Llandudno.  The  engineering  side 
of  the  undertaking  has  been  allocated  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
DivisoD,  ot  London,  and  the  surveyors  are  Messrs. 
Boult,  Son,  and  Maples,  of  Liverpool. 

At  St.  John's  Church,  Woolwich,  a  memorial 
organ,  built  by  Messrs.  W.  Hill  and  Son,  was 
dedicated  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Peterborouoh  Cathedrax.  —  The  soldiers' 
memorial  window  now  inserted  in  Peterborough 
Cathedral  West  Front  will  be  unveiled  by  Lord 
Roberts  on  Tuesday  next.  The  subjects  are  Peada, 
the  founder  of  the  early  church  at  Peterborough, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Andrew,  to  whom  the 
church  was  dedicated,  and  St.  Ethelwold,  of  local 
renown.  These  form  the  upper  tier.  In  the  lower 
five  are  St.  George,  St.  Michael,  St.  Alban,  Joshua, 
and  Gideon,  warriors,  who  are  typical  of  the 
Memorial  character  of  the  window.  In  the  stone 
arcade  below  are  brass  tablets  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  local  fallen  in  the  South  African  War. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A. 


The  Bishop  ot  Oxford  opened,  last  week,  new 
schools  for  the  parish  ot  St.  Mary  and  St.  John, 
Oxford.  The  cost  of  the  block  with  the  site  was 
rather  more  than  £6,000. 

The  Aston  District  Council  had  a  special  meeting 
recently  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Tramways 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  electrification  of  the 
tramways  in  the  district.  The  committee  had  con- 
sidereJ  two  alternative  schemes,  and  recommended 
that  a  double  line  of  tramway  be  constructed  along 
Aston-road  from  the  city  boundary,  Aston-road 
North,  andLichfield-road,  with  a  single  line  under 
the  railway  bridge  at  Aston  station,  and  a  double 
line  of  tramway  m  Victoria-road  from  the  Vine  Inn 
to  the  Six  Ways,  the  work  to  be  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Trentham,  of  Birmingham,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £32,500.    The  report  was  adopted. 

In  continuation  of  their  plan  to  form  a  new  street 
from  the  pier  to  the  railway-station,  the  corpora- 
tion of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  have  resolved  to 
purchase  additional  property  along  the  line  of  route. 
The  engineers  for  the  new  reservoir  at  West  Baldwin 
reported,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  town  council  of 
Douglas,  that  136,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  had 
been  placed  in  the  embankment,  leaving  36,000 
cubic  yards  still  to  be  done.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  men  are  employed.  The  outlay  has  been 
£51,676.  The  value  of  the  work  done,  based  on  the 
original  price  in  the  engineer's  estimate,  is  £35,593. 

The  buildings  connected  with  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  the  east  end  of  Glasgow  were 
inaugurated  last  week.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  main  hall  of  the  perminent  buildings, 
which  are  situated  off  Whitehill-street,  in  Dennis- 
toun.  The  guarantee  fund  amounts  to  nearly 
£15,000.  The  spaces  for  exhibits  have  been  largely 
taken  up,  and  most  of  the  leading  industries,  not 
only  ot  Glasgow,  but  ot  Scotland  and  part  of 
England,  will  be  represented. 

The  Committee  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  have  erected  on  the  site  of  its  new 
buddiug  on  the  Fens  an  experimental  structure, 
consisting  mainly  of  a  large  movable  skylight  some 
50tt.  above  the  ground,  which  is  to  be  used  for 
determining  the  best  position  and  the  best  Lighting 
for  the  skylight  of  the  future  picture-gallery. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  approved  ot  the  plans  for 
theconstructionoftramways,  ontheconduitsystemot 
electric  traction,  from  Camberwell  Green  to  near  the 
junction  of  Lordship  Lane  and  Crystal  Palace-road, 
as  well  as  of  a  line  at  Denmark  Hill,  connecting  the 
above  with  the  tramway  through  Coldharhoor-lane, 
promoted  by  the  London  County  Council. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  City 
Council  on  Friday,  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee relative  to  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  the  Newcastle  Quay,  at  an  expenditure  ot 
£559,000.  The  plans  and  report  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  EJge,  the  city  engineer. 

The  chairman  of  the  Hendon  Urban  District 
Council  dedicated  on  Wednesday  the  public  park  for 
Hendon,  which  has  tieen  purchased  by  the  local 
authority  at  a  cost  of  about  £7.500.  Comprising 
30  acres,  the  ground  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
parish. 

The  ancient  church  of  Lady  St.  Mary,  Wareham, 
Dorset,  was  reopened  on  Friday,  after  restoration 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Crick- 
may  and  Sons,  architects,  of  Westminster  and 
Weymouth.  The  whitewashed  ceiling  has  been 
removed,  and  a  new  open  roof  provided.  P^" 
pendicular  in  character,  with  moulded  principals, 
purlins,  and  wind  braces,  the  whole  in  pitch-pme, 
covered  with  slates.  The  removal  of  the  ceilmg  has 
brought  to  light  a  small  east  window,  which  will  be 
filled  with  stained  glass  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Percy  Bacon  Brothers. 

Mr.  Alfred  Leader,  of  Kingsthorpe,  Church-roadi 
Forest-hill,  who  died  on  August  7  last,  aged49 
years,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Williams  and  Co., 
of  Diuorwic  Slate  Wharf,  Rotherhithe,  marble, 
slate,  and  cement  merchants,  left  estate  valued  at 
£36,264  19d.  gross,  and  the  net  personality  at 
£3,j,432  143.  6d.  The  testator,  besides  family  be- 
quests, "ave  to  two  clerks  in  the  employ  ot  his  htm 
£.500  each,  to  two  other  cleiki  £200  each,  to  an 
offi  e  boy  C25,  and  £15  each  to  two  carmen. 
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PROPOSED     TOWN     CHURCn     TOR     THE     MIIILAXDS. 

This  scheme  includes  much  of  the  existing  fabric, 
although  the  work  really  comprised  the  practical 
reconstruction  of  the  entire  church.  When 
finished,  the  building  wiU  present  an  entirely 
different  character  to  the  present  one,  and  will 
make  an  eminently  well  adapted  arrangement  for 
modern  church  services.  The  interior  is  broadly 
treated  with  good  fields  of  wall  and  roof  space  for 
decoration,  the  crossing  being  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  The  high  altar  is  brought  forward  in  the 
apse,  as  it  should  be  for  appropriate  effect,  a 
massive  stone-built  screen  supporting  a  range  of 
statues  being  located  between  the  sanctuary  and 
the  organ,  which  is  placed  eastward  of  the  screen 
on  either  side  of  the  apse.  The  choir  stalls, 
however,  occupy  the  usual  position — ni^rth  and 
■south  of  the  presbytery.  Mr.  Walter  Aston, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester  and  Macclesfield,  is 
the  architect.  The  interior  shown  by  our  double- 
page  plate  is  by  Mr.  John  Langham. 

COL-XTY    OF    LAX  AUK     MIDDLE     W.IRD    DISTRICT 
OFFICES,    HAMILTOX. 

This  building  has  lately  been  erected  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Middle  Ward  of  the  County.  The 
site  adjoins  the  Old  County  Buildings  and  Court- 
houses, with  which  the  new  offices  are  designed 
to  correspond  ;  but  in  the  new  work  the  details 
are  treated  more  freely.  The  stone  in  the 
building  is  a  cream-coloured  sandstone  from 
Auchenheath  Quarry,  and  the  staircase  is  of  a 
.greyish-white  sandstone  from  Overwood  (Juarry, 
both  in  Lanarkshire.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Alex! 
•Cullen,  of  Brandon  Cihambers.  Hamilton.  We 
shall  at  an  early  date  give  the  committee-room 
of  the  same  building. 

■OUT-Bl-ILDINGS,    PORTERS   PARK,   SHEXLEY,    HERTS. 

The  exterior  of  the  Cowhouse  i3  faced  with  cement, 
roughcast.  The  walls  in  the  courtyard  are  built 
in  white  FJettons  with  red  brick  dressings.  The 
roof  is  of  Tilberthwaite  slates.  The  turret,  which 
is  of  oak,  is  surmounted  by  a  copper  dome  with  a 
wrought  iron  vane  and  copper  finial.  The  builders 
were  Jlessrs.  Simpson  and  Son,  of  48,  Paddington- 
street,  W.  The  Electric  Light  Engine  House  is 
built  in  Luton  grey  bricks  with  red  brick  dress- 
ings, and  roofed  with  green  slates.  Accomodation 
18  provided  on  the  first  floor  for  a  resident 
engineer.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Son,  of  48,  Paddington-street.  W.  The 
Cottages,  buUt  for  farm  labourers, "are  constructed 
of  red  brick  and  half-timber  work,  and  roofed 
with  hand-made  tiles.  The  builders  were  Messrs 
Boff  Bros.,  of  Park-street,  St.  Albans.  The 
fetud  Farm  is  built  in  white  Flettons  with  red 
brick  dressings  and  roofed  with  old  tiles.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Jfiskin  and  Sons,  of  St 


Albans.  The  above  were  erectei  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Harold  Cooper,  and  the  originals  of 
our  reproductions  were  exhibited  in  this  year's 
Royal  Academy. 

"FAWSIDE,"     Cl'RRIEML'IU    END,    COLIN'TOS'. 

This  house,  which  has  recently  been  erected  for 
Mr.  J.  G.  Scott,  is  built  of  Lancashire  pressed 
bricks,  with  Riabon  tile  roof;  half-timber  is 
painted  black,  but  barge-boards,  windows,  &c., 
are  ivory  white.  The  house  is  so  arranged  that 
the  kitchen  and  servants'  rooms  overlook  only 
the  kitchen  garden.  Mr.  Edward  C.  H.  Maid- 
man,  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  architect. 


NEW    PREMISES, 


DARWEN    STREET, 

being     carried 


BLACKBIKN. 


This  building  is  being  carried  out  for  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Limited,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Stones  and  Stones, 
architects,  Richmond-terrace,  Blackburn,  and 
North  John-street,  Liverpool,  by  Messrs.  E. 
Lewis  and  Sons,  builders,  Grimshaw  Park,  Black- 
burn. The  chief  elevations — viz.,  to  Darwen- 
street  and  Market  Street-lane — are  faced  with  local 
stone,  and  all  the  dressings  are  also  from  the  local 
quarry,  known  as  Butler  Delph.  This  utone  is  a 
bright  yellow  in  colour,  and  stands  the  trying 
weather  conditions  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
country  very  well  indeed.  The  floors  are  all  fire- 
resisting,  and  all  the  walls  of  good  Gubstantial 
thickness.  The  main  roofs  are  to  be  covered 
with  grey-green  slates  from  Kirkby  Ireleth 
(iuarries.  The  tower  roof  will  be  covered  with 
copper. 

NEW    PREMISES    FOR    THE    MIDDLETON    CORPORATION 
FOR    POST    OFFICE    AND    TENEMENT    OFFICES. 

This  building  is  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  ilessrs.  Stones  and  Stones,  archi- 
tects, Richmond-terrace,  Blackburn,  and  North 
John-street,  Liverpool.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide on  the  ground  floor  the  post-office  for  Middle- 
ton,  and  on  the  upper  floors  will  be  offices  for 
letting.  Part  of  these  will  probably  be  occupied 
by  the  Corporation  officials.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Peters  and  Sons,  of  Rochdale,  has  been 
accepted  for  carrying  out  the  work. 

PRIZE    design    FOR    A    VILLA. 

This  design  was  awarded  the  first  *prize  at  the 
National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  held  at  Lanelly  last 
month.  The  only  conditions  issued  were  that 
special  reference  was  to  be  given  to  sanitation  and 
ventilation,  and  the  cost  was  not  to  exceed  £750 
Percy  Thomas. 


OHIPS. 

The  new  public  baths  at  Bramley,  Leeds,  are 
approaching  completion.  They  comprise  a  large 
swimming-bath,  first  and  second-class  slipper-baths 
for  both  sexes,  and  a  Russian  bath.  The  swimming 
and  first-class  slipper-baths  are  provided  with 
shower-baths.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Lane  Fox, 
Leeds  and  Dewsbury. 

Queen's-street  Wesleyan  Church,  Scarborough, 
after  having  been  closed  Tor  five  months,  and 
undergone  extensive  improvements,  at  an  outlay  of 
£3,000,  has  been  reopened. 

The  authorities  at  Windsor  Castle  are  engaged  in 
the  reconstruction  of  drainage  works  prior  to  His 
Majesty's  arrival  for  his  November  visit. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Price,  M.In3t.C.E.,  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  has  held  an 
inquiry  at  Braj^  Co.  Wicklow,  respecting  an  appli- 
cation of  the  urhan  district  council  for  sanction  to  a 
loan  of  18,500  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
carry  out  schemes  under  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Acts.  It  was  stated  that  in  one  of 
the  districts  of  Bray  6U  labourers'  dwellings  had  been 
taken  down  as  being  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
With  regard  to  Little  Bray,  81  families  had  only  one 
room  each.  In  Purcell's  Field  200  persons  occupied 
36  houses.  As  regards  sanitary  arrangements, 
126  labourers'  dwellings  in  Bray  had  no  sanitary 
accommodation  whatever. 

New  schools  are  about  to  be  built  in  Lomax- 
street,  Rochdale,  in  connection  with  St.  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  The  schools  will  accom- 
modate 640  children  in  three  departments,  and  will 
cost  about  £6,000. 

The  bridge  constructed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  between  Trenton  and  Morrisville 
across  the  Delaware  River  has  just  been  opened 
for  eastbound  traffic.  The  length  of  the  new  struc- 
ture is  1,080ft.,  and  its  width  55ft.  The  bridge  is 
wide  enough  for  four  parallel  tracks.  The  actual 
coat  was  £200,000  sterling  ;  but  about  half  a  million 
sterling  additional  was  spent  on  approaches  and  in 
removing  several  grade  crossings. 


COMPETITIONS. 

BiiiEFoRD. — At  Monday's  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Bideford  correspondence  wis  read 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  town  clerk 
and  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Birmingham,  whose  com- 
petitive plans  for  free  library  and  municipal 
offices  were  recently  accepted,  in  reference  to  the 
big  increase  in  the  price  of  the  tenders  over  the 
estimated  cist.  The  town  clerk,  writing  Mr. 
Dunn,  said  the  council  were  surprised  to  find  that 
some  of  the  tenders  exceeded  nine  thousand 
pounds,  the  local  tenders— Messrs.  Ellis,  £6,300, 
and  Messrs.  Glover,  £0,215  lis. — being  the 
lowest.  They  desired  to  draw  hia  attention  to 
the  fact  that  his  estimate  was  a  total  of  £6,130. 
Deducting  from  this  the  clerk  of  the  works' 
salary,  architect's  commission,  cost  of  loan  and 
premiums,  &c  ,  it  would  be  seen  that  after  allow- 
ing £.500  for  extras,  the  lowest  tender  was  about 
£600above  hisfigures.  Even  then  the  sum  included 
in  his  (Mr.  Dann's)  £2,000  for  library  fixtures  was 
not  t  »ken  into  account .  The  council  were  desirous  of 
di3CussiDgthematterwithhim,but  in  the  mean  time 
they  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  in  any  way 
possible  to  cut  down  the  figures  without  materially 
impoverishing  the  buildings.  In  conclusion,  the 
town  clerk  added  that  the  financial  question  was 
a  very  important  one,  and  the  council  would  not 
care  to  embark  on  any  scheme  involving  an  out- 
Jay  of  more  than  £6,000  to  include  all  outgoings. 
Mr.  Dunn,  in  reply,  said  the  difference  in  the 
several  tenders  might  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  ways  it  would  cost  builders  from  a 
distance  mere  to  do  the  work  than  it  would  firms 
nearer  home.  Although  originally  he  did  not 
expect  his  estimate  of  £6,130  to  be  exceeded,  there 
had  since  arisen  several  matters  ([uitj  unforeseen 
in  connection  with  the  buildings,  site,  &o.,  which 
would  to  some  extent  account  for  the  additional 
cost.  It  might  be  possible  to  omit  a  few  items 
without  impoverishing  the  buildings,  but  they 
were  not  many.  .Vfter  tome  discussioa  the 
question  was  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

Heune  Hill,  S.E. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Lambeth  Borough  Council,  a  report  was  received 
from  the  Libraries  Committee  recommending  the 
issue  of  advertisements  inviting  designs  for  the 
new  Heme  Hill  library  buildings,  the  applicants 
to  be  limited  to  architects  residing  in  Lambeth. 
Originally  the  proposal  was  to  give  the  work  to 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  but  the 
council  referred  the  matter  back,  so  that  many 
designs  could  be  seen  and  a  selection  made.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

Madrid. — Competitive  designs  are  invited  for 
a  casino,  to  be  built  in  Alcada-street,  one  of  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  Madrid.  A  premium  of 
20,000  pesetas  (about  £830  sterling)  is  offered  for 
the  plan  placed  first.  "  Should  the  author  of  the 
project  be  a  Spaniard,"  the  official  report  states, 
"  he  will  be  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
works,  with  the  fees  and  under  the  conditions 
that  are  fixed  hereafter.  If  a  foreigner,  besides 
the  20,000  pesetas  offered  for  the  property  of  the 
project,  he  will  re'eive  7,600  pesetas,  half  of  the 
fees  assigned  for  the  direction  of  the  works,  the 
society  being  at  liberty  to  appoint  any  Spanish 
architect  to  take  charge  of  them."  The  managing 
committee  invite  designs  to  be  sent  in  by  Dec.  15, 
and  each  project  must  include  a  specification, 
plans,  tender,  and  estimate. 


The  promenade  from  Seacombe  to  New  Brighton, 
which  has  recently  been  completed,  is  over  two 
miles  in  length,  and  the  three  ferries  are  linked 
together  without  a  break.  The  construction  ot  the 
Seacombe  extension  occupied  about  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  Parliamentary  estimate  of  th3  cost  was 
£15,000,  aad  the  expenditure  comes  well  within  that 
figure. 

The  memorial  to  be  erected  at  Chatham  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  who  fell  in 
the  South  African  War  will  take  the  form  ot  an 
arch,  similar  to  the  Crimean  Memorial  Arch  wliich 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Royal  Engineer  Bar- 
racks. A  site  for  the  memorial  has  been  chosen  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Institute  at  Brompton. 
A  monument  to  include  four  large  bronze  effigies  of 
Boers,  brought  home  from  South  Africa  by  Lord 
Kitchensr,  was  originally  proposed  ;  but  in  defer- 
ence to  a  wish  expressed  by  many  members  of  the 
corps,  this  idea  has  now  been  abandoned.  The  four 
effigies  were  a  part  of  an  intended  memorial  to  Mr. 
Kruger  at  Pretoria. 

The  town  council  of  Devonport  have  passed,  mm. 
con.,  a  resolution  stating  that  where  a  contractor 
fails  to  observe  the  standard  rate  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour  he  shall  be  fined  £5  for  every  £100  in  th_ 
V  due  ot  a  contract  up  to  £1,000. 
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Sept.  25,  1903. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselvea  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 

our  coirespondenta.      All    communicationa  should  be 

drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as   there  are  many 

claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawing  and  all 

commumcations  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 

Bhould  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  BaiLDisa 

News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passiige,  Strand. 

W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.    Delay 

is  not  unfrequentlj?  otherwise  cjiused.    All  drawings  and 

other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors"  risks,  and 

the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 

unsought  contributdona. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stband  NEwspiPBB  Compajit,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address :— "  Timeserver,  London.*' 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
12a.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXEX.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 

XLix.,  Lin.,  Lxi.,  Lxn.,  Lxrv.,  lxv.,  lxvi. 
Lx-vn..  Lxvm.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  lxxu.,  Lxxrn., 

LXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXVn.,  LXXIX.. 
LXXX..  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXn.  may  stiU  be  obtained 
at  the  aame  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 
Haiadsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  BaiLDiso  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  23.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  Gs.  Od.  (or  a3fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  63.  Od, 


ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  Ss.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
DdCiscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  applicalioa 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  "Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  On'e  SniLLisa  for  Twbsty-foub  "Words, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  AU  Situation 
Advertisements  vutst  be  prepaid. 

•*•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advei-tiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  ia  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "Situations.") 


Rjites  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  oh  appUcation 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  aerial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Eeceised.— "W.  H.  and  Co.— M.  R.  S.— K.  L.— I.  G  T  - 
G.  O.  B.— M.  A.  P.-L.  I.  T.-H.  W.  and  Son. 


— » » ♦ — 

SWANSEA.  COMPETITION  FOR  HOUSING 

THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sir,— In  Juno  last  designs  were  sent  in  for  this 

competition.      Have   any  of  your   readers  heard 

anything  of  a  result  or  decision  r    Is  this  "  affair ' ' 

to  add  another  story  to  the  mighty  monument  of 

bogus  competitions;' — I  am,  &c., 

Sept.  22.  Ad.  Rem. 
*-^^^» 

The  King  has  promised  to  present  a  new  lectern 
to  Portsmouth  Parish  Church,  now  undergoing 
restoration.  The  lectern  will  be  of  gunmetal"  and 
will  be  the  only  one  made  of  that  material  in  any 
church. 

The  City  Corporation  has  purchased  for  its  per- 
manent collection  of  pictures  at  the  Guildhall  Art 
Gallery  a  painting  entitled  "  Mowing  Bracken," 
from  the  brush  of  Mr.  H.  La  Thaugue,  A.R.A. 
The  picture,  which  has  been  hung  in  one  of  the 
upper  galleries,  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy. 


5ntcrcommitnicatt0n* 


QVS^TIO^''S. 
[12007.]— Electrical.— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  which  is  the  best  book  on  electric  wiring  and  lighting 
generally  (elementary)  .'—A.  G.  S. 

[1200S.]— Normandy.— What  are  tlie  best  places  to 
visit  upon  tbe  adjacent  ra;ualand  during  a  short  sojourn 
in  Jersey  ?  I  believe  facilities  offered  for  crossing  from 
the  latter  island  via  Oorey   are   excellent. —An  Archi- 

TECTUllAL  TrU-PER. 


ItEFLIES. 

i:i200S.]— Private   Street   Works:  Apportion- 

ments-— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  A  should  pay  for 
H2ft.  run,  the  width  to  be  half  that  of  the  bottle  neck. 
The  return  measurements  should  not  be  charged.— H. 

Lo\EGR0VE. 

[12004.]  -  Reservoir.— You  can  see  in  most  libraries 
Longman's  "  Notes  on  Building  Construction."  Part  4 
has  what  you  want,  chap,  xiv.,  Retaining-walls  for  Water. 
There  are  many  pages  worth  perusing,  rules  and  illustra- 
tions.— REiiEST's  Park. 

[12004.]— Reservoir.— I  would  su?ge.stto  "G.  W.  C' 
that  he  should  cover  his  reservoir  and  construct  it  entirely 
with  cement  concrete.  If  he  likes  to  pay  me  a  visit,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  show  him  three  tanks  that  I  have  con- 
structed in  this  material  that  answer  extremely  well. 
The  whole  of  the  tinks  I  refer  to  are  above  ground,  and 
are  constructed  with  cement  concrete  walls  Gin.  thick  and 
floor  Sin.  thick.  I  think  "  G.  W.  C."  would  find  this  mode 
of  construction  not  only  very  satisfactory,  but  cheaper 
than  any  other  material  he  can  employ.  If  "  G.  W.  C." 
likes  to  communicate  with  me,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
him  full  details.  I  send  herewith  a  sample  of  the  material 
I  have  u:^ed  for  you  to  forward  to  your  correspondent.- 
Henry  Kettleby.  Barton  Court,  Abingdon. 

[If  the  querist  sends  on  three  stamps  and  his  address 
we  will  send  him  the  sample. — En.  "  B.N."] 

[12005.]  — Pastel.— A  Pastel  is  a  crayon  made  of  a 
paste  composed  of  a  colour  ground  with  gum  water.  A 
crayon  is  made  uf  compressed  chalk  or  coloured  earths. — 
Reuent's  Park. 

[120O5.1  -Pastel.— There  is  really  very  little  diif-irence 
between  the  two.  The  word  crayon  means  cliilk.  Black 
crayons  are  of  Italian  black  chilk.  a  white  crayon  of 
French  chalk,  and  some  of  red  chalk  are  made  in  France. 
The  word  pastel  means  a  little  roll  or  cake,  and  is  made 
of  fine  pipeclay,  gum-water,  and  the  required  pigment. — 
H.  L. 

[12306.]— Distance  -of  Adjoining  Buildings.— 

If  you  get  small  work  on"  Jjii^ht  and  Air,"  by  B.  Fletcher, 
of  B.  T.  Batsford,  Hig'a  Holborn.  you  wdl  see  many 
points  given.  Lateral  obstruction  deilt  with,  p.  107, 
which  seems  to  fit  in  with  your  case.  The  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  light  is  dealt  with  p.  SO.  Angle  of  45'  from 
point  of  sul  of  window  to  line  of  eaves  of  adjoining 
owner  was  generally  taken  as  a  fair  guide  ;  but  it  is  not 
always  adopted  by  the  Courts,  as  you  will  find.  BoSk. 
well  illustrated. —Rkhext's  Park. 

[12005] -Distance  of  Adjoining  Buildings  — 
In  the  County  of  London  buildings  can  be  placed  quite 
close  together  so  long  as  they  do  n  it  touch  ;  but  it  is  very 
foolish,  as  the  space  between  the  walls  is  a  receptacle  for 
damp  and  wet.  In  the  provinces  some  of  the  by-laws 
provide  for  parapets  within  a  certain  distance.  In  any 
position,  if  the  buildings  must  be  placed  close  together, 
one  wall  only  should  be  built  as  a  party-wall,  with  a 
parapet  for  the  requisite  height  above  the  roofs.  Every 
man  has  the  right  to  build  to  the  full  extent  of  his  own 
land,  except  in  the  case  of  frontage  lines.— H.  Lovii- 


The  German  arch;i3ological  expedition  to  the 
island  of  Cos,  in  the  ..E_5ean  Sea,  has  discovered  on 
the  walls  of  a  newly-unearthed  building  some 
account  of  the  famous  ancient  medical  school  of  Cos. 

The  work  in  (-onnection  with  the  erection  of  a  new 
bridge  across  the  River  Tay  at  Kinclaven,  Perth- 
shire, near  the  foot  of  the  famous  Beech  Hedge  on 
the  IWCarquis  of  Lansdowne's  IMeikleour  estate,  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  weeks  past.  The  bridge, 
which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  ferry  boat  at 
present  in  use,  will  consist  of  six  concrete  arches, 
with  stone  facings  and  parapets  and  concrete  coping, 
and  will  have  a  roadway  liift.  wide.  The  whole 
work  has  been  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Young, 
Ltd.,  railway  contractors,  (Uasgow.  T'he  plans  are 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  C.E.,  and  advice  in  their  pre- 
paration was  given  by  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry.  The 
bridge  will  cost  £6,000. 

The  Chepstow  Urban  District  Council  have  in- 
structed Mr.  Harry  W".  Taylor,  A.M.I.C.E.,  to 
thoroughly  examine  and  value  the  works  and  under- 
taking of  the  Chepstow  Water  Company,  with  a 
view  to  purchasing  them. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Joyce  and  Co.,  Whitchurch,  Shrop- 
shire, have  received  instructions  to  mike  a  striking 
clock  with  three  illuminated  dials,  for  Wootton 
Hall,  near  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  the  residence  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  Bourke.  The  same  firm  have  just 
completed  the  fixing  of  a  large  clock  at  Pitminster 
Church,  Somerset. 

Mr.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.,  having  acquired  the 
lands  of  Thornliebauk,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Crum,  M.P.,  has  presented 
130  acres  of  picturesque  land  as  a  public  park  for 
Glasgow.  The  grounds  are  situate  five  miles  south 
of  (llasgow  Royal  Exchange,  and  cost  the  donor, 
together  with  the  mansion  which  ia  included  iu  the 
gift,  £24,000. 


STATUES,    MEMORIALS,    &c. 

Crathie,  N.B. — A  Queen  Victoria  memorial  was 
unveiled  by  the  King  on  Sunday  at  the  compara- 
tively new  parish  church  of  Crathie,  in  which 
Royalty  ia  accustomed  to  attend  Divine  service 
while  the  Court  ia  in  residence  at  Balmoral  Castle. 
Quite  recently  his  Majesty  substituted  for  its  blue 
slates  a  roofing  of  red  tilea,  while  within  the  edifice 
he  has  erected  memorials  to  his  mother  as  well  as  to 
his  late  brother  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
and  his  late  sister  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Ger- 
many. In  addition,  he  has  finished  off  the  pulpit 
with  a  canopy  of  carved  wood.  The  memorial  to 
Queen  Victoria  takes  the  form  of  a  portrait  bust,  set 
in  a  niche  on  the  face  of  the  massive  granite  pillar 
that  marks  the  angle  of  the  choir  and  the  south 
transept,  in  which  is  the  Royal  pew,  the  very  pillar, 
by  the  way,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  the  late 
Queen  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  church  with 
her  own  hands  in  1893.  The  bust  itself  is  of  white 
Carrara  marble,  whilst  the  niche  and  its  supporting 
bracket  and  surmounting  canopy,  which,  like  the 
church  itself,  are  Scottish  Decorated  in  treatment, 
are  hewn  out  of  Aberdeenshire  granites  of  various 
hues,  the  greys  of  Deeside  and  the  corals  of  Donside 
being  intermixed.  The  leading  feature  in  the  com- 
position is  the  richly -carved  canopy,  pierced  with 
tracery  and  finished  with  a  battlemeuted  cornice. 
The  bust,  which  ia  the  work  of  Mr.  Emil  Fuchs,  of 
London,  represents  her  late  Majesty  wearmg  a  crown 
with  veil  falling  gracefully  on  to  the  shoulders  over 
the  robesand  theOrder  of  the  Thistle.  The  memorials 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and  the 
Empress  Frederick  consist  of  medallion  portraits  let 
into  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  south  or  Royal 
transept,  adjoining  the  tiny  stained-glass  window 
inserted  in  the  church  by  Queen  Victoria  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  medallions  of 
white  statuary  marble  are  so  disposed  as  to  fill  in 
the  upper  part  of  an  oblong  tablet  of  dark  grey 
marble  framed  in  Caen  stone.  The  new  oaken 
puljiit  canopy,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
wrought-iron  and  brass  chain,  harmonises  with  the 
architecture  of  the  church,  and  bears  around  its 
sides  the  emblems  of  the  New  Testament  writers  in 
proper  colours. 


CHIPS. 

The  20th  general  annual  report  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  section  131  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
liSS3,  just  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  paper,  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  failures  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  of  106.  In  the  building  trades  the 
failures  showed  a  total  for  the  year  of  £621,154,  a 
decrease  of  £121,011  on  the  previous  year's  return. 

Glasgow  University  Court  have  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  present  extension  operations,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  £100,000,  without  altering  the  sites 
or  designs,  as  requested  by  an  influential  opposition. 

Liskeard  Corporation  has  purchased  theTrehawke 
estate  for  the  sum  of  £2,570. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  municipal  offices 
which  are  being  erected  for  the  corporation  of  Crewe 
was  laid  on  Wednesday  by  the  Mayor  of  Crewe. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  with  furniture,  will 
be  about  £18,000.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare,  P.A.A.. 
F.R.I.B.A.,  whose  design,  selected  in  competition, 
was  illustrated  in  the  Building  News  for  May  S  , 
of  this  year  by  elevation,  plan,  and  perspective,  is  the 
architect. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Corporation  on 
Monday,  Mr.  George  Fearnley  Carter,  who  has  for 
four  years  acted  as  assistant  engineer  to  the  corpora- 
tion, and  who  has  had  previous  experience  at  Leeds, 
was  elected  chief  borough  engineer.  The  com- 
mencing salary  is  £800  per  annum,  rising  to  £1,000 
in  two  years. 

The  first  tenants  of  the  new  market  hall  for  Leeds 
opened  their  shops  on  Saturday  morning,  though 
not  for  six  or  seven  months  will  the  building  be  com- 
pleted. The  hall  is  being  erected  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Leeming  and  Leeming  at  a  cost  of  about 
£100.000.  We  have  illustrated  the  hall  in  our 
issues  of  April  26,  June  21,  and  Sept.  13,  1901. 

Lord  Windsor,  the  First  Commissioner  of  his 
Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  hM 
appointed  Mr.  Louis  Parkes,  M.D.,  to  succeed  the 
late  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield  as  consulting  sanitary 
adviser  to  the  department. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  will  consecrate,  on 
Wednesday  in  next  week,  the  30th  inst.,  the  church 
of  AU  Saints,  near  Windlesham,  which  has  been 
built  by  Mrs.  Christie  in  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Christie,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.    Hodgson,    the    Director  of    Railway  Con-   ^1 
struction.  Public  Works  Department,  Government   m 
of  India,    has   issued  a    circular    to  all  engineers  m 
employed  on  large  works,  with  time  and  oppor-   (J 
tunity  at  their  disposal,  asking  them  to  experiment 
with    a    process    just    discovered   in    America  for 
increasing  the  tenacity  of  clay  by  mixing  it  with  the 
liquid  obtained  from  boiled  straw. 


Sept.  25,  1903. 
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LBQAL  INTELI^IOBNOB. 

BHADrOED  ClIV  COEPOEATIOX     StEEET   Im1>R0TE- 

ilEXTS.— At  the  town-hall,  Bradford,  on  Friday, 
September  IS,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  W.  Wellsted, 
Mem. lost. C.E.,  of  Hull,  sat  as  sole  umpire  to  deter- 
mine the  price  to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Hameyer  and 
others  in  respect  of  their  interest  as  owners  of 
certiin  property  in  Church  Bank,  Bradford,  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  Church  Bank.  The  claimants* 
counsel  was  Mr.  Ernest  Pollock,  instructed  iiy  Mr. 
Elliott  Smith,  of  Mansdeld,  and  Mr.  W.  Waugh 
Tepresented  the  corporation,  instructed  by  the  town 
clerk.  The  claimants'  witnesses  were  Messrs.  F, 
Hameyer,  D.  Fell,  E.  Vullance,  F.S.I.,  Mansfield, 
S.  Jackson,  and  Thos.  Fenwick,  Leeds,  who  placed 
the  value  at  £1,929.  The  corporation  witnesses  were 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Woodhead,  Robt.  Hudson,  R. 
Armistead  Bradford,  who  valued  the  land  taken  and 
ih")  inj  iry  to  the  premises  left  at  £457.  Toe  umpire 
teserved  his  decision. 

In  ee  Lightdound,  Riobt,  and  Co.,  Litbbpool. 
— .\.  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Charles  Litham  and 
Rtlph  Norbury,  trading  together  as  Lightbound, 
Kigby,  and  Co.,  at  170,  Regent-road,  Liverpool, 
and  at  other  addresses,  timber  merchants,  and  also 
as  the  Saginaw  Lumber  Company,  of  8,  Victoria- 
street,  Liverpool,  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Exchange  Station  Hotel,  in  that  city.  Mr.  Harvey 
was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Denton,  chartered 
accountant,  presented  a  statement  of  affairs.  It 
showed  the  total  liabilities  to  be  £142,333  lOs.  5d., 
of  which  £7S,76l  were  unsecured,  and  of  this 
amount  £67,897  was  on  account  of  Lightbound, 
Kigby,  and  Co.,  and  £10,864  9s.  2d.  on  account  of 
tHe  separate  business  of  the  Saginaw  Lumber  Com- 
pany. The  creditors  fully  secured  were  £55,1  )6,  and 
the  amount  of  securities  held  bythemwasestimatedat 
X93,031.  Partly  secured  creditors  figured  for  £5,936, 
and  the  assets  held  by  them  stood  at  £4,966,  leaving 
a,  deficiency  of  £1,000.  The  total  net  assets  were 
returned  at  £80,143,  showing  a  surplus  over  the  net 
liabilities  of  £1,382.  Mr.  Denton  stated  that  the 
firm's  difficulties  appeared  to  have  been  brought 
About  by  their  purchase  and  development  of  a  large 
building  estate  at  Oakhill,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool, 
into  which  from  time  to  time  all  the  available 
resources  of  the  firm  had  been  diverted.  At  present, 
however,  only  about  one-third  of  the  estate  had 
Iteen  realised,  and  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
valuers  it  was  fully  worth  the  value  put  upon  it  in 
the  statement.  The  realisation  of  the  estate  would 
depend  mainly  on  the  manner  in  which  this  property 
was  dealt  with.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
■consider  the  whole  matter  and  report  to  the  meeting, 
which  was  adjourned  for  that  purpose  to  that  day 
week. 

In  EE  F.  E.  Best,  Ashford,  Kent.— Under  the 
failure  of  Frank  Edward  Best,  of  Ashford,  Eist 
Kent,  builder,  carrying  on  business  under  the  name 
or  style  of  "E.  Dryland  and  Co.,"  the  statement 
of  accounts  shows  gross  liabilities  amounting  to 
£1,773  133.  111.,  and  unsecured  liabilities  £505.  The 
met  assets  are  estimated  to  realise  £1,210  13s.  2d., 
thui  showing  a  surplus  of  £705  133. 2d.  The  causes 
of  failure  are  stated  to  be  losses  incurred  owing  to 
delay  in  obtaining  money  on  contiacts. 


A  new  Gospel  hall  in  Station-road,  Clevedon, 
Somerset,  was  opened  on  Friday.  It  is  faced  with 
Cittybrook  bricks  and  Penant  stone,  and  is  seated 
lor  250  persons.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Taylor  is  the 
architect  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Green  the  builder. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Fecitt,  of 
Blackburn,  who  had  lately  returned  from  an 
American  trip.  He  was  the  head  of  a  firm  of 
builders  and  contractors,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Blackburn  Town  Council. 

Birmingham  crematorium  is  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  complete,  anl  ready  to  be  put  into 
operation.  The  opening  ceremony  will  probably 
take  place  on  either  October  6  or  7,  when  it  is 
expected  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson  will  be  present. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Blackman,  M.I.C.E.,  who  has  for 
iour  years  been  electrical  engineer  to  the  Metro- 
politan borough  of  Poplar,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  electricity  committee  of  the  Bradford  Corpora- 
tion to  the  position  of  electrical  engineer,  formerly 
h"ld  by  Mr.  Chittock,  at  a  salary  of  £600  a  year. 
Mr.  Blackburn  is  33  years  of  age. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Honiton  have 
appointed  Mr.  Hayter,  kte  assistant  surveyor  of 
Bitterne,  Southampton,  to  the  post  of  borough 
eurveyor. 

St.  Chad's  Church,  Bensham,  Gateshead,  will  be 
openei  on  Tuesday  in  next  week.  Mr.  Bsall  is  the 
contractor  for  masonry,  the  woodcarving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hedley,  of  Newcastle,  while 
the  internal  east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  being  deco- 
t  Intel  in  fresco  secco  by  Mr.  J.  Eidie  Reid,  the 
su'iject  being  the  Annunciation. 

Th'.  town  coun-il  of  Musselburgh  have  adopted 
plans  by  Mr.  George  Landale,  their  borough  eiiiji- 
neer,  for  a  fever  hospital,  estimatel  to  cj3f£5,953, 
\  iKin^  at  the  rate  of  £375  pjr  bad. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AKD  SANITAKY 
MATTERS. 

BiEMiNQHAit  CORi'OEiTiON  Welsh  Wateewoek3. 
— The  council  of  tbe  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers visited  the  new  reservoirs  at  Rhayader,  on 
Wednesday  week,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  James 
Mmsergh,  F.R.S.,  engineer  to  these  new  water- 
works of  the  Birmingham  Corporation.  The  cor- 
poration have  acquired  45,000  acres  (71  square 
miles)  of  moorland  embracing  the  watersheds  of  the 
Elan  and  the  Claerwen  rivers  above  Rhayader,  Mid 
Wales,  and  are  taking  the  water  thence  80  miles  to 
Birminghau;.  It  is  expected  that  water  will  be 
supplied  from  the  new  source  in  July  of  next  year. 
The  scheme  when  carried  out  will  have  cost 
£5,000,000.  It  includes  the  construction  of  solid 
masonry  dams  wh'ch  back  up  the  water  of  the  two 
streams  into  a  series  of  lakes,  with"  the  head  of  one 
lake  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  next  higher  dam. 
The  lakes  are  used  for  the  supply  of  Birmingham 
and  for  compensation  to  the  riparian  owners  on  the 
river  Elan.  A  submerged  dam  retains  a  supply  of 
water  in  the  lowest  lake  for  the  special  use  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  total  storage  capacity  of  the  lake  is 
about  13,000  million  gallons,  and  when  full  they 
will  supply  both  the  compensation  water  and  the 
Birmingham  requirements  over  a  six  months' 
diought.  The  cast-iron  pipes  leading  to  Birming- 
ham are  calculated  to  suifice  for  the  supply  of 
1,000,000  persons,  but  the  tunnels  and  aqueducts 
are  sufficient  to  convey  water  for  3,000,000  persons 
when  the  whole  watershed  will  be  utilised. 

Wallasey  Supplied  with  Lake  Vtsnwy  Watee. 
— By  arrangement  with  the  Liverpool  Corporation  a 
supply  of  water  from  Lake  Vymwy,  Montgomery- 
shire, has  been  brought  to  an  existing  reservoir  at 
Gorae  Hill,  New  Brighton,  and  thence  is  carried  by 
mains  through  Wallasey  and  Seacombe,  where  a 
population  of  56,000  hitherto  furnished  with  water 
from  local  wells  in  the  red  sandstone  is  being  pro- 
vided for.  The  great  Vymwy  Aqueduct,  constructed 
ten  years  since  for  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  has 
been  tapped  at  Hatchmere,  and  from  that  point  a 
water  main,  21in.  in  diameter,  has  been  laid  to  the 
Wallasey  district.  This  branch  water  line  traverses 
a  distance  of  34  mile  f,  the  route  passing  from  Hatch- 
mere  through  the  Dalamere  Forest,  the  townships  of 
Manley,  Picton,  Stoke,  Wtiitby,  Hooton,  Hinderton, 
Woodchurch,  and  Leasowe,  into  Wallasey.  At  many 
points  of  the  route  the  main  is  carried  under  or  over 
brooks,  canals,  bridges,  and  railways.  Most  trouble 
was  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  Gowry  River  at 
Mickle  Trsfford,  the  main  being  finally  carried 
underneath  the  stream  by  a  siphon  pipe.  Another 
difficult  part  of  the  work  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Chester  and  Birkenhead  Railway  lines  at  Hooton. 
The  crown  of  the  road  bridge  at  this  busy  junction 
being  insufficient  to  carry  the  large  main,  the  latter 
has  been  split  into  a  series  of  smaller  pipes  for  the 
actual  crossing,  these  being  reunited  again  on  the 
other  side  of  the  railway  into  a  21in.  main,  whereby 
the  water  transport  is  continued  to  the  Wallasey 
boundary  in  Leasowe-road.  At  this  point  a  meter- 
house  has  been  erected,  and  therein  a  suitable  meter 
will  mechanically  reckon  the  toll  which  Wallasey 
must  pay  to  L-.verpool  for  the  Welsh  water.  From 
the  Leasowe  meter-house  the  main  is  continued  for 
the  present  to  the  existing  reservoir  at  Gorse  Hill. 
This  reservoir  is  capable  of  holding  only  2,000,000 
gallons,  but  alongside  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion a  reservoir  to  accommodate  nearly  4  J  million 
gallons  more,  and  here  eventually  the  Vyrnwy 
water  will  be  stored.  Under  the  agreement  with 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  Wallasey  borrowed  a 
sum  of  £145,000  to  provide  the  34  miles  of  main 
from  Hatchmere  to  Wajlasey,  and  the  Wallasey 
Urban  District  Council  borrowed  £17,5011  to  carry 
on  the  main  a  further  three  miles  through  their  own 
district  to  their  own  reservoirs.  That  £146,000  has 
to  be  repaid  by  Wallasey  in  thirty  years  at  the  rate 
of  6J  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  line  has,  however, 
actually  been  constructed  at  a  substantially  less 
figure  than  the  £146,000  originally  estimated  as  the 
cost.  Wallasey  has  agreed  to  take  of  the  Vyrnwy 
water  a  minimum-snpply  of  5OU,000gal.  a  day,  and 
to  pay  6d.  for  every  l.OOOgal.  Every  year,  there- 
fore, Wallasey  must  also  pay  to  Liverpool  for  water 
supplied  £4,562  lOs.  In  addition  to  these  two  items, 
Wallasey  has  to  repay  an  additional  annual  sum  of 
£2,259  on  account  of  loans  of  £27,000  for  the  Gorse 
Hill  new  reservoir  and  tower,  and  £21,000  for  the 
home  line  of  the  Vyrnwy  main  and  other  pipe  line 
extensions.  Wallasey  may  supply  other  districts 
with  the  Vyrnwy  water  on  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Liverpool,  which  is  not  to  be  unreasonably  with- 
held. Already  under  th'S  clause  Wallasey  has 
arranged  to  supply  the  Hoylake  Water  Cjmpiny 
if  and  when  necessary.  The  whole  work  of  laying 
the  21in.  water  main  from  Hitchmere  to  Wallasey, 
and  the  f  urlhir  three  miles  to  carry  on  the  supply  to 
the  resprvoir  and  high-level  water-tower  at  Gorse 
Hill,  New  Brighton,  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Holme  and  K'n?,  thii  contractors,  within  eighteen 
months.  The  Wallasey  portion  of  the  works  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Crowther,  water  engiueer  to  the  c  juncil,  who 
also  took  a  practical  pirt  in  tht  task  ot  surveying 
auJ  selecting  the  route  for  the  Vyrnwy  bianch  main. 


d^ttt  ©fRce  Cable. 


The  London  County  Council  has  decided  not 
to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  next  session  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  amendment  of  the 
Building  Acts.  The  somewhat  crude  Bill 
brought  forward  last  year  was  so  fiercely  assailed 
by  interested  parties  that,  as  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, it  was  withdrawn.  The  time  for  giving 
notice  of  such  a  measure  has  passed  by,  and,  in 
view  of  recent  expressions  of  opinion  at  County 
Hall,  no  request  will  be  made  to  suspend  the 
Standing  Orders.  The  Bill  is,  ho wever,  only  set 
on  one  side  for  a  while,  and  in  all  probability  a 
year  hence  the  committee  concerned  will  submit 
their  dralt  suggestions. 

Mil.  Akn'old-Foustee,  M.P..  will  open  the 
Autumn  Exhibition  at  the  Whitechapel  Art 
Gallery  on  Tuesday  week,  Oct.  6,  at  3.30  p.m. 
The  exhibition  will  illustrate  "  Shipping  "  on  its 
various  sides,  historical,  mechanical,  and  artistic. 
The  King  is  lending  models  and  pictures,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  more  than  twenty  models, 
amongst  which  are  some  of  his  famous  silver 
"  nefs."  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the 
United  Service  Institution,  and  the  corporations 
of  Ipswich  and  Liverpool  are  among  the  contri- 
butors, as  well  as  many  of  the  large  shipping 
companies.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
historical  development  of  shipbuilding,  and  many 
interesting  models  and  prints  of  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  centuries  have  been  promised.  The 
Director  would  welcome  any  offers  of  loans  of 
models  and  pictures  which  would  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  their  project  effectively.  The 
exhibition  will  entail  heavy  expenses,  and  dona- 
tions are  asked  for  fiom  those  interested  in  a 
subject  of  such  vital  national  importance  as  the 
shipping  industry. 

It  is  proposed  to  found  a  society  analogous  to 
those  already  existing  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  with 
the  object  of  presenting  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art  to  the  national  collections.  A  provisional 
body  has  been  formed  to  promote  this  object  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  meeting  will  be  held 
during  the  autumn,  when  definite  proposals  will 
be  made,  and  supporters  of  the  movement  will  be 
invited  to  nominate  a  council  and  an  executive 
committee.  The  scheme  has  received  sympathetic 
encouragement  from  the  heads  of  the  national 
collections.  Broadly  speaking,  the  proposal  is  to 
enrol  as  many  members  as  possible  by  whom  an 
annual  subscription  of  one  guinea  will  be  paid. 
It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  members  may  be 
willing  to  contribute  donations  in  proportion  to 
their  interest  and  means.  Such  donations  may 
be  allocated  to  any  of  three  separate  funds  : — (1) 
For  ancient  pictures  and  drawings,  (2)  for  other 
ancient  works  of  art,  (3)  for  modern  works  of  art. 
The  executive  wUl  appoint  purchasing  com- 
mittees, in  whom  a  certain  discretion  will  be 
vested.  From  time  to  time  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  issue  appeals,  inviting  contributions 
towards  the  acquisition  of  objects  of  unusual  im- 
portance. It  is  hoped  that  the  fund  may  become 
a  further  channel  through  which  gifts,  bequests, 
and  memorial  presentations  may  be  made  to  the 
national  collections.  The  difficulties  and  delays 
caused  through  large  committees  having  to 
sanction  the  purchase  of  any  single  work  of  art 
have  led  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  scheme 
to  provide  that  the  purchasing  committees  shall 
appoint  honorary  buyers,  to  whom  the  maximum 
of  discretion  will  be  delegated.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Beckett,  M.P.,  is  the  treasurer  pro  tern.,  and 
Messrs.  Isidore  Spielmann,  F.S.A.,  and  R.  C. 
Witt  are  the  hon.  secretaries,  pro  ten:.  The 
offices  are  at  47,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

A  USEFUL  series  of  articles  is  commenced  this 
week  in  the  Jl't-ikly  Times  and  Echo  on  "  London 
Charities,"  giving  much  information  never  before 
published  of  various  charities  in  connection  with 
the  various  London  parishes,  notably  Bethnal 
Green,  Battersea,  Bermoudsey,  Camberwell, 
Greenwich,  Hackney,  Himpstead,  Lambeth, 
Lewisham,  Limehouse,  Paddington.  Holborn, 
Aldgate,  Shoreditch,  St.  Luke's,  Westminster, 
Deptford,  Southwark, St. Pancras,  Covent  Garden, 
Whitechapel,  Wandsworth,  and  others.  It  is 
surprising  how  little  known  is  the  existence  of 
these  funds  by  those  for  whose  relief  they  were 
intended,  and  from  whom,  we  fear,  in  too  many 
cases  their  benefit  is  diverted. 

Some  months  ago  the  Monmouthshire  County 
Council  appaiuted  a  provision.il  ccmmittec  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  as 
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it  would  affect  the  Council.  The  committee 
appointed  Messrs.  Roherts  and  Swash,  architects, 
of  Newport,  Mon.,  to  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  voluntary  school  buildings  throughout  the 
county.  Their  report  was  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  the  provisional  committee  held  on  Friday.  It 
characterises  the  general  structural  condition  of 
these  schools  as  unsatisfactory.  The  probable 
cost  of  putting  the  buildings  into  proper  repair, 
as  required  by  the  Education  Department,  is  con- 
siderable, and  ranges  in  different  cases  from  £10 
to  £500. 

At  the  Associated  Portland  Cement  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  Jlr.  F.  A.  White  said  that  if  the 
"wisdom  and  statesmanship"  of  the  Govern- 
ment decided  that  duties  on  certain  foreign  im- 
ports were  desirable,  then  cement  was  an  article 
with  a  prior  claim  to  protection.  Economy,  he 
said,  had  been  accompanied  by  large  expenditure 
on  extensions  and  improvements  of  plant,  amount- 
ing last  year  to  £117,87'.',  and  this  expenditure 
will  have  to  continue  for  some  time.  So  with  the 
object  of  replenishing  the  diminished  working 
capital  the  directors  have  arranged  to  create 
£120,000  of  "  capital  expenditure  certificates," 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  to  be  paid  off 
in  12  months  instalments.  They  are  now  placing 
£100,000  of  these  certificates,  and  the  balance 
will  be  issued  as  and  when  required.  With 
reference  to  the  current  year  Mr.  White  antici- 
pated that  the  new  llotary  plant  at  Swanscombe 
would  have  a  very  important  and  advantageous 
bearing  upon  profits. 

The  School  of  Art  Wood-Carving,  South  Ken- 
sington, which  now  occupies  rooms  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  new  building  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Art  Needlework  in  Exhibition-road,  has  been  re- 
opened after  the  usual  summer  vacation,  and  we 
are  requested  to  state  that  some  of  the  free 
studentships  maintained  by  means  of  funds 
granted  to  the  school  by  the  Technical  Education 
Board  of  the  London  County  Council  are  vacant. 
The  day  classes  of  the  school  are  held  from  1 0  to 
1  and  2  to  5  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  from 
10  to  1  on  Saturdays.  The  evening  class  meets 
on  three  evenings  a  week  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. Forms  of  application  for  the  free  student- 
ships and  any  further  particulars  relating  to  the 
school  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  have  j ust  published 
a  "  Memoir  of  the  Geology  of  the  Country  around 
Torquay,"  price  2s.  In  this  memoir  is  a  full 
description  of  the  Devonian  strata  and  fossils, 
with  notes  on  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  diagrams 
illustrating  the  complicated  structure  of  the  area. 
The  New  Red  >Sandstone  Series,  including  the 
Watcombe  Clay,  and  overlying  conglomerates 
and  breccias  ;  the  cavern  deposits,  raised  beaches, 
and  submerged  forests,  are  likewise  described,  and 
there  is  a  brief  account  of  the  economic  products. 
The  memoir  is  intended  to  accompany  the  lin. 
map-sheet  350  (new  series)  which  was  published 
in  1898,  hand-coloured,  price  3s. 

0.\  the  property  of  Mr.  WingfieldDigby.M.P., 
at  Fifehead  Neville,  Dorset,  have  been  found 
some  remains  of  a  Roman  villa.  In  1S80  some 
indication  of  the  site  was  discovered  in  an 
elaborately-designed  mosaic  floor,  and  through 
the  action  of  Mr.  Digby,  who  has  borne  the  cost 
of  the  excavations,  the  remains  have  now  been 
brought  to  light.  They  include  several  large 
tesselated  floors,  the  tesseric  being  exceptionally 
small  and  of  artistic  design.  The  stone  founda- 
tions of  the  walls  of  the  villa  have  also  been  dis- 
closed, together  with  the  hypocaust  and  flues  by 
which  the  winter  living  room  was  warmed.  The 
excavations  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  Engleheart,  of 
Salisbury.  On  Wednesday  the  site  was  visited 
by  100  members  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club,  with 
Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  the  president. 

An  exhibition  of  building  improvements  and 
decorative  art  was  opened  at  the  Brighton 
j^cjuarium  on  Wednesday  by  the  Mayor.  It  has 
been  promoted  by  the  Aquarium  Committee,  with 
the  co-operation  of  an  advisory  committee  of  local 
architects,  presided  over  by  Mr.  C.  E.  CUayton. 
The  principal  object  in  view  is  to  show  the  whole 
process  of  building  in  a  series  of  illustrative  ex- 
hibits, a  specially  attractive  feature  being  the 
number  of  working  exhibits.  These  include  the 
printing  and  staining  of  artistic  wall-papers,  and 
the  process  employed  in  the  making  of  art  pottery, 
and  the  staining  of  glass  ;  another  corner  of  the 
exhibition  being  devoted  to  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  hammered  ironwork.  The  architects  of 
Brighton  have  filled  one  long  gallery  with  a  col- 
lection of  architectural  drawings,  and  the  opera- 


ting theatre  has  been  given  over  to  the  Municipal 
Technical  Schools  and  the  School  of  Art.  whose 
students  not  only  exhibit  specimens  of  their  work, 
but  are  also  seen  practically  engaged  in  terracotta 
modelling  and  in  executing  fancy  brick  arch  work 
and  other  branches  of  technical  instruction.  The 
exhibits  and  practical  working"  demonstrations 
occupy  the  whole  available  space  at  the  Aiiuarium. 
Medals  are  to  be  awarded,  and  the  task  of  allot- 
ting them  has  been  delegated  to  a  jury  of  local 
architects. 

Easton  .\nd  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Erith  and 
Westminster,  appear  to  be  in  difficulties.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Peat,  of  3,  Lothbury,  E.C.,  was  appointed 
on  the  16th  inst.  receiver  and  manager,  and  is 
carrying  on  the  business  under  the  direction  of 
the  Court.  He  is  responsible  for  all  orders  given 
by  him  subsequent  to  the  16th  inst.,  and  creditors' 
claims  previous  to  that  date  are  to  be  sent  to  him. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Saturday  (TO-.MOBnow). — Devon  and  Exeter  Architec- 
tural Society.  Excursion  to  Dartmouth. 
Visit  to  new  Naval  College  under  guidance 
of  Aston  Webb,  B.A.,  P.R.I.B.A.  Trains 
from  Exeter  at  8.40  a.m.  and  10.50  a.m., 
from  Millbay,  Plymouth,  at  10.30  a.m. 
10  40  a.m. 

Friday'.  — Architectural  Association.  Annual  meetin;?.; 
Address  by  the  President.  Henry  T. 
Hare,  F.E.I.B.A. ;  Presentation  of  Prizes. 
!l,  Conduit-street,  W.    7.30  cm. 


THE  AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
OCTOBER  2na.     ANNl'AL   GEMER.iL  MEETING  at  No,  SI, 
I'onduil-etrfet.  W  ,   .^t  7  ;tO  p.m.     Address   bv    the    President,   Mr. 
HENKYT.   HARE,  F.R  l.B.A,,  and  distribution  of  pr  xea,  medals, 
and  certificates 
EKliibitii>n  of  Students   work,  pii/e  and  other  drawincs 

lllUKSES  OF    INSTRUCTION    IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
The   Day  School  will  open  on  MONDAY.  .'September  liHth,  at  9  45 
am      Intendins  pupils  are  requested  to   fomard  their  names  to  the 
Secretary  as  early  as  possible. 
The  Evening  School  also  opens  on  the  same  date  at  6.36  p  m. 
A    pttrophtet   confainin?    full    inlormation  as    to  the  Classes   and 
ad\antages  of  membership  may  be  obtaiced  upon  apolication  to  tlie 
Secretary,  at  &6,  Great  Marlborough- street,  London.  W. 

LOUIS  AMBLER    1  „        , 
H.  TANNER,  Jun.  {  "™- '"^"- 
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WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

Stockton-cn-Tees. — The  strike  of  plumbers  at 
Stockton  is  assuming  more  serious  aspects.  The 
whole  of  the  men  employed  in  the  town  are  out,  and 
the  building  trade  is  becoming  affected.  The  em- 
ployers are  trying  to  fill  the  strikers'  places  from 
outside.  The  men  came  out  three  weeks  ago  as  a 
protest  against  an  alleged  violation  of  the  working 
rules  by  one  of  the  firms  employing  non-unionists. 

The  Welsh  Slate  Teade.— The  Slate  Trail. 
Gazette  says  that  a  communication  from  St.  John's 
states  that  the  Newfoundlanders  are  looking  forward 
to  the  transfer  to  their  colony  of  certain  Welsh  quarry 
firms.  It  is  reported  that  one  quarryman  has  under 
consideration  plans  for  the  removal  of  an  entire 
town  near  his  Welsh  quarry  to  Newfoundland, 
where  he  can  give  3,000  men  employment.  The 
communication  adds  that  Welsh  slate  has  been 
known  as  the  best  in  the  world,  but  experts  who  are 
prospecting  and  working  Newfoundland  beds  on 
Trinity  Bay  and  Bay  of  Islands  say  Newfoundland 
slate  is  superior  to  Welsh,  besides  being  easier  to 
quarry  and  almost  inexhaustible. 


The  General  Hospital,  Cheltenham,  is  being 
warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's 
double-fronted  patent  Manchester  stoves  with 
descending  smoke-flues,  the  same  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  B.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  new  central  school  for  defective  children  in 
Claughton-road,  Birkenhead,  was  formally  opened 
on  Friday.  The  building,  which  will  accommodate 
130  scholars,  contains  an  assembly-hall,  eight  class- 
rooms, doctor's  room,  and  lavatories  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  a  dining-room  and  recreation -room  on 
the  upper  floor,  and  teachers'  dining-room.  Mr. 
Chas.  Wise,  of  Birkenhead,  is  the  architect. 

The  memorial  to  Dean  Farrar  will  take  the 
form  of  stained  glass  to  fill  the  great  seven-light 
Perpendicular  west  window  of  the  chapter-house 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  City  Court  of  Common 
Council,  the  streets  committee  brought  up  a  report 
on  the  question  of  the  framing  of  new  by-laws  in 
connection  with  the  pulling  down  of  buildings  iu  the 
City ;  together  with  suggestions  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  the  Surveyors'  Institutiou, 
and  the  Institute  of  Builders.  Sundry  amendments 
were  moved  by  Mr.  Deputy  Douglass  Mathews, 
F.K.I. B. A.,  but  by  agreement  the  discussion  of  the 
report  was  adjourned  until  the  next  Court. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
the  Municipal  BuUdings,  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday, 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  city  council 
for  sanction  to  borrow  £26,000  for  the  erection  of 
public  baths  on  land  situate  in  Picton-road  and 
Glynn-street,  Wavertree. 

The  memorial  window-aud  tablets  that  have  been 
placed  in  Bodmin  Parish  Church  were  unveiled  by 
the  Earl  of  Mount  EJgcumbe  (the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county)  on  Monday.  The  stained  glass  is  of 
15th  century  character,  and  represents  four  warrior 
saints,  while  in  the  predella  beneath  is  a  battle  scene. 
The  tablets  are  of  yedow  Verona  marble,  inclosed 
in  a  framework  of  alabaster. 

The  memorial -stone  of  the  new  St.  Alphonsns 
Church  and  Schools  in  connection  with  St.  Wilfrid's, 
Hulme,  will  be  laid  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Salford  to-morrow  (Saturday).  The  memorial- 
stone  of  the  new  presbytery  will  be  laid  at  the  same 
time.  The  cost  of  the  church,  house,  and  schools 
will  be  £6,000,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  extensions 
at  St.  Wilfrid's,  with  the  new  buildings,  will  be 
£7,200. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  at  Ulverston  was  laid  on  Friday 
afternoon  by  Lady  Evelyn  Cavendish.  The  total 
cost  of  the  alterations  being  made  to  the  church 
will  reach  £2,000. 


CHIPS. 

The  Dolgelley  Urban  District  Council  have  pur- 
chasedtbe  works  and  undertaking  of  the  Dolgelley 
Water  Company  upon  such  satisfactory  terms  that, 
after  buying  the  works  and  spending  a  considerable 
sum  in  improving  and  bringing  them  up  to  date, 
there  will  be  sufficient  profit  from  the  commence- 
ment to  reduce  the  rates  by  4d.  in  the  £.  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Taylor,  A.M.I.C.E  ,  has  acted  for  th& 
council  throughout. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Municipal  Hall 
at  Dieptford  will  be  laid  by  the  Mayor  of  that 
borough  on  Wednesday,  October  14. 

M.  Coquelin,  the  well-known  actor,  is  said  to 
have  discovered  a  method  of  preventing  fires  in 
theatres.  Details  of  his  invention  will  not  be  made 
known  untd  the  patents  for  which  he  has  applied 
are  granted. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
new  mission  church  of  St.  Mark's,  Duke-street, 
Leek,  were  laid.  The  cost  of  the  new  church  will 
be  about  £1,000,  and  it  will  seat  250  worshippers. 

Provost  Halliday  has  intimated  to  Lochmdlen 
Town  Council  tLat  Mrs.  Halliday  and  he  are  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  expense  of  a  sewerage  system  for 
the  burgh.  The  offer  wUl  entail  on  the  donors  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  £1,500. 

The  Hall -i'-th'- Wood,  near  Bolton,  which  was 
built  in  the  15th  century,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the 
spinning  mule,  has  been  turned  into  a  museum,  and 
up  to  the  present  €1,500  has  been  spent  on  the 
building  by  the  corporation,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever.  The  corporation  are 
now  about  to  borrow  a  further  sum  of  £1,150  for 
the  purposes  of  the  museum,  and  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  into  the  matter  was  held  oil 
Wednesday  week. 

The  committee  on  tramways  of  Leith  Town 
Council  have  resolved  to  recommend  the  council, 
when  the  tramways  are  acquired,  to  introduce 
electric  haulage  over  the  entire  system. 

The  Church  of  St.  Jofen  the  Baptist,  Hulme, 
Manchester,  was  recently  reopened  after  bein'g 
repainted  and  decorated.  The  colouring  of  the 
walls  is  a  warm  yellow  (as  to  the  upper  portion), 
which  brightens  up  the  interior  and  brings  into 
clear  view  the  timber-work  of  the  lofty  roof.  The 
lower  portion  is  a  warm  reddish-brown,  surmounted 
by  a  stencilled  band  (about  9in.  high)  of  an  int<r- 
twining  vine-leaf  pattern.  In  the  chancel  Ihe 
ground  colour  of  the  walls  is  a  warm  yellow.  The 
wall  surface  north  and  south  is  broken  by  arches, 
and  between  and  above  these  arches  it  is  orna- 
mented with  a  vine-leaf  and  fruit  design.  In  the 
intervening  spaces  are  depicted  soaring  bu-ds  sym- 
bolising praise.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  John  Cantrill  and  Sons,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Gerald  Cogswell,  A.R.I. B. A. 

The  trustees  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Bombay,  at  a  special  meeting,  have  appointed  Mr. 
J.  F.  Watson,  a  candidate  from  England,  as 
assistant  engineer  on  R3.400  pe?  mensem.  At 
present  the  board  have  under  construction  buUdmgs  ' 
of  their  own  value  of  12  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  their 
lessees  are  constructing  others  of  the  total  value  01  | 
30  lakhs. 

The  members   of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Archi-  , 
tectural  Society  will  have  an  excursion  to  Dartmoath  | 
to-morrow  (Saturday).     The  President,  Mr.  A.  »•  i 
Parker,  A.B.I.B.A.,  will  entertain  the  members  at 
luncheon    at    the    Castle    Hotel,    Dartooutb,    at 
1.15  p.m.   Mr.  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  P.R.I.B.A.,  will 
attend  and  kindly  show  the  party  over  the  new 
Naval  CoUege  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Ijeyland,  I.ancs— Liying-out  Land  (11,902  square  yards) £15  15s M.  H.  Wilkinson,  Surveyor,  21,  Towngate,  Leyland   Sept.  28 

Brigliton—Hospitarfor  Women  (Assessor)   £50,  £30,  £20  Leonard  Holmes.  Hon.  fiec,  76,  West-street,  Brighton „     29 

Dublin— Workmen's  Cottages Francis  B.  Ormsby,  Secretary,  Kingsbridge  Terminus,  Dublin    3'> 

Heywood-Library  f£4,S00) £30  (merged),  £20.  £10 J.  Ainsworth  Settle,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Heywood Oct.     1 

Bromley,  E.— Public  Library £75  (merged),  £25 Harley  Heckford,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Sur..  High-street,  Poplar,  E  ..    „       2 

8altwood.  Elham— Sewage-Disposal  Scheme 31gs R.  Lonergan,  Clerk,  II,  Cheriton-place,  Folkestone * 

Bawtensitall-Free  Library  and  Town  Hall  (Assessor)  £100,  £50,  £30 A,  W.  Lawson,  A.M.I.C.E..  Boro  Surveyor.  Eawtenstall „     12 

Harrogate— Pump-Eoom  and  Colonnade  in  Valley  Gardens    F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Harrogate 2i> 

Sonderland— Additions  to  Town  Hall £100,  £50,  £25 John  W.  Moncur,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Sunderland  Nov.  21 

Wakefield— Reconstructing  Cattle  Market 60gs.  (merged),  25gs E.  Ernest  Langhorne,  Solicitor,  Wakefield Dec.    1 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General, 22,  Laurenoe-Pounteney- 

lane,E.C.  ..rr^^. (1904)  Mar.  31 

Aylesford— Single-Span  Stone  Bridge  over  Medway  (Assessor)  lOOgs The  Town  Clerk,  Maidstone  — 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 
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BTJILCINaS. 

Wigan— Cemetery  Estension  Works    Burial  Board  W.  B.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Architects,  31,  King-street,  Wigan Sept.  26 

Saltbum-Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools  Garside  and  Pennington.  Architects,  Pontefract    ,*  26 

Sheffield— Excavating  Site.  Snig  Hill  Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects,  15,  St.  James"s-row,  Sheffield „  26 

Alnwick— Converting  St.  James's  Manse  into  Sunday-schools George  Eeavell,  jun..  A.R.I.B.A.,  Alnwick    ■  28 

Skewen— Eebuilding  Cross  Keys  Inn   E.  Evans  Bevan J.  Cook  Rees,  Architect.  Neath    ,i  26 

Braemar— .additions  to  Invercauld  Arms  Hotel ;....- Jenkins  and  Marr.  Architects,  16,  Bridge-street.  Aberdeen   „  26 

Shenfield— Two  Cottages  Lionel  H.  Msirshall.  Surveyor,  Chippenham.  Wilts ,  26 

Scarborough— Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Seamer-road J.  Caleb  Fetch,  Architect.  Bank  Chambers.  Scarborough  ,  26 

Dublin- Pumping  Station    Corporation Spencer  Harty.  M.I.C.E.I.,  City  Hall,  Dublin „  28 

Nelson— Clock  Tower  on  Market  Hall General  Purposes  Committee B.  Ball,  A.M. I. C.E,  Borough  Engineer,  Nelson,  Lanes „  28 

Linthwaite— Cowsheds  John  E.  Lunn.  Architect.  Milnsbridge ,.  28 

Gilfach  Bargoed— .Seventeen  Houses Park-place  Building  Club  Wm.  Harris,  Architect.  Qiltaoh,  Pengam,  Wales ,  28 

Maesycwmmer-  Additions  to  School    Bedwas  School  Board J.  H.  Phillips,  Architect,  Clive  Chambers,  Windsor-place,  Cardiff  ..    „  28 

Linthwaite— Alterations  to  Cottage John  E.  Lunn,  Architect,  Milnsbridge „  28 

Eomsey— Works  at  Priestlands Municipal  Charities  "Trnstees    The  Architect.  14.  Market-place,  Bomsey 28 

Fochriw— Ten  Houses    Wm.  Walters,  5,  Dynevor-street,  Fochriw,  Wales    „  28 

Stockton-on-Tees— Cow-Byre - Corporation Arthur  B.  Crosby,  Town  Clerk,  Borough  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees  ...    „  28 

Walthamstow-Corrugated  Iron  Sheds  Urban  District  Council    G.  H.  Holmes,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow  „  29 

Cork— Improvements  to  No.  16,  South  Mall Robert  Walker  and  Sons,  Architects,  17,  South  Mall.  Cork  ,  29 

Ealing  Dean.  W.— New  Sorting  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works J.  Wager,  H.M.  OlSce  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 29 

North  Shields— Shop.s  and  Offices.  Saville-street Tynemouth  Corporation John  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth  ,  29 

Whitehaven-Si.-s  Houses,  Wellington-row  J.  S.  Moffat.  M.S.A.,  .53.  Church-street.  Whitehaven 29 

Halifax— Silversmith's  Works    Charles  Homer  Walsh  and  Nicholas.  Architects,  Museum  Chambers.  Halifax    ,,  29 

Ealing,  W.— Additions  to  Telephone  E.xchange  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  0.xte,  S.W 29 

Landore -Eebuilding  Wesleyan  Chapel Trustees    W.  Beddoe  Rees,  A.R.I.B.A.,  37,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff 29 

Senghenydd— Baptist  Chapil  and  School   T.  Nicholas.  Secretary.  Station  House.  SenghenyJd.  Wales „  3i 

Hampstead.  N.W.— Tenements.  Lymington-road  Borough  Council    ...; O.  E.  Winter,  A.M.I.C.E..  Borough  Eng.,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead..    „  S3 

Pontypool-liebuildicg  White  Hart  Hotel Fisher  and  Sons,  Architects.  Pontypool „  35 

Bootle.  Lanes— Extension  of  Boiler-House    Corporation B.  J.  Wolfenden,  A.M.I. C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Bootle,  Lanes    ...    „  .39 

West  Hartlepool— Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Grange-road Hany  Barnes.  A.E.I.B.A.,  Bank  Chambers.  West  Hartlepool    „  30 

Deri— Thirty-five  Houses Deri  Building  Club  James  Ward,  Cascade  Hotise,  Deri,  via  Cardiff  „  39 

Knaresborough- Twelve  Houses  at  Scriven  James  Grafton  and  Co W.  Rhodes  Nunns.  Architect,  13.  Market-street.  Bingley ,.  3) 

Longwick— Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schoolroom Fred  Tavlor,  A.R.I. B.  A.,  Temple-street.  Aylesbury  30 

Bradford- Ofijce Corporation Janes  Watson.  M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Bradford    Oct.  1 

Carmarthen— House.  Longacre-road G.  Morgan  and  Sons,  Architects,  King-street,  Carmarthen  ,  1 

Hnll-Eiding  School  Lieut.-Col.  LordWenlook A.  Edward  Thompson,  Architect,  Manor-street,  Hull 1 

Withycombo  Raleigh- Stables  E.  H.  Harbottle  and  Son,  Architects,  County  Chambers,  Exeter ,,  1 

Barry— Central  Public  Librarj',  Holton-road Urban  District  Council    Hutchinson  and  Harding  Payne,  Architects,  11,  John-street,  W.C 2 

Newton  St.  Cyres— Pair  of  Cottages,  East  Woodley  Farm  Quick  Estate  Trustees Ellis,  Son,  &  Bowden,  F.S.I..  Surveyors,  Bedford  Chambers,  E.^eter    „  '.J 

Great  Crosby-Free  Library.  College-road Urban  District  Council    Anderson  and  Crawford,  Architects,  36,  Dale-street,  Liverpool  2 

St.  Mary's.  Isles  of  Scilly— Coastguard  Buildings  Admiralty    The  Supt.  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport 2 

Balhngry- School  Enlargement School  Board  William  Birrell,  Architect.  '200.  High-street,  Kirkcaldy „  2 

Risca— Three  Houses Ernest  N.  Johnson.  Architect.  Risca.  Mon „  3 

Swadlincote -Fire  Station   ; Urban  District  Council    Thomas  Kidd,  Town  Engineer,  Swadlincote „  3 

Bndlington— Parade  Shelter  Corporation E.  R.  Matthews.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Bridlingtoa  ..    „  3 

Ooole— Public  Library  Urban  District  Council    H.  B.  Thorp,  Architect,  Aire-street,  Goole ,  3 

Llanelly— Public  Hall  at  Cross  Hands David  .lenkins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  LlandUo - 3 

Birmingham-Police  Station,  Bloomsbury-street Watci  Committee John  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham   „  5 

Pickering— Grammar  School  Lady Lumley's  Foundation Qovemors  John  Bibon,  Architect,  23,  Parliament-street.  Hull „  5 

Portsoy-Shops  and  Houses R.  B.  Pratt.  A. E  I.B.  A..  Town  and  County  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin    „  5 

Varteg,  Pontypool— School  (270  places)  Trevethin  School  Board  Lansdowne  and  Griggs,  Architects,  Newpirt,  Mon „  5 

Belfast-Incorporate  Maternity  Hospital  W.  J.  Fenoell,  M.E.I.A.I.,  Architect,  2.  WeUington-place,  Belfast ..     „  5 

Legacy,  Ruabon- Cottage Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary.  Paddington  Station.  W 6 

Hoxton-srjuare.  N.— Pulling  Down  and  Eebuilding  Stores Shoreditch  Borough  CouncQ J.  Rush  Dixon,  A.M. I. C.K,  Town  Hall,  Old-street,  E.C „  6 

Stratford,  E.— Repairing  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W 6 

Harrington— Vicarage John  F.  Curwen,  F.R.I. B.A.,  26,  Highgate,  Kendal    „  6 

IJandenny.  Mon.— Cottage  at  Raglan-road  Level  Crossing Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  Mills.  Secretary.  Paddington  Station,  W ,.  6 

Naas-Sixtoen  Labourers'  Cottages Rural  District  Council D.  J.  Pursell,  Clerk.  Naas.  Deland >•  • 

South  Kirkby— Lodge  at  Hospital Hemsworth  E.D.C J.  Richardson,  Architect,  Hemsworth  »  » 

Fulham,  S.W.— Two  Lodges  in  South  Park Borough  Council    Francis  Wood,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Engineer,  Town  HaU.  Fulham,  S.W 1 

Halifax— Extensions  to  Works  Campbell  Gas-Engine  Co Jackson  and  Fox.  Architects.  7,  Rawson-street,  Halifax  ,  8 

Walton  Creek.  Essex— Coastguard  Station    Admiralty    The  Director  of  Works,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C „  9 

Pontefract  -Free  Library.  Salter-row Garside  and  Pennington.  Architects,  Pontefract    „  10 

Downpatrick— Seven  Labourers'  Cottages Rural  District  Council Edward  Nolan,  C.E.,  Workhouse,  Downpatiick   „  10 

Ballinamallard-Business  Premises Henry  A.  Burke T.  Elliott.  Architect.  37,  Darling-street,  Enniskillen  „  10 

Letterkenny— Floors  at  Lunatic  Asylum J.  P.  M  Grath.  Architect.  Foyle-street,  Londonderry „  13 

Portsmouth— School Education  Committee Rake  and  Cogswell.  Architects.  Prudential  Buildings,  Landport „  23 

Chipstead,  Surrey- Residence  and  Outbuildings H.  G.  Gribble,  Architect,  Hill  View,  St.  .John's,  near  Woking — 

Branksome— Public  Librarv,  Lake-road Samuel  J.  Newman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Branksome,  Parkstone — 

T^o— Alterations  to  Premises  Oscar  Blackford Silvanus  Trevail,  F.E.I.B.A.,  Truro — 

Shepherd's  Bush,  W.— Shops  and  Flats,  Uxbridge-road  Palgrave  and  Co.,  Architects,  28,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  — 

Leeds-Additions  to  House  and  Stables Mossley  and  Co.,  Estate  Agents,  6,  Wormwald-row,  Leeds  — 

Clacton-on-Sea— Residence John  T.  Lack  George  Gardiner.  Architect,  11,  Marine-parade,  CUcton-on-Sea — 

Harrogate— Farmhouse  at  Pannal  Ash   Bolshaw  and  Stevens.  Architects,  1,  Princes-street,  Harrogate    — 

■Evenwood— House A.  Maddison   Pegg  and  Farrow,  Architects,  7,  Market-place,  Barnard  Castle  — 

Blackburn-Cottage  Homes  for  Disabled  Soldiers  M'Call  and  Robinson,  Architects,  7,  Tacketts-street,  Blackburn  — 

^nrfleet-Twenty  Workmen's  Cottages  V.  Millett,  72,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C — 

Uacton-on-Sea— Detached  Residence  John  T.  Lack George  G.udiner,  Architect,  11,  Marine-parade,  Clacton-on-Sea — 

Utley-Stable  &c Moore  .and  Crabtree,  Architects.  York  Chambers,  Keighley — 

Bkircoat.  Halifax— Two  Villas  Richard  Horsfall  and  Son,  Architects,  22a,  Commercial-.st.,  Halifax      — 

rwu— Mission  Church  C.  A.  Jones,  CUymaenllwyd.  Llanelly — 

J-Tedegar— Ten  Houses United  Building  Society W.  8.  Williams,  Architect.  Tredegar.  Mon — 

Ti?F''\'j!-~,         5^*'"''°  H^" Haberahon,  Fawckner,  and  Co.,  Archts..  High-st.,  Newport,  Mon.      — 

5*^t~^^     oZ™  ^™''»y-^°'"><'l' Cardigan-lane Danby  and  Simpson,  Architects,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds — 

couthwold— Shop  and  Residence,  High-street F.  Eastaugh Arthur  Pells,  F.S.I.,  Architect,  Beocles    — 

ELECTBIOAI.    FliANT. 

Rochdale-Underground  Cables  and  Switchboard  Alterations  Guardians Shepherd  and  Watney,  Greek-street  Chambers,  Leeds    Sept.  26 

Launceston.  Tasmania-Electric  Meters  (oOri)  Corporation Wm.  Corfu.  City  Elec.  Eogineer,  Launceston,  Tasmania    28 

Asnwn-under-Lyne- Arc  Lamp  Carbons  (One  Year)    Market  and  Lighting  Committee  Neville  Applebee,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Ashton-under-Lyne    „  29 

v^St*7      *,J,'°S  ^i""' Town  Council H.  Richirdson,  A.M.I. E.E  ,  Dudhope  Crescent-road,  Dundee 30 

Joancnester-lilectncity  Meters  (1,200)   Electricity  Committee F.  E.  Hughes,  Secretary.  Town  Hall,  Manchester   Oct.  1 

ovn,         T-i    r?  V?°J'  (100-ton)  Port  and  Docks  Board John  P.  Griffith,  M.I.C.E.,  Eist  Wall,  Dublin  5 

B  rVo  u'"  J    "S!  ■    ^?''°'^ Corporation  Electricity  Committee  ...  W.  Newington.  Engineer,  Oreenhill  Electricity  Works,  Oldham 8 

'  T,S^'*1,*",S''S  Laird  and  Holt  Schools  of  Art Educition  Committee  William  Bites  A.M. LC.E..  Cr.ivea-street,  Birkenhead 9 

1R1=S^  1     A^~f    °'  ., Municipal  ConncU Mordey  and  Dawharn.  82,  Victoria-street.  Westminster.  S.W „  19 

uiaonpool— Arc  Lamp  Carbons  (One  Year)   Corporation Charles  Furness,  Boro'  Elec.  Eog.,  Electricity  Works,  Blackpool  ...      — 
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Sept.  15,  1903. 


Sept.  2  ^ 


ENGINEERING. 

Ecdes    Cast-iron  Tnnk CorpoTation The  Bnrnutrh  Electrical  Engineer,  CawJnr-street,  Pdtricroft    . 

Eccles— Eecnnstiucting  Monton  Bridge  Corporation C.  8.  AUott  and  Son.  4R.  Brown-street,  Manchester  

Eccles-  Centrifugal  Pump   Corporation Tlie  Roroijgh  Electrical  Engineer,  Cawdor-strc?t,  Patricroft    

Burntisland  — Timber  Dolphin Harbour  Commi'»Bioner9  .^ B.  Henderson,  Civil  Engineer,  5,  High-street,  Burnti-«lan'i  

Martock— Water  Supply  Extension  Yeovil  Rural  District  Council  Bailey-Denton  and  Partners,  MM. ICE.,  9,  Bridge-street,  S,W.    ... 

rhoriey-Rteel  Roof Corporation J.  Mills,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Chorley  

Blean— Repairing  Pumping  Engine,  &c Guardians    J,  E.  Burch,  Clerk.  39,  Castle-street,  Canterbury 

India  Office.  SW.— Boilers .Secretary  of  State  for  India  The  Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall.  S.W 

Conway— Sewerage  and  Waterworks  Kural  District  Council  T.  B.  Farrington,  A.M.I. C.E..  Trinity-square,  Llandudno   -  ... 

Llardaff— Pumping  Station L'andaiF  and  DinasPowia  R,D.C.  ...  J.  Holden.  Engineer.  Llandaff  Chambei-s.  35,  St.  Mary-st.,  Cardiff 

Halifax—Heating  Apparatus  at  Skircoat  Depot Tramways  Committee J.  Lord.  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Halifax  

Dundee- Relaying  Mains Town  Council H.  Richardson.  A.M.I.E.E..  Dunhopo-crescent-road,  Dundee  

Tregaron— Service  Reservoir   Rural  District  Council J.  Davies  and  Sons.  AM  I.e. E,,  Llanellv   

Angram.  Bradford— Masonry  Dam  (1.200ft.  by  130ft.) Corporation James  Watson.  Waterworks  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Bradford 

Felixstowe— Concrete  Sea  Wall  and  Timber  Groynes Urban  District  Council    John  Russell.  M.I. C.E..  15.  Victoria-street.  Westminster  

Bradford— Three  Service  Repervoira Corporation James  Watson.  Waterworks  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Bradford 

Milford- Extension  of  Pipe  Line  of  Waterworks    Rural  Di>trict  Council J.  M.  Robinson,  7,  E.ast-wall,  Londonderry 

Nottinebam- Pumping  Engines Water  Committee Stephen  Moore.  General  Manager.  St.  Peter' s-square.  Nottingham  .. 

Bishop  Auckland— Waterworks Rural  Dif-trict  Council C.  .Tohnston.  Surveyor.  Cradock-street,  Bishop  Auckland 

Royal  Victoria  Dock.  E.— Wharf Great  Western  Railway  Co O.  K.  Mill-*.  Secretary.  Paddington  Station,  W 

Greenwich,  S.E.— Four5,000H.P.  Steam-Engines  London  County  Council  The  Clerk.  County  Hall.  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

Swindon— ReconstrnctiDg  Cricklade-road  Bridge    Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  Mills.  Secretary.  Paddiogton  Station.  W 

Vauxhall.  S  W.-  Steel  Superstructure  of  New  Bridge  London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department.  County  Hall.  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ... 

Swindon— Bridges  over  Canal Corporation  Lacey  and  Sillar.  Engineers,  78.  King-street,  Manchester 

Bemsworth— E-xtension  of  Water  Main Rural  District  Council T.  H.  Richardson,  Engineer,  Hemsworth 

"Winwick- Fire  Main  at  County  Asylum Committee  of  Visitors J,  P,  Muspratt,  Clerk,  County  Offices,  Preston 

Gorton— Refuse  Destructor Urban  District  Council    C.  J.  Lomax.  Alliance  Buildings.  37.  Cross-street.  Manchester    ...  . 

Manchester— Laying  Underground  Telephone  Pipes Paving  and  Highways  Committee   ...  The  City  Surveyor's  Office.  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Swansea— Cofferdam  at  Basin  Entrance Harbour  Tru-stees A.  O.  Schenk.  M.I.C.E..  Harbour  OSi^s.  Swansea 

Padiham— Widening  Padiham  Bridge Lancashire  County  Council    The  County  Bridgemister's  Office.  Preston 

Letterkennv- Heating,  l-c.  Lunatic  Asylum  ,T.  P.  M'Grath.  Architect.  Foyle-street,  Londtnderry  

Ipswich— Pilework  to  West-road  Quay  Wall Dock  Commissioners T.  Miller.  M.I.C  E..  9,  Thoroughfare.  Ipswich  

Salford- Machinery  Tramways  Committee The  General  Manager.  32.  Blackfriars-street.  Salford 

Valletta.  Malta— Ljft  Construction  The  Receiver-General  and  Director  of  Contracts,  Malta,  Valletta   ... 

Kingsbridge- Waterworks Urban  District  Council    T.  W.  Latham.  Eogioeer,  Kingsbridge 

Cairo-Three  Road  Bridges  over  the  Nile  Ministry  of  Public  Works  The  C.  Intel.  Branch.  Board  of  Trade.  50.  Parliament-st.,  S. W.  (19D1) 

Stamford— Stone-Breaking  Machine Corporation T.  W.  A.  Hayward.  A.M.I.C.E  .  B  irough  Surveyor,  Stamford   

Perth-  Engine  and  Pumps  Town  Council A.  Davidson,"  Water  Engineer,  Tay-street,  Perth /. 
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FENCING    AND    'WALLS. 

Eadcliffe— Stone  Fence  Walls,  .tc,  at  Cemetery Urban  District  Council   W.  L.  Rnthwell.  Engineer.  Radcliffe,  L.%ncs   Sept.2S, 

Wigan— Boundary  Walls  at  Cemetery Burial  Board    W.  B.  .Tohoson  and  Sons,  Architects,  3',  King-street,  Wigan „ 

Radcliffe— Iron  Fencing  and  Gates  at  Cemetery  Urban  District  Council    W.  L.  Roth  well.  Engineer.  Ridcliffe.  Lanes   , 

Cambridge— Retaining  Wall  next  the  River Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor.  Guildhall.  Cambridge    „ 

Swindon— Wrought-Iron  Fencing  at  Whitefleld  Farm Corporation H.  J.  Hamp.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Swindon   ,, 

Wood  Green,  N.—Wrought-Iron  Fencing  (1,100  yards)    Urban  District  ConncU    C.  J.  Qunynn.  AM  I.C.E  ,  "Town  Hall.  Wood  Green,  N 

Margate— Wrought-Iron  Unclimbable  Hurdles  (273) Town  Council Albert  Latham.  M.I.C.E.,  Engineer.  15,  Cecil-square,  Margate  Ojt, 

Salford— Brick  Boundaiy  Wall  at  Wallness The  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Salford    ,, 

Manchester- I.,arch  Fencing,  &c Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  Co.  R.  C.  Irwin,  Secrctaiv.  Hunt's  Bank.  Manchester „ 

Leyton— Oak  Fencing.  &c Urban  District  Council   W.  Dawson.  M.I.C.E..  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leyton 

Leigh— Ii-on  Fencing  f80O  yards)    Corporation T.  Bunter.  Borough  Surveyor.  I^igh „ 

Margate -Toeing  Wall.  Newgate  Qapway Ernest  A.  Bnrg,  C.E  ,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Mar^te  

Cape  Town— Fencing  Sheds,  Band  Stands,  Foimtains,  &c International  Exhibition    The  Offices,  Falmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C 

FtTRNITTTBE    AND    FITTINGS. 

Castlerea— Bedsteads  Guardians J.  Hester.  Acting  Clerk.  Ca.stlerea,  Ire'aad Septa's^ 

Northampton— School  Furniture    Education  Committee  The  Secretary.  County  Hall.  Northampton 2S"1 

Ulverston  -  New  Council  Chambers  and  Offices,  Queen-street J.  W.Grundy  and  Son,  Architects,  Central  Buildings,  Ulverston  ...  Ojt.     2  4 

PAINTING. 

Loughborough.  Leies-Cemetery   Joint  Burial  Committee  C.  W.  J.  Toone,  Clerk.  Loughborough Sept. 

Braemar-Tnvercauld  Arms  Hotel    Jenkins  and  Marr,  Architects,  16,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen  „ 

Knares  borough -Twelve  Houses  at  Scriven  James  Graf  ton  and  Co W.  Rhodes  Nunns.  Architect,  13,  Market-street,  Bingley   , 

Ashton-under-Lvne— Isolation  Hospitals  at 'Workhouse G.  H.  Partington.  Clerk.  Stamford-street,  Ashton-under-Lyne  

Ballingiy— School  School  Board  Wm.  Birrell,  Architect,  '200,  High-street,  Kirkcildy  0;t. 

Goole— Public  Library  Urban  District  Coundl    H.  B.  Thorp,  Architect,  Aire-street,  Goole „ 

Bridlington-Parade  Shelter   Corporation E.  E.  Matthews,  C.E..  Boro'  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Bridlington „ 

Hanington-Viearage John  F.  Curwen.  F.R.I.B.A..  2K.  Highgate,  Kendal    „ 

Stratford,  E.— Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station  London  County  Conncdl  The  Engineer's  Dept.,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W 

Pontefract— Free  Library,  Baiter-row Garside  and  Pennington.  Architects,  Pontefract    „ 

Consett— Steel  Melting  Shops  and  Boiling  Mills Consett  iron  Co.,  Ltd The  Engineer,  Company's  Office,  Consett — 

PLTTMBINQ    AND    GLAZING. 

Halifax- Silversmith's  Works  Charles  Homer  Walsh  and  Niehola.s,  Architects,  Museum  Chambers,  Halifax Sept. 

■Whitehaven— Six  Houses,  Wellington-row  J.  S.  Moffat,  M.S.A  ,  53,  Church-street,  Whitehaven „ 

BOADS    AND    STBEETS. 

South  Bank— Road-making North-Eastem  Dwellings  Co Moore  and  Archibald,  Architects,  27,  Albert-i-oad,  Middlesbrough  .. 

Treharrie— New  Roads ^ William  Dowdeawell,  Architect,  Treharris  

Wallsend- Street  Works ".!!!.!!!!!.!!.!.!!.!.!!!!.!  Corporation...'...! George  Boilings.  Borough  Surveyor,  Corporation  Offices,  Wallsend 

Eastbourne— Private  Improvement  Works   Highways  Committee  Daniel  J.  Bowe,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Eastbourne    ....... 

Sheringham— Street  Works Urban  District  Council    T.  Inghs  Goldie,  A.R.LB.A..  Surveyor,  Church-street,  Sheringhim 

Halifax -Impro'.ement  Works  Improvtment  Committee    James  Lord,  C  E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  HaU,  Hilifax  

Walthamstow -Street  Works Urban  District  CouncQ    G,  W.  Holmes.  A.U  I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow 

Swansea— Terrace  Works .-. Corporation G.  Bell,  Borough  Surveyor,  13,  Somerset-place,  Swansea     

Tynemouth— Road  Works  "!!!"!!,!!!.!!!!!  Corporation  .,, J.  F.  Smillie.  Borough  Surveyor.  Tynemouth  
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Ilfracombe -Excavating  and  Filling  Embanked  Boads    Urban  District  Coimdl    The  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Ilfracombe 

Macclesfield— Street  Works Hiahway  Committee The  Bor-uih  Engineer's  Office,  Macclesfield 


ExiKouth-Making-up  Park-road Uiban  District  Council    Samuel  Hutton,  Surveyor,  Exmouth 

Salford— Widening  Roads    ; Improvement  Committee    L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Salford   

Uttoxeter— Making-up  Road  R.  W.  Marshall,  Surveyor,  Town  HhU.  Uttoxeter    

Normanton- Flagging  .  '      Urban  District  Council    C.  B.  L  Fernandes,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Nurmanton  

Hull-Street  Works   '."  C  rporation  A.  E.  White,  M.I.C. E..  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  ... 

Berwick-on-Tweed-Kerb,  &c Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor's  Office.  Wallace  Green,  Berwick  ... 

Camberley,  Surrey— Road  Works Frimley  Urban  Distrct  Council  F.  C.  Uren,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Cimberley   

Runcorn  -  Street  Works    Rural  District  Council  J.  Swinton.  Surveyor,  Stockton  Heath,  near  Warringt  >n  .... 

Walsall— Completing  Borneo-street Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor.  Bridge-street.  Walsall 

Aspull— Private  street  Works    District  Council    Heaton,  Rilph,  and  Beaton.  Surveyors.  Wigan 

Nantymoel  and  Blaengarw-  Street  Works    Ogmore  and  Uarw  U.D.C H.  Dawkin  Williams.  Surveyor,  Blackmill,  near  Bndgend 

Lavenham— Kerbing  Water-street  and  High-street  Cosford  Rural  District  Council Ernest  W.  Vealc,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Bildeston   
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Lichfleld-Converting  Privies Gas  Co '....  The  Gas  Office.  Queen-street.  Lichfield ■■^: Sept. 

Wigan— Surface  Drains.  &c.,  at  Cimetery Burial  Board  W.  B.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Architects,  31,  Kmg-street,  Wigan , 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch— Sewers    Rural  District  Council  8.  Turner.  Surveyor.  Avenue-road,  Ashby-de-la-Z  mcU 

Kipley,  Surrey- Sewerage  Works Guildford  Rural  District  Council John  Anstee,  C.E.,  Commercial-road,  Guildford .> 

Clifton— Sewers  at  Lunatic  Asylum Visiting  Committee  Fairbank  anl  Son,  C.E.,  Lendal  Chambers,  York    

Alnwick— Sewerage  Works Rural  District  Council  H.  W.  Walton,  Clerk,  Alnwick    ' 

Pittenweem— Addition  to  Sewerage  System Town  Council A.  C.  Mackintosh.  Town  Clerk.  Pittenweem •• 

Wombwell -Drainage  Works Urban  District  Council    John  Robinson.  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Wombwell  ...  ••■■■■■ •> 

Buntingford-Drainage  Works  at  Workhouse Guardians  E.  G.  Thody,  Surveyor,  High-street.  Buatingford,  Herts  

Dinae  Powis- Sewers Rural  District  Council  James  HoMen,  A.M.I.C.E  ,  35,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff i. 

Formby -Sewerage  Works  West  Lancashire  KD.C C.  A.  Atkinson,  Engineer.  11,  Tithebarn-street,  Liverpool    .i 

Dorchester    Sanitary  Works  at  Hospital  Maiuigement  Committee  Walter  J.  Fletcher,  A.M  I.C.E.,  Dorchester   ...  .^..  . . 

Eastbrook- Sewers Rural  District  Council Jamei  Holden,  .A. M.I.C  E  ,  35,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff  ....._ .. 

Brixton,  Devon-Drainage  Works    Plympton  St.  Mary  B.D.C Fred.  Wm.  Cleverton,  Clerk,  4.  Buckland-terrace,  Plymouth  ., 

St.  Budeaux-Sewers Plympton  St.  Mary  R.D.C F.  A.  CTerk.  Surveyor,  83,  Old  Town-street,  Plymouth    ucc. 

Feathcratone,  Yorks-Sewerage  Works  Urban  District  CouncU    Fredk.  B.  Rothera.  C.S.I..  Engineer.  Featherstjne.  Yorks •• 

Leeds  -  Sewerage  Works  Rural  District  Council Bpinks  and  PUling,  Engineers.  20,  Park-row.  Leeds^  ..^.„. .. 

St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  E.G.— Underground  Convenience City  Corporation    The  Engineer.  Public  Health  Department.  Guildhall,  i..O i. 

London,  E.C— Underground  Convenience,  Falcon-square  City  Corporation    The  Enginter,  Public  Health  Department.  QaildhaJ,  E.0 .. 

Canklow— Sewers.  &c Botherham  Rural  District  Council  ...  B.  Hey,  Surveyor. 'isin,  High-street,  Rotherham    >• 

Cheadle,  Staffs— Sewer Rural  District  CouncU F.  S.  Cox.  Clerk,  Cheadle,  Stoke-on-Trent  ■• 

Hastings— Sewer Corporation P.  H.  Palmer.  M  I.C.E  ,  Town  Hall,  Hastings  i- 

Ilford- Sewage  Works  ExtensioD Urban  District  Council    H.  Shaw,  A.M.LCE.,  Town  Hall,  Iltord 
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STANDARD   PLANS. 

PROBABLY  there  is  a  type  to  be  found 
for  every  class  of  building,  if  only  the 
architect  knew  where  to  look  for  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  find  a  structure  that  will  give  him 
an  idea  that  will  suit  his  purpose  ;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  the  idea  that  the  designer  wants  in 
the  planning  and  desiga  of  any  building.  A 
man  may  be  a  thorough  artist,  a  skilful 
designer;  but  if  he  be  without  an  idea  to 
work  upon,  a  great  deal  of  his  ability  maybe 
thrown  away.  A  good  stock  of  ideas,  of 
mental  plans  and  arrangements  or  treatments 
«f  desiga  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  archi  ■ 
tect ;  but  how  very  f ow  in  the  profession 
appear  to  possess  this  gift !  The  average 
practitioner,  absorbed  with  all  sorts  of 
business  details  and  duties,  has  very  little 
opportunitj.  When  he  has  a  building  to 
design  that  is  a  little  out  of  the  common,  he 
naturally  turns  to  his  volumes  of  the  Build- 
ing New.s  or  other  professional  journal,  to 
his  portfolios,  or  to  works  that  have  been 
executed  by  other  members  of  the  profession , 
and  if  he  is  at  all  skilful  in  adaptation  he  may 
be  able  to  do  something  with  them  ;  but  he 
may  just  miss  the  right  motive  or  principle 
of  design.  If  he  could  at  once  hit  on  the 
right  motive  or  idea  of  plan,  an  immense 
amount  of  laborious  thought  and  effort, 
pencilling  and  erasing  would  be  saved.  All 
that  he  can  do  in  ordinary  circumstances  is 
|o  take  up  the  problem  where  others  have  left 
it,  trusting  to  his  own  invention  and  skill  to 
produce  a  Duilding  that  will  serve  its  object. 
It  is  this  difficulty  which  is  felt  by  all  who 
enter  the  profession  of  architecture.  The 
majority  of  men  are  without  the  gift  of  in- 
vention :  they  can  take  up  the  subject  just 
where  their  immediate  predecessors  have  left 
it,  without  trying  to  make  any  effort  to  dis- 
cover a  better  scheme  or  principle.  A  new 
public  library  is  contemplated,  or  there  is  a 
competition  for  one.  The  average  practitioner  is 
contented  to  find  out  a  librar}'  recently  built, 
and  to  base  his  plans  upon  it,  without  ascer- 
taining primarily  what  the  actual  require- 
ments are  of  a  public  free  library  and  its 
mode  of  working  and  organisation,  and 
endeavouring  to  meet  these  in  the  most 
direct  manner  he  can.  In  this  way  he  would 
probably  be  led  to  a  more  economical  and 
simple  plan  than  by  following  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  building  that  may  not  be  perfect 
even  for  its  particular  site.  Any  faults  it 
had  he  may  perhaps  repeat,  and  in  a  worse 
form.  But  this  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. He  does  not  pursue  his  inquiry 
mto  the  origin  and  functions  of  the  building, 
but  takes  an  example  of  an  executed 
structure  that  may  be  defective.  In 
designing  a  public  school,  the  architect  often 
overlooks  an  ideal  plan  which  would  con- 
siderably simplify  his  design  for  the  sake  of 
following  one  that  has  been  built  for  a  dif- 

!'  ferent  site,    and    it    is  the   same  with  the 
j  planning  of  a  large  hospital  for  special  cases  : 
'  a  typical  arrangement  may  be  found  out  by 
f investigation   and    study;  but,  instead,  the 
I  1  architect  adopts  the  general  scheme  of  some 
executed    hospital    without   inquiry.     Town 
halls  and   municip.il    offices    now    exist   in 
tinumerous  cities,    and    it   ought  not   to   be 
»  difficult  to   find  out  good  types   of  plan  to 
toUow.     The  shape  of  the  site  and  various 
other  things,  like  light  and  levels  of  ground, 
;:iiaye    to    be     considered;    but    the  leading 
jPrmciples  of  locating  the    departments,   of 
.communication  between  the  offices,  lighting, 
KC,   should  be   clear   to    the    mind  before 


the  design  is  carried  out.  A  type  of 
plan  does  not  necessarily  refer  solely  to 
the  ensemble  or  grouping  of  the  building, 
but  to  the  internal  connection  of  the  parts, 
the  principle  of  disposing  the  offices  of  town 
clerk,  of  town  surveyor,  the  accountants'  and 
rates  depirtment,  sanitary  and  medical  offices, 
the  town  council  chamber  and  its  various 
subsidiary  I'ooms,  and  if  there  is  a  large 
assembly  hall  the  position  for  it  that  will 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  L.C.C.  or  local 
regulations  as  to  entrances  and  exits,  light- 
ing, &Q,.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
correct  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  public, 
and  the  easiest  and  direct  routes  to  such 
ilepartments  as  the  rate-collector's  offices, 
the  sanitary  offices,  the  magistrates'  courts, 
the  town  hall,  &c.,  so  that  the  routes 
or  corridors  may  not  over'ap  other  de- 
departments  or  cause  confusion  and  incon- 
venience to  the  regular  officials  engaged  in 
other  offices.  This  principle  of  economy  ot  plan 
is  very  often  neglected  in  designs  for  buildings 
of  this  class.  The  most  frequented  public 
offices  ought  to  be  planned  with  as  short  and 
direct  routes  from  separate  entrances  as  pos- 
sible. Again,  there  are  some  good  types  for 
technical  schools  and  laboratories  and  public 
baths  which  ought  to  form  a  staple  subject  in 
every  architect's  education ;  but  these  are 
not  generally  available.  The  best  designs 
for  buildings  of  this  description  are  by  men 
who  are  not  inclined  to  publish  their  work, 
and  are  not  communicative  about  the  results 
achieved  or  the  principle  they  have  made 
their  own ;  so  the  ordinary  architect  has  to  be 
contented  with  buildings  of  less  repute. 
When  we  consider  that  experience  of  a 
special  kind  is  dearly  bought,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  best  public  buildings  are 
only  accessible  to  those  who  can  visit  them 
and  make  their  own  personal  observations. 
The  organised  visits  to  buildings  in  progress 
or  finished,  made  by  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation and  other  societies,  enable  members 
of  those  bodies  to  learn  something  of  their 
plan  and  design,  which  is  of  great  value  to 
students.  The  published  plans  of  buildings 
of  particular  kinds,  such  as  those  we  give, 
are  also  of  great  value,  if  they  are  studied  in 
a  proper  manner  without  exclusive  reference 
to  their  accidental  and  external  character. 
They  ought  to  be  studied,  not  copied ;  and  the 
way  to  study  them  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
looking  at  the  plan  and  finding  out  its  good 
points,  but  to  discover  how  they  comply  with 
the  requirements — to  do  which  the  problem 
must  be  thought  over  first,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  site  and  building  mastered. 
Unless  the  problem  is  mentally  present,  the 
examination  of  a  building  or  a  plan  can  have 
little  value  except  in  exhibiting  the  skill  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  designer  in  the  details 
of  the  plan.  The  mental  effort  to  see  what 
is  required  and  to  express  it  in  form  is  very 
seldom  attained,  and  it  is  this  which  consti- 
tutes the  idea.  The  standard  building 
is  more  or  less  an  expression  of  such 
an  idea  ;  but  there  are  few  of  them, 
and  it  is  only  the  skilled  architect  that 
can  discern  one  when  he  sees  it.  The  majority 
are  content  to  follow  second-hand,  and  to 
take  ordinary  buildings  as  their  guides.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  men  with  ideas  are  rare, 
while  there  are  an  abundance  of  people  who 
take  their  knowledge  second  and  third-hand, 
and  who  design  buildings  in  the  same  way. 
They  do  not  care  for  advances.  The  plan  of 
a  hospital  or  a  set  of  baths  which  was  toler- 
able many  years  ago  is  sufficient  for  them ; 
clients  and  committees  also  put  their  trust 
in  them  ; — they  would  rather  accept  a  design 
which  shows  a  disposition  of  wards  or  baths 
they  are  accustomed  to  see,  than  a  new 
plan  based  on  the  most  recent  science.  They 
are  not  cognisant  of  the*  most  advanced 
practice,  so  the  general  movement  in  archi- 
tecture, as  in  other  things,  is  along  a 
moderate  line — a,  via  media.  For  this  reason 
new  ideas  find  slow  acceptance  with  the 
public,  and  the  men  with  advanced  views  of 


arrangement  or  construction  are  often  not  so 
fortunate  as  their  less  accomplished  brethren. 
There  are  standard  plans  for  most  structures : 
we  mean  those  which  have  been  designed  by 
experts  and  leading  architects.  The  develop- 
ment of  specialism  has  led  to  this.  Thus 
there  are  many  leading  firms  who  have 
designed  and  erected  university,  ele- 
mentary, and  technical  schools ;  who  have 
obtained  a  name  for  their  asylums  and  hos- 
pitals, and  for  baths  and  washhouses, 
and  town-hiUs.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
notice  the  names — they  are  well  known  as 
experts  in  these  several  branches  ot  wort. 
These  works  are  accessible,  and  many  of  the 
designs  and  plans  have  been  published. 
Even  in  housing  for  the  labouring  classes  we 
can  refer  to  a  few  men  who  have  done  good 
service,  others  who  are  successful  house- 
buildei's,  others  who  have  made  a  reputation 
for  their  designs  for  churches.  We  say  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  pick  out  typical  plans 
of  buildings  in  all  the  above  classes — plans 
which  are  types  of  good  arrangement  and 
economy,  and  which  have  been  found  to  work 
well.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  typical 
plans  should  be  copied  in  any  sense,  but 
merely  be  accepted  as  fairly  good  models  of 
buildings  in  different  circumstances.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  Manchester  Town  Hall 
might  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  a 
good  plan  for  the  particular  site.  Those  of 
Tjiverpool,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Glasgow,  and 
Belfast  may  be  regarded  as  types  of  more 
monumental  buildings.  The  Municipal  Offices 
of  Sheffield  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example 
of  planning  for  a  triangular  or  trapezoidal 
site.  And  in  all  the  best  plans  we  find  these 
main  characteristics:  (a)  the  grouping  of 
departments,  (i)  facility  of  access  to  each 
from  the  street,  (c)  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  separate  offices,  (il)  in  lighting  of 
rooms  and  corridors.  The  premiated  designs 
for  the  HuU  Town  Hall  extension  show  also 
some  good  planning,  which  deserves  notice. 
For  smaller  buildings  on  rectangular  sites, 
such  a  design  as  that  selected  lor  Tottenham, 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  model ;  but  there  are 
many  other  buildings  which  contain  the 
germs  of  desirable  arrangement. 

In  hospital  design  many  types  are  to  be 
found  as  in  those  we  have  illustrated,  built 
by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  as  those 
at  Hither  Green  and  Tooting  for  fever  cases. 
The  recent  competition  plans  for  a  Royal 
Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis  and  the  Frimley 
Sanatorium,  Surrey,  in  connection  with  the 
Brompton  Consumption  Hospital,  for  single 
and  double  beds,  with  corridors,  arranged  as 
radial  pavilions  of  two  stories  from  a  centre 
building  where  special  cases  are  under  close 
inspection,  are  plans  based  on  the  latest 
experience.  In  such  designs  every  patient's 
room  is  made  to  face  South,  S.S.E.,  or 
S.S.W.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Skin 
Hospital  designs  afford  also  good  models  for 
study.  The  new  Belgrave  Hospital  for 
Children,  Kennington,  has  a  good  plan  of 
pavilions  placed  with  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  Each  ward  is  disconnected  from 
the  main  building  by  means  of  a  lobby  or 
bridge.  Any  doubtful  case  is  isolated.  A 
good  type  of  ward  for  special  cases  of 
treatment  is  the  main  feature  to  notice ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  principle  of 
disposing  the  separate  pavilions  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  insure  ample  sunlight  and 
air.  The  special  rules  drawn  up  by  tho 
management  of  the  particular  hospital  will, 
of  course,  be  the  best  guide  to  the  architect. 
Oop5'ing  in  a  case  of  this  sort  would  be 
suicidal.  We  can  imagine  an  architect  taking 
the  general  scheme  of  a  hospital  with  radial 
or  other  distribution  of  blocks,  and  applying 
it  to  another  site  having  a  different  position 
as  regards  aspect.  The  idea  would  be  simply 
absurd ;  but  he  can  examine  the  principle 
of  its  design — the  way  the  ward  windows  face, 
the  direction  of  the  separate  pavilions,  and 
the  plan  of  each  ward.  He  must  study  the 
design    analytically,    so    as  to   discover  its 
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principle  before  he  thinks  of  adapting  any 
portion  to  another  site.  There  has  been 
a  'great  deal  of  indiscriminate  copying  of 
buildings,  in  which  often  the  least  useful  or 
desirable  parts  are  copied,  while  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem  is  loft  out.  In  the 
design  of  technical  schools  there  are  several 
standard  plans  which  are  available.  These 
schools  have  been  and  are  being  erected  all 
over  the  kingdom,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
It  is  for  the  architect  to  find  out  the  reijuire- 
ments — the  size  and  position  of  classrooms, 
lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  and  their  fittings 
— before  he  is  able  to  compose  a  plan  suit- 
able for  any  position.  With  this  object  the 
standard  plan  will  afford  him  a  guide.  lie 
may  take  for  example  the  Manchester 
Municipal  School  of  Technology  as  a  good 
school  consti'ucted  on  modern  principles  of 
arrangement,  and  there  are  many  techno- 
logical schools  in  Loudon  as  that  at  Fins- 
bury.  The  municipal  school  at  Manchester 
is  a  fairly  good  model  to  study.  The 
plan  is  an  oblong,  with  inner  corridors 
on  each  of  the  six  floors,  giving  access  to  the 
various  classrooms  and  laboratories.  The 
corridors  are  lit  by  two  spacious  areas,  while 
the  rooms  are  lighted  externally.  Above  the 
entrance-hall,  which  is  of  large  area,  is  an 
examination  and  public  lecture-hall,  of  about 
4,000ft.  area ;  and  above  this  a  chemical 
laboratory.  The  basement  is  one  great  work- 
shop and  laboratory  for  spinning  and  weaving, 
mechanical,  electrical,  steam,  and  hydraulic 
engineering.  Laboratories  and  workshops 
are  provided  for  chemical,  physical,  metal- 
hirgical,  sanitary  investigations,  &c.  A  good 
type  of  laboratory  can  only  be  developed  by 
experience  in  the  teaching  of  pupils,  by  a 
study  of  the  requirements,  the  working  at 
benches,  and  other  apparatus.  There  are 
certain  dimensions  for  rooms,  bench  space, 
area  per  pupil,  &c.,  which  must  be  complied 
with  before  the  shape  and  size  of  a  laboratory 
can  be  determined.  In  all  these  structures 
it  is  the  actual  working  that  must  be  under- 
stood before  a  design  can  be  made ;  and  it 
is  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions  that 
we  look  for  in  the  best  plans.  The  practical 
wants  of  the  occupants  must  be  understood 
before  it  is  possible  to  gain  an  idea  of  a 
building.  By  a  standard  plan  we  mean  a 
practical  realisation  or  embodiment  of  the 
functions  or  necessities  of  the  work  or  busi- 
ness done  in  a  building.  Very  few  structures 
can  be  found  to  fulfil  these  conditions  :  the 
majority  are  erected  by  men  who  do  not 
grasp  the  work  or  official  duties  carried  on  ; 
the  building  is  a  misfit,  if  it  is  a  factory,  the 
mechanical  plant  does  not  fit;  if  a  trades- 
man's establishment,  the  interior  has  to  be 
remodelled  ;  if  a  public  office,  every  official 
complains  of  dark  corridors,  offices  that  are 
difficult  of  access  and  uncomfortable.  In 
these  days  of  complex  requirements  and 
industries,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rely 
entirely  on  an  idea,  however  good  it  may 
be.  So  the  architect  must  be  governed 
partly  by  what  he  has  done  before,  and  by 
his  client's  wishes.  One  writer,  speaking  of 
standard  plans,  says,  of  course  he  must  not 
copy ;  it  may  be  that  it  does  not  answer 
sufficiently  well  the  particular  wishes  of  the 
client.  ' '  ^Yhat  is  necessary  is  that  the  archi- 
tect, although  inspired  by  the  standard  plan 
in  its  essential  lines,  should  follow  the  general 
ideas  of  his  client,  and  add  to  the  work  ideas 
of  his  own."  The  unaided  mind  requires  a 
guide  and  direction,  and  such  a  good  design 
affords  the  designer.  But  he  must  not  copy, 
however  closely  the  design  appears  to  suit 
him,  and  it  is  this  power  of  being  inspired  by 
a  standai'd  plan  without  necessarily  follow- 
ing it,  and  of  incorporating  with  it  one's  own 
power  of  individuality  and  adaptation,  that 
makes  the  artist.  15ut  it  is  not  everyone 
who  has  the  insight  to  select  what  is  good  or 
the  most  suitable  for  his  purpose.  By 
many,  a  standard  plan  is  not  so  easily 
found.  This  is  why  we  see  so  many 
good     copies    of     bad     designs — buildings 


in  which  the  architect  has  taken  the  gi'eatest 
pains  about  the  elevation,  the  sculpture  and 
ornament,  but  quite  missed  the  opportunity  ; 
or  the  building  is  an  nUn  jxidviiht  of  various 
features  taken  from  other  buildLngs.  So  the 
worst  plans  and  details  may  be  reproduced. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  best  buildings  are  not 
seen  or  appreciated  \>y  everybody,  and  they 
can  be  only  valued  by  those  who  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  requirements.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  standard  plans  ; 
the  gifted  artist  with  a  brilliant  idea  may 
be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  design 
after  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  work. 
The  illustrious  architects  of  the  past  were 
confronted  with  buildings  of  single  aim 
and  simplicity,  as  in  the  temple  or  the 
Mediii'val church,  or  the  conventual  building, 
which  the}'  could  at  once  grasp :  but  now  the 
multiplied  wants  of  highly  civilised  com- 
munities living  in  great  towns  have  rendered 
it  impossible,  without  considerable  knowledge, 
for  the  architect  to  evolve  out  of  his  own 
mind  a  scheme  or  plan  suitable  to  any  par- 
ticular want,  or  to  become  acquainted  with 
tj-pes  of  building  which  can  be  accepted  as 
models. 


COURSES    FOE  STUDEXTS. 

THE  approaching  session  of  the  architec- 
tural schools  and  societies  which  we 
have  entered  upon  promises  to  be  active  upon 
questions  of  education  and  policy.  The 
establishment  of  a  day  school  by  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  which  commenced  a 
year  or  two  ago,  has  been  found  of  great  help 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
and  has  reali-sed  the  expectations  of  the  com- 
mittee. Before  entering  an  office  the  need  of 
an  elementary  training  in  various  subjects 
has  been  long  felt ;  but  there  were  few 
opportunities  open  to  the  student.  The  day 
and  evening  classes  of  the  Association  now 
afford  the  pupil  the  means  of  studying 
branches  of  his  vocation  which  cannot 
possibly  be  learned  during  his  term  of 
articles.  A  year  or  two  spent  in  the  day  or 
evening  school  will  enable  him  to  acquire  at 
a  moderate  cost  those  principles  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  his  office  training.  As  a  pre- 
liminary course  we  can  heartily  recommend 
these  opportunities  of  study.  As  the  committee 
say  in  their  report,  a  short  time  spent  in  such 
a  school  will  enable  the  student  to  test  his 
aptitude  for  the  profession  ;  it  will  also  be  a 
strong  recommendation  to  architects  who 
wish  to  obtain  pupils  that  are  well  grounded 
in  the  elements  of  their  work.  Every  facility 
is  offered  by  the  Association.  If  an  articled 
pupil  is  unable  to  attend  the  day-school 
every  day,  he  can,  with  his  master's  con- 
sent, join  the  classes  on  at  least  two  days 
of  the  week,  and  attend  the  evening  lec- 
tures. The  cun-iculum  given  in  the  Brown 
Book  includes  such  elementary  matters 
for  the  first  year's  course  as  the  use  of 
instruments  and  scales,  freehand  drawing, 
elementary  perspective,  the  orders  of  Clas-sic 
architecture,  and  the  elements  of  styles  and 
construction :  just  those  subjects  which  begin- 
ners ought  to  know  something  about  before 
they  enter  an  ofllce.  The  use  of  instruments, 
for  example,  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
learned.  We  have  known  pupils  waste  muchof 
their  time  in  making  and  reading  scales, 
owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
method  of  making  them,  (iuite  as  important 
is  the  necessity  of  a  good  drilling  in  the 
"  Five  Orders,"  which  will  enable  a  student 
to  properly  apportion  his  columns  and  en- 
tablature and  their  chief  subdivisions,  so  that 
he  may  avoid  mistakes  in  rendering  properly 
the  rough  sketches  of  his  master.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  construction,  such  as 
the  proper  joints'to  be  shown  in  timber  roofs 
and  partitions,  the  mode  of  showing  timber 
plates,  joists,  &c..  the  jointing  of  masonry, 
brick  bond,  &c.,  are  absolutely  essential  in 
the  drawing  of  the  most  ordinary  section  of  a 
building.     The  lectures  on  this  subject  given 


in  the  A. A.  elementary  course  comprise 
foundations,  brickwork,  and  masonry  for  the 
first  term,  outline  of  timber  and  metal  con- 
struction for  the  second  term,  and  roof  cover- 
ings, plumbing,  plastering,  and  joinery  in  the 
third  term.  The  history  of  architecture  is 
also  divideil  into  three  terms,  and  comprises 
thirty-six  lectures  on  the  leading  develop- 
ments and  styles  which  are  given  in  the 
Brown  Book,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the 
school  is  divided  into  a  history  and  a  con- 
struction side,  and  these  are  conducted 
through  the  agencies  of  lectures  and  studio 
work,  the  latter  being  mainly  directed  to 
making  the  student  a  good  geometrical 
draughtsman.  We  refer  to  the  subject  now, 
because  the  annual  course  begins  in  this 
month  (October),  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient time  to  enter.  The  second  year's 
course  may  be  followed  during  the  first  year 
of  the  pupil's  articles,  and  is  so  arranged  as 
to  afford  the  student  systematic  teaching 
supplementary  to  his  practical  office  work. 
This  concurrent  use  of  the  day-school  and 
office  routine  will  be  found  of  great  service 
in  simultaneously  instructing  the  pupil  in 
both  sides  of  his  work — the  practical  and 
theoretical. 

We  believe  in  this  combination  of  the 
two  methods  of  instruction.  For  instance, 
during  the  second  year's  course,  elementary 
construction  will  supplement  the  pupil's 
office  work,  and  better  fit  him  to  prepare  the 
sections  and  details  he  may  have  to  draw  in 
the  office.  During  the  second  year's  course 
(the  first  year  of  the  articles)  simple  subjects- 
in  design"  should  be  given  illustrating  the 
styles  previously  learned  in  the  lectures. 
These  designs  should  illustrate  the  methods 
of  the  styles,  and  in  this  way  furnish  the 
student  with  a  practical  side  to  the  lecture 
course.  The  geometrical  drawing  studies 
should  also  be  given  simultaneously  or 
following  the  course  of  the  lectures.  The 
studies  should,  in  fact,  explain  them.  In  the 
Association  day  school  this  order  is  followed  ; 
thus  the  drawing  of  the  Five  Orders 
accompanies  the  lectures  on  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture.  A  small  scale  plan, 
of  a  large  Roman  edifice  is  also  given 
an  exercise,  during  this  part  of  the  coui'se. 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  developments  of.: 
the  vaulted  roof  worked  out  in  platt 
and  section  accompany  these  lectures,  thuSj,! 
giving  the  student  an  interesting  demon-." 
stration  of  these  important  types  of  con^ 
struction  and  style  found  in  the  Roman ; 
Basilica,  on  whicli  so  much  depends.  So  in  a^X 
later  term  the  student  is  given  an  example  of  [ 
a  vault  or  two  bays  of  a  Gothic  church,  whicli  J 
he  has  to  draw  in  plan,  section,  and  elevation,.,! 
or  a  ti'aceried  window  of  a  certain  period  is.! 
required,  so  that  the  student  is  simultaneously.! 
engaged  in  di'awing  out  a  typical  example,  j 
thus  the  lecture  is  illustrated  in  every  case..' 
It  is  important  also  that  the  lectures  on  con-' 
struction  should  be  illustrated  by  a  drawn] 
example.  For  this  reason  a  small  building,^ 
say  a  cottage,  is  given,  drawn  out  to  an  8in. 
scale,  with  details  and  specifications,  and  the 
lecturers  explain  the  construction  and  mode 
of  procedure.  In  such  a  matter  as  vaulting, 
a  series  of  lectui-es,  illustrated  by  diagram, 
will  give  the  young  student  very  little  in- 
sight into  the  problem  :  but  if  the  student  has 
to  draw  the  vault  geometrically  as  well  as  he 
can  with  proper  aid,  the  subject  becomes  of 
intelligent  interest  to  him.  _  .  |XI 

The  history  and  the  construction  drawifigBBu 
work,  if  earned  on  in  parallel  lines,  afford 
the  student  just  that   relief   from  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  classes  or  the  studio  which 
is  so  helpful.     Each  period  or  style  is  learned 
or  engrafted  on  the  mind  of  the  student,  as 
his  attention  is  aroused  by  the  drawing  of  a^ 
actual   example.     The  second  year's  course" 
at   the    Association    includes    principles  otJ 
architectural    design    and    perspective    anc' 
sciography — two  important  subjects. 

One  of  the  faults  of  architectui-al  trainiii; 
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is  the  tendency  which  pupils  show  of  copy- 
ing from  the  tiat.  The  flat  copy  is  placed 
before  them,  and  in  the  ordinary  schools  it  is 
inculcated.  Drawings  of  buildings  in  the 
flat,  elevations  plain  or  shaded,  are  copied 
without  restraint  till  the  student  gets  into 
the  habit  of  stud3-ing  design  simply  from 
these  moans  of  representation  without 
attempting  to  realise  the  solid  form  of 
buildings.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
■counteracting  this  habit  is  to  instruct  the 
■student  in  modelling.  The  practice  of  "think- 
ing in  the  solid,"  or  in  three  dimensions,  is 
■of  the  utmost  advantage  in  teaching  design, 
to  prevent  the  designer  getting  flat,  and  to 
instruct  him  in  the  power  of  perspective 
■effect,  of  return  sides,  of  recessed  parts  and 
sculptural  detail.  How  is  it  possible  by 
means  of  geometrical  drawings,  front  and 
side  views,  say  of  a  porch  or  a  centre,  or  a 
tower,  to  adequately  realise  the  executed 
effect)'  A  perspective  may  help  us  to  do  so 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  this  is  its  value  as  a 
subject;  but  it  does  not  impart  to  the 
student  the  power  of  adapting  and  adjusting 
the  front  and  sides  such  as  those  of  porches, 
gables,  pediments,  towers,  roofs,  and  other 
features,  and  to  mould  his  masses  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  the  Continental  schools  of 
architecture,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  United 
iStates,  the  subject  of  modelling  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  curriculum. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  young  student's 
training,   including    the   commencement    of 
his  pupilage,  are  of  the  utmost  value,  for  it 
is  during  this  period  the  student  begins  to 
:■-  ifeel  his  aptitude  and  to  discover  his  resources 
-   for  his  vocation ;  therefore,   it  is   necessary 
.:  ■    during  this  time  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his 
'  future    career.     Instruction    in  design  that 
will  enable  him  to  give  form  and  character  to 
.his  buildings,    to    apply    the   features   and 
.:■•  details    of    the    best    periods   to   his  work, 
;  |!  (following  the    historic    development  of   art 
I:?  is    of    importance.      To     teach     design    in 
Iitii  its_   application     to     simple    and    everyday 
i«l;  buildings     ought     to     be    the     main     en- 
iririi  leavour  of  the  masters.     In   London  there 
J  111   ire  many  opportunities  and  advantages  for 
'  pta  luch  a    supplementary  aid   to   the    articled 
ifflS   )upil:     he    has    lectures,     studios,     class- 
«    ooms,     workshops,       museums,     libraries, 
>Bt!i    isits  to  buildings  in  progress  open  to  him 
,  p   £   he    cares    to     avail     himself     of     their 
s.tt!    pportunities.     But  the  pupil  in  London,  if 
imoi    le  does  not  bring  himself  into  touch  with 
»■   hese  facilities,  is  really  worse  off  in  some 
-■hings  than  the  pupil  in  the  country  office, 
rhohas  at  least  more  opportunities  for  visiting 
luildings  in  progress  and  the  workshops  of 
luilding  firms,  and  who  is  often  more  be- 
iended  by  his  master   and  his  colleagues, 
[he  master  often  takes  greater  interest  in  his 
upils  advancement  than  is  the  wont  of  the 
london  firm,  where  things  are  managed  more 
'   narrow  _  grooves.     In    a  large  drawing- 
ice,   for  instance,   of  a  London  firm,  the 
lung  pupil  is  kept  to  very  mechanical  and 
mtme  work  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  if 
3  does  not  attend  cksses  or  evening  or  day 
ihools,  he  comes  out  of  his  office  very  little 
itter  than  a  mechanical  draughtsman,  with 
)ry  limited  ideas  of  construction,  materials, 
id  methods  of  work.  In  the  North,  the  Leeds 
id    Yorkshire  Architectural    Society   have 
lien   endeavouring   to   supply  the  younger 
.en  who  are  members  of  their  society  with 
[school  of  architecture.     We  are  told  by  the 
irkshm   Post   that   this   society  has   been 
«aged  in  founding  an  approximation  to  a 
^lool  m  which  students  may  fit  themselves 
the  profession,  and  prepare  for  the  Pre- 
Joary,  Intermediate,  and  Final  examina- 
ins  of  the    Institute.     Owing  to  lack   of 
lanoes,  the  promoters  cannot  endow  chairs 
architecture  as  done  in  Manchester  and 
verpool,  so  the  Yorkshire  society  has  had 
feoourse  to  the  expedient  of  utilising  exist- 
J  classes  at  the  Yorkshire  College  and  the 
eas  Institute  la  conjunction  with  classes 
«  are  to  bo  specially  organised  at  the  in- 


stitute and  the  society's  headquarters,  to  cover 
the  whole  course  oi  architectural  .study.'' 
Indeed,  until  lately,  there  were  no  facilities 
for  organised  study  offered  to  the  architec- 
tural student ;  but  how  many  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  similarly  situated  P  These 
are  additional  reasons  why  the  legal  registra- 
tion of  the  profession  is  a  question  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  it.  In  the  mean  time 
what  the  Yorkshire  Society  has  done  to 
organise  classes  to  cover  the  whole  of  study, 
may  very  well  be  followed  by  other  archi- 
tectural societies.  The  pupil  may  very  well 
learn  much  of  practical  construction  in  the 
classes  of  colleges  where  engineering  subjects 
are  taught,  while  in  the  subjects  of  design 
and  history  special  courses  could  be  given  at 
other  institutes.  Classes  can  be  established 
as  the  Yorkshire  Society  has  done,  for  the 
subjects  set  in  the  E.I.B.A.  examinations,  so 
as  to  cover  the  whole  field  necessary  for  the 
student.  The  syllabus  should  be  of  a 
thoroughl}'  practical  kind.  Historical  ex- 
amples and  modern  building  problems  should 
be  learned  on  principles  of  design,  and  these 
should  be  given  in  parallel  courses.  But  in 
ever  J'  case  the  student  should  be  left  quite  free 
to  work  out  his  own  ideas ;  that  no  definite 
direction  be  imposed  upon  him  in  matters  of 
taste,  so  that  he  may  fully  develop  his  own 
individuality. 


A  DEPARTMENTAL  EEPORT  OX 
HIGHWAYS. 

THE  report  of  the  departmental  committee 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  highway  authorities  and  administration  in 
England  and  Wales  has  been  issued  this  week. 
The  committee,  as  appointed  on  March  18  last, 
with  Mr.  Grant  Lawson,  5LP.,  as  a  chairman, 
was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  general  condition 
and  sufficiency  of  the  roads  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  to  report  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what, 
amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  these  matters 
or  its  administration  is  desirable  in  view  of  the 
various  purposes  for  which  the  roads  now  are  or 
shortly  may  be  utilised  ;  and  particuJarly  whether 
any  change  of  the  authorities  who  have  control 
over  the  roads  or  of  their  powers  is  required." 
The  committee  deal  with  the  defects  of  the  present 
system,  and  recommend  that  many  of  the  smaller 
district  councils  should  cease  to  exist  as  highway 
authorities,  and  that  their  duties  in  this  regard 
should  be  taken  over  for  the  sake  of  economy  by 
the  county  councils.  In  the  case  of  the  more  im- 
portant roads,  at  any  rate,  local  sentiment  should 
not  be  allowed  to  prevail.  Instances  are  given  of 
friction  between  different  highway  authorities, 
and  the  committee  consider  that  this  friction 
would  be  removed,  and  greater  uniformity, 
economy,  and  efficiency  secured,  it  it  were 
possible  to  place  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  all  the  principal  roads  in  a  county  under 
the  direct  control  of  a  County  Highway  Board, 
representative  of  all  the  authorities  having  at 
present  rights  and  powers  with  regard  to  main 
roads.  The  committee  consider  the  system  of 
County  Highway  Boards  as  ideally  the  best 
possible  under  the  existing  conditions  of  Local 
Government  in  England  and  Wales,  but  they 
admit  that  its  adoption  would  involve  the  solution 
of  some  intricate  probltms  with  regard  to  pro- 
portion of  representation  upon  the  boards,  and  to 
finance.  They  recommend  some  fourteen  amend- 
ments of  the  present  system,  which  they  think 
would  meet  with  very  general  approval.  Some 
of  these  amendments  would  be  rendered  un- 
necessary if  the  system  of  County  Highway 
Boards  were  adopted,  but  if  that  is  found  to  be 
impossible,  the  committee  recommend  that  they 
shall  all  be  made.  The  amendments  referred  to 
are  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  details  of 
the  administrative  changes  that  would  be  neces- 
sary under  the  scheme,  especially  the  making  of 
agreements  between  the  county  highway  boards 
and  existing  authorities  for  the  maintenance  of 
main  roads  and  other  highways.  The  consolidation 
of  highway  law  is  recommended.  County  councils 
have  in  some  highway  matters  actually  smaller 
powers  than  other  highway  authorities,  and  it 
is  urged  that  this  should  be  remedied.  There 
are,  however,  some  roads  which  the  committee 
regard  as  entitled  to  bo  regarded  as  national 
roads,  as  distinguished  from  the  county  roads  of 


the  county  highway  boards.  Uu  these  "  long 
distance  through  traffic,  as  compared  with  traffic- 
which  is  local  to  the  district  or  even  to  the 
county,  will  become  of  more  importance  every 
year  with  the  development  of  new  forms  of 
traction.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  trunk 
roads  for  such  traffic  appears  to  be  a  matter  for 
national  rather  than  tor  local  or  county  pro- 
vision. The  selection  of  the  roads  which  should 
be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  such  trunk  roads, 
and  should  be  specially  subsidised  by  the  State, 
might  well  be  left  to  the  authoritative  body  sug- 
gested by  the  Royal  Commission." 

The  report  contains  many  observations  and 
recommendations  on  such  matters  as  the  sufficiency 
of  roads,  widening,  alternative  routes,  tramways 
and  light  railways,  road  openings,  damage  by 
traction  engines,  roadside  wastes,  and  records. 


y 


CARPENTRY  AND   WOODWORK. 

OLUMES  lY.,  v.,  and  YI.  of  "  The  Modern 
Carpenter,    Joiner,    and    Cabinetmaker," 
published  by  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 
have  now  been  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
G.  Lister  Satcliffe,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  and, 
like  the  previous  parts,  to  which  we  have  already 
directed  attention,  are  copiously  illustrated  by 
diagrams.    Yolume  IV.  is  devoted  to  the  strength 
of  timber  and  timber  framing.    The  editor  con - 
tributes  a  useful  essay,  under  section  7,  on  Cir- 
penlry,    detailing    joints    in    tension,     tension- 
compression,   and   transverse    stress,    with    par- 
ticulars  as   to   scarfing  and  lengthening  timber. 
Built-up   and  trussed  beams  are  likewise  dealt 
with,   sketches  showing  the   special  points  de- 
scribed. The  same  section  is  continued  in  Yol.  Y., 
following  up  the  more  individual  items  of  car- 
pentry with  general  plans  of  roofings,  from  the 
ordinary   square,   pyramidal,    or  hipped   roof  to 
complex  and  irregular  roofings  as  contrived  over 
buildings  which  occupy  awkward  sites.  Spires,  too, 
are  included  in  the  treatise,  with  turrets,  steeples, 
as  well  as  the  shaped  octagonala.  Domes  naturally 
are  associated  with  this  part  of  carpentry,  and 
the   author    shows   how   to    plan,    set   out,   and 
construct  spherical  and  ellipsoidal  domes,  vaults, 
and  pendentives.     Laminated  loof  constructions 
find  a  place  for  cheap  sheds  in  big  spans.     There 
are  among  historical  and  ornate  examples  some 
sheets  of  Hampton  Court  Great  Hall  and  of  West- 
minster Hall.     These  plates,   however,    have  a 
very  old-fashioned  look  with  their  fine  lines  and 
machine-ruled  hatching.    The  last  volume  has  just 
come  to  hand,  and  in  it  Mr.  Sutcliffe  deals  with 
floors  and  beams,  including  projecting  galleries. 
The  plate  of  Birchclitfe  Chapel  Gallery  shows  how 
steel  bearers  may  be  worked  in  combination  with 
transverse  joists  stepped  in  stagings  for  seatings. 
Ceilings  and   soffits  and  groins  come  next,  and 
then  trussed  partitions  with  openings  in  a  variety 
of  positions.     The   subject  is  elaborated  in  con- 
nection   with     framed     buildings     and   colonial 
wooden   erections,    and    also    Americnn   houses. 
Halt-timber  work,  too,  from  a  carpenter's  stand- 
point is  described.     The  timber  porch  from  South 
Hayling  Church  is  a  capital  example  of  its  kind, 
and    makes    one    of    the    best   drawings   in  the 
volume,  recalling  a  sheet  of  sketches  given  in  the 
BiiLDixii  News  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  many 
years  ago,   of  the  same   subject.     The   plates  of 
timber    bridges    have    the  appearance  of  being 
reproduced  from  some  previous  publication,  and 
seem    familiar,    though    perhaps    none  the  less 
useful. 

ilr.  Harry  Hems  contributes  a  chapter  on 
wood-carving,  written  in  his  customary  graphi- 
cally descriptive  style.  He  ventures  the  admission 
that  there  is  not  a  more  conceited  set  of  men 
than  figure  carvers,  and  illustrates  this  opinion 
by  printing  a  sk-stch  of  a  carver  at  work  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1452,  reproduced,  he  believesi, 
from  an  old  illumination.  He  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  egotistic  chisellers  are  not  entirely 
the  creation  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Hems  shows 
us  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of  wood-carviog 
extant.  It  is  a  sjxamore  statuette  of  an  Egyptian, 
and  is  now  in  the  Guizeh  Museum  at  Cairo ;  it 
was  made,  so  they  say,  4,000  ii.r.  The  writer 
takes  the  reader  through  subseiiuent  periods,  and 
gives  some  excellent  photographs  of  works  which 
are  associated  with  his  own  name  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  He  assures  the  reader  that 
he  never  read  a  technical  book  on  wood-carving, 
and  has  no  sympathy  or  knowledge  of  those 
who  attend  "  wood-carving  classes."  Without 
possessing  more  than  a  very  little  general  acquaint- 
ance of   the    craft,  he   has   been  unconsciously 
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accumulating  knowledge  dutins;  the  fifty  years 
he  has  been  in  the  trade.  The  result  of  his 
succefs  is  here  put  down  under  a  highly  enter- 
taining chapter  of  practical  notes.  Whtn,  at  the 
outset  of  his  carter,  Mr.  H.  Hems  was  put  to 
work,  after  his  indentures  were  signed,  a  little, 
handy-legged,  blear-eyed  boozer  of  a  man,  woik- 
ing  at  the  next  bench,  said  to  the  lad  :  "  So  you're 
apprenticed,  are  you?  Well,  you'll  serve  your 
time  to  poverty."  The  speaker  himself,  devoted 
to  "fit.  Monday,"  died  in  the  workhouse. 
Mr.  Hems  tharka  God,  sayirg  he  has  no 
reason  to  regret  the  step  taken  when  he  was 
put  to  carving,  end  believes  that  "  few  men 
have  been  happier  or  more  successful."  No  one 
interested  in  the  craft  can  read  Mr.  Hems's  sug- 
gestive chapter  wiihout  gaining  many  useful 
hints  and  practical  tips.  He  deals  with  tools  and 
benches,  studios  and  shops,  chisels  and  gouges, 
niustrations  of  a  font  cover,  Chipping  Biirnet 
Church,  Herts,  and  of  some  pietty  stall  ends  at 
All  Hallows,  B^irking,  show  the  class  of  work 
which  the  author  has  had  to  do.  From  the  same 
church  he  gives  a  good  photograph  of  Grinling 
Gibbons'  font  cover,  and  we  have  some  drawings, 
too,  of  four  misereres  from  E.'cettr  Cathedral; 
also  an  early  crucifix  from  Lucca  Cathedral.  The 
essay  concludes  with  a  poem. 


A  COXCRETE-.STEEL  SEWER. 

THE  main  intercepting  sewer  for  the  city 
of  Cleveland  will  extend  along  the  lake 
front  to  a  point  about  nine  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  city.  About  3h  miles  of  it,  which  is  now 
under  construction  at  a  cost  of  over  l,100,000dol., 
is  13ift.  in  diameter  inside,  and  is  being  built  of 
concrete  reinforced  with  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse steel  rods  of  the  Parmley  patent  system, 
two  forms  of  which  are  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  sewer.  A  section  about  two  miles  long  is 
from  Soft,  to  44ft.  deep,  and  only  17ft.  in  the 
clear  away  from  the  centre  line  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  tracks.  This 
portion  is  being  built  in  open  trench,  and  is  shown 
by  the  cross-section  of  intercepting  sewer.  Water 
and  quicksand  were  encountered,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  railroad  company  regarding  inter- 
ference with  tracks  and  trains  were  so  severe  that 
continuous  lines  of  9in.  sheet  piling  iSft.  long 
were  first  driven  by  steam-hammers  on  both  sides 
of  the  sewer,  and  afterwards  excavation  was  made 
between  them  by  cable  machinery,  and  the  piles 
were  braced  with  lOin.  by  lOin.  and  Sin.  by  Sin. 
cheek  and  strut  timbeisput  in  as  required.  Below 
the  9in.  sheet  piles  one  set  of  ordinary  subs- 
sheeting  and  bracing  was  driven  into  dryer 
material  consisting  of  very  fine  sand  and  blue 
clay. 

The  trench  was  pumped  dry,  and  a  massive 
concrete  invert  was  built  in  it  and  lined  with  two 
courses  of  shale  brick.  Two  staggered  rows  of 
2in.  by  h\n,  soft-steel  anchor-bars,  loin,  apart  on 


centres,  were  built  into  each  side  wall  and  pro- 
jected above  it  to  receive  the  main  tension  bars. 
The  centrings  for  the  arch  were  set  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  lagging  was  covered  with  build- 
ing paper  waterproofed  with  paraffin.  This  was 
accomplished  without  any  difficulty  because  the 
tension  bars  were  not  yet  in  place  to  cause  ob- 
structions, but  after  the  centring  was  prepared 
2in.  by  Mn.  curved  transverse  bais  were  bolted  to 
the  anchor-bars  so  as  to  make  an  inner  and  an 
outer  skeleton,  the  first  adjacent  and  parallel  to 
the  intrados,  and  the  second  flattened  on  top  at 
the  level  of  the  crown.  To  these  bars  were  bolted 
eight  lines  of  horizontal  longitudinal  Ijin.  by  jin. 
bars.  Portland  cement  mortar  Sin.  thick  was 
then  laid  on  the  lagging  inclosing  the  inner 
row  of  bars  and  forming  a  finished  sur- 
face for  the  arch  soffit  through  which  none  of 
the  concrete  stone  could  penetrate.  Before  this 
mortar  set,  concrete  was  rammed  in  between  it 
and  the  sheeting  to  a  height  of  18in.  above  the 
springing  line,  and  the  remainder  of  the  concrete 
was  rammed  in  place  against  the  Sin.  of  mortar 
without  the  use  of  outside  forms.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  concrete  was  finished  with  lin.  of 
Portland  cement  mortar.  The  arch  concrete  was 
made  1  :  3  :  "i  with  Ijin.  screened  broken  stone. 
Where  voids  in  the  stone  exceeded  40  per  cent., 
the  proportion  was  made  1  :  3  ;  6.  Back  filling 
was  commenced  as  soon  as  the  concrete  was  from 
six  to  twelve  hours  old,  but  the  centres  were  not 
remo\ed  for  two  weeks.  The  paper  lining  was 
then  puUed  off,  leaving  a  surface  so  much 
smoother  than  brickwork  that  it  was  calculated 
to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  over  that  of  an 
ordinary  brick-lined  arch  by  about  15  per  cent. 
Where  the  arch  was  back-filled  with  25lt.  of  clay 
and  wet  quickstand,  the  total  depression  of  the 
crown  was  not  more  than  0"06ft.,  and  the  ci'rre- 
sponding  increase  in  the  length  of  the  horizontal 
diameter  did  not  exceed  0"08ft.,  although  in 
some  places  the  sheeting  was  forced  in  so 
as  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  side  walls  Sin. 
A  steel  arch  section  12in.  thick,  2ft.  long,  and 
having  a  diameter  of  14ft.  9in.,  was  subjected  to 
a  load  of  57,0001b.  when  tested  to  destruction. 

The  Gilbert-street  section  of  the  sewer  is  about 
2,000ft.  long  and  from  24ft.  to  30ft.  deep.  Here 
round  bars  instead  of  flac  ones  are  used  for  the 
reinforcement,  are  hooked  instead  of  J  bolted 
together,  and  are  arranged  on  a  different  system 
of  combined  primary  and  secondary  bars.  The 
primary  bars  are  nearly  horizontal  at  the  crown, 
where  they  pass  near  the  intrados  and  thence 
extend  through  the  arch  to  the  extrados  along  the 
haunches  and  then  back  again  through  the  arch 
to  the  intrados,  where  they  are  anchored  to  the 
^ertical  side- wall  bars  2ft.  above  the  springing 
line.  These  bars  are  calculated  to  take  tensile 
stress,  but  do  not  afford  sufficient  reinforcement 
to  the  crown,  where  the  tensile  strains  extend 
down  about  40°  on  each  side,  and  are  further 
provided  for  by  the  secondary  b.ars  which  alter- 
nate with  the  primary  ones,   and  are  bent  to 


segmental  curves  with  their  ends  radial  so  as  to 
lock  thoroughly  into  the  concrete.  Both  sets  of 
bars  are  jin.  in  diameter,  and  are  Gin.  apart  on 
centres  at  the  crown.  The  iin.  longitudinal 
horizontal  bars  are  wired  to  the  transverse  bars  at 
intersections.  Short  vertical  bars  are  built  into- 
the  side  walls  at  the  springing  line  to  resist  thfr 
tendency  of  the  completed  sewer  to  spread  and  to- 
prevent  the  side  walls  from  being  forced  inwarda 
during  construction. 

Eight  sections  of  the  main  interceptor  are  under 
contract    by  this   Parmley   system,  aggregating 
S|  miles   in   length,   and   contain   about   60,000 
cubic   yards   of    concrete,    1,700.0001b.  of  steel, 
12,000    cubic    yards   shale    brick    masonry,  and 
about  350,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation.     It  is 
being  built  for  an  average  contract  price  of  about 
62dol.    per  linear  foot,  as  compared  with  about 
75dol.  per  linear  foot  bid  for  ordinary  brick  con' 
struction.     About  3|  miles  of  other  sewers  vary- 
ing from  5|ft.  to  122ft.  in  diameter  inside  an 
now    being    constructed    in    Cleveland    on  tbi 
system  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  about  540,000dol 
By  comparative  bids  for  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  tb 
intercepting  sewer,  above  described,  a  total  savinj 
between  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  brick-lined  eon 
Crete  sewer  and  the  concrete  steel  sewer  with  U( 
invert    only    lined    with   brick   aggregated  ovi 
7S,000dol.,"  equivalent  to  from  19-7  to  22-4  pe 
cent,  of  the  cost.     The  sewers  were  designed, ar 
construction  is  superintended  by  Mr.  Walter  < 
Parmley,  M.Am.Soc.C.E.,  assistant  city  enginec 
in  charge  of  sewers. 


STEEL    CONCRETE.* 

STEEL  concrete  construc'ion  is  being  largel 
used  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  on  B 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  The  ii. 
corporation  of  the  two  ma' erials  has  gone  und 
several  names — "armoured"  concrete,  "reiil 
forced  "  concrete,  "  tVrro  "  concrete.  &c.  Doul! 
have  arisen  about  its  use  for  beams,  floors,  ardw.' 
and  tunnels,  &c.  :  the  question  of  the  adhesi: 
between  the  steel  and  concrete,  whether  it  w 
stand  shocks,  resist  corrosion,  whether  its  mass 
not  objectionable,  have  been  mooted.  Theautt 
of  "  Notes  on  Steel  C  ncrete,"  Major  J.  Wii 
R.E.,  has  written  on  the  subject  for  the  inforn 
tion  of  his  brother  officers  who  may  have  to  1 
concrete.  The  author  takes  as  the  basi?  of 
pamphlet  "  Le  Bcton  Arme,"  by  M.  T 
Christophe,  a  work  recently  published,  1 
which  reviews  the  whole  question  and  descri  ■ 
t"ne  application  of  reinforced  concrete  ' 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  Continer' 
and  American  States.  M.  Christophe  quotes  -' 
experiments  and  opinions  of  various  authors,  s' 
his  work  is  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Ma- 
Winn  discusses  the  different  methods  of  conciJ 
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construction  and  the  various  forms  of  "  aroiour- 
in.^,"  after  preliminary  remarks  on  the  resistance 
of  the  materials.  Aery  high  powers  of  resistance 
hive  been  reached.  It  is  stated  that  6,0001b.  to 
the  square  inch  has  been  attained  with  3  to  1  con- 
crete at  the  end  of  a  month.  M.  Christophe, 
after  discussing  the  question  at  great  length, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  with  1  to  5  con- 
crete, made  of  slow-setting  Portland  cement  with 
an  aggregate  of  sand  and  crushed  stone  (passing 
an  inch  gauge),  the  resistance  is  2,100lb.  after  a 
month.  Resistance  to  tension,  shearing,  ad- 
hesion are  discussed,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
ai'mature  or  metal  is  put  at  8,r)001b.  per 
squire  inch  for  iron,  and  for  steel  r2,S001b. 
for  first-class  structures.  The  author  qiiotes 
the  remark  that  if  iron  and  steel  is  effectu- 
ally covered  with  Portland  cement  mortar  or 
concrete,  it  will  be  completely  protected  from 
corrosion,  and  brings  other  evidence  to  show  that 
tteel  imbedded  in  the  concrete  is  quite  safe. 
Other  remarks  refer  to  water-tightness,  tire-resist- 
ance. Referring  to  the  forms  of  armouiing,  the 
author  says  round  rods  are  found  to  have  better 
adhesion  than  square,  unless  the  square  rod  is 
twisted,  as  in  the  Ransome  system.  Flat  bars 
are  less  adhesive  than  square  bars.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  "  expanded  metal  "  reinforcement 
and  its  many  advantages,  which  forms  a  good 
"key"  ;  its  adhesion  is  perfect,  while  the 
labour  of  fixing  is  less  than  that  of  rods ;  in 
flooring  also  it  has  some  advantages  over  the 
single  tensional  rods.  Systems  of  construction 
are  next  dealt  with.  These  are  treated  under  the 
head  of  (A)  slabs,  (B)  steel  concrete  beams,  (C) 
arches,  (D)  walls,  (K)  pipes,  (F)  piles.  Of  the  former 
the  systems  after  the  names  of  their  invent  rs, 
Monier,  Golding,  Hyatt,  Ransome,  Hennebique, 
are  fully  discussed  ;  but  we  do  not  enter  now  into 
this  part  of  the  author's  work.  Each  system  is 
mathematically  investigated,  and  its  merits  and 
defects  pointed  out.  In  the  Henne^iique  system, 
■which  has  been  favourably  entertained,  the 
stress  on  the  concrete  is  assumed  to  be  uniform 
in  all  the  compressed  parts,  and  that  the  moment 
of  forces  in  compression  equals  that  of  the  forces 
intension.  These  assumptions  are  said  to  be  false 
by  M.  Christophe — a  point  which  the  author 
treats  at  some  length.  The  pamphlet  embodies  a 
large  amouat  of  information  in  a  condensed 
and  useful  form,  -which  has  been  thoroughly 
threshed  out. 


ON  BUILDING  TIIIBERS.— XXXVIII. 

JIEASl'UEMENT — I'llELIMIXARY. 

ON  the  threshold  of  this  subject  it  is  well  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  a  few  simple 
facts  in  common  arithmetic  ;  for  these,  in  being 
overlooked  by  practical  men,  sometimes  lead  to 
rather  amusing  results  in  everyday  work.  It  is 
quite  a  common  thing,  for  instance,  to  hear  a 
builder— or,  for  that  matter,  a  surveyor — talk  of 
multiplying  1ft.  Sin.  by  2ft.  4in.,  or  some  other 
dimensions  in  common  use,  as  if  such  a  thing 
could  be  done  ;  and  when  its  possibility  is  chal- 
lenged, a  simple  calculation  is  promptly  made 
showing  the  product  to  be  3ft.  Sin.  and  ten  parts. 
Now,  if  the  person  who  supplied  this  answer  was 
asked  to  multiply  2s.  6d.  by  Ui.,  he  would  say 
the  proposition  was  absurd  ;  yet  he  did  not  hesi- 
[tate  in  the  first  case,  for  he  had  always  worked 
"  cross  multiplication  "  without  giving  a  thought 
to  the  nature  of  the  process  he  was  engaged  upon. 
When  a  person  says  he  multiplies  1ft.  sin.  by 
pft.  4in.  he  talks  nonsense,  for  it  is  as  impossible 

0  multiply  these  lengths  as  it  is  to  multiply  the 
ash  amounts  already  mentioned.  What  was  really 
lone  in  squaring  the  above  dimensions  was  merely 
imltiplying  the  number  1  j  by  2\,  so  as  to  obtain 

figures  which  would  be  the  exact  number  of  feet, 
[inches,  and  parts  in  a  certain  surface.  To  aee 
the  impossibility  of  multipljing  feet  by  feet,  or 
.nches  by  inches,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  Con- 
ine the  operation  to  linear  measurement  only,  for 

1  slating  batten  Tift,  long  cannot  be  multiplied 
)y  one  3ft.  long,  any  more  than  12  pence  can  be 
uultiplied  by  3  pence ;  in  fact,  neither  one  propo- 
i'.' ion  nor  the  other  conveys  any  intelligible  idea 
whatever  to  the  mind.  The  difficulty  in  the 
patter  is  solved  by  remembering  that  numbers, 

ye  of  two  kinds— namely,  abstract  and  con- 
rete,  and  although  abstract  numbers  mav  be 
ealt  _  with  according  to  the  ordinary  "rules 
f  arithmetic,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
eal  with  concrete  numbers  even  of  the  same 
Jnd  in  a  way  to  admit  of  any  intelligible  mean- 
ig.  Abstract  numbers  are  those  which  are 
onsidered  without  reference  to  any  things  what- 


ever, be  they  units  of  measure  — such  as  feetorinches 
— or  the  articles  measured.  Concrete  numbers, 
on  the  other  hind,  always  expi'ess  some  kind  of 
things — such  as  feet,  inches,  ladders,  barrows,  &c., 
and  in  all  cases  of  squaring  dimensions  numbers 
only  are  multiplied,  though  in  ordinary  work  this 
is  not  considered,  as  the  operator,  by  a  mental 
process,  substitutes  the  things  enumerated  for  the 
figures  dealt  with  in  enumerating  them.  Every- 
one engaged  in  building  operations  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  three  distinct  kinds 
of  magnitude — length,  area,  and  solid  content ; 
length  having  one  dimension  only,  area  two 
dimensions — length  and  breath  :  and  solid  content 
three  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and  depth.  The 
unit  of  length  is  always  a  straight  lioe  of  fixed 
length,  and  the  Itng'h  of  any  line  is  defined  as 
being  so  many  of  these  units,  and  fra'Stional 
parts  of  the  unit,  if  necessary.  The  unit  for  the 
width  of  board  measurement  is  the  inch,  and  that 
for  the  board's  length  the  foot,  the  former  being 
a  sub-multiple  of  the  latter.  The  distance  of  the 
sun  is  not  expressed  in  inches  or  feet  :  a  million 
miles  is  the  unit  of  measure  in  this  case,  so  that 
the  unit  of  measure  is  generally  selected  with 
relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  line  measured  ; 
but  it  is  always  a  multiple  or  sub -multiple 
of  the  primary  unit  of  length.  An  imaginary 
square,  the  side  of  which  is  a  unit  of  length, 
is  adopted  as  a  measure  of  surface,  and  the 
area  of  any  surface  is  det-rmined  by  the 
number  of  times  the  square  unit  is  contained 
in  it.  Wcether  the  suiface  is  triangular, 
rectangular,  rhombic,  or  circular,  its  content  is 
always  expressed  by  the  number  of  square  units 
found  in  it.  A  cube,  the  edg-s  of  which  are  each 
a  unit  of  length,  and  the  sides  each  a  unit  of 
area,  is  the  solid  used  for  the  measure  of  cubical 
content.  This  cubic  unit  ii  used  to  measure  a 
sphere  or  any  other  body  bounded  by  a  curved 
surface,  as  well  as  bodies  bounded  by  plain  sur- 
faces. From  this  it  follows  that  if  a  number 
representing  the  length  of  anythins;  is  mul  iplied 
by  an  abstract  number,  the  quotient  will  be  a 
number  representing  length.  For  instance,  if 
a  slating  batten  12ft.  long  is  multiplied  by 
3,  the  resu't  will  be  36ft.  of  batten ;  but  if 
a  number  representing  length  is  multiplied 
by  another  representing  length,  the  quotient 
will  be  a  number  representing  a  surface.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  number  representing  a  surface  is 
multiplied  by  another  number  representing  a 
surface,  the  quotient  will  be  a  number  represent- 
ing a  solid.  All  these  processes  may  be  inverted  : 
a  number  representing  a  solid  divided  by  an 
abstract  number  will  give  one  still  representing  a 
solid ;  but  if  the  first  number  is  divided  by 
another  representing  a  line,  the  quotient  will  be 
a  number  representing  a  surface  ;  but  if  the 
divisor  represents  a  surface,  then  the  quotient 
will  be  the  length  of  a  line.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  when  concrete  numbers  are  multiplied  or 
divided  by  abstract  numbers,  the  kinds  of  magni- 
tudes of  the  former  remain  unchanged  ;  but  when 
concrete  numbers  are  multiplied  or  divided  by 
concrete  numbers,  the  kinds  of  magnitudes  are 
invariably  altered.  The  unit  of  length  has  been 
defined  as  a  straight  line  of  definite  length  ;  but 
when  it  is  asked  what  is  a  straight  line  the  trouble 
begins,  for  "  Euclid  "  defines  it  to  be  "  that  which 
lies  evenly  between  its  extremities,"  these  being 
points.  As  a  point  is  merely  position  without 
magnitude,  a  line  length  without  breadth,  and 
a  surface  length  and  breadth  without  thickness, 
it  follows  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  what  Euclid 
calls  "points,"  "lines,"  or  "surfaces,"  This 
statement  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  a  good  many 
who  think  that  all  through  their  lives  they  have 
had  the  evidence  of  their  senses  to  the  contrary. 
Nevertheless,  not  only  have  they  never  seen  such 
things,  but  they  wi  1  find  it  quite  impossible 
even  to  conceive  of  their  existence,  for  the 
mental  picture  of  a  point  must  have  some  dimen- 
sions— that  of  a  line  some  width  and  of  a  surface 
some  thickness ;  yet  all  these  properties  are  rigidly 
excluded  by  Euclid's  definitions.  Geometry  deals 
with  points,  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids ;  and  it  is 
claimed  for  it,  as  for  every  other  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, that  it  is  an  "exact  science,"  and  that 
its  deductions  are  "necessary  truths."  Meta- 
physicians, who  are  prone  to  upset  everybody  and 
everything,  themselves,  and  their  own  "  necessary 
truths"  included,  assert  with  the  utmost  dog- 
matism that  Euclid's  definitions  are  illusive. 
They  say  that,  though  his  generalisations  are 
undeniable  and  his  C(/nclusions  unimpeachable, 
his  whole  system  is  built  on  mere  hypotheses 
which  are  not  necessary,  are  not  true,  and  which 
purposely  depart  from  the  truth,  seeing  that  thtre 


are  no  real  things  existing  anywhire  wh'ci 
correspond  to  his  definitions,  not  even  in  our 
imaginations. 

What  is  clear  enough  to   one   person  may  be. 
wholly  unintelligible  to  another,   and  as  an  ex- 
periment will  often  demonstrate  what  woids  wilt 
never  make  plain,   the  reader  who  has  any  dilH- 
culty  in  following  Euclid's  meaning  may  try  tt, 
obtain   a   Euclidean  surface,   and  the  effort  will 
probably  convince  him  that  the  philosophers  may 
be  right  after  all.     The  most  promising  way  to 
go  about  manufacturing  it  will  t  e  to  obtain  a  nice 
ihiu  board  and  a   well-sharpened  joiner's  plane 
The  board   will,   of   course,    have   an   upper  am: 
under  surface,  and  the  work  to  be  done  to  8atisf\ 
Euclid  s  definition  is  to  plane  away  so  much  of  th> 
board  that  one  surface  only  shall  be  left.    Havins.' 
placed  the  board  on  a  bench  and  commenced  work 
the  original  upper   surface   is   soon  removed,  bn:. 
another  has  taken  its  pla^e.     The  board  is  cer- 
tainly thinner ;  it  is,  however,  a  solid  with  tw. 
surfaces,  and  the  planing  must  be  continuous  unti ' 
the  lower  surface   only  remains.     When  that  i 
done,    a   geometrical  surface  will  be  the  result 
and   its    boundaries    will    be   lines   terminating' 
in   points.     The   absurdity   of   the   atempt  wil; 
soon  convince  anyone  that  Euclid's  definitions  (■ 
lines,  poin's,   and  surfaces  are,   after   all,   mer 
generalisations   based    on    natural    objects   will 
which  most  people  are  familiar,  and  that  the^ 
generalisations  are  adop'ed  merely  tj  enable  th 
mind  to  deal  with  a  subject  which,  without  th^m 
would    be    incomprehensible.     Leaving    mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers  to  settle  their  differ 
ences,    it   will   be   necessary   here   to   deal   witK 
points,  lines,  and  surfaces  of  a  tangible  kind,  am 
su'h  as  may  be  seen  and  handled — not  forgettin;; 
that  the  sma'ler  the  point  the  finer  the  line,  ano 
the  th'nner  the  surface  the  more  accurate  vii.. 
tbe   woik   be   where   these  are   used   as   guides, 
whether  in  the  office,  on  the  building,  or  at  thi 
bench.     A  straight  line  was  neatly  defined  aboui 
2,200  years  ago  to  be  the  shortest  that  can  b, 
drawn  between  any  twj  p  lint^,  and  as  no  shorter 
line  has  been  discovered  since,  it  is  the  kind  of  lim 
that   will   be   invariably    referred    to   here.     Ti 
understand  clearly  what  follows,  it  is  necessarj 
to  examine  another  definition  of  Euclid's — that 
of  pirallcl  lines,  for  they  bound  the  units  of  sur- 
face measurement,  as  well   as   of  solid  content 
Parallel  lines  are  those  which,  being  in  the  samt, 
plane,  do  not  meet  even  if  they  are  extended  ever 
so  far  both  ways :    such   lines  are  the  joints  ii- 
floor-boarding.     Now,  where  straight  lines  are  in 
different  planes,  the  question  of  parallelism  does- 
not  arise  ;  the  joints  in  a  floor  could  never  bt 
parallel   to   the   joints    in   the   papering   on   th 
adjoining  wall     On  a  building  one  straight  line 
is  set  out  parallel  to  another  by  making  them  thu 
same  distance  apart,  this  distance  being  measured 
in   a   direction   exactly   at   right  angles  to  both 
lines.     As   philosophers   dispute  the  accuracy  of 
Euclid's   definitions   of    points,   lines,    and   sur- 
faces, so   physical   scientists   are  sceptical  about 
his    parallel    lines.     They    say    that,    although 
our    space    is    tridimensional,     the     dimensions 
being     length,     breath,     and     depth,     there    is 
somewhere  in   the  universe  space  of  more  thai, 
three  dimensions,  the  possible  number  of  whicl 
they   represent   by    the   letter    "h,"    and    thai 
parallel  lines  do  meet  in  space  of  that  kind.    It 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  understand  this  conun- 
drum, but  it  has  some  value,  for  it  goet  to  shew 
that  belief  without  understanding  is  not  a  specia' 
characteristic  of  the  theological  mind.     In  thi- 
world  of  ours,   where  parallel  lines  do  not  meet, 
the  nearest  approach  to  space  of  more  than  three 
dimensions  is  to  be  found  in  a  builder's  accouni 
for  extra  work,  the  possibilities  of  which  may  web 
stagger   any   mathematician,   or   even   an   "  ii  " 
dimensionalist  philosopher.     In   this  connectioi- 
one   other   expression    which  will  be   frequently 
used  in  subsequent  explanations  may  be  definci 
— namely,  the  word  "  angle."  When  twostraigh 
lines  diverge  from  a  point  they  form  an  augU- 
the  magnitude  of  which  has  nothing  whatever  ti 
do  with  the  lengths  of  t'ne  diverging  lines,  as  it  i 
determined  solely  by  the  mutual  divergence  of  th' 
lines.  The  point  where  the  lines  meet  is  the  verte.v 
of  tfce  angle,  and  if  a  circle  is  struck  with  this  a 
centre  and  a  radius  of  any  length,  the  pioportio' 
whiih  the   arc   included  be'ween   the  divergin_ 
line  beais   to   tfe    whole   circle,  determines   th 
magnitude  of  the  angle.     The  aoci-nt  Egyp  ian^ 
who  had  SiO  days  in  their  year,  d  videdall  circlr 
into   300',  and   we   continue  the  practice  to  th- 
present   day.     The  number  360  is  a  convenieri' 
one,  for  it  can  be  divided  without  remainder  b.> 
2,  3,  1,   5,  6,  8,   anl  9,  and   no  decimal  divisioii 
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would  liave  allowed  of  this.  In  squaring  dimen- 
sions, "  duodecimals  "  or  "cross-multiplication  " 
is  used,  and  these  terms  are  taken  by  most  people 
in  the  building  trade  to  mean  the  same  thing,  but 
they  do  not.  To  understand  this  thoroughly  it 
is  neceasarj-  to  know  what  "  duodecimals  "  really 
means.  The  method  adopted  to  express  numbers 
is  called  notation,  and  the  decimal  system  is 
that  at  present  in  universal  use,  for  every 
number  may  be  expressed  by  nine  figures  or 
symbols  and  a  cipher,  that  is  by  0  and 
the  figures  from  1  to  9,  both  inclusive. 
Whole  numbers  are  always,  by  the  illiterate  as 
•well  as  by  the  learned,  expressed  in  decimal 
notation.  Take  the  number  3Go,  for  example  :  in 
it  the  6  stands  for  60  and  the  3  for  300.  In  3,065 
the  3  stands  for  3,000,  the  6  for  60,  and  the  i  for 
units  as  before.  The  cipher  shows  that  there  are 
no  odd  hundreds,  and  it  serves  to  make  the  3 
stand  in  the  place  of  thousands.  In  this,  the 
common  kind  of  notation,  the  first  figure  on  the 
right  hand  denotes  its  fixed  value,  the  next  ten 
times  its  fixed  value,  and  soon.  Whether  therefore 
fractional  parts  are  expressed  decimally  or  other- 
wise, all  whole  numbers  are  invariably  arranged 
on  the  decimal  system.  The  symbols  which 
constitute  any  number  are  called  its  digits,  and 
the  number  itself  is  equal  to  a  series  of  powers  of 
10  multiplied  successively  by  its  several  com- 
ponent digits.  The  number  3,066  in  this  way 
is  equal  to  3  ■;  10'  +  6  x  10  -F  5;  the  number 
10  is  said  to  be  the  radix  of  the  scale. 
In  duodecimal  notation  12  is  the  radix  of  the 
scale,  so  that  two  new  symbols  are  required  to 
represent  the  numbeis  10  and  11;  as  there  are 
none  in  common  use,  the  letters  "t"  and  "e" 
may  Ee  taken  to  express  them.  To  make  this 
quite  clear,  let  it  be  well  understood  that  ia 
decimal  arithme'ic  the  value  of  a  figure  is  in- 
creased ten  times  by  being  moved  one  place  to  the 
left,  or  diminished  tenfold  by  being  moved  a  place 
to  the  right :  but  in  duodecimal  arithmetic  the 
value  of  any  figure  is  increased  twelve  times  by 
being  moved  a  place  to  the  left,  and  is  diminished 
twelvefold  by  being  moved  a  place  to  the  right, 
and  this  is  in  dealing  with  whole  numbers  only. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  common  notation  365 
denotes  3  x  10-  +  6  \  10  +  5  ■  1 ;  but  in  duo- 
decimal notation  365  would  mean  3  ■  12'  +  6 
•.  12  +  5  ■,  1,  which  in  common  numbers  would 
be  509.  To  reduce  any  ordinary  number  to  a 
duodecimal,  divide  the  number  by  12  and  note 
the  remainder,  divide  the  quotient  again  by  12 
and  note  the  remainder,  and  so  on,  until  the 
quotient  0  is  obtained,  noting  the  remainders  in 
each  case  :  the  duodecimal  required  will  be  the 
remainder  written  down  in  rever.sed  order. 

Suppose  it  is  necessary  to  express   15186  in  the 
duodecimal  scale — 

12)15186      Here  8596  is  the  number. 


12)1265-6 


12)105-5 


8-9 

Suppose,  again,   it  is  reqaired   to  know   the 
duodecimal  of  221323— 

12)221323 


12)18443-7 


12)1536-6 


12)128-0 


y  added  ;  the  result  is  multiplied  by  12  and  5 
added,  and  the  result  is  again  multiplied  by  12 
and  0  added  ;  the  last  result,  151. sO,  is  the  number 
required.  Taking  the  other  duodecimal  given 
above,  it  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  way  :  — 

tSOe? 
12 


128 
12 


1530 
12 


18443 
12 


221323 


In  this  case,  the  first  figure  "  t,"  or  10,  is 
multiplied  by  12  and  8  added ;  the  result  is 
multiplied  by  12  and  nothing  added.  In  the 
next  operation  the  result  is  again  midtiplied  by 
12  and  "e,"  or  11,  added,  and  so  on  until  the 
final  result  is  221,323,  the  number  required. 
Suppose  now  that  this  duodecimal  arithmetic  is 
applied  in  practice — say,  for  instance,  in  multi- 
plying 17ft.  5in.  by  13ft.  7in.  ;  here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  17  and  13  to  the  duo- 
decimal scale — 

12)17  12)13 


1  —5 


17  therefore  becomes  15,  and  13  becomes  11,  the 
answer  is  then  worked  out  thus — 

15-5 
11-7 

tie 
155 
155 

178  6e 
Reducing  178  from  duodecimals  to  ordinary 
figures  it  will  be  236,  so  that  the  answer  is  236ft. 
6in.  and  11  parts.  I'erhaps  it  may  be  well  to 
describe  this  process  more  minutely.  In  the 
calculation  given  above  7  is  first  multiplied  into 
5  which  gives  35  ;  this  divided  by  12  is  2  and  11 
over,  this  latter  number  is  written  "  e  "  and  2 
carried  ;  7  times  5  are  35  and  2  are  37,  which, 
divided  by  12,  is  3  and  1  over :  7  by  1  are  7,  and 
3  added  makes  10  (written  t),  and  so  on  with  the 
other  figures.  In  the  addition,  "  e  "  is  brought 
down,  next  6,  and  in  the  third  row,  6  and  5  are 
added  to  "  t,"  or  10,  they  make  20,  which  divided 
by  12  leaves  1  and  8  over,  this  last  is  set  down 
and  one  carried,  and  so  on.  The  178  is  I'educed 
to  an  ordinary  number  thus — • 

178 
12 


the  decimal  scale  is  held  up  as  being  perfection 
by  some,  it  is  considered  by  others  as  very  much 
inferior  to  the  duodecimal  scale  desccribed  above, 
for  the  number  10,  the  radix  of  the  decimal  scale, 
has  only  two  aliquot  parts,  whilst  12  has  double- 
the  number.  This  explanation  of  duodecimal 
arithmetic  may  be  closed  by  giving  an  example 
of  ordinary  cross  multiplication  and  the  same 
bv  the  contracted  notations. 


19 
12 


236 


12)10-8 

0— t    Aus. :  t80e7. 

Suppose,  now,  it  is'  necessary  to  reduce  8956 
in  the  duodecimal  scale  to  the  ordinary  or  decimal 
scale  :  Multiply  the  first  figure  of  the  duodecimal 
by  12,  and  add  the  second  figure:  multiply  tliis 
sum  by  12,  and  add  the  tbiid  number,  and  so  on, 
multiplying  by  12,  and  adding  the  next  figure 
till  the  last  is  reached.  The  result  thus  obtained 
i»  the  equivalent  number  in  the  ordinary  scale. 

J''or  example,  lot  it  be  required  to  reduce  the 
duodecimal  89'i6  to  the  ordinary  scale  :  — 

8956 
12 


Kow  when  a  surveyor  or  builder  squares  dimen- 
sions, by  "  duodecimals,"  as  it  is  called,  do  either 
of  thein  work  out  the  calculation  in  this  way'r 
Not  one  !  So  that  what  is  called  in  the  profession 
"duodecimal  arithmetic,"  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
it  is  rather  a  mongrel  sort  of  calculation,  the 
whole  number  being  one  of  the  decimal  scale,  and 
the  fractional  parts  of  a  foot  (in  twelfths)  being 
duodecimals.  If,  in  squaring  dimensions  all 
denominations  were  inches,  12ths  of  inches,  12tbs 
again,  and  so  on,  they  might  be  multiplied  thus — 
say  it  is  required  to  know  the  contents  of  a 
surface,  Sin.  4pts.  3sec.  by  2in.  4pts.  4s£C. 
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In  squaring  dimension — where  in  lineal  measure 
inches  are  mentioned — they  are,  of  course,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot ;  but  in  superficial  measure 
an  inch  is  really  1 2  square  inches,  and  in  cubic 
measure  an  inch  is  144  cubic  inches  ;  so  that  the 
expression  12  feet  5  inches  board  measure  reaUy 
means  12  feet  60  inches,  for  there  are  144  inches 
in  a  superficial  foot,  and  12  feet  5  Inches  in  cubic 
measure  is  12  feet  720  cubic  inches,  for  there  are 
1,728  cubic  inches  in  a  cubic  foot.  Building 
timber  is  usually  formed  and  measured  in  well- 
defined  geometrical  figures,  and  a  few  of  these 
will  embrace  all  the  forms  ever  likely  to  require 
solution  at  the  hands  of  the  measurer.  In  fact, 
the  architect  and  surveyor  seldom  deal  with  any 
but  rectangular  surfaces,  or  solids  bounded  by  such 
surfaces.  The  timber  merchant,  however,  deals 
with  cylinders  and  truncated  cones,  so  he 
has  to  call  in  the  aid  of  "Hoppus"  to  assist 
him  in  solving  them.  Before  dealing  with  the 
various  ways  of  measuring  timber  adopted  by  the 
trade,  or  the  standards  in  use,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  how  simple  areas  and  contents  in  solid 
measure  may  be  obtained.  The  area  of  a  square 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  length  of  a  side  by 
itself — "squaring"  it,  in  fact.  The  side  of  a 
square  is  obtained  from  the  area  by  extracting  its 
square  root,  and  the  diagonal  by  multiplying  the 
side  by  1  •  4 1 4  2 .  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  obtained 
by  muUiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth  ;  if  the 
area  is  divided  by  the  length  the  side  is  found, 
and  tte  area  divided  by  the  side  gives  the  length. 
In  a  parallelogram,  the  area  is  the  length  of  the 
sidemultipliedintothe  vertical  height  (not  theslant 
height).  Triangles  seldom  occur  in  timber 
measuring ;  when  they  do  they  may  be  estimated 
bv  rectangles,  the  base  being  the  side  and  the 
w"idth  half  the  vertical  height  of  the  triangle 
from  its  base.  A  triangle  is  equal  in  area  to  a 
rectangle  on  the  same  base,  and  half  the  vertical 
height.  To  compute  the  area  of  a  circle,  multiply 
the  square  of  the  diameter  by  -7854  ;  or  multiply 
the  square  of  the  circumference  by  -07958  :  or  | 
multiply  half-circumference  by  half-diameter  :  or 
square  the  radius  and  multiply  it  by  31416.  The  , 
surface  of  a  sphere  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  , 
diameter  by  the  circumference,  or  multiplying  | 
the  square  of  the  radius  by  12-5664,  or  multiply- 
ing the  square  of  the  diameter  by  3'1416.  ; 
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Here  8,  the  first  figure,  ia  multiplied  by  12  and 
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this  is  ordinary  "  cross  multiplication,"  but  the 
same  result  maj-  be  obtained  duodecimally  thus — 

343 
244 

11.50 
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7e050 
here  the  result  is  the  same  "in.  llpt.  Oscc.  5  thirds. 
It  will  perhaps  surprise  many  to  know  that  whilst 
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TRAGTICAL  SIASONRY.* 
^ave  a  short  notice  of  Mr.  William  R. 


"IV  „^ 

T  V  i'urchase's  work  on  "  Practical  ilasonry  " 
on  its  first  appearance,  so  that  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  add  very  much  more  to  our  previouaji 
remaiks.  The  author  lays  no  claim  to  deal  with,! 
the  theoretical  principle  of  stonecutting  or  itsj 
architectural  character,  but  confines  himself  to  I 
introducing  the  student  to  the  practical  work  of 
masonry  and  to  initiating  young  beginners.  The 
author  "writes  as  an  operative  stonemason  who  had 

•  Practical  M.isonry.  By  William  R.  Pt'BcniSE,  Builder 
Inspector  to  the  Borough  of  Hove.  Fourth  EdiuoO; 
London :  Croiby  Lockwood  and  Sou. 
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reached  the  rank  of  foreman  mason,  and  for  tbis 

reason  his    work   is   thoroughly   practical   in  its 

method.      The    cases    commonly    met   with    on 

buildings    are    selected,    and    the   examples  are 

ihiefly  from  actual  work.     Tools  and  appliances 

laturally    occupy    the     first     place,    and    these 

*ill   be   found    to    include    all   the   tools  gene- 

'ally  used — hammers,    chisels,   "boasters,"  claw 

ools,  pitchers,  jumpers,  picks,  axes,  each  being 

llostrated.     Other  plates,    illustrate  the  manner 

>f  splitting  blocks  of  stone  by  wedges,  &c.  Arches 

•nd  joints  are  described  and  illustrated  by  several 

iagrams   showing   the   concealed  joint   used  in 

intels  and  architraves,  joints  used  in  landings 

ike  the  joggle,  the  rebated  joint,  horizontal  and 

ight-angle  and  rebated  bed-joints  to  stone  spires, 

:c.    The  method  of  forming  a  plane  surface  on 

rough  block   is   illustrated   by  the  method  of 

boning ' '  pegs  or  cubes  of  hard  wood  placed  at 

se  corners  of  block,   upon  which  straightedges 

ui  be  placed  for  "boning"   or  sighting.     The 

iperfluous  roughnesses  are  then  pointed  off,  and 

;ie  surface  dressed  to  a  finished  face.    The  useful 

tample  of  working  a  length  of  cornice  out  of  a 

ictangular  block  is  clearly  illustrated  by  iso- 

etrical  diagrams  showing  the  processes  of  work- 

gthe  beds  and  joints,   scribing  the  mould  of 

ction  or  moulding,  chiselling  out  the  sunk  parts. 

fitting  out  the  entasis  of  columns,  the  method  of 

minishingor  enlargingmouliings,  the  settingout 

id  working  of  stone  stairs,  stairs  with  winders, 

ivelopment  of  the  plan  of  stairs  with  winders,  the 

^de  of  setting-out  winding  stairs,   are   noted. 

lese  processes  are  shown  in  four  plates  drawn  to  a 

od  scale.     Four  other  plates  illustrate  circular 

/rk,  a  terrace  stair  and  balustrade,   or  "  ramp 

dtwist."     The  method  of  working  the  blocks 

owing  the  bed  and  face-moulds  of   pHnth   and 

jOpmg    is    clearly  described.     Arches,  circular 

plain,  with  large   scale   diagrams  of  develop- 

nts,   working  the  stones,   circular   arches   in 

indrical  walls,    niches   and    skew   arches  are 

ly  explained  and  illustrated  also.     Cylindrical 

ilting,  the  masonry  of  domes  and  pendentives, 

lining  form  other  chapters,  and  good  examples 

worked  out.     These  and  other  parts  of  the 

ikwere  given   in   the   early   edition.     Gothic 

^mdings  of  the  different  periods  are  illustrated, 

form  a   useful  summiry  of  mouldings  and 

;*s»    followed    by   a  prc-cis    of    Grecian    and 

mouldings.       We     now    come    to    the 

sections      dealing      with      masonry     esti- 

and    quantities,   and   a   useful "  list    of 


building  stones  in  the  market.  The  author  makes 
some  useful  remarks  on  the  quantity  surveying 
of  stonework.  Our  readers  know  there  is  great 
diversity  in  estimating  stonework  or  the  labour 
on  it.  The  author  says  :  "  At  one  time  half- 
sawing  was  taken  on  all  the  six  sides  of  the  cube, 
and  any  labour  expended  on  these  sides  or  faces 
was  added ;  but  now  what  is  called  the  '  London 
system  '  of  measuring  being  generally  adopted, 
half-sawing  is  ignored,  except  tor  the  back  of  the 
stone  built  into  the  wall,  it  being  assumed  that  all 
other  labours  include  the  price  of  sawing."  The 
author  refers  to  Mr.  Leaning's  method,  which  is 
to  take  out  the  stone  including  labour,  and  to 
divide  it  into  a  few  main  items  each  composed  of 
stone,  upon  which  the  labour  is  similar,  and 
giving  sketches  to  the  more  ornate  parts,  as 
"  stone  and  libour  in  chamfered  jambs."  "  ditto 
in  moulded  ditto,"  ifco.  The  method  adopted  by 
the  author  is  to  measure  net  the  cubical  block 
of  stone,  and  take  all  the  labours  upon  it 
separately,  which  is  known  as  the  "London 
system."  Full  directions  are  given  tor  measuring. 
Thus  the  net  size  of  block  is  measured,  any 
fraction  of  an  inch  being  called  another  inch. 
Add  to  the  price  of  stone  the  labour  of  hoisting 
setting,  and  scaffolding  per  foot  cube,  and  so 
describe.  State  how  finished — whether  tooled, 
chiselled,  rubbed,  dragged,  combed,  ix.  Stone 
hoistea  40ft.  is  kept  separate,  and  also  in  heights 
of  20ft.  above  same,  as  40ft.  to  60ft.,  GOft.  to 
soft.,  &c.  All  stonework  up  to  Sin.  in  thickness 
is  taken  by  the  foot  super.,  and  all  labours  de- 
scribed. Any  stone  above  6ft.  in  length  is  cubed, 
called  "scantling."  Beds  and  joints  per  foot 
super,  are  described  as  ' '  one  face  measured  for 
two."  "  It  is  usual  to  take  a  bed  and  a  joint  to 
each  stone  which  will  be  equal  to  half-bed  or 
joint  on  four  out  of  the  six  surfaces  of  the  block, 
that  is,  the  top,  bottom  and  two  sides.  Some- 
times beds  and  joints  and  preparatory  faces  are 
omitted,  and  the  stone  described  as  including  all 
plain  beds  and  joints,  &c.  When  this  course  is 
adopted,  every  other  labour  is  measured  as  it 
finishes,"  &c.  Jlauy  other  useful  rules  are  given 
of  use  to  vhe  estimator  :  thus,  the  labour  to  back 
of  stone  is  described  as  "half-sawn"  or  drafted 
and  measured  by  the  foot  super.  Examples  of 
taking  out  quantities  of  stonework  are  given  for 
a  main  cornice  and  balustrade,  with  abstract  of 
same,  and  the  bill  priced,  also  for  a  doorway 
and  a  column.  These  practical  examples  of  bills 
of   quantities   will    be   found   of   service  by  the 


student  and  mason,  and  add  much  to  the  value  of 
this  edition.  In  the  section  on  Building  Stones 
the  author  gives  some  useful  advice  about  the 
importance  of  a  mason  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  rocks,  and  the  situations  where  the 
best  material  is  obtained,  the  composition  of 
stones,  \'c.  Many  suggestions  are  given  for 
testing.  The  author  refers  to  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1838  to  report 
and  advise  on  the  most  suitable  stone  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  the  result  of  the 
selection,  as  we  know,  has  proved  unsatisfactory. 
The  remarks  on  "Weathering,"  "Seasoning," 
"Appearance,"  "Porosity  and  Absorption," 
"  Natural  Bed,"  "  Facility  of  Working,"  "  Com- 
pactness and  Weight,"  &c.,  are  worth  reading, 
and  a  list  of  the  principal  quarries  of  Great 
Britain  where  stone  is  obtained  are  useful ;  these 
refer  to  sandstones  and  limestones. 


AX  OLD  GER5L\X  TABLE  AND  CHAIR. 

THESE  two  charming  pieces  of  old  furniture 
are  thoroughly  Gothic  in  their  construction 
and  design,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  well  accord 
with  comfortable  use,  for  which  they  were 
intended,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  much 
of  the  modern  Mediaeval  furniture  produced 
during  the  time  of  the  Gothic  Revival.  These 
pieces  contrast  favourably  also  with  a  good  deal 
which  passes  as  original  under  the  contemporary 
influence  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement. 
The  pieces  are  strong  without  being  lumpy  and 
ungainly,  while  at  the  same  time  elegance  has 
been  obtained  without  weak  and  thin  long  drawn 
out  lines.  Mr.  William  Flockhart  has  enabled  us 
to  illustrate  these  examples. 


A  sub-committee  of  the  Wakefield  City  Coudc.I, 
authorised  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  hospital  for  in- 
fectious diseases,  has  approved  of  one  of  14  acre3 
'2  roods  5^  poles  of  laud,  situate  on  the  north  side 
of  Batley-road,  Alverthorpe,  which  has  been  offered 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Couutess  of  CirJigan  for 
£2,000. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  estate  and  property  com- 
mittee and  sanitary  committee  of  the  Newoistle-on- 
Tyne  Corporation  has  been  held  to  discuss  the  type 
of  houses  to  be  erected  on  the  Walker  Estate  for 
artisans*  dwellings.  It  was  considered  advisable  to 
erect  several  blocks  of  self-contained  houses  of  four 
rooms,  with  a  bathroom. 
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BOUKb 


lECEIVED. 

Jlow   to  Mi'tunyc-tip    JJ'oodtrorh'  for   Jliuldin(/.<i. 
By   Owen  U.  Maoisxis,  architect,   Inspector  of 


Biiildiiss  Ci'v 

(N'ew  Yuik  :    iV' 
'ih\H  is  a   small 
the  simplest  niul- 
up  the   wood  nor 


New   York,  ^rc.     Illustriited. 

'1  Publication  Companj'.)  — 

jandy  volume,  "describing 

,'to  be  followed  when  figuring 

required  for   either  brick   or 


frame  houses."  i'he  methods  differ  a  little  from 
■our  Knglish  pIa^  of  measuring  joinery,  and  the 
<ietails  of  window-frames  lor  brick  walls  arc  not 
quite  as  we  dopt.  A'^arious  details  of  vertical 
and  horizor'al  sections  of  window  and  door 
-frames  are  '  Justrated  for  brick,  stone,  and  framed 
walls.  'J'""  ;  author  says  brick  frames  are  usually 
measure'^  both  in  height  and  width  by  the  height 
and  widih  of  brick  opening.  For  framed  or 
wood  walls  the  dimensions  are  taken  from  sill  to 
head,  two  cross  studs,  top  and  bottom,  and  an 
inch  allowed  for  clearance  between  the  studs. 
The  width  is  taken  between  the  studs,  and  2jin. 
is  ..  ed  for  a  sash- weight  box  to  permit  them 
to  run  up  and  down  freely.  Door  jambs,  casings 
■T  "trims,"  or  architraves,  skirtings,  window 
"trims,"  wainscot  panelling,  doors  of  various 
kinds  ani  house  fi.vtures,  dressers  and  cupboards, 
.Sic,  are  all  illustrated  by  examples  ;  the  method 
shown  of  panelling  for  doors  are  not  those  we  can 
approve,  but  are  certainly  American.  Measuring- 
'up  stairs,  balusters,  and  handrails,  is  another 
chapter.  Blany  useful  suggestions  are  given  for 
measuring  up  rough  timber  and  floors.  Taking 
a  square  of  flooring,  a  certain  number  of  boards 
go  to  every  square,  from  which  the  lineal  feet  of 
a  given  width  can  be  got.  Thus — if  6in.  boards 
are  required,  we  find  there  are  lOsq.ft.  in  two 
boards  10ft.  long  placed  together,  or  lOsq.ft.  in 
•one  board  20ft.  long.  Then,  it  one  board  makes 
iOsq.ft.,  how  many  will  make  lOOsq.ft.  ?  Multiply 
10  X  10  =  100,  which  multiplied  by  8'  =  833;, 
which  will  be  accurate  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  last  chapter  contains  useful  data 
as  to  nails  reijuired,  weight  of  lumber,  windows 
and  doors,  shingles,  &c.  This  book  ought  to  be 
of   much    use    to    all    builders,  carpenters,  and 

others.     Its   price   is    20  cents. The  seventh 

^■dition  of  A  Dii/fist  of  the  Law  of  Ed'^niwitt^,  by 
L.  C  IxsES  (London:  Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
73.  6d.)  embraces  several  important  cases  which 
lave  come  before  the  Courts  smce  January  1900, 
and  is  thus  brought  we  1  up  to  date.  It  is  harJly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  Cire  exercised  in  the 
computation  of  this  excellent  textbook  renders  it 
invaluable. 


OBITUARY. 

Mil.  J.  Thordikx  Ross,  a  well-known  Scotch 
artist,  and  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  died  on  Jlonday  in  the  E  liuburgh 
lufirraary  from  injuries  belitved  to  have  been 
sustained  through  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs  in 
his  studio.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  T. 
Ross,  R.S.A.,  Edinburgh.  Among  his  leading 
works  were  "A  tiarland  of  Poppies,"  exhibited 
in  1SS9:  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."  in 
1890  ;  "  Where  Do  the  Fairies  Dwell;'  "  in  1891  : 
"Serato  Veneziana."  in  1892;  "  A  Daughter  of 
the  Suil"  and  "The  Poppy  Field,"  in  1891; 
"The  Beau  of  the  Hiring  Fair,"  exhibited  in 
1900  :  and  a  view  of  the  Bass  Rock,  with  sea- 
fowl,  shown  in  1901.  Mr.  Ross  was  elected  an 
A.R.S.A.  in  1896. 

Mu.  Jonx  GuEENwoon,  builder  and  contractor, 
of  Arthur-street  West,  and  a  much-respected 
member  of  the  City  Corporation,  died  on  Saturday 
last,  aged  65  years.  Mr.  Greenwood  entered  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  as  a  member  of  the 
ward  of  Candlewick  in  188-3,  and  in  1891  became 
Deputy  Alderman  of  the  ward.  A  year  ago,  on 
the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Moore,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  gown ;  but,  after  a 
friendly  contest,  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Burnett,  who  reappointed  him  as  deputy.  Ho 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Masons'  Company. 

Mk.  Walter  Dickson,  one  of  the  best-known 
architects  in  New  Y'ork  State,  died  in  Brooklyn 
last  week  at  the  age  of  68.  Mr.  Dickson  was  for 
many  years  established  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  where 
he  executed  many  important  commissions,  and 
gained  the  highest  esteem  of  the  profession  and 
the  public.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  Albany 
Post-office  and  of  the  Albany  City  Prison,  among 
other  public  buildings.  He  removed  to  Brooklyn 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Withers.  The  firm  of  Withers  and 
Dickson  carried  out  much  important  work,  and 
prepared  the  selected  designs  for  the  Tombs 
Prison,  but  the  execution  of  the  work  was  intrusted 
by  the  authorities  to  others. 


^ngtittcriug  ©otts. 


The  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia  will  unveil  at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  on  Thursday  next,  a  bronze 
statue,  on  a  granite  base,  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
statue,  which  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  in 
Nelson-square,  has  been  given  by  Sir  Alfred  Scale 
Haslam,  M.P. ,  in  commemoration  of  the  Corona - 
lion,  and  is  a  replica  of  the  one  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  at  the  corner  of  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
■given  by  S.r  Alfred  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
Queen's  Jubilee. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  on  behalf  of 
Albert  E-lwarJ  Lewer,  Southwick,  late  Hove,  both 
Susses,  builder  and  contractor,  the  order  of  dis- 
■charge  has  been  suspended  for  two  vears,  ending 
Aug.  7,  1905. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  aanclioned  a 
loan  of  ,£U,H7  to  the  Cheltenham  Corporation  for 
the  purposes  of  wood  paving  in  the  principal  streets 
along  the  route  of  the  proposed  extension. 

Tu8  city  council  of  Exeter  have  granted  a  site 
oppojita  the  entrance  to  Bury  Meadow,  on  which 
Will  be  erected  the  equestrian  statue  of  Sir  Eedvers 
Buller. 

The  n^w  women's  hospital  which  is  being  erected 
in  C  inn  lught-road,  Wolverhampton,  is  to  be  opened 
in  Janu  iry  next.  The  site,  wnich  is  close  to  the 
West  Park,  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Gibbons, 
of  Elloives  Hill,  Sedgley,  and  the  cost  of  the 
.truoture  w.ll  amount  to  about  £12,000.  We  illus- 
■tratel  the  biiilJing,  of  which  Mr.  A.  Eiton  Painter, 
of  Wo'  verhampton,  is  the  architect,  in  our  issue  of 
April  17  last. 

The  B  jar  1  of  Agriculture  notify  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  revised  Ordnance  Survey  mips,  on  the 
s^ala  of  25ui.  to  one  mile,  is  in  progress  for  the 
Coin*y  of  Suffolk,  and  is  proceeding  from  south  to 
north. 

Al  L'sbelUw,  County  Fermanagh,  a  co-operative 
creioiery  has  been  erei-.ted  adjoining  the  Great 
Northern  Rtilway.  Mr.  James  Harvey,  Enniskdlen, 
was  the  coutractor. 

Th^  Local  Government  Board  have  sanctioned  the 
sewerage  scheme  promoted  by  the  Bury  St.  E  Imunds 
Towa  CjuhmI,  and  they  have  aho  sanctioned  a  loan 
ol  about  £<,000  to  carry  out  the  work. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  tramcar  shed  that  has  been  erected  in 
Hylton-road,  Sunderland,  for  the  Sunderland 
Corporation  was  formally  opened  on  Wednesday  by 
the  chairman  of  the  tramways  committee.  The  car 
shed  is  316ft.  long  by  62ft.  6in.  wide,  and  the 
height  to  the  trolley  wire  is  21ft.,  while  the  height 
to  the  apex  of  the  root  is  36ft.  The  fitting  shop, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  car  shed,  is  40ft.  long, 
and  the  total  area  of  the  site  is  5,4303q.yds. 

At  the  town-hall,  Birkenhead,  on  Tuesday,  Col. 
W.  Laugton  Coke,  M.I.C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  concerning 
the  application  made  by  the  Birkenhead  Corporation 
for  sanction  to  borrow  £1,007  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  forpubUc  baths  at  the  south  end  ol  the  borough. 
The  site  is  on  the  side  of  Old  Chester-road  and  in 
the  rear  of  Alexandra -terrace,  Bedford-road,  Rock 
Ferry. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  Blaydon,  the 
foundation-stones  were  laid  of  a  new  Catholic 
Church  and  Presbytery,  to  b2  erected  at  a  cost  of 
between  £8,000  and  £9,000. 

Ou  Tuesday,  Mr.  W.  A.  Dacat,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry  in  the 
Stothard  Memorial  Hall,  Monkton,  into  the  appli- 
cation of  the  South  Shields  Rural  District  Council  to 
borrow  £900  for  the  purposes  of  sewerage  works  in 
Monkton  village. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eist  Riding  Anti- 
quarian Society  took  place  at  York,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  The  members  spent  the  second  day  in  a 
round  of  visits  to  the  churches  of  the  city  to  see  the 
ancient  stained-glass  which  they  contain.  The 
party,  who  were  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Boyle,  F.S.A.,  of  Hull,  visited  some  eight  churches. 

A  window  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  \\'.  E. 
Geach,  was  dedicated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Truro 
at  the  parish  church,  Tywardreath  ou  M  uilay. 
The  window,  which  was  designed  and  erected  by 
Messrs.  Fouracre  and  Son,  of  Stonehouse,  is  placed 
in  the  tower,  which  contains  the  chimes,  the  last 
present  of  the  deceased  to  the  church.  The 
window  contains  three  lights,  and  represents  "  Our 
Lord."  The  central  figure  is  the  "Good  Shepherd," 
the  right-hand  one  "I  am  the  way  :  follow  Me,'' 
the  other  light  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life."  The 
upper  part  of  the  window  is  filled  with  four  angels 
bearing  shields  symbolic  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

The  Isle  of  Walney  Estates  Compmy  have 
received  an  order  for  eight  million  bricks  for 
Admiralty  forts  to  be  erected  on  the  west  side  of 
Walney  Island.  The  order  is  regarded  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  erection  of  forts  to  protect  Yickers' 
shipyard  and  the  town  generally. 


Electric   Traction    on  the  Nortec-Easteuji 
Railway. — The  North-Eastern  Railway  Cumpvojj 
hive  completed  a  portion  of   the  fir.-t  section  ( 
tl  c  local  lines  which  it  proposes  to  equip  electric-3 
ally,  and  had  trial  runs  on  Sunday.     The  line  i| 
p&rt  of  that  between   Newcastle  and  Tynemouth, 
tl  e  distance    being    three    miles.     It  is  on  th^ 
third-rail  system,   the  power  being  supp'.ied  \ 
tl  e  Tyneside  Power  Company  from  a  sta'ion  ai 
\\'allsend.     Two    motor-cars     are    used    wiih  i 
tiailer  between  ;  each  motor  is  of   12511. P. ,  th 
erergy  being  taken  from  the  third  rail  by  a  shoj 
blushing  over  it.     The  cars  obtained  a  maximugl 
speed  of   45    miles  an  hour.     The  multiiile  un: 
sj  stem  is  used. 

. 1    ^m    I 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,   P.R  LB. A.,   has  bee| 
elected  Mnnhre  Correspondant  of  the  Societe  Can 
trale  des  Architectes  Fran<;ais. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  archdeacons  and  rnral  deanl 
of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  held  to  appois" 
diocesan  surveyors,  in  accordance  with  the  prd 
visions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  18711 
for  the  ensuing  five  years,  the  following  wer.i  dajF 
elected  :— Mr.  C.  R.  Wainwright,  of  Shepton  Millefl 
Mr.  E.  M.  Hippisley,  of  Wells ;  and  Mr.  A.  ™ 
Cottam,  of  Bridgwater.  Messrs.  Wainwright 
Hippisley  have  held  the  office  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Cottam  succeeds  Mr.  Samson,  who  has  resigM 
the  office  after  holding  it  for  twenty  years. 

Ihe  new  Wesleyan  Central  Hall  in  Corporatio 
street,   Birmingham,    which    has    been    built  a4{| 
20th  century  memorial,  was  opened  on  Wedneai 
week.    The  hall,  which  has  been  erected  oppM 
the  Victoria  Law  Courts,  is  in  the  Renaissance  styM 
and    has   cost   £65,003.     From    the  centre   riseal 
turret  180ft.  high,  and  on  the  ground  floor  and  bai 
menl  are  shopj    and  warehouses.     The    great  »■ 
will  :eat  2,00)  persons,  and  the   Synod   hall 
accommodate    450.    There    are    also    rooms  foi^ 
Sunday-school,  library,  gymnasium,  and  girls'  i 
men's  clubs. 

The  new  grand  staircase  and  isolation  wards  f 
sundry    other    alterations,   which  necessitated 
closing  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital  on  Juae  18  U 
having  been   conpleted,    the    hospital    will  be 
opened  for  in-p  itients  and  out-patients  on  Mono 
next.     Mr.   A.    Saxon    Suell.    F.R.I.B.A.,    is  • 
architect  for  the  extensions,  which  have  been  c»r 
out  at  a  cost  of  about  £90,000  by  Messrs.  Hollo* 
Brothers. 


the   leading    buildeMJL 
in  that  city.     Althmjl 


Wm.    Goldie,    one    of 

Chicago,  died  on  Sept.   ,    ._ --.,-     - 

78  years  ot  age,  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
large  contracts  his  firm    was  carrying  oat  for 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  as  in  previous  Wj 
for  the  expositions  at  Buffalo  ani  Ojuiha. 

The  new  Royal  Victoria  Hospitil  at  Belf 
built  at  a  cost  of  £100,000,  and  formally  dec! 
open  by  the  Kins  during  his  Majesty's  recent  It 
visit,  was  on  Friday  for  the  first  time  occupieo' 
the  patients  from  the  old  Royal  Hospital 
Frederick-street. 

Of  the  £20,000  required  for  the  devilopmmj 
the  propfrties  acquired  at  Bethesda  by  the  5M 
Wales  (Quarries  Ltd.,   over  £18,000  has  now 
subscribtd.     Morethm  half  ot  the  shares  are 
by  CO-  operative  societies.    The  slate  being  prod 
has  been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  of  pxcnli - 
quality,  and  the  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  l'      , 
duction.     Only  one   of   the  quarries   is  at  P>«4B„j, 
being  worked,   but  it  is  hoped    that  before  !!■.,' 
operations  will  be  begun  at  the  other  properties 

Two  extensions   of  the  electric  tramway  ro  !8 
were  opened  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  Siturc-"- 
t)ne  ends  at   Adelaide-tsrrace,  Benwe'l,  ihe  o 
from  the  Stack  Hotel,  Low  Walker,  to  Walk^^i 
way  Station. 

The  tender  of  the  Columbian  Fireproofing  t 
Ltd.,  37,  King  WiUiam-street,  EC,  has  I 
accepted  for  the  steelwork,  fireproof  floors, g»llV. 
and  landings  required  for  Chilworth  Minor.  Hi', 
for  which  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Colsou,  Fariv. 
and  Nisbett,  29,  New  Bridge-street,  E.G.,  an. re 
fa^t  proceeding  with  the  woik  for  the  large  nw"" 
house  of  Hursley  Park,  Winchester,  for  wiin-h  ■i"' 
short  time  ago  they  obtained  the  contract  lt  ;• 
constructional  steelwoik  and  fireproof  constiu'^j. 
the  architect  of  this  woik  being  Mr.  A.  Maniii 
Mackenzie,  A.E.S.A.,  343,  Uuion-street,  Alierdn- 

The  Highworth  Rural  District  Council  1™ 
resolved  to  further  consult  Messrs.  Beesley,  ". 
and  Nichols,  of  AVestminster,  in  connection  witliw 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of  Rodbourne  Che  y- 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  I|H  <''> 
Mr    Frederick  Bennett,  builder,  of  Fore-streetY 
Clement's,  and  a  councillor  for  St.  Clem»n(.  3  Wj^ 
was  unanimoosly  elected  as  alderman,  in  successf 
the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Wrinc'i,  wholesale  ironmoi 
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Builbins  Jrttelltfjcnct 
— *♦■• — 

Dundee. — The  authorities  of  University  College 
are  at  present  considering  a  scheme  for  the  im- 
profement  of  the  college  on  an  extensi\e  scale, 
and  an  appeal  is  being  made  for  assistance  to 
permit  of  the  undertaking  being  carried  through. 
The  present  buildings  consist  of  a  row  of  detached 
\  ilhis,  facing  the  Nethergate,  and  joined  together 
by  a  corridor  running  from  end  to  end.  These, 
it  is  proposed,  should  be  replaced  by  a  building 
which  will  stretch  over  the  present  frontage,  but 
erected  further  forward,  and  there  will  be  con- 
tained in  it  the  departments  of  zoology,  botany, 
'geology,  mathematics,  law,  and  the  subjects  of 
the  arts  curriculum.  Sir  Uowand  Anderson, 
Edinburgh,  who  has  been  consulted,  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking  at  £80,000  ;  but  it  is 
suggested  that  the  work  might  be  taken  up  in 
sections.  The  funds  in  hand  have  been  greatly 
. depleted,  and  there  is  now  only  £8,000  available. 
To  erect  the  first  section  of  the  buildings  it  is 
icalculated  £18,000  would  be  needed. 

EDiNiuiiGn.— Daring  the  summer  vacation  the 
'our  higher-class  schools  belonging  to  the  Mer- 
;hant  Company,  which  were  reopened  on  Tuesday, 
laye  been  put  into  a  state  of  good  repair,  the 
i)ainting  of  the  buildings  this  year  having  been 
jlone  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than 
iormerly.  An  important  addition  has  been  made 
|0  George  Watson's  Ladies'  College.  A  new 
|»ing  has  been  added  to  the  east  side.  In  the 
iiasement  floor  there  is  a  cookery  lecture-room, 
[iesides  a  luncheon-room,  with  a  suite  of  lava- 
]ories  in  the  rear.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
llassroom  for  physical  science.  The  chemical 
iiboratory  occupies  the  second  floor,  and  the  top- 
*;oor  room  is  s'et  apart  for  the  teaching  of  art. 
'hese  classrooms  measure  each  about  4;3ft.  by 
;3ft.  _  Steps  are  being  taken  with  the  view  of 
Jarrying  out  the  scheme,  whereby  new  buildings 
(ill  be  erected  for  James  Gillespie's  School,  to 
e  temporarily  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Idinburgh  Ladies'  College  during  the  proposed 
intire  reconstruction  of  that  institution.  In  the 
lean  time  Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne,  R.S.A., 

engaged  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
jnsideratiou  of  the  Governors  of  the  coutem- 
|lated  new  buildings  at  Gillespie-crescent. 


I  Gateshead.— The  new  church  of  St.  Chid,  in 
Ifestminster  -  street,  was  consecrated  by  the 
iishop  of  Durham  on  Tuesday.  The  building 
18  been  erected  from  the  plans  of  the  late  Mr. 
l.  S.  Hicks,  of  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Charlewood, 
ewcastle  ;  it  has  cost  altogether  £26,000,  borne 
g  Messrs.  Easton.  The  lofty  building,  with  its 
pntral_  octagonal  tower  and  low  eastern  chapel 
■ejecting  beyond  the  choir,  resembles  a  minia- 
te cathedral.  The  style  of  the  building  is,  in 
.6  main,  based  on  the  Early  Perpendicular. 
he  principal  entrance  is  by  a  porch  on  the  north 
le  of  the  church.  Above  the  door  of  this  porch 
e  three  niches  holding  statues  representing  St. 
lad,  St.  Aidan,  and  Theodore  of  Tarsus.  Enter- 
g  the  church,  a  prominent  feature  is  the  font  in 
^rbyshire  alabaster,  with  its  tall  oak  canopy, 
le  font  is  surrounded  by  eight  small  statuettes. 
bove  and  behind  the  font  is  the  west  window 
ith  stained  glass,  which  has  been  placed  in 
emory  of  the  architect,  Sir.  Hicks.  Its  six 
;hts  are  divided  by  a  central  muUion  into  two 
ta  of  three  lights  each.  The  three  southern 
;hts  illustrate  the  idea  of  the  building  of  the 
Iterial  fabric,  and  the  three  northern  the  build- 
S  of  the  spiritual  fabric.  The  pulpit,  in  carved 
ik,  has  four  panels  in  relief.  The  whole  scheme 
decoration  in  the  sanctuary  springs  from  a 
!8C0  painted  by  Mr.  Exdie-Ueid  below  the  east 
Indow.  The  subject  is  "  The  Annunciation." 
uove  the  fresco  is  the  seven-light  east  window, 
jth  three  tiers  of  subjects  representing  the 
itivily,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Lord  in  Glory 
'6  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Smith! 
,3  three  manuals,  and  la  placed  in  a  chamber  on 
P  "'"•'li  side  of  the  choir.  The  choir  vestry 
jtth  and  the  clergy  vestry  south  are  connected 
an  ambulatory  aisle  behind  the  high  altar, 
iisambulatory  gives  access  to  the  chapel,  dedi- 
jed  to  All  Saints,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
ily  services.  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Charlewood 
I'woastle,  are  the  architects;  the  contractor 
Is^c  Bewley,  Dunston ;  clerk  of  works, 
f .  Caldcleugh,  Durham  ;  the  woodcarvins 
s  executed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hedley,  Newcastle 
?««ajJ'°S.  font,  &c.,  Mr.  Beall,  Newcastle; 
-.TV.  *"■  T^y^o'''  Loughborough ;  stained 
m,  -Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  and  Brothers,  London ; 
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frescoes,  painted  panels,   and  designs  for  carved 
figure  panels,  Mr.  J.  Eadie-Reid. 

HiGHGATE,  N.W. — Dedicition  services  were 
held  at  St.  Slichael's  Church,  Highgate,  on 
Tuesday.  The  decorations  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  which  have  been  executed  at  a  cost  of 
about  £500,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Temple 
Moore,  of  Hampstoad,  were  seen  for  the  first  time. 
Eoor  statues  of  early  fathers  of  the  church 
(Athanasius,  John  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and 
Jerome)  have  been  placed  in  the  niches  by  the 
side  of  the  beautiful  large  stained-glass  window, 
and  the  walls  have  been  decorated  in  a  Late 
Gothic  style  in  keeping  with  the  architecture  of 
the  chancel,  whicli  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Street,  R.A.  Below  the  niches 
is  a  new  stone  cornice  to  the  reredos,  richly 
carved  in  vine-leaf  pattern.  The  figures  are  also 
in  stone,  and  these  and  the  cornice,  together  with 
the  window  jambs  and  tracery,  have  been  painted 
and  gilded,  and  the  walls  have  been  diapered  in 
colour.  The  reredos  has  been  coloured  and  a  new 
retable  has  been  added  to  it.  On  each  side  of 
the  reredos  the  walls  have  been  supplied  with 
hangings. 

HoLT,^  Norfolk.— Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  V.C,  formally  opened  on  Wednesday  the 
new  school  buildings  at  (Jresham's  School,  Holt, 
Norfolk.  The  school  was  founded  by  Sir  John 
Gresham  in  1554,  and  its  management  was  vested 
by  the  founder  in  the  Fishmongers'  Company. 
The  governors  have  now  reorganised  and  rebuilt 
the  school.  The  new  premises,  which  were  begun 
two  years  ago,  are  situate  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  Cromer-road .  Built  in  separate  and  detached 
blocks  in  the  Domestic  Renaissance  style,  with 
the  e.xception  of  the  school-haD,  which  is  in  Late 
Gothic,  the  building  to  the  west  contains  the 
master's  house,  dining-haU,  boys'  studies  and 
dormitories,  kitchens,  and  oflices ;  the  eastern 
block  contains  the  school  buildings,  assembly-  i 
hall,  laboratories,  and  workshops  ;  and  the  boys' 
dining-hall  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  first 
block.  The  school  building  proper  contains  the 
assembly-hall,  which  is  70ft.  by  32ft.,  with 
tracery  windows  and  open-timber  roof.  From  the 
hall  a  wide  corridor  extends  westwards,  with 
classrooms  and  cloakroom  on  the  north  side,  end- 
ing in  a  return  wing  containing  the  laboratories, 
workshops,  and  lecture-roocns.  Electric  light  U 
supplied  from  a  generating  station  specially 
erected  in  the  grounds.  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  of  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.,  is  the 
architect  of  the  school,  which  was  illustrated  by  a 
double-page  perspective  and  four  plans  in  our 
issue  of  August  15,  1902.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
Geo.  Riches,  of  Church-street,  Cromer. 

Hr.v.sLET,  Leeds. — The  new  workhouse  and 
infirmary  at  Rothwell  Haigh,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  guardians  of  the  Hunslet  Union,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £85,850,  were  opened  yesterday 
(Thursday).  The  new  workhouse  and  infirmary 
occupy  a  site  of  eighteen  and  a  half  acres  near 
the  junction  of  Wood-lane  and  Wakefie)d-roadat 
Rothwell  Haigh,  space  being  allowed  for  future 
extensions.  At  present  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  450  inmates,  so  that  the  cost  works  out 
at  £182  per  inmate.  The  establishment  consists 
of  six  groups.  The  entrance  building  contains 
porters'  rooms,  receiving  and  vagrant  wards  on 
the  cellular  system,  and  also  rooms  for  storing 
clothing.  The  workhouse  proper  has  the  adminis- 
trative block  in  the  centre,  with  the  committee- 
room,  business  offices,  and  master's  house  in 
front,  and  dining-hall,  kitchen,  workrooms, 
matron's  ofiice,  bakery  stores,  &c.,  in  the  rear. 
Connected  by  glazed  conservatory  corridors  with 
the  main  block  are  pavilions  for  the  male  and 
female  aged  and  able-bodied  classes,  with  the 
necessary  dayrooms,  officers'  rooms,  bathrooms, 
&c.  The  laundry  and  boiler-hou'ie  are  situated 
between  the  main  building  and  the  infirmary. 

Liverpool  C.vrnEDitAL.- A  special  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Cathedral  Committee  was  held  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Robert  Gladstone  presiding.  There 
were  also  present  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Lord 
Bishop,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott  (architects),  Mr.  George  Bradbury  (sur- 
veyor), and  Mr.  J.  Alderson  Smith  (secretary). 
Samples  of  various  stones  were  submitted,  and  it 
was  resolved,  after  careful  consideration,  to 
employ  the  local  red  sandstones  in  the  erection  of 
the  cathedral.  The  architects  also  submitted 
plans  of  details,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
arrangements  wiU  be  made  for  laying  the  founda- 
tions early  in  the  new  year. 

rETEKRORoi-Gii. — Now  premises  for  the  school 
of  art  have  been  built  on  a  site  in  the  Broadway, 


originally  purchised   by  city   council  for  a. 

cattle  market,  but  not  .  uerto  utilised.  Tho 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  "W. 
Walshaw,  the  city  surveyor,  an '  the  cost  has 
been  about  £4,000.  The  build'  -as  a  frontage 
of  80ft.  to  the  proposed  cor''  in  of  Geneva- 

street,  and  a  depth  of  110ft.  ^  main  doorway 

leads  from  the  Broadway,  an.  jr  the  entrance- 
hall  the  staircase  leads  to  the  per  floors.  The 
firot  three  rooms  on  the  gioL  jd  floor,  with  a 
frontage  to  the  new  street,  ire  21ft.  wide. 
Beyond  comes  the  lecture-room,  ""ft.  by  24ft., 
with  a  gallery  to  seat  80  students,  d  the  last  i» 
the  mechanics'  room,  24ft.  by  181..  6in.,  fitted 
wiih  the  engine,  shafting,  lathes,  a^d  so  forth 
taken  from  the  old  school.  The  uppe  (loor  con- 
sists of  a  library,  lift,  by  22ft.,  a  mas'er'srom, 
two  advanced  art-rooms,  15ft.  by  20tt.,  clonk- 
rooms,  and  so  forth.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
J.  Lucas. 

PiDsEY. — The  technical  school  in  connection 
with  the  mechanics'  institute  has  outgrown  its 
aocommodation,  and  the  urban  authorii).  .  's, 
therefore,  purchased  and  altered  a  two-storied 
building  in  Robin-lane.  Formerly  a  wool  ware- 
house, this  building  has  been  adapted  to  its  new- 
purposes.  There  are  two  classrooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  each  22ft.  by  lift.  Another  room 
on  the  same  floor,  .33ft.  by  19ft.,  will  be  utilised 
as  a  textile  department.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a 
large  lecture-room,  capable  of  being  divided  into 
two  apartments,  which  are  to  be  used  as  engineer- 
ing and  building  construction  departments.  Other 
branches  will  find  accommodation  in  two  other 
classrooms  on  the  same  floor.  The  alterations- 
have  been  designed  by,  and  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of,  Mr.  Herbert  Hodgson,  of  Leeds 
and  Bradford. 

Sheitield. — The  new  premises  recently  erected 
at  Westville  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Graves  were  formally" 
opened  on  Friday.  The  site  extends  from  the 
Durham-road  to  Western-bank.  The  buildings- 
comprise  two  blocks  connected  by  corridors  on 
each  floor  running  north  and  south,  flanked  out- 
side by  a  garden  and  courtyard .  The  south  block 
has  four  floors,  the  three  upper  ones  being  devoted 
to  offices,  the  basement  being  occupied  as  offices, 
stationery  stores,  and  heating  chambers.  Block 
No.  2  contains  five  floors,  the  basement  being 
used  principally  for  stores,  strong  rooms,  &c., 
and  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors  for  offices. 
On  the  top  floor  is  a  recreation  room,  77ft.  6in. 
long  and  49ft.  6in.  wide,  adjoining  which  are 
kitchens,  scullery,  pantry,  larders,  still-room,, 
stores,  reading-rooms,  bathrooms,  and  lavatories.- 
The  staircases  are  of  stone,  with  walls  of  light- 
coloured  glazed  bricks.  The  sash  windows  are 
fitted  with  National  Accident  Prevention  case- 
ments. The  buildings  are  faced  externally  with 
the  best  red  bricks  from  Dennis's,  of  Ruabon 
(who  also  supplied  the  glazed  bricks  used  in  the 
interior),  and  ashlar  stone  from  the  Stoke  Hall 
quarries.  The  floors  throughout  are  of  cement 
concrete  and  steel  joists,  the  surface  being  laid 
with  maple  wood  blocks.  The  buildings  are  roofed 
with  green  Westmoreland  slates,  and  the  stair- 
cases are  of  Greenmoor  stone.  The  buildings  are 
heated  throughout  on  the  low-pressure  hot-  water 
system.  Large  extraction  shafts  are  provided 
from  basement  to  roof  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air 
with  a  Boyle's  air-pump  fixed  at  the  top.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  by  and  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Jlessrs.  Holmes  and 
Watson,  architects  and  surveyors,  and  have  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  George  Longden  and  Son3> 
contractors,  all  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  J.  Brooks  acting- 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Sol  rHA:MPT0N-. — The  memorial  stones  of  St. 
Barnabas'  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Lodge,  and 
Rose-roads,  were  laid  last  week.  The  church  is 
Late  (ioihic  in  style,  and  is  of  very  simple  plan, 
it  being  a  parallelogram  divided  into  three  parts 
by  two  arcades.  Its  length  is  115ft.,  and  width 
5Ift.  in  the  clear  of  the  walls.  There  is  no 
chancel  arch,  but  the  nave  arcade  is  continued 
one  bay  beyond  the  dwarf  stone  wall  dividing  the 
chancel  from  the  nave,  the  sanctuary  extending 
some  12ft.  farther  east.  The  church  contains 
seating  accommodation  for  tiOO  worship- 
pers, and  a  choir  for  about  30,  with  organ 
chamber,  small  morning  chapel,  and  vestry,  and 
in  the  basement  there  is  a  heating  chamber. 
The  roofs  are  open  and  boarded,  and  the  walls 
are  plastered,  with  stone  dressings.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  is  faced  with  coursed  Swanage 
rubble,  without  the  usual  dressings  to  quoins,  &c., 
in  soft  stone,  and  the  roofs  are  to  be  tiled  with  a 
dark  colour  red  tile,      Messrs.  .Jenkins  are  the 
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builders,  and  the  architects  arc  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  Son,  and  Gutteridge,  of  Portland-street, 
Southampton. 

TiioiiNiiiLL,  SixuiaiLAM). — A  new  church  and 
schools  which  have  been  erected  in  Burn  Tark- 
road,  Sunderland,  by  the  Ignited  Jlethodists,  were 
opened  on  Wednesday.     The  buildings  are  in  the 
Perpendicular  style.     The  facings  are  of  Pateley 
Bridge  rock-factd  blockers,  with  Blaxter   stone 
dressings,  all  the  window  openings  being  heavily 
mullioned  and  traceried.     At  the  corner  a  tower 
■with   a  copper  spire  and   vane  rises  Soft.     The 
church    consists   of    a    nave,   clerestory,    aisles, 
transep's,  and  chancel,  and  an  end  gallery  over 
the  entrance  porches.     Its  seating  capacity  is  for 
520  adults.     The    nave   arcades   are   worked   in 
Denwick  freestone.    The  pulpit  base  is  in  the  same 
material,  the  upper  part  being  of  Austrian  oak. 
The  chancel  is  raised  three  steps  above  the  nave 
level,  and  has  an  Austrian  oak  reredos  screen.  The 
choir  seat  ends  and  front  screens  are  of  the  same 
material.     The  organ  console  will  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  chancel,  the  organ  itself  being 
divided,  one  half  at  each  side.     The  roof  is  of 
pitch  -  pine,    open  -  timbered,    with    chamfered 
hammer-beam  couples.     The  scats,   screens,  and 
gallery  front  are  also  in  pitch-pine.     A  stained- 
glass  memorial  window,  with  the  "  Ascension  " 
as   subject,  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  and 
one  of  the   transept  windows  is  also  of  stained 
glass,  representing  St.  John,  8t.  Peter,  and   .St. 
Luke.     These  windows  have  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  Bros.,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.     The  school,   which  is    recessed    from 
the   main   road    by   two    front    classrooms,    has 
accommodation  for  300.     The   buildings,  which 
have  cost  about  f  7,()00,  have  been  designed  by, 
and  the  work  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of,  Mr.  J.  Ezra  ililler,  F.S.I.,  and  Messrs.  Wm. 
and   T.   K.   Milburn,  joint  architects,   the   con- 
tractor being  Mr.  W.B.   Cooper,  and  the  clerk 
of  works  Mr.  11.  F.  J.  Carter. 

AV.YVEUTiiEE,  LivERi'ooL. — At  the  Municipal 
Offices,  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  has  been  held  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
^lalet  into  the  application  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow  £20,000  for 
the  erection  of  public  hatha  on  land  in  Picton- 
road  and  Glynn-street,  Wavertree.  Mr.  ^V.  II. 
Court,  the  engineer  and  chief  bath  super- 
intendent to  the  corporation,  exhibited  his  plans, 
explaining  that  the  buildings  were  to  be  of  a 
substantial  character,  and  would  contain  a  men's 
swimming-bath  ".5ft.  by  3  5ft.,  a  women's 
swimming-bath  .50ft.  by  27ft.,  and  private  baths. 

WoLVERHAMi'Tox.— On  Thursday  in  last  week 
the  new  workhouse  erected  at  New  Cross, Wolver- 
hampton, was  opened  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  guardians.  The'site  occupies  about  fifty 
ncres  of  land.  The  contract  for  the  buildings 
amounted  to  £156,870,  and  this  is  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  furniture,  roadmaking,  and  boundary 
•walls,  nor  does  it  include  professional  fees.  The 
site  occupied  by  the  buildings  is  about  six  acres, 
and  provision  is  made  for  1,240  inmates,  20 
nurses,  and  60  other  officers — a  total  of  1,326. 
The  buildings  are  fitted  up  with  maple  wood 
floor  blocks,  mosaic  tiled  corridors,  Doulton  fire- 
places, and  electrical  appliances  in  every  room. 
ilr.  Arthur  Marshall,  of  Nottingham,  whose 
design  was  selected  in  competition,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  contractors  were  Jlessrs.  T.  Fish 
and  Sons.  The  building  was  illustrated  by  a 
double-page  perspective  in  our  issue  of  Dec.  8, 
1839. 

■    ^      

Mr.  William  Moblwrley  died  on  Friday  at  his 
residence.  Hill  View  House,  Woodsetton,  Coseley, 
after  a  few  days'  iltness.  The  deceased,  who  was 
a  well-known  brick  manufacturer,  with  extensive 
worki  near  Wolverhampton,  hid  been  a  member 
of  the  Coseley  I'rban  District  Council  since  its 
formation,  and  for  several  years  previously  was 
a  member  of  the  old  local  board.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  family. 

A  Gill  memorial  wing  has  been  added  to  the 
cottage  hospital  at  Tavistock.  The  addition  pro- 
vides ten  extra  beds— making  twenty-five  beds  in 
all— besides  a  laundry,  drying  chamber,  and  nurses' 
quirters.  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  of  Plymouth,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  John  Kelly,  of  Horrabrid^e,  the 
builder. 

At  Tamworth  Church  on  Thursday  afternoon  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  dedicated  a  stained-glass 
window  in  St.  George's  Chapel  to  the  memory  of 
the  lateliev.  Brooke  Lambert,  M.A.,  of  (Greenwich, 
and  vicar  of  Tamworth  from  1872  to  1.S78.  The 
window  contains  four  figures,  representing  St. 
Uaorge,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Lambert,  and  St.  Martin. 


PROFESSIONAL   AND    TKADB 
SOCIETIES. 

Devon"  axd  Exeteu  Akchitectvk.il  Society. 
— On  Saturdaj-  last  the  members  of  this  society 
made  an  excursion  to  Dartmouth  to  visit  the  new 
Naval  College  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection. 
The  President  (Mr.  A.  S.  Parker,  A.R.I.B.A., 
of  Plymouth)  entertained  the  party  to  luncheon, 
those  present  being  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  E.A., 
president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects ;  Messrs.  Charles  Cole,  vice-president  ; 
James  ( 'rocker,  Exeter ;  E.  Coath  Adams,  C. 
King,  T.  K.  Kitsell,  B.  P.  Shires,  Plymouth; 
O.  Palling,  J.  A.  Lucas,  C.  J.  Tait,  S.  Dobell, 
J.  H.  Shearer,  Harbottle  Reed,  hon.  secretary, 
Exeter ;  Otho  B.  Peter,  Launceston :  N.  G. 
Bridgman,  Paignton :  W.  H.  May,  A.  E.  Leth- 
bridge,  R.  A.  Mill,  H.  Watts,  S.  R.  Griffin,  W. 
W.  Hitchins,  H.  R.  Shires,  A.  N.  Tucker,  Ply- 
mouth ;  A.  J.  Adams,  C.  H.  Varcoe,  Devonport ; 
C.  Cole,  -W.  J.  Halls,  and  P.  S.  Shrimpton, 
Exeter;  and  A.  Y.  Eooke  and  G.  P.  Saul, 
Plymouth.  In  addition  to  the  above  members 
there  were  present  the  contractor  for  the  new 
College  buildings,  Mr.  HUl,  of  the  firm  of  Higgs 
and  Hill,  London ;  3Ir.  Wallis,  clerk  of  the 
works  ;  Mr.  Hill,  Admiralty  clerk  of  the 
works  ;  and  Mr.  Cousens.  I'nder  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  the  new  Naval  College  was 
then  inspected.  From  a  large  plan  Mr.  Webb 
described  the  general  scheme  and  the  purposes  to 
which  the  various  sections  were  appropriated. 
The  main  buildings,  to  cost  upwards  of  £100,000, 
were  generally  at  the  roof  level,  and  one  of  the 
wing  towers  is  erected,  but  the  central  portion 
which  includes  a  dominating  tower,  is  not  up  to 
its  full  height.  Wide-jointed  red  brick,  with 
Portland  stone  dressings,  gives  a  warmth  to  the 
composition,  the  main  facade  being  about  700ft. 
long.  The  accommodation  is  for  about  300  cadets, 
with  quarters  for  officers  and  staif,  and  a  residence 
for  the  captain. 

LiVEllPOOL       AuCHITtCTVBAL       SOCIETY.  This 

society  will  inaugurate  on  Monday  next  its  56th 
session,  when,  in  the  rooms  in  Harrington-street, 
the  President,  Mr.  John  Woolfall.  F.R.I. B.A., 
wiU  deliver  his  opening  address.  During  the 
term  several  papers  of  important  bearing  are  to 
be  read,  and  it  should  be  marked  that  at  the 
meeting  of  March  7  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  is  to 
read  a  series  of  "  Notes  on  the  Liverpool 
l-'athedral " — notes  which  wiU  be  accompanied  by 
sketches  and  drawings. 

Royal  Institi-te  of  Buitisu  Architects. — 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  following 
papers  to  be  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Institute  next  session : — Nov.  16,  "  Le  Tresor  de 
Cnide  et  les  Monuments  de  I'Art  lonien  a 
Delphes,"  by  Monsieur  J.  T.  Homolle  ;  Dec.  14, 
"The  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast;  Its 
Inception,  Design,  and  Construction,"  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Henman  and  Henry  Lea,  C.E.;  Jan.  IS, 
1904,  "Architecture  in  Lead,"  by  Mr.  J.  Starkie 
Gardner;  Feb.  15,  "The  Bacteriological  Dis- 
posal of  Sewage  from  Isolated  Buildings,"  by 
Professor  Frank  Clowes,  D.S.C.  ;  March  14, 
"Plaster  Decoration,"  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace ; 
March  28,  "Electric  Generating  Stations,"  by 
Mr.  C.  Stanley  Peach;  April  IS.  "The  Statues 
of  Wells  Front,  with  some  Contemporary  Foreign 
Examples  of  Sculpture,"  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Prior; 
Mayl6,  "  The  Planning  of  CoUegiate  Buildings," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.,  Bursar  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  Coll.,  Camb. 

The  Saxitarv  Ix-stiti'te.  —  A  provincial 
sessional  meeting  of  the  S,anitary  Institute  was 
held  at  the  University,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday. 
About  150  members  attended  from  London, 
Ireland,  and  various  provincial  centres.  Dr. 
Alfred  HiU  presided,  and  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject set  down  for  discussion,  the  treatment  of 
sewage,  spoke  of  the  progress  made  in  that 
department  of  sanitary  science  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  Professor  Bostock  Hill,  of  Birming- 
ham, read  a  paper  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
in  the  two  inodera  methods  of  sewage  disposal — 
land  treatment  and  bacterial  purification — the 
underlying  principles  were  the  sime.  Bacterial 
systems  hid  arisen  through  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  nature's  methods  in  dealing  with  waste 
matters  in  the  soil.  Good  results  were  only 
possible  in  land  treatment  when  land  8uit.able  in 
quality  and  ample  in  quality  could  be  obtained. 
An  important  adv.ance  had  been  made  by  the 
utilisation  of  bacteriological  methods  in  con- 
nection with  land  treatment  instead  of  utilising 
precipitation,  as  was  formerly  done.  The 
selection  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  particular 


circumstances  in  each  case.  Success  at  one  placel 
was  no  guarantee  of  success  in  others.  MrJI 
J.  Edward  Wilcox,  M.I.C.E.,  of  Birmingham^" 
contributed  a  paper  in  which  also  stress  was  laidjl 
upon  the  impossibility  of  successfully  treating  alljl 
kinds  of  sewage  by  similar  methods.  Dr.  Rideal|l 
(London),  Dr.  Fosbrooke  (Worcester),  ^ndjl 
Messrs,  Lowcock  (Malvern),  Scott-Moncriefll 
(London),  .and  A.J.  Martin  (London)  also  tooli|l 
part  in  the  discussion,  ^'isi•s  were  paid  by  thosel 
in  attendance  at  the  conference  to  a  new  cremarl 
torium  at  Perry  Bar,  and  to  the  works  of  the! 
Birmingham,  Tame,  and  Rea  District  Drainagel| 
Board  at  Tyburn. 


CHIPS. 

An  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Hele  and  Co.  oil 
Plymouth,  was  dedicated  at  Chirk  Parish  Chureh|| 
on  Thursday  in  last  week. 

The  Ipswich  Town  Council  have  just  eomplete^l 
the  purchase  for  £6,577  of  a  large  portion  ot  thel 
late  Mrs.  Byles's  estate  in  St.  Helen's.  It  is  welll 
wooded  and  hilly,  has  an  area  of  about  11  acresM 
and  will  form  an  additional  open  space,  to  be  kaowDl 
as  Alexandra  Park.  A  further  sum  of  £1,422  wiHl 
be  expended  in  widening  the  various  streets  tha^l 
abut  on  the  park  and  estate,  the  remainder  of  whichl 
is  being  laid  out  for  building. 

An  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Norman  and  Beardjl 
of  Norwich  and  London,  was  opened  on  Friday  ajl 
St.  Columba's  Presbyterian  Church,  Smithdowil^ 
gate,  Liverpool. 

The   death    is    announced    of    Mr.    Arthur  Joll 
Barlow,  architect,  of  48,   E  Iwardes-square,  K6|^| 
sington.     The  deceased  was  elected  an  Associate  € 
the  R.I.B.A.  in  1S80. 

Plans    for    the    reconsti-uction    of    the    Gaio^l 
Theatre,  Ayr,   which   was    partially  destroyed  1 
fire,  were  pissed  by  Ayr  Dean  of  Guild  Court  c 
Friday.    Tne  plans  show  some  improvement  on  t' 
interior  of  the  building. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Saturday  aftemooi 
opened  a  new  church  at  Gosberton  Chough,  nel 
Spalding.  The  building,  which  has  been  erected  | 
a  cost  of  £1,300,  will  accommodate  120  worshippeB 
and  is  from  designs  by  Messrs.  W.  Bucknell  an] 
J.  N.  Comper,  of  Westminster.  The  church 
been  given  the  name  of  SS.  Gilbert  and  Hugh. 

The  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Penro 
F.R.S.,  the  erudite  surveyor  of  St.  Paul's,  is  nowi| 
course  of  preparation,  audit  will  be  shortly  fixeiir 
the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

As  a  memorial  to  the  Eev.  J.  Vowler  Tanner,  fa 
twenty-four  years  the  rector  of  Chawleigh,  a  new 
pulpit  has  been  placed  in  the  church.  This  b^ 
now  been  erected  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Esefa 
and  is  of  oak,  hexagonal  in  shape,  carved 
designed  to  correspond  with  the  old  oak  scp 
The  dedication  service  was  conducted  on  Thur' 
evening  in  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The   foundation-stone    of    St.   Margaret's 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Castletown,  near  Sundei 
land,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Col.  C.  J.  Biggs,  wi 
laid  on  Saturday.    The  hall  will  ba  60ft.  by  271 
and  will  seat  500  persons.    The  cost  will  be  £1,301 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Hall  are  the  architects. 

The  gas  and  electric-lighting  committee  of ' 
Aberdeen  Town  Council  have  appointed  Mr.  SamuiJl 
Milne,  assistant  gas  engineer,  as  gas  manager,  ill 
room  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  retired,  at  a  comif 
mencing  salary  ot  £350,  with  yearly  increase*  i 
£25  until  it  reaches  £500. 

Sir  George  Xewnes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  offered  t{ 
erect,  on  a  prominent  site  in  the  Valley  of  RockiJi 
road,   a    Congregational    church,    furnish   it,  an' 
complete  the  gift  with  an  organ.   The  site  purclpflt 
by   Sir   George   is   practically  given,  he  acceptoj. 
only  a  nominal  sum. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Arol!  I 
bishop  of  York,  then  vicar  of  Kennington,  S.E;| 
was  raised  to  the  Episcopal   Bench  as  Bishop  <il 
Lichfield.     As  a  thank-offering  his  Grace  has  htT 
erected  a  western  tower  to  the  new  church  of  S  ] 
Anirew,    Bishopthorpe,    the    parish    in  which  tbi 
palace  is  situated.    The  dedication  service  tookpla; 
on  Tuesday,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  fled 
cated  three  stained-glass  windows,  which  have  befl 
placed  in  the  church  as  memorials  of  the  late  vicai 
Canon  Keble,  and  a  peal  of  bells.    The  new  ohun 
was  built  four  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  M 
C.    Hodgson    Fowler,    F.S.A.,    of    Durham.    Tl 
tower  which  has  now  been  added  has  cost  £l,C['i 
It  is  64ft.  in  height,  and  is  crowned  by  a  battli 
mented  parapet.     The  west  window   is    of  thn 
lights  with  foliated    tracery,  and   in  the  belfry  aj 
four  bells.    The  builders  were  Messrs.  E.  Bowma 
and  Sons,  of  Stamford  and  Hull. 

Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  M.P.,  has  bee  • 
elected  president  of  the  Junior  Insitution  ot  Eog 
neers,    in   succession  to    Colonel  Edward  R»ba 
C.B.,  RE. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselvea  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondenta.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

-    It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
oommunicationa  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  BuiT-Disa 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand. 
j  "W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  statf  by  name.    Delay 

J  is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.    All  drawings  and 

I  other  communications  are  sent  at  conti-ibutors'  risks,  and 

t  the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 

}  unsought  contributions. 

j  Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

''  The  Strand  Newspaper  Company,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address :—"  Timeserver,  London," 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  128.  each,  by  post 
128.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  LIU.,  LXI.,  LXn..  LXrV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvni.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  lxxu.,  Lxxin., 

LXXIV..    LXXV.,    LXXVI.,    LXXVn.,    LXXIX., 

liXXX.,  LXXXI.,andLXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  nuHibers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Bctildino  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  'W.G. 


TEEMS   OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States.  £1  63.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  {or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  63.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  liand  Sales,  and 
STiscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
"Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  43.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  eharge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations 
Vacant**  or  "Situations  Wanted"  and  "Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shillino  for  Twenty-foub  Words, 
and  SLxpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Advertisements  must  be  pre^iaid, 

•»•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  dt/ti-fje.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 

office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.    Front-page 

Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 

"must  reach  the   office    by  Tuesday  morning    to  secure 

insertion. 


Eeceised.-M.  C.  R.— K.  L.-J.  N.  L.— O.  F.  and  Co.- 
G.  C.  M.— W.  A.  F.— N.  F.  L.— F.  W.  and  Co. 


•'BUILDINGS  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

8,  J.  Weaking.  (The  slight  discrepancy  amouots  to 
"Solo"  being  twice  first  and  three  time?  second 
instead  of  once  first  and  four  times  second,  while  "  All 
British  ''  was  four  times  first  and  twice  second  instead 
of  five  times  first  and  once  second.  The  difference  does 
not  alter  the  award.)— W.  Kin.;.  (If  the  school  plan 
works  out  too  large  for  the  sheet  at  eig'ath  scile  use 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  scale  for  the  plans,  keeping  to  the 
larger  scale  for  the  elevations  and  sections.  A  porter's 
or  secretary's  otiice  is  not  wanted.)— J.  Pkrkins.  i  The 
preparation  room  is  for  lecturers  to  mike  ready  in.  The 
balance  room  is  for  the  instruments  and  appliances  to 
be  kept  in.  Blocked-in  walls  means  walls  w.nhed  in 
solid.  No  description  other  thin  what  is  put  on  the 
drawing  is  required  ) 


Jntercammiiuicatian. 

— » » *  — 

QVE.'STZOys, 

.  [12009.]— Model  Farm.— Can  any  of  your  reiders 
mtorm  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  of  th3 
Whereabouts  of  a  model  farm  homestead  of  about  200 
acres,  erectc  1  recently  within  50  miles  of  London  ?— L.  M. 


JtEFLlBS. 
[12007.]— ElectrlcaL  —  "  Bell    Fitting,"    by    F.    C 
Lllsop,l9?2;  "Internal  Wiring."  by  H.  M.  Leaf,"  1899; 


'*  Electric  Lamps  and  Lighting,"  by  J.  A.  Fleming,  1899; 
ditto,  by  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  1S84.  Probably  stocked  by 
B.  T.  Bat3ford,of  High  Holborn,  W.C— RE.iENT*9  Park. 

[12008.]  —  Normandy.  —  The  assumption  that  a 
pleasant  as  well  as  economiciil  trip  may  be  taken  by  a 
chance  visitor  to  the  Channel  Isles  in  the  adjacent  coast 
of  Normandy  is  correct.  The  Jersery  Eastern  Railway 
Company  have  as  a  connection  a  French  steamer,  the 
C//(j'i'\  of  some  60  tons,  and  capable  of  carrying  about 
250  passen^jers,  plying  daily  between  Qorey  and  Carteret. 
This  route  was  opened  about  nine  years  ago.  and  deserves 
to  be  popular.  The  average  sea  passage  is  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  Gorey  is  less  than  half  an  hour's  ride 
by  rail  from  St.  Helier.  There  is  a  lovely  bay  at  Gorey, 
standing  boldly  out  into  which,  and  perched  upon  a  steep 
rock,  is  the  Media-val  castle  known  as  the  Chateau  de 
Montorgueil.  Its  stem  towers  frown  down  upon  the 
straggling  street  below,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  have 
bid  a  bold  defiance  to  any  possible  invader  from  the 
opposite  and  by  no  means  distant  shore.  The  latter, 
north-east  of  Gorey,  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  fair 
weather.  The  time  the  steamer  starts  varies  daily  with 
the  tide,  and  is  given  monthly  in  the  local  time-tables. 
It  is  as  well  to  stai-t  from  St.  Hc-lier  by  an  earlier  train 
than  the  boat  one,  as  the  Castle  is  well  worth  an  hour's 
visit.  Through  return  tickets  are  singularly  moderate  in 
cost.  One  may  book  any  day  from  St.  Heher  to  Carteret 
(Normandy)  and  back  (available  for  a  month)  for  7s.. 
second  class  rail  and  first  class  on  steamer ;  whilst  third 
class  returns  (for  a  like  period),  with  liberty  to  stop  over 
at  any  intervening  station,  are  issued  from  Jersey's  fair 
and  lively  little  capital,  to  Cherbourg  for  9s.  '2d.,  and  even 
as  far  as  Caen  for  12s.  Id.,  or,  should  one  prefer  to  remain 
at  Cherbourg  and  return  home  from  there  direct  to 
Southampton,  a  single  through  third  (St.  Helier  to 
Cherbourg)  only  costs  Gs.  3d.  This  ticket  frees  the 
traveller  second  class  rail  in  Jersey  (the  island  knows  no 
"  thirds  1 ")  and  second  class  on  the  steamer.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  third  class  railway  travelling  in  Normandy 
is  rather  crude.  There  are  only  wooden  teats  in  the 
carriages,  and  no  windows,  save  those  over  the  doors. 
Thus,  although  by  so  doing  one  loses  the  charm  of  being 
in  close  touch  with  such  local  peasantry  as  may  be 
travelling,  it  is,  maybe,  best  to  book  second,  these  latter 
being  exceedingly  comfortable  coaches.  The  cost  second 
between  St.  Helier  and  Cherbourg  is  83.  6d.  single, 
12s.  lOd.  return,  these  tickets  permitting  first  class 
travelling  upon  the  Jersey  railway  as  well  as  on  the 
steamer.  There  are  trains  between  Carteret  and  Cher- 
bourg three  or  four  daily  each  way) ;  the  time  taken 
averages  three  hours.  Station-masters  and  all  officials 
connected  with  the  line  are  most  polite;  they  scarcely 
glance  at  the  tickets  rn  rji't^,a,nd  make  no  objection  to 
the  rambler  staying  so  long  as  he  wishes  at  any  little 
station  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  he  may  be 
desirous  to  explore.  Saturday  to  Monday  return  tickets 
are  issued  between  St.  Helier  and  Carteret  and  >■'<•'  r'-r-d 
(second  class)  for  5s.  These  facilities,  given  fine  weather, 
ofi'er  a  delightful  little  trip  to  those  whose  time  is  limited. 
There  are  two  large  hotels  at  Carteret  and  a  small  one. 
The  latter  I  do  not  recommend.  Of  the  former,  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre  is  perhaps  the  best ;  it  is  charmingly 
situated,  one  front  having  verandahs  and  bedrooms  over- 
looking the  river,  near  to  the  spot  where  the  latter's  fresh 
water  flows  lazily  into  the  sea.  The  catering  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  '<i!  franos  a  day,  ' /;  /j^"''/(,  inclusive  of 
capital  cider  at  lunch  and  dinner).  The  handrail  to  some 
circular  stone  steps  leading  down  from  the  main  building 
to  the  courtyard  in  this  hotel  might  be  mistaken  for 
rusticated  woodwork.  It  is  of  cement,  and  a  clever 
example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  in  the  latter 
material.  The  village  is  well  sheltered  from  the  winds 
by  a  headland  to  the  north,  known  as  Cape  Carteret,  and 
the  sands  cover  a  vast  expanse  ;  indeed,  I  never  saw  finer. 
Originally  a  mere  fishing  hamlet  (long  celebrated  for  its 
lobsters  and  turbot),  numerous  residential  houses  have 
recently  been  erected  there.  One  of  them  is  a  sculptor's 
studij,  wherein  right  clever  work  is  being  done  by  its 
owner,  inapired,  as  he  no  doubt  is,  by  the  continual 
murmur  of  "  the  sad  sea-waves,"  which  perpetually  wash 
the  shore  at  the  base  of  the  cUti"  whereupon  his  atelier  is 
built.  The  latter  is  a  i^uaintly-conceived  castellated,  low, 
rambling  stone  building— just  what  an  artist  innocent  of 
all  architectural  training  might  be  expected  to  erect.  Its 
exterior  decoration  takes  the  form  of  well-modelled 
sculpture  in  red  terracotta ;  while  nude  maidens,  rising 
from  oc^an  foam,  are  cleverly  painted  in  recessed  panels. 
The  13th  century  church  at  Carteret  is  small,  and,  save 
its  spire,  seems  almost  buried  in  a  graveyard  chock  full 
of  shrubs  and  flowers  and  those  ornamental  iron  crosses 
that  are  such  common  features  in  French  rural  God's 
acres.  The  edifice  itself  contains  a  striking  rood-beam 
and  carved  Calvary.  The  beam  is  of  Renaissance  date, 
and  does  not  run  straight  across,  but  takes  an  ogee 
outline  on  both  sides,  thus  raising  the  cross  itself  well 
aloft.  It  consists  entirely  of  boldly-conceived  connecting 
carved  scrolls,  painted  and  gilded,  of  a  character  known 
in  the  cabinet-carving  trade  as  Cabriole  work.  Near  the 
railway  station  a  small  new  church  is  in  progress,  and  is 
now  ready  to  take  the  roof.  It  consists  simply  of  nave 
and  chancel ;  the  walls  of  local  blue  limestone,  with  Caen 
stone  dressings.  Blocks  of  the  latter  are  built  up  from 
the  ground  on  both  sides  at  intervals  from  east  to  west, 
suggestive  of  being  ultimately  workel  (as  masonry  is  so 
commonly  done  in  France)  In  Y"  into  vaulting  shafts  bo 
caiTy  that  kind  of  groining  so  common  in  old  work  in 
chui'ches  in  Normandy  and  the  adjacent  Channel  Isles. 
It  was  instructive  here  to  notice  the  derrick  in  use  for 
lifting  and  swinging  the  masonry  into  plice.  It  is  of  the 
simplest  construction,  evidently  planned  and  put  together 
by  the  united  efforts  of  some  village  wheelwright  and 
smith,  at  small  outlay  of  labour  and  material,  but  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  comparatively  light  work  it  has  to 
do.  Half-an-hnur's  shady  walk  along  a  tree-lined  road 
brings  one  to  Barueville-&ur-IMer  (although,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  village  is  fully  a  mile  away  from  the  sea  itself  ■. 
The  fine  old  Norman  church  here  has  a  tower  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  of  fortress-like  strength,  terminated 
with  singularily  shady  machicolations.  The  exterior  of 
the  edifice  is  built  of  very  small  walling  stoae^ :  these 
have  recently  been  very  much  pointed  with  white  mortar. 
This,  unfortunately,  gives  the  venerable  fabric -at  a 
little  distance— the  elfect  of  an  almost  new  structure. 
The  Late  Norman  arcades,  like  the  vaulting  shafts,  are 
surmounted  by  well  carved  capitals  of  the  period,  and  are 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  Just  outside  the  village, 
situated  due  east  of  the  church,  raised  upon  a  high  well- 


wooded  mound,  and  approached  by  successive  flights  of 
steps,  is  a  tall  and  well  executed  ('alvary  of  darkFinistere 
granite,  the  highly  creditable  work  (some  30  years  ago)  of 
Jlons.  Hemet.  the  clever  sculptor  of  Lannion  in  Brittany 
(to  whose  excellent  work  I  referred  in  "Lannion:  The 
Land  of  Great  Stones,"  Buildivg  News,  Oct.  .'JO,  i;i02j. 
Around  the  tall  (monolith)  shaft  is  entwined,  its  whole 
length,  a  broad  band  or  scroll  of  inscribed  copper.  Upon  the 
high  sand  dunes  facing  the  sea  in  the  neiphbourhood  of 
this  village,  quite  a  number  of  handsome  villas  have  been 
recently  erected,  but  the  speculation  has  not  proved  a 
success,  and  only  a  few  of  them  at  present  are  occupied  : 
the  position,  facing  wf  st,  being  so  very  much  expased.  It 
is  at  La  Haye  du  Puits  that  the  railroad  branches  otl",  due 
north  to  Cherbourg,  and  east  to  Caen.  These  places  are 
too  well  known  to  be  referred  to  in  these  notes.  If, 
however,  the  wayfarer  finds  himself  at  the  former  (stay 
at  Marcel  Vallet'a  Hotel  de  Paris,  10,  Quai  Alexandre 
III.,  six  francs  a  day  pension— exclusive  of  a  demi-bottle 
of  wine  to  lunch,  and  another  at  dinner)  ;  it  is  in- 
structive, just  at  the  present  juncture,  to  compare  the 
fine  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  which  stands  boldly 
in  the  open  space  facing  the  sea,  and  near  to  the  cathedral, 
with  the  confessedly  disappointing  model,  ascribed  to  the 
late  Alfred  Stevens,  which  so  many  of  us  have  recently 
seen  in  place,  surmounting  Wellington's  memorial  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Cherbourg,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  noteworthy  for  its 
Flamboyant  tracery,  its  flying  buttresses,  its  orocketed 
gables,  and  for  its  still  more  ancient  saddle-back  tower, 
rrowned  by  the  inevitable  emblem  of  Peter's  and  man- 
kind's instabihty  in  the  shape  of  a  weathercock.  At  St. 
Paul's  we  have  seen  a  charger,  of  heavy  Norman  type, 
with  a  not  very  pleasant  near  hind  leg  (as  viewed  from 
the  south  aisle),  and  a  dwarfed  rider  of  the  jockey  type, 
who  seems  to  lack  proportionate  length  of  thigh  and 
body— possibly  because  of  the  foreshortening  brought 
about  by  its  elevated  position.  Further,  why  England's 
greatest  milit;ary  commander  should  grasp  his  chirger's 
mane,  and  the  reason  the  latter's  tail  should  lash,  is  not 
altogether  in  evidence.  At  Cherbourg,  we  fiod  N.ipDleon 
by  far  the  best  mounted  of  the  twain;  both  horses  are  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  identical  position,  save  that 
at  Cherbourg,  in  spite  of  the  exceptionally  exp.:)3ed 
position,  the  tail  han^s  in  repose.  The  rider  looks  keenly 
across  the  sea  towards  England,  pointing  thereto  with 
open  hand,  as  if  eager  to  clutch  it.  The  difference, 
therefore,  in  the  respective  right  hands  of  these  two  great 
generals  is  that  whilst  Wellington  grabs  at  bis  horse's 
mane,  Napoleon,  more'ambitious.  appears  to  "  go  for  "  the 
British  Main  itself !  But,  to  get  back  into  rural  Noi"- 
mandy  again.  Dotted  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land 
are  quite  a  multitude  of  interesting  old  churches,  the 
majority  of  Norman  or  13th-century  date.  The  latter 
generally  possess  saddle-back  towers  (of  which  type 
the  one  at  Brookthorpe,  in  Northamptonshire,  may  be 
quoted  as  an  excellent  example  of  about  the  same  date) . 
These  towers  are  almost  invariably  crowned  by  a  copper 
personification  of  a  good  old  chanticleer.  At  Le  Haye-du- 
Puits,  already  mentioned,  besides  the  old  saddle-back 
towered  church  near  the  railway  station,  there  is  a  good 
one  in  the  midst  of  the  village  of  Later  character,  and 
boasting  of  two  western  spires.  Extensive  and  well- 
preserved  remains  also  exist  upon  the  outskirts  of  a 
moated  chateau,  its  tower  now  a  workshop,  whUst  the 
rest  of  the  place  is  more  or  less  desecrated.  Now  separated 
by  a  road  is  the  "Donjon.''  an  isolated,  ivy-clad  tower, 
a  visit  to  the  grim  interior  of  which  suggests  many 
terrible  associations.  Curiously,  as  I  sat,  recently,  in  a 
humble  hostel,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  this  early 
keep,  silent  record  as  it  is  of  Medi;oval  terrorism.  I 
chanced  upon  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge's  inimitable 
lines  :— 

"  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best. 

All  things  both  great  and  small. 
For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all." 

If,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  proud  owners  of  that  once  fair 
and  noble  castle  had  been  guided  by  sentiments  such  as 
these  lines  convey  the  poor  de^'ils  who,  year  in  and  year 
out,  have  from  time  to  time  rotted  within  those  thick, 
almost  windowless  walls,  might  have  had  a  mu?h  b3tter 
time  of  it  than  they  actually  did.  With  these  reflections 
I  close. — Habrv  Hems. 


During  this  week  two  statues  hava  been  placed  on 
the  new  west  fa(;'ide  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  which. 
has  been  built  from  designs  by  IVIr.  J.  Oldrid  Siott, 
and  was  illustrated  in  this  journal  on  Januiry  2  of 
this  year.  They  represent  St.  E:helbert  and  St. 
Thomasof  Hereford,  and  are  the  gifts  of  the  Duka 
of  Newcastle  and  Miss  Surtees  AUnatt,  of  Here- 
ford. They  have  been  designed  and  execute!  by 
Mr.  Fincher,  sculptor,  of  Peterborough.  They  are 
partly  reproductions  of  the  mutilate  3  effigy  of  King 
Ethelhert  which  is  placed  on  a  peiestal  against  the 
pier  on  the  south  side  of  the  sacrarium,  and  of  the 
small  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  de  C.intelupe,  which 
forms  one  of  a  group  of  mutilated  figures  over  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Peter  de  Grandison  against  the  north 
wall  of  the  Ladye  Chapel. 

Roman  Catholics  of  Small  Heath,  near  Birming- 
ham, who  had  hitherto  worshipped  in  a  workshop 
at  Green  Lanes,  opened  on  Sunlay  their  n3W 
school-chapel  at  the  corner  of  the  Coventry-road 
and  Oldknow-road.  Spaca  has  been  reserved  on  the 
Coventry-road  side  for  a  commodious  church. 
Meanwhile  the  upper  story  of  the  school  will  ba 
used  as  a  chapel.  There  is  seating  accommodation 
for  300  worshippsrs,  and  200  children  can  be  taught 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  architect  is  Mr.  PeiCo:k, 
of  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  \Y.  R.  Herring,  C.E.,  engineer  to  the  Eliu- 
burgh  and  L3ith  Corporations  Gas  Commissioners, 
has  had  his  salary  raised  by  £300  to  £1,50)  a  year, 
in  respect  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  the  new  gasworks  at  Granton,  and  on 
the  understanding  that  he  will  continue  to  o'^upy 
his  present  post  for  a  pariod  of  five  years. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

AsHTON-tT.vDEE-LvNE.  —  The     sewage     disposal 
works  which  have  been  constructed  by  the  corpora- 
tun  of    Ashton-under-Lyne  were  recently  opened 
by    the    mayor.     Before    the     completion  of    this 
undertaking  the  efH  uent  of  the  sewers  was  discharged 
.  uto  the  river  Tame  in  a  raw  state.     The  works  are 
on  land  about  43  acres  in  extent,  on  Plantation 
I'arm,  m  the  borough  of  UukinfieM.     The  bacteria 
beds  are   .:)G   m   number,   and   each  is  about  one- 
twoltth  of  an  acre  in  area,  with  a  working  depth  of 
.ibout  4ft.     For  dealing  with  storm-water  there  is  a 
-et  of  nine  filter-beds,  with  a  total  area  of  about  an 
ii-re  and  a  half,  and  a  working  depth  of  about  3ft. 
the  roughing  and  precipitation-tanks  are  intended 
to  be  worked  continuously,  and  are  c  ipable  of  con- 
Ummg  about  one  and   a   third   of  the  daily  dry- 
weather  flow,  which  is  estimated  to  be  l,237,000'>'al3. 
Ine  faltering  medium  in  the  bacteria-beds  is  com- 
posed of  rough  clinkers,  brickbats,  and  fine  clinkers, 
',he  coarsest  layer  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  finest 
It  the  top.     It  IS  intended  to  work  these  beds  in 
cycles  of  eight  hours  each  per  day,  and  under  this 
?-,m°?,n^'"^-!  ""'"  ^^  <^ipaUe  of  dealing  with  about 
-.,OU,000gal.  every  it  hours,  or  a  little  more  than 
two  and  one-sixth  times  the  daily  dry- weather  flow 
I  he  cost   of    the    undertaking  has  been   £SS,000. 
Messrs.  irnderwood  Brothers  were  the  contractors. 
GLisaow  New  Sewage  Pcjkificatiom  Wokks  — 
An  important  slep  in  the  progress  of  the  drainage 
-cheme  of  Orlasgow  was  marked  by  the  inspsction 
ot  the  Western  District  Sewage  Woiks,  whiuh  took 
jilace    last   week.     The    drainage  area  of  the  city 
IS  oivided  into    three   sections,  each    distinct  from 
the  others,    with   separate   works  for   the  disposal 
>'vn,       ^^^^Se.      The    first  of   these,  authorised  in 
IhJl,    and    doubled    in    extent   in    190],    co  n prises 
a>)out  eleven  square    miles,  one-half   being  within 
vhe  city,  and  the    remainder  in  the  landward  dis- 
fnct  of  the  county  of  Lanark.     The  works  for  the 
treatment  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  this  area 
are  situated    at  Dalmarnock,  and  the  draina^-e  is 
collected  and  conveyed  there  by  a  main  sewer  con- 
structed at  the  cost  of  the  Caledonian  Eiilway  Com- 
})j,ny.     The  second  settiou  was  authorised  in  1896 
md includes  the  municipal  area  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river    not    provided   for   in  1891,   the   Burghs 
ot  Partick  and    Clydebank,  and    intervening  parts 
of  the  Counties  of  Renfrew    and    Dumbarton;  the 
whole  extent  being  U  square  miles.     The  works  for 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  derived  from  this  area 
.re  situated  on  the  river  bank  at  Dalmuir,  about 
-even   miles    below   Gia«gow.    The    third  section, 
mthorised    m    1S9S,    comprises   the    whole   of  the 
imnicipal  area  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  the 
Uurgbs  of  Rutherglen,  Pullokshaws,  Kinnin.'  Park 
a.ud  trovan,  as  w.-U  as  various  residential  an^d  rural 
.listncts  in  the   counties   of  L.nark  and  R-nfrew. 
I  he  extent  of  this  section  is  U  square  miles,  and  it 
maybe  enlarged  hy  the  inclusion  ot  the  Burghs  of 
laisleyand  Renfrew.     The  worki  for  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage  of  this  area  will  be  situated  on  the 
river  bank  at  Braehead,  about  one  mile  eastward 
.Tu^^^'*"^""-..   ^'"'    t''«    collection   and   disposal 
ot    the  97    million    gallons  ot   sewage   within  this 
divided      territory      there      will      be     constructed 
thirty    miles     of    sewers,     varying    in    size    from 
2ft.     6in.     in     diameter    to    10ft.      The    principal 
features  of  the  western  scheme  are  the  construction 
of  an  outfall  sewer  to  convey  the  drainage  of  the 
higher  levels  of  Glasgow  and  Partick  to  the  works 
at  Dilmuir;     the  construction  of  an  interceptino- 
aewer  to  collect  the  drainage  of  the  lower  levels  o? 
the  city,  the  c  mstruction  of  an  intercepting  sewer 
to  collect  the  drainage  of  the  lower  levels  of  the 
burgh  of  Partick  ;  and  a  third  intercepting  sewer  to 
convey  to  the  T)  Umuir  Works  the  drainage  of  the 
burgh   of    Clydehank.     The  Glasgow  and  Partick 
intercepting  sewers  will  be  pumped  into  the  outfall 
sewer  at  Partick  Bridge,  the  lift  being  37ft.     The 
pumping  engines,  three  in  number,  are  of  the  triple- 
•expansion     inverted    marine     type,    with    plunger 
pumps,  each  capable  of  raising  11,250  gallons  per 
minute     or    11,  million  gallons  per  day      Steam  is 
supplied  to  these  engines  bv  four  boilers,  working 
at  a  pressure  of  ItiOlb.  per  square  inch.    The  Clvde- 
fcank  intercepting  sewer  will  be  pumped  at  Dalmuir, 
the  I  ft  being  21ft.     The  smaller  engines  at  Dalmuir 
will  be  of  the  centrifugal  type,  and  power  for  the 
sewage  treatment  plant  will  be  transmitted  by  elec- 
tricity. The  Sewage  Committee  have  resolved  to  adopt 
at  Dalmuir  and  Braehead  thesame  method  of  sewage 
treatment  as  that  which  has  for  the  las^.  seven  years 
been  in  successful   use   at   Dalmarnock,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  sludge  presses,    which  by  the 
TOuipulsion  of  the  situation  of  D.lmarnock  works 
liave  b,en  employed  there,  are  to  be  dispensed  with, 
and    the    liquid   sludge   carried    out  to   sea.     The 
western  outfal    sewer  has  now  been  constructed; 
the  Partirk  and  Clydebmk  intercepting  sewers  are 
virtually  finished:  the  Glasgow  inferce°pting  sewer 
IS  being  vigorously  advanced  ;  the  Parlick  pumping- 

?inkrHl!.r"''r"/'"°.P'''"°"-  tt""  precipitation- 
tanks,  dock,  wharf,  and  outfall  works  at  Dalmuir 
are   constructed ;    and    the    sludge-tank    ^"'"""^ 


of  the  sewage  derived  from  the  western  area  will 
be  undergoing  purification  during  the  course  of  next 
year. 

TODMOKDEN  :  TuE  GOKPLET  Wateewoeks.— The 
Todmorden  Corporation  is  constructing  a  water- 
works at  Gorpley,  and  when  it  is  completed 
the  present  res-rvoir  at  Ramsden  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rochdale  supply  district.  Gorpley 
Clough  is  only  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  Tod- 
inorden,  but  provides  a  gathering  ground  of 
720  acres.  The  new  reservoir  will  have  a  capacity 
of  r20,000,000gal.  At  top  water-level  it  will  be 
1.5.J  acres  in  extent,  and  there  will  he  a  maximum 
depth  of  7tift.  When  full  the  surface  will  be  S45ft. 
above  sea  level,  while  the  collecting  area  runs  up 
at  one  point  to  1,172ft.  The  amount  of  supply 
available  in  the  driest  weather  will  be  about 
690,0O0gal.  per  day,  exclusive  of  the  compensation 
water.  The  full  width  of  the  embankment  dam  will 
be  924  ft. ;  its  height  above  the  lowest  foundation 
will  be  llGft  ,  and  above  the  bed  of  the  stream  8Sft. 
Two  stone  "  toes  "  prop  up  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment on  each  side,  so  as  to  give  stability  to  the 
earthwork  in  the  event  of  flood.  The  core  of 
puddled  clay  is  20tt.  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
tapers  off  to  Gft.  at  the  top.  The  inner  side  of  the 
dam  will  he  faced  with  stone  to  a  depth  of  ISin. 
The  by-wash,  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  is  of 
masonry  and  concrete,  l.ift.  wide.  The  supply  is 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  valve-tower  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  dam  to  the  by-wash.  Prom  this  tower 
the  water  will  pass  in  a  12in,  pipe  under  the  em- 
bankment into  a  tunnel  which  leads  to  the  five 
filter-beds.  The  line  of  l.)in.  pipes  from  the  tank  to 
Rochdale-road,  a  length  of  about  one-and-a-half 
miles,  has  already  been  laid.  These  pipes  will  in 
time  be  coupled  up  to  the  existing  mains,  which 
will  be  purchased  from  the  Rochdale  Corporation 
by  the  local  authority.  The  work  was  begun  about 
May,  1900,  and  the  time  fixed  for  its  completion  is 
four  and  a  half  years.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  M.I.C.E  ,  of  Westminster, 
while  Mr.  J.  H.  Parkin,  A.M.I.C.E.,  is  acting  as 
resident  engineer  for  the  corporation.  The  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  Mr.  B.  Lumb,  of  Todmorden . 
for  .£49,000. 


pump- 
advanced  to  warrant  th'e"  hope"  tint  the  greater'pln 


liouse,  machinery,  and  other  works  are  sulH  Gently 


The  Talla  Waterworks  foe  Ebixbuegh. — 
The  members  of  the  Edinburgh  and  District  Water 
Trust  piid  an  official  visit  of  inspection  on  Friday 
to  the  Talla  works  portion  of  the  scheme  for  bring- 
ing into  the  city  the  additional  supply  of  water 
which  was  entered  upon  eight  years  ago.  There 
are  at  present  over  a  thousand  men  engaged  all  over 
the  works,  and  some  two-thirds  of  that  number  are 
working  at  the  Talla.  The  visitation  of  the  Trust 
was  therefore  directed  on  this  occasion  to  what  has 
been  going  on  at  the  source  of  the  new  supply  and 
to  ^seeing  for  themselves  the  progress  of  the  work 
during  the  past  year.  The  visitors  travelled  from 
the  Caledonian  Station  in  E  linburgh  right  up  to 
the  Talla  works  over  the  contractor's  railway,  an  1 
they  were  met  there  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Tait,  the 
engineer  of  the  Trust,  who  conducted  the  company 
over  the  works  and  expfained  the  various  opera- 
tions. On  arriving  at  their  destination  the  party 
saw  the  cut-and-cover  work  which  makes  the 
aqueduct  leading  to  the  tunnels  and  pipes  which 
convey  the  water  to  the  city.  They  were  after- 
wards shown  the  measuring-room,  through  which 
all  the  water  will  pass  into  the  city  from  the  reser- 
voir, and  Mr.  Tait  explained  the  manner  by  which, 
through  screens  and  other  means,  nothing  offensive 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  aqueduct.  It  was 
explained  that  the  greatest  height  of  the  embank- 
ment from  the  bottom  of  the  trench  which  is  to  dam 
the  water  will  be  124ft.,  and  of  that  37ft.  has  to  be 
finished.  This  trench  has  been  carried  about  SOtt. 
below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
highest  point  is  91ft.  The  reservoir  to  be  con- 
structed will  supply  3,000,000  gallons  per  day,  equal 
to  the  total  storage  which  the  Trust  has  .at  present 
for  the  whole  supply  of  the  district.  Among  those 
present  at  the  inspection  were  Mr.  Massey,  burgh 
engineer;  Mr.  W.  Carstairs  Reid,  C.E.  ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Black,  superintendent  of  works;  and  Mr.  Sculley, 
surveyor  of  the  Water  Trust. 


The  parish-hall,  Faversham,  is  being  warmed 
and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's  patent  Man- 
chester stoves  with  descending  smoke  flues  and 
speciil  inlet  tubes,  the  same  being  supplied  by 
Messis.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Pearson-Gregory,  ot  Harlaxton  Manor,  has 
given  a  carved  oak  screen  to  the  parish  church  of 
Harlaxton,  South  Lines.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
•J.  Oldrid  Soott,  F.S.A.,  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
J.  E.  Elwell  and  Sons,  of  Biverley. 

The  Higher  Grade  School,  Greenock,  was  formally 
opaned  on  Friday.  The  new  school,  which  has  been 
erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  over  £20,000. 
consists  of  two  buildings,  one  of  three  stories,  and 
another  separate  building  of  two  stories.  The  main 
structure  fronts  Djmpster-street  and  Trafalgar- 
street,  the  smaller  building  fronting  Wellington- 
street.  There  is  accommodation  in  the  school  for 
9(iS  pupils. 


LEQAI.  INTEIiLIGENOB. 

The  Honsrao  cf  the  Woekixo  Classes  Act. — 
At  Lambeth  County-court,  on  Wednesday,  in  the 
course  of  the  case  of  "  Carr  v.  Richardson,"  Judge 
Emden  made  some  observations  on  the  working  of 
the   Housing  of  the   Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 
The  plaintiii,  who  was  the  weekly  tenant  of  a  house 
on  the  canal  bank.   New  Church-road,  sought  to 
recover  from  his  landlord,  a  builder,  £3,  for  damages 
caused  by  the  fall  of  a  ceiling.     It  was  alleged  that 
the  defendant  was  liable  to  do  the  repairs  to  the 
house,  and  that  he  had  bef  n  guilty  of  negligence  in 
not  carrying  them  out.     The  plaintiff  had  gone  into 
occupation  of  the  premises  in  April,  1902,  and  the 
accident  happened  on  June  5,  1903.     His  Honour 
observed  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  base  his  claim 
upon  negligence.     It  was  then  alleged  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff  that  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  of  fitness  for  habitation  which 
the  law  requires.     Reference  was  made  to  section  7,5 
of  the  new  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
which  provides   that   in   any  contract  made   after 
August    14,   1885,   for    letting    for    habitation   by 
persons  of   the   working    classes    a   house,   or  part 
of  a  house,  there  shall  be  implied  a  condition  that 
the  house  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  holding,  in 
all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation.     It 
was  submitted  that   this    enactment   rendered  the 
defendaiit  liable,  and  that,  even  assuming  he  was 
not  cognisant  of  the  state  of  repair  of  the  premises 
in  1902,  he  became  liable  on  April  29,  1903,  when  he 
was  informed  that  the  ceiling  was  defective.     Hia 
honour,    however,    non  -  suited    the   plaintiff.    la 
giving  judgment,  he  said  that  the  A^t  did  not  go 
nearly  tar  enough.  As  the  law  now  stood,  poorpeople, 
who  must  needs  find  shelter  somewhere,  entered 
premises  which  might  seem  to  be  all  in  order  at  the 
commencement  of  the  holding;  but  if  any  defect 
made  itself  known  subsequently,  they  were  entirely 
helpless.     The  fact  was  that  persons  who  became 
landlords  of  this  class  of  property  endeavoured  to 
make  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible  without  doing 
anything  themselves.     The  Act  should  be  amended. 
Making  these    observations,   however,   he  did  not 
wish  to  disparage  the  defendant,  whose  evidence  he 
had    not    heard.     Judgment    was    given    for    the 
defendant,  but  without  costs. 

In  ee  William  Tatloe,  Moss  Side.  Buildee.^ 
At  the  Salford  County-court  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Acton  supported  an  application  for  the  discharge 
from  bankruptcy  of  William  Taylor,  who  was 
formerly  in  business  with  his  father,  Charles  Taylor, 
at  Moss  Side,  as  joiner,  builder,  and  property 
repairer,  under  the  style  of  Charles  Taylor  and  Sou. 
According  to  the  Official  Receiver's  report,  the 
applicant  was  made  bankrupt  in  September,  1891.  i 
The  partnership  liabilities  at  that  time  were 
estimated  at  £2,853,  but  the  proofs  actually 
admitted  and  probable  claims  not  yet  admitted 
amounted  to  £2,933.  The  parcnership  assets,  so 
far  as  they  had  not  been  assigned  to  creditors 
wholly  or  partly  secured,  were  estimated  to  pro- 
duce £1,828,  but  they  only  realised  £140  9s.  9J. 
The  great  difference  was  mainly  accounted  for  by 
the  tact  that  the  debtor  valued  certain  equities  of 
mortgaged  properties  at  £1,G2C,  an.i  they  turned 
out  to  be  entirely  valueless.  Only  £9S  ISs.  4d., 
therefore,  was  available  for  distribution,  and  a 
dividend  of  IJd.,  had  been  paid  on  proofs  for 
£2,554  7s.  It  was  alleged  that  the  debtor  had  com- 
mitted several  offences  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts, 
but,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
the  Judge  thought  that  justice  would  be  met  if  he 
granted  Mr.  Taylor  his  uischarge,  suspending  it  for 
two  years.  He  granted  the  aischarge,  therefoie, 
on  those  terms. 

The  LivioErooL  Tlmbee  Failure.— At  the  recent  j 
meeting  of  creditors  of  Messrs.  Lightbound,  Rigby, 
and  Co.,  timber  merchants,  of  Liverpool,  substan- 
tial   assets    were    reported    (mainly    consisting  of 
margin  over  securities)  of  the  Oakhill  Park  building 
estate  near  Liverpool,  which  Mr.  Charles  Latham, 
the   senior    partner    of    the    firm,  had    purchased 
and  developed    in    conjunction    with    Mr.  W.  A. 
Thorburn,  who  was  to  have  half  the  profits  and 
to   manage   the  estate.     At  the  Lancashire  Chan- . 
eery  Court,    Liverpool,    on    Tuesday,    before  Mr. 
W.   F.    Taylor,    the    deputy    of    the    Vioe-Chan- 
cellor,  Mr.  J.  Rutherford  applied,  on  behalf  of  the 
Bank  of  Liverpool,  as  second  mortgagees  of  the  Oak' 
hUl  estate  for   119,000,   for    the  appointment  of 
receiver  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  these  properties. 
Oil  behalf  of  Mr,  Thorburn  the  claim  was  put  for- 
ward that,  subject  to  the  various  advances  made  on 
the  property,  he  was  entitled  to  a  full  halt- share  of 
the  profits,  and  he  preferred  to  pay  in  to  an  account 
the  whole  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  properties, 
pending  the  trial  of  the  action.      Mr.   Rutherfordj 
aemanded  and  urged  the  right  of  the  Bank  to  havi^fj 
an  independent  receiver  appointed.      The  Deputy- i 
A'ice-Chipcellor  decided  that   the  application  was 
well  founded  and  made  the  order  asked  for.    It  waf 
agreed    that   Mr.  Eahelby   (Harmood  Banner  anil       i 
Son)  should  be  appointed  receiver. 

The  new  town-hall   at   Oundle   is  to  be  opsnei 
on  Wednesday  next  by  Lord  Lilford. 
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IIIIAKD    SLUOOLS    AT    llUIGUTOX. 

These  schools  were  designed  for  tlie  now  defunct 
school  board  for  Brighton  and  Preston  U.D.,  and 
were  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Gilbert  Simpson,  the  survej-ors  to 
the  board.  In  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  new 
educational  authorities  throughout  the  country 
to  economise,  the  buildings  were  executed  for  a 
fraction  under  6jd.  per  foot  cube,  iocluding  play- 
grounds and  boundary  walls,  and  the  interiors 
were  finished  with  English  glazed  tile  dados 
throughout  the  corridors  and  classrooms.  Elm- 
grove  school  is  interesting  as  having  been  planned 
with  one  large  hall  for  the  joint  use  of  three 
departments,  the  peculiar  configuration  and  rapid 
slope  of  the  site  permitting  the  evolution  of  a 
special  type  of  plan.  Both  buildings  were  erected 
in  a  satisfactory  way  by  Mr.  P.  Peters,  of  Hor- 
sham. The  walls  are  faced  externally  with  picked 
stocks  and  Lawrence's  red  bricks.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  illustrations 
are  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot  hy  Mr. 
Rallies  Davison,  and  exhibited  at  the  lioyal 
Academy  th=s  year.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John 
W.  Simpson,  of  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn. 
W.C.  f>  J  , 

XOS.    XXVII.    AXD    XKVIII.    I'.ILL    MALL. 

Tnis  building  was  erected  by  the  Wilkinson 
Sword  Company,  Ltd.,  who  have  their  show- 
rooms, offices,  board-room,  kc,  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  a  wide  oak  staircase  leads  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  basement,  the  frcmt  portion  of 
which  is  used  as  a  showroom.  The  entrance  to 
the  three  floors  of  offices  and  the  three  floors  of 
bachelor's  chambers  above  is  in  Pall  Mall,  the 
whole  now  occupied  by  the  War  Office  as  offices, 
and  are  served  by  an  electric  lift  made  by  the 
Otis  Company.  Ail  the  rooms  are  warmed  by  hot- 
water,  and  hot  water  is  also  provided  for  the 
lavatories.  The  front  is  executed  entirely  in 
Portland  stone,  roofed  with  thick  Westmoreland 
green  slates.  The  elevation  to  St.  James-square 
is  in  red  brick  and  Portland  stone :  the  red 
facing  bricks,  wliich  are  ISin.  by  2in.  by  4iin., 
were  speciaUy  made  for  the  job.  The  contra'ctor 
for  the  works  was  Mr.  J.  Carmichael,  of  Wands- 
worth, and  Messrs.  J.  McCulloch  and  Co.  executed 
the  carving  to  both  fronts.  The  whole  of  the 
work  was  executed  from  the  designs  and  under 
tte  superintendence  of  Jlr.  F.  E.  Williams, 
A.R.I.B.A.  The  drawings  which  we  reproduce 
to-day  were  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
jear. 

n.lMMERSMITH    PUKLIC    LUiUARV. 

This  plan  in  its  main  arrangement  is  exceedingly 
like  the  design  which  was  placed  first  in  the 
recent  limited  competition,  and  in  the  location  of 
the  chief  rooms  is  identically  the  same.  In  order 
to  get  height  for  the  public  reading-rooms,  which 
are  16it.  high  in  this  design,  the  rear  part  of  the 


buildings  behind  the  connecting  corridor  on  the 
first  floor  are  kept  as  low  as  possible  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  lending  library. 
By  this  contrivance  the  cube,  to  save  expense, 
was  minimised,  and  the  advantage  of  top  lighting 
for  the  newspaper-room,  as  well  as  the  boys' 
room  and  ladies'  room,  is  obtained,  while  the 
borrowers'  space  is  perfectlj'  lighted  in  front  of 
the  indicators.  The  reference-room  books  are 
arranged  in  three  tiers  to  the  rear,  thus  avoiding 
carrying  this  bookstore  over  the  lending  library 
stack-room  below.  The  committee-room,  which  is 
of  the  stipulated  size,  has  a  lavatory,  &c.,  attached, 
which  is  important,  this  room  being  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  librarian  as  his  office.  The 
borrowers'  hall  is  arcaded,  as  indicated  on  the 
plans.  The  caretaker's  rooms  are  to  the  rear 
over  the  reference  books  stack-room  and  tower, 
which  contains  the  private  staircase,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  available  as  an  emergency  staircase  for 
the  public  in  case  of  fire.  The  materials  specified 
are  red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  and  green  slates 
for  the  roofs.  The  design  placed  first  was  Olus- 
trated  in  the  BuiLiuNf;  News  for  Aug.  28,  and 
Jlr.  H.  T.  Hare  is  its  author.  The  accompanying 
design  is  by  Mr.  JIaurice  B.  Adams. 

L.AXGWlTll    LODGE,    XOTTS. 

Tni3  house,  situated  about  midway  between 
Jlansfield  and  Worsop,  has  been  built  for  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  agent,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
house  of  no  architectural  interest,  very  incon- 
veniently arranged  and  somewhat  dilapidated. 
The  position  of  the  former  building  decided  that 
of  the  present  one,  with  its  aspect  due  south;  and 
the  domestic  offices  on  the  north  and  west  sides. 
The  foundation  is  on  solid  rock,  and  the  ground 
slopes  down  to  a  lake  in  front  of  the  house,  this 
inclination  giving  the  suggestion  and  affording 
the  facility  for  the  terraced  arrangement  of  the 
garden,  which  is  in  process  of  being  carried  out. 
Croquet  and  tennis  lawns  have  been  formed  at  the 
east  side  of  the  house,  with  a  rose  garden,  pergola, 
and  shady  walks  beyond,  and  there  are  some  very 
fine  old  trees.  The  new  building  occupies  less 
ground  than  the  former  one  which  was  demolished, 
but  it  provides  considerably  more  accommo- 
dation. That  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  seen 
on  the  plan,  and  there  are  large  cellars.  l->n  the 
first  floor  are  five  bedrooms,  three  dressing-rooms, 
day  nursery,  schoolroom,  linen-room,  and  bath- 
rooms, &c.,  and  on  the  second  floor  eight  bed- 
rooms, boxrooms,  and  bathroom,  fcc.  The  house 
is  faced  with  red  bricks  of  a  quiet  colour,  with 
Anston  stone  dressings,  and  green  (Buttermere) 
slates,  the  woodwork  being  painted  white.  The 
staircase  and  principal  doors  on  the  ground-floor 
are  mahogany,  and  the  floors  of  narrow  pitch- 
pine  boards  with  "  pavodilos  "  joints.  The  walls 
of  the  hall,  staircase,  and  drawing-room  are 
panelled,  and  these  rooms  have  ornamental 
plaster  ceilings  by  Messrs.  Garvie  and  Sons.  The 
walls  of  the  kitchen,  lavatories,  and  bathrooms, 
&c.,  are  lined  with  blue  and  white  Dutch  tiles  by 
Messrs.  Martin,  "\'an  Straaten,aud  Co.,  and  those 
of  the  scullery  and  larder,  i:c.,  with  white  tiles. 
The  house  is  lighted  by  acetylene  gas,  and  partly 
heated  by  water,  on  the  low-pressure  system. 
'■  Rational"  grates  are  used  throughout,  and  the 
chimneypieces  are  of  18th-century  style.  The 
furniture  of  the  principal  rooms  and  bedrooms  is 
chiefly  old,  most  of  it  being  of  the  Chippendale 
and  Sheraton  periods,  with  some  earlier  pieces, 
and  manj'  old  paintings  and  print-,  kc.  Mr. 
Eastwood,  of  Warsop,  Xotts,  was  the  builder, 
Mr.  Hellis  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  Louis 
.\mbler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London,  the  architect. 
Tne  cost  of  the  house  was  about  £3,000..  The 
existing  outbuildings  and  stabling,  &c.,  were 
extensive,  and  have  been  altered  to  suit  the 
present  requirements,  this  and  the  garden  work 
having  be?n  carried  out  by  the  Welbeck  estate 
workmen  from  the  architect's  designs. 


ritlMITIVE 


METHODIST      CH.APEL, 
LO.NDOX,    E. 


HVEX       KIXGS 


This  chapel  is  to  be  built  of  red  pressed  facing 
Ijricks,  with  stone  dressings,  green  Westmoreland 
slates  being  used  for  the  roof.  There  will  be  an 
open  ornamental  timber  roof  in  the  interior.  The 
windows  are  to  be  glazed  with  leaded  lights.  There 
will  be  seating  accommodation  for  400  persons  in 
the  chapel,  and  300  children  in  the  schools.  A 
minister's  residence  adjoins  the  chapel.  Mr. 
H.  Ascough  Chapman,  A.RI.B.A.,  Prudential 
Buildings,  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 

THE    H.ILL,    I'AllKWOOD,    HEXLEY-OX-THAMES. 

This  house  has  been  erected  on  the  estate  of 
Parkwood,  about   3i  miles  from  Wargrave  and 


Henley-on-Thames,  as  a  country  residence  for 
the  owner,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Henry.  The  work 
was  carried  out  by  5Icssrs.  John  Bottrill  and 
Sons,  of  Reading,  as  general  contractors.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Wm.  Flockhart,  F.K.I.B.A., 
New  Hond-street,  London,  W.  The  interior 
finishings  of  the  h.all  shown  in  this  illustration, 
and  of  the  other  principal  rooms  (except  the 
drawing-room),  are  panelled  in  oak  and  other 
hardwoods,  and  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Henry,  of  Old-street,  E.G.  These  two  firms 
have  carried  out  their  work  in  a  way  which  does 
them  the  greatest  credit.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  haU  fireplace  is  executed  in  Ham  Hill  stone, 
and  the  upper  part  in  gauged  and  rubbed  brick- 
work in  diminishing  courses.  This  drawing  was 
shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year.  We  gave 
a  view  and  plan  of  Parkwood  in  the  Biildixg 
News  for  July  24,  1903. 


CASTLEIOUD    LIDRARY 


ELECTED    DESIGN'. 


This  library  design  was  awarded  first  premium  in 
the  late  competition  with  121  competitors,  Mr. 
Butler  Wilson  being  the  assessor.  It  is  proposed 
to  be  built  of  terracotta,  and  the  root  covered 
with  dark  green  Westmoreland  slates.  The  chief 
point  in  the  plan  is  the  position  of  the  librarian's 
office,  from  which  point  he  will  be  able  to  super- 
vise the  different  rooms.  Mr.  G.  II.  Vernon 
Cale,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  architect. 

HALL    Fl'llXITfRE    FSDM    THE    COXTIXEXr. 

It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  exactly  allocate 
the  correct  dates  to  these  pieces  of  Elizabethan  or 
Stuart  furnitui-e,  though  they  resemble  in  a  few 
of  their  characteristic  details  some  well-authenti- 
cated pieces  of  a  like  kind.  They  are  all  now  in 
Continental  galleries ;  but  may  have  come  origin- 
ally from  Scotland,  showing  how  eminently 
traditional  the  work  of  their  time  was,  and 
herein  remains  much  of  its  interest.  These 
pieces  are  eminently  suggestive  and  adapted  to 
present-day  uses.  ' 


CHIPS. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  new  vicaracfe  at  SI;. 
Paul's  Church,  Eoyton,  Rochlale,  was  formally 
opened.  The  building  stands  oa  the  site  of  the  old 
one.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with  white  stone  dressings, 
and  a'ljoini  the  churchyard.  It  has  cost  about 
<;2,000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  urban  district  council 
of  Itchen,  near  Southampton,  th-s  sanitary  committee 
recommended  the  payment  of  the  final  amount  due 
to  Mr.  F,  Osman,  of  Southampton,  in  respect  to  his 
contract  at  the  outfall  works.  The  vice-chairman, 
Mr.  Hay  ward,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  that  the  contract  worked  out  at  fS,739  I's., 
and  including  the  breeze  used  the  amount  was 
£11,000. 

A  faculty  has  been  grantel  in  the  Yoik  Consistory 
Court  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Ulrome, 
near  Hull,  to  build  a  new  upper  part  to  the  tower 
of  the  church,  a  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
and  to  fix  a  clock  in  the  tower  with  three  skeleton 
faces. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  sculptor,  of  London,  has 
been  commissioned  by  the  Scottish  Associations  of 
New  South  Wales  to  execute  a  bronze  statue  of 
Robert  Barns  for  erection  in  the  Sydney  Domain  on 
a  site  to  be  given  by  the  State  Government. 

Last  week  saw  the  completion  of  the  widening  of 
Cadzow  Bridge,  in  the  centre  of  Hamilton,  which 
carries  the  leading  thoroughfare  of  the  town  over 
the  ravine  through  which  the  rivulet  of  Cadzow 
makes  its  wa}'  to  the  Clyde.  The  bridge,  which  was 
built  seventy  years  ago,  consists  of  three  arches, 
each  60tt.  span,  and  the  top  of  the  parapet  wall  is 
about  60ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  burn.  Eight  feet 
have  been  added  to  each  side  of  the  bridge,  and 
massive  parapets  built  of  Dumfriesshire  old  red 
sandstone. 

The  work  of  laying  the  storm-water  sewer  from 
the  Police-station  at  Sevenoaks,  through  Seal 
Hollow-road  and  St.  John's,  to  discharge  into 
Greatness  Mill  Ponds,  is  being  rapidly  pushed  on. 
The  work  will  be  finished  before  the  winter.  It 
will  cost  some  £4,500. 

iJn  the  Latchmere  Estate,  Battersea,  three,  four, 
and  five-room  tenements — with  a  few  small  houses 
— have  been  erected  by  the  Housing  and  Works 
Committees  of  the  Borough  Council.  When  the 
building  on  the  estate  is  completed,  there  will  be  in 
all  173  houses,  with  accommodation  for  31o  families, 
or  about  2,000  people.  Every  tenement  is  fitted 
with  kitchener,  copper,  bath,  and  sink,  and  has  its 
own  little  piece  of  garden.  The  houses  are  brick- 
built,  the  heads  and  sills  to  the  windows  and  the 
canopies  over  the  entrances  being  of  granolithic. 
The  whole  of  the  cost,  amounting  to  £105,000,  will 
be  met  out  of  the  rents. 
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A  itETiitx  has  been  made,  by  order  of  the  House 
ji'  Lords,  showing  from  Oct.  1,  1892,  to  Dec.  31, 
1'.I02,  the  extent  of  land  acquired  by  local 
authorities  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  with 
the  date  of  such  acquisitions  and  the  parish  or 
parishes  in  which  the  land  is  situate  ;  the  sum  for 
which  the  land  was  purchased,  or  the  term  and 
rent  for  which  it  was  hired  ;  the  amount  spent  on 
the  adaptation  of  .land  for  smaU  holdings ;  the 
number  and  total  acreage  of  small  holdings  sold, 
with  the  amount  of  purchase-money  ;  the  number 
let  and  their  acreage,  with  the  yearly  rent  and 
terms  of  letting  and  the  number  and  total  amount 
•of  the  advances  made  under  the  Act.  During  the 
period  of  somewhat  over  ten  years  with  which  the 
return  deals,  eight  county  councils  in  England 
and  one  in  Scotland  have  acquired  land  under  the 
Act.  The  extent  of  the  land  acquired  in  England 
was  5G9  acres,  including  181  acres  by  the  Lincoln 
{Holland)  County  Council  and  147  acres  by  the 
"Worcestershire  County  Council.  Only  47  small 
holdings,  with  an  acreage  of  164,  have  been  sold, 
32  of  them  in  Worcestershire  ;  while  166,  with 
an  acreage  of  373,  have  been  let.  In  the  county 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty  83  acres  have  been  acquired, 
and  hive  been  purchased  by  25  buyers.  The 
average  price  given  by  local  authorities,  omitting 
transactions  in  London,  was  £36  per  acre,  the 
•cost  varying  from  £14  in  Ross  and  Cromarty  and 
£23  in  Cambridgeshire  to  £70  in  Devon  ;  and  £2 
per  acre  has  been  spent  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
land. 

The  R.I.B.A.  ex>minations  of  the  presen 
autumn  will  bo  held  as  follows :  —The  Preliminary 
Examination,  qualifying  for  registration  as  Pro- 
bationer R.I  B.A  ,  on  Nov.  3  and  4.  Applications 
•must  be  stnt  in  on  or  before  Saturdav  in  next 
week,  Oct.  10.  The  Intermediate  Examination, 
qualifying  for  registration  as  Student  RI.B.A., 
on  Nov.  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Applications  must  also 
te  Eent  in  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  10th  inst. 
The  Fioal  and  Special  Examina'ions,  qualifying 
for  candidature  as  Associate  R.I.B,.'V.,  from 
Nov.  13  to  20  inclusive.  Applicatiois  must  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  Saurday,  the  24th  intt.  The 
testimonies  of  study,  &c.,  with  the  cecessary  fees, 
must  ace  mpany  the  applications,  all  of  which 
must  be  addressed  lo  the  Secretary  R.I.B.A.,  at 
at  the  offices  of  the  Institute.  Eximinations 
qualifying  for  the  office  of  district  survejor  in 
Londun  (pursuant  to  the  provisicns  of  the  London 
Building  Act  57  and  58  Vict.  c.  ccxiii.  s.  140) 
and  of  building  survey,  r  under  local  authoritie-> 
will  be  held  by  the  Royal  Institute  on  Oct.  22 
and  23,  1903.  Applications  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  R. I. B..\.,  9,  Condu't-street,  W.,  on  or 
befure  Thursday  next,  Oct.  8. 

The  syllabus  has  been  issued  of  the  new  Man- 
chester School  of  Architecture,  an  addition  to 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  city  which  has 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  joint  arrange- 
ments of  Owens  College,  the  Municipal  Schoof  of 
Technology,  the  Municipal  School  of  Art,  and 
we  Manchester  Society  of  Architects.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Prof.  S.  II.  Capper  as  director  of 
^e  new  school  has  been  already  announced. 
Prof.  Capper's  career  began  at  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  took  first-class  honours'in 
basics.  Thence  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and 
afterwards  he  took  a  special  course  of  archi- 
tectural study  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  •-■ 
raris.  Returning  to  Scotland 
some    years    the 


jerry- 


he  practised  for 
years  the  profession  of  architecture  in 
^inburgh,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the 
yniversity  and  examiner  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  art  history  and  archieology.  Seven 
years  ago  Mr.  Capper  went  to  Canada,  where  he 
Held  at  the  M'Gill  University  in  Montreal  a 
Similar  position  to  that  i\  hich  he  has  now  taken 
iUpm  Manchester.  The  work  of  students  in  the 
jSchool  of  Architecture  will  be  carried  on  partly  at 
ywens  College,  partly  at  the  Municipal  School  of 
l^chnology,  and  partly  at  the  Municipal  School 
01  Art,  and  the  syllabus  has  been  arranged  in 
consultation  with  Prof.  Capper,  by  a  committee 
Jipra  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Paul 
Ugden  represent  the  Manchester  Society  of 
tehitects  This  new  School  of  Architecture 
jnu  provide  Manchester  with  educational  oppor- 
iMuties  which  it  has  not  hitherto  possessed. 
"pl.  Capper  s  students  will  have  the  opportunitv 
of  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  the  Victoria 
Omversity  and  taking  honours  in  architecture, 
W»  as  those  at  Liverpool  had  under  Prof  F  M 
onftpsou  before    the    partition  of  the  colle<'es'  I 


By  way  of  introduction  to  the  work  of  the  school 
Prof.  Capper  has  arranged  to  give  a  series  of 
free  popular  lectures  at  Whitworth  Hill  during 
October  and  November,  the  sutiject  being 
"  History  in  .Vrchitecture."  A  first-year  course 
has  been  mapped  out  for  students  who  intend  to 
take  the  degree  of  the  Victoria  University  in  the 
Honours  School  of  Architecture,  and  the  inclusive 
fee_  for  the  full  course  has  been  fixed  at  eighteen 
guineas.  There  are,  in  adddition,  certain  special 
courses  at  lower  fees.  It  will  not  be  attempted 
at  Manchester  to  supersede  that  side  of  training 
for  professional  practice  which  is  only  fully 
gained  by  practical  employment  in  offices  and 
works.  The  university  course  is  intended  chiefly 
to  provide  for  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
principles  upon  which  professional  practice  is 
ultimately  based. 

A  WELL-iLLisTitATED  accouut  of  the  Londou 
County  Council's  housing  schemes  is  contributed 
to  /'«/;//,•  Jl'or/.s  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Knowles,  P.A.S.I., 
surveying  assistant  in  the  Housing  Section  of  the 
Architect's  Department.  Few  people  ha^^e  any 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  the  London 
County  Council  is  doing,  and  doing — thanks 
mainly  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  its  architect, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Riley — with  a  thoroughness  and 
energy  that  assuredly  mark  out  a  future  for  it 
of  usefulness  and  importance  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  over-estimate.  It  may  very  well  be 
the  work  of  the  Housing  Department  of  the 
L.C.C.  to  rebuild  half  London  before  the  present 
century  has  expired,  if  we  can  once  tax  ground 
values,  and  gire  the  municipalities  powers  to 
provide  dwellings  for  those  who  are  just  as  much 
the  "working  classes"  as  its  present  protq/is, 
and  quite  as  much  the  victims  of  the 
builder  and  the  ground-landlord. 

A  LAU(;i;  party  of  (ierman  municipal  and 
official  authorities,  representative  of  all  the  States 
of  the  German  Empire,  connected  with  the 
Central  Bureau  in  Berlin,  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes, 
commenced  a  round  of  visits  in  England  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  information  from  the  various 
municipal  and  private  organisations  dealing  with 
the  housing  problem.  The  party  which  is  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Von  Erdderg,  Dr.  Professor 
Oldrecht,  and  llerr  Bredereck,  started  from  the 
offices  of  the  London  County  Council,  after 
obtaining  particulars  of  the  Council's  housing 
schemes.  They  drove  through  the  slums  of  White- 
chapel,  and  after  visiting  the  site  of  the  London 
County  Council's  Boundary-street  scheme,  went 
on  to  the  Whitechapel  Rowton  House.  Here  they 
were  received  by  Sir  Richard  Farrant,  the  deputy 
chairman,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Earle,  the  surveyor,  and 
were  by  them  conducted  round  the  building. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  the  party  paid  a  visit  to 
Bromley-street  Workhouse.  The  party  proceeded 
to  Birmingham  yesterday  (Thursday),  and  visited 
the  Bournville  estate.  In  the  evening  they 
departed  for  Liverpool.  After  a  day  spent  in 
that  city  the  party  will  proceed  to  Port  Sunlight 
and  Glasgow. 

Professor  Low,  whose  name  is  so  well  known 
as  an  autt-.or  of  books  on  drawing,  has  invented 
some  drawing  appliances  which  certainly  deserve 
the  attention  of  architects,  surveyors,  and  engi- 
neers. The  set-squares,  protractors,  and  scales 
which  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  have  sent 
us  bear  out  aU  the  prospectus  says  about  them.  The 
set- squares  are  framed  in  the  usual  way,  and  are 
made  of  white  tough  wood  covered  -with  a  thin 
facing  of  celluloid  which  leaves  off  short  of  the 
drawing  edge,  say,  about  i\in.  or  so.  By  this 
means  the  drawing  edge  of  the  instrument  or 
square  stands  above  the  paper,  leaving  a  clear 
space  to  the  extent  of  ,,V,in.  This  slight  eleva- 
vation  is  not  enough  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy 
of  linear  delineation  ;  but  it  reduces  the  chances 
of  ink  blobs,  blotting,  and  smearing. 


Every  uoiiv  who  draws  knows  the  trouble  caused 
by  the  ordinary  set-square,  especially  in  tracing, 
and  more  particularly  when  the  drawing  traced 
is  not  perfectly  flat.  Prof.  Low's  set-squares  are 
made  in  two  kinds.  The  A  variety  has  trans- 
parent celluloid  edges  so  that  the  user  may  see 
through  and  asce;tain  the  exact  position  of  his 
square  with  regard  to  the  lines  under  its  edge,  or 
B,  the  kind  which  has  hard  ebonised  wood  edges 
just  as  in  the  ordinary  mahogany-frimed  square. 
The  celluloid  facing,  in  either  case,  U  (■mooth  and 
white,  covering  both  sides  of  the  squares.  The 
material  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  framiog,  and 
the  squares  ar  i  exceedingly  light  and  convenient 

to  manipulate.     When  dirty  they  can  be  easily    __   ,  _.   

washed,  and,  what  is  of  moment,  they  are  very  in- I  samples    together    thoroughly '  and    testi'ng    th" 


expensive,  the  largest  sizes,  S Mn.  and  1 2in.  respect- 
ively,  for  the  45'' and  60°,  being  only  2s.  each. 
The  adjustable  protractor  set-square  is,  of  course, 
made  out  of  the  solid,  one  side  of  the  plate  o£ 
white  celluloid  being  engraved  so  that  in  con- 
structing or  measuring  a-agles  every  degree  from 
0  '  to  90°  may  be  accurately  determined.  The 
objection  to  celluloid  for  scales  is  its  high  co- 
efficient of  expansion  or  contraction  with  variation 
of  temperature,  and  cardboard  scales  are  not 
durable.  The  Low  scales  now  before  us  are  made 
of  wood,  covered  with  transparent  celluloid  to  the 
thickness  of  i.Ato  part  of  an  inch,  making  them 
very  strong,  and  not  liable  to  alteration  by  atmo- 
spheric conditions.  They  are  made  9in.  and  12in. 
long,  and  are  divided  into  foreign  and  English 
scales  available  for  every  kind  of  drawing  and 
measuring  off  plans.  The  set  of  three  is  sold 
for  a  shilling.  Tee-squares  are  about  to  be 
introduced  on  the  same  principle  as  the  set- 
squares. 

Three  interestingpublications  have  just  reached 
us  from  Messrs.  A'erity's,  L*d.,  of  Lindon,  Man- 
chester, &o.  Two  consist  of  small  books,  one 
devoted  to  electric  stoves  for  warming  pu'poses, 
of  the  type  frequently  employed,  consisting  of 
special  incandescent  lamps  placed  before  a  suit- 
able reflector.  Several  varieties  of  these  stoves 
are  shown  in  an  attiacive  booklet.  The  other 
small  book  is  a  collection  of  photographs  of  elec- 
tric light  fittings  of  pi  asing  design  .and  appeir- 
ance.  They  are  modern  in  character,  and  should 
form  a  useful  addition  to  an  architect's  collection 
of  price-lists.  The  third  and  more  important 
publication  is  a  catalogue  of  electric  light  fittings, 
consistingof  1  GO  pages,  containing  sever <1  hundred 
dfsigns,  ranging  practically  through  every  possible 
style  of  decoration,  from  simple  brackets,  pend- 
ants, and  electroliers  of  a  few  shillings  in  value 
to  elaborate  designs  running  int  >  many  pounds. 
.VU  three  books  are  nicely  got  up.  and  no  doubt  a 
postcard  to  Messrs.  Verity's,  Ltd.,  will  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  three  books  to  anyone 
intf  rested. 

Messrs.  Dext  .\n'd  Heleyer.  their  present 
premises  being  required  by  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  Holborn-Strand  improvements, 
are  removing  their  business,  established  over  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  to  35,  Red  Lion-square, 
and  75,  Theobald's-road,  W.C.,  where,  we  are 
sure,  they  will  enjoy  a  continuance  of  the  con- 
fidence and  support  deservedly  extended  so  long. 
Few  firms  have  such  a  time  record,  and  none 
have  bettor  justified  their  long  existence  by 
successful  determination  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
age. 

The  Carpenters'  Company  announce  their 
annual  series  of  lectures  on  "  Sanitary  Building 
Construction  "  to  commence  next  week,  and  we 
notice  that  the  lectures  are  on  the  usual  useful 
subjects,  and  that  they  will  be  of  interest  is 
guaranteed  by  the  names  of  the  lecturers.  These 
lectures  are  preliminary  to  the  examination  held 
by  the  Company  in  f>^ovember  next,  and  also  are 
primarily  intended  for  candidates  proposing  to 
sit  for  that  exam.,  but  are  open  to  others  in- 
terested in  sanitary  matters.  Tickets  for  admis- 
sion to  these  lectures  can  be  obtained  from  the 
clerk. 

A  coMiTTER  of  pipe  discharge  arranged  like  a 
circular  slide  rule  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Anthony,  jun.,  M.Am.Soc.C.E.  It  is 
based  on  Manning's  formula,  v  =  R''^^I"5  .^  n, 
in  which  r  is  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  in 
the  pipe  or  channel,  R  is  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  I  is  the  sine  of  the  inclination,  and  n  is  a 
coefficient  having  the  same  values  as  the  ii  of 
Kutter's  formula  in  most  cases.  The  instrument 
can  be  used  with  equal  rapidity  and  precision 
with  metric  or  English  measures.  It  has  four 
concentric  graduated  circles,  the  inside  and  out- 
side fi.xed  and  those  between  movable.  The  inside 
circle  has  scales  for  »,  the  next  scales  for  R,  the 
third  for  I,  and  the  outside  circle  for  >i.  The 
instrument  is  made  by  W.  F.  Stanley  and  Co., 
London. 

AccEi'TANcE  tests  for  cement  were  discussed  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Larned.  It  is 
common  practice  to  use  the  average  of  the  results 
as  a  measure  of  the  cement's  quality,  and  the  ex- 
treme variations  sometimes  recorded  are  probably 
chiefly  due  to  a  difference  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  samples  rather  than  to  any  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  cement.  It  is  necessary  to  choose 
between  taking  the  mean  of  the  results  of  a 
number  of  individual  samples,  or  mixing  all  the 
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mixture.  Jlr.  Lamed  believes  that  the  latter 
plan  is  the  better,  and  he  also  endorses  the  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.A.  Board  of  Engineer  Offices, 
appointed  to  establish  requirements  tor  cement,  to 
judge  a  shipment  by  the  best  results  obtained, 
and  not  by  the  mean  of  all  the  results.  In  respect 
to  tests  for  soundness,  Mr.  Larned  emphasises  the 
fact  that  in  actual  work  the  cement  has  an  oppor- 
tunity for  seasoning  between  the  time  of  its 
arrival  on  the  work  and  its  actual  use.  Jloreover, 
when  the  cement  is  unbarrelled  and  mixed  with 
sand  more  or  less  damp,  it  receives  a  thorough 
aeration  and  some  hydration  before  it  is  used. 
( In  the  other  hand,  the  cement  is  often  tested  for 
soundness  immediately  on  its  receipt,  and  it  is 
ob^■ious  that  laboratory  determinations  under  such 
conditions  do  not  represent  fairly  the  action  of 
the  cement  in  use. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  Paviora'  Com- 
pany on  Wednesday  the  awards  in  connection 
with  the  recent  competition  by  essays,  drawings, 
and  models  on  the  subject  of  "  subways  or  other 
means  of  placing  and  maintaining  without  inter- 
ference with  the  surface,  the  main  pipes  and 
services  of  gas,  water,  and  other  undertakings 
below  the  carriageways  or  footways  of  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns,"  were  declared.  Twenty- 
six  competitors  submitted  essays,  drawings,  and 
models.  The  first  premium  of  £105  is  given  to 
Mr.  R.  M.  Parkinson,  93,  Lincoln-road,  Peter- 
borough ;  the  second  premium  of  £31  10s.,  com- 
petitor's name  at  present  unascertained :  the 
third  premium  of  £21  to  Jlr.  F.  M.  Royle, 
A.M. Inst. C.E.,  3rd  Avenue,  Sherwood  Rise, 
Nottingham. 

CHIPS. 

The  new  transepts  of  the  chapel  at  Harrow 
School,  erected  in  memory  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  South  African  war,  will  he  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  at  U  a.m.  on  Thursday  in 
next  week. 

The  county  council  of  Clackmannan  have  ad  opted 
}ilans  and  copy  of  report  on  Menstrie  drainage 
scheme,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,-150.  Mr.  AY.  R. 
Copland,  C.E.,  is  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  and 
application  will  be  made  for  power  to  borrow 
£2,000.  \  report  by  Mr.  Copland  on  the  Clack- 
mannan water  supply  has  been  remitted  to  the 
Clackmannan  Water  Committee  to  consider. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Brown,  for  the  past  seven  years 
waterworks  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  Bedlington- 
shire  I'rban  District  Council,  Northumberland,  and 
previously  on  the  staff  of  the  city  engineer  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyue,  has  been  appointed,  out  of 
158  applicants,  water  engineer  and  borough  sur- 
veyor to  the  corporation  of  Chelmsford  at  a  com- 
mencing salary  of  £305,  rising  to  £350. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Huddersfield  School 
Board,  held  on  Monday,  the  chairman  stated  that 
the  17  schools  provided  accommodation  for  r2,0:!3 
children,  and  had  cost  £179,170. 

The  new  covered  wholesale  market,  which  has 
been  erected  by  the  Wolverhampton  Corporation  at 
a  cost  of  upwards  of  £16,000,  will  be  opened  on 
Monday  next  by  the  mayor. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bradford  School 
Board,  a  site  for  a  new  infants'  school  at  Uuder- 
cliffe,  containing  7,993  square  yards  of  land,  was 
purchased  for  £1,235,  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  salary  of  the  architect  to  the  board  (Mr.  W. 
Vaughan)  be  increased  to  £320  per  annum.  Appli- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  for  loans  amounting  to  £10,877 
for  works  at  Lome-street  School,  Horton  Bank 
Top,  Thackley  School,  and  Thornton  School. 

The  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  Lawrence  Hill, 
Bristol,  built  in  18S5,  was  reopened  last  week  after 
redecoration,  the  laying  of  a  new  tloor  of  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  installation  of  incandescent  gas- 
lighting.  The  general  contractor  is  Mr.  E.  Walters, 
of  Montpelier,  and  the  architect  Mr.  W.  V. 
Gough,  of  Bristol. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial-stones  of 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  whicti  is  in  course  of  erection 
in  Pickwick-road,  Corsham,  took  place  last  week. 
The  chapel  is  erected  in  front  of  the  old  elifice, 
which  will  be  utilised  in  future  as  a  Sunday-school. 
The  new  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 
open  timber  root  and  traceried  windows,  will  i>ro- 
vide  seating  accommodation  for  30),  and  will  cost 
£1,500.  Mr.  Bromley  is  the  architect,  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  Moore,  of  Trowbridge. 

A  firm  of  Glasgow  accountants  have  issued  a 
circular  stating  that  Messrs.  McDowall  and  Xeilson, 
timber  merchants,  of  55,  West  Regent-street,  Glas- 
gow, have  been  obliged  to  suspend  payment.  The 
firm  has  been  in  existence  for  about  twenty  years, 
and  since  the  death  of  McDowall,  a  few  years  ago, 
has  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Nedson.  The  liabilities, 
exclusive  of  speculative  commitments,  amount  to 
over  £100,000. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSTTINO  WEEK. 


Monday. — Liverpool  Incorporated  Society.  Opening 
Address  by  the  President,  John  Woolfall, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  13,  Harrington-street.  6p.m. 

TtesdAv.— Institute  of  Builders.  Finance  Committee. 
3.3J  p.m.    Council  Meeting.    4  p.m. 

■Wed.sesday. — University  College,  London.  Introduct.iry 
lecture  in  the  School  of  .\rchitectnre  on 
"Architectural  Evolution,"  by  Professor 
F.  M.  Simpson,  F.R  I.B..i.    5p.m. 

TurBSDAY. — Eastern  Counties  Master  Builders*  Federa- 
Council  Meeting.  2.3Jp.m. ;  General  Meet- 
ing at  3  p.m..  Crown  and  Anchor  Hotel, 
Westgate-street,  Ipswich. 

Carpenters'  Company's  Free  Lectures. 
"Sanitary  .Virangements  of  Free  Build- 
ings," by  Dr.  A.  Wynter  Blylh.    8p.m. 


THE  AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 
ftiVRSES   OF    IXSTRICTION    IX   ARCHITECTURE. 
Tile    DaT   and    EveQiDg  Schools  are   now  in   projrefs.     Intendins 
students  are  requested  to   forward   tbeir  names  to  the  Secretary  as 
early  as  possible. 

A  pamphlet  :jiving  full  informntion  as  to  the  CKsses  and  advantages 
of  membership  may  be  obtaired  upon  application  to  the  Secretary, 
at  j6,  Great  Marlborough-street,  London.  W. 

I.OIIS   AMRLER   ^ 
H.  TAX.NER,  Jun 


\  Hon.  Sees, 


The  foundation-stone  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Hugh,  was  laid  on  a 
site  in  Earle-road,  Liverpool,  on  Sunday  by  Bishop 
Whiteside.  The  church  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
£G,UOO,  which  sum  has  been  given  by  Mr.  William 
Xelson. 

On  St.  Michael's  Day  a  new  clock,  with  new 
chimes,  adapted  from  one  of  Dr.  Wesley's  anthems, 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  and  Sons,  clock  manu- 
facturers, Leeds  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  being 
the  first  time  used  in  a  public  clock,  was  set  going 
at  the  parish  church  of  Keighley. 

The  I'sworth  School  Board  have  appointed  Mr. 
Stephen  Wilkinson,  Chester-le- Street  and  Mosley 
Chambers,  Newcastle,  architect  for  the  new  schools 
at  Springwell,  to  accommodate  500  children.  His 
plans  were  placed  first  in  a  limited  competition. 

The  chancel  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Aberdeen, 
is  to  be  completed  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  R'jv. 
John  Comper.  the  founder  and  first  rector.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  X.  Comper,  son  of  the  late 
rector,  from  whose  designs  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  added  to  the  building  some  years  since. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  appointed  Mr. 
George  A.  J.  Lee  to  be  deputy  keeper  of  the  records 
in  Scotland,  in  place  of  Mr.  Matthew  Livingstone, 
I.S.O.,  who  retires  under  the  age  limit. 

At  the  Guildhall,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir  John 
Knill  has  been  sworn  into  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  and  Dr.  Robert 
Crawford,  LL.D.,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Hind  into  the 
offices  of  Warden  and  Renter  Warden  respsctively, 
on  re-election  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  destructive  fire  broke  out  on  Monday  at  the 
premises  of  Samuel  Warburton,  joiner  and  builder, 
Clifton-street,  Miles  Platting.  The  building,  a  two- 
story  one,  with  concrete  floors,  was  entirely  burnt 
out,  with  the  exception  of  the  offices  adjoining. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Wolverhampton  Town 
Council  on  Monday,  the  decision  of  the  council  in 
committee  arranging  terms  with  the  Lorain  Steel 
Company  for  the  retention  of  the  sysmem  of  tram- 
ways laid  by  them  in  the  borough  was  confirmed. 
The  tramways  committee  recommended  the  adoption 
of  this  system  on  the  remaining  routes  in  the  town, 
but  the  report  was  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

The  memorial-stone  was  laid  on  Friday  of  a  new 
technical  school  which  is  being  built  in  L'pper 
George-street,  Tyldesley.  The  school,  which  will 
include  a  gymnasium  anl  library,  is  estimated  to 
cost  £0,000,  oue-half  of  which  will  be  provided 
out  of  the  rates  and  the  remainder  by  public 
subscription. 

Mr.  Moses  Dodd,  formerly  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  agricultural  surveyors  in 
England,  died  last  week.  The  deceased,  who  was 
86  years  of  age,  died  from  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
He  twice  filled  the  otHoe  of  Master  of  the  Saddlers' 
Company,  namely,  in  1877  and  in  18S5. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool,  was 
reopened  on  Sunday,  after  internal  decoration. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Morton 
and  Son,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  uuder  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  H.  and  A.  P.  Fry,  architects.  There  have 
also  been  extensive  alterations  to  the  organ. 

A  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  which  has 
been  executed  in  marble  at  the  request  of  the  City 
Corporation,  has  reached  the  Guildhall.  It  will  be 
placed  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  lobby. 

The  deputy  borough  surveyor  of  Swansea,  Mr. 
Walter  Bond,  has  accepted  the  post  of  borough 
engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  town  of  Eist  London, 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Bond  was  one  of  five  selected 
out  of  105  applicants,  and  the  commencing  salary 
is  £300  a  year.  At  present  he  is  in  receipt  of  a 
1  salary  of  £225  a  year. 


— «« I 

'WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

SuNDERLAXD. — The  strike  among  the  Sunderland 
joiners  ended  on  Saturday,  and  the  men  returned  to 
work  on  Monday  morning.  The  dispute  had  existed 
between  the  house-joiners  and  the  master  builders 
for  fourteen  weeks.  The  question  was  submitted 
to  arbitration,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson,  the  referee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  awarded  that  the 
advance  asked  for  by  the  men,  from  9Jd.  to  lOd. 
per  hour,  should  not  be  granted.  This  award  was 
loyally  accepted  by  the  men. 


At  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Mr.  H.  Rose  Hooper,  M.A.,  A.M.Inst.C  E.,  will 
hold  an  inquiry  to-day  (Friday)  at  the  public  offices, 
Egremont,  relative  to  applications  of  the  Wallasey 
Urban  District  Council  to  borrow  £2,070  for  the 
widening  and  other  improvements  of  Grove-road, 
Wallasey,  £1,510  for  works  of  sewerage,  and  .£59!) 
for  the  provision  of  lavatory  accommodation  in 
Discard  vdlage  at  its  j  unction  with  Sea  View-road. 

Two  stained-glass  windows  presented  to  Forsbrook 
Church  as  memorials  were  dedicated  on  Sunday. 
The  subjects  depicted  are  the  Annunciation  o;  the 
Saviour's  birth  to  the  Shepherds,  the  representation 
of  Christ  delivering  his  discourse  concerning  the 
lilies,  His  welcome  to  the  little  children,  and  His 
ascension  into  heaven.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes  (Mr.  T.  F.  Curtis), 
of  Soho,  London,  W. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Edmundson,  of  Ledbury,  has  been 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  Stourport  Urban  District 
Council. 

Mr.  J.  Mortimer  having  resigned  his  position  of 
surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances  to  the  Tettenhall 
L^rban  District  CouncU,  Mr.  McCarter,  at  present 
employed  under  Preesall  Urban  District  Council, 
has  been  appointed. 

The  new  Carnegie  gymnasium  which  is  to  be 
erected  for  St.  Andrew's  students,  and  plans  for 
which  have  been  approved  of  by  the  University 
Court,  is  estimated  to  cost  £3,800. 

A  special  committee  meeting  relative  to  the 
housing  of  the  poor  was  held  on  Monday  at  the 
town-hall,  X'ewcastle-on-Tyne.  A  scheme  was 
presented  for  the  housing  of  the  poor  on  Walker- 
road,  whereby  there  will  be  provided  100  two-room 
houses,  and  12  one-room  houses,  at  rents  varying 
from  2s.  Od.  to  t).  6d.  per  week.  The  committ* 
decided  to  bring  the  proposal  before  the  city  counoB 
for  approval. 

Mr.   Joseph   Brown,   builder  and  contractor,  of 
Hackney,  while  assisting  his  men  in  loading  a  van  I 
with  timber  at  King's  Cross  goods  station  on  Satur-  i 
day  last,  some  of  it  slipped  and  fell  on  him.    He  j 
sustained  in  j  uries  to  his  head  from  which  he  died. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of 'tbe  j 
fallen  Campanile  at  Venice  has  been  delayed  by  the  j 
resignation  of  Signer  Bsltrami,  who  was  placed  »t  I 
the  head  of  affairs  by  the  Italian  Government  J 
Meanwhile,  a  committee  has  been  formsd  at  Veuieej 
to  consider  the  next  course  to  pursue.  This  conj-  | 
mittee  has  been  advised  to  appoint  some  competent  I 
authority  on  questions  regarding  the  foundation*! 
of  buildings,  and  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  order  thata 
he  may  examine  the  ancient  edifices  there. 

An  inquiry  was  held  on  Friday  by  Mr.  W.j 
Norton,  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  rela-i, 
five  to  the  application  of  the  urban  district  coun<3i]i 
for  sanction  to  a  loan  of  £17,160  in  connection  with;^ 
a  scheme  for  electric  fighting. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of  thjj 
American  Institute  of  Architects  will  be  held  imj 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  inst.  Mt.J 
Theodore  X.  Ely,  of  PhUa.lelphii,  Mr.  Augusta 
St.  Gaudens,  Mr.  John  La  Farge,  Mr.  E.  H.  Blash-j 
field,  and  Mr.  Austin  W.  Lord,  all  well  known  t" 
the  profession,  have  promised  to  read  prpsrs. 

I  living  to  the  neglect  of  the  smrll  expsndituwu 
necessary  to  preserve  the  ruins,  another  portioa  oljj 
the  roodess  east  end  of  Howden  parish  church  lel  a 
at  the  end  of  last  week.  )' 

At  the  list  meeting  of  the  Tavistock  Urbaii' 
District  Council  a  report  by  Mr.  J.  Chad  wick  wi--, 
read,  embodying  a  scheme  for  the  disposal  o. 
Tavistock  sewage.  The  cost  was  estimated  a'- 
£3,800.  ij 

Hon-  A.  Stavenow,  general  superintendent,  Berlilj 
Tramways,  and  Herr  A.  Miinde,  engineer,  chairma; 
State  Rulways,  Berlin,  were  in  Gl:isgow  last  wee, 
to  study  the  (ilasgow  tramway  system.  They  wei 
I  particularly  interested  in  the  arrangements  forti; 
!  making  and  repairing  of  cars  at  the  Coplafffi, 
works  of  the  tramway  department,  and  also  m  t^ 
design  of  car  in  use  in  Glasgow.  The  tramwf; 
system  of  Berlin  is  a  very  large  one,  the  numDj 
of  motor-cars  in  use  being  1,800,  and  the  niiml 
of  trailer  cars  1,200. 
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LATEST    PRICES. 


IBON, 


&o. 

Per  ton. 


Per  ton. 
£5  15    0 

6  12     G 

7  5    0 

8  10    0 


20    0 
B  17 


8  15 

9  10 


-  RoUed-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £6  10    0    to 

Rolled-Steel  Joists,  En^Lish   6  10    0    , 

Wrought-li-on  Girder  Plates  7    0    0, 

Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 6    5    0, 

Do.,  Lowinoor,  Flat,  Round,  or 

Square    20    0    0    „ 

Do.,  Welsh  5  15    0    ,, 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

South  Staffs ^ 8  15    0    „ 

Beet  Snedshill 9  10    0 

Angles  lOa.,  Tees  20s.  per  ton  extra. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7a.  6d. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 

Qalvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron— 

No.l8to20.  No.22to24. 

6ft.     to    8ft.   long,   indusiTe     Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

„gan?e £1115    0    ...£12    0    0 

Beat  ditto 12    5    0    ...  12  10    0 

_    .  ,       „  ,                                       Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Cast-iron  Columna £6  10    0    to  £8  10    0 

Cast-iron  Stanchions 6  10    0    „  8  10    0 

Rolled-Iron  Fencing  "Wire  8    0    0,,  850 

Rolled-Steel  Fencing  Wire 6    5    0,,  6  10    0 

t»          .,            „        Galvanised.      7  15    0    „  8    0    0 

Cast-iron  Sash  Weights  4  12    6    „  4  12    6 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  Sin.  to  Sin 9    5    0,,  950 

Cut  Floor  Brads 9    0    0,,  900 

Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris)— 
6  to  7      8       9        10       11       12       13       14      15 
a-      8  6     a-    9/6      9  9    106     11,3    12/-   13,- 


B.W.G. 
per  cwt. 


Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes — 

3in.  diameter    £5  15    0    to  £6    0    0 

<^°to6in 5  12    6    „        5  17    6 

7m.  to  24m.  (all  sizes)  5    7    6,,       5  10    0 

[Coated  with  composition,  ds.  Od.  per  ton  extra ;  turned 
wid  bored  joints,  os.  Od.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron—  Per  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  LiUeshall I05s.  Od.  to  112s.  6d. 

Hot  BList,  ditto  658.  Od.  to    70s.  Od. 

Wroughtr-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings— Discount  off  Standard 
Lists  f.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  :— 

Gas-Tubes g7i_  . 

Water-Tubes  ffil 


STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0 

Red  Mansfield  ditto „    ...    o 

Hard  York  ditto    „    .."    o 

Ditto  ditto  6in.  sawa  both  sides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot  sup.    0 

Ditto  ditto  Sin.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

random  sizes  ,,         £0 

•  All  F.O.R.  London. 
Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot , jj    .,.    0 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot  ,    ...    0 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft.  average 

Brown 
Whit  Bed 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0 

Delivered  on  road  waggons 

at  Paddington  Depit  ... 
Ditto  Nine  Elms  Depot .. 
Ditto    Pimlioo  Wharf 


2  3 
2  4J 
2  10 

2     8 


1  6! 
18! 


White 
Base  Bed. 


1    51  ...  £3    1  7} 


0    2     1 


0     2  2} 


Blocks  Palotte  Banc  Franc 


FEVUE    AN'D    CO. 

.  d. 
5 


per  c  ft.  ex. 

steamer  London. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


62i 
57| 


Steam-Tubes 

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes !!!!!!!!!]!!!!1!!!!1]  So 

Galvanised  Water^Tubea '.'.'.'".'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.''  50 

Galvanised  Steam-Tubes !..!!!!!!!!!"!!!]  45 

lOcwt.  caslcs.  5cwt.  casks. 
™     ..  ■  P^f  ton. 

Zmc,  Enghsh  (London  mill)  £23    0    0 

Do.,  Vieille  Montague 26    5    0 

Sheet  Lead,  31b.  and  upwards   ...     13  10    0 
Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.S.  Lond.)     H    0    0 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2    6 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2    6 

.1       ,1         .,       ,,  and  outside    17  12    6 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2    6 

Soil-Pipe  (oin.  and  6in.  extra)  ...    16    2    6 
Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16 


Lead  Shot,  in  2Slb.  bags 15 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    75 
Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot. . .    59 

Tin,  Straits  ° ;i8 

Do.,  English  Ingots  .'".  121 

Bpelter,  Silesian 21 

TIMBER. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £10 

„    Bangkok ,    ... 

Quebec  Pine,  yellow 

.,  Oak ;;  ... 

„    Birch  

,.    Elm ... 

„    Ash ,"    ... 

Dantsic  and  Memel  Oak 

Fir \\ 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log  ...      "    .". 

Lath,  Dantsic,  p. f „ 

St.  Petersburg [][ 

Greenheart 

Box "    '." 

Sequoia,  TJ.S.A percubefoot      u 

Kahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 
■    Im.  thick  0 


Per  ton 
to  £24  10    0 

„  28  15     0 

„  13  10    0 

„  14    0    0 

„  15    2     6 

„  16    2    6 

„  17  12    6 

„  16    2 

„  16    2 

..  10  17 

„  15    5 

„  75    5 

„  59  10 

„  118  15 

„  121  10 


21     7 


9  15 

3  12 

4  12 

5  0 


7  15 
7    0 


to  £18 
16 


Honduras  . 

Mexican 

African  

Oedar,  Cuba 

„  Honduras    

Satinwood   

Walnut,  Italian ....." 

American  (logs) 


0  « 

0  6 

0  4 

0  3i 

0  3 

0  SJ 

0  10 

0  3 

3  1 


0 
0 

6  5 

7  10 
10    0 

9    0 


6  10 
5  10 

5  5 

6  0 
6  0 
8    0 

15    0 
0    3 


Ditto      ditto    Banc  Royal...     1  3    in. 

Ditto    Euville  1  9    do. 

Ditto    Comblanchieu 3  0    do. 

Ditto    Massangia  (Roche)    ...    2  6    do. 

OILS. 

Linseed  per  tun  £19    2    6    to  £19  12 

Rapeseed,  English  pale ...    „    ...  23    5    0    „     23  15 

Do.,  brown ,    ...  22    5    0    „     22  15 

Cottonseed,  refined „    ...  22  1)    0    „     23    0 

Olive,  Spanish  32    0    0    „      32    0 

Seal,  pale   „     ...  26    0    0    „      29    0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin 30    0    0    „     31    0 

Do.,  Ceylon  „    ...  25    7    6    „     26    2 

Palm,  Lagos „    ...  2S  10    0 

Oleine „    ...  17    5    0 

Lubricating  U.S per  gal.     0    7    0 

Petroleum,  refined ,     ...      0    0    5| 

Tar,  Stockholm per  barrel      16    0 

Do.,  Archangel „     ...      0  19    6 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  tun  37    0    0    , 


28  15 

19  5 

0  8 

0  0 

1  6 
1  0 

87  6 


0  8 
0  7i 
0  5 
0  5i 
0  3i 

0  3J 

1  9 
0  7J 
3     1 


DmIs  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120-12tt.  by  liin. 
.  By  llm. : —  *     a 

Quebec,  Pine,  Ist  £22    0 

I.     2nd 18  5 

,,.     Srd  11  15 

Canada  Spruce,  1st 11  10 

,,  2nd  and  Srd  .....'.'.'.','  8  10 
gew  Brunswick 8  0 

S^  ,■•■•■■ '.'..      7  10 

,  Bt  Petersburg 8  10 

SS::::::::::::::; Vo 

White  Sea .'.3.'.".'."'.'.'".'    12    0 

Battens,  all  sorts  ."'.'.'      g  10 

Kooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin.  :— 

j!'Pr.eP"ed £0  13 

andditto  0  12 

Other  qualities    .......'..','.      0    6 

I  Btavea,  per  standard  M  :— 

S,±:  P'p«  -. £37 10 

«!?*)'  f-  p,'p* 220  0 

•Minel,  brack 190    0 


to  £29    5 

„  23  10 

..  14    0 

„  15    0 

»  10    0 
9  10 

I,  8    5 

„  16  10 

„  19  10 

„  10    5 

„  19  10 

..  14    0 

„  £0  19 

<.  0  16 

1.  0  14 


£45 
230 
200 


CHIPS. 

The  Co-operative  Hill  at  Crewe  has  been  re- 
opened this  week,  after  redecoration  and  repair, 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Milton  and  Son,  of  that  town. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  nurses'  home  was  laid 
at  Bearwood  Hill,  Smethwick,  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  home  is  being  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  mayor, 
Alderman  Chaline,  will  be  three  stories  in  height, 
and  will  comprise  U  rooms.  Mr.  G.  BowdeiT,  of 
Smethwick,  is  the  architect. 

A  new  Welsh  Congregational  Chapel  at  Colwyn 
Bay  was  opened  last  week.  The  chapel  is  situated 
in  the  main  street,  with  sitting  accommodation  for 
600,  and  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £3,000. 

A  fatal  accident  occurred  on  Friday  morning  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  where  rebuilding  operations  are 
in  progress  on  the  Strand  approach.  A  derrick, 
which  was  being  employed  in  hfcing  an  iron  girder, 
collapsed,  killing  a  man  named  Thomas  Harnden 
and  slightly  injuring  two  others  nam3d  J'oseph 
Flitton  and  Robert  Bleachment.  Four  men  had 
been  told  off  to  hoist  an  iron  girder  by  means  of  a 
hand  crane,  when  the  mast  broke  out  of  the  shoe. 
One  of  the  workmen  managed  to  jump  clear  and 
escaped  injury,  hut  the  others  were  thrown  from 
the  scaffold,  a  distance  of  about  IStt.  At  the  in- 
quest held  on  Monday,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  "A''cidental  death,"  and  added  a  rider  to  the 
effect  that  they  considered  the  erection  of  the 
crane  was  improperly  supervised. 

At  the  parish  church  of  Woodbridge,  East  Suffolk, 
a  stained-glass  window  in  the  north  aisle  has  been 
dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Meller, 
rector  from  1S44  to  1870.  and  editorial  superintend- 
ent of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
centre  lights  have  three  figures— the  principal  writers 
of  the  Bible— Moses,  writer  of  the  law;  Divid,  the 
Psalms,  and  Paul,  the  principal  writer  of  the  JTew 
Testament.  Underneath  is  a  picture  of  natives  of 
different  nationalities  receiving  the  I'erbii'n  Dei. 
Some  of  the  types  represented  here  are  the  Red 
Indian,  the  Cree  Indian,  a  Maori,  Fijian,  and 
Chinaman.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Co.,  of  Whitefriars. 

The  citizens  of  Ballarat,  Australia,  have  decided 
to  erect  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  the  troops  who 
fought  in  the  South  African  war.  The  statue  is  to 
be  equestrian,  in  bronze,  and  the  cost  will  not  exceed 
4.1,300  dehvered  in  Melbourne.  The  pedestal  is  to 
be  constructed  locally.  Designs  are  being  received 
by  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria  for  transmission 
to  the  committee. 

It  is  expected  that  the  electrification  by  the 
London  County  Council  of  the  tramway  system  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames  will  be  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  routes. 

A  housing  scheme  is  about  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  corporation  of  Newport,  Mon.,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £10,000.  The  site  is  in  Ailesbury-street,  and 
thirty-three  buildings,  each  containing  two  tene- 
ments, will  be  built. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Windsor  Town  Council 
was  held  on  Monday,  when  a  scheme  for  the  erection 
of  a  dust  destructor  on  a  piece  of  waste  land  outside 
the  borough,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £0,000,  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  apply 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  permission  to 
borrow  the  money. 

The  Belfast  Trades  Council  announced  on  Monday 
that  Mr.  William  Walker,  secretary  of  the  local 
Carpenters'  Society,  will  contest  North  Belfast  at 
the  General  Election  in  the  Labour  interest. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  new  hall  of  the  Airdrie 
Evangelistic  Association,  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  child,  who  were 
martyred  in  China  during  the  persecution  of  the 
missionaries,  was  formally  opened.  The  hall,  which 
is  seated  for  700  people,  has  a  suite  of  rooms, 
including  a  lesser  hall  adjoining.  The  building  has 
been  raised  by  public  subscription,  the  cost  being 
£2,S00. 

The  Qaeen  Victoria  Memorial  for  Nottingham 
will  take  the  form  of  a  statue,  to  be  erected  at  the 
north-west  end  of  the  market-place.  Mr.  Albert 
Toft,  of  South  Kensington,  has  been  commissioned 
to  execute  the  work.  Queen  Victoria  is  to  be  repre- 
sented in  white  marble  in  a  standing  position 
wearing  her  crown,  and  with  the  sceptre  in  the 
right  hand  and  the  orb  in  the  left.  The  figure  is  to 
be  from  91t.  Oin.  to  10ft.  in  height  on  a  pedestal  of 
polished  red  granite  15ft.  in  height.  Mr.  Toft 
expects  to  complete  the  work  by  November  of  next 
year. 

An  organ  is  being  placed  in  the  parish  church  of 
Longthorpe,  near  Peterborough.  Messrs.  Norman 
and  iJeard,  of  Norwich,  are  the  builders. 

Brunswick-square,  Camberwell,  is  to  be  turned 
into  an  open  space  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Half 
the  cost  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  remainder  by  the  borough  council. 

The  governors  of  the  Merchant  Venturers ' 
Technical  College,  at  Bristol,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  corporation  of  that  city,  recently  secured  for 
the  purposes  of  equipping  new  workshops,  a  build- 
ing in  Rosemary-street,  near  Broadmead,  formerly 
occupied  as  a  cooperage.  For  the  last  few  months 
workmen  have  been  at  work  making  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  building  to  fit  it  for  new  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  these  extensions  have 
now  been  completed. 

The  new  and  more  direct  road  between  Eastleigh 
and  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  has  just  been  opened  for 
traffic,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  one. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Taylor,  surveyor  to  the  Hants 
County  Council. 

John  Oakey  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  declared  the 
twenty-first  half-yearly  dividend  on  the  preference 
shares  at  rates  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  less 
Income-tax,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  Nov.  2. 

The  Duchess  of  Bedford  on  Saturday  afternoon 
visited  Watford,  where  she  opened  a  new  wing 
added  to  the  district  hospital  to  celebrate  the  King's 
Coronation.  The  new  portion  of  the  hospital  in- 
cludes two  new  wards  for  six  beds  each,  offices, 
dental  operating-room,  and  a  dark-room  for  X-rays, 
the  whole  being  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  on 
the  medium-pressure  hot-water  system.  It  has  cost 
£4,300. 

At  Leeds,  on  Saturday,  was  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  first  permanent  pariah  church  begun 
under  a  new  church  extension  scheme.  The  Low 
Moor  Company  have  presente  i  the  site,  which  is  at 
Beeston  Hill,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  the 
edifice  is  to  be  christened  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  edifice  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  H. 
Prothero,  of  Cheltenham,  and  the  estimated  cost  is 
£U.,000. 

A  new  public  clock  has  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  tower  at  Haughley,  Mid-Suffolk.  The 
clock,  which  was  dedicated  last  week,  has  been 
supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  and  Sons, 
of  Midland  Works,  Derby. 

The  partnership  hitherto  subsisting  between 
G.  M.  E.  L.  Vei-lyck  and  E.  T.  Dunn,  architects 
and  surveyors,  Ilford,  Essex,  under  the  style  of 
Verlyck  and  Dunn,  has  been  dissolved. 

In  a  museum  attached  to  two  almshouses  at  Kirk- 
leatham,  near  Redcar,  erected  in  1670  by  Sir  WUliam 
Turner,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is  a 
carving  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  out  of  a  single 
block  of  boxwood,  the  work  of  a  poor  prisoner.  It 
is  valued  at  £2,000.  It  is  said  that  this  piece  of 
carving  was  the  cause  of  a  wager  being  once  laid  in 
a  dispute  as  to  its  entirety.  To  prove  that  the  work 
was  one  single  piece  of  carving  it  was  plunged  into 
a  pot  of  boiling  oil  and  allowed  to  remain  for  hours. 
All  doubts  were  set  at  rest  when  it  was  withdrawn 
and  found  to  be  still  complete.  The  prisoner  who 
completed  this  marvellous  piece  of  work  used  an 
ordinary  penknife  only. 

New  co-operative  stores  at  Deckham,  near  Sheriff 
Hillj  was  opened  on  Friday.  Mr.  Edwin  Bowman, 
of  Newcastle,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Raven  and  Hitcham,  of  Gateshead. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Faltwood,  Elbam— Sewage-Disposal  Scheme 3^gs E.  Lnnergan.  Clerk.  II.  Cheriton-place,  Folkestone    Oct. 

Bawtenstall-Fiee  Library  and  Town  Hall  (Assessor)  £10C,  £50,  £30 A.  W.  Lawson,  A.M.I  C.E  ,  Boro'  Surveyor.  Rawtenstall 

Harrogate— Fump-Eoom  snd  Colnnnade  in  Valley  Gardens    F.  Bagsbaw.  Borough  Enpineer.  Municipal  Offices.  Harro^te 

Sunaerland— Additions  to  Town  Hall  £K0,  £50,  £25 John  W.  Moncur.  A. M.I. C.E  ,  Borough  Engineer,  Sunderland  Nov. 

Waketield— Recon.'-tructiDg  Cattle  Maiket 50gp.  {merged),  25gs R.  Ernest  I>angborDe.  Solicitor,  Wakefield Dec. 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General,  22,  Lanrence-Pounteney- 

lane,  E.O (1904)  Mar. 

Glasgow -Branch  Library  for  Parkhead  District    Pir  J.  D.  Marwick,  Town  Clerk,  City  Chambers,  Glasgow — 

Liverpool— Cotton  Exchange  (Local  Architects^ Peter  Brown,  Sec,  5~,  Brown's  Buildings,  Liverpool  — 
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LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BiriLDINaS. 

Ooole— Public  Library Urban  District  Council    

"WoTf^borouah  Dale— Six  Houses,  Edmunds-road J.  Booth   

Ch^i^t(■hllrch.  Hants— Platform  at  Woikhcuse    Gnardians 

Nelberfield— Goods  Shed Midland  Eailway  Co 

Risca— Three  Houses 

Bradfrrd— Alterations  to  Lodges,  Bowling  Cemetery    Corporation 

Swadlinfcte  — Fire  Station Urban  District  Council    

Bridlington— Parade  Shelter   Corporation 

Llanelly— Public  Hall  at  Cross  Hands 

Chrittchurcb,  Hants— Alterations  to  Board  Room Guardians 

Carlton— Goods  Shed Midland  Eailway  Co 

Birmingham- Pnlice  Station,  Blormsbury-street Watch  Committee 

Skircoat— Pair  cf  Semi-Dttached  Villas 

Pickering— Grammar  School LadyLuroley'sFoundationGovemora 

Bradford— Eoofing  Stand  at  Valhy  Parade Biadfoid  City  Football  Club 

Carlisle— Additions  to  Town  Cltrk'a  OflSce Coiporation 

Portsoy— Shops  and  Houses 

Birmitgham- Police  Stalion.  BIoomEbury-strtet "Watch  Committee 

Lochgelly— Headmasttr's  House School  Board  

Brighton— Eepairs,  54.  Old  Steine Education  Committee  

Vartfg,  Pontypool— School  (270  places) Trevethin  School  Board 

Belfast — Incoiporate  Maternily  Hoppital 

Newtown.  Montgomery— Additions  to  Intermediate  Schools  ...  Governnrs 

Legacy,  Euabnn-C(.1tage Great  "We ttem  Eailway  Co 

Dartmouth— E<>yal  Oak  Inn H.  Swayne  

Pudeey— Shed  Buildirigs  at  Union  Mill? 

Hoxton-square.  N.— Pullmp-Down  acd  Etbuilding  Stores Shoreditch  Borough  Council 

Alnwick— Billiard  Eot  m  at  Mechanics*  Institute    

Mae&teg—Fstension  of  Goods  Shed Great  "Western  Eailway  Co 

Stratford,  E.—  Eepairicg  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station London  County  CouncU  

Hanington— Vicarage   

Uandfnny.  Mon.— Cottage  at  Eaglan-rcad  Ltvel  Crossing Great  "Western  Eailway  Co 

Naas- Sixteen  Laboureis'  Cottages Eural  District  Council 

Soulh  Kirkby-L<dge  at  Hoj-pital Hemsworth  R.D.C 

Ml  rley— Exit  Staiicafe  at  Cc -operative  Hall 

Fulham,  S.W.— Two  Lodges  in  South-Park Borough  Council    

Midhurf-t — Additions  to  Eesidence    

BaFsenthwaiie  Halls— Rebuilding  House   Thos.  Ewart 

Halifax- Extensions  to  "Wcrks Campbell  Gas-Enginc  Co 

Cwm-Five  Hcufes  and  Shops 

"Walton  Creek.  E?sex— Coastguard  Station Admiralty    

Ponttfract    Free  Library,  Salter-row 

Seven  Sisters.  Mon.— Thirty  Houses E.  Evans  Bevan 

Manchester- Alfred-street  Municiral  Schools Education  Committee  

Sbibden— House  '. 

Downpatriek- Seven  Latourtrs'  Colt&ges Eural  Distiict  Council 

Barrow-in-Furness—  Alteiations  to  Old  Municijal  Buildings...  Coiporation 

Leeds— Wood  Annexe  at  Cattle  Maiket Smithfield  Club 

We^-t  Hartlepool— Three  Houses,  Colwyn-road 

Ballinamallaid- Business  Premises Henry  A.  Burke 

Nartyglo-  Classroom,  &c „...  Aberystiulh  School  Board 

Mullingar— Soldiers'  Home Management  Committee 

Bellinal  Grt en,  N.E.— Clearing  Site  of  Electricity  Woika   Borough  Council    

Let terkenny— Floors  at  Lunatic  Asylum    

Whitehaven— Alterations  to  Shakespeare  Hotel Parton  and  Harrirgton  Breweries  ... 

York— Offices North-Eastem  Eailway  Co 

Kilmarnock— Generating  Station Electricity  Committee 

Londtn,  S  W. — Eepairs  to  Belief  Station,  Stcckwtll-rcad Lambeth  Guardians 

Whitehaven- Alterations  to  Brow  Top  Beerhou.'e      Parton  and  Hairirgton  Breweries  ... 

Blackbeath.  S.E.-  Depot  Buildings,  St.  John's  Park Greenwich  Borough  Council 

Hereford— Extension  of  Po^t  Office H-M.  Con  missioners  of  Works 

Hull— Thirty-two  Artisans'  Dwellings,  Steynburg-street Improvement  Committee    

Peebles— New  Gasworks,  Eschiels Town  Courcil 

Embleton— Buildings  at  Low  Netherscales    '. Thomas  Leathes  Esors    

Neasden.  N,W.— Repairing  Shed Metropolitan  Railway  Co 

Paddington.  W. — Boiler-House  at  Harrow-road  Workhouse  ...  Guardians 

Acton,  Middlesex— Engine  Shed Great  "Western  Eailway  Co 

Hereford— Shedding  at  Cattle  Market    Coiporation  ..,. 

Portsmouth— School Education  Committee  

Ilford — Depot.  &:c..  Ley-street   Urban  District  Council    

Portland— Additions  to  Police  Station Standing  Joint  Committee 

Shepherd's  Bu^h,  W.— Shops  and  Flats,  UxKrldge-road  

Leeds— Additions  to  House  and  Stablea 

Clacton-on-Sea— Eesidence  John  T.  Lack 

Harrogate— Farmhouse  at  Pannal  Ash 

E\  enwood— House  A.  Maddison   

Blackburn— Cottage  Homes  for  Disabled  Soldiers  

Pui  fleet— Twenty  Worbmen'h  Tottages  

Clacton-on-Sea— Detached  Residence  John  T.  Lack 

Utley-Stable.  Arc 

Skircoat.  Halifax  —Two  Villas  

Pwll — Mission  Church 

Tredegar— Ten  Houses United  Building  Society 

Pontypofil-  Presbyterifin  Ha'l 

Leeds— WesK-yan  Sunday-School,  Cardigan-lane 

Southwold— Shop  and  Eesidtnce,  High-street F.  Eastaugh 

Dewi-bury— Warthou-^e,  Wood  and  Bradford-streets 

IlridgL'  ot  Allan-  Eam-uy's  New  Sanatorium 

Chelmsfoid-Shaft  Ci'-ft.  biyh;  "...'. 


H.  B.  Thorp,  Architect,  Aire-street.  Goole 

Arthur  Whitaker,  Architect.  Woraborough  Bridge,  Bamsley  

A.  Druitt,  Clerk.  Christchuivh.  Hants 

The  Company's  Architect.  Cavendish  House,  Derby 

Ernest  N.  Johnson.  Architect,  Eisca,  Mon 

F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  A  R  I.B. A., City  Architect,  Brewery-st.,  Bradford 

Thomas  Kidd,  Town  Engineer.  Swadlincote    

E.  E.  Matthews.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bridlington  .. 

David  Jenkins.  F.R.I. B.A.,  Llandilo 

A.  Druitt,  Clerk,  Cbri&tohurch 

The  Company's  Architect.  Cavendish  House,  Derby    

John  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House.  Birmingham  

E.  Horsfall  and  Son,  Architects,  22a,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  ... 

John  Bilson,  Arcliitect,  23,  Parliament-street,  Hull 

E.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  Bradford  

Henry  C.  Marks,  A.M.I.C.E.,  City  Engineer,  3G,  Fisher-st..  Carlisle 
R.  B.  Pratt,  A.E.I.B.A.,  Town  and  County  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin 

John  Price.  Citv  Engineer,  Council  House.  Birmingham   

William  Birrell.  Architect,  High-street,  Kirkcaldy 

T.  Simpson  and  Son,  17,  Ship-street.  Brighton  

Lansdowne  and  Griggs,  Architects,  Newport.  Mon 

W,  J.  Fennell.  M.R.I.A.L.  Architect.  2,  Wellington-place,  Belfast .. 
Tealher  and  Wilson,  Archts,  Andrews  Bldncs.,  Queen-st.,  Cardiff 

G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary.  Paddington  Station,  W... 

E.  H,  Back,  C.E..  M.R.A.,  Dartmouth 

C.  8.  Nelson,  Architect,  Sun  Buildings,  15.  Park-row.  Leeds 

J.  Eush  Dixon,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall.  Old-street,  E.C 

The  Secretaries,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Alnwick 

G.  K.  Mills.  Secretary.  Paddington  Station.  W 

The  Engineer's  Deprtrtment,  County  Hall.  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ... 

John  F.  Cnnren.  F.EJ.B.A.,  2(5.  Highgate,  Kendal    

G.  K.  Mills.  Secretaiv.  Paddington  Station,  W 

D.  J.  Pursell,  Clerk.  Xaas.  Ireland 

J.  Eifhardson.  Architect.  Hemsworth  

E.  Ca>tle  and  Son.  Architects,  Cleckheaton 

Francis  Wood,  A.M.I.C.E..  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W. ... 

William  Buck.  Architect,  North-street.  Horsham 

Jos.  Watson,  1,  Museum-square,  Keswick  

Jackson  and  Fox,  Architect.',  7.  Rawson-street,  Halifax  

Ernest  N.  Jackson,  Architect,  Eisca 

The  Director  of  Works,  21.  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C 

Garside  and  Pennington  Architects,  Pontefract 

J.  Cook  Eees,  Architect,  Neath    

The  Education  Offices.  Deansgate,  Manchester 

J.  F.  Walsh  and  G.  Nicholas.  Archts.,  Museum  Chambers,  Halifax. 

Edward  Nolan.  C.E.,  Workhouse.  DowTipatrick 

The  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Barrow-in-Furness 

Fred  Mitchell.  Architect,  9.  Upper  Fountaine-street,  Leeds 

Francis  E.  Boaz,  York-road.  West  Hartlepool   .. 

T.  Elliott,  Architect.  37,  Darling-street,  Enniskillen  

R.  L.  Roberts,  Ajchitect,  Abecarn 

A.  E.  Joyce,  Architect,  Mullingar  

The  Borough  Surveror,  Town  Hall,  Betheal  Green,  N.E 

J.  P.  M'Grath,  Architect,  Foyle-street.  Londonderry 

"Wm.  Cannichael.  Architect,  Parton,  Whitehaven 

William  Bell.  Architect.  York 

E.  Blackwood,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Market  Bridge,  Kilmarnock 

W.  Thumall,  Clerk,  Brook -street.  Kennington-road,  S.E 

"Wm.  Cannichael,  Architect  Purton,  Whitthaven 

The  Borough  Engineer's  Office.  Town  Hall,  Greenwich-road,  S.E... 

The  Secretaiv,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Stoiey's  Gate,  S.W 

Joseph  H.  Hirst.  Citv  Architect.  Town  Hall,  Hull    

Wm.  Buchan,  Town  Clerk,  Peebles    

Edmund  Jackson.  Civil  Engineer.  "Whitehaven 

E.  H.  Selbie,  Secretary,  32.  Westboume-terrace,  W 

F.  J.  Smith.  F.R  I.B. A  .  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoiia-at.,  S  W... 

G.  K.  !Hj11s,  Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  W 

J.  Parker.  City  Surveyor,  Mansion  House.  Hereford 

Rake  and  Cogswell.  Architects,  Prudential  Buildings,  Landport 

H.  Shaw,  A.M.I.C.E..  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Ilfurd 

The  County  Surveyor's  Otfice,  Shire  Hall,  Dorchester 

Palgrave  and  Co.,  Architect.'^.  28.  Victoria-street,  Westminster  

Mossley  and  Co.,  Estate  Agents,  6,  Wormwald-row,  Leeds   

George  Gardiner,  Architect  1 1,  Marine -parade,  CUct-m-on-Sea 

Bolshaw  and  Stevens.  Architects.  1,  Frinces-atreet.  Harrogate    

Pegg  and  Farrow,  Architects,  7,  Market-place,  Barnard  Cattle  

M'Call  and  Eobinson,  Architects,  7.  Tacketts- street,  Blackburn 

V.  Millett,  72,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.  E.C 

George  Gardiner,  .Architect,  11.  Marine-parade.  Clacton-on-Sea 

Moore  and  Crabtree.  Architects.  York  Chambers,  Keighley 

Richard  Horsfall  and  Sou.  Architects,  22a,  Commercial-st.,  Halifax 

C.  A.  Jones,  CilymaeuUwyd,  Llanelly    

W.  S.  Williams,  Architect.  Tredegar.  Mon -— •■ 

Habershon.  Fawckner.  and  Co.,  Archts..  High-st.,  Newport,  Mon. 

Danby  and  Simpson,  Architects,  10,  Park-row,  l>ed3 

Aithur  PelU,  F. S.I. ,  Architect.  Becclea 

Holtom  and  Fox.  Architects.  Corporation-street,  Dewsbury 

Charles  G.  Soutar.  Architect.  30.  Whitehall-street,  Dundee 

Ernest  West,  Contractor,  Chelmsford    
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MODERN"    AECHITECTUEAL 
PEOBLEJLS. 

ALTEEED  circumstances  have  consider- 
ably changed  architecture  and  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  now  more  a  question  of  erecting 
buildings  for  shelter,  business,  or  occupation, 
and  of  designing  farades  to  them,  than  of 
practising  the  art   from  a  love  of  it.     The 
fervour   of    the    early  revivalists    has   died 
away.     Strawberry  Hills,   Fouthill  Abbeys, 
Castles  and  Medieval  churches  are  no  longer 
erected  with     the    enthusiasm  which    once 
prompted   their  builders.     In  our  towns  at 
least  everything  is  essentially  practical  and 
prosaic ;  it  ia  the  use  of  the  buildiag,  not  its 
uppearaace,  that  is  regarded.     (Questions  of 
light  and  air,  ample  accommodation — which 
can  only  be  secui'ed  by  lofty  building  in  our 
dense  towns — are  uppermost.  We  do  not  now 
discuss  municipalregulations  and  building  by- 
laws which  restrict  the  architect  in  his  work, 
but  confine   our  attention    to   (juestions   of 
design  and  construction,   such  as  those  im- 
posed by   density    of   area   in   towns,    light 
obstruction,    change     of    environment,    new 
requirements    of    trade     or    occupation.     A 
great,  variety    of    circumstances    concur    to 
render  the  problem  of  design  in  these  days 
very  difficult.     A  building  which   did   very 
well  fifty  years  ago  for  a  city  warehouse  is 
quite  out  of  place    now;    its    windows  are 
probably  too  small  to  admit  sufficient  light 
amidst  lofty  stuructures   of  the  same  class, 
its    floors   incapable    of    bearing    the    load 
and    vibration  of   now   methods   of   storage 
and    transit,    or     the    wear     and    tear     of 
machinery.     The    bank    or    insurance  office 
of  that  time   would   also    be    out    of   date 
in  many  of  its  appointments  and  equipments. 
Situated    between  lofty  premises   and  sur- 
rounded   by    inflammable    goods,   its   risks 
would  be  considerably  heavier  than  when  it 
was  built.     Its   windows  would  be  largely 
obscured  by  opposite  or  rear  premises;  the 
equipment  of  the  interior  would  be  inadequate 
for    modern    use.      Even    its    architectui-al 
design  is  out  of  date,  fur  all  the  careful  study 
and  detail  of  facade  in  its  upper  parts  are  ol)- 
scured  by  the  premises  on  either  side,  which 
are  larger  or  more  ostentatious,  and  throw 
out  of  scale  the  details  of  the  older  building. 
The  difficulty  of  meeting  the  changed  con- 
dition of  modern  life  with  forms  stereotyped 
^500  years  ago,  which  has  been  charged  by 
many  people  agaiust  the  Church  of  England, 
apphes    with    equal    force   to   our  national 
architecture,  which  has  shown  a  reluctance 
to  break  through  traditional  forms  of  build- 
ing.   Even  now  many  of  our  best  architects 
do  not  scruple  in  casing  a  warehouse  con- 
structed of  steel  columns  and  girders  with 
red  brick  walls  pierced  by  square  windows  of 
the  Georgian  era,  with  sash  frames  and  small 
squares  of  glass  to  match,  and  with  copying 
the  charmingly  quiet  and  reserved  shop-front 
windows  which  used  to  line  our  pavements 
a  hundred  years  ago.     Of  course,  there  is  a 
certam  sentiment  in  all  this ;   but  it  goes  to 
prove  that    in   art,   as  in  other  things,  we 
possess    the     desire     to    follow    old    forms 
'  rather  than    those  which  express   the   real 
cond  tion  of  structure.    In  the  other  direction 
we  clothe  the    same    skeleton   structure  of 
iron  and  steel  with   the  most    ornate   and 
elaborate  Eenaissance  exteriors,   indicating 
tte  opposite  extreme  of  expression.     In  one 
case  we  have  an  almost  puritanical  reserve, 
in  the  other  a  display  of  architectural  detail 
quite  in  the  contrary  direction.     This  is  an 
anomaly  unknown  to  all  preceding  periods  ; 


but  it  represents  the  opposite  extremes  of 
life  and  taste  in  building.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain it  in  any  other  way.  There  are  people 
who  like  reserve  and  restraint,  others 
who  prefer  license  and  display.  Both  kinds 
of  architecture  are,  however,  stereotyped 
forms,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  struc- 
ture; in  fact,  they  both  misrepresent  it  under 
modern  conditions.  It  is  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  architect  to  discover  a  more  consistent 
expression  if  he  can.  It  may  be  we  have  no 
other  style  to  offer  in  substitution,  though 
they  very  ill  express  structures  of  the  kind 
we  have  mentioned  From  what  we  have 
said  it  is  clear  that  design  has  not  grown 
with  the  actual  building  conditions,  and  the 
external  architecture  is  often  at  variance 
with  the  structure  within.  The  structural 
necessities  of  modern  building,  the  use  of 
steel  and  fireproof  floors  and  materials,  can- 
not be  made  to  yield :  they  will  rather 
develop  with  the  requirement?  of  trade  and 
industry,  so  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  two  things  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  points  which 
distinguish  the  modern  from  the  old.  In 
our  crowded  towns  there  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  increasing  the  height  of  our 
buildings,  and  this  entails  a  certain  loss  of 
light,  and  consequent  variation  of  our  street 
elevations.  For  one  thing,  larger  window 
openings  are  required,  and  the  projecting 
features,  like  cornices  and  string-courses, 
must  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  Here 
we  have  two  variations  in  the  design  of 
our  buildings,  which  we  cannot  overlook. 
Neither  of  them  is  indifferent.  Each  should 
be  recognised  in  our  crowded  street  archi- 
tecture. Large  or  more  numerous  windows 
must  be  provided  in  the  narrower  streets, 
especially  in  commercial  or  office  buildings, 
where  light  is  of  first  importance,  and 
horizontal  projections  must  be  minimised  at 
the  cost  of  architectural  effect  ;  the  latter 
has  been  done  in  not  a  few  of  our  recent 
street  premises.  We  notice  this  feature  in  a 
few  new  buildings  in  the  Strand — the  facade 
of  the  Cecil  Hotel  and  the  chief  front  of  the 
new  Gaiety  Theatre  may  be  named.  The 
cornice  of  the  latter  over  the  open  colonnade 
or  loggia  is  proportioned  to  the  columns,  and 
not  to  the  whole  height  of  facade.  A  flatness 
of  effect  may  sometimes  result  from  cutting 
down  all  projecting  courses.  To  compensate 
for  this,  the  architect  may  have  recourse  to 
breaking  up  his  front  vertically  by  recessing 
the  windows  or  insetting  them,  as  is  very 
well  done  in  the  new  terracotta  offices  at  the 
corner  of  Fetter-lane,  where  bays  with  flat, 
canted  sides  are  inset  in  the  wall.  The  cornice 
and  other  features  are  kept  flat. 

The  result  of  the  first  of  these  innovations 
— the  widened  window — is  to  reduce  the  wall 
in  .area,  to  gather  it  up  into  piers,  and  to  form 
wide  window  bays,  a  mode  of  construction 
which  is  very  genei-ally  adopted  in  ware- 
houses, factories,  and  other  premises  of  a 
commercial  kind.  The  walls  being  concen- 
trated into  piers,  these  must  naturally  be 
made  thicker.  We  may  call  such  a  mode  of 
construction  the  Pier  or  Pilaster  style.  It 
lends  itself  well  to  iron  or  steel  stanchion 
construction  and  girders.  Stanchions  cased 
in  terracotta,  or  stone,  or  gi'anite  can  be 
carried  up  several  stories,  as  in  the  American 
"  skyscraper,"  while  the  horizontal  or  floor 
connections  would  be  set  back  from  the 
pilasters,  and  would  be  made  to  look  orna- 
mental if  desired.  A  cornice  of  small  pro- 
j  ection  can  be  earned  along  the  top  or  broken 
round  each  pier,  and  there  may  be  a  high  or 
low  roof.  This  is  one  of  the  modes  open  to 
the  profession  to  work  out.  But  the  idea  of 
a  broad  wall  surface  is  dear  to  the  architect ; 
he  likes  the  spaces  between  and  above  the 
windows  to  be  wide,  and  for  the  window 
openings  to  appear  what  they  are  in  a  wall, 
so  he  prefers,  with  all  its  faults,  the  "  hole- 
in-the-waU "  style  of  sixty  to  a  hundred 
years  ago.     The  wall    spaces    between   the 


windows  vertically  can  be  made  ornamental, 
panelled,  or  be  set  off  with  deep  stone,  cut 
keystones,  and  gauged  niches.  The  second 
innovation  we  have  mentioned,  the  reduction 
of  all  projections,  may  be  found  to  work  out 
more  satisfactorily  with  piers  than  with  fl  it 
wall  surfaces.  We  almost  dread  to  con- 
template the  appalling  bareness  of  walls  of 
great  width  and  height  without  cornices 
or  projections,  only  pierced  by  windows, 
which  we  occasionally  meet  with.  The 
one  chief  good  about  it  is  that  it  is  honest ; 
it  proclaims  what  it  is — an  unbroken  wall  of 
brick  with  a  few  light  apertures,  masterful 
and  "overwhelming  with  the  impressiveness 
of  silence."  Each  of  these  methods  of  build- 
ing has  its  advantages — the  first  gives  tho 
largest  amount  of  light,  the  second  affords  tho 
greater  protection  to  opposite  premises  in 
case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire,  and  in  narrow 
city  lanes  and  passages  this  is  an  obvious 
merit.  Breadth  of  surface  also  is  better  for 
wall  decoration.  The  point  of  most  import- 
ance to  decide,  however  is  light.  The 
necessity  of  greater  altitude  or  number  of 
stories  involves  also  an  encroachment  on  the 
right  of  light  of  opposite  neighbours.  Here 
the  Ijaw  of  Light  steps  in :  it  will  not 
permit  the  building  owner  of  the  dominant 
tenement  to  raise  his  premises  a  height  that 
wiU  unduly  obstruct  the  light  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  if  the  refoi'm  in  the  Law  of  Light 
is  passed,  the  dominant  owner  will  be 
entitled  to  such  an  amount  of  light  passing 
over  the  servient  tenement  as  neces.sary  for 
comfortable  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
dominant  tenement,  but  he  is  not  to  be 
entitled  to  any  extraordinary  amount  of  light 
necessary  for  any  particular  trade  or  occu- 
pation. Such  a  restriction  necessarily  limits 
the  height  of  buildings  in  certain  circum- 
stances, though  what  these  are  has  not  been 
made  clear  from  the  legal  decisions.  We 
know  that  in  London  alone  the  question  is 
becoming  a  difficult  one.  In  many  parts 
buildings  are  erected  on  each  side  of  narrow 
passages  which  seriously  interfere  with  the 
light  of  opposite  premises,  but  there  is  no 
law  to  touch  them.  The  County  Council  is 
the  only  authority  who  can  interfere.  The 
problem  is  not  confined  to  building ;  it  con- 
cerns the  architectural  treatment  of  these 
structures.  Should  they  be  perfectly  plain, 
or  not  ?  Common  sense  dictates  that 
plain  treatments  are  desirable,  as  any 
ornament  is  thrown  away,  and  cannot  be 
seen — at  least  in  the  upper  part.  Tho  archi- 
tect is  at  least  wise  if  he  confines  his  detail 
to  the  lower  portion  or  story.  It  it  is  a  shop 
or  warehouse  he  may  introduce  a  thoughtful 
and  judicious  treatment  of  his  windows, 
which  should  be  flat  or  only  slightly  curved  in 
plan,  as  in  many  of  the  older  shops.  He  may 
just  give  those  touches  of  detail  and  ornament 
to  his  cornice  and  entrances  which  can  be 
seen  and  appreciated  by  the  passer-by  ;  but 
the  rest  of  his  facade  he  may  well  leave 
alone,  as  no  one  can  strain  his  neck  to 
look  up.  If  the  building  is  very  lofty,  and 
peers  above  the  surrounding  premises, 
the  upper  story  may  be  designed  with 
special  reference  to  being  seen  above  the 
roof ;  the  treatment  can  be  made  architectural 
and  the  profile  studied,  ever  remembering  it 
has  to  be  seen  from  afar,  not  from  the  street 
below.  But  besides  light  and  treatment  of 
the  fronts  of  such  buildings,  their  protection 
against  fire  ought  ever  to  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  architect,  and  this  is  another 
problem  that  has  to  be  faced.  The  building 
regulations  are  supposed  to  look  after  this. 
If  the  party-walls  are  built  and  other  details  of 
the  Act  are  complied  with  as  to  areas,  >S:c. ,  it  is 
thought  all  is  done  that  is  needful.  But  we 
consider  the  planning  and  constructioii  of 
our  large  commercial  houses  and  establish- 
ments, retail  as  well  as  wholesale,  are  by  no 
means  what  they  ought  to  be.  As  lately 
pointed  out  in  our  columns,  these  regulations 
are  very  inadequate  ;  they  leave  many  of  our 
smaller  shop  premises    totally   unprotected 
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ixitemally,  and  anyone  can  escape  the  law  by 
making  his  building  a  foot  or  so  under  the 
prescribed  250, OCOo. ft.,  and  then  as  to  exits  and 
means  of  escape  they  are  unprovided.  Pro- 
prietors and  customers  have  to  be  catered 
for,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  those  employed 
and  the  public. 

The  requirements  are  often  contradictory. 
The  owner  and  his  customer  want  large,  un- 
impeded floors  for  the  display  of  goods  and 
for  showrooms,   and  they  want  commodious 
lifts  in  the  centre ;  but  those  engaged  on  the 
premises  or  m  workrooms,  and  who  have  to 
risk  their  lives  in  the  upper  stories,  require 
provisions  to  be  made  that  will  secure  their 
safety  when  a    fire  breaks  out;    a  lift   or 
an  open  staircase  in  the  centre  is  the  greatest 
danger  of  all.    A  large  amount  of  floor-space 
is  also  a  risk,  and  the  fittings  necessary  for  a 
good  display  of  goods  add  to  the  combustible 
materials.     The    requirements    against    the 
spread  of  fire  necessitate,  of  course,   a  limit 
to  be  placed  on  large  floors  and  the  storage 
of  material,  and  the  division  of  the  building 
into  fire  risks  or  compartments  that  can  be 
closed  in  case  of  an  outbreak  with  fire-resist- 
ing doors,  so  as  to  localise  any  fire.     These 
are  well-understood  precautions,   and  theo- 
retically the  conditions  necessary  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fire  and  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  inmates  are  well  known  ;  but  we  have 
not    seen    any    practical    solution.     If    our 
buildings   are  constructed    of    tire-resisting 
materials,  they  are  faulty  in  other  respects. 
Of  what  use  are  tire-resisting  floors  if  these 
are  penetrated  by  a  lift  or  staii'case  without 
means  of  protection,  or  if  the  exits  from  the 
building  are  in  the  wrong  place  !'    Then  tire 
may  break  out  in  one   building  and  com- 
municate across  a  narrow  street  with  another, 
if  there  are  no  means  of  effectually  closing 
all  the  windows.     Experts  have,  on  paper, 
made  it  clear  how  to  localise  a  fire  and  con- 
fine it  within  a  manageable  space ;  they  have 
shown  how  the  windows  and  openings  can 
be  protected,  and  the  means  of  escape  pro- 
vided.     The    solution,    in    fact,     has    been 
attempted.     One  good  scheme,  laiidownby 
Mr.  EUis  Marsland,  consists  of  dividing  the 
building  into  compartments.     Light  is  pro- 
vided through  a  large  lantern  in  the  roof, 
lighting   the    various    floors.     Several  large 
staircases  are  provided   from    ground   floor 
to    roof,    with    an   elevator    to    each.     The 
door  openings  in  the  compartment  walls  ara 
placed  in  a  direct  line  with  the  exits  into  the 
streets.  A  fire  occurring  in  one  compartment, 
the  customer  could  pass  through  the  door- 
ways, and  could  make  his  exit  in  either  direc- 
tion. There  would  be  nothing  in  the  building 
to  bum  except  the  contents  of  each  floor,  and 
the  well  and  lantern  would  act  as  a  chimney 
for  the  escape  of  smoke.     Now  the  compart- 
mental  mode  of  building  by  division  walls 
would  favour  architectural  effect.     It  would 
enable  the  architect  to  divide  his  long  floors 
and  rooms  and  corridors  by  walls  or  columns 
into   a    suite    of    apartments,    and    greater 
variety  would  be  obtainable.     The  external 
staircase  and  lift  could  be  turned  into  dis- 
tinctly architectural  features  or  towers  at  the 
ends  or    angles    of    the    building,   and  the 
lantern  and  flat   roof  could  also  be  made 
pleasing.     All  these  things  had  no  existence 
naif  a  century  ago— that  is  to  say,  they  did 
not  trouble  the  architect   in  his  design  of  a 
building.     Now  they  exercise  a  great  deal  of 
influence,  and    architectural    design    is    no 
longer  a  question  of  the  employment  of  the 
Five  Orders,  or  the   adaptation   of  a  style 
simply,    but    it    has    to   take   into   account 
modes  of  construction  that  are  often  detri- 
mental to  artistic  efforts. 

Planning  and  design  do  not  entirely  ex- 
haust the  subject.  The  many  novel  methods 
of  construction  and  the  use  of  now  materials 
have  led  to  a  revision  of  the  older  forms  and 
types.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  introduction 
of 'reinforced'  or  steel  concrete.  Forengi 
neering  purposes,  for  subwajs  and  sewers, 
arches  and  bridge  construction,  and  floors  re- 


inforced concrete  has  been  largely  used,  and 
it  is  gradually  being  used  in  the  construction 
of  buildings,  in  pier  and  floor  construction, 
staircases,     balconies,     towers,     and    other 
features.     And   the   armoured    concrete  has 
largely  supplanted  brick  and  stone  work,  and 
other  materials,   like   iron   and  timber  con- 
struction.     The    architect    who    desires    to 
bring  it  into  use  must  acquaint  himself  with 
the  best  methods  of  construction,  the  proper 
position  of  the  bars  and  rods  of  steel  which 
have  to  take  the  tensUe  stresses,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  concrete.     The  ferro-concrete  of  the 
Hennebique  sj'stem  appears  to  be  well  suited 
for  solid  floor  and  staircase  construction.     It 
has  certainly  a   rather    bulky  appearance ; 
but   the   architect    may,   by    moulding   the 
edges  of  the  lower  beams,  take  away  any 
heaviness  of  appearance.     We  have  seen  the 
system  used  for  a  large  warehouse  floor,  in 
which  deep  cross-beams  divide  the  floor  into 
bays  or  squares  of  about  10ft.     These  beams 
support  the  floor  slabs,  which  are  continuous, 
and  of  about  4in.  thick.  The  floor  was  heavily 
loaded,     and     the     deflection    small.     The 
beams  are  reinforced  by  rods  l^in.  diameter. 
One  or  two  of  these  are  bent,  and  the  others 
straight,  supported  by  stirrups  at  intervals, 
which  take  the  shearing.     The  stress  on  the 
concrete  is  supposed  to  be  uniform  in  all  the 
compressed  parts,  and  the  forces  in  compres- 
sion are  in  moment  equal  to  those  in  tension 
taken   by  the  rods.     According  to  the  in- 
ventor, the  concrete  does  not  take  any  tensile 
stress.      Floors    of    this    construction    have 
carried  considerable  loads.     We  do  not  here 
enter  into  the  theory  of  floors  of  this  kind  ; 
but  if  the  tensile  and  compressive  forces  are 
equal,  the  assumption  is  that  the  concrete  and 
steel  reinforcement  are  perfectly  balanced. 
This  plan  of  reinforced  concrete  is  applied  to 
columns  and  supports  as  well  as  floors ;  it  can 
be  used  for  arches  and  vaults.     For  concrete 
arches  the  steel  armature  is  carried  well  into 
the    abutments,    and  an    armature    is  also 
carried  along  the  extrados  as  well,  to  resist  the 
tensile  stress  at  the  point  of  rupture.     Thus, 
a  double  armature  is  used.     To  apply  this 
system  of  reinforced   concrete  for  architec- 
tural   purposes,    it    becomes    necessary    to 
ascertain  the   stresses  to  which    the   struc- 
ture   is    exposed,    so    that    the    steel    rods 
or    bars    may    be     introduced     where    de- 
sirable.    As  the  steel  armatures  are  incased 
with    concrete,    a    considerable    latitude    is 
allowed  to  the  architect  to   mould  the  mass 
into  any  desirable  shape.     Ordinary  iron  and 
steel  construction    does  not  permit  of  this 
freedom  ;     the    beams     and    stanchions    or 
pillars  have    to    be    designed  with    special 
reference  to  the   stresses,   and  in  the  most 
economical    manner,    so     as    to    economise 
material  and   weight.     Thus  a   steel    beam 
cannot  be  made  deeper   or  wider  to  satisfy 
the  appearance  than   the  formula  prescribes 
without  adding  to  the  load  its  own  weight, 
and   this   is  a   wasteful  mode  of   using  the 
material.     These   and    other    problems   will 
occur  to  the  architect  in  his  designs  for  new 
structures    which    call    for     a    thoughtful 
investigation. 


this  class  arc  sufiiciently  numerous  as  to 
require  a  rather  wide  definition,  as  it  must 
comprehend  all  buildings  constructed  or 
adapted  to  be  used  for  any  public  pui-pose. 
Every  structure  that  is  built  for  the  assembly 
of  people  for  any  purpose,  such  as  a  church, 
chapel,  public  hall,  theatre,  ball  -  room, 
lecture-room,  museum,  or  library,  must 
come  within  the  term ;  also  any  used,  or 
adapted  to  be  used,  for  any  other  public  pur- 
pose, like  an  hotel,  lodging-house,  refuge, 
&c. ;  but  a  line  must  be  drawn  between  such 
buildings,  and  those  in  which  persons  are 
received  for  special  purposes.  But  the  term 
has  been  extended  to  include  almost  any  kind 
of  building  used  as  a  sort  of  hospital.  The- 
detinition  runs  as  follows  :  "  '  Public  build- 
ing '  means  a  building  used  or  constructed  or 


adapted  to  be  used  as  a  church,  chapel,  or 
other  place  of  public  worship,  or  as  a  school,  . 
college,   or   place  of    instruction  (not  being- 
merely  a  dwelling-house  so  used),  or  as  a  ' 
hospital,   workhouse,   public  theatre,  public 
hall,  public  concert-room,  public  ballroom,  ' 
public  lecture-room,  public  library,  or  public 
exhibition-room,    or    as   a  public    place   of 
asembly,  or  used  or  constructed  to  be  used 
for  any  other  public  purpose,  also  a  building 
used  or   constructed  or  adapted  to  be  used 
as  an  hotel,  lodging-house,  refuge,  or  shelter, 
where  such  buUding  extends  to  more  than 
2i)0,000c.ft.,  or  has  sleeping  accommodation 
for  more  than  one  hundred  persons."     This- 
definition  is  intended  to  include  all  kinds  of 
buildings  other  than   dwelling-houses  ;  but 
in  tiying  to  extend  its  meaning  to  a  variety 
of  structures    that    are  used  as   houses  or 
hospitals,  technical  points  have  naturally  been 
raised  by  those  who  desire  to  evade  the  regu- 
lations.    Too  much  has  been   attempted  in 
the  last  amendment  of  the  Act,  especially  in 
the  addition   of  the  last   clause,   which  in- 
cludes hotels,  lodging-houses,  refuges,  and 
shelters  exceeding  the  cubic  space  mentioned. 
An  interesting  appeal  case  came  before  Mr, 
Justice   Bruce   and   Mr.  Justice  Phillimor» 
a  year  or  two  ago.     The  question  arose  on  a 
special  case  stated  by  a  Metropolitan  police- 
magistrate  to  review  his  ruling  on  an  appeal 
against  the  objections  of  a  district  surveyor- 
The  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  managers, 
under  a  Local  Government  Board  order,  have 
the  care   of  children  who,    from    defect  of 
intellect   or    physical    infirmity,    cannot  be 
trained  in  ordinary  schools.     The  managers 
purchased  dweUing-houses  for  the  purpose  of 
lodging  these    children.     Plans    were  sub- 
mitted for  alterations  to  fit  the  houses  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  building  had  a  cubic  capa- 
city of  50,000ft.     These  were  submitted  first 
as  plans  for  a  public  building  ;  but  when  the 
requirements  of   the  district  surveyor  were 
made,  the  managers  argued  that  the  building 
was  not   "public."     The  magistrate,   how- 
ever, contended  that  the  building  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  managers, 
' '  used  or  constructed  or  adapted  to  be  used 
for  a  public  purpose,"  and  made  the  order 
asked  for  by  the  respondent.     It  was  con 
tended  for  the  respondent  that  the  building 
was   tjiisdein    generis    with    a   hospital,  and 
therefore  came  within  the  term  used,  &c.,  for 
any  other  public  purpose.     For  the  appellant 
' '  Josolyne  v.  Meeson  "  was  cited.    The  appeal 
was  allowed.     Mr.   Justice    Bruce    said  th.: 
building  in  question  was  not  a  public  buildiut 
within  section  o  (27)  of  the  London  Buildiui 
Act.  and  he   disagreed  with  the  contentioi 
that  it  was  a  hospital.     The  building  cou'.i 
not  be  considered  as  a  hospital  for  the  treat 
ment  of  the   sick  or   infirm.     Nor  was  th- 
building  within  the  section   on  the  grouu' 
that  it  was  a  building  used  for  "  any  othe 
public  purpose."     The  substance  of  the  dcci 
sion  cited  was  that  the  phrase  "public  put- 
place   in  which  th 


"PUBLIC    BUILDING"— THE 
STATUTORY  DEFINITION. 

AMONG  the  many  arguments  that  may  be 
used  to  prove  the  inadequate  pro- 
visions and  defects  of  the  London  Building 
Acts  and  the  need  of  securing  their  amend- 
ment, the  frequent  questions  that  arise  as  to 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conve}"ed  by 
certain  definitions  of  the  Act  are  prominent. 
The  terms  "party-wall,"  "  party-stnicture," 
"topmost  stoiy,"  and  others  have  been  often 

before  the  Metropolitan  magistrates,  and  our  ]  pose  "   indicated   not  a    ^ - 

readers  may  remember  decisions  which  leave  !  public  had  an  interest,  but  one  where  thf 
much  to  be  desired,  both  in  the  magistrate's  |  could  gain  admission.     Apart  from  that, 
decision  and  the  framing  of  the  Act  itself .;  building  "  used  for  any  other  public  purpose 
Take  as  an  instance  the  meaning  of  the  ex-  ■  must  be  one  used  for  a  purpose  ijiisdim  gtin  - 
pression    "public     building."'      Edifices    of  |  with  those  of  the  enumerated  buildings,  aa^ 
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wouUl  not  include  a  house  used  for  the  pur- 
pose described  in  the  case.  "  The  building 
did  not  come  within  the  term  '  home '  because 
it  had  not  a  cubical  capacity  of  2.j0,000c.ft. 
"nr  sleeping  accommodation  for  100  persons." 
The  other  judge  came  to  the  same  opinion — 
that  the  building  was  not  a  hospital  in  the 
modern  sense  of  a  place  for  treating  jAysical 
ailments.  He  said:  "The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  had  anticipated  the  provision  of  the 
Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epi- 
leptic Children)  Act,  1899,  and  had  provided 
houses  for  the  reception  of  children  who  were 
incapable  of  being  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  education  with  ordinary  children,  as  an 
adjunct  to  schools  where  special  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  education  of  such 
children.  The  children  placed  in  these 
houses  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, and  not  for  treatment.  The  houses 
were,  therefore,  in  no  sense  hospitals."  He 
was  also  of  opinion  that  the  buildmg  ' '  did  not 
come  within  the  words  '  buildings  used,  &c.,  for 
any  other  public  purpose."  These  were  not, 
perhaps,  the  best  words  to  have  emploj-ed ;  but 
they  were  the  words  which  were  used  in  the 
former  Act,  and  as  they  had  received  judicial 
interpretation  in  '  Josolyne  v.  Meeson,'  they 
were  introduced  into  the  Act  under  con- 
sideration. The  words  did  not  include  every 
building  used  in  the  public  interest,  but  only 
buildings  used  for  the  purpose  which  in- 
-  volved  the  admission  of  the  public — as,  for 
instance,  a  public  lecture-hall,  where  every 
member  of  the  public  who  paid  the  entrance 
money  was  admitted."  He  was  therefore  of 
opinion  the  building  did  not  come  within  the 
term  of  section,  and  the  magistrate's  decision 
was  wrong. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  we  have  little 
doubt  the  framers  of  the  Act,  especially  those 
who  revised  the  definition  of  the  Act  of  lS9i, 
intended  that  all  such  buildings  as  that 
erected  by  the  managers  under  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  to  be  included 
within  the  terms  of  the  section,  as  the  last 
clause  of  it  we  have  quoted  appears  to  show  ; 
but  by  adopting  the  capacity  of  2.30,000 
cubic  feet,  or  a  sleeping  accommodation  of 
100  persons,  they  excluded  all  buildings 
below  these  limits,  so  that  such  prescrip- 
tion as  to  size  destroyed  the  general 
intention  of  the  section  to  all  except  those 
who  exceeded  it.  This  decision  has  at  least 
proved  that  buildings  of  the  kind  noticed 
cannot  come  within  the  term  "  hospital," 
which  is  now  used  as  a  place  for  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  or  infirm,  and  cannot  be  extended 
to  buildings  used  for  teaching  those  who  are 
mentally  afflicted  ;  nor  can  the  term  be 
applied  to  every  building  used  in  the  public 
interest,  but  only  those  which  involved  the 
admission  of  the  pubKc. 

The  distinction  is  certainly  a  rather  nice 
one,  and  we  can  very  well  imagine 
another  tribunal  reversing  the  decision  if 
it  were  possible.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  double  meaning  that  can 
be  attached  to  the  statutory  definitions  of 
the  Act.  The  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
term  "public  building"  to  include  a  variety 
of  structures  of  a  semi-public  character,  such 
as  hospitals,  lodging-houses,  schools,  homes, 
and  refuges  has  been  a  source  of  weakness, 
■and  has  encouraged  building  promoters  to 
find  excuses  for  denying  the  term  "  public ' 
as  applied  to  certain  buildings.  The  defini- 
tion would  have  been  more  exact  if  it  had 
stopped  at  those  buildings  which  are  largely 
used  by  the  public,  such  as  churches,  public 
naUs,  lecture-halls,  and  theatres,  and  had 
made  other  provisions  not  so  exacting  for 
the  other  kinds  of  buildings  named.  The 
idea  of  those  who  framed  the  Act  appears 
have     been     to    comprise    under     the 


being  a  public  building  or  of  the  warehouse 
class."  So  that  if  the  expression  "  public 
building"  had  defined  it  as  including  any 
other  building  not  being  .a  domestic  building 
or  a  warehouse,  the  definition  would  have 
been  much  clearer  than  it  is.  By  naming  a 
number  of  buildings  for  different  uses,  the 
definition  has  been  deprived  of  its  real  object 
and  exactitude ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that 
one  "used  for  any  other  public  pui'pose  " 
must  be  intended  for  a  purpose  ejusdem 
fjiiicris  with  those  enumerated.  If  the  words 
subjoined  in  parenthesis  to  school,  college,  or 
place  of  instruction — viz.,  "  not  being  merely 
a  dwelling-house  so  used  "  had  been  omitted, 
the  decision  might  have  been  other  than  it 
is.  These  parenthetical  words  certainly  ex- 
clude alterations  to  a  house  to  fit  it  for  the 
scheme  intended.  Many  dwelling-houses  are 
converted  into  lodging-houses,  homes,  hotels, 
and  schools  by  removing  party-walls  and 
partitions,  to  which  it  would  be  unduly  ex- 
tending the  term  "public  building."  The 
chief  concern  for  such  altered  structures  is 
the  safety  of  the  inmates  in  case  of  fire; 
and  this  could  be  insured  by  enacting  that 
the  interior  is  not  to  exceed  the  2.3Q,O0Oc.ft. 
without  the  necessity  of  labelling  them 
"public  buildings."  The  area  or  cubic 
capacity  of  a  building  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  making  it  public,  as  the  definition 
appears  to  imply.  Section  79  speaks  of  the 
conversion  of  houses,  &c.,  into  public  build- 
ings, but  does  not  define  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  word  "public."  Of  course, 
the  definition  we  have  quoted  above  is 
intended ;  and  this  comprehends,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  number  of  purposes  which 
can  hardly  be  called  public.  The  section,  at 
any  rate,  is  far  from  being  conclusive.  So 
many  domestic  buildings  are  converted,  as 
we  have  said,  into  schools,  hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  and  other  purposes  which  can  scarcely 
come  under  the  term.  We  could  refer  to 
other  sections  of  the  Act  which  are  equally 
ambiguous,  and  are  constantly  being  called 
into  question.  These  are  questions  which 
call  for  revision  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
A  building  phi-ase  or  term  used  in  an  Act 
ought  to  be  as  correct  and  exact  as  we  can 
make  it,  and  avoid  all  equivocal  words  and 
expressions  that  can  be  made  an  excuse  for 
any  disagi-eement."  As  far  as  possible,  it 
should  not  cover  too  much  ground  by  inclu- 
ding other  conditions  of  buQding,  but  be 
made  as  exclusive  as  possible.  Thus  every 
set  of  conditions  ought  to  have  its  own  special 
provisions,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
cantankerous  disputent  to  attach  any  other 
reading  to  the  section.  Applying  these 
obvious  principles,  many  of  the  sections  of 
the  iletropolitan  Building  Act  may  be  found 
unsatisfactory  and  often  defective. 


to 


rterm  "public  building"   all   other  kinds  of 

•  structure   that   are    not   dwelling-houses  or 

I  domestic    buildings.     Thus,    the   expression 

"domestic  building"  is  defined  as  including 

"dwelling-houses  and  any  other  building  not 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL    ASSOCL\TION. 

THE  inaugural  meeting  of  the  fifty -seventh 
session  of  the  Architectural  Association  was 
held  at  the  Institute  of  Architects'  rooms,  9, 
Conduit-street,  W.,  on  Friday  evening,  and 
attracted  a  large  attendance  of  members,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  P.R.I.B.A.,  Past 
President.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  5Ir. 
Henry  T.  Hare,  the  President,  who  received  a 
cordial  greeting  on  taking  his  seat.  Fifty-four 
nominations  to  membership  were  read,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Keen  was  elected  as  a  member  by  accla- 
mation, and  ilessrs.  L.  Sage,  C.  GranviUe  Baker, 
and  W.  J.  Waghornewere  reinstated  in  member- 
ship. The  President  proposed  the  election  as  an 
honorary  member  of  Mr.  T.  Sudsuki,  mentioaing 
that  this  gentleman  had  been  sent  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  study  the  educa- 
tional methods  of  architectural  bodies  in 
England.  At  a  later  period  Mr.  Sudsuki 
was  also  commissioned  to  visit  various  Con'.inental 
countries  for  similar  investigations,  his  entire 
tour  being  intended  to  extend  over  four  years. 
The  motion  was  carrried  by  acclamation,  and  Mr. 
Sudsuki  suitably  acknowledged  the  compliment 
in  idiomatic  English,  expressed  with  some 
deliberation.  The  Pkesident  announced  that, 
in    consequence    of    the    appointment    of    Mr. 


H.  P.  G.  Maule  as  mastir  of  the  A. A.  day 
school ,  a  vacancy  had  arisen  in  the  honorary  secre- 
taryship. To  fill  this  Mr.  Louis  Amblfr  wou'd 
be  proposed  by  the  committee  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  in  Mr.  Ambler's  stead  on  the  committee  Mr. 
G.  B.  Carvill  would  be  nominated.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Bath  Stone  Firms  for 
arranging  a  visit  to  the  quarries  and  for  enter- 
taining the  members  last  week  ;  a  similar  vote 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Mowbray  A.  Green  for 
organising  and  conducting  a  series  cf  visits  on 
that  occasion  to  buildings  of  interest  in  the  city 
of  Bath. 

The  studentships  and  prizes  gained  during 
the  last  session  by  members  of  the  day  school 
and  evening  classes  were  then  distributed  by  the 
PiiESinEMT.  The  prize  designs  were  reviewed, 
and  the  list  of  awards  published  in  our  issue  of 
June  26  last,  p.  883  last  volume. 

The  Preside.nt  then  delivered  the  following 

OPEXES-G   ADnRESS. 

When  we  met  together  in  this  room  a  year  ago 
you  may  remember,  Mr.  Hare  remarked,  that  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  I  should  shortly  be  in  a 
position  to  make  an  announcement  that  the 
pressing  question  of  our  new  premises  has  at 
last  reached  a  solution,  after  having  constantly 
occupied  the  attention  of  your  committee  for  many 
years.  Session  after  session  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  subject  in  the  Presidential  Address, 
and  it  may  welt  be  that  your  patience  and  hope 
have  become  w  ell-nigh  exhausted.  The  antici- 
pation is,  however,  now  happily  fulfilled,  and 
after  long  negotiations  we  have  been  able  to  take 
possession  of  the  R  ^yal  Architectural  Museum, 
for  so  many  years  located  in  Tufton- street, 
Westminster,  and  formerly  housed  at  the  then 
Brompton  Museum.  Phis  fortuitous  consumma- 
tion being  reached,  your  committee  fonhwith 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  many  proposals 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  premises  to  our  needs  ; 
were  able  to  instruct  their  architect,  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  one  of  our  past-presidents,  to  proceed 
without  delay  with  the  work  ;  and  to  ace^-pt  the 
estimate  of  Messrs.  lloUoway  Brothers.  To-day 
substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  move  into  our  new 
home  at  the  end  of  Mirch  next.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  wearying  your  patience  with  the  long 
and  deeply-interesting  history  of  the 

ROYAL  ARCIUTECTL'KAL    Ml'SEUM, 


that  has  .tlready  been  written  in  part ;  and  now, 
no  doubt,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  an  authentic 
and  detailed  account  of  its  origin  and  p-cgress  will 
becomeanobligation  posterity  maydemand.  It  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  it  has  had  a  long  and  brilliant 
past,  and    that  it  is  a  tangible  evidence   of  the 
potency  of  [the  Gothic  Revival.     Some  may  here 
be  led  to  remark  that  that  cult  had  become  effete ; 
that  the  institution  had  fallen  upon  evil  days  and 
was  passing  away  in  senile  decay.     If  such  were 
the  case,  it  is  but  a  surface  truth,  which  accom- 
plished events  have  abundantly  disproved.   True  1 
the  museum  had  become  out  of  sympathy  with  its 
environment  through  the  trend  and  evolution  of 
architectural  progress,  in  which  it  had  held  such 
a    pre-eminent    position,    and    exerted    such    a 
widespread     influence.     It     is    the   fashion,    in 
looking  back    on   the  Gothic  Revival,  to    speak 
slightingly  of    the    enthusiasm  which   possessed 
its   leaders,  or    to    regard    that    enthusiasm    as 
worthy    of    a  better  object.      The  direct  effect, 
however,    is    with    us    to-day    in    our  emanci- 
pation from  the  artistic  paralysis  of  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century.     The  leaven  is  still  working, 
with  f  uU  and  perhaps  increasing  potency,  and  the 
wonderful  Renaissance  is  yet  only  emerging  from 
its  shell,  and  there  is  promise  of  such  glorious 
developments  as  may  perhaps  eclipse  the  greatest 
triumphs   of    the   past.     Beneath    the    apparent 
desolition  of   the   museum  was  a  latent  vigour, 
based  upon  our  indigenous   architectural  tradi- 
tions destined  to  successfully  receive  the  graftings 
such   a    vigorous   constitution  as  that  of  tho 
Architectural  Association,   whereby  to  renew  its 
strength,   and   with   regentrated   powers   to  in- 
flu^nce   for   lasting   good   our   noble   profession. 
This  sketch  is  not  overdrawn,  and  while  wo  are 
accepting  new  responsibilities,  we  are  also  invest- 
ing ourselves  with  a  heritage  in  delightful  associa- 
tions and  nplete  with  potent  possibilities.     The 
interests  centred  at  Tufton-street  are  ote  thing  ; 
the  collections  are  another,    and  without   going 
further  into  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  study  anu 
contemplation  of  the  contents  of  the  museum  and 
of   the   cognate    studies   there   represented   have 
had    no   small    part    in    the    great   Renaissance 
to    which    I    have  just    referred.     It    will    be 
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impossible  to  aJei|uately  refer  to  the  long 
roll  of  honoiirab'e  names  linked  with  the 
history  of  the  museum,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
remindinf?  you  that  among  those  in  the  past  have 
been  II.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Earl  de 
Uray,  Ituskin,  Donaldson,  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
Beresford  liope,  Scott,  Cockerel!,  Penrose, 
Pearson,  Brandon,  and  a  host  of  others  ;  while  in 
the  living  present  we  have  Jlr.  John  P.  Seddon, 
Mr.  Aston  \\'ebb.  Sir  ^^llliam  Emerson,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  who  for  so  many  years  has 
acted  as  honorary  secretary,  and  through  whose 
enthusiastic  interest  the  idea  of  fusion  has  been 
translated  into  a  reality.  These  are  names  which 
will  be  for  ever  connected  with  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Museum.  "We  see  to-day  noble  blocks  of 
Government  buildings  rising  in  Whitehall,  which 
strangely  seem  to  recall  to  memory  the  hot  con- 
troversies and  battle  cries  of  the  styles  which 
raged  when  the  Foreign  Office  designs  wei'e  pre- 
pared by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  a  manner  a'ien  to 
his  sympathies.  In  all  of  this,  no  doubt,  Tufton- 
street  exercised  a  not  unimportant  influence. 
Scott  is  generallj'  supposed  to  have  vindicated  in 
St.  Pancras  Station  what  he  would  have  done  in 
Whitehall  had  he  been  so  permitted  by  the  powers 
that  then  were.  In  those  days  the  Museum  was 
a  centre  of  light  and  leading,  and  I  trust  that  it 
may  still  be  in  a  more  extended  way  a  factor  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  architectural  movements 
and  interests  of  the  day. 

THE   DAV   SCHOOL. 

The  past  year  has  not  only  been  significant  and 
epoch-making  by  what  may  be  designated  as  the 
great  departure,  but  it  has  been  rendered  notable 
by  the  successful  completion  of  the  first  year's 
■working  of  the  day  school.     This  is  a  matter  for 
sincere  congratulation,  and  this  fact  is  important 
enough   in    itself    to    have   taken   precedence  of 
everything  else.     However,  these  two  events  have 
come  together  side  by  side  ;    the   school  demon- 
strating beyond  all  dispute  the  inadequacy  of  our 
present    premises.      This   climax   may   well  en- 
courage us  in  the   highest  anticipations  for  the 
future   progresj   of   our   society   under  the  more 
favourable   conditions   which    we  shall  enjoy  in 
our  new  home.     After  two  years  of  ungrudging- 
labour    Mr.   Arthur   T.    Bolton   has,    greatly   to 
everyone's  regret,  relinquished  the  post  of  head 
master  of  the  day  school,  which  he  has  filled  with 
unqualified  distinction,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended   the   school   is   doubtless  due  in  a  very 
large  measure  to  his  devotion.     To  undertake  a 
master.ship  is  one  thing,  to  or;>anise  and  originate 
is  another.     Mr.  Bolton  has  done  both.  Our  ideal 
has  been  to  give  definite  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion by  a  one  year's  course  of  training  preliminary 
to  office  work,  and,  when  desired,  to  supplement 
this  by  a  second  year's  course  of  morj  advanced 
study.      This   instruction   is  partly  intended  to 
enable  the  student  to  gauge  in  a  measure  before 
life  is  too  far  advanced  his  capacity,  and  to  test 
practically  his  inclination  for  entering  the  pro- 
fession.     The   latter  consideration    need  not  be 
present,  but  had  it  been  possible  for  many  no 
alas !    in   practice,   perhaps   some   careers  would 
have  been  happier  and  architectural  repute  more 
iinsul.'ied.  The  instruction  which  our  day  students 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  master  and  his  assist- 
ants is  based  on  principles  which  are  intended  to 
enable  an  intelligent    interest    to    be   taken   in 
what    they    will    see     going    on    around    them 
when   they   enter   an   office,   and  to  assist  them 
to  assimilate  the  knowledge  which  will  be  at  their 
disposal  it  they  can  but  seiz3  their  opportunities. 
Some  of  us  can  recall  happy  days  of  long  ago, 
when  enthusiasm  was  high,   and  zeal,  often  mis- 
directed,   outran   knowledge.     This     spirit    Mr. 
Bolton  has  been  able  to  foster,   and  to  direct  to 
sources  of  wise  inspiration.     I  cannot  do  better 
than  invite  you  to  inspect  the  results  evidenced 
by  their  work,  and  to  come  and  see  the  schools  in 
operation  for  yourselves.     The  progress  so  far  has 
been  most  gratifying,  and  we  shall  watch  with 
signal    interest   the   subsequent   careers   of  those 
students  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass 
through  the  school.     This  success  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  as    having   been   attained  under  the 
very     difficult     restrictions     which     the   present 
premises  imposed  upon  us.     When  we  enter  upon 
our  new   home   next   year,  we   shall  confidently 
expect  to  see    corresponding  developments.     To 
fill  the  vacant  mastership  has  been  a  difficult  and 
anxious  duty.     I  am  certain  that  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Maule  has  the  full  approval  of  the  Association. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  post  aie  by  no  mfans 
light,  and  whatever  the  new  master's  opinion  of  his 
own  fitness  may  be,  all  will  agree  that  no  better 
choice  could    have    been    made.     In  connection 


with  these  two  topics,  before  leaving  them  I  have 
two  appeals  to  make. 

n  PILS    WAXTKD    rOU    THE    DAV    SCHOOL. 

First  in  regard  to  the  day  fchool,  I  take  this 
public  opportunity  of  commending  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parents,  guardians,  and  heads  of 
public  schools,  as  affording  an  excellent  means 
of  testing  the  aptitude  of  the  coming  man  for  his 
future  profession.  Should  experience  show  within 
twelve  months  that  he  is  unsuited  for  the  calling 
of  an  architect,  he  will  have  been  no  loser  thereby, 
but  will  have  gained  much  information  useful  in 
other  walks  of  life,  and  will  have  been  spared  the 
drudgery  of  an  uncongenial  occupation.  The 
other  appeal  I  have  to  make  is  to  a  wider 
audienca  than  that  represented  within  this  room. 
I  refer  to 

THK    liVILDINQ    Fl'ND, 

which  still  requires  to  be  largely  augmented 
before  we  can  hope  to  be  free  from  debt.  The 
work  on  which  we  are  embarked  at  Tufton- 
street  is  one  which  is  in  the  interests  of  every 
member  of  our  profession  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think 
I  am  guilty  of  exaggeration  if  I  say  that  it  is 
of  national  importance.  In  every  other  great 
country  it  would  be  undertaken  or  heavily  sub- 
sidised by  the  responsible  government ;  here, 
however,,  it  is  left  to  private  effort,  and  the 
greater  need  there  is  therefore  for  every  member 
of  the  Association  and  the  profession  at  large  to 
afford  the  utmost  support  which  their  means  will 
allow.  The  Association  numbers  nearly  fifteen 
hundredmembers,  and  one  might  reasonably  expect 
that  each  one  of  these  would  contribute  to  an  object 
which  is  so  much  in  their  interest.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however  (although  wo  have  to 
thank  many  generous  donors),  less  than  one 
quarter  of  our  members  have  responded  to  the 
appeal .  I  feel  that  some  great  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  the  general  body  into  line,  and  I 
here  invite  every  member  to  follow  the  example 
already  set  by  your  committee,  by  doubling  the 
amount  of  his  yearly  subscription  for  this  session 
only.  This  should  be  within  the  means  of  all, 
and  produce  a  community  of  interest,  which 
would  be  for  the  good  of  all.  The  provincial 
societies  have  also  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
very  welcome  have  been  the  contributions  sent 
by  some.  I  commend  the  good  woik  heartily  to 
the  others,  and  indeed  to  all  persons  interested  in 
the  progress  and  advancement  of  architecture  (and 
who  should  not  be  'f)  as  a  national  British  art,  and 
ask  them  to  show  their  practical  sympathy  by 
coming  forward  to  assist  us  to  complete  the 
provision  of  the  large  sum  necessary  for  the  adapta- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  to  the  purposes  of  the  Association.  We 
have  had  to  undertake  certain  financial  re- 
sponsibilities relative  to  and  contingent  on  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  and  its  extension, 
while  in  addition  to  this  there  will  be  consider- 
able outlay  in  the  rearrangement  and  exhibition 
of  the  valuable  collection  of  casts,  which  will  be 
open  free  to  the  public  as  heretofore.  In  regard 
to  the  latter  we  hope  to  make  the  collection  as 
far  as  possible  representative,  chronological,  and 
useful  in  every  way  to  students  at  large. 
JIany  have  laboured  for  the  Association  in  the 
past  and  given  ungrudingly  of  their  time  and 
means.  We  to-day  may  enter  into  their  labours 
and  continue  them.  I  feel  sure  I  shall  not  appeal 
in  vain,  and  that  the  provision  of  these  highest 
and  indispensable  facilities  will  not  be  left  to 
become  a  burden  to  the  Association,  and  a  drag 
upon  its  work  and  progress. 

TWO    caiEAT   LOSSES    JIV    DEATH. 

Heath  is  ever  too  busy  about  us,  and  to-day 
we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  valued  col- 
leagues whose  sympathy  and  counsel  have  helped 
us  in  the  past. "  The  late  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  was 
associated  with  the  early  days  of  the  excursion 
under  Edmund  Sharpe.  We  also  deplore  the  loss 
of  Professor  Roger  Smith,  twice  President  of  this 
Association,  ever  its  kind  adviser,  and  the  friend 
and  learned  instructor  of  all  young  men  brought 
under  his  helpful  influence. 

A    WOUD    TO    STUDENTS. 

In  drawing  tj  a  conclusion,  I  have  a  few 
reflections  which  I  wish  to  offer  to  our  student 
members.  I  might  again  advise  the  enthusiastic 
pursuit  of  the  study  and  delineation  of  ancient 
buildings,  or  the  fruitful  results  that  await  the 
diligent  student  of  architectural  literature,  with- 
out enlarging  en  either,  which  I  have  done 
before.  I  would  again  heartily  commend  both  to 
you.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  venture  to  suggest 
the  deliberate  consideration  of  such  studies  as  are 


the  outcome  of  demonstration  and  experience, 
observation  and  research,  rather  than  the  perusal 
of  books  and  the  abstract  theories  of  mankind. 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  in  his  illuminating  address 
before  the  British  Afsociation,  made  this  preg- 
nant statement:  "From  neglect  of  research 
comts  imper'ect  education,  and  a  small  output  of 
new  applications  and  new  knowledge  to  re- 
invigorate  our  industries."  It  seems  to  me  that 
much  of  the  deplorable  wickedness  which  we 
unfortunately  see  abounding  in  the  thoroughfares 
of  our  cities  and  towns  is  the  result  of  (to  put  it  in 
better  words  than  mine),  "old  lu'e  of  thumb 
processes,  which  are  preferred  to  new  develop- 
ments " — a  conservatism  too  often  resulting  from 
the  master's  own  lack  of  knowledge.  This 
may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  it  should  be  our 
object,  as  much  as  lies  within  our  circumscribed 
and  limited  powers,  to  develop  and  foster  the 
abilities  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  en- 
dowed. It  is  no  crime  to  be  young,  and  all 
possibilities  lie  with  youth,  so  that  in  a  way  it 
may  be  said  that  to  be  young  is  to  be  successful. 
To  secure  our  well-being  as  a  profession  it  is 
highly  important  to  see  to  our  organisation  and 
equipment,  the  consideration  of  which  is  to  us 
personally  as  important  as  the  provision  of 
"  battleships  and  big  battalions."  It  is  brain, 
therefore,  that  we  want,  fortified  by  the  experi- 
ence and  research  of  others,  and  it  is  the  practical 
personal  study  of  the  design  and  execution  of 
modern  work  by  modern  masters,  reinforced  by 
the  rich  heritage  of  art  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  It  has  been  recently  said,  "It  is  a  great 
thing  to  leara  to  use  other  people's  experience, 
and  to  get  it  first  band,  not  trusting  entirely  to 
books.  Knowledge  obtained  from  men  is  the 
most  mentally  nourishing  and  the  most  easily 
assimilated."  What  I  would  leave  with  you  is 
the  picture  sketched  by  Robert  Browning  :  — 

Here  work  enough  to  watch 

The  master's  work,  and  catch 

Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  true  play.- 

Mr.  G.  II.  Fellowes  Prvxxe,  Past  President, 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
expressed  his  great  regret  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth- 
.Smith,  who  had  taken  so  keen  an  interest  in 
architectural  education,  was  prevented  by  ill- 
health,  partly  due  to  overwork,  to  be  present. 
The  President  had  established  two  records  that 
evening.  The  first  was  to  make  the  welcome  and 
long- deferred  statement  as  to  the  new  premises,  a 
phantom  that  had  eluded  every  previous  occupant 
of  that  chair.  The  second  was  to  have  read  the 
briefest  address  yet  given,  and  yet  one  which  was 
as  full  of  suggestion  as  it  was  concise.  The  work 
to  which  the  Association  had  set  its  hand  was 
progressing  with  great  energy,  and  the  zeal 
and  application  of  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Lewis,  and  the 
staff  of  lecturers,  at  56,  Great  ]\Iarlborough- 
street,  had  inspired  the  students  to  go  forward. 
The  day  classes  had  been  largely  originated  by 
Mr.  Seth-Smith  ;  but  the  contempl.ated  removal 
to  Tufton-street  was  in  great  part  due  to  the 
present  President. 

^Ir.  J.  SivKWiiiGHT  GiHsox,  in  a  speech 
marked  by  dry  humour,  seconded  the  motion, 
observing  that  it  was  wonderful  to  outsiders  that 
presidents  of  architectural  bodies  should  find 
something  fresh  to  say  in  each  annual  address, 
and  still  more  wonderful  that  they  should  always 
find  fuU  audiences  to  listen  to  their  advice  an,d 
suggestions.  Unfortunately,  the  gener.al  puhlip 
did  not  now  take  the  keen  interest  in  archi- 
tectural questions  that  they  did  when  the  "battle 
of  the  styles"  was  being  fought  with  such  vigour, 
and  when  A.  W.  Pugin  was  publishing  hiS 
"  Contrasts,"  so  full  of  fun  and  strength. 

Viscount  Havashi,  the  Japanese  Minister,  who 
was  cordially  received,  in  supporting  the  motioit. 
observed  that  Japanese  architects  had  beside  tM 
ordinary  problems  of  architectural  work  a  greijt 
difficulty  to  encounter  in  the  form  of  making 
provision  for  the  stability  of  buUdings  which 
were  subjected  to  frequent  shocks  of  earthquake 
— a  difficulty  which  did  not  need  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  most  of  their  confreres  in  other 
lands.  Many  tourists  to  Japan  had,  however, 
formed  an  erroneous  impression  regarding, 
Japanese  buildings.  They  had  written  and., 
spoken  of  the  houses  as  tent -like  structures,  sup-', 
ported  with  posts  pasted  over  with  paper  to  serve' 
as  walls,  which  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  it 
only  required  a  shower  of  rain  in  summer  or  .^ 
snowstorm  in  winter  to  reduce  such  flimsy, 
structures  to  total  wrecks.  That  such  statements 
were  not  exactly  true  was  proved  by  the  fact  tha^ 
most  of  the  houses  were  old  buildings  of  substaiitia? 
character,  being  as  much   as  four  stories  high.: 
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Some  of  the  pagodas  rose  to  a  height  of  from  150 
to  200ft.,  and  there  were  pagodas  ia  Tokio  650 
aod  even  1,200  years  old. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitcuell  remarked  that  Jlr. 
ITare's  poeition  in  that  chair  and  iQ  his  pro- 
fession was  a  fresh  proof  that  the  only  road  to 
success  was  sheer  downright  hard  work,  and  the 
inception  of  the  new  premises  was  largely  due  to 
his  energy.  The  value  of  the  Association  schools 
and  classes  would,  he  believed,  be  evident  in  the 
work  of  the  architects  of  the  future. 

Jlr.  Hexkv  Lovegrove  and  Professor  Beres- 
niKD  PiTE  also  supported  the  vote  of  thanks.  The 
latter  remarked  that  these  annual  addresses  served 
a  useful  purpose  if  they  induced  architects  to  look 
hefore  and  beyond,  and  to  take  stock  of  their 
personal  standing.  Ordinary  papers  dealt  with 
a  variety  of  specialised  subjects  which  had  to  be 
mastered  by  the  architect.  The  Association  was 
a  body  of  students  with  absolute  liberty  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  so  to  preserve  the  sturdy  in- 
dependence of  art.  AV'hat  in  the  absence  of 
enthusiasm  was  there  to  inspire  the  student  to  do 
things  worth  remembering  'r  Upon  the  powers 
of  the  designing  members  of  that  Association 
depended  the  future  of  architecture  in  England. 
There  would  be  reflected  in  their  work  not  the 
Association's  stamp,  not  their  education,  not  their 
training,  but  what  the  young  men  of  the  present 
day  were  in  themselves.  The  art  of  architecture 
was  as  truly  an  expression  of  human  thought  as 
was  music  or  poetry.  Architecture  inspirited, 
excited,  incited,  enthused  the  mind  of  the  student 
in  a  way  which  no  other  form  of  work  could 
emulate,  and  until  the  student  felt  this  he  was  not 
worth}-  to  call  himself  an  architect. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  the  President  briefly  responded, 
remarking  that  Mr.  ^Vrnold  Mitchell  gave  him  far 
more  credit  for  the  scheme  of  removal  to  the 
Architectural  JIuseum  premises  than  was  his  due. 
The  whole  of  the  credit  of  the  original  idea 
belonged  to  Mr.  Muirice  B.  Adams,  who  was  the 
first  to  propose  it  and  make  the  offer,  and  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  Mr.  Adams's  enthusiasm  that 
the  committee  of  the  -Association  were  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  advantageous  offer. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EVOLUTIOX.* 

BEF(1RE   commencing    my   paper    may  I  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  abo\it  the  work 
■of  the  Chair  to  which  I  have  recently  had  the 
■honour  to  be  appointed  ■-  The  Chair  was  founded 
|in  1840,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  Chair  of  Archi- 
cture  in  England.     T.   L.   Donaldson  was  the 
Ifiist  Professor,  and  his  memory  is  kept  green  in 
ltlie_ college  by  the  silver  medals  presented  annually 
■which  bear  his    name  ;   Hayter    Lewis  was  the 
Jsecond,  and  the  third  was  Roger  Smith.     Those 
Iwho  knew  Professor  Roger  Smith   will  bear  me 
fcut  when  I  say  that  his  kind  heart   and  lovable 
[iisposition  made  him  many  friends.     He  was  ever 
willing  to   give  his  time  to  younger   men  who 
pame  to  him  for  advice,   and  his  ripe  experience 
^as  always  at  their  service.     My    acquaintance 
fith  him,   although    slight,    commenced    many 
bears  ago,  shortly  after  he  was  appointed  to  this 
Ihair.     Recently  I  had  occasion  to  see  him  two 
|)r  three  times  on  a  certain  matter,  and  nothing 
lould  exceed    his    courtesy    and   kindness.     His 
^eath  will,  I  feel  certain,  be  keenly  felt  by  the 
Inany  who  during  his   long  tenure  of  the  Chair 
liad  the  good  fortune  to  be  his  students.  Professor 
Roger  Smith,  like  his  predecessor,  confined  himself 
|hiefly  to  lectures  arranged  for  students  whose  work 
1  the  daytime  in  offices  left  them  only  a  few  spare 
jkours  for  outside  study.    Xo  other  course,  doubt- 
less, was  possible  in  "the  days  when  the  pupilage 
lystem  was  the  only  method  by  which  men  could 
Btudy  to  be  architects.     But   architectural  edu- 
lation,  like  education  in  other  subjects,  is  under- 
|oing    a    change.      The    pupilage    system   will 
lontinue,    but    it    seems    probable   that   it   will 
lontinue-in  a  modified  form.     It  will  continue, 
peause  only  in  an  office  can  men  get  thoroughly 
1  touch  with  actual  practical  problems  and  learn 
ae  inner  mysteries  of  their  profession  ;  it  will 
|robably    be    modified    because    the    feeling    is 
[Irowing  that  to  enable  a  student  to  reap  the  full 
'jenefit  from  the  work  placed  before  him  in  an 
Bee  a  preliminary  training  is  necessary.  Lectures 
,iter  office    hours    are  unsatisfactory   for  many 
Msons.     Moreover,   in  any  systematic  course  of 
,.ujy  for  our   profession,  and  I  think  I  may  say 

;  '  loauxural  Address  read  at  the  opening  of  the  London 
i'«J  "J  Architecture,  University  College,  London,  on 
glnejday,  Ojt:  7,  10  .'3,  by  Professor  F.  M.  SiMi-sos, 
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for  any  other  also,  interest  centres  not  in  the 
lecture-room,  but  in  the  studio,  laboratory,  or 
classroom  as  the  case  may  be.  Lectures  in  any 
course  of  study  of  a  practical  character  are  but 
interluded ;  they  have  their  value,  but  they 
require  supplementing  so  much  that  to  make  any 
course  of  real  value  a  student's  whole  time  has  to 
be  devoted  to  it.  The  council  and  faculties  of 
this  college  have  realised  the  necessity  for  a  more 
systematic  course  of  training  for  architectural 
students  than  has  been  regarded  as  possible  in  the 
past.  I  believe  with  them  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  departure  from  former  methods,  and  I 
also  believe  that  before  many  years  have  run, 
university  courses  in  architecture  will  be 
as  general  in  England  as  they  are  now 
in  America,  and  in  some  of  our  colonies. 
Architectural  evolution  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
academic  interest.  It  has  its  practical  side,  which 
is  of  value  to  all  architects.  To  trace  the  work- 
ings of  a  man's  mind  in  his  work ;  to  see  how, 
ever  observing  the  requirements  of  his  time  and 
adapting  himself  to  his  materials,  he  took  an  idea 
from  here  and  an  inspiration  from  there,  and  so 
treated  them  as  to  give  them  new  expression,  is 
in  itself  excellent  practice  for  all  who  are  called 
upon  to  design.  As  an  historical  study  it  is  the 
most  fascinating  of  any.  That  all  styles,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  Egypt  to  the  time  of  the  great 
Renaissance  of  the  loth  century,  form  an  un- 
broken sequence,  few  will  deny.  A  few  links 
here  and  there  may  be  missing  in  the  chain, 
especially  in  the  earlier  work,  owing  to  the  lapse 
of  years,  but  these  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer 
daily.  In  a  short  paper  like  this  it  is  impossible 
to  mention  every  instance  or  to  trace  every  step. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
the  contention  by  reference  now  to  an  individual 
building,  now  to  a  group  of  buildings,  and  now 
to  some  constructive  point  which  had  considerable 
bearing  on  the  development  of  a  style.  Other 
instances,  doubtless,  will  occur  to  many  of  you  of 
like  importance  wliich  might  with  equal  fitness 
have  been  given . 

Of  the  many  factors  which  determined  archi- 
tectural development  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  periods,  climate,  religion,  the  nature  of 
buildings,  the  materials  available,  and  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important.  AU  these  exercised  their  influence  in 
turn.  Rome,  with  its  teeming  population  in- 
closed within  its  walls,  a  population  which 
demanded  not  only  houses  to  live  in,  but  also 
vast  public  palaces  for  their  recreation  and 
amusement,  required  buildings  very  different 
from  those  of  simpler  Athens.  To  have  built 
these,  many  stories  in  height  as  most  of  them 
were,  with  the  lintel  of  the  Greek,  would  have 
been  an  extremely  difficult,  if  not  an  impossiWe, 
task.  The  Romans,  therefore,  would  have  been 
forced  into  using  the  arch,  even  if  they  had  not 
early  acquired  a  taste  for  it  from  the  work  of 
their  neighbours  the  Etruscans.  But  the  arch  by 
itself  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  overcome 
aU  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
erection  of  a  huge  building  such  as  as  the 
Colosseum,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  there  existed  ingredients 
which  formed  a  remarkably  strong  cement.  This 
enabled  them  to  use  concrete  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  had  been  done  before,  or  has  been 
possible  since.  For  the  mixing  of  the  concrete 
and  its  employment  for  walls  and  vaults  un- 
skilled labour  was  aU  that  was  required. 

The  Greek  temple,  with  its  small  naos  and 
external  peristyle,  was  eminently  appropriate  in 
a  country  where  the  people  lived  much  out  of 
doors,  and  where  the  public  worship  was  per- 
formed outside  and  not  inside  the  building  ;  but 
when  Christianity  became  general,  the  services 
demanded  a  different  type  of  building  even  in 
couQtries  where  the  climatic  conditions  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  Greece.  The  changes 
which  were  made  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
present  Cathedral  of  Syracuse,  which  is  one  in- 
stance out  of  many  of  the  conversion  of  a  temple 
into  a  church.  A  wall  wa9  built  between  the 
columns  of  the  external  peristyle,  so  that  the  ambu  • 
latory  became  the  aisles.  Openings  were  pierced  in 
the  naos  wall  to  connect  the  aisles  with  the  nave, 
and  a  chancel  was  built  out  at  the  east  end.  The 
entrance  was  reversed,  and  the  posticum  of  the 
temple  became  the  porch  of  the  church.  When 
new  churches  were  built,  the  idea  for  these  was 
taken  from  the  colonnaded  timber-roofed  basilicas 
of  ancient  Rome.  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity 
money  was  scarce  and  workmen  as  a  rule  un- 
skilled, and  the  basiUcan  plan  and  methods  of 
construction  provided  the  largest  possible  floor- 


space  for  the  congregation  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Moreover,  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
old  marble  columns  to  divide  the  nave  from  the 
aisles  were  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking  from 
the  ruins  of  the  secular  buildings  of  the  great 
city,  and  by  their  aid  a  decorative  effect  could  be 
obtained  without  much  expense.  In  claiming 
that  all  architecture  is  evolved  from  previous 
efforts,  one  is  merely  reiterating  the  old  truism 
that  nothing  comes  out  of  nothing.  The'  con- 
tention does  not  rob  an  artist  of  his  claim  to 
originality.  It  merely  emphasises  the  fact  that 
true  originality — the  originality  that  produces 
lasting  good,  and  is  not  merely  a  passing  fashion 
— is  the  outcome  of  knowledge.  This  knowledge 
may  be  either  traditional,  as  in  the  days  when  the 
secrets  of  a  man's  craft  were  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  generations,  or  it  may  be 
acquired  by  study,  as  was  the  case  with 
Brunelleschi,  Bramante,  and  other  great  early 
masters  of  the  Renaissance.  An  architect  of  the 
present  day  has  to  conform  to  much  the  same 
requirements  and  to  work  with  much  the  same 
materials  as  the  myriads  of  his  predecessors.  All 
that  he  can  do  is  to  try  andadvance  one  step  further 
than  they  have.  Behind  him  is  a  vast  store  of 
accumulated  treasure,  and  if  he  can  extract  from  it 
a  few  grains,  and  infuse  into  them  his  own  spirit, 
his  own  individuality,  he  has  done  as  much  as 
anybody  can  expect  to  do.  What  is  ar/  iioiircmi 
is  seldom  true  art,  and  what  is  true  art  is  never 
entirely  new.  To  say  that  Anthemius  (f  Tralles 
learnt  much  from  his  Greek  and  Roman  prede- 
cessors is  not  to  detract  one  iota  from  his 
reputation.  To  hint  the  opposite  is  only  to 
suggest  a  doubt  as  to  his  sanity.  In  his  beautiful 
detail  the  inspiration  drawn  from  ancient'  Greek 
mouldings  and  carvings  is  so  undoubted  that 
even  if  the  connecting  links  were  lost — which  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  as  the  work  in  Syria  of 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  shows — the  similarity 
between  the  two  is  proof  enough.  Xot  quite  so 
apparent  at  first,  but  really  quite  as  great  is  the 
connection  between  the  plan  and  construction 'of 
his  great  church,  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
and  such  a  Roman  building  as  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine.  In  both  buildings  the  supports  are 
few,  and  consist  of  two  great  piers  on  each  side, 
which  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisle's,  and 
mark  the  three  compartments  of  the  central  area. 
The  side  buttressing  to  resist  the  thrusts  is 
similar  in  both  and  each  building,  has  or  had  a 
screen  of  columns  between  the  great  piers,  whicfh 
served  to  support  the  galleries,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  scale  to  the  building.  The  screens  in 
the  church  still  remain ,  and  form  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  features  :  those  of  the  Basilicr  have  long 
since  disappeared.  Where  the  church  differs  prin- 
cipally from  the  Basilica  is  in  the  plan  of  the  ends  of 
the  central  area,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the  dome 
for  the  intersecting  vault.  Each  bay  of  the  basili(;a 
is  square,  and  all  three  are  equal.  In  the  church 
the  central  bay  alone  is  square,  the  ends  are  semi- 
circular, and  opening  out  of  each  big  semicircle 
are  colonnaded  niches.  The  double  apse  arrange- 
ment is  a  Roman  device.  One  of  the  large  halls 
in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  Rome,  has  an  apse  at 
each  end,  and  fuU  width  of  the  haU,  and  a  similar 
plan  was  also  followed  in  manj'  of  the  entrance 
vestibules  to  buildings  such  as  the  baptistery  of 
Constantine  and  the  tomb  of  Constantia.  The 
idea  of  the  colonnaded  niches  is  also  Roman,  if 
the  restoration  of  the  Baths  of  (rallienus,  of  the 
3rd  century,  are  correct.  Even  if  they  are  not, 
St.  Sophia  is  not  the  earliest  Byzantine  building 
in  which  they  occur.  They  form  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  interior  of  some  of 
the  circular  and  multangular  churches  of  the 
period  ;  of  these,  St.  Sergius,  Constantinople, 
San  Lorenzo,  Milan,  and  St.  Vitale,  Ravenna, 
were  commenced  before  the  old  church  of  Si. 
Sophia  was  burnt,  and  consequently  before  the 
design  for  the  new  one  was  made.  But  although 
the  idea  was  old,  the  application  of  it  was  new. 
The  plan  of  the  central  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  is  is 
though  one  of.  these  circular  buildings  had  been 
cut  in  half,  and  one  halt  tacked  on  to  each  end  of 
a  central  square.  The  result  is  a  noble  hall, 
which  for  about  220ft.  has  an  average  width  of 
over  100ft.  Xo  other  building  of  arc'nitectural 
pretensions  in  the  world,  not  even  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  has  an  unencumbered  floor  space  so 
wide  for  such  a  length.  Anthemius  showed 
his  genius  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  his 
treatment  of  the  ceiling.  He  took  the^ 
circular  dome  of  the  East,  which  from  the  early 
days  of  Assyrian  art,  many  years  before  Christ, 
had  ever  been  a  feature  there,  and  by  the  aid  of 
pendentives    placed  it  over    the    great    central 
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s(iiiare,  hish  tibove  the  transverse  and  lougitudinal 
irchea.  This  was  a  wonderful  achieveaient,  not 
''t  cause  of  the  mere  span  of  the  dome  (that  of  the 
I'antheon  is  nearly  half  as  wide  again),  not 
'"tcause  a  circular  dome  bad  neter  before  been 
ilaced  over  a  square  bj'  the  a'd  of  pendentives 
lixamplea  exist  in  the  East  as  early  as  ihe  2nd  or 
ird  ceutury)  but  because  no  dome  approaching 
111  size  thit  of  iSt.  Sophia  had  ever  before  been 
raised  in  that  manner.  The  nearest  approach  to 
t  is  the  80ft.  dome  which  covered  San  Lorenzo, 
Mdan;  but  in  this  example  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
-pac«  below  was  ever  other  than  octagon.  I  have 
-iweltatsome  length  on  St.  Sophia  because  it  is 
liot  only  a  standing  example,  and  a  great  one,  of 
(he  truth  of  evolution  in  design  ;  but  it  is  also  the 
juost  truly  original,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  my 
L'pinioD,  80  far  as  ths  interior  certainly  is  con- 

■  erned,  the  most  beautiful  architectural  creation 
-n  the  world.     It    is  a   proof  of    the    extent  of 

IntbemiuH's  originality,  that  he  could  combine 
t^astern  and  western  traditions,  and  yet  pro- 
iuce  so  great  a  masterpiece.  One  of  the 
Tuost  interesting  chapter?  on  architectural  evo- 
lution is  that  which  deals  with  the  development 
of  groining  and  the  substitution  of  the  clustered 
pier  for  the  cylindrical  column.  The  two  must 
lie  considered  together:  they  are  inseparable. 
In  the  basilican  churches,  the  intersecting  vault 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  large 
liuildings  cf  Imperial  Rome  finds  no  place.  It 
occurs  occasionally  in  eirly  work  in  a  few  smaU 
churches  in  some  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  11th  century  was  well  advanced  that  it 
became  general  in  large  ones.  Basilican  churches 
have  timber  roofs,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  ceiled  on 
ihe  under-side ;  the  loth  and  16th  century  flat 
•  offered  ceilings  at  present  in  many  of  these 
'  hurches  probably  took  the  place  of  earlier  ones 
of  similar  design.  These  ceilings  are  continued 
without  a  break  from  east  to  west.  In  the 
Church  of  St.  Miniato,  Florence,  however,  built 
it  the  commencement  of  the  11th  century,  the 
limber  roof  over  the  nave  is  broken  in  its  length 
nto  bays  by  means  of  transverse  aiches  thrown 
across  from  pier  to  pier,  with  corresponding 
irches  across  the  aisles.  Whether  these  arches 
were  introduced  in  the  first  instance  because  it 
was  found  by  experience  that  the  lofty  and  not 
over  thick  nave  walls  required  lateral  abutment, 
or  because  the  builders  had  come  to  regard  an 
unbroken  ceiling  as  monotonous  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  appearance,  is  uncertain.  The  fact 
remains  that  about  the  time  mentioned  they 
^legan  to  be  used,  and  concequently  St.  Miniato 
and  one  or  two  other  churches  of  the  same  period 
may  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  links  between 
(he  earlier  church  with  its  unbroken  timber  roof 
itnd  the  later  church,  which  was  divided  into  bays, 
•-ach  bay  being  vaulted.  The  vaults  themselves 
were  at  first  constructed  much  in  the  same  way 
■s  the  Itoman  vaults,   without  transverse  arches, 

xcept  that  they  were  not  so  massive  and 
leavy.  The  first  alteration  was  that  transverse 
irchfcs  were  added,  and  the  vaulting  formed 
nto    bays.      This   innovation,  slight  though  it 

ppears  at  first,  led  to  important  changes. 
Diagonal  ribs  were  next  introduced  under  the 
groins — or  points  of  intersection  of  the  vault — 
ind  these,   together  wiih  the  transverse  arches, 

•rraed  a  skeleton  on  which  rested  Iho  severeys  or 

■  ompartments  of  the  vault.  The  vault  now 
jerame  a  groined  and  ribbed  vault  which  required 
^liecially-iesigned  piers  to  support  its  different 
iiarts.  The  cylindrical  column  w.is  ill-adapted 
.'jr  the  purpose,  all  hough  it  is  true  that  in  some 

■1  the  finest  of  the  Mediieval  churches  in  France 

t  continued  to  be  used  a  century  after  the  prin- 

iple  of  vault  supports  had  been  perfected.     The 

Justered  pier,  therefore,  took  its  place.     Piers. 

blong  and  square  in  plan,  had,  it  is  true,  been 

I  ^«<l  occasionally  in  certain  places  in  some  basili- 

lu  churches  before  this  ;  but  for  the  development 

t  the  complicated  clustered  plan  from  these  more 

-imple    forms    vaulting    is   entirely  responsible. 

The  change  commenced  with  the  introduction  of 

tranverse   arches.      In   the  small  church  of  St. 

>  iistache,  Milan,  of  the  9th  or  10th  century,  in 

•.vhich  arches  span  the  aisles  but  not  the  nave,  the 

I'lBrs  are  not  oblong  but  T-ahaped,  and  the  arches 

iiHt  on  the  nibs  at  the  back  of  the  piers,  and  on 

.orresponding  pilasters  on  the  aisle  walls.    When 

aches  spanned  the  nave  as  well  as  the  aisles  the 

j'ieni  became  cruciform.  In  St.  Miniato,  Florence, 

ilio-HO    that    support    the   transverse   arches    are 

lu.itrefoil   in  suction.    This  form,  or  the  cruci- 

.'  'im,  was  satisfactory  so  long  as  only  transverse 

uii'l  longitudinal  arches  were  employed,  but  as 

-lOa  as  diagonal  ribs  were  introduced  it  became 


insufficient,  and  shafts  had  to  be  inserted 
in  the  four  internal  angles  of  the  cross  to  sup- 
port them.  In  the  nave  of  St.  Ambrogio,  Milan, 
built  in  the  second  half  of  the  11th  century,  the 
system  is  complete,  and  every  rib  and  arch  has  its 
corresponding  member  in  the  pier.  The  build- 
ings of  the  11th  and  I'ith  centuries  throughout 
Europe  are  heavy  in  appearance  and  massive  in 
all  their  parts,  but  as  the  workmen  grew  more 
skilled,  the  work  became  much  lighter.  jS'owhere 
is  the  change  so  consp  cuous  as  in  the  vaulting 
and  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  piers.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
carry  the  groining  shafts  down  to  the  floor,  and 
that  they  were  better  corbelled  out  from  the  wall, 
as  then  thf.y  oflfered  more  resistance  to  the  thrust 
of  the  vault.  Sometimes  the  corbelling  is  just 
above  the  piers,  as  in  Exeter  and  Lincoln 
Cathedrals,  sometimes  it  is  at  the  level  of  the 
stringcourse  above  the  arches  of  the  arcade,  as  at 
Carlisle,  and  sometimes  higher  up  still,  above  the 
triforium,  as  at  Salisbury  and  Wells.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  change  the  piers  could  be  made 
more  slender,  and  beautiful  forms  such  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  Exeter  Cathedral  and  in  other  churches 
of  the  14th  century  were  the  result.  (Jther 
modifications  all  tended  in  the  direction  of  light- 
ness. As  the  number  of  ribs  of  the  vault  in- 
creased, instead  of  attempting  to  provide  a 
separate  skewback  and  separate  support  for  each 
— which  in  England  would  have  been  impossible 
in  Late  work  owing  to  their  number — the  builders 
brought  them  together  to  a  common  springing 
and  the  tas-de-charge,  with  its  many  advan- 
tages, was  produced.  In  France  the  architects, 
as  a  rule,  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  1.5th 
century,  clung  to  the  simple  and  dignified 
quadripartite  vault,  in  which  only  transverse 
arches  and  diagonal  ribs  are  employed.  In 
England,  however,  they  departed  from  it,  and 
multiplied  the  ribs  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
vault  became  a  network  of  ribs  so  close  together 
that  little  room  was  left  for  any  filling  in.  As 
soon  as  this  point  was  reached,  the  reason  for  the 
constructionfollowed,  for  so  long,  disappeared,  and 
the  workmen  said  to  one  another,  "  Why  form  a 
skeleton  and  flU  in  afterwards?  Why  not  build 
both  rib  and  filling  in  together  1'"  Thus  was 
bom  the  fan-vault — an  English  design  pure  and 
simple,  and  a  logical  outcome  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  ribs — in  which  both  moulded  rib  and 
panel  are  worked  on  the  same  stone.  I  have 
taken  groining  as  an  illustration  because  it  is  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  Mediu'val  -Ajchi- 
tecture  :  but  a  similar  sequence  of  development  is 
just  as  noticeable  in  other  parts  of  a  buOding.  I 
might  have  thown,  for  instance,  how  the  design 
for  the  blind  arcading  on  walls  changed  its 
character  until  the  large  windows  of  the  14th 
century  left  little  wall  space  on  which  arcading 
could  be  placed,  and  how,  as  the  windows  became 
more  and  more  like  panels  pierced  for  light,  what 
wall  space  remained  was  covered  with  sunk 
panelling,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  churches, 
especially  in  those  which  retained  their  old 
stained  glass,  it  is  often  somewhat  difticult  to  tell 
at  a  glance  which  is  wall  and  which  is  window. 

The  shock  of  the  Renaissance  first  felt  in  Italy 
at  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century  was  a 
shock  which  the  builders  there  richly  deserved . 
In  England  it  came  100  jears  later,  partly 
because  the  traditions  of  Mediaeval  art  were  far 
stronger  here  than  in  Italy,  and  partly  because 
the  revival  of  letters  had  not  yet  taken  a  strong 
hold  in  this  country.  The  great  men  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  in  seeking  for  inspiration 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  did  a  grand  thing 
for  architecture.  They  felt  that  the  old  art  was 
moribund,  and  needed  strong  measures  to  bring 
it  back  to  life.  They  had  no  qualms  about  taking 
hintn  from  their  predecessors  of  centuries  befoie 
— from  the  men  who  built  so  sturdily,  if  some- 
what roughly,  and  on  so  noble  a  scale.  They  felt 
that  in  the  old  buildings  there  was  a  virility  that 
was  deathless.  The  more  they  studied  them,  the 
more  they  became  imbued  with  their  spirit.  And 
in  this  absorbing  process  they  lost  none  of  their 
own  individuality.  They  sacrificed  nothing  to 
archu'ological  correctness.  They  never  allowed 
tradition  to  istcrfere  with  utility.  They  aban- 
doned none  of  their  building  science — science 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  centuries ;  in 
fact,  they  added  to  their  store.  No  one  can  say 
that  Brunelleschi's  dome  in  Florence  is  a  copy  of 
anything  which  had  gone  before.  Its  construc- 
tion is  different,  its  form  different,  and  its  detail. 
Sansovino's  library  in  Venice,  although  reminis- 
cent of  the  Colosseum,  only  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  a  man  with  fine  ideas  and  rich  imagina- 


tion, who  is  also  a  student  of  architecture. 
Peruzzi's  charming  Palazzo  Massimi  in  Rome^ 
a  gem  which  stands  alone  amongst  the  colour- 
washed palaces  of  the  city — has  a  refinement 
which  no  ancient  Roman  building  possesses, 
and  shows  that  the  Greeks  had  not  taught 
in  vain  the  value  of  simplicity,  and  the 
full  beauty  of  the  lintel.  These  men  picked  up 
anew  the  thread  of  Classic  traditions,  which, 
although  entangled  for  centuries  with  other 
threads,  had  never  been  entirely  lost  in  Italy, 
Their  work,  although  not  coming  in  naturiil 
sequence  like  the  Byzantine,  Rou.anesque,  and 
Gothic,  has  still  a  place  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tectural evolution.  It  was  not  so  much  a  Renais- 
sance as  a  recovery.  What  chance  have  w« 
to-day  of  a  simOar  recovery  in  England  r  The 
conditions  which  exist  here  now  are  not  so  far 
different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  Italy  in 
the  15th  century.  It  is  true  that  the  fine 
traditions,  started  by  Inigo  Jones  and  continued 
by  Wren  and  his  followers,  were  all  destroyed  by 
the  two  revivals  of  the  last  century  ;  but  we  stiu 
have  their  buildings  almost  as  fresh  as  ever.  The 
lapse  of  years  since  they  were  built  is  triSing, 
compared  with  that  which  separates  the  earfy 
days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  from  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Emperors.  The  threads  ought  not  to 
be  so  difficult  to  pick  up.  In  fact,  one  may  fairl? 
say,  when  one  considers  much  of  the  work  of  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  that  this  has  already 
accomplished.  How  long,  however,  shall  we 
continue  to  hold  them  r  When  one  remembers 
the  see-saw  of  the  last  half  of  the  c-entury  jolt 
passed,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would 
venture  to  prophesy.  And  yet  agreement  amongst 
architects  is  absolutely  essential  if  our  art  is  to 
progress  as  it  should  progress.  No  art  can  advance 
satisfactorily  when  its  exponents  are  pulling  in 
different  directions.  Such  a  state  of  things  ii 
bad  for  architects,  and  worse  still  for  workmen, 
as  they  are  ea'led  upon  to  work  in  one  mannei 
one  day,  and  in  another  the  next.  Is  it  to  b( 
wondered  at  that,  under  the  circumstances,  thi 
so  often  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  what  they 
It  is  unsatisfactory  also  for  the  general  public 
who,  seeing  no  standard,  are  apt  to  believe  tlia' 
there  is  no  art. 

For  a  real  advance,  harmony  between  architect 
builder,  and  client  is  essential.     It  existed  in  tb' 
18th  century  in  England  ;   it  existed  in  the  15tl 
century  in  Italy  ;   it  is  the  secret  of  the  stride! 
made  by  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages.    It  i 
true  that  in  one  sense  the  old  war  of  the  styles  i 
now  over.     It  is  true    that  men  are  no  longej 
eager  to  cut  one  another's  throats  over  the  rivs 
merits  of  two  phases  of  of  architecture,  or  to  ditj 
pute  with  each  other  regarding  the  correctness (' 
the  curve  of  a  moulding.     But  is  it  peace 'r  Tht)' 
are   still  two  camps.      There  are  still  Classidsk 
although  they  are  no  longer  pedants,  and 
are  still  Romanticists,  although  they  have  cessej 
to  be  mock-Mediaval.  A  fusion  between  the  twi, 
if  it  be  possible,   although  it  would  take  tim' 
would  be  worth  some  waiting  for.     Some  yea: 
must  elapse  before  one  can  be   expected  to 
down  with  the  other.     But  as  the  Classicist  ge 
a  little  more  playful,  and  the  Romanticist  a  lit! 
more  formal,  the  two  may  meet.     After  all|  tl| 
principles  underlying  good  work  are  much  tli 
same  in  whatever  language  they  are  exp: 
and  the  differences  perhaps  are  not  so 
appears  on  the  surface.     In  the  last  cent    _ 
fell  into  the  evil  of  a  too  literal  rendering  of  o| 
work ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  going  to  the  otti 
extreme  and  ignoring  it  altogether.    It  eeeni 
me  that  the  folly  is  quite  as  great  to  refuse 
profit  by   the  successes  and  failures  of  the  " 
as  it  is  to  remain  indifferent  to  and  ignore 
developments  in  building  science.   The  masten 
the  Renaissance  succeeded  because  although  th^ 
studied  old  work  they  did  not   copy  it.    Tk 
blended  its  essence  with  the  requirements  of  I 
time,  and  so  produced  new  art.     As  they  workfi 
so  might  we.     What  is  wanted  is  a  basis  tref 
which  to  start — something  that  the  weaker  c( 
fall  back  upon,  and  the  stronger  advance  feoi 
And  if  there  can  only  be  agreement  as  to  wl 
that  basis  should  be,  there  is  every  chance  tti 
the   end  of  the  century   will   see   a   traditioi; 
vernacular  style  once  more  flourishing  in  EnglM^ 
and  that  another  chapter  will  be  added  to  " 
history  of  architectural  evolution. 


New  Beard  schools,  which  have  been  ereoted*! 
Canterbury  at  a  coat  of  about  £20,000,  indudj^ 
site,  to  accommodate  1,020  children,  werefomef' 
opened  by  Dean  Wace  last  week. 
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I  CH.\RTERED  SURVKYORS. 

THE  Council  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  have 
just  issued  to  the  members  copies  of  the 
I  \  -Jaws  of  the  Institution,  as  amended  by  general 
meetings  of  members,  in  accordance  with  the 
]ir( ■vision  of  the  Royal  Charttr,  and  sanctioned 
by  Uis  Majesty  Privy  Council. 

Among  the  important  amendments  now  intro- 
diu  ed  is  the  permission  to  Fellows  to  use  the  title 
"Chartered  Surveyor"  alternatively  to  the 
Jesigoatory  letters  "  F.S.I.,"  and  a  similar 
option  to  professional  associates  to  use  the  like 
■•  Trofessional  Associate  Chartered  Surveyor  "  in 
lieu  of  "P. A  S.I."  The  change  has  been  long 
in  contemplation,  but  any  alteration  of  the  by- 
laws of  and  institution  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter  involves  numerous  formalities,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  are  not  moied  to 
sanction  any  innovations  until  they  are  fully 
tonvinced  that  their  effect  will  be  to  more  com- 
pletely carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Charter 
was  granted. 

.\mong  the  reasons  for  this  new  step  are,  we 
understan'l,  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  to 
prevent,  in  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  profession,  any  misleading  use  of 
the  designatory  letters.  It  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  deter  unprincipled 
0  rsons  from  using  any  particluar  alphabetical 
imbination  unless  a  fraudulent  intent  could  be 
ilearly  shown,  and,  again,  it  has  been  felt  that, 
.0  the  ordinary  client  desiring  to  engage  the 
lervices  of  an  expert,  the  letters  F.S.I,  do  not 
;onvey  any  guarantee  that  the  user  of  them  is  a 
uember  of  a  society  authorised  to  test  and  certify 
lis  professional  capability.  These  two  points 
vould  be  amply  met  were  the  designation 
^Chartered  Surveyor"  to  be  widely  adopted  by 
^ellows  of  the  Institution,  as  we  have  no  doubt 
vill  be  the  case. 

Among  other  changes  effected  by  the  revision 
if  the  by-laws  is  the  adoption  of  certain  rules 
vhich  shall  be  deemed  fundamental  rules  of  the 
n-titution,  and  the  breach  of  which  shall  subject 

member  to  suspension  or  expulsion.  A  member 
8  forbidden  by  these  rules  to  engage  in  or  be 
onnected  with  any  trade  or  occupation  incon- 
istent  with  his  profession,  to  allow  or  to  agree  to 
ny  participation  by  a  solicitor,  accountant,  or 
iquidator,  in  his  fees,  or  to  accept  illicit  or  secret 
rade  or  other  discounts,  commissions,  or  allow- 
nce  in  connection  with  his  professional  business. 

A  new  by-law  provides  for  the  su5pension  or 
xclusion  of  members  guilty  of  infringing  the 
lid  fundamental  rules  or  of  felony  or  fraud,  or 

ho  have  been  adjudged  bankrupt  or  have  made 
n  arrangement  with  crediti.rs.  It  also  forbids 
le  improper  use  of  any  professional  designation, 
esciiptiou,  or  initials,  and  the  use  by  a  firm  of 
le  designatory  letters  or  descriptions  where  some 
lember  or  members  of  the  firm  are  not  members 
E  the  Institution. 


WATER  SUPPLY.* 

4  LTHOUGH   there  are  many  treatises  and 

"A.    pipers  on  this  branch  of  engineering,  the 

glume    recently   published    by   Charles   Griffin 

.id   Co.,   Ltd.,   written    by   Mr.    Reginald    E. 

liddleton,   M.Inst.C.E.,   &c.,  will  be  welcomed 

V  Btud'-nts  and  practical  enginetrs.     The  author 

ts  forth    in    a    concise    manner   the   scientific 

-inciples  of  the  subject,  and  the  work  will  serve 

i  a  good  introduction  to  the  larger  treatises  that 

ive  been  published.     The  author  devotes  special 

itentiou   to    such    questions   as    the   quility  of 

ater,    interpretation    of    analyses,   stability    of 

asonry  dams,  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  and 

her  elementary  mat'ers.     Tdus  in  Chapter  I. 

e  found   under   various    heads   such  questions 

scussed   as    "selection   of   source,"  investiga- 

■  >a  of  head,  engines   and   pumps,   impounding 

[servoirs,   compensation   water,  mode   of   puri- 

('■aiion,  filter  beds,  several  reservoirs,   distribu- 

in,  &c.       To    assist   the    mind   of   the  student 

diagrammatic    table    or    summary    is    given 

the     main     points     advocated.      In    respect 

rainfall  there  are  three  kinds  :   rain  falling  on 

.Lved  surfaces,  rain  percolating  underground,  rain 

ding  on  roofs  not  collected.    Requirements  as  to 

lahty  of  water  are  next  enumerated.  The  author 

ows  that  no  water  is  chemicilly  pure ;  miueral 

ipurities  of  various  kinds  are  mentioned,  gaseous, 

getable,  and  animil    impurities.      Under  the 

admgof   "Bacteria"   and   "Non-pathogenic 


WnterSupply:  A Stuleov's Handbook.    BtHe.hsild 

MiDDLETos,    MlQ-tC.E..    M  last.Mesli.E.,    Fdl 

ndoa ;  Charles    Griffin  ani  Co.,  Lti.,  Exeter-atreet, 


Germs,"  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  inquiry 
is  pointed  out.  Of  the  latter  the  larger  number 
of  micro-organisms  are  shown  not  only  to  be 
non-injurious,  but  indispensable  to  healthy  exist- 
ence. Tests  for  liardness  and  various  chemical 
properties  are  mentioned  which  are  necessary 
to  be  known  before  the  requirement  of  quality 
is  met.  The  engineer  must  know  the  history  of 
the  water  supply  and  its  exact  composition  before 
making  any  decision.  Requirements  as  to 
quantity  are  equally  important,  and  have  to  be 
next  considered.  As  to  rate  per  head  for  domestic 
purposes  the  unrestricted  consumption  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 17  gallons  per  head  per  diem  in  towns,  and 
12  gallons  in  rural  distiicts,  and  a  provision  of 
20  gallons  in  urban  and  15  gallons  ptr  head  in 
rural  di-tric's  is  ample.  The  variations  in  dfmand 
and  monthly  variations  are  stated.  For  a  single 
day  the  demand  may  exceed  the  average  by  40 
per  cent.  The  causes  of  waste  ^re  pointed  out, 
much  ol  which  is  preventible,  due  to  leakage  in 
pipes  and  defective  cisterns.  There  are  few 
places,  the  author  says,  in  which  the  amount  of 
waste  is  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  average  rate 
of  increase  can  be  determined  graphically,  and 
this  is  shown  by  a  diagram.  How  to  determine 
the  catchment  area  is  shown,  and  the  manner  of 
estimating  the  quantity.  The  rule  is  thus  stated  : 
"  To  obtain  the  quantity,  multiply  the  catchment 
area  or  .area  of  gathering  ground  in  acres  by  the 
available  rainfall  in  inches,  and  it  the  quantity 
is  wanted  in  cubic  feet,  multip'y  the  result  by 
3630  ;  but  if  required  in  gallons  multiply  instead 
by  22,650."  It  is  useful  to  remember  that  lin. 
of  rain  per  annum  represents  a  flow  of  40,000 
gallons  a  day  from  each  square  raUe  of  catchment 
area.  The  deductions  from  rainfall,  evaporation, 
and  flood  are  pointed  out.  The  directions  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Symons  for  securing  uni- 
formity of  practice  among  rainfall  observers  are 
useful.  The  student  will  find  information  about 
rain-gauges,  deductions  for  dry  seasons,  amount 
of  storage  required,  gauging  streams  by  means 
of  rectangular  and  S'-notches,  floats,  current 
meters,  &c.  A  deduction  of  20  per  cent,  (one- 
fifth)  must  be  made  from  the  average 
rainfall  to  obtain  the  mean  fall  of  three 
successive  dry  years,  and  a  further  de- 
duction for  evaporation  some  r2in.  or  15in. 
In  the  next  chapter  supplies  requiring  storage  are 
considered,  and  many  useful  rules  are  given  by 
which  the  storage  capacity  can  be  found.  The 
construction  of  storage  reservoirs,  dams,  slopes, 
concrete  walls,  &c.,  are  described  in  an  element- 
ary manner,  after  which  masonry  dams  are 
described  and  illustrated  and  the  stability  of  the 
dam  mathematically  discussed  and  its  dimensions 
ascertained.  The  mathematical  principles  of  re- 
resistance  to  sliding  and  crushing,  triangular  and 
trapezoidal  sections  are  pointed  out.  Other 
chapters  deal  with  purification  of  water,  service 
reservoirs,  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  distri- 
buting systems,  pumping  machinery,  &c.  Mr. 
Middleton's  work  will  be  found  to  contain  in  a 
succinct  manner  the  elementary  principles  neces- 
sary to  be  mastered  before  undertaking  the  water 
supply  of  any  urban  or  rural  district.  The  work 
is  illustrated  with  plans,  and  is  well  printed. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Peter  Stuart, 
F.R.S.A.,  an  interesting  souvenir  of  the  visit  of 
the  Congress  of  Sanitary  Engineers  to  Stuart's 
Granolithic  Stone  Company's  Works  in  Glengall- 
road,  Mdlwall  Docks,  on  May  2  of  the  present  year 
— a  meeting  fully  reported  in  our  issue  of  May  8, 
p.  64-3,  last  volume.  The  memento  takes  the  form 
of  a  large  and  very  clear  photograph  of  the  group 
of  about  one  hundred  members  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors'  Association  assembled  in  the  extensive 
grounds,  the  host,  Mr.  P.  Stuart,  the  president,  Mr. 
Isaac  Young,  and  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  E.  Tid- 
man,  b^ing  easily  distinguished.  In  the  foreground 
and  all  around  are  piled  specimens  of  granolithic 
paving  and  flooring,  briquettes,  voussoirs,  and 
lintels,  the  finished  products  of  the  firm. 

Giovanni  Focardi,  of  Florence,  the  well-known 
sculptor  of  realistic  groups  and  caricatures,  has 
just  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Among  his  works 
are  "  I'm  first,  sir" — two  little  newsvendors,  "  You 
Uirty  Boy,"  "  Sweet  Rest,"  exhibited  at  the 
Academy,  and  "  Othello  and  Desdemona." 

The  National  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  have 
publishel  a  pamphlet  describing  exhaustive  tests 
made  by  Mr.  Emilio  Palasio  to  ascertain  the  resis- 
tance of  Argentine  timber.  The  experiments  bear 
on  twenty-two  different  kinds  of  timber,  and  com- 
prise tensile  tests,  compression  and  shearing  tests 
with  and  across  the  fibre,  and  bending  tests.  The 
pimphlet  is  published  by  the  Imprenta  de  la  Rivista 
Tecnica,  Uoreno  4G3,  Buenos  Ayres. 


BRIGHTON   BUILDING  EXHIBITION 
AWARDS. 

THE   following   are   the   awards  made  by  tl 
jurors  appointed  by  the  committee  :  — 
The  Silver  Cup  :  The  Art  Pdvementa  Decorations,  Lt 

CLASS   I. 

Gold  Medal,  The  Art  Pavement",  Ltd. ;  Bronze  Medal 
Jlessrs.  Jleed    Bros,   and    Messrs!.   Elliott  and  Son, 
Hastings  ;  Diploma,  The  Crowborough  Brick  Co. 

CLASS  ir. 
Silver  Medal,  Messrs.  Gilkes  and  Son;  Bronze  Meda. 
Mesars.  Perry  and    Sons,   Duke-street;   Diplomas:  Ml 
Boekbinder  and  The  Sussex  Cement  Co. 

CLASS    HI. 

Diploma,  The  British  Uralite  Co. 

CLASS   IV. 

Gold  Medal,  Mess's.  Morris  and  Co. ;  Diplomas  :  Mr. 
A.  W.  Loomes  and  The  British  Cballenge  OUzing  Co. 

CLASS   V. 

Silver  Medal,  Messrs.  Elliott,  of  Caver.sham ;  D'plomas : 
The  Karri  Co.  and  The  Lift  and  Hoist  Co. 


Gold  Me.l  il,  Me.ssrs.  George  Jennings  and  Co. ; 
Diplomas;  Maughan's  Geysers  {E.  Long  and  Co),  M:}S8rs. 
E.  G.  Brown,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  Shoesmith. 

CLASS   VII. 

Silver  Medal,  Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  and  Co. ;  Bronze 
Medals  :  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Blacic  R  ick,  and  The  Elphicis 
Fire  Alarm ;  Diploma,  Mr.  F.  V.  Hadlow. 

CLASS   VlII. 

Diploma,  Mr.  Phillips,  for  photographs. 

CLASS    S. 

Diploma,  Messrs.  Foulger  and  Co. 

CLASS    .XI. 

Bronze  Medal,  The  Heme  Hill  Rustic  Works. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  town  hall  and  council  offices  at  laorbury. 
near  Bradford,  were  formilly  declared  open  on 
Friday.  The  building  has  been  erected  at  a  coat  of 
more  than  i'6,100. 

The  work  of  relaying  the  corporation's  tramways 
at  Gloucester  in  connection  with  their  conversion  to 
electric  traction  is  about  to  be  commenced. 

The  corner-stones  were  laid  on  Saturday  of  anew- 
church  which  is  to  be  built  at  the  Whaley  Bridge 
end  of  the  parish  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  The 
budding,  which  will  be  named  Christ  Church,  will 
be  of  a  plain  character,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  £800,  and  seat  about  2;)0  persons.  A  tower 
will  be  added  in  course  of  time. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  have  issued  a  cheap  map  of 
the  Edinburgh  district,  on  the  scale  of  four  miles  lo 
the  inch,  foliled  in  covers.  It  embraces  a  dozen 
counties,  and  is  printed  in  black  and  white,  with  the 
main  roads  in  colour. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whiteside,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  laid,  on  Sunday,  the  founda 
tion-stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  school  and 
chapel  in  Windermere-road,  Leigh,  Lanes.  A  site 
of  3,800  yards  has  been  secured,  and  the  new 
premises  will  occupy  the  northern  half  of  the  site, 
leaving  the  other  half  available  for  a  future  church 
and  priest's  house.  The  new  building  will  be  of  two 
stories.  The  upper  story  will  be  used  as  a  chapel, 
and  will  accommodate  BOO  people.  The  school  on 
the  lower  story  will  provide  accommodation  for  160 
infants  and  90  mixel  scholars.  The  cost  of  the 
building  alone,  exclusive  of  land  and  furniture,  will 
be  £5,500. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Walworth,  S.E.  ^ 
was  opened  on  Michaelmas  Day.  It  is  built  of  brick 
with  facings  of  stone  from  Portland  and  Bath. 
Early  English  in  style,  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Tasker,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  every  inch  of  the  ground 
has  been  utilised  to  afford  the  largest  floor-space  for 
the  congregation,  the  full  capacity  being  for  600. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
the  Council  House,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday,  by 
Major  I.  Stewart,  R.E.,  into  an  application  by  the 
city  council  for  permission  to  borrow  £13,000  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  of  certain  water  rights  at 
Nechells  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  river  Rea, 
£14,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Little  Brom- 
wich  for  the  provision  of  a  public  park,  X3.850  for 
the  purchase  of  three  houses  in  Jamaica-row  for 
market  purposes,  and  £57,''to0  for  works  of  sewerage 
and  surface  water  drainage. 

After  many  delays  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Exeter  have  finally  approved  the  inscription  to 
appear  upon  the  Richard  Blackmore  Cenotaph  in 
their  cathedral.  This  memorial,  the  carrying  out  of 
which  was  placed  by  the  committee  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  is  now  in  an  advanced 
state  in  that  well-  known  sculptor's  studios.  It 
includes  a  portrait  of  the  novelist  executed  in 
statuary  marble,  and  will  be  placed  close  to  the 
north-western  entrance  to  the  cathedral  lielow  a 
small  window  which  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  as  a  f-orther  memorial. 
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Geheimhath  Friedkicii  Lipi'manx,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Engravings  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  who  died  on  Sunday,  aged  63  years,  was 
probably  the  first  authority  on  his  own  depart- 
ment of  art.  During  the  past  seven-and-twenty 
years  he  had  spared  no  labour  in  arranging  the 
originally  chaotic  collection  of  engravings  in  the 
Berlin  Bluseum  so  as  to  make  it  a  model  of  what 
such  a  collection  should  be.  He  strove  to  secure 
the  acquisition  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
engraver's  art  for  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  to 
substitute  better  ones  for  those  which  were  in- 
ferior. Dr.  Lippmann  especially  directed  his 
efforts  to  perfecting  the  Diirer  collection,  which  is 
now  the  most  important  next  to  that  in  the 
Albertina  in  Dresden.  In  1882  the  Dute  of 
Hamilton's  collection  of  manuscripts  was  acquired, 
and  with  it  Botticelli's  illustrations  to  Dante's 
Ml  cilia  Commediii.  Dr.  Lippmann  also  assisted 
in  the  publication  of  reproductions  of  drawings 
by  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  and  other  masters. 


CHIPS. 

The  award  of  Mr  Thomas  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A., 
in  an  arbitration  held  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  University  Hall,  Clare  Market,  has  now 
been  published.  The  contractor,  Mr.  Howell  J. 
Williams,  claimed  £3,061  179.  2d.,  and  has  been 
awarded  £470  l-ls.  6d.  The  claimant  conducted  his 
own  case,  and  the  architect  of  the  building,  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  trustees.     Xo  solicitors  were  employed. 

A  monumental  slab  has  been  placed  in  Durham 
Cathedral  to  mark  the  burial-place  of  Richard  De 
Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham  from  1333  to  1315.  He 
was  a  prelate  distinguished  for  learning  and  charity, 
founded  a  large  public  library  at  Oxford  for  the  use 
of  students  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  said  to  have 
possessed  more  books  than  all  the  other  bishops  in 
England.  The  new  memorial,  which  has  been  given 
by  the  De  Bury  Society  of  America,  is  of  white 
mirble,  and  bears  on  its  face  a  sculptured  representa- 
tion of  the  bishop  in  his  robes  in  bas-relief. 

It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  permanent  memorial 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich  to  the  late  William 
Cadze,  a  well-known  surgeon.  Subscriptions  are 
limited  to  one  guinea,  and  confined  to  the  medical 
profession. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy  has  been  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  statue  in  Liverpool  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Monsignor  Nugent,  which  is  to  contain 
allegorical  figures  anl  groups  of  figures  descriptive 
of  incidents  in  the  labours  of  Monsignor  Nugent 
on  behalf  of  the  suffering  and  homeless  poor  of  that 
city. 

Lord  Methuen  will  open  to-morrow  (Saturday) 
a  new  parish-hall  at  Bethnal  Green,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £3,00U. 

On  Thursday  next,  the  15th  inst.,  the  great 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Sherman  will  be 
unveiled  at  Washington.  The  statue  is  the  work  of 
a  Danish  sculptor  Rohl- Schmidt,  who  died  three 
years  ago  while  at  work  on  it,  and  several  Scandi- 
navian artists,  among  them  Stefan  Sinding,  have 
assisted  in  carrying  out  the  designs  in  relief  and  the 
side  figures  representing  War  and  Peace. 

Last  week  the  Bishop  of  Barking  opened  the  new 
and  permanent  church  of  the  Felsted  School  Mission 
at  the  Victoria  Docks.  The  edifice,  which  is  called 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  has  been  built  after 
plans  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  and  J.  K.  Cutts,  and  will 
seat  550  people.  Owing  to  the  treacherous  nature 
of  the  ground  the  building  has  cost  over  £5,200. 

The  first  train  entered  Coomassi  on  Thursday.  A 
few  details  of  the  railway,  of  which  for  the  present 
at  least  that  place  is  the  terminus,  may  be  of 
interest.  The  total  length  of  the  line  from  Sekondi 
on  the  coast  up  to  Coomassi,  is  ISO  miles.  Work  was 
begun  at  Sekondi  in  1S9S,  but  the  first  section  of 
40  miles  to  Tarkwa  was  not  finished  till  1901.  The 
work  has  since  proceeded  far  more  rapidly,  and  the 
140  miles  of  line  between  Tarkwa  to  Coomassi  were 
laid  in  27  months.  The  gauge  is  3ft.  6in.  and  the 
line  IS  single ;  it  is  laid  on  steel  sleepers,  the  bridge 
being  also  of  steel  with  concrete  piers.  The  cost 
has  been  about  £1,600,0110,  and  the  construction  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  Govern- 
ment itself,  with  Messrs.  Shelford  and  Son  as  con- 
sultmg  engineers.  In  addition  to  the  Une  already 
completed,  which  serves  the  goldfields  at  Tarkwa, 
Obuassi,  and  Akrokerri,  branches  are  to  be  made 
forthwith  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  fields 
at  Prestea  and  Princisu. 

The  City  Corporation  have  decided  to  invite  com- 
petitive designs  for  the  reconstruction  and  lowering 
of  Southwark  Bridge,  with  instructions  that  they  are 
to  be  as  "  artistic  as  possible."  A  proposal  to  refer  to 
a  committee  the  question  of  allowing  the  L  C  C 
electric  tramway  lines  from  South  London  to  be 
continued  over  the  bridge  was  negatived. 


Builiring  JttttlUsmct 


Bi:isT0L. — The  D.ivid  Thomas  memorial  church 
was  reopened  on  Sunday  after  being  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors.  During  the 
day  a  memorial  window,  in  recognition  of  the 
first  minister,  the  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  was  un- 
veiled. Under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  May- 
nard,  Froud,  and  Green,  architects,  of  Bristol,  a 
gallery  has  been  placed  in  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  and  further  additional  room  for  pews  has 
been  afforded  by  removing  the  organ  and  re- 
building it  in  a  new  elevated  chamber  constructed 
to  the  south  of  the  apse,  above  the  deacon's 
vestry.  In  all,  accommodation  has  been  found 
for  150  more  people,  and  other  alterations  have 
been  carried  out  as  part  of  the  scheme,  for  which 
Messrs.  E.  Walter  and  Son  were  the  general 
contractors. 

Crew's  Hole,  Bristol. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  church  of  St.  Aidan's,  Crew's  Hole,  Bristol, 
was  laid  on  Saturday  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Beaufort.  The  church  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  large  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city.  The  site  is  a  prominent  and  exposed  one 
on  Nag's  Head  Hill,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Avon,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Committee  in  1902.  The  church  of  St. 
Aidan's,  when  completed,  will  seat  755  wor- 
shippers, and  the  plans  for  it  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  It. A.  It  will  be  built  at 
an  estimated  outlay  of  £7,300,  towards  which 
£3,280  has  been  raised.  The  chancel,  two  bays 
of  the  nave,  with  the  south  aisle  and  morning 
chapel  and  vestries,  will  be  proceeded  with  at 
once,  and  contracts  for  this  work  amounting  to 
£1,873  have  been  signed  by  Messrs.  Cowlin  and 
Sons,  of  Bristol.  The  furniture,  fittings,  and 
contingencies  will  increase  this  amount  to  £5,200. 

HioHAMS  Park. — The  foundation-stone  laying 
ceremony  of  the  Highams  Parle  United  Jlethodist 
Free  Church  took  place  on  Saturday  last.  The 
design  is  in  a  late  period  of  Gothic  freely  treated. 
The  facings  are  in  pressed  red  bricks,  and  the 
dressings  are  in  white  Costessey  work.  The 
block  comprises  church  with  transepts  and  apse, 
and  two  vestries,  and  the  usual  conveniences. 
The  contract  amount  is  £1,828.  This  building 
will  form  the  school  wlien  the  future  church  is 
erected,  and  is  only  the  first  portion  of  a  large 
scheme.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  George 
Baines,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  R.  Palmer  Baines, 
5,  Clement's-inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

HcNSLET,  Leeds. — Thenew  workhouse,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  Wood-lane  and  Wakefield- 
road,  at  Roth  well  Ilaigh,  was  formally  opened 
on  the  1st  inst.  The  site  comprises  IS'r  acres, 
providing  space  for  future  extension,  the  present 
accommodation  of  the  workhouse  and  infirmary 
being  450.  The  administrative  portion  of  the 
buildings,  stores,  laundry,  boiler-house,  Ike,  have 
also  been  designed  on  a  scale  suflicient  for  a 
building  twice  the  size.  The  buildings  consist 
of  sis  groups — the  entrance  buildings,  main 
building,  laundry  and  boiler-house  building,  in- 
firmary, lunacy  building,  and  isolation  hospital. 
The  main  building  has  the  administrative  block 
placed  in  the  centre  ;  and  connected  with  this 
by  glazed  conservatory  corridors  are  the  pavilions 
for  the  aged  and  able-bodied  classes.  The  laundry 
and  boiler-house  buildings  are  placed  in  a  central 
position  between  the  main  building  and  infirmary. 
The  infirmary  is  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing by  a  covered  corridor ;  it  has  a  nurses'  home 
in  the  centre,  separating  the  male  and  female 
pavilions.  The  maternity  block  is  between  the 
infirmary  and  the  main  building,  and  the  lunacy 
block  for  36  inmates  consists  of  accommodation 
for  male  and  female  attendants  in  the  centre, 
with  epileptics  on  each  side  on  the  ground  tloor, 
and  imbeciles  .above.  The  isolation  hospital  is 
also  a  complete  building  in  itself.  The  aged 
married  couples'  cottages  are  on  a  high  part  of 
the  site,  near  Roth  well  Haigh,  entirely  separate 
from  the  main  buildings.  The  buildings  are 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  and  there  are 
two  electric  lifts  at  the  centre  of  each  infirmary 
pavilion.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding the  site,  is  approximately  £85,850,  or 
£182  per  bod.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  H. 
Morton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  South  Shields,  .and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Harold  Arnold  and  Son,  of 
Doncaster.  The  consulting  engineers  for  the 
whole  of  the  electrical  work  were  Messrs. 
Shepherd  and  Watney,  Greek-street  Chambers, 
Leeds. 


Metroi'OLITax  Asvlvms  Board.  —  At  the 
meeting  on  Saturday  of  this  body  letters  were 
read  from  the  Local  Government  Board  inclosing 
copies  of  orders  which  they  had  issued  authorising 
the  erec'ion  of  additional  buildings  at  Joyce 
Green  Hospital  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £8,680, 
and  the  borrowing  of  that  amount ;  and  the 
erection  of  cottages  at  the  Brook  and  Grove 
Hospitals  respectively  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  resident  engineer  at  a  cost  of  £1,070.  Plans 
were  approved  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South-Eastern  Hospital  buildings  at  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  £123,000.  The  scheme  provides 
that  the  288  beds  in  the  temporary  buildings 
shall  be  replaced  by  385  in  new  permanent 
buildings,  bringing  the  total  accommodation  for 
patients  up  to  488  beds,  and  it  includes  the 
extension  and  remodelling  of  the  administrative 
block,  and  the  provision  of  additional  accommo- 
dation for  nurses,  female  servants,  and  the  male 
staff. 

Shirehampton,  Bristol.  —  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  parochial  hall  at  Shirehampton, 
Bristol,  was  laid  on  Saturday.  The  hall  is 
designed  to  accommodate  500  persons,  of  whom 
370  would  be  seated  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
rest  in  the  gallery  at  the  end.  The  internal, 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  65ft.  by  30ft. 
There  is  a  stage  the  full  width  of  the  hall,  14ft. 
from  front  to  back,  and  raised  about  3ft.  above 
the  floor.  Caretaker's  rooms  are  provided.  The 
premises  will  be  heated  by  hot  water.  The 
apparatus  wiU  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Crispin  and 
Son.  The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  F. 
Bligh  Bond,  F.R.I. B.A.,  of  Bristol.  The  contract 
price  for  the  building  is  £2,715.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  C.  A.  Hayes,  of  St.  Thomas-street, 
Bristol.     Mr.  James  Long  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

Stockport. — The  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Stockport  Union,  laid  on 
Monday  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  infirmary 
for  workhouse  patients.  The  site  is  at  Stepping 
Hill,  near  Hazel-grove,  some  26  acres  of  land 
having  originally  been  purchased  for  the  building 
of  a  workhouse  to  supersede  the  present  work- 
house at  Shaw  Heath,  Stockport.  The  larger 
scheme  was,  however,  abandoned,  and  it  was  ' 
decided  to  retain  the  present  workhouse,  and  to 
obtain  the  necessary  accommodation  by  placing 
the  children  in  cottage  homes  apart  from  the 
workhouse,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  new  infirmary. 
Accommodation  is  to  be  provided  in  the  new 
building  for  320  patients  and  3C  nurses.  The  = 
building  contract  was  let  for  £39,980,  and  it  is 
expected  that  furnishing  and  other  expenses  will 
bring  the  total  to  between  £40,000  and  £50,000. 

WoLVERHAMPTOx. — The     Major     opened    on 
Jlonday    the     new    wholesale    covered    market,  ; 
which  has  been    erected    on    a   portion   of    the  ! 
market  ground  in   the   centre  of  the  town  at  a  ' 
cost  of  £16,850.     The  new  building  adjoins  the 
corporation   cold    stores,    and   is   constructed  of 
local  brick,  relieved  with  terracotta  facings,  and  , 
roofed  with  tiles.     The  roof  is  carried  on  girders  i 
supported  by  stanchions.     On  the  main  root  are 
three  small  turrets  and  a  larger  one,  which  act  as  J 
ventilators,  and  break  the  monotonous  line  of  the 
roof.     The  internal  arrangement,  in  addition  to 
providing   floor  space   of   16,461sq.ft.,    available 
for   letting   in   small    lots,  allows   of  permanent 
covered  stands  for  wholesale  dealers,  with  base- : 
ments   below   and   ofiice    accommodation   above. 
The   otBces   can   be   approached  from   the   main, 
staircase   leading   to    the  balcony,   running  the  , 
full  length  of  the  offices,  or  by  a  separate  spiral  ■ 
staircase.     Six  of  the  stores  have  basements,  with 
private  doors  leading  into  the  space  at  the  rear, 
to  be  used  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  goods  anl 
the   storage   of    empties.     Ample    roadways  are,-] 
formed,  the  widest  being  20ft.,  and  paved  with 
sandstone    cubes    on    6in.    of   cement   concrete;,, 
while  the   remaining   floor    space  is  paved  witbf 
mastic  asphalte  on  a  similar  bed  of  concrete.    SiJi , 
of  the  basements  are  reserved  for  the  purpose  o(|i 
ripening    bananas    and    storing    empties.  ^  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Sir.  George  Green,' 
the  borough  engineer,  and   the  work,  which  h«<  I 
taken  nearly  three  years   to  complete,  has  ^>^^\ 


executed  by  Messrs 
A\'olverhampton, 


George  Cave  and  Sons,  o, 


The  corner-stone  of  a  new  church  in  Wfaittakerfj 
lane,  Heaton  Park,  Manchester,  to  be  named  th 
Church  of  St.  Hilda,  was  laid  on  Saturday.    Th: 
church  will  cost  £3,700,  and  will  provide  accommoj 
dation  for  some  315  persons.     Later  on  it  is  intendei)  ^ 
to  add  a  chancel,  at  an  additional  cost  of  aomjl 
£2,000. 
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.  _  GlliAN-TIC      SiDIXG      AT    NoRTHALLEUTOM . — The 

directors  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company 
have  decidtd  to  construct  a  coloesal  siding  for 
dealing  with  goods  traffic  at  their  Ncrthallerton 
station  on  the  ma'n  line  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  detail  drawings  have  been  approved, 
and  provide  for  a  siding  which  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  a  model  village  of  500  houses 
for  the  workmen  to  be  employed  in  the  slmnling 
operations.  All  this  is  estimated  to  coat  £520,000. 
Sufficient  land  has  already  been  secured  from 
Xoithallerton  to  Longlands  cabin  between  the 
main  line  and  the  ilelmerby  branch,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  siding  will  be  made  on  good  ground. 
It  will  have  two  gradien's,  one  falling  north  and 
the  other  south,  to  accommodate  the  shunting 
operations.  This  immense  siding,  which  will  be 
in  the  V-shape,  with  Northallerton  at  the 
narrowest  part,  will  act  as  a  central  collecting 
station  for  trains. 

Railway  Imi'rovements  ly  Bikmingham. — 
A  considerable  improvement  is  in  contemplation 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  upon  the  line  between  the  north  end  of 
the  tunnel  at  Xew-street  Station  and  Jlonument- 
lane.  ^  The  line  between  the  Harbome  Junction 
and  New-street  will  be  widened  so  as  to  permit 
of  an  additional  set  of  metals  being  laid  down.  A 
new  platform  is  to  be  erected  at  Monument-lane 
Station.  The  land  required  by  the  company  for 
the  completion  of  the  scheme  has  been  scheduled, 
as  well  as  some  fifty  or  sixty  houses  which  will 
have  to  be  demolished.  The  company  will  have 
to  provide,  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act, 
new  houses  near  the  city  boundary  at  Soho.  The 
work  will  be  commenced  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  are  already 
engaged  upon  important  impro\ements  upon  their 
lines  in  Birmingham  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  lines  and  the 
station  at  Hockley  has  been  completed,  and  pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  widening  the  line 
between  Solihull  and  Birmingham.  This  will 
mvolve  a  rearrangement  of  the  stations  at  Hands- 
worth,  Soho,  Snow  HiU,  Bordesley,  Small  Heath, 
Acock's  Green,  and  Ulton.  Snow  HiU  Station  is 
to  be  reconstructed,  and  this  work,  together  with 
the  widening  of  the  lines,  will  cost  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  The  work  at 
Hockley  cost  about  £100,000,  and  a  similar  sum 
will  be  required  for  the  new  station  at  Tyseley, 
together  with  the  provision  of  a  locomotive 
department,  with  yard,  at  Small  Heath.  The 
arrangements  for  the  commencement  of  the  work 
in  North  Warwickshire  are  nearly  finished'.  At 
Solihull  and  Knowle  the  stations  have  already 
been  enlarged.  The  total  estimate  of  the  work 
undertaken  in  the  county  by  the  Great  Western 
Cjmpany  is  about  £1,000,000. 


TRABB 


PROFESSIONAL   AND 

SOCIETIES. 

The  Society  of  ARcniTErrs. — The  following 
is  the  full  list  of  nominations  for  officers  and 
members  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1903- lOOi  :— 
President,  +  Walter  W.  Thomas,  Liverpool ;  vice- 
presidents  (two),  tA.  E.  Pridmore,  London,  and 
"G.  Gard  Pye,  London  ;  honorary  secretary, 
*Elli3  Marsland,  London;  honorary  corresponding 
secretary,  *'W.  R.  JIallett,  London  :  honorary 
treasurer,  *1I.  (.;.  Quartermain,  Merton.  Council 
(thirteen  nominations,  twelve  seats) :  *R.  G.  Bare, 
London  ;  G.  E.  Bond,  Rochester  ;  *F.  W.  Chan- 
cellor, M.A.,  Chelmsford:  C.  Cole,  Exeter;  *W. 
Cooper,  Hastings ;  A.  Currey,  Jersey ;  *J.  W. 
Dyson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;'  *H.  E.  Knight, 
London  ;  J.  C.  Jackson,  London  ;  *F.  W.  Macey, 
London  ;  D.  Morgan,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Cardiff  ; 
*B.  R.  Tucker,  London  ;  and  R.  F.  Vallance, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Mansfield.  [An  asterisk  (*)  denotes 
nomination  to  office  previously  held  ;  a  dagger 
(t)  proposed  change  of  office.] 

The  Glasgow  Ixstitvte  of  3Iea,svreus. — The 
twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  this  institute  was 
held  in  the  Building  Trades'  Exchange,  Glasgow, 
on  Monday,  Mr.  James  D.  Herbertson,  president, 
in  the  chair.  The  annual  report  of  the  council 
on  the  business  of  the  past  year  was  submitted 
and  adopted.  The  number  of  members  is  now 
62,  besides  one  honorary  member.  A  donation  of 
£2  2a.  was  again  made  to  the  Technical  College 
for  prizes  in  the  building  construction  classes. 
The  treasurer  submitted  a  statement  of  his  intro- 
missions during  the  year,  the  gross  funds 
amounting  to  £479  2s.  Id.  The  office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  : — President,  Mr.  James 
D.  Herbertson  :  vice-president,  Mr.  John  Baxter; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Hill, 
F.S.I.,  180,  Hope-street;  auditors  of  prof  easional 
accounts,  Messrs.  John  Muirhead  and  John  H. 
Allan  ;  other  members  of  council,  Colin  Young, 
Charles  Marshall,  George  B.  AValker,  James 
Cameron,  Thomas  Duff,  Anthony  Purdie,  and 
John  Cuirie. 


The  population  on  the  south  side  of  Glasgow  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  within  the  last  few  years  a 
number  of  new  churches  have  had  to  be  erected. 
Ihe  last  one  to  be  built  has  been  put  up  by  the 
extension  committee  of  the  Church  ot  Scotland  on  a 
site  at  Newlands.  The  church,  which  has  accom- 
modation for  400  people,  and  coat  £1,000,  was 
openel  for  public  worship  on  Sunday. 

A  large  clock  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  new 
Yictoria  Hall,  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire.  It  will  have 
three  large  illuminated  dials,  and  strike  the  hours 
MesEis.  John  Smith  and  Sons,  Midland  Clock 
Works,  Derby,  are  carrying  out  the  work  uuder  the 
PM  '^"u^  "*  ^'■-  '*^>"'am  Dividson,  architect, 
-bUon.  Ihe  same  firm  made  a  similar  clock  some 
years  ago  tor  Miutlaw,  a  neighbouring  place. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Man- 
csester,  have  just  supplied  their  patent  Manchester 
grates  to  the  new  police  buildings,  Llanfairfechan. 

Designs  have  been  approved  for  the  new  Twicken- 
ham-green Baptist  church  and  schools.  The  esti- 
mated coat  is  about  £5,500.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  George  Baines,  F.R  I.B.A.,  and  R.  Palmer 
iiames,  o,  Clement's-inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

The  Southwark  Borough  Council  have  resolved 
to  pave  Marshalsea-road,  through  which  thorough- 
tare  the  London  County  Council  are  now  construct- 
mg  a  connecting  link  of  electric  tramways,  with 
wood  blocks,  at  a  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  borough 
engineer,  of  £1,937  15s.  ^ 

In  the  village  of  Gilstead,  near  Bingley,  on 
^atarday,  memorial-stones  were  laid  ot  a  new 
vyesleyan  chapel,  which  is  being  built  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Nunns,  architect,  Bingley, 

e^timS^STtluoO.''"    ^"''"''     '"^    >=»»'    ^-^ 


CHIPS. 

The  new  storage  reservoir  which  has  been  erected 
for  the  corporation  of  Ipswich  in  Park -road,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Hamlet  Roberts,  their  waterworks 
engineer,  will  be  opened  on  Friday  in  next  week, 
the  16th  inst. 

At  Monday's  meeting  of  Aberdeen  Town  Council, 
Mr.  Samuel  Milne,  at  present  assistant  gas  engineer, 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  corporation  gasworks, 
the  vacancy  being  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  the  salary  to  be  £350  per 
annum,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £25  till  it 
reaches  £500. 

The  directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 
Ireland,  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  held  on  Tues- 
day, passed  resolutions  authorising  that  company 
under  the  Castleblayney,  Keady,  and  Armagh 
Railway  Extension  of  Time  Act,  1903,  to  subscribe 
£350,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Castleblayney, 
Keady,  and  Armagh  Railway,  which  will  now  be 
proceeded  with.  A  Bill  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Drcjgheda  to  Mulhngar  in  connection  with 
the  steam-packet  service  to  that  port  organised  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  was  passed 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  the  capital  for  which  is 
£350,000.  The  engineer  for  both  these  lines  is  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  and  the  con- 
tracts for  construction,  amounting  to  £613,000, 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Robert 
Worthington,  J.P.,  of  Dubhn. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  memorial-stone  of  a 
new  church  for  the  Airdrie  Evangelical  L'nion  Con- 
gregational Church  was  laid.  The  building  is 
situated  close  to  the  pubUc  park,  will  be  seated  for 
500,  and  will  cost  £2,500. 

The  Bishop  of  Derby  reopened  on  Wednesday  the 
ancient  parish  church  of  Normanton-by-Derby, 
which  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  renovated  at 
a  cost  of  £2,000. 

A  new  mission  church  of  stone  is  being  built  at 
Toronto,  near  Bishop  Auckland,  in  place  of  an  iron 
building  which  was  blown  down  in  the  gale  of 
February  last.  The  foundation-stone  is  to  be  laid 
to-morrow  (Saturday)  afternoon.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  250  sitters.  Mr.  Thos.  Hilton  is  the 
builder,  and  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Charlewood,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tjne,  aie  the  architects. 

The  new  Marlborough  Theatre,  IloUoway,  was 
opened  on  Monday  night.  The  new  building,  of 
which  Mr.  Frank  Matcham  is  the  architect,  is 
spacious.  A  feature  in  the  planning  is  the  throwing 
back  of  the  upper  circle,  so  as  not  to  project  over 
the  dress-circle,  thus  enabling  the  large  gallery  to 
be  brought  well  forward.  The  stage  measures  43ft. 
by  76ft. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselvea  responsible  for  the  opinions  cf 

our  correspondents.     All    communications  should  te 

drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as   there  are  many 

claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  ail 

communications  respecting  illustratinns  or  literai-y  matter 

should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildiuo 

News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Iim  Passage,  Strand, 

W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.    Delay 

is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.    All  drawings  and 

other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 

the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 

unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Steand  Newspapbe  Cosipasy,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address  :— "  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 
Bound  copies  of   Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should    be   ordered  early   (price    12s.  each,    by    post 
128.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.    A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVI 
XLIX.,  LHI.,  LXI.,  LXn.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  L.XVI 
LX-Vn.,  LXVEU..  LXIX.,  LXXI.,  LXXU.,  LX-Xdl., 
T.XXTV.,    LXXV.,    LXX-VI.,    LXXVH.,    LXXIX.. 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXU.  may  still  be  obtiiined 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.    Most  of  the  biick  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.    Subscribers  reqmring  any 
back    numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  BciLDiyo  News, 
price  28.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TEKM8  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
tJnited  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  68.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  fia.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  tJie 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  f  1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  oflicial 
advertisementa  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  58.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  {except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  applicatioa 
to  the  Pubhsher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for.  "  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Suillin'o  for  Twe.vtt-four  Words, 
and  SLxpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situatioa 
Advertisements  must  be  prepaid, 

*,  •  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-pass,age,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  charife.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  appScation. 
to  the  Publiaher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday..  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advei-tisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Received.— R.  H.— C.  E.— .Architect.  — W.  T.  fBrighton  , 
— H.  V.  G.  and  Co.— Engineer.— P.  P.  and  Son. 


— ♦-♦.♦ — 

PROPOSED    RECONSTRLCriON    OF   THE 
WAKEFIELD  CATTLE  MARKET. 

To    the    Editor    of  the    Builddjo    News. 

Sir, — The  committee  disapproves  of  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  the  above,  but  is  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  same. 

Reasons  :  No  guarantee  that  a  professional 
assessor  will  be  appointed,  or  that  any  of  the 
designs  submitted  wiU  be  accepted.  Premiums 
insufiicient. 

Architects  are  requested  to  abstain  from  com- 
peting unless  they  receive*  a  further  communica- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  have  beea 
Scatisfactorily  revised. — I  am,  kc, 

Hen-ry  a.  Saul,  Hon.  Sec. 

Competition  Reform  Society, 

10, Gray's Inn-sq.,  London, W.C, Oct.  5. 


LONDON   BUILDING  ACT,    1894. 

SiK, — In  May  last  we  received  a  notice  from 
the   London    County    Council    stating   that   the 
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portico  of  a  house  at  the  West-end,  belonging  to 
a  client  of  ours,  was  in  a  dangerous  condition, 
and  requiring  that  it  thould  he  taktn  downfoith- 
with.  A  builder  was  at  once  employed  to  do  the 
necessary  work,  »nd  the  total  cost  of  the  repairing 
was  £7  10s.  Shortly  after  this  we  received  an 
application  from  the  district  surveyor  for  his  fees 
relative  to  the  matter,  amounting  to  £1  16s.  3d., 
and  although  this  seemed  to  us,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  very  outside  fee,  it  was  paid  at  once. 
Yesterday  morning,  more  than  four  months  after 
the  even',  we  received  an  application  from  (he 
County  Council  for  another  surveyor's  fee,  imount- 
iug  to  £1  28.  G(^.,  and  also  for  fees  payable  to  the 
Council,  Cs.  3d. ;  and  this  was  coupled  with  a 
courteous  intimation  that  unless  the  amount  was 
paid  within  seven  days  iegal  proceedings  would 
he  taken.  In  other  wcrds,  the  County  Council 
consider  that  it  was  necessary,  forsooth,  (hit  two 
separate  surveyors  should  1  e  employed  on  this 
(riding  matter,  at  a  cost  amounting  altogether  to 
£3  ."is.,  or  nearly  SO'  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
expended  on  repairs  !     Comment  is  needlcfe. 

No  doubt  it  might  be  retorted  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Couoeil  that  the  Act  provides  for  such 
expenditure.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  Act. 
But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  countenance 
such  proceedings  as  these. — We  are,  &c., 

Qt-AVLE    AND    OlVRY. 

15,  Arundel -street,  W.C,  Oc.  7. 
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QVESTIOXS. 

[12010.]— Smoked  Bricks.— Smoked  bricks  taken 
from  an  old  chimney  Hue  have  been  built  in  on  the  inside 
of  new  house  walls,  and  I  am  afraid  the  smoke  will  show 
it-elf  through  the  pla&ter  and  spoil  any  decoration  put 
thereon.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  tell 
me  of  a  remeily  that  will  kill  the  sm  )ke  stains  in  the 
bricks.— J.  T.  G. 

[12011. ]-Electiic  ■LightiDgr.-I  have  to  light  a 
eood-sized  house  in  the  country,  requiring  aboutoJScp. 
lights,  33  of  which  would  be  in  use  at  once,  or  about  3  *. 
Heing  only  an  amateur  and  not  able  to  incur  expense  of 
a  large  battery  of  accumulators,  I  propose  using  23. P. 
oil-engine  and  a  second-hand  dynamo  rated  at  25amp. 
55v  I  should  be  obliged  by  any  criticism  of  my  estimate, 
also  by  information  ou  the  following  points  ;  1.  Can  I  use 
Nernst  lamps,  and  are  they  reliable  .'  2.  Can  I  charge  a 
small  1  lOOamp.-hour)  battery  of  30  cells  while  drawing  off 
cun-ent  from  it  -  i.e.,  use  it  merely  as  a  regulator  .'  3. 
Can  I  use  any  electric  governor  on  oil-engine,  .so  as  to  cut 
off  power  when  load  is  lightened  .'  4.  What  is  the  simplest 
switch-board,  embodying  all  essentials,  and  where  can  I 
get  information  as  to  instruction  and  wiring  generally  .' 
5.  Del  need  a  compound-wound  dynamo?  6.  Would  a 
car  motor  be  reliable  enough  for  daily  wear?  7.  Can  I 
provide  for  upstair  lights  after  engine  stops  by  little  lOv. 
lights  and  accumulators  in  each  room,  say  six  sets, 
instead  of  setting  up  an  accumulator  battery  ?—Dv.vamo. 

[12012.1— Level. — Will  anyone  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  and  adjusting  surveying  instruments  give  me  a 
simple  method  of  putting  m  adjustment  an  ordinary 
dumpy  surveying  level,  and  of  proving  when  so  adjusted 
that  it  is  correct  ?— Doaev. 


In  addition  to  the  30,000  which  is  being  spent  by 
the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway  Company 
on  rebuilding  the  quay-walls,  raising  the  crane 
foundations, and  erecting  anew  50-ton  crane  at  the 
pier-head  ))erths  at  Troon  Harbour,  a  sum  of  £5,000 
is  being  expended  on  a  hydraulic  system  of  waggon 
haulage. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on 
Monday,  of  the  Governors  of  the  Durham  University 
College,  it  was  reported  that  £.')0,000  had  beeu 
raised,  which  would  enable  the  council  to  complete 
the  College  buildings  (with  the  exception  of  the 
central  tovrar),  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Lord 
Armstrong,  and  to  erect  a  statue  of  him  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Natural  History  Society's  Museum, 
Iv'ewcistle.  The  work  of  completing  the  buildings 
is  to  be  undertaken  without  delay. 

The  memorial  to  the  Ute  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen, 
newspaper  proprietor,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  for 
many  years  Member  of  Parliament  for  that  city, 
will  take  the  form  of  a  statue  to  be  erected  iu  New- 
■castle.    The  sum  aimed  at  is  £3,500. 

At  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Southport,  onSanday,  a 
memorial  window  was  unveiled.  Iu  the  winaow 
is  depicted  the  "  Call  of  St.  Andrew  "  by  the  Like 
of  Galilee,  the  design  being  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Moore,  of 
London,  with  Mr.  W.  Gdoee  Scott,  F.E.I.B.A.,  of 
London,  as  advisory  architect. 

The  new  London  and  North- Western  Riilway 
Company's  line  from  Leigh,  via  Park-lane,  to 
Wigan  and  Blackpool  was  opened  on  the  lat  inst. 

A  new  police  station  which  has  been  erected  in 
Mill-street.  Bradford,  Manchester,  was  opened  ou 
Friday.  The  station  has  cost  £25,000,  and  will  take 
the  place  of  the  old  headquarters  of  the  C  Division 
iu  Fairfiald-street,  as  well  as  of  several  substations. 
The  building  contains  separate  departments  for 
police  and  firemen,  and  housing  accommodation  for 
several  men  of  both  forces.  In  the  police  depart- 
ment there  are  thirteen  cells,  and  these,  like  the  rest 
of  the  building,  are  lighted  by  electricity.  It  has 
been  built  from  plans  by  Mr.  H.  Price,  the  city 
architect. 

A  steadier  tone  characterised  the  miiket  at 
Tokeuhouse-yard  Mart  last  week,  and  though  the 
uumber  of  properties  was  not  large,  there  was  a 
general  improvement.  The  most  important  dealing 
was  with  the  Windsor  Racecourse,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  122  acres,  and  held  for  nineteen  years  at  a 
rental  of  £700,  which  sold  for  £22,000.  The  sales 
at  the  Mart  during  the  week  amounted  to  £67,637. 
For  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  the  figures 
were  £5S,376. 

A  memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Sir  Frank  Green, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  during  the  year  1900-1901, 
was  unveiled  on  Monday  at  the  church  of  .St.  James, 
Garlickhithe.  The  tablet,  which  is  of  Verona 
marble,  is  set  in  a  framework  of  alabaster,  adorned 
with  carving  and  gilding.  A'>ove  the  tablet  are  the 
arms  and  crest  of  the  late  Sir  Frank  Green. 

A  bronze  statue  of  the  late  CJ  leen  Victoria  is  to 
he  erected  in  front  of  the  Riyal  Mditary  Academy, 
Woolwich.  The  statue  wdl  be  8ft.  high,  mounted 
upon  a  red  polished  granite  pedestal,  decorated  on 
'he  four  sides  with  bronze  reliefs,  depicting  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  the  four  several  engagements, 
'Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny,  Afghanistan,  and  South 
Africa."  Mr.  Henry  Price  h  is  been  commissioned 
to  execute  the  work. 


SEPLJES. 

[12002.]— Norwich.-By  an  obvious  slip,  your  corre- 
spondent "E.  W.  H.  P.."  in  his  most  interesting  sketch 
of  Norwich  (Sept.  181  refers  to  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  as  the  architect  for  the  new  E.C.  Cathedral 
in  St.  Giles'  at  that  city.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
great  architect  in  question's  talented  son  and  namesake, 
the  late  George  Gilbert  Scott,  F.S.A.  (who  also  designed 
the  clever  church  of  All  Hallows,  Pepper-street,  South- 
wark,  S.E.;.  who  was  the  architect  of  the  exceptionally 
fine  edifice  in  question ;  and  it  was  under  him  the  works 
were  commenced  and  continued  until  his  lamented  and  all- 
too-early  death.  The  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  perhaps  the 
greatest  power  and  or^anisingarchitectof  the  last  century; 
George  Edmund  Street,  R.A..  the  hardest  working  and 
quickest  drawer  of  details  the  architectural  world  prob- 
ably ever  saw;  and  Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  by  no 
means  the  least  (mark  his  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Rochester-row,  Westminster,  S.W.,  one  of  the  first 
[.V  D.  1850]  of  those  the  great  Gothic  revival  produced, 
and  still  worthily  holding  its  own)  —for  as  a  man  he  was 
a<  sweet  in  disposition  as  he  was  earnest  in  his  work. 
These,  then,  were  three  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
their  profession  who  steadily  reaiained— throughout  the 
whole  of  their  respective  careers — faithful  to  the  Mother 
Church  of  England.  Architects,  admittedly  equally 
endowed,  devoted  their  talents  to  R,C.  work— (we  recall 
the  names  of  Pugin,  Hadfield,  Hansom,  Goldie.  and 
others) — with  much  brilliant  success  in  that  particular 
sphere.  The  names  of  Scott.  Street,  and  Ferrey,  however, 
will  always  be  a.ssociated  with  Anglican,  and  'wt  Roman, 
ecclesiastical  work.-  -Harry  Hems. 

[12008.]— Normandy.— The  cost  of  living  at  good 
second-rate  hotels  in  Cherbourg  is  6  francs  a  day,  inclu- 
sive (not  exclusive)  of  wine.  The  particular  hotel  men- 
tioned in  my  notes  last  week  (the  Hotel  de  Paris)  faces 
the  Umy,  and  is  largely  patronised  for  their  meals  by 
officers  of  the  garrison.  Travellers  who  may  stay  there 
do  not  fail  to  notice  the  capital  old  handrail  (late  18th 
century  work)  that  winds  story  after  story  most  grace- 
fully up  the  tall,  narrow  staircase,  and  is  excellently 
moulded  to  suit  the  grasp  of  those  using  it. — Harry 
Hems. 


The  members  of  the  water  committee  of  the  city 
council  of  Birmingham,  accompanied  by  the  engi- 
neer, Mr.  Mansergh,  visited  Wales  on  Friday  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Liverpool  waterworks 
at  Lake  Vyrnwy  and  Birmingham's  new  sources  of 
supply  in  the  Elan  Valley.  On  arriving  at  Llan- 
fyllin,  the  committee  drove  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  to  Lake  Vyrnwy,  the  district  from  which 
Liverpool  obtains  its  water.  In  the  afternoon  they 
visited  the  works,  and  remained  the  night  at 
Vyrnwy.  On  Saturday  morning  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Beravader,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
inspected  the  filter-beds  and  other  works  at  the  end 
of  Elan  Valley. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  Mr.  Horncastle,  the  Chief  Commoner, 
stated  that  a  portion  of  the  Roman  external  wall 
which  went  round  the  City,  and  was  of  the  date  of 
the  5th  century,  had  been  brought  to  light  during 
the  excavations  at  the  Sessions  House  in  the  Old 
Biiley,  and  was  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  excavations  had  also  revealed  at  the 
north  end  of  the  site  an  archway,  which  was  appa- 
rently a  portion  of  a  subterranean  passage-way, 
which  at  one  time  connected  New -Gate,  biult  about 
1100,  and  the  gaol. 

At  the  Islington  Town-hall,  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
H.Percy  Bjulnois,  M.Inst  C.F,.,  held  an  inquiry 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to 
the  views  of  the  inhabitants  ou  the  memorial  of  the 
Islington  Borough  Council  praying  that  the  Norfolk- 
square  area  in  the  Essex-road,  originally  cleared 
ten  years  ago  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  under 
Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  might  be  kept  as  an  open  space. 


LEGAL   INTELLIQENOE. 

SEEIO0J  Charge  agaixst  a  Bcildee. — At  the 
West  London  Police-court  on  Saturday,  Henry 
George  Carey,  49,  a  builder,  of  6,  Windsor-place, 
Lower  Weston,  Bath,  and  Mary  Carey,  36,  his  wife, 
were  charged,  on  remand,  with  obtaining  money  by 
fraud  from  various  tradesmen  in  Chiswick.  Mr. 
Hanson,  who  prosecuted,  stated  that  the  defendants 
formerly  Uved  at  Chiswick,  and  had  an  account  at 
the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank.  That  account 
was  exhausted  in  June,  and  since  then  they  had 
been  spreading  a  flood  of  worthless  cheques  over  the 
district.  Iu  the  end  they  went  away,  and,  a 
warrant  having  been  obtained,  they  were  arrested 
at  Bath.  Five  witnesses,  all  shopkeepers,  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  female  defendant  gave 
them  cheques  in  payment  for  goods  purchased. 
Each  cheque  was  of  a  higher  value  than  the  price  of 
the  goods,  and  the  accused  received  the  balance  in 
cash.  Most  of  the  witnesses  admitted  that  the 
defendants  had  on  previous  occasions  presented 
valid  cheques  in  payment  of  accounts.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Birker,  manager  of  the  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank,  Chiswick  Branch,  stated  that  the  male 
defendant  had  an  account  at  the  bank  from 
November,  1902,  to  June,  1903,  when  it  became  ex- 
hausted. In  all  seventeen  cheques  had  been 
returned  by  the  bank.  Ou  August  U  the  female 
defendant  paid  in  £22,  and  on  the  following  day 
drew  it  all  out,  and  since  then  the  bank  had  had  no 
dealings  with  the  accused.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Pierron, 
who  defended,  the  witness  stated  that  in  all  £1,100 
was  paid  into  the  account  by  the  defendants  from 
November,  1902,  to  May  of  the  following  year. 
Mr.  Pierron  said  Mr.  Carey  was  expecting  money 
from  a  contract  at  Windsor,  and  would  in  time  have 
met  all  the  cheques.  The  magistrate  committed  the 
prisoners  for  trial. 

Aebiteation'  at  Headley,  Hants.  —  At  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  Westminster,  on  Friday, 
before  Mr.  A.  L.  Ryde,  sole  arbitrator,  the  claim 
was  heard  of  Professor  Sonnenschein,  of  Birming- 
ham University,  against  the  War  Department,  m 
regard  to  a  portion  of  land  situated  at  Headley, 
which  the  War  Office  is  compulsorily  acquiring  lor 
the  purpose  of  the  erection  of  barracks,  and  the 
training  of  troops  near  Borden  (jamp,  Wolmer 
Forest,  Hampshire.  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  appeared 
for  the  claimant,  and  Mr.  Noble  for  the  War  Office. 
The  claim  was  for  £1,073,  but  after  a  consultation 
between  counsel  it  was  announced  that  a  settlement 
had  been  arrived  at,  the  claimant  obtaining  £1,875. 


CHIPS. 

The  town  council  of  Inverness  elected,  on  Monday, 
Mr.  John  F.  Smith,  of  Wolverhampton,  as  borough 
engineer  and  surveyor.  ^ 

The  joint  drainage  committee  of  Tottenham  and 
Wood  Green  are  having  a  brick  sewer  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  £27,000.  Messrs.  B.  Cooke  and  Co.  are 
the  contractors,  and  the  engineers  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Murphy  and  W.  H.  Prescott. 

The  Scottish  Court  of  Session  having  sanctioned 
the  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  College  to  permit  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  governor  by  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
board  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson, 
F.R  I.B.A.,  as  the  representative  of  the  Institute. 

The  memorial  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  EUi»,  ; 
M.P.,  which  has  been  erected  in  the  High-street  of 
Bala,  was  unveiled  on  Wednesday.    It  stands  on  a,  ; 
pedestal  10ft.  in  height,  and  has  been  executed  in 
bronze  by  Mr.  W.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A. 

On  Saturday  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  dedi- 
cated a  new  chancel  screen  which  has  just  been 
erected  in  St.  John's  Church,  Leicester.  The  screen 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunning,  the  donors  of 
a  peal  of  bells  recently  placed  in  the  tower  of  thin 
church  at  the  cost  of  £1,000.  The  screen,  which 
measures  17ft.  between  the  chancel  arch  piers,  is  of 
wrought  iron,  and  is  mounted  upon  a  base  and 
steps  of  marble,  of  polished  Belgian  black  and 
verde  antico  marbles.  Above  the  screen  is  a  cross. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed  from 
designs  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lijhr,  by  Messrs.  Thomas. 
Brawn,  of  Birmingham. 

In  our  account  of  the  opening,  by  the  Bishop  ol 
Durham,  of  St.  Chad's  Church,  Gateshead,  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  Emley 
and  Sons,  Limited,  which  included  the  paving  of  the 
whole  of  the  aisles  in  stone  and  marble  squares,  ana 
of  the  sanctuary  in  costly  and  highly  polisheq 
marbles,  the  polished  marble  steps  in  the  sanctuary 
and  the  door  and  marble  steps  in  morning  chapel 
The  name  of  the  donor  was  not  Messrs.  Easton,  bu 
Miss  Easton. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  in  last  week  memorii 
stones  were  laid  in  connection  with  the  enlargemeu 
of  the  Copperhouse  Wesleyan  Sunday-school,  Hayle 
A  new  wing  20ft.  by  22tt.  is  being  added  to  th 
north  side  of  the  present  schooboom.  Mr.  S.  Hil 
of  Redruth,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  R.  Harri 
and  W.  Chmn  are  the  contractors.  ; 
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THE    CltOFT,    ETCniXGIt.VM,    Sl'SSEX. 

IThis  house  was  built  last  year  for  Mr.  T.  B. 
iHomblower,  on  a  charming  site  of  some  twelve 
lacres,  about  one  mile  from  Etchingham  on  the 
Isouth  side  of  the  Burwash-road.  The  land  slopes 
Itowards  the  south,  and  commands  views  over  a 
Iwide  stretch  of  country.  In  addition  to  the 
laccommodation  shown  upon  the  ground  lloor  there 
lis  a  lower  floor  extending  over  the  whole  area, 
Iwhich  is  well  lighted,  owing  to  the  rapid  fall  in 
Ithe  ground,  and  contains  a  large  gunroom,  a 
Iworkroom,  dairy,  ic.  Un  the  upper  floors  are 
Iteubed  and  dressing-iooms.  The  house  is  built 
lof  red  bricks,  with  Doulting  stone  for  the  main 
lentrance,  kc,  and  the  root  is  covered  with  South- 
ountrj'  tiles.  The  hall,  which  is  30ft.  by  ISft., 
|vith  a  large  bay  window  and  a  fireplace  recess  in 
ddition,  has  oak  beams  and  doors  and  an  oak 

lloor.  There  is  a  verandah -balcony  at  the 
|ground-floor  level  ^\■ith  a  flight  of  steps  to  the 

garden  level.  Mr.  A.  H.  White,  of  St.  Leonards, 
Iwas  the  builder,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  George 
IHomblower,  F.K.I.B.A.,  of  London.  The  draw- 
ling now  illustrated  was  by  Mr.  T.  Frank  Green, 
land  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 

Tl"NIUai)aE    WELLS    GEXEItAL    HOSPITAL. 

IThe  large  addition  to  this  building,  for  which 
Plr.  H.  Percy   Adams,  AVoburn-place,   Kussell- 
Bquare,  London,  is  thcarchitect,  comprises  entirely 
new  wards  tor  all  the  patients.     The  existing  old 
hospital  will  be  utilised  solely  for  administration 
purposes,  and    contains    all    the    rooms   for  the 
Committee,  medical  officers,  matron,  nurses,  and 
bervants,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  department  and 
pooms  for  the  hot  water  and  heating  plant.     The 
Q9W  out-patient  department  is  at  one  corner  of 
■the  site,  and  entered  by  separate  entrance  from 
|the  goods-station  road,  and  contains  consulting 
ooms,  ex;:imination  rooms,  large  waiting-hiU  for 
patients  ;    above  the  consulting  rooms  and  dis- 
■pensary  (accessible  for  both  out  and  in  patients) 
Ijs'built  the  new  children's  ward,  the  cost  of  which 
IMS  been   defrayed  by  a   special  fund  raised  in 
P™ory.  of  the  late  Queen's  Jubilee.     This  ward 
|will  be  a  special  feature  of  the  hospital,  as  the 
TOUs  are  to  be  tiled  with   picture   tiles   telling 
nuraery  tales.     The   wards    are    built   with   the 
_        wmdows    east    and    west,   and   the   large 
mdows  at  the  end  almost  due  south.     Exter- 
nally the  buildings  are  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
Hressings  and  tile  roofs.     Jlessrs.  Jarvis  and  Son, 
■Df  Tunbridge  Wells,   are  carrying  out  the  con- 
itoact  of  about  £22,000,  the  clerk  of  works  being 
|Mr.  H.  A.  Taylor.  ° 

XIXC'S    LTXX    CiRAMM.iR    SCHOOL. 

irsB  drawing  by  Mr.  Basil    Champneys,  which 
r*  Illustrate  to-day,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 


Academy  this  last  season.  It  shows  the  design 
which  was  made  for  a  site  in  King's  Lynn  town  : 
but  since  then  the  site  has  been  altered,  neces- 
sitating many  ohanges  in  the  scheme,  so  that  the 
drawing  must  be  considered  in  this  light. 

ST.    tail's  CHl'RCn,    LAXnORE. 

This  church,  which  is  now  almost  completed, 
will  seat  600  adults,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  with  organ- 
chamber  and  clergy  vestry,  the  choir  vestry 
being  placed  in  the  basement.  The  site  slopes 
considerably  from  west  to  east,  and  the  space 
underneath  has  been  utiUsei  tor  a  schoolroom 
and  classrooms.  It  is  built  of  thin-coursed  grey 
Pennant  stone  from  the  Neath  quarries,  and  red 
HoUington  stone  has  been  used  for  the  dressings 
and  tracery.  The  church  is  lined  throughout 
with  green  I  iuarella  stone.  The  roof  is  open  to 
the  apex,  and  the  chancel  is  boarded  and  panelled, 
with  moulded  ribs,  with  carved  and  gilded  pater:i' 
at  the  intersection,  the  main  ribs  being  carried  on 
carved  and  decorated  corbels.  It  is  seated 
with  chairs,  and  the  choir-staUs  are  executed  in 
Austrian  oak.  The  contract  was  let  to  Messrs. 
Wea\er  Brothers,  of  Manselton,  Swansea,  for 
£7,000.  _  Mr.  Bruce  Vaughan,  of  Cardiff,  was 
the  architect. 


COTTAGES   .VT    LONG   XEWTOV. 

The  sketch  for  the  above  was  in  this  year's 
Rjyal  Academy,  and  is  for  the  rebuilding  of 
certain  cottages  which  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry recently  acquired  at  Long  Newton,  the 
gieater  part  of  which  is  his  property.  A  little 
delay  is  being  caused  with  the  commencement  of 
the  work  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  temporary 
cottages  for  the  tenants,  which  have  his  lord- 
ship's great  consideration.  The  buildings  will 
be  carried  out  in  pressed  brick,  stucco,  and  green 
slates,  and  are  situated  between  the  church  and 
school,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  village  appear- 
ance, and  face  the  high-road  between  Stockton 
and  Darlington.  Jlessrs.  Harrison  and  Hunter, 
of  Stockton-on-Tees,  are  the  architects,  who  have 
also  various  farm  buildings  and  other  properties 
rebuilding  on  Lord  Londonderry's  Long  Newton 
Estate. 

BILLIARD    ROOM,    BVRXHOLM,    YORK. 

This  room  is  from  the  design  of  Jlr.  Arthur  J. 
Penty,  of  ElHaghani  House,  Arundel-street,  W.C. 
It  was  executed  in  oak  with  ebony  panels  over 
the  chimney-piece.  The  carving  is  by  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Jlilburn,  of  York.  The  drawing  was  ex- 
hibited in  this  year's  Academy. 

DESIGN   FOR   ENTRANCE    TO    A    PUBLIC    BUILDING. 

Mr.  Edward  C'ratney,  of  Willington-on-Tyne, 
is  the  author  of  this  design  for  a  doorway  to  a 
public  building,  which  has  some  degree  of  sug- 
gestiveness  about  it,  with  the  recessed  balcony 
above  the  porch,  into  which  the  steps  extend. 
There  is  but  very  little  space  to  accommodate 
expanding  iron  gate  grilles  behind  the  flanking 
columns  of  this  porch,  though  these  could  be 
managed  perhaps.  Gjtesof  some  kind  are  neces- 
sary to  exclude  persons  from  intruding  at  night, 
presuming  thit  the  building  is  open  to  the  street. 
Gates  of  this  character  do  not  look  monumental 
in  style,  and  seem  somewhit  out  of  keeping  with 
such  an  entrance. 

NORMAN     DOOR,    KIRTLING. 

The  ancient  church  of  Kirtling,  about  5^  miles 
from  Newmarket,  still  retains  several  features  of 
its  Norman  origin — notablj-  the  fine  doorway, 
which  forms  the  inner  entrance  to  the  south 
porch,  which  is  ttill  in  excellent  preservation,  the 
moulding  and  carving  being  exceptionally  clear, 
including  a  grotesque  figure  of  I  he  Virgin  over 
the  doorhead.  The  church  contains  several  monu- 
ments of  the  North  family,  the  ancient  seat  of 
whom  adjoins  the  church,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
moat ;  but  only  the  main  tower  now  stands  to 
mark  the  site  of  what  formerly  was  an  extensive 
Baronial  re:^idence.  Ceiil  G.  Rayxer. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cardiff.  —  The  council  of  the  T'niversity 
College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  at  a 
special  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Alfred  Thomas, 
JI.P.,  presiding,  received  a  report  from  Sir  R. 
Ilowand  Anderson,  the  assessor  appointed  to 
consider  plans  of  college  buildings  sent  in  by 
competing  architects.  On  the  assessor's  recom- 
mendation the  council  unanimously  selected  plans 
and  designs  by  Mr.  William  Douglas  CariJe, 
F.S.A.,  of  Whitehall-place,  London,  who,  under 
the  terms  of  the  competition,  becomes  architect  of 
the  proposed  buildings,  and,  it  they  are  not  begun 
within  three  years,  is  entitled  to  a  premium  of 
200gs.  The  buildings,  for  which  a  site  has  been 
given  by  the  Cardiff  Corporation  in  Cathay's 
Park,  where  a  town-hall,  law-courts,  and  other 
public  premises  are  now  being  erected,  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  £22-l,3.')5.  The  general  scheme  is 
to  group  around  a  great  court  various  blocks  of 
buildings,  but  the  court  will  not  be  entirely  sur- 
rounded. The  area  of  the  court  is  .52,000sq.ft. 
The  blocks  are  arranged  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  arts  department,  the  Viriamu  Jones 
memorial  research  laboratory,  public  health 
department,  library,  physics  wing,  women's 
department,  and  a  great  hall  to  seat  1,190  persons. 
Tne  whole  structure  is  designed  to  be  architec- 
turally in  harmony  with  the  other  public  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity.  The  scheme  permits  of  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  in  sections,  and  the 
proposal  is  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
arts  department,  and  to  postpone  the  building  of 
the  remaining  blocks,  estimated  to  cost  £140,9-12, 
until  funds  are  available.  The  college  building 
fund  at  present  amounts  to  £70,000.  The  Cardiff 
Town  Council,  at  a  meeting  on  the  same  day, 
directed  that  £6,000  promised  towards  the  cost  of 
building  the  registry  of  the  University  of  Wales 
on  a  site  in  Cathay's  Park,  also  given  by  the 
corporation,  be  forthwith  paid  over  in  one  sum  to 
the  university  authorities. 

Li-\'ERi'OOL. — At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday 
of  the  City  Council,  the  Baths  Committee  sub- 
mitted the  following  recommendation: — "That 
the  design  for  the  erection  of  baths  on  the 
George's  Dock  site  marked  No.  6  be  approved, 
subject  to  the  elevations  and  treatment  of  open 
space  being  amended  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Baths  Committee,  and  that  the  author  of  the 
design,  Jlr.  Alfred  Saxon  Snell,  F.R.I.B.A., 
22,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancerj-  -  lane, 
London,  be  engaged  to  carry  out  the  scheme, 
and  that  he  be  paid  a  commission  of  £-5  per 
centum  upon  the  original  contract  price  of  the 
building,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
conditions  of  the  competition,  and  that  an  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of  £75,000  to 
carry  out  the  work."  The  recommendation  was 
adopted.  The  designs  were  on  view  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  Room  No.  ol.  Central  Technical 
School,  Byrom-street,  Liverpool. 


An  inquiry  was  held  at  Leeds  Town  Hall,  on 
Friday,  by  Col.  A.  G.  Durnford,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  with  reference  to  an 
application  of  the  corporation  for  powers  to  borrow 
£220,000  in  respect  ot  electric  lighting  works. 

An  infirmary  ward  has  been  added  to  the  work- 
house at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  total  cost  is 
about  £1, .500,  or  about  £18  per  bed.  Messrs.  New- 
combe  and  Newcombe,  of  Newcastle,  are  the  archi- 
tects ;  whilst  the  furnishings  were  seen  to  by  Mr. 
Ilobson  and  Sons,  Northumberland-street.  The  new 
ward  was  decorated  by  Mr.  Motfatt. 


CHIPS. 

Nine  stained -glass  windows  have  been  placed  in 
Bishop  liussell's  Chapel  on  the  north  side  ot  Liucoln 
Cathedral,  corresponding  with  those  in  Bishop 
Fleming's  Chapel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  minster. 
The  new  windows  chiefly  bear  the  names  and  arms  of 
sub-deans,  and  the  design  in  each  instance  is  an 
angel  with  outspread  wmgs  supporting  a  shield, 
with  the  arms  encircled  with  colouring. 

The  town  council  of  Brighton  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Governmeat  Board  to  the 
borrowing  of  £1,361  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  Aquarium  estate. 

The  condition  of  the  steelwork  in  a  number  of 
Chicago  office  buildings  was  iuvest'gited  some  time 
ago  by  a  number  of  architects.  Mr.  C.  T,  Purdy 
states  that  all  the  steel  was  found  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition.  The  examination  showed  con- 
clusively that  if  reasonably  good  care  is  exercised, 
structural  iron  in  building  work  will  not  corrode. 
It  also  particularly  emphasises  the  value  of  cement 
mortar  in  contact  with  iron  as  a  preservative  agent. 

In  the  syllabus  of  the  new  school  of  architecture 
promoted  by  the  newly-constructed  Victorian  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Manchester  municipal  schools  of  technology  and 
art  and  the  Bianchester  Society  ot  Architects,  the 
students,  under  Professor  S.  H.  Capper,  have  a 
first- year  course  indicated  for  such  as  intend  to 
proceed  to  the  Victoria  I'uiversity  degree  in  the 
honours  school  of  architecture.  In  a  university 
course,  however,  which  provides  a  complete  educa- 
tion on  the  theoretic  and  academic  side,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  professional 
training  which  practical  employment  in  offices  of 
works  must  give. 
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WAXES  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABY 
MATTERS. 

St.  Helex's  Watee  Supi'LY.— The  new  pump- 
ing station  at  Mailing,  near  Ormskirk,  which  has 
been  proviJed  by  the  St.  Helen's  Corporation  as  an 
additional  source  of  water  supply,  was  formally 
opened  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Helen's  ou  Oct.  1.  The 
new  pumping  station  includes  two  boreholes,  each 
2i'm.  diam.  and  oGOft.  deep,  with  horizontal  com- 
pound engine,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lackland,  the 
borough  water  engineer,  and  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Robinson,  Cooks,  and  Co.,  of  St.  Helena. 
The  contract  for  the  boreholes  was  let  to  Messrs. 
Timmins  and  Son,  of  Runcorn,  and  for  the  work 
generally  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Stirhng,  of  Bootle, 
were  the  contractors.  From  the  Melling  station  an 
ISin.  main  runs  to  the  Knowsley  station,  where  it 
joinsa21in.  main  to  Brown  Edge,  Thatto  Heath, 
where  the  corporation  water-softening  works  and 
reservoir  are  situated.  The  distance  from  Melling 
to  Brown  Kdge  is  close  upon  ten  miles.  The  water- 
softening  works  are  capable  of  dealing  with  2J 
million  gallons  daily,  and  the  softened  water  flows 
therefrom  into  a  covered  reservoir  holding  2  million 
gallons ;  but  a  much  larger  storage  reservoir,  with  a 
holding  capacity  of  10  million  gallons,  is  now  in 
course  of  construction  on  adjoining  land. 

ToKaxTAT  Watee  Supply.— The  Mayor  of  Tor- 
quay and  the  members  of  the  Corporation  journeyed 
to  Trenchford  on  Thursday  in  last  week  to  in- 
augurate important  works  of  construction,  in  con- 
nection with  the  town's  moorland  water  supply. 
The  scheme  of  extension  upon  which  the  Council 
now  enters  consists  of  the  construction  of  a  new  re- 
servoiratTrenchford,  sanction  forwhich  was  obtained 
only  a  few  months  ago.  The  reservoir  will  have  a 
cipacity  of  about  200,000,000  gallons,  and  cover  an 
area  of  thirty  acres.  The  greatest  depth  of  water 
it  will  contain  will  be  50ft.,  while  from  the  founda- 
tions to  the  top  of  the  embankment  there  will  be  a 
depth  of  80ft.  The  present  roads  running  up  the 
valley  will  be  submerged  and  diverted.  The  width 
of  the  embankment  at  the  summit  will  be  20 ft., 
and  at  the  base  300ft.  The  dam  will  be  made  with 
a  concrete  core  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
above  with  a  clay  core  backed  with  earth.  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  £22,000,  and  the 
reservoir  with  be  constructed  by  the  corpoiation 
itself,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  water 
engineer,  Mr.  S.  C.  Chapman. 

Flush  Taxes  foe  Sewaqe. — The  session  of  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Eugineers'  Society  was  opened 
by  an  address,  on  Friday  night,  in  Caxton  Hill, 
AVestminster,  when  the  president,  Mr.  A.  Hanssen, 
chose  as  his  topic  "  Flush  Tanks."  He  considered 
that  the  great  epidemics  of  cholera  in  the  middle  of 
last  century  were  really  blessings  in  disguisa,  beciuse 
they  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  epidemics  was  the  pollution  of 
the  subsoil,  and  that  all  organic  impurities  and  all 
waste  products  utilised  as  manure  was  got  rid  of  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  After  references  to  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  and  what  they  had  been  in  the 
past,  he  attributed  to  the  sanitary  authorities  of 
Westminster  and  Marylebone  the  knowledge  which 
they  now  possessed  of  what  smitary  sewers  should 
be— namely,  that  they  should  be  watertight,  and 
laid  at  such  a  gradient  that  the  sewage  would  flow 
through  them  with  the  velocity  of  about  2-50tt.  per 
second.  There  were  three  classes  of  tanks:- (1) 
Those  fitted  with  mechanical  motions,  such  as  deep 
basins,  used  either  alone  for  the  whole  flush,  or 
together  with  a  siphon  for  separating  the  action  of 
the  same ;  (2)  tanks  with  vacuum  siphons  where  the 
tank  was  discharged  by  producing  a  slight  vacuum 
in  the  descending  leg  of  the  siphon  by  means  of  a 
thin  stream  of  water  overflowing  from  the  tank  and 
falling  through  it.  The  water  seat  at  the  foot  of 
the  descending  leg  of  the  siphon  in  that  case  was 
seldom  more  than  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
(3)  Tanks  with  plenum  siphons,  where  the  outfit 
pipe  was  provided  with  a  deep  water-seal,  some- 
times as  much  as  3Gin.  deep,  and  the  tank  was  filled 
with  water  to  a  corresponding  height  above  the  top 
of  the  siphon ;  the  discharge  took  place  when  the 
air  inclosed  and  compressed  in  the  siphon  by  the 
action  of  the  water  in  the  tank  was  allowed  to 
escape,  either  by  means  of  a  vent  pipe  or  by  forcing 
the  water  seal.  All  three  types  were  in  th's  market, 
and  used  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Skeqxess.— On  Friday  CJ.  A.  G.  Damtord, 
E  E.,  Locil  Government  inspector,  conducted  an 
inquiry  at  Skegness  concerning  the  urban  council's 
application  to  borrow  £10,363  for  new  sewerage 
works.  The  scheme  was  explained  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Elliott,  A.M.I.C.E.,  representing  the  engineers, 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Brown,  of  Nottingham,  anl 
consists  of  new  bacterial  purification  works,  addi- 
tional pumping  station,  and  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions to  the  sewerage,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  district.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition. 

A  boys'  clubhouse  in  St.  Werburgh's,  Bristol,  was 
formally  opened  on  Saturday.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Paul  and  James,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Bennett,  of  Penny  well-road,  Bristol. 


STATUES,    MEMORIALS,    &c. 

Cadeleigii,  Devox.  —  In  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  Cadeleigh,  has  just  been  restored  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Jacobean  sculpture.  Under  a 
richly-wrought  canopy  are  two  recumbent  effigies 
of  Sir  Symon  and  Lady  Leach  (of  1700)  and  kneel- 
ing figures  of  their  nine  children.  The  inscription 
is  as  follows: — "Here  lye  the  bodyes  of  S.  Symon 
Leach,  Knight,  son  of  Symon  Leach,  of  Crediton, 
and  of  Lady  Catherin  Leach,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  TuberviUe,  of  Crediton,  Esq.,  whose  true 
affection  in  religious  wedlock  caused  their  desire  to 
make  their  bed  together  in  the  dust."  In  March, 
1901,  Mr.  Prescott  Row,  secretary  of  the  Homeland 
Association,  heard  by  accident  that  the  monument, 
which  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  was  about  to  be 
removed  from  the  church.  He  wrote  to  the  daily 
Press  suggesting  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  vandalism 
for  so  remarkable  an  example  of  Jacobean  work  to 
be  destroyed.  The  appeal  met  with  a  response; 
but  it  was  not  till  last  week  that  the  restoration 
was  completed.  While  the  work  was  in  progress 
two  sculptured  figures,  supposed  to  represent  St. 
Bartholomew,  were  discovered  m  the  walls  of  the 
tower. 


CHIPS. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  formilly  inaugurated  on 
Wednesday  a  new  crematorium  which  has  been  con- 
structed at  Perry  Birr,  on  the  outskirts  of  Bir- 
mingham. Messrs.  Bateman  and  Bateman,  of 
Birmingham,  are  the  architects. 

The  Earl  of  Northbrook  opened  on  Wednesday  at 
Christchurch,  Hants,  the  new  Technical  Schools, 
built  as  a  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Trie  portrait  of  Sir  John  McDougall,  who  was 
Chaii'man  of  the  London  County  Council  during 
1902-3,  will  be  presented  at  the  County  Hill,  Spring 
Gardens,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  half-past  two,  by  his 
colleagues,  members  of  the  Council.  The  portrait 
is  by  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Watson. 

The  Epping  Forest  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
will  proceed  to-morrow  (Saturday;  to  the  Forest. 
Among  the  works  to  be  inspected  are  a  proposed 
widening  of  a  roadway  at  H  ile  End,  the  widening 
of  Chingford-road,  and  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tions at  Hollow  Pond. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Kensit  Memorial  at  Hamp- 
stead  Cemetery,  which  has  bean  erected  by  the 
London  Council  of  United  Protestant  Societies,  will 
take  place  to-morrow,  Saturday,  at  3  p.m.  Tne 
memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a  plain  obeUsk,  cut  from 
Peterhead  granite,  and  stands  about  16£t.  high. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  recently  confirmed  the 
following  Light  Iliilway  Order  made  by  the  Light 
Railway  Commissioners — viz.,  the  Llandudno  and 
Colwyu  Bay  Light  Riilway  (Deviation  and  Amend- 
ment) Order,  1903,  amending  the  Llandudno  and 
ColwynBay  Light  Railway  Order,  1S9S. 

The  City  Corporation  has  agreed  to  plans  for  the 
building  of  a  crematorium  at  the  City  of  London 
Cemetery  at  Iltord.  at  a  cost  of  £7,000.  The 
foundation-stone  will  be  laid  by  Mr.  R.  W.  E  Iwards, 
chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  recently-op5ned  Pankhurst  Hall  in  St. 
James'-road,  Hightown,  was  on  Monday  the  scene  of 
an  interesting  gathering.  Some  mural  decorations 
have  been  done  by  Miss  Pankhurst,  and  thsir  com- 
pletion was  made  the  occasion  of  an  address  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane.  Enblems  of  the  future  and  of  the 
ideal  have  been  chosen  in  working  out  the  scheme 
of  decoration.  The  entrance-hall  is  adorned  with 
adaptations  of  the  peacock's  feather,  the  lily,  and 
the  rose  ;  and  the  name  of  the  hall  is  given  in  deco- 
rative lettering.  R:)ses  and  clove-apple  trees  for 
knowledge  and  doves  for  peace  are  the  symbolic 
features  in  the  large  hall. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Oakengates  have 
instructed  Mr.  R.  E.  W.  Berrington,  M.Inst.C.E., 
to  proceed  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  new  sewerage 
scheme,  and  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  H. 
HoUoway,  Wolverhampton,  at  £7,897. 

Tne  tramway  system  at  Gateshead  has  just  been 
extended  from  Sheriff  Hdl  to  Wrekenton,  a  distance 
of  Ij  mile.  Mr.  H.  Howley  has  acted  as  managing 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Thompson  as  resident  engineer. 
The  Board  of  Trade  inspection  prior  to  opening  was 
held  by  Colonel  Von  Donop  on  Friday.  The  per- 
manent way  contract  was  performed  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Robson,  the  overhead  work  being  done  by  the 
company  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  P. 
Shannon.    Ths  extension  has  cost  nearly  f  10,000. 

Californian  redwood  has  been  found  useful  in  the 
construction  of  the  big  pipes  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water  to  many  of  the  electric  power  houses 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  These  pipes  are 
built  up  and  banded.  They  cost  less  than  metal 
pipes,  and  are  more  durable.  Radwooi  outlives  all 
other  woods  when  kept  constantly  moist.  Moreover, 
it  burns  much  more  slowly  than  any  other  kind  of 

;  timber  used  for  building  purposes,  as  it  contains  no 

t  inflammable  oil  or  resin. 


A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  i 
Hastings  last  week  into  the  application  of  the  town 
council  for  permission  to  borrow  £2,059  for  sewerage  > 
works,  £250  for  electric  lighting,  and  £438  for  strecbt 
improvements.  \ 

The  directors  of  the  Manchester,  South  Junction,  j 
and  Altrincham  Railway  Co.  have  under  considera- 
tion the  electrification  of  their  line,  which  connects  | 
Manchester  with  Bowdon.  Plans  and  specificationsJ 
are  being  prepared,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  thel 
estimates  the  work  will  be  proceeded  with  without^ 
delay. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  on  Saturday,  dedicated^ 
the  new   church    of    the    Ascension  at  Newtown, 
Malvern,  erected  by  Mrs.  Livingstone  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband.    The  style  is  Early  English.    The  i 
nave  and  choir  will  accommodate  a  congregation  of  ■ 
about  400.    The  tower  contains  a  baptistery,  organ  |i 
chamber,  and  belfry,  in  its  three  successive  stages., 
Externally,    on    the    western  side,  is  a  sculptura" 
representation  of  the  Ascension.    The  instructioosf 
of  the  donor  to  the  architect  were  that  the  very  bestl 
of  materials  should  be  used  throughout. 

Mr.  Henry  Patteson,  of  Middleton  Lodge,  KnutS' 
ford,  and  of  J.  and  H.  Patteson,  3(i,  Oxford-street,  j 
Manchester,  marble  merchants,  who  died  on  August 
20  last,  aged  32  years,  left  estate  valued  at  £13,238 
gross  and  at  £12,499  net. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  city  council  of  Hull  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  forthwith  with  the  town- 
hall,  a  proposal  to  adjourn  consideration  of  the 
question  for  twelve  months  being  defeated  by  23  to 
20  votes. 

The  bust  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
executed  for  the  City  Corporation  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Pegram,  was  unveiled  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council.  It  will  be  placed  per- 
manently in  the  Lobby  of  the  Guildhall. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  bridge  across  the  river  Tay  at  Kinclavea 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  weeks  past.  Th^ 
bridge  will  consist  of  six  concrete  arches,  with 
stone  facings  and  parapets,  and  concrete  coping, 
and  will  have  a  roadway  16ft.  wide.  The  plans 
are  by  Mr.  Harrison,  C.E.,  and  advice  in  their  pre- 
paration was  given  by  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Young,  Limited,  Glasgow. 
The  bridge  is  estimated  to  cost  about  £6,000,  of 
which  sum  the  Perth  County  Council  have  sub- 
scribed £2,600. 

On  Saturday  at  St.  George's,  Elgbaston,  the 
vicar  dedicated  a  new  stained-glass  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Goodman. 
The  window  has  been  erected  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe,  ol 
London.  The  design  is  "  The  Tree  of  Jesse  " — or  a 
representation  of  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  as 
recorded  in  the  1st  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  show- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  His  birth,  of 
the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 

Another  section  of  the  restoration  of  the  Great' 
Priory  Church  of  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  wdS' 
reached  during  last  week,  when  the  long-silent 
peal.ot  bells  in  the  loth  century  western  tower  was 
reopened.  Three  new  bells  have  been  provided,  and 
one  which  was  cracked  has  been  recast,  the  peal 
now  consisting  of  an  octave.  The  easting  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mears  and  S:ainbank,  of 
Whitechapel,  and  the  rehauging  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Day,  of  Eye,  Suft'olk. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  promised  to  bearthej 
cost,  which  is  estimated  at  £15,759,  of  a  library  to 
be  erected  at  West  Derby,  Liverpool. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Drapers'  Chamber  of 
Trade  the  secretary  reported  that  he  had  received 
two  letters  from  the  clerk  of  the  London  County 
Council  asking  if  the  Chamber  had  any  suggestions 
to  make  with  respect  to  the  proposed  general 
amendment  of  the  London  Building  Acts.  The' 
meeting  referred  the  letters  to  the  ParUamentaiyi 
committee. 

Mr.   W.   A.    Ducat,    Local    Government  Board*' 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Wallsend  on  Fridayi.l 
regarding    an    application    of  the   corporation  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £24,177  Is.  lOJ.  for  the  purpoacf 
of  the  main  road  and  private  street  improvements. 

During  the  year  1902,  566  miles  were  added  t' 
the  railway  system  of  India,  bringing  the  tota 
mileage  open  at  the  close  of  the  year  up  to  25,931 , 
The  addition  between  January  1  and  April  30,  1903,J 
of  030  miles  increased  the  total  on  May  1,  1903,  tC; 
26,561  miles,  of  which  14,346  miles  were  on  tJi> 
5ft.  6in.  gauge,  11,247  on  the  metre  or  3ft.  .3|m;J 
gauge,  and  96S  miles  on  the  narrower  gauges. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  lustita 
tion  for  the  session  1903-4  will  be  held  on  Monda;: 
evening,  November  9,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  President 
Mr.  Albert  Bucknill,  delivered  an  opening  addresSj 

The  town  council  of  Macclesfield  have  adopte; 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  R.  E.  W.  Berrington, M.Inst.UlV 
of  Westminster  and  Wolverhampton,  for  the  unl 
provement  of  their  sewage  disposal  works  at  a  coe; 
of  about  £14,000.  i 
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PiiOFEssiii  Beuesfokd  Pite,  F.R.I.B.A.,  de- 
icered  at  the  Leicester  Municipal  School  Art,  on 
lie  -ith  ult.,  the  Brst  ot  a  course  of  lectures  on 
rchitecture.  He  urged  on  students  the  import- 
nce  of  endeavouring  to  think  out  their  problems 
.jt  themselves,  and  to  dismiss  from  their  minds 
U  prejudices  as  to  style.  He  proceeded  to  treat 
he  development  of  architecture,  or  rather  of 
■  building  art,"  rapidly  sketching  the  process  of 
volution,  as  exempliSed  in  the  -work  of  the 
;zyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  In 
inclusion  he  pointed  out  that  English  ideas  in 
rchitecture  were  crystallised  through  the  influence 
f  Italian  priests  and  bishops,  and  through  the 
mpressions  brought  home  by  pilgrims  to  the 
■'.  ist.  In  conclusion  he  pointed  out  that  there 
v.is  without  doubt  a  canon  of  proportion, 
Jherence  to  which  produced  results  that  were 
atisfactory,  and  whatever  views  students  might 
lold  as  to  proportion  in  design  they  would  find 
hat  they  could  net  vary  with  safety  the  propor- 
ions  laid  down  ages  since  by  Vitruvius. 
The  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  at  a  meeting 
n  Friday,  considered  the  report  of  the  special 
rbitration  committee,  which  recommended  that, 
t  possible,  an  agreement  should  be  come  to 
vith  the  Tottenham  and  Eufield  Urban  District 
'ouncils  and  other  minor  urban  authorities  so  as 
0  save  much  of  the  expense  that  would  be  in- 
urrtd  if  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  these  bodies 
lad  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  report  also 
ecommended  approval  of  an  estimate  of  £H,000, 
urther  expenditure  likely  to  be  inc  irred  in  con- 
lection  with  the  arbitration  proceedings.  The 
eport  was  received  and  its  recommendations  were 
ipproved . 

The  Asylums  Conmitteeof  the  London  County 
5i)uncil,   in  their    fourteenth   annual  report  for 
|he  year  ended  March  31,   1903,  state  that  they 
tLVie  once  more  to  chronicle  a  large  increase  in 
ike  number  of  certified  lunatics.     The  disaster  at 
Jjolney  Hatch  Asylum,  when  5 1  inmates  lost  their 
Hires,  is  thus  referred  to  :  — "  The  fire  at  Colney 
mstch  Asylum  on  January  27,  1903,  deprived  us 
M  accommodation  for  300   female  patients.     The 
lotal  destruction  of  the  annexe  demonstrated  the 
anger  attiching  to  temporary  structures  of  this 
hatare.     We  have  only  one  other  structure  built 
d(  entirely  similar  materials — viz.,  the  annexe  at 
panatead  Asylum  (the   Manor  Asylum  and  the 
"aawell  annexe  being  plaster  lined).     With  the 
Approval  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  and  the 
aome  Secretary  we  have  made  alterations  in  the 
lonnecting  corridors  and  otherwise  at  these  build- 
ings which,  we  hope  and  believe,  will  reduce  to  a 
ninimam  any  danger  in  case  of  fire.     We  desire 
here  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of 
■he  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  spontaneously 
placing  198  beds,  mostly  at  their  newly-opened 
aylum  at  Tooting  Bee,  at  our  disposal  imme- 
bfler  the  Colney  Hatch  fire." 

The  deputation   from   Germany,  representing 
he  Central  Benevolent  Institution  for  Workmen 
[a  that  country,  visited  Liverpool  on  Fridiy  and 
pitarday  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  informa- 
tion regarding  the  housing  of  the  working  classes 
I  the  city  and  neighbourhood.     They  were  taken 
Iharge  of  by  the  housing  committee  of  the  corpora- 
Bon,  whose  officials  made  arrangements  for  them 
>  inspect  several  institutions  of  interest,  as  well 
ito  see  what  the  corpontion  have  accomplished 
In  the  way  of  providing  accommodation  for  people 
»ho    have    been    dispossessed    from    insanitary 
Bwellings.    On  Friday  they  visited  Messrs.  Lever 
Brothers'   model   village  of    Port  Sunlight,  and 
plowed  houses  provided  by  the  firm's  employes 
Wid  also  the  many  and  varied  forms  of  recreation 
blaced  at  their  disposal.     A  tour  of  the  soipworks 
Iwas  further  included  in  the  programme,  the  depu- 
ation  being  subsequently  entertained  to  luncheon. 
Subsequently  the   deputation    proceeded   to   the 
Kome  for  Aged  Mariners,  situated  on  the  Cheshire 
Bhore  of  the  Mersey  at  Egremont,  and  on  return- 
Jag  to  Liverpool  paid  visits  of  inspection  to  the 
p)rporation    washhousea    at    B  irrou^hs-gardens, 
»here  they  were  received  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cour', 
ihe  corporation's  engineer  and  chief  superintenl- 
feat  of  baths,  and  to  the  Bevington  House  Iljtel, 
in   institution    conducted    on   the   lines   of   the 
Kowton     Houses    in     London.      Siturday    was 
levoted    to     visiting     the     artisans'    dwellings 
Tected  by  the    corporation  in  several  districts, 
kaown  locally  as  the  demolition  areas.     A  visit 
was  also  paid  to  the  sterilised  milk  depot  con- 
.lucted  under  the  management  of  the  corporation. 


The  deputation  were  afterwards  entertained  to 
luncheon  by  the  Housing  Cunimittee,  and  later 
in  the  afternoon  they  left  for  Glasgow. 

At  Morley  Memorial  College,  Waterloo-road, 
S.E.,  a  series  of  eight  lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  English  tl^othic  architecture,  illustrated 
by  lantern  views,  plans,  and  diagrams,  is  being 
given  on  Monday  evenings  in  connection  with 
the  Archieological  Society.  The  introductory 
address  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening  uy 
Mr.  E.  W.  Harvey  Piper,  who  took  as  his  subject 
"  Norwich  Cathedral,"  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  discoveries  made  during  the  recent 
works  ot  reparation.  Mr.  F.  W.  Reader  occupied 
the  chair.  The  second  lecture  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Dedman  on  Monday  week, 
the  19th  inst.,  his  topic  being  "  The  West  Fronts 
of  Our  Cathedrals,"  and  these  wUl  be  followed 
by  a  half  a  dozen  addresses  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Godmin,  architect,  the  secretary  to  the  Survey 
Committee  ot  London,  who  will  trace  the  growth 
of  English  architecture  from  the  Ilth  to  the  16th 
centuries.  Saturday  afternoon  visits  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  members,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Godman,  to  the  churches  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  Smithfield ;  St.  Saviour,  South wark  ;  St. 
Etheldreda,  Ely-place  ;  and  All  Hallows,  Barking. 

AnE  contractors  justified  in  employing  female 
labour  on  engineering  operations  ?  Considerable 
discussion  took  place  on  Monday  at  a  meeting  of 
Dundee  Harbour  Board  over  the  employment  ot 
women  at  the  works  in  connection  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  eastern  wharf.  A  sub- 
committee reported  that,  in  view  of  the  conditions 
of  the  labour  and  the  opinion  of  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Board  that  there  was  no  clause  in  the 
specifications  to  prevent  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Best  and  Co.,  Leith,  from  employing  any  kind  ot 
labour  they  chose,  they  saw  no  cause  to  interfere. 
Biilie  Melville  moved  the  disapproval  of  the 
report,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  did 
explicitly  state  that  men  were  to  be  employed, 
and  also  because  he  held  the  work  was  entirely 
men's  work.  He  was  certain  that  the  only  con- 
sideration which  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
contractors  for  the  employment  of  women  instead 
ot  men  at  a  particular  section  of  the  work  was 
that  they  could  get  women  at  considerably  less 
wages  than  they  would  have  to  pay  to  men. 
The  difference  between  the  wages  of  the 
women  and  what  would  have  had  to  be  paid 
had  men  been  employed  simply  went  to  make  up 
extra  profit  to  the  contractors.  B  lilie  Robertson, 
in  seconding  the  disapproval  ot  the  report,  said 
he  was  sure  the  engineer  had  never  contemplated 
the  employment  of  women  on  the  works.  Mr. 
Andrew  Leitch  supported  the  committee's  re- 
commendation, remarking  that  the  kind  of  labour 
at  which  the  women  were  engaged  was  far  mire 
suitable  for  them  than  most  of  the  employment  in 
their  mills  and  factories.  They  were  powerless, 
by  the  terms  ot  the  contract,  to  interfere,  and 
they  must  just  see  that  in  future  no  female  labour 
could  be  employed.  Sir  James  Low  remarked 
that  any  citizen  going  down  and  watching  what 
kind  ot  work  the  women  had  to  do  must  admit 
that  the  work  was  entirely  within  their  scope. 
The  work  was  not  for  men,  but  boys  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  Dundee,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  boys  to  be  steady  at  work.  He 
fancied  the  reason  the  contractors  had  preferred 
women  was  because  they  were  much  steadier  in 
their  habits  than  the  boys  one  sometimes  got  in 
Dundee.  By  17  votes  to  5  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  approved. 

Mr.  Richard  Bell,  M.P.,  presided  at  the  first 
ordinarj-  general  meeting  of  the  North  Wales 
Uuarries,  Ltd.,  held  at  the  Co-operative  Hall, 
Derby,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  directors,  in 
their  report,  stated  that  the  society  took  over  the 
Pantdreinirog  quarries  on  Aug.  1,  and  at  that 
time  there  were  108  men  employed  there.  These 
were  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
men  who  were  out  of  work.  At  the  present 
moment  there  were  195  men  employed  there,  and 
it  was  hoped  to  employ  more  immediately.  There 
had  been  some  little  delay  in  negotiating  the 
purchase  of  the  Moel  Faban  (iuirrj',  but  it  would 
be  shortly  completed.  The  third  property,  the 
Tan-y-bwlch  quarry,  near  Bethesda,  had  passed 
into  their  hands  that  day  on  considerably  better 
terms  than  were  expected.  The  share  capital  up 
to  the  present  was  a  little  over  £19,000,  and  the 
number  of  shareholders  687.  From  the  day  when 
the  society  took  possession  of  the  quarry  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  ot  slates  amounted  to 
£1,271  18s.,  but  that  did  not  include  the  rentsof 
the  cottages.    The  expenses  for  the  same  period 


were  £1,192  23.  6d.,  leaving  the  net  profits 
for  the  two  months  £79  los.  6d.  The  profits 
would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
quarries  had  been  flooded  ten  days.  The  report 
was  adopted,  and  the  directors  and  auditors  re- 
elected, whilst  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Guinness  were  appointed  to  represent  the  share- 
holders on  the  Board  of  Conciliation  that  is  to  be 
formed  to  consider  disputes  between  the  society 
and  the  woikmen. 


AccoRDiNO  to  a  report  submitted  to  the  county 
council  of  Perthshire  by  the  road  surveyor,  the 
roads  in  the  western  district  of  that  county  are 
deplorably  narrow.  The  reference  arose  from  the 
requirements  of  the  recently-passed  Motor  Car 
Act,  and  the  road  surveyor  stated  that  the  total 
mileage  of  roads  in  the  western  district  was  267, 
and  the  average  width  13ft.  The  length  of  roads 
on  which  motor-cars  might  travel  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  twenty  miles  was  55,  their  width  being 
17ft.  The  length  of  roads  on  which  the  speed 
would  require  to  be  restricted  was  99  miles,  and 
the  average  width  12tt.  The  length  ot  roads  that 
would  be  closed  to  motor-cars  was  112  miles,  with 
an  average  width  ot  10ft.  It  was  agreed  to  defer 
consideration  of  the  repoit  until  a  special  meet- 
ing, the  road  maintenance  committee,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  obtain  f  uU  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  cathedral  at  Meissen,  in  Saxjny,  has  ju^t 
escaped  from  a  grave  danger,  no  less  than  that  of 
being  res'ored  according  to  the  latest  canons  o£ 
Teutonic  architecture.  At  a  Congress  held  in 
Erfurt  lately,  dealing  wiih  the  preservation  of 
national  monuments,  the  scheme  was  broached, 
and  but  for  what  appears  an  actual  intervention 
of  Providence  would  have  been  agreed  to  there 
and  then.  Professor  Cornelius  Gurlitt,  of  Dres- 
den, in  the  course  of  a  speech  declared  that  while 
in  Germany  they  believed  that  they  had  elevated 
the  science  of  "  restoration "  to  incomparable 
heights,  there  were  those  in  other  countries, 
among  them  "  the  Union  of  British  Architects  " — 
a  body  by  the  way,  not  easily  identified  under 
that  misnomer — who  maintained  precisely  oppos'te 
views.  He  proposed  heroic  measures  to  decide 
the  question  for  ever — no  less  than  the  restoration 
of  Meissen  Cathedral,  a  15th-century  marvel, 
which  he  had  personally  closely  studied.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  course  of  his  remarks  Professor 
Gurlitt  fell  foul  of  another  authority,  Herr  Ober- 
baurath  Schaefer,  of  Carlsruhe,  whom  he  accused 
ot  negligence,  presumption,  and  a  dismal  ten- 
dency towards  "  embellishing  "  according  to  hia 
own  ideas  whatever  was  intrusted  to  him.  The 
outraged  architect  defended  himself  vigorously, 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  by  the 
assertion  that  he  was  well  aware  ot  Professor 
Gurlitt's  envious  hatred,  and  that  he  had  received 
from  a  news  agency  1,400  newspaper  articles 
attacking  him,  all  ot  which,  as  he  knew  by  their 
style,  had  been  written  by  the  professor  himself. 
Great  uproar  arose,  the  assembly  took  sides  with 
one  or  the  other,  and  the  cathedral  of  Meissen  was 
forgotten. 

The  famous  Eiffel  Tower  is  to  disappear.  The 
municipal  committee  of  "  Old  Paris  "  has  decreed 
that  the  huge  structure  shall  be  pulled  down  at 
the  expiration,  in  1910,  of  the  concession  held  by 
the  Eiffel  Tower  Company.  Various  schemes  are 
now  on  foot  for  removing  the  edifice  to  some 
other  place.  It  has  even  been  proposed  that  it 
shall  be  acquired  by  the  State,  and  set  up  some- 
where on  the  French  coast  to  act  as  a  sort  ot 
gigantic  lighthouse.  The  alternative  is  to  sell 
the  tower  to  some  foreign  capitalist. 

A  VERY  useful  new  illus'rated  pamphlet,  show- 
ing various  applications  of  Uralite,  has  been  issued 
by  the  British  Uralite  Co.,  Ltd.,  50,  Cann  )n- 
street,  London,  E.C.  The  uses  of  this  material 
are  certainly  co-extensive  with  almost  every 
branch  of  construction  and  manufacture.  For 
roofing  it  is  unequalled.  For  fire-resisting  doors, 
in  the  rapid  erection  of  buildings  quickly  wanted, 
it  has  few  rivals.  For  insulation  purposes  it 
offers  extraordinary  advantages.  In  breweries, 
malt  kilns,  and  similar  structures  it  prevents  con- 
densation, and  is  acid  proof;  and  in  hospital 
construction  it  secures  cheap  and  certain 
guarantees  against  infection. 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  in  the  City 
Chambers  of  Glasgow,  Bailie  Bilsland  and  Mr. 
James  Paton,  F.L.S.,  convener  and  super- 
intendent of  the  local  museums  and  art  galleries, 
met  several  representatives  from  the  Universi'y 
and  the  large  shipbuilding  and  engineering  firms, 
to  discuss  with  them  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  forthcoming  Naval  and  Engineering  Exhibi- 
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tion  at  the  People's  Palace,  C41asgow.  Owing  to  re- 
stricted space,  it  -was  unanimously  agreed  to  make 
a  special  effort  to  have  the  exhibition  as  much  as 
possible  an  amateurs'  and  workmen"s_  show, 
without  calling  upon  large  firms  for  exhibits,  un- 
less absolutelynecessary  to  do  so.  Fifty  pounds 
■will  be  awarded,  besides  certificates  of  roerit,  for 
models  in  the  competition  section. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

TiESDAV.— Architectural  Association  School  of  Design. 
Preliminary  Meeting.  Addresses  by 
Walter  Cave  and  J.  S.  Gibson.  0,  Con- 
duit-street.   7  p.m. 

"Wednesday.— Architectural  Association  Camera  Club. 
"Little  Known  Irish  Abbeys."  by  C.  H. 
Oakden.  F.E.P.S.,  56,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  W.    7.30  p.m. 

Tui'BSDAV.— Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 
Presidential  Address  by  T.  Winder, 
A.M.I.C.E. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association.  *'The  Day  School 
in  Relation  to  Architectural  Pupilage," 
by  A.  T.  Bolton  and  H.  P.  G.  Maule. 
!i,  Conduit-street.    7.30  p.m. 


THE  AECHITECTUE  AL  ASSOCIATION. 
OCTOBER  13lh  PRF.LIMINAHY  MEETING  of  the  SCHOOL 
of  DESIGN  atNo.  9,ConrIuit-&treet,W.,at:p  m..  n  hen  AIJ DRESSES 
to  the  StudenlB  «ill  he  deluered  hy  Messrs.  WALTER  CAVE  and  .1  S 
GIBsON.  -\ny  member  may  attend  without  payment  of  tlie  School 
of  Desien  fee. 

OCTOBER  ICth:  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  at  No.  9. 
Conduit-Street.  W,,  at  7.30  pm  PAPERS  by  Messrs.  ARTHUR  T 
BOLTitNand  H.  P.  G.  MAULE  on  "The  Day  School  in  Relation  to 
Architectural  Pupilage.  '  Exhibition  of  Drawings  by  Day  School 
Students. 

LOUIS  AMBLER   )„        „ 
H.  T.INNER,  Jun.  i  "°°-  ="'■ 


Crabe  ©tbjs. 


"WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

Thade  Prospects  in  Western  Austraxia  and 
New  Zealand. — The  October  circular  of  the  Emi- 
grants' Information  Office  states  that  returns  from 
the  various  districts  of  Western  Australia  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30  last  show  that  the  only 
demanils  for  labour  then  were  as  follows: — For 
mechanics  in  the  building  and  other  trades  at 
Northam,  for  men  in  the  budding  trades  only  at 
Guildford  and  Bunbury,  and  for  carpenters  on  the 
Murchison  goldtields.  The  last  reports  from  New 
Zealand  show  that  nearly  every  trade  was  well 
employed.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  competent 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters,  plumbers,  saw- 
millers,  plasterers,  sash  and  door  makers,  turners, 
and  gasntters. 


LATEST    PRICES. 


IBON,    &o 


Per  ton. 


to 
» 

£5  15 

6  12 

7  5 

8  10 

0 
6 
0 
0 

(> 

20    0 
5  17 

0 
6 

" 

8  15 

9  10 

0 
0 

CHIPS. 

A  site  of  about  an  acre  in  extent  has  been  secure(3, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  in  Tyndall's  Park,  Bristol,  for 
the  new  Baptist  College  for  the  West  of  England. 
The  present  building  at  Stokes  Croft  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  from  plans  originally  designed  for 
Dartmoor  Prison. 

Colonel  Von  Donop  made  an  inspection  on  Friday 
of  the  new  tramways  recently  laid  down  by  the 
Newcastle- on -Tyne  Corporation  at  Benwell,  from 
the  toll-gate  to  Condercum-road,  on  the  Elswick- 
road  and  Westgate  routes ;  also  from  the  Byker 
car-depot  to  the  Wallsend  terminus;  and  also  the 
extension  from  the  Stack  Hotel  to  a  point  near  the 
railway  station  at  Low  Walker. 

The  Leeds  Corporation  is  seeking  powers  to 
borrow  £220,000  for  electric  lighting  purposes. 

The  inauguration  of  the  B.-xley  Urban  District 
Council's  electric  lighting  and  tramway  schemes 
took  place  on  Thursday.'  About  £100,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  scheme.  There  are  5|  miles  of 
tramways.  They  extend  from  the  terminus  ot  the 
Woolwich  and  South-East  London  tramway  at 
Plumstead,  and  traverse  the  Old  Dover-road, 
through  Bexley  Heath  to  the  Dartford  Rural 
CouncU's  boundary,  and  branch  off  to  the  left  to 
the  boundary  of  Erith  parish,  thus  supplying 
connections  for  future  tramsways  in  these  two 
directions. 

The  new  city  museum  at  Winchester  will  be 
opened  by  the  Mayor  on  Thursday  next  the  1.5th 
inst.  It  is  situated  in  the  Square,  and  has  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Coston  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
Misbett  and  Fan-ow,  all  of  Winchester. 

Bishop  Taylor-Smith,  Chaplain -General  to  the 
Forces,  dedicated  on  Sunday  a  marble  pavement,  a 
reredos,  and  Holy  Table  in  Christ  Church,  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  to  the  memory  of 
former  cadets  of  the  college  who  fell  in  South 
Africa.  The  reredos  and  Holy  Table  are  of  oak. 
On  the  reredos  are  carved  the  figures  ot  Christ  and 
St.  George,  St.  Michael,  Gideon,  and  Joshua.  The 
pavement  is  mosaic  marble.  Besides  these  memorials 
are  eight  small  tablets  and  tlu-ee  large  ones  beat  iug 
the  names  of  272  former  cadets  of  the  college  who 
fell  in  South  Africa.  Among  them  is  the  name  of 
Lord  Roberts's  son. 

Mr.  F.  Tulloch  heid  a  Local  Government  Board 
inquiry  at  Harrogate  on  Friday,  relative  to  the 
application  of  the  town  couucd  to  borrow  1 1,450  for 
the  purchase  of  land  at  Stonefall  for  a  cemetery  ;  and 
also  respecting  the  appHcation  to  borrow  .£4,750  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Harrogate 
Swimming  Baths,  previously  owned  by  a  private 
company. 

Bipon  City  Coumil  has  decided  to  borrow  £5,300 
for  die  erection  of  baths  in  connection  with  the  Sap 
scheme. 

A  new  altar,  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  was 
formally  unveiled  on  Sunday  at  St.  Alban's  Romiu 
Catholic  Church,  Blackburn.  The  altar,  besides  the 
lower  part  of  the  reredos,  is  composed  of  Sicilian 
white  marble,  relieved  with  rouge  marble,  and 
(.omes  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Pipp^t,  of 
Birmingham.    The  altar  cost  £400. 


Per  ton. 

Rolled-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10    0 

Rolled-Steel  Joists,  EngUsh   6  10    0 

WroughHron  Girder  Plates  7    0    0 

Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 6    5    0 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Round,  or 

Square    20    0    0 

Do.,  Welsh  5  IS    0 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

South  Staffs 8  15    0 

BestSnedshill 9  10    0 

Angles  10s.,  Tees  203.  per  ton  extra. 

Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7s.  6d. 
Builders*  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 
Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron^ 

No.  18  to  20.  No.  22  to  24. 

6ft.     to    8ft.   long,   inclusive     Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

gauge £1115    0    ...£12    0    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0    ... 

Per  ton. 

Cast-iron  ColumnB £6  10    0    to 

Cast-iron  Stanchions 6  10    0    „ 

Rolled-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    0    0,, 

Rolled-Steel  Fencing  Wire „      6    5    0,, 

„         „  „       Galvanised.      7  15    0    „ 

Cast-iron  Sash  Weights  4  12    6    „ 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  3in.  to  6in 9    5    0,, 

Cut  Floor  Brads 9    0    0,, 


Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12ft.  by  IJin, 
by  llin.  :— 

Quebec,  Pine,  1st  £22    0  0 

2nd 18    5  0 

„  3rd  11  15  0 

Canada  Spruce,  1st 1110  0 

„  2nd  and  3rd   8  10  0 

New  Brunswick  ..   8    0  0 

Riga    7  10  0 

St.  Petersburg 8  10  0 

Swedish 11  10  0 

Finland 0    0  0 

"White  Sea 12    0  0 

Battens,  all  sorU   6  10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin. : — 

Ist  prepared £0  13  6 

2nd  ditto   0  12  0 

Other  quahties    0    6  0 

Staves,  per  standard  M  : — 

U.S.,  pipe £37  10  0    „    £45 

Memel,  cr.  pipe 220    0  0    „    230 

Memel,  brack 190    0  0    „    200 


£0  19 
0  16 
0  14 


12  10  0 
Per  ton. 
£8  10    0 

8  10 

8    5 

6  10 

8  0 
4  12 

9  5 
9    0 


STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0 

Bed  Mansfield  ditto „    ...    0 

Hard  York  ditto    „    ...    0 

Ditto  ditto  Gin.  sawn  both  sides,  landings, 

random  si2es per  foot  sup.    0 

Ditto  ditto  3in.  slabs  sawn  two  aides, 

random  sizes  »»    ...  £0 

•  All  F.O.R.  London. 
Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0    1 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot •••    0    16} 

Ditto       ditto       Nine  Elms  Depot  ,    ...    0    18] 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20tt.  average 


2 
2i 

2 ; 

2    ( 
11 


Brown 
Whit  Bed 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0 

Delivered  on  road  waggons  \ 
at  Paddington  Depot    ...  (  q 

Ditto    Nine  Elms  Depot...  j   

Ditto    Pimlico  Wharf / 

FEVRE    AND    CO. 

8.  d. 
Blocks  Palotte  Bane  Franc  ...    1    5 


White 
Base  Bed 


1     51  ...  £0 


2    1 


17} 

2  2; 


per  c  ft.  ex. 

steamer  Londonl 


Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris)— 

6  to  7      8       9       10       11       12       13       14      15    B.W.G. 

8/-      8  6     9-    9/6      9  9    10,6    11.'3    12/-  IS/-  per  cwt. 

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes- 
Sin,  diameter    £5  15    0    to   £6    0    0 

4in.  to6in 5  12    6    „        5  17    6 

7in.  to  24in.  (all  sizes)  5    7    6,,       5  10    0 

[Coated  with  composition,  5s.  Od.  per  ton  extra ;  turned 

and  bored  joints,  5s.  6d.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron—  Fer  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  LilleshaU    lOSs.  Od.  to  1128.  6d. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  65s.  Od.  to   708.  Od. 

Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings — Discount  off  Standard 
Lists  f.o.b.  {plus  5  per  cent.)  ;— 

Gas-Tubes 67|p.c. 

Water-Tubes  62i  „ 

Steam-Tubes    57i   „ 

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes  65     ,, 

Galvanised  "VVater-Tubes 50     „ 

Galvanised  Steam-Tubes 45     „ 

lOcwt.  casks.  5cwt.  casks. 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Zinc,  English  (London  mill)  £23    0    0  to  £24  10  0 

Do.,  VieUle  Montague 26    5    0  „  26  15  0 

Sheet  I>ead,  31b.  and  upwards  ...     13  15    0  „  13  15  0 

Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.R.  Lond.)    14    5    0  „  14    5  0 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2    6  „  15    2  6 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2    6  „  16    2  6 

,;         „       „  and  outside    17  12    6  „  17  12  6 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2    6  „  16    2  6 

SoU-Pipe  (Sin.  and  6in.  extra)  ...     16    2    6  „  16    2  6 

Pig  Lead,  in  icwt.  pigs 10  16    3  „  10  17  6 

Lead  Shot,  in  iylb.  bags 15    0    0  „  15    5  0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    71    0    0  „  71    5  0 

Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot...     58  10    0  „  .59  10  0 

Tin,  Straits  115    5    0  „  115  15  0 

Do.,  English  Ingots  US  15    0  „  117    0  0 

Spelter,  Silesian 20  15    0  „  21    5  0 

TIMBEB. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £10    0 


Ditto  ditto    Banc  Royal  ...  1  3  do.  do.  do. 

Ditto    EuviUe  1  9  do.  do.  do. 

Ditto    Comblanohieu 3  0  do.  do.  do. 

Ditto  Massangis  (Roche)    ...  2  6  do.  do.  00. 

OILS. 

Linseed   per  tun  £1S 

R-apeseed,  English  pale 

Do.,  brown „    ... 

Cottonseed,  refined „    ... 

Olive,  Spanish  „    ... 

Seal,  pale  ._ „    ••■ 

Cocoanut,  Cochin „    ... 

Do.,  Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos ,,    .-■ 

Oleine „    ... 

Lubricating  U.S per  gal. 

Petrolemn,  refined ,,    ... 

Tar,  Stockhohn per  barrel 

Do.,  Archangel „    ... 

Tui^entine,  American  ...per  tun 


PILKINGTON  &  CO 

(Established  1838), 
KONUMENT    OHAUBEBS, 
KINQ  "WILLIAM  STBEET,  LONDON,  B.( 


Bangkok fl  15 

Quebec  Pme,  yellow 3  12 

„    Oak 4  12 

„    Birch  „    ...  5    0 

„    Elm „    ...  4    7 

„    Ash „    ...  4  12    6 

Dantsic  and  Memel  Oak      „    ...  2  12    6 

Fir 3    2    6 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log...       „     ...  2    7    6 

Lath,  Dantsic,  p.f „    ...  4    0    0 

St.  Petersburg „    ...  4    0    0 

Greenheart ,      „    ...  7  15    0 

Box 7    0    0 

Sequoia,  U.S.A per  cube  foot  0    3    6 

Mahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 

lin.  thick  0 


to  £18 
„      16 


6 

7  10 
10    0 

9    0 

8  5 
6  10 
5  10 
5    5 


6 


Honduras  . 

„  Mexican 

„  African  

Cedar,  Cuba 

„  Honduras    

Satinwood    

Walnut,  Italian 

„      American  (logs) 


0 
0 

0  4 

0  3i 

0  S 

0  Si 

0  10 

0  3 

a  1 


6 
6 
8 
16 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


^gitttred  Tradt  Mark: 


0  8 
0  7J 
0  5 
0  5i 
0  31 

0  Sj 

1  9 
0  7J 
3    1 


Patent  Asphalte  and  Felt  Roofinj 

ACID-BESIBTING   A8PHALTB.       ^..„„„ 
"WHTTB  SILICA  PAVINQ. 

PYRIMONT  SEY8SEL  ASPHALTE, 

Telephose  No.  6319  Avexuf.. 

WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS,  Ltd 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,    WALNIP 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 
120,   BITNHILL  KOW,   LONDON,   E. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  ktod 
"Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  at  i 
immediate  use. 


Membersof  the  Northern  Architectural  Associatu 
visited  the  new  church  of  St.  Chad,  Bendia, 
Gateshead,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  were  ^ov 
over  the  edifice  by  the  vicar,  the  Kev.  n.. » 
Windley.  ' 

The  corporation  of  Wednesbury  have  appoint 
Messrs.  Dodd  and  Dodd,  civil  eofciceers,  of  Birm.i,^ 
ham,  as  their  engineers  to  design  and  carry  out^- 
conversion  of  their  present  precipitation  systei&' 
that  of  the  biologicil. 


Oct.  9,  1903. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


I  Eafrtenstall— Free  Library  and  Town  Hall  (Asseasor)  £100,  £50,  £30 A.  W.  Lawson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Surveyor,  Rawtenstall Oct. 

Bedlington— Corrugated  Iron  Fever  Hospital  C.  Brown,  Surveyor.  Bedlington „ 

I  Harrogate— Pump-Room  and  Colonnade  in  Valley  Gardens    F.  Bagahaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Ottices,  Harrogate 

I  Skewen— Public  Library  (limit  £2,000)    £10  10s Samuel  Jones,  Clerk,  Old-road,  Skewen,  Neath Nov. 

I  Kilmarnock— T<.nement  of  Shops  and  Workmen's  Houses £15  15s.,  £10  10s.,  £5  58 Robert  Blackwood,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Market  Bridge,  Kilmarnock  ...    „ 

Sunderland— Additions  to  Town  Hall £100,  £50,  £25 John  "W.  Moncur,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Sunderland  „ 

I  Wakefield— Reconstructing  Cattle  Market 50gs.  (merged^  '25gs R.  Ernest  Langhome.  Solicitor,  Wakeiield Dec. 

'  Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General, 22,  Laurence-Pounteney- 

I  lane,  E.C (1904)  Mar.  31 

I  Glasgow-Branch  Library  for  Faikhead  District    Sir  J.  D.  Marwick,  Town  Clerk,  City  Chambers.  Glasgow — 

I  Liverpool— Cotton  Exchange  (Local  Architects) Peter  Brown,  Sec,  5?,  Brown's  Buildings,  Liverpool  — 

Oldham— Board  School  .„ J.  Rennie,  Clerk,  School  Board  Offices,  Oldham — 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


Downpatrick— Seven  Labourers'  Cottages 

HorthShielda-Altering  White  Hart  Hotel  

Abergavenny —Bakery  

Beaton  Sluice  -Melton  Consfcible  Hotel 

.  Pontefract  -  Free  Library,  Salter-row 

Seven  Si.sters.  Mon.— Thirty  Houses 

Manchester— Alfred-street  Municipal  Schools 

I  Shibden— House 

Barrow-in-Furness— Alterations  to  Old  Municipal  Buildings... 
I  Leeds— Wood  Annexe  at  Cattle  Market 

West  Hartlepool— Three  Houses,  Colwyn-road 

Ballinamallard— Business  Premises 

Nantyglo —Classroom,  Arc 

High  Spen- House.  Hugar-road    

Ehymney— Ninety-one  Houses  

'  Beckenham  -  Alteration  to  Sheds  

^  Mullingar— Soldiers'  Home 

i^bourne— Refuse  Destructor  Buildings 

I  Bethnal  Green,  N.E.— Clearing  Site  of  Electricity  Works   

I  Letterkenny —Floors  at  Lunatic  Asylum    

j  Brede— Joinery  Work  at  Engine-Houso  , 

Middlesbrough— Accumulator  House  tt  Clock  Tower  at  Bocks 

■Whitehaven— Alterations  to  Shakespeare  Hotel 

Pontardulais— Parish  Storehouse 

Lincoln- Operating  Rooms  at  County  Hospital  

York-Offices 

Swindon- Five  Shops  and  Sunday  School 

I  Kilmamock— Generating  Station 

J  London,  SW.— Repairs  to  Relief  Station,  Stockwell-road 

Seaham — Stationmaster's  House    

I  Whitehaven— Alterations  to  Brow  Top  Beerhouse 

I  Blackheath.  S.E. -Depot  Buildings,  St.  John's  Park 

Hereford— Extension  of  Post  Office  

Dublin— Canteen  at  Ordnance  Survey  Oliice,  Ph'i.^nix  Park 

Hull— Thirty-two  Artisans'  Dwellings,  Steynburg-street 

Barrow-in-Furness— Store-Shed  at  Cambridge-street  School  ... 

Peebles— New  Gasworks,  Eschiels 

Embleton— Buildings  at  Low  Netherscales    

Barrow-in-Furness- Removal  and  Re-erection  of  Iron  School 

Resolven— Twenty  Houses  at  Melincourt 

I  Dewsbury— Warehouse,  Bradford  and  Wood-streets 

!  Hamiltonsbawn— Stationmaster's  House    

Neasden,  N.W.— Repairing  Shed 

I  Malahide — Station  Building    

Acton- Engine-Shed  at  Old  Oak  Common 

Goraghwood — Stationmaster's  House  

I  Slough — Court-Room  

Paddington,  W.— Boiler-House  at  Harrow-road  Workhouse  ... 

Ashington — Additions  to  Bakery  Department 

Bristol— School,  Air  Balloon-hill,  St.  George    

Hereford— Shedding  at  Cattle  Market    

I*icester— Two  District  Car-Sheds   

St.  Govan's  Head —Coastguard  Buildings  

I  Portsmouth— School  

t  Hford— Depot,  &c..  Ley-street   , 

Nine  Elms,  N.W.— Lennox  Buildings 

Portland— Additions  to  Police  Station ., 

Bury,  Lanes- Re-erecting  Sliop 

Hackney,  N.E,— VaUette  BuUdings 

trtley-StaWe,  &c 

Bkircoat,  Halifax— Two  Villas  

Pwll— Mission  Church  

Tredegar— Ten  Houses  

Pontypool— Presbyterian  Hall 

Leeds— AVesleyan  Sunday-School,  Cardigan-lane 

Sonthwold— Shop  and  Residence.  High-sti-eet 

Dewsbury— Warehouse,  Wood  and  Bradford-streets 

Bridge  of  Allan— Ramsay's  New  Sanatorium  

Chdmsford-Shaft  (Soft,  high)  

^teshead- Additions  to  Premises,  West-street 

i  Stanningley— Workshop  

Harrogate— Additions  to  Claremont  Hotel!.'.!!  !!!!!!! 

newhaven— Post-Office 

^idigan— Rebuilding  Premises !!! 

Sheffield— Fifty  Workmen's  Cottages. !... 

I  ^"ogate— Additions  to  New  Inn    

Bradford— House,  ic.  Canal-road  

^ewhaven-Alte^ing  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel        ,   ., 

I  Knaresborough-Two  Semi-Detached  Houses 


BXTILDINQS. 

Rural  District  Council Edward  Nolan,  C.E.,  Workhouse,  Downpatrick O 

J.  P.  Spencer,  Architect,  30,  Howard-street,  North  Shields  

C.  H.  Sayce B.  J.  Francis.  Architect.  Abergavenny  

Newcastle  Breweries,  Ltd S.  Oswald  and  Son.  Architects,  33,  Mosley-st..  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ..    , 

Garside  and  Pennington.  Architects,  Pontefract    , 

E.  Evans  Bevan J.  Cook  Rees,  Architect,  Neath    

Education  Committee  The  Education  Offices,  Deansgate,  Manchester , 

J.  F.  Walsh  and  G.  Nicholas,  Archts.,  Museum  Chambers,  Halifax.    , 

Corporation The  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Barrow-in-Furness 

Smithfield  Club  Fred  Mitchell,  Architect,  9,  Upper  Fountaine-street,  Leeds , 

Francis  E.  Boaz,  York-road,  West  Hartlepriol    ..    , 

Heiuy  A.  Burke T.  Elliott,  Architect.  37,  Darling-street,  Enniskillen  , 

Aberystruth  School  Board R.  L.  Roberts,  Architect,  Abecam , 

J.  Bell    Thos.  H.  Murray,  Architect,  Consett , 

Twyn  Carno  Building  Club    T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Glebeland,  Merthyr  Tydfll   , 

Urban  District  Council    John  A.  Angell,  Surveyor.  Beckenham , 

Management  Committee A.  E.  Joyce,  Architect,  Mullingar  , 

Highways  Committee  Daniel  J.  Bowe,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Eastbourne , 

Borough  Council    The  Borough  Surveror,  Town  Hall,  Bethnal  Green,  N.E , 

J.  P.  M'Grath,  Architect,  Foyle-street,  Londonderry 

Corporation P.  H.  Palmer,  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings  . . 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co William  Bell,  Architect,  York 

Parton  and  Harrington  Breweries  ...  Wm.  Carraichael,  Architect,  Parton,  Whitehaven 

Llandllo-Talybont  Parish  Councl  ...  Thomas  Thomas,  Olasfryn  House,  Pontardulais    

W.  Watkins  and  Son,  Architects,  Silver-street,  Lincoln 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co William  Bell.  Architect,  York 

We.sleyan  Methodist  Trustees  William  F.  Bird,  Architect,  Midsomer  Norton,  Somerset  

Electricity  Committee R.  Blackwood,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Market  Bridge,  Kilmarnock 

Lambeth  Guardians W.  Thumall,  Clerk,  Brook -street,  Kennington-road,  S.E 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co William  Bell,  Architect,  York 

Parton  and  Harrington  Breweries  ....  Wm.  Carmichael,  Architect.  Parton.  Whitehaven 

Greenwich  Borough  Council The  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Greenwich-road,  S.E..., 

H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

The  Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin    

Improvement  Committee    Joseph  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull    

Education  Committeo  C.  F.  Preston,  Town  Clerk,  Barrow    

Town  Co\incil Wm.  Buchan,  Town  Clerk,  Peebles    

Thomas  Leathes  Exors    Edmund  Jackson,  Civil  Engineer,  Whitehaven 

Education  Committee  The  Education  Offices,  Barrow 

S.  L.  Jones  J.  Cook  Rees.  Architect,  Neith 

Holtom  and  Fox,  Architects,  Corpor.ition-street.  Dewsbury 

Great  Northern  (Ireland)  Ry.  Co W.  H.  Mills.  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  .. 

Metropolitan  Railway  Co R.  H.  Selbie,  Secretary,  32.  Westbourne-tcrrace.  W 

Great  Northern  (Ireland'  Ry.  Co W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  .. 

Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  W 

Great  Northern  ;Ireland)  Ry.  Co W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  .. 

Bucks  County  Council R.  J.  Thomas.  M.I.C.E.,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Aylesbury 

Guardians F.  J.  Smith,  F.R  LB. A.,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-st.,  S.W... 

Industrial  Co-operative  Society   John  Magin,  Secretary,  Ashington 

Education  Committee  La  Trobe  and  Weston,  Architects,  20,  Clare-street,  Bristol  

Corporation J.  Parker,  City  Surveyor,  Mansion  House,  Hereford   

Tramways  Committee  E.  G.  Mawbey,  M.I.C.E.,  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Leicester 

Admiralty The  Civil  Engineer's  Office.  H.M.  Dockyard,  Pembroke  Dock 

Education  Committee   Rake  and  Cogswell.  Architects,  Prudential  Buildings,  Landport 

Urban  District  Council    H.  Shaw,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford 

London  County  Council  The  Architect's  Dept.,  19,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C 

Standing  Joint  Committee The  County  Surveyor's  Office,  Shire  Hall,  Dorchester 

Tramways  Committee Arthur  W.  Bradley,  Borough  Engineer,  Bank-street,  Bury  

London  County  Council  The  Architect's  Dept.,  19.  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C 

Moore  and  Crabtree,  Architects.  York  Chambers,  Keighley 

Richard  Horsfall  and  Son,  Architects,  22a,  Commercial-st.,  Halifax 

C.  A.  Jones,  Cilymaenllwyd.  Llanelly 

United  Building  Society W.  S.  Williams,  Architect,  Tredegar,  Mon 

Habershon,  Fawckner,  and  Co.,  Archts..  High-st.,  Newport,  Mon. 

Danby  and  Simpson,  Architects,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds 

F.  Eastaugh Arthur  Pells.  F.S.I. .  Architect,  Beccles    

Holtom  and  Fox,  Architects,  Corporation-street,  Dewsbury 

Charles  O.  .Soutar.  Architect.  30,  Whitehall-street,  Dundee 

Ernest  West,  Contractor,  Chelmsford    

Mather  Bros W.  R.  Story,  Architect,  2.  St.  Nicholas  Bldgs.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Percy  Fox,  Architect,  14.  Manchester-road,  Bradford 

Butler  Wilson  and  Oglesby.  -Architects,  12,  East  Parade,  L;eds 

F.  J.  Rayner,  Architect,  Fort-road.  Newhaven,  Sussex 

Captain  Griffith  Davies,  7,  Castle-street,  Cardigan   

Midland  Railway  Co Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects,  15,  St.  James's-row,  Sheffield    

H.  E.  and  A.  Bown,  Architects.  James-street,  Harrogate 

Aird  and  Calder,  Navigation  (313ioes,  Dock-street.  Leeds    

F.  J.  Rayner.  Architect,  Fort-road.  Newhaven.  Sussex 

Wm.  Driffield,  Architect,  Boroughbridge-road,  Knaresborough 
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10 
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I  Aberdeen— Cable  Subwav 

i  Swindon- Indicators.  &c 

L  Edinburgh— Motor  Fire-Engine 

antcrbury-Cable  (2.200  yards  of  •4Eq.in.j 
I  Hamsmith-Electrical  Machinery   .. 

landon,  W.-Telegraph  Instruments  and  Apparatus   ...!.!.!!!!! 

Halford-Wrring  Central  Car  Depot 

I  l^ndon,  W.— Electric  Lamps 

[  Johannesburg— Plant 

\  ^ndon,  W.-Electric  Lighting  Sundries"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!'!!!!!' 

Hahfax— Dynamo  

HaUfax-Cables,  i-c 

l^wansea- Ducts,  &c !!!!!!. 

!  JJSf  Ham-Engine,  Dynamo,  to.,  Abbe'yMi'l'l's'Putn'p'ing'stn! 

West  Ham-Wiring  Abbey  Mills  Pumoing  Station 

uiackpool-Arc  Lamp  Carbons  (One  Year)   


ELECTRICAL    PLANT. 

Town  Council W.  Dyack,  M.I.C.E.,  Burgh  Surveyor,  4V..  Union-street,  Aberdeen 

Corporation J.  G.  Griffin,  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  Swindon 

The  Firemaster,  Chief  Fire  Station,  Lauriston-place,  Edinburgh  ... 

Urban  Sardtary  Authority The  Engineer.  Electricity  Works.  Canterbury    

Town  Council Mordey  and  Dawbam,  82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W 

Great  Western  Railway  Co The  Stores  Superintendent,  Swindon 

Tramways  Committee The  General  Manager,  Tramway  (Offices,  32,  Blackfriar's-st.,  Salford 

Great  Western  Railway  Co The  Stores  Superintendent,  Swindon 

Municipal  Council „ Mordey  and  Dawbai-n,  .82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W 

Metropolitan  Railway  Co R.  H.  Selbie,  Secretary,  33.  Westbourne-terraoe,  W 

Tramway  Committee    W,  M.  Robertson,  Boro'  Elec.  Eng.,  Foundry-street,  Halifax 

Tramway  Committee   W.  M.  Robertson,  Boro'  Elec.  Eng.,  Foundry-street.  Halifax . 

Corporation C.  A.  L.  Prusmann.  Borough  Electrical  Engineer.  Strand,  Swansei 

London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department,  County  Hall,  Spring  G,%rdens,  S.W.  ... 

London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department,  County  Hall,  Spring  G.ardens,  S.W.  ... 

Corporation Charles  Fumess,  Boro"  Elec,  Eng.,  Electricity  Works,  Blackpool  ... 


Oct. 


Nov. 
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ENGINEERINa. 


■Withfmpea—  Gflsholder 

Oravesend — Bfilf  r  at  Church-street  School   

Prentwood— Laying  Half-Channel  Pipes.  &c 

King's  Noi ton- Electric  Tramways  (three  milee)    

Bedford— 'Waterworks  

Liverpool- Pipelaying  {15J  miles) 

Hamilton— Filters  

Brighouse— Heating  Chuichea  at  Cemetery  

Margate— WaterwoihR 

Pfldibam— WidfniDg  Padiham  Bridge 

Letterkenny— Heating.  &c..  Lunatic  Asylum  

"Whippingbam  and  North  Arreton — Waterworks    <, 

Richmond,  Surrey.— Fewer  Entrance  Shafta 

Edinburgh— Steam  Fire-Eogine 

Larne— Kitchen  Appliances  at  Workhouse   

Maryborough- Reservoir  flOO,OCO  gallons) 

Ipswich    Pilewoik  to  West-road  Quay  Wall,  New  Cut 

Pontypridd— Viaduct  and  Bridge  

Peebles— Gasholder 

Bristol— Healing  and  Ventilating  Schools 

Warwick— AVeigh bridge   

Palford- Machinery  at  Central  Car  Depot 

Barmouth— Telescopic  Gas-H older 

Halifax— Two  Lancashire  Boilers 

Wolverhampton- Sinking  Borehole 

Meesden— Reconstructing  Bridge  

Canteiburv— Dttritus  and  Septic  Tanks 

Goring— Water-Supply  Extenpions  

Ipswich— Piling  at  Alexandra  Park 

Newcastle  to  Annsboiough-Railway  Extension  (4  miles)  

Valletta,  Malta— Lift  Construction  

Tregaron— Service  Reservoir  

Swansea— Tramways,  &c 

Kingsbridge- Waterworks 

Cromer  to  Mundesley— Railway  (9^  miles) 

Llanwityd  WeUs— Storage  Reservoir  (262.500  gallons) 

New  York,  IT. S. A. —Tunnels  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  East  River 

and  Long  Island  City 

New   York,    U.S.A. —Tunnels    under    Thirty-second-street. 

Manhattan,  and  North  'Hudson)  River  

New  Jersey,  U.S.A.— Tunnels  under  Bergen  Hill  and  Nurth 

(Hudson)  River    

Cairo— Three  Road  Bridges  over  the  Nile  

Perth— Engine  and  Pumps 


Holderness  Gas  Co 

Education  Committee  

Joint  Committee    

Urban  District  Council    

Corporation 

Water  Committee 

Waterworks  Commissioners  , 

Cemeteries  Committee , 

Corporation , 

Lancashire  County  Council    . 


Isle  of  Wight  R.D.C.    . 
Main  Sewerage  Board  . 


Guardians  . 


Oct.  10 

,.      10' 
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It    1^ 

1.  12 

„  12 

,.  12 

„  12 
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t,  IS 
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„    u 
..    u 
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„    Ifi 
»    1' 

„      19 

t.      1» 

M      19 

„      21 

M       21 

..      26 

„      26 

..      27 

„      28 

„      29 

.,      29 

„      3ft 

3t 

31 

2 

2 

16 

P.,  N.Y.,  and  L  I.  Railroad  Co Jacobs  and  Barringer,  78,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C Dec.  15 

P.,  N.Y.,  and  L.I.  Railroad  Co Jacobs  and  Barringer,  78,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C „     15 

P..  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  Riilroad  Co Jacobs  and  Barringer,  78.  Gracechurch-street,  E.C 15 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  The  C.  Intel.  Branch,  Board  of  Trade,  .50,  Parliament^st.^S.W.  (1901)  Feb.     1 

Town  Council A.  Davidson,  Water  Engineer,  Tay-street,  Perth — 


Dock  Commissioners 

Urban  District  Council    

Town  Council 

Education  Committee  

Guardians , 

Tramways  Committee 

Gas  Co.,  Ltd 

Tramway  Committee   

Corporation 

Hertford  County  Council    

Drainage  Committee 

Thames  Valley  and  Goring  Water  Co. 

Corporation 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Ry.  Co.  . . , 


District  Council 

Corporation 

Urban  Di'itrict  Council    

Norfolk  &SufrnlkJnt.  Ry.  Committee 
Builth  Rural  District  Council  


J.  Holliday,  Engineer,  Gas  OflSces,  St.  Mark's-street,  Hull  

Charles  E.  Hutton,  Town  Clerk,  Gravesend    

J.  E.  Fothergill.  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Brentwood 

C.  H.  Gadsbv.  Engineer,  20,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  S.W 

Major  H.  Ttilloch,  C.B..  R.E.,  28,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W.  .. 

The  Water  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Bnildines,  Liverjwol 

W.  R.  Copland.  C.E.,  146.  West  Regent- street,  Glasgow   

8.  8.  Haywood,  Borough  Engineer,  Brighouae  

Albert  Latham.  M.I.C.E.,  15.  Cecil-square,  Margate  

The  County  Bridgemaster's  Office,  Preston ; 

J.  P.  M'Orath,  Architect,  Foyle-street,  Londonderry  

H.  Eldridge  Stratton,  Clerk,  Newport,  I.W 

Wm.  Fairley.  Engineer.  West  Hall-road.  Kew  Gardens 

The  Firemaster,  Chief  Fire  Station,  Lauriston-place,  Edinburgh  ... 

S.  M.  Wallace,  Clerk.  Union  Office,  Lame 

J.  V.  Corcoran.  Clerk,  District  Lunatic  A.«»ylum,  Maryborough  

T.  Miller.  M.I.C  E.,  9.  Thoroughfare.  Ipswich 

Reginald  P.  Wilson,  Engineer.  B6.  Victoria-street,  Westminster 

Wm.  Buchan.  Town  Clerk.  Peebles    

Holbrow  and  Oaten,  Architects,  9.  Clare-streft,  Bristol 

F.  P.  Trepess.  F  LA.S.,  H.  Church-street,  Warwick  

The  General  Manager,  32,  Black  friars-street.  Salford 

W.  Belton,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Shrewsbury 

W.  M.  Rogerson,  Boro'  Electrical  Engineer,  Foundry-st.,  Halifax  .. 
E.  A.  B.  Woodward,  Waterworks  Eng..  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton 

Urban  A.  Smith,  County  Sur\'eyor,  Hatfield  

The  City  Engineer's  Office  Guildhall-street,  Canterbury  

George  H.  Rohus,  Engineer,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  E.C 

E.  Buckham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ips^ch 

G.  P.  Culverwell,  Eng.-in-Chief,  Queen's  Q,uay  Terminus,  Belfast .. 
The  Receiver-General  and  Director  of  Contracts,  Malta,  Valletta   ... 

J.  Davies  and  Son.  A. M.I.C. E.,  Llanelly 

George  Bell.  Borough  Surveyor,  13,  Somerset-place,  Swansea 

T.  W.  Latham.  Engineer,  Kingsbridge 

William  Marriott,  Engineer.  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk   

R.  L.  Bamford,  Surveyor,  Wildemarsh-street,  Hereford    


Nov. 


Margate— Toeing  Wall,  Newgate  Gapway 

Richmond,  Surrey— Unclimbable  Iron  Fencing   

Batley — Boundary  Walls  at  Sewage  Outfall  Works  

London,  W.— Wood  Fencing 

Swindon. — Wrought-Iron  L'nclimbable  Fencing 

London,  W.  — Fencing  and  Gates  

Colchester— Wrought-Iron  Unclimbable  Fence 

Fulbaro,  S.W. —W.I.  Entrance  Gates  and  Railings.  South  Park 

Hereford— Corrugated  lion  Fencing  at  Cattle  Market 

Cape  Town— Fencing  Sheds,  Band  Stands,  Fountains,  &c 


FENOING-    AND    WALLS. 

Eme«t  A.  Borg.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Margate  ( 

Main  Sewerage  Board W.  Fairley,  Engineer.  West  Hall-road,  Kew  Gardens 

Town  Council   The  Borough  Surveyor.  Branch-road.  Batley 

Metropolitan  Railway  Co R.  H.  Selbie,  Secretary.  S2,  Westbourte-terrace,  W 

Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Swindon 

Great  Western  Railway  Co The  Stores  Superintendent,  Swindon 

Guardians C.  E.  White,  Clerk,  57.  North-hill.  Colchester    

Borough  Council    Francis  Wood,  A.M.I.C.E..  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham 

Corporation J.  Parker,  City  Surveyor,  Mansion  House.  Hereford  

International  Exhibition    The  Offices,  Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C 


t.  12 
14 
37 
19 
19 
19 
19 
21 
22 


PTTRNITUBB    AND    FITTIN&S. 

Leeds— Fittings  at  Cattle  Market Smiihfleld  Club  Fred  Mitchell,  Architect.  9,  Upner  Fi.untaine-street,  Leeds Oct.  10 

Cork— Fitting-up  Stores  and  Office,  Patrick's  Quay  Sutton,  Ltd Samuel  F.  Hynes,  F  R.I.B.A.,  21,  South  Mall,  Cork 

nv^  1?.. __:„!.: m TT /~1 a; .rr        a        tr       /^..11.,._n       1^1.,«1.        TT-.:^.,        <~t4);<mo       /^n.n.nA*n<a 


Guildford— Furnishing  Three  Houses .....' Guardians "W.  P.  V.  CuJ'leme,  Clerk,  Union  Offices.  Conimeicial-rd.,  Guildford 

Metthyr  Tydfil— Furnishing  Campsie  House Guardians Frank  T.  James,  Clerk,  134,  High-street,  Meithyt  Tydfil  

PAIITTINa. 

Pontefract— Free  Library,  Baiter-row Garside  and  Pennington,  Architects.  Pont«fract    

Shibden— Houpe Walsh  and  Nicholas.  Architects.  Museum  Chambers,  Halifax 

Manchester— Majfield  and  Leaf-street  Baths  Baths  Committee  The  City  Archit<ct.  Town  Hall,  Manchester  

Leeds— Monk  Bridge.  'Whitehall-road Corporation The  Town  Clerk's  Office.  Town  Hall,  Leeds    

High  Spen— House.  Hugar-road   J.  Bell    Thos.  H.  Murray.  Architect.  Consett ., 

Birkenhead— Workhouse  Buildings  atTranmere Guardians John  Carter,  Clerk,  Union  Offices.  45,  Hamilton-sq..  Birkenhead  ... 

Leeds— Detectives'  Offices  at  Town  Hall The  City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds 

Workington— Market Covered  Market  Co.,  Ltd The  Secretary.  21,  Washington-street,  Workington 

Wellingborough— Council  Chamber  Exterior    Urban  District  Council    J.  T.  Parker.  Clerk,  29.  Church-street,  Wellingborough 

York- Offices   North-Eastem  Railway  Co Wm.  Bell,  Architect,  Vork   

Dewsbury— Interior  of  Infirmary  Charles  J.  Abbs.  Secretary,  Dewsbury  

Dew^bury — Warehouee  Holtom  and  Fox.  Architects,  Corporation-street,  Dewsbury 

Consett— ^teel  Melting  Shops  and  Boiling  Mills Consett  Iron  Co.,  Ltd The  Engineer,  Company's  Office,  Consett 
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PLTTMBINQ    ANB    OLAZINO.  j 

York-Offices   North-Eastern  Eailway  Co Wm.  Bell,  Architect,  York   Oct.  1« 


Bristol—School,  Air  BallooD-hill,  St.  George   Education  Committee  La  Trobe  and  Weston,  Architects.  20,  Clare-ttreet,  Bristol 

Bridge  of  Allan- Bamaaj'a  Sanatorium Charles  Q.  Soutar,  Architect,  30,  Whitehall-street,  Dundee . 


^■i 


0-t, 


BOADS    AND    STKEETS. 

Manchester— Asphalting  School  Playgrounds  Education  Committee  The  Education  Offices,  Deansgate,  Manchester 

Hanwell,  W.— Eoad  Works Urban  District  Coimcil    Sidney  W.  Barnes.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor.  Hanwell 

Ebymney— Eoads  and  Drains Twyn  Camo  Building  Club    T.  Roderick.  Architect,  Glebeland,  Merthyr  Tjdfll  

Nanlymoel  and  Blaecgarw-  Street  Works    Ogmore  and  Garw  U.D.C H.  Dawkin  Williams.  Surveyor,  Blackmill.  near  Bridgend  

Stockton-on-Tees— Piivate  Street  Improvement Corporation M.  H.  Sykes,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees 

Bingley- Sheet  Works Urban  District  Council    H.  Bottomley,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bingley,  Yorks  .. 

Teignmouth— Remetalling  Teignmouth  and  Shaldon  Bridge E.  J.  F.  Tozer.  Clerk,  Teignmouth 

Manchester- Street  and  Passage  Works Paving  Committee The  Surveyor's  Office,  Paving  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Beckenham— Making-up  Roads Urban  District  Council    John  A.  Angell,  Surveyor.  Beckenham 

Keiehley— Paving  Industrial  and  Hixe-streets Corporation W.  H.  Hopkinson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  Keighley 

Willesden.  N.  W.— Roadmaking,  ice District  Council O.  Claude  Eobson,  M  I.C.E..  Dyne-road,  Kilbum,  N.W 

Salford— Street  Works The  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall.  Salford 

Homscy,  N.— Road  Works  Urban  District  Council    E.  J.  Lovegrove.  Engineer.  1)9.  Soulhwood-lane.  Highgate,  N .-. 

Cowbiidge  and  Pnntjclnn— Widening  Main  Road Glamorgan  County  Council  T.  Mansel  Franklen,  Clerk,  Westgate-street.  Cardilf  

Nelson— Private  Street  Works    f  ewage  and  Streets  Committee B.  Ball,  A.M.I.C.E..  Borough  Engineer,  Nelson  

Walworth,  S.E.— Concrete  Roadway    Southwark  Guardians G.  D.  Stevenson.  Architect,  13,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C 

Stockport-  Street  Works Highways  and  Sewers  Committee    ...  John  Atkinson,  A.M.I.C.E..  Borough  Surveyor.  Stockport  

Pontypridd— New  Road  ( 'Viaduct  and  Bridge)  Urban  District  Council    Reginald  P.  Wilson.  C.E.,  66,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 

Preston- Paving  Roads Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Preston  „ 

Bexhill— Street  Works  ■. Corporation O.  Hall.  Borough  Surveyor,  A.M.I.C.E  ,  Town  Hall,  Bexhill  „ 

Winfhmore  Hill,  N.— Keibing,  &c Pouthgate  Urban  District  Council  ...  C.  G.  Lawson.  C  E.,  Surveyor,  Palmer's  Green,  N 

Woodville— Street  Works Hart.«horne  and  Seals  R.D.C Geo.  Farmer,  Clerk,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

Ealing,  W.— Road  Works Town  Council Charles  Jones,  M.I.C. E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  E»ling,W.    „ 

SANITARY. 

Downpatriek— Fewer Rural  District  Council E.  L.  Morrow,  Executive  Sanitary  Officer,  Downpatrick    Oct. 

Bridgwater- Middlezoy  Drainage  Works  Rural  District  Council W.  A.  Collins,  Engineer,  120,  West-street,  Bridgwater „ 

Eawmaish- Sewer  Urban  District  Council    J.  W.  Bellamy.  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Rawmarsh „ 

Hastings— Sewer Corporation P.  H.  Palmer.  M  1  C.E..  Town  Hall,  Hastings  

Easford-Sewerape  Works  Rural  District  Council Elliott  4:  Brown.  Engs.,  Burton  Bldgs,  Parliament^st.,  Nottingham    „ 

Leeds— Eange  of  Urinals  at  Woodbouse  Ridge The  City  Engineer's  Department.  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds. 

Bridgwater— Combwich  Stwer Rural  District  Council AV.  A.  Collins.  Engineer,  120.  West-street,  Bridgwater  

Reigate— Sewers.  Ac Corporation The  Borough  Surveyor,  Municip;U  Buildings,  Reigate 

Ilfoid-  Sewage  Woiks  Extension Urban  District  Council    H.  Shaw,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hull,  Ilford 

Durham— Sewage  Works Rural  District  Council Geo.  Gregson,  Surveyor,  3S,  Saddler-street,  Durham  

Richmond,  Surrey— Sewer  Entrance  Shafts  Main  Sewerage  Board Wm.  Fairley.  Engineer,  West  Hall-road,  Kew  Gardens ,. 

London.  S.W.— Sewer.  &c Westminster  City  Council The  Works  Dept..  Westminster  City  Hall.  Charing  Cross-ul.,  'W.C.    .■ 

Greenwich.  S.E.— Convenience,  Blackwall-lane  Borough  Council    The  Borough  Engineer's  Office, 'Town  Hall,  Greenwich-road,  S.E....    ., 

Hendon,  N.W.— Sewer,  &c Urban  District  Council   .;....;.;.. 8.  Slater  Grimley,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Hendon n 
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STREET   FACADES. 

THE  clearing  of  a  largo  area  of  old  buildings 
between  the  Strand  and  Clare  Market  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  crescent  called  "  Ald- 
wych,"   the  pulling  down  of  many  old  and 
interesting  brick  houses  in.  New   Inn,   and 
the  gradual  rebuilding  on  the   old   sites  of 
palatial  structures  for    public  and  business 
purposes,  present  to   the   mind  of  the  pro- 
fession many  problems  of  more  than  passing 
interest.     The  most   obvious    question   that 
■will  arise   in  the  architect's   mind  will  be. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  scheme  ?  Will  it 
be  so  immeasurably  superior  to  the  old  order 
of  building   that  the   great   outlay   will  be 
compensated  by  the  greater  convenience  ob- 
tained b}^  the  public  '^    As  a  means  of  uniting 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  Holborn  with  the 
•  Strand,  and  forming  an  approach  northwards, 
no  one  can   dispute  the   usefulness   of  the 
scheme,  especially  when  at  the  same  time  it 
has  cleared  a  site   crowded  with  unhealthy 
dwellings  and  tenements,  and  will,  by  adding 
to  the  area   of   new   roadways,    enlarge  the 
breathing  space  in  so  important  a  centre.     If 
we  were  to  take  the  pre-existing  plan  of  the 
neighbourhood  north  of   the  Strand  at  this 
point,  and  compare  the  map  of  closely-packed 
houses  with  the  area  thrown  open  in  the  new 
crescent  and  the  now  thoroughfare  of  Kings- 
way  going  northwards,  it  would  be  seen  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cleared  area  is  open  to 
the  public,  and  will  remain  so — several  acres 
of  space,  in  fact,  are  added.     This  alone  must 
increase  the  healthfulncss  and  salubrity  of 
the  Strand  and    its    neighbourhood.     There 
wiU  be,  as  a  consequence,  more  sunlight  and 
air  distributed    over   a   large   area.     These 
physical  advantages  of  the  new  scheme  are 
gi'eat,  but  they  are  not  all.     AVe  have  reason 
for  hoping  that  the    new  arrangement  will 
enable  us  to  improve  the  architecture  of  this 
portion  of  the  Strand.     We  are  justified  in 
hoping  that  such  a  wholesale  demolition  of 
undesii-able  property  will  be  succeeded  bj-  a 
reconstruction    worthy    of   the    Metropolis, 
and     of     our     era  —  that    the     new     sites 
will    be    occupied   by  buildings    of    archi- 
tectural character    and    dignity   which  will 
reflect  credit  on  the  municipal  administration 
and  the  nation.     Sucti  a  hope  is  not  extrava- 
gant after  so  many  admitted  failures,  which 
ought  to  have  taught  us  something.     Wo  are 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  committee  intrusted 
with  the  practical  development  of  the  scheme, 
but  the  experience  which  they  have  had,  the 
suggestions  that  have  been   made,   and  the 
result  of    the  competition  which  they  pro- 
moted ought  to    guarantee    to     the  public 
frontages  towards  the  Strand  and  Aldwych 
worthy  of  the  best  architectural  skill.     We 
have  yet  only  two  contributions  to  the  main 
frontage,    and     these    are    far    apart,    both 
locally  and  architecturally.     One  "unique" 
position  is  advertised  on  a  large  board  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Aldwych  as  worthy  to  be  filled 
by  an  important  edifice,  and  several  other 
sites   are   open    along  the  crescent   and   its 
junction  with   "  ICingsway."     To  the  archi- 
tectural mind  there  are  certain  questions  of 
considerable    moment.     The   unique  oppor- 
tunity of   rebuilding  a  considerable  part  of 
the    Strand,   and    designing    one  extensive 
frontage    to    that    thoroughfare,    raises   the 
question  of  the  claims  of  a  formal  style  of 
architecture.     The    subject   may  be   looked 
at  both  from    the   occupant's   and  from  the 
outsider  s   standpoint.     By   the   foniier  the 
bouse,     as    a    unit,     is    regarded    as    the 
logical  outcome   of  the  individual  requii-o- 
ments ;  the  need  of  the  tenant  finds  its  own 


expression  in   each   street  front.     It  shapes 
itself  from  within  as  a  natural  organic  form 
does,  and  its   development   is   one  with  the 
perfection    of    its    outward   form.     So    says 
Coleridge :  "Each  exterior  is  the  physiognomy 
of   the  being  within.'    There   is  reason   in 
this  view  of  the  case  :  two   individuals  will 
have  differently-expressed  exteriors  side  by 
side;    both  houses   are   well   expressed,  but 
irregular,  and  the  whole  elevation  or  eiisi'iulile 
of   a  street    so    made    up    is    an    irregular 
sequence.     Nearly  all  our  streets  are  illus- 
trations of  this  law  of  organic  growth  from 
within .     Their  verj'  diversity  is  charming  and 
picturesque,  for  they  present  the  variation  of 
human  life  and  habits  and  character.     The 
author  of  a  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before 
the  Institute  some  time  a  go,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion from  both  sides.    He  says,  advocating  the 
formalist's  view,  "  the  street  passenger  is  in 
much  the  same   position  with  regard  to  the 
street  wall  dividing  him  from  the  man  in  the 
house  as  an  adjoining  owner  with  regard  to 
the  party-wall.     In  the  latter  case  the  law 
recognises  right  of  joint  ownership,  and  in 
the  former  case  street  passengers  might  fairly 
claim  to  exercise  certain  rights  over  a  moiety 
at  least  of  the  front  wall,  and  if  their  claim 
were  admitted  the  overwhelming  suffrage  of 
the  street  folk  would  impose  an  architecture 
conforming  truly   usul  civium.     Irregularity 
would  be  confined  to  the  inside  of  houses ; 
then  would  street  architecture  be  formal." 
This  argument  assumes  that  "within"  and 
"  without  ■' are  relative  terms,  and  that  the 
man  in  the  street  is  the  "being  within,''  for 
he  is  beyond  the  walls  that  flank  the  street. 
This  is  rather  straining  the  argument  from  a 
purely  practical   point  of  view,  yet  in   one 
way  at  least  we  must  confess  that  the  man 
in  the  street  has  a  better  right  to  appreciate 
street  architecture  than  the  man  in  the  house, 
who   in   this   argument    is  the   "outsider." 
The  tenant  regards    the  house   only  in  its 
immediate    surroundings     and     relation    to 
himself ;  while  the  man  in  the  street  can  see 
the  whole.  ~ 

There  are  several  arguments  used  against 
formal  treatment  which  we  may  j  ust  glance 
at.  Those  who  prefer  the  irregular  in  street 
building  disclaim  any  intention  of  breaking 
through  legislative  enactments  or  rules  of 
convenience.  Thus  they  refer  to  the  fi'ontage 
lines  of  houses  prescribed  by  the  Act,  to 
straight  lines  of  front,  to  the  limitation  of 
height,  avoidance  of  projecting  features,  &c. 
But  these  matters  of  regularity  and  economy 
in  buUding  rather  point  to  the  advantages  of 
formal  architecture,  with  which  they  are  in 
antagonism.  Again,  it  is  argued  the  formal 
treatment  discourages  the  convenience  of 
tenants,  and  would  impose  on  them  stereo- 
typed arrangements  quite  subversive  of 
individual  wants  and  trades,  therefore  it  is 
charged  .with  falseness  and  hypocrisy  ;  but 
these  charges  may  be  refuted  by  an  appeal 
to  Nature  herself,  which  the  advocates  of 
irregularity  are  constantly  bringing  to  sup- 
port their  ideas.  The  duality  of'  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  body  and  its  symmetry, 
the  structure  and  functions  of  plaijt  life, 
contradict  the  doctrine  that  every  part  of  a 
structure  must  express  externally  its  use. 
Nature  at  least  shows  us  in  manj'  organic 
forms  symmetry  and  regularity  of  features 
which  are  not  always  the  result  of  use,  and 
which  are  really  as  formal  in  arrangement  as 
any  building  can  show.  On  the  other  side, 
we  have  to  consider  the  architecture  of  our 
streets  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  outsider. 
As  we  understand  that  individual,  he  looks 
at  the  external  appearance,  and  does  not 
trouble  much  about  the  inside  convenience 
of  the  houses  which  compose  the  street.  The 
public,  whom  the  man  in  the  street  rejire- 
sents,  look  for  character,  for  an  exjiression 
of  building  which  exhibits  a  breadth  and 
largeness  of  character,  for  something  that 
transcends  the  mere  individual  tenant, 
which  exhibits  architectural  unity,  rhythm, 
and     dignity,     and     from     this     point     of 


view     there    is     much    to    be    said.     The 
"  irregular  "      or      individualistic     idea    of 
architectural    design    is    comparable   to  the 
analogous    theory    of    individualism    which 
ascribes  all  progress  to  individual  exertion 
rather  than  to  the  society;    but  the  formal 
theory  of  design  expresses  the  broader  view 
of   social    well-being,    in  which    the    com- 
munity is  the  unit  instead  of  the  individual. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  collective  and  national  in  its 
aims.     The  irregular   style  is  based,  as  we 
have    seen,    in    the    individual   growth    of 
within  outwards.     The  ' '  use  "  of  the  building 
is  the  chief  motive  in  the  design  ;  but  if  this 
is  so,  a  building  designed  for  cue  purpose, 
like  a  shop,  should  always  remain  the  same. 
Directly  it  changed  hands   the  design  would, 
according  to  this   theory,  be   wrong,  incon- 
sistent,   and    untrue.     But    we    cannot    be 
always  changing  the  front  directly  another 
trade  comes  to  occupy  the  house.     This  would 
be  costly  and  needless  expense,  so   that  this 
theory  does  not  work.    It  is  not  logical.    We 
cannot  be  always  putting  a  new  front  on  our 
building  directly    it   changes    bands,    or   is 
used  for  some  other  purpose.    ATet  this  is  the 
theory  of  variable  "  use  "  whicn  the  advocates 
of    irregularity    contend    for.     The    formal 
system  of  design   is  more  consistent.     It  is 
based,  not  on  the  mere  accident  of  a  certain 
use,  but  on  a  broad  tendency  which  is  more 
uniform.    We  can  illustrate  this  by  referring 
to  certain  localities  in  London  to  which  certain 
trades  and  industries  gravitate.     Thus  we  see 
Long  Acre  used  by  carriage  builders.  Bond- 
street  by  picture  "galleries.  Regent- street  by 
various  fancy  trades,  drapery,  millinery,  and 
jewelry,  and  other  localities  are  associated 
with  businesses  and  trades  of  particular  kinds. 
In  each  of   these  we   shall  find  the  formal 
treatment    of    facade    more    general.      One 
common  objection  to  formal  design  is  that  it 
is  dull  and  monotonous,   and   without  cha- 
racter.    But  it  need  not  be   so.     We  do  not 
wish  to  see  reproduced  the  street  design  of 
Eegent- street,  Crower-street,  and  other  parts 
of  Bloomsbury,  where  one  house  is  exactly  a 
repeat   of   another.     The    President    of    the 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Beaumont,  spoke  in  his  address  of  the  value 
of   variety  in   street   architecture  ;    but  be 
also  dwelt  on  harmony,  and  the  necessity 
for  control.     Formal  design  does  not  imply 
mechanical  repetition,    yet  we    may  desire 
to    see    a    general     character    given    to    a 
street,   instead  of    making    it    a    collection 
of  diverse  units  of  odds  and  ends.     Certain 
trades  and  occupations  have  the  tendency,  as 
we    have    said,    of    localising   in  particular 
streets  ;  but  they  would  not  do  so  very  readily 
if    irregular     street    architecture    was    the 
fashion,   and   any   pronounced   street  fronts 
were  built.     The  tendency  of  street  building 
is  towards  a  formal  treatment,  as  we  may  see 
in  all  large  towns  where  a  character  for  re- 
spectability prevails.     No  one  Ukes  to  appear 
eccentric  just  for  the  sake  of  eccentricity. 
There  is  something  imposing  in  formality, 
for  it  enables  the  artist  to  gather  up  his  forces 
and  present  them  united  as  a  phalanx  ;  the 
ordinary    features,    such    as    windows,   are 
repeated  with  telling  effect  in  a  great  length 
of  facade  which  by  themselves  are  very  in- 
significant ;  and  this  effect  is  increased  when 
the  architect  varies  his  masses,  or  repeats  <at 
intervals  a  feature  like   a  pediment,  a  dome, 
or  a  colonnade,  or  a  break,  and  crowns  the 
extremities  by  pavilions  or  cupolas.     There 
is  also  a  consideration  for  others  which  it  ex- 
presses   externally.     The  passer-by  in   the 
street  is  not  concerned  to  know  every  tenant's 
trade,   or  taste,   or  eccentricity ;  for  him  at 
least  there  should  be  a  complacent  manner-— 
a  kind  of  "politeness,"  or  etiquette,  that  is 
expected  by  the  outsider  to  whom  we  wish 
to  show  respect.   The  formal  design  expresses 
just  such  a  complimentary  way  of  consult- 
ing the  tastes  and   feelings    of    others.     So 
the  architect,    in    adopting    the    formal  or 
ceremonious  method  of  design,  will  not  dis- 
regard the  larger  city,  the  feelings  of  others 
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who  are  constantly  using  and  parading  the 
street ;  he  will  not  purposely  accentuate  the 
disagreements  of  adjoining  owners  who  like 
to  proclaim  their  individual  taste  >  in  the  most 
offensive  manner.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  advantages  of  the  formal  method  of 
design.  But  do  not  the  qualities  of  unity, 
rhythm,  order,  and  symmetry  count  for 
something  as  well  ?  Compare  Paris  before 
Napoleon  III.  began  its  remodelling  with  its 
streets  and  boulevards  now  ;  we  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  picturesque  irregularity  that 
made  "Old  London"  so  charming  to  the 
artist,  but  have  we  not  gained  by  wider 
streets  and  promenades,  safer  and  better 
construction  and  regularity  ? 

There  are  certain  recurring  features  in  the 
formal  style  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The 
dome  or  cupola  is  one  of  the  most  important ; 
but  its  employment  ought  always  to  mark 
either  the  centre  or  termination  or  some 
other  prominent  position  in  the  plan.  We 
can  tolerate  it  in  the  centre  of  a  long  facade 
over  the  hall  or  vestibule,  or  on  salient  angles 
of  wings;  but  the  modern  professor  often 
introduces  it  in  all  sorts  of  places  just  as  an 
ornament,  or  to  give  height  and  prominence. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  its  intro- 
duction conceals  poverty  of  design.  It  is  so 
easy  in  a  long  fai;ade  to  stick  on  a  cupola  at 
each  corner,  and  to  flank  every  projecting 
entrance  with  small  cupolas.  The  mansard 
or  pavilion  roof  is  another  feature  which  the 
modern  architect  affects ;  but,  like  the  dome, 
it  can  be  used  too  often  and  without  any 
motive.  Replicas  of  the  Louvre  on  a  small 
scale  and  for  ordinary  purposes  might  easily 
be  made  grotesque  and  provoke  a  smile,  in 
the  same  way  the  tall  Mansard  roof  may 
become  a  ridiculous  travesty  when  placed  on 
certain  street  facades  at  intervals.  Just  now 
there  is  a  craze  for  comer  cupolas  in  streets. 
When  tastefully  designed,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  buildijig,  they  are  pleasing  breaks 
to  the  skyline,  and  serve  to  accentuate  the 
entrance  ;  but  we  may  have  too  many  of 
them,  and  then  they  look  pretentious  and 
self-assertive.  The  colonnade  is  a  feature 
which  is  also  used  to  give  variety  to  a  long 
fai/ade,  and  when  adorning  a  building  of  some 
magnitude  is  an  imposing  alternative.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  become  positivelj' 
ridiculous  when  applied  to  a  small  building 
or  an  insignificant  row  of  houses,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dome  may  look  grotesque 
when  placed  on  a  small  building.  The 
colonnade,  by  relieving  the  front  of  a  build- 
ing, or  used  as  it  is  on  the  Embankment 
front  of  Somerset  House,  or  in  the  Louvre, 
in  the  upper  story  at  intervals  between  the 
plainer  portions  of  the  fa<;ade,  adds  greatly 
to  the  general  effect.  In  the  new  Gaiety  in 
the  Strand  it  has  made  a  pleasing  relief  to  a 
solid  and  bare  substructure,  but  we  refer 
mainly  to  its  value  as  a  feature  in  street 
composition.  In  southern  aspects  the 
colonnade,  or  a  screen  of  columns  before  the 
plane  of  wall  pierced  by  windows,  may  be 
foirnd  of  service  even  in  this  northern  clime 
if  the  wall  front  is  not  too  much  recessed,  so 
as  to  cast  a  deep  shadow.  In  view  of  the  new 
Strand  frontage  these  considerations  are 
worth  attention. 

Several  important  buildings  will  shortly  be 
erected  in  close  proximity  to  the  new  Gaiety. 
A  large  block  of  buildings  in  Aldwych  is 
to  be  built  near  the  Gfaiety,  comprising 
the  Waldorf  Hotel,  Mr.  E.  G.  Saunders's  new 
theatre,  also  to  be  known  as  the  Waldorf, 
and  a  playhouse  for  Mr.  Murray  Carson. 
The  excavations  have  been  in  progress,  and 
a  large  area,  it  is  stated  26ft.  deep,  lliOft. 
long,  and  70ft.  wide,  has  been  made  for  the 
underground  grill-room  of  the  hotel.  The 
frontage  of  this  block  will  be  470ft.  in  length, 
and  the  hotel  will  be  situated  between  the 
two  theatres.  We  understand  Mr.  A.  Marshall 
Mackenzie  is  the  architect  for  the  hotel,  which 
will  be  in  the  Louis  XV.  style.  The  stone 
front  will  have  a  colonnade  and  two  balconies, 
and  will  bo   flanked  by  towers.     A  row  of 


shops  will  occupy  the  ground  story.  The 
hotel  will  contain  350  rooms,  with  baths  to 
each  suite.  A  terrace  lounge  and  garden 
form  part  of  the  design.  The  theatres  are 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  G.  E.  Sprague, 
and  will  be  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style. 
The  buildings  will  cost  about  £500,000. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  in  the  Times  of  last  Monday,  to 
the  memorial  of  the  Further  Strand  Improve- 
ment Committee  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
London  County  Council,  in  which  the  com- 
mittee support  the  proposal  to  set  back  the 
eastern  horn  of  the  crescent  of  Aldwych  in 
line  with  the  western  horn  (on  which  the 
New  Graiety  stands),  and  thus  give  the 
roadway  its  natural  course  to  the  Law  Courts, 
which  deviation  will  bring  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  into  line  with  the  thoroug- 
fare,  and  will  provide  an  island  pavement 
where  trees  could  be  planted.  The  proposals 
can  be  secured,  it  is  stated,  by  a  sacrifice  of 
about  85ft.  of  building  frontege.  The  new 
thoroughfare  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion from  the  centre  of  Aldwych,  called  the 
the  ' '  Kingsway , ' '  is  also  making  progress,  and 
already  the  operation  of  widening  the  streets  at 
the  northern  end  is  begun,  and  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  promenade.  Will  the  architec- 
ture of  this  fine  thoroughfare,  the  most 
important  formed  since  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, be  equal  to  the  opportunity  y  At 
present  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
Years  will  elapse  before  the  public  will  be 
able  to  judge.  As  a  perfectly  straight  route, 
the  claims  of  a  formal  treatment  of  elevation 
will  unquestionably  be  strong,  yet  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  a  too  rigid  application  of  any 
one  st3-le ;  we  look  rather  for  a  compromise 
between  the  formal  and  irregular  style,  in 
which  both  Classic  and  Gothic  may  find  a 
suitable  expression. 


ADVICE  TO  STUDENTS. 

ALREADY  the  architectural  societies  are 
astir,  and  one  or  two  addresses  of 
professional  interest  have  been  given.  The 
President  of  the  Architectural  Association 
delivered  a  short  address  on  a  variety  of 
educational  topics,  which  was  fully  reported 
in  our  last  issue.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  premises  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Association  was  dwelt  upon  with  much 
satisfaction.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Hare  remarked,  the  Museum  had  become 
"out  of  sympathy  with  its  environment"; 
but  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  witness  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Gothic  Revival  and  its  far- 
reaching  consequences  to  the  future  of  archi- 
tecture. The  collection  of  valuable  casts 
which  it  contains  must  have  had  an 
educational  use  in  the  past,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  such  means  of  instruc- 
tion. The  reopening  of  the  day-school  of  the 
Association  after  its  first  year's  work  is  in 
itself  a  notable  event.  We  lately  referred  to 
the  programme  of  the  courses  given  at  the 
school,  which  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  all 
pupils  in  offices,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
thinking  of  fating  up  architecture  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  of  enabling  them  to  ascertain 
their  capacity  for  entering  it.  The  day- 
student  is  taught  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  an  archi- 
tect's office,  in  building  operations,  in  draw- 
ings of  details,  and  other  things  which  are 
often  enigmas  to  the  young  beginner.  Mr. 
Hare  invited  his  hearers  to  inspect  the  results 
of  the  school  for  themselves,  and  the  pro- 
gress is  said  to  be  most  encouraging ;  he 
commended  it  to  all  parents,  guardians,  and 
heads  of  public  schools  as  a  means  of  testing 
the  aptitude  of  the  student. 

The  President  advised  students  to  study  and 
delineate  ancient  buildings.  Facilities  for 
the  delineation  of  old  work  are  more  numer- 
ous than  ever,  easier  and  more  rapid  travel 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  the  cycle 


and  motor  have  their  part,  is  obtainable. 
Kodaks  and  photographic  reproductions  are 
all  inducements  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  means  of  instruction.  We  do  not 
mean  the  only  agencies,  but  still  very 
important  ones  to  the  architectural  student. 
No  doubt  years  ago  too  much  stress  was  laid 
on  the  value  of  drawing ;  it  was  regarded  by 
many  almost  the  end  of  the  young  architect's, 
efforts  that  he  should  be  an  accomplished 
draughtsman.  Opinions  have  changed  very 
much  since.  Instead  of  being  the  end, 
it  is  now  regarded  only  as  a  means  of 
study.  Every  architect  knows  the  great 
value  of  the  accomplishment,  but  he  knows 
also  that  it  does  not  give  the  power  to  create 
new  forms,  nor  to  work  out  a  problem  in 
design.  Mr.  Hare  suggests  the  "  deliberate 
consideration  of  such  studies  as  are  the  out- 
come of  demonstration  and  experience,  obser- 
vation, and  research,  rather  than  the  perusal 
of  books  and  the  abstract  theories  of  man- 
kind." The  recommendation  is  one  needed 
just  now,  when  the  student's  attention  is 
directed  so  much  to  book  knowledge  and 
theoretical  instruction.  Observation  and  re- 
search are  invaluable  means,  and  the  Presi- 
dent rightly  points  out  the  danger  of  the 
school  usurping  all  the  attention,  the  valu- 
able work  of  the  studio  being  neglected.  The 
classroom,  necessary  as  it  is,  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  workshop  or  the  studio,  where 
the  student  feels  the  directness  of  inspiration. 
The  president  also  deplores  the  want  of 
"  brams  "  in  the  pursuit  of  architecture,  and 
he  says  much  of  the  failure  which  we  see  in 
our  streets  and  cities  is  the  result  of  "old 
rule-of-thumb  processes  which  are  preferred 
to  new  developments."  Who  can  doubt 
this  y  We  have  too  little  of  brains.  The 
machinery,  the  provision  of  ' '  battleships 
and  big  battalions  "  are  useful,  but  nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  organising  power. 

We  commend  also  to  the  student  the 
inaugural  address  on  "  Architectural  Evolu- 
tion," given  at  the  opening  of  the  London 
School  of  Architecture,  University  CoUege, 
by  Professor  F.  M.  Simpson,  which  we 
printed  last  week.  Professor  Simpson  takes 
up  the  work  left  by  the  late  Professor  Roger 
Smith,  who  zealously  and  enthusiastically 
laboured  for  students  who  were  during  the  day 
engaged  as  pupils  in  offices.  The  pupilage 
system,  as  pointed  out,  is  undergoing  a 
change.  Not  many  years  ago  the  pupil 
learned,  or  was  supposed  to  learn,  every- 
thing during  his  term  of  articles,  assisted  by 
outside  lectures,  such  as  those  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  which  he  cared  to  attend. 
But  of  course  it  was  quite  voluntary  on  the 
pupil's  part.  Pupilage  was  then  the  only 
method  by  which  the  student  could  be  pre- 
pared for  the  profession  ;  it  is  not  so  entirely 
now,  though  the  system  wiU  continue, 
because,  as  the  lecturer  said,  ' '  only  in  an 
office  can  men  get  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
actual  practical  problems,  and  learn  the 
inner  mysteries  of  their  profession  " ;  but  in 
the  future  the  student  must  be  better 
equipped  for  his  work  in  the  office  by  a  pre- 
liminary training.  At  the  University  School 
a  more  systematic  course  of  instruction  has 
been  instituted.  A  course  of  training  on  the 
evolution  of  architecture  appears  to  be 
an  admirable  and  logical  preparation.  As 
Professor  Simpson  says,  "  it  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  academic  interest ;  it  has  a  prac- 
tical side,  which  is  to  trace  the  working  of  a 
man's  mind  in  his  work,  to  see  how,  observing 
the  requirements  of  his  time,  and  adapting 
himself  to  his  materials,  he  took  an  idea  from 
here  and  an  inspiration  from  there,  and  so 
treated  them  as  to  give  them  new  expression." 
The  evolution  of  a  style  of  architecture  is 
really  the  actual  process  that  ought  to  go  on 
in  the  designer's  mind.  The  historical  evolu- 
tion of  architecture  is  well  known  to  our 
readers ;  all  styles  form  an  unbroken  sequence, 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  lecturer  pointed  out  how 
the  Romans,  not  finding  the  Greek  lintel  suffi- 
cient for  their  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
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requirements,  adopted  the  Etmscan  arch 
and  their  own  native  materials  and  cement, 
by  which  a  concrete  could  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  arches  and  vaults 
which  have  never  been  surpassed.  Again, 
we  see  evolution  in  the  requirements 
of  a  rising  Christianity,  when  temples 
and  basilicas  were  converted  into  churches. 
The  lecturer  pointed  out  how  the  evolu- 
tion or  process  of  change  was  made  step 
by  step.  "  A  wall  was  built  between 
the  columns  of  the  external  peristyle, 
80  that  the  ambulatory  became  the  aisles. 
Openings  were  pierced  in  the  naos  wall 
to  connect  the  aisles  with  the  nave,  and 
a  chancel  was  built  out  at  the  east  end."  The 
posticum  of  the  temple  became  the  porch  of 
the  church.  So  the  colonnaded  timber-roofed 
basilica  of  Eome  became  the  model  for  the 
Christian  church.  Other  notable  instances 
of  evolution  are  given,  emphasising  the 
fact  that  all  architecture  is  evolved  from 
previous  efforts  —  that  true  originality  of 
expression  is  not  merely  a  fashion,  or  what  is 
now  called  "Art  Nouveau,"  but  the  outcome 
of  previous  knowledge  and  of  earlier  types. 
The  architect  of  to-day  has  to  conform  to  the 
same  method,  and  to  work  with  similar  mate- 
rials. "All  he  can  do  is  to  try  and  advance 
one  step  further  than  his  predecessors ;  behind 
him  is  a  vast  store  of  accumulated  treasures, 
and  if  he  can  extract  a  few  of  them  and 
infuse  into  them  his  own  spirit,  his  own 
individuality,  he  has  done  as  much  as  any- 
body can  expect  to  do."  Some  of  our 
"  advanced  "  school  of  designers  maj'  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  this  statement ;  but  it  is  con- 
firmed by  all  former  architecture,  as  in  the 
evolution  of  one  style  of  Gothic  out  of  the 

Erevious  one  there  was  no  bold  departure 
etween  any  two  consecutive  phases  such  as 
the  Early  English  and  Decorated,  not  even 
the  Transition  from  Norman  to  Early  Eng- 
lish. The  mistake  of  the  modem  professor 
of  the  art  is  to  ignore  the  gradual  evolution 
of  one  type  from  another  by  selecting  a 
totally  different  style,  and  trying  to  make  it 
suit  modern  requirements,  an  eclecticism 
based  on  archreological  reproduction  and  not 
on  reasoning,  on  traditions  learned  through  the 
schools  instead  of  the  practical  requirements 
of  material  and  use.  Professor  Simpson  illus- 
trates this  by  referring  to  the  deadening  effects 
of  our  revivals.  He  says:  "The  fine  tra- 
ditions started  by  Inigo  Jones  and  continued 
by  Wren  and  his  followers  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  two  revivals  of  the  last  century." 
Again:  The  Cinquecentists  "picked  up  anew 
the  thread  of  Classic  tradition,  which,  although 
entangled  for  centuries  with  other  threads, 
had  never  been  entirely  lost  in  Italy.  Their 
work,  although  not  coming  in  natural 
sequence  like  the  Byzantine,  Eomanesque, 
and  Gothic,  has  still  a  place  in  the  history  of 
architectural  evolution."  In  the  last  century, 
it  must  be  confessed,  men  sacrificed  every- 
thing to  archseological  correctness,  and  even 
later  we  had  the  reign  of  the  purists.  But 
the  Renaissance  artists,  like  those  before 
them,  never  allowed  tradition  to  take  the 
place  of  utility,  nor  did  they  abandon 
science,  which  had  been  advancing  for 
centuries.  These  are  the  "notes"  of  the 
true  evolution  of  architecture.  Again,  there 
must  be  conciliation  between  the  opposite 
camps,  as  is  pointed  out;  there  must 
be  agreement  in  essential  conditions  if  the 
art  is  to  make  progress.  The  workman  finds 
it  difficult  to  obey  two  opposing  schools  or 
styles,  and  the  chaos  of  our  art  during  the 
last  sixty  years  is  a  proof  of  the  confusion. 
For  a  real  advance,  as  the  lecturer  said, 
between  architect,  builder,  and  client  har- 
mony is  essential.  "  It  existed  in  the  18th 
century  in  England;  it  existed  in  the  loth 
century  in  Italy ;  it  is  the  secret  of  strides 
made  by  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages." 
The  rival  factions  of  Gothic  and  Classicism 
have  to  some  extent  disappeared,  but  "  there 
are  stiU  Classicists,  although  there  are  no 
longer  pedants,  and  there  are  still  Roman 


ticists,  although  they  have  ceased  to  be 
mock-Mediii'val."  A  fusion  between  the  two 
is  the  only  hope  for  progress.  There  are  a 
few  signs  of  such  a  reconciliation,  but  the 
time  is  not  yet.  One  school  is  ready  to  throw 
over  all  traditions  and  to  begin  afresh, 
basing  their  efforts  on  individual  skill ;  but 
the  results  of  their  labour,  though  full  of 
enthusiasm,  are  not  satisfying  ;  the  opposite 
school  is  still  intent  on  precedent  in  following 
traditions  that  are  no  longer  consistent  with 
modern  requii-ements.  We  must  look  for  a 
compromise  between  these  hostile  camps  in 
which  each  agrees  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  other. 


ON  BUILDING  TlilBERS.— XXXIX. 

THEORY    OF    MEASIREMEXTS. 

IN  describing  the  wood  to  be  used  for  the 
carpepter's  work  in  some  buildings,  a  common 
clause  in  specifications  (e.g.,  Tite,  Royal  Ex- 
change, 1841)  was  this:  "The  oak  timber  is  to 
be  of  English  growth,  sound  and  well  seasoned, 
cut  die  gquarc,  and  free  from  sap  and  other  de- 
fects." Though  other  timber  is  specified  for  the 
carpentry,  not  a  word  is  said  about  how  it  should 
be  sawn,  and  it  is  of  quite  as  much  importance 
that  scantlings  obtained  from  it  should  be  cut 
die  square  ;  the  omission  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  English  oak  was  cut  here  from  the 
round  log,  and  the  other  timber  was  imported 
already  sawn  die  square.  Perhaps  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  sawing  has  to  a  great  extent  done 
away  with  the  necessity  of  making  provision  of 
this  kind  in  a  specification,  for  timber  converted 
by  gang  or  circiUar-saws  has  much  less  chance  of 
being  cut  out  of  square  than  logs  opened  by  hand 
in  a  sawpit.  Whether  logs  and  deals  with  waney 
or  defective  angles  can  be  said  to  be  sawn  die 
square  is  a  question  open  to  dispute,  as 
trade  custom,  and  law  which  holds  that 
custom,  to  be  reasonable,  would  probably  decide 
in  the  affirmative.  An  architect  should,  there- 
fore, protect  his  client  by  specifying  that  "all 
timber  must  be  sawn  die  square,  and  measure, 
after  sawing,  the  full  dimensions  hereinafter 
specified  ;  scantlings  with  waney  angles  will  not 
satisfy  this  description."  When  it  is  said  that 
timbers  are  to  bo  sawn  die  square,  it  is  not  meant 
that  they  should  be  actual  squares  on  cross- 
section  ;  it  is  only  required  that  any  adjoining 
faces  of  each  piece  of  sawn  wood  should  be  die 
square,  or  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  As 
this  description  of  sawing  applies  to  roofiog 
timbers,  joists,  plates,  studs,  and  lintels,  it  follows 
that  these  pieces  are  what  mathematicians  call 
pairaUelepipeds.  There  are  two  definitions  given 
of  a  parallelepiped,  or  parallepipedon,  namely  that 
it  is  a  solid  contained  by  six  planes,  three  of 
which  are  parallel  to  the  other  three,  and  also 
that  it  is  contained  under  six  parallelo- 
grams, the  opposite  of  which  are  parallel  and 
equal.  It  may  also  be  said  that  this  solid  is 
a  prism  whose  base  is  a  parallelogram.  A  prism 
is  a  solid  contained  by  planes,  of  which  two  that 
are  opposite  are  equal,  similar,  and  parallel,  and 
all  the  rest  parallelograms ;  a  prism  takes  its 
name  from  the  figure  of  its  ends  :  hence  there  are 
triangular  prisms,  square  prisms,  pentagonal 
prisms,  and  so  on.  A  right  prism  has  its  siJes 
parallel  to  its  ends,  and  an  oblique  prism  is  that 
which  has  the  sides  oblique  to  the  ends.  Which- 
ever of  the  above  descriptions  may  be  adopted  for 
building  scantlings,  or  for  what  the  Americans 
call  "  lumber,"  the  object  itself  is  more  familiar 
to  the  builder  than  its  name  in  geometry,  and 
though  it  is  not  likely,  even  with  our  continuation 
schools  and  polytechnics,  that  a  carpenter  of 
the  next  generation  wUl  ask  for  a  "  parallel- 
epipedon"  instead  of  a  "deal";  stUl  it  is  necessary 
to  use  uncouth  and  unfamiliar  names  when  formu- 
lating rules  for  ascertaining  the  true  contents  of  the 
solids  they  stand  for.  All  this  knowledge  may  be 
considered  superfluous  ;  but  the  writer,  who  is  no 
crank  in  pedantry,  having  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  working  men  all  his  life,  sees  the 
advisability  of  adapting  scientific  names  for 
geometrical  figures,  as  they  may  be  applied 
generally  to  the  various  shapes  of  all  materials 
used  in  building,  and  technical,  popular  names 
could  not  be  so  used,  their  signification  being 
limited.  For  example,  to  fix  a  rule  for  finding 
the  solid  contents  of  a  deal  would  seem  to  implj' 
that  the  rule  would  not  be  applicable  to  a  squared 
log,  a  door-step,  or  a  block  of  stone  ;  but  when  a 
rule  is  given  for  finding  the  solid  contents  of  a 


parallelepiped  or  any  other  figure,  that  rule  may 
be  applied  to  all  material  having  the  same  figure. 
The  contents  of  a  solid  does  not  depend  on  the 
material  in  it,  but  on  the  dimensions  of  its 
bounding  surface  or  surfaces  ;  hence  solids  are 
classified  and  named  in  geometry,  and  rules  are 
given  for  ascertaining  their  contents  without 
regard  to  the  substances  in  them,  or  to  their  trade 
uses. 

The  contents  of  a  parallelepiped  are  obtained  by 
"multiplying  the  base  by  the  altitude,"  that  is, 
the  area  of  the  base  by  the  height,  both  dimen- 
sions being  all  in  feet  or  all  in  inches.  Let  it  be 
required,  for  instance,  to  know  the  contents  of  a 
deal  I2ft.  long,  llin.  wide,  and  4in.  deep  Here 
the  base  area  is  44in.  (11  by  4),  and  the  height 
144in.  (12  by  12).  The  contents  is  therefore 
6, 336in.  (44  by  144),  which,  being  divided  by  twelve 
three  times,  to  bring  the  inches  to  feet,  gives 
3ft.  Sin.,  the  content  required.  It  is  evident  in 
this  calculation  that  multiplying  12  by  12,  and 
afterwards  dividing  by  12  and  12,  is  superfluous 
work,  for  these  operations  neutralise  each  other, 
and  may  be  omitted ;  hence  the  content  of  any 
piece  of  wood  r2ft.  long  may  be  obtained  directly 
by  dividing  the  area  of  the  base  in  inches  by  12,  the 
length  in  feet.  A  wooden  post  is  12ft.  long,  and  9in. 
by  6in.  square.  What  is  its  content  'r  9in.  x  6in. 
-rby  I2  =  4ft.  6in.,  the  answer  required.  Again, 
a  flitch  of  pitch-pine  is  12tt.  longandl9in.by  Sin. 
square,  what  is  its  content  ?  19in.  x  Sin.  =  152in. 
-H 12  =  12ft.  Sin.,  the  content  required.  All  thes» 
calculations  may  be  performed '  mentally,  and 
multiples  of  r2ft.,  as  well  as  submultiples,  may 
be  calculated  for  in  the  same  easy  way.  When 
the  length  is  not  12ft.,  or  any  multiple  of  12ft., 
the  work  is  done  thus  : — Say,  for  example,  it  is 
required  to  find  the  content  of  a  deal  17ft.  long 
by  9in.  wide  and  6in.  thick.  Here  the  area  of 
the  base  is  54in.,  and  this  multiplied  by  the 
length  in  inches  204  (17  x  12)  gives  ll,016in., 
which  divided  by  12  three  times  gives  6ft.  4in. 
6pt.,  the  content  required.  In  this  calculation 
the  process  may  be  shortened  by  omitting  the 
multiplication  by  12  in  the  first  part,  and  dividing 
the  two  12'8  only  in  the  latter  part,  thus  :  17  x  54 
=  91S  -i-  12  =  76ft.  6in.  -;-  12  =  6ft.  4in.  6pt8 
From  this  the  following  rule  may  be  deduced  : — 
To  find  the  content  of  any  piece  of  squared 
timber,  divide  the  area  of  the  base  in  inches  by 
the  length  in  feet,  and  the  quotient  divided  by 
144  will  give  the  content  required  in  feet  and 
parts  of  a  foot.  In  cross-multiplication  the  calcu- 
lation would  be  performed  in  this  way  : — 

17ft.  Oin. 
0      9 


0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

12 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

6 

0 

6ft.  4in.  6pt.  Osec. 

By  proportional  parts  the  calculation  is  much 
shortened  as  follows:  17ft.  x  9in.  is  the  same  as 
I'tt.  X  Jft.  =  12ft.  9in.,  and  this  again  multiplied 
by6in.  isthe  same  as  being  multiplied  by  Jft., 
then  12ft.  9in.  xi  =  6ft.  4in.  6pt.  Familiarity 
with  these  calculations  will  enable  anyone  after  a 
little  practice  to  curtail  them  considerably  by 
various  "short  cuts,"  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  the  work.  A  number  of 
ready  reckoners,  "  Hoppus  "  amongst  them,  have 
been  compiled  to  give  at  a  glance,  or  rather  at 
two  glances,  the  content  of  unequal  -  sided 
timber,  and  the  method  adopted  is  this.  The 
"  equivalent  square  "  of  any  rectangle  is  first  given 
in  one  series  of  tables,  and  the  content  of  square 
timber  of  various  lengths  in  another  set  of  tables ; 
hence,  when  the  contents  of  any  piece  of  timber 
are  required,  the  equivalent  square  of  its  end 
section  must  first  be  found,  and  the  contents, 
according  to  its  length,  will  then  be  seen  in 
another  table.  Take,  for  instance,  the  deal  last 
mentioned :  its  end  sejtion  is  9in.  by  6ui.,  and 
i's  area  54in.,  the  square  root  of  which,  7'384, 
gives  the  side  of  its  equivalent  square,  or  'i\,  as 
Hoppus  puts  it:  opposite  17  in  lhe  7|in.  column 
of  Hoppus's  "  Cubical  Measure,"  is  6tt.  2in.  .5pt_., 
the  content  required.  In  these  tables  the  '\  is 
approximate  (for  •3S4  is  not  \),  and  the  content  is 
alio  approximate,  being  21n.  and  Ipt.  short.  The 
advantage  gained  by  reducing  rectangular  areas 
to  their  etiuivalent  squares  is  that  a  much  shorter 
table  is  required  to  ascertain  the  contents,  for  the 
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square  '*7.}iii.''  will  do  for  'Jin.  by  '"'in.  stut^.  as 
has  been  shown  ;  and  it  will  also  answer  for  l'2in. 
by  -tjin.,  ISin.  by  3in.,  and  other  sizes  also 
\Vherc  accuracy  is  re([uired,  this  method  of  calcu- 
lating content  of  equivalent  squares  must  not  be 
used — in  facb,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  rough- 
and-ready  way,  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  to  find  the  con- 
tent approximately  of  any  block  of  wood  or  stone. 
When  the  sides  of  a  piece  of  timber  taper  regu- 
larly it  is  a  frustum  of  a  pjTamid.  A  pyramid 
is  a  solid  having  any  plane  figure  for  its  base, 
and  its  sides  triangles  whose  vertices  all  meet  in 
a  point  called  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid,  the 
base  of  each  triangle  being  the  sides  of  the  plane 
base  of  the  pyramid.  A  pyramid  is  also  defined 
to  be  a  solid  contained  by  a  plane  polygonal  base 
and  other  planes  meeting  in  a  point.  Pyramids 
are  triangular,  quadrangular,  pentagonal,  &c., 
according  as  the  base  is  a  triangle,  a  quadrangle, 
or  a  pentagon.  A  cone  is  a  round  pyramid :  that 
is,  one  having  an  infinite  number  of  sides.  The 
quadrangular  pj  ramid  is  that  only  which  will  be 
dealt  with  here,  for  many  sawn  and  hewn  logs 
are  frustums  of  such  a  pyramid. 

The  axis  of  a  pyramid  is  the  lin«  from  the 
vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base ;  when  this  axis 
is  perpendicular  to  the  base  it  U  a  "right" 
pyramid,  and  when  it  is  inclined  the  pyramid  is 
"oblique."  Pyramids  have  the  following  pro- 
perties:— (1)  All  pyramids  having  eciual  bases 
(in  area)  and  the  same  altitudes  are  equal  to  one 
another,  no  matter  what  the  figure  of  the  base 
maybe.  (2)  Every  pyramid  is  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  circumscribed  prism,  or  a  prism  of  the 
same  base  and  altitude  ;  therefore  the  solid  content 
of  a  pyramid  is  found  by  taking  one-third  of  the 
product  of  the  base  and  perpendicular  height. 
If  a  pyramid  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
base,  the  content  of  the  frustum  (or  part  between 
the  base  and  the  section)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
three  pyramids,  each  being  of  the  same  height  as 
the  frustum,  and  their  bases  being  respectively 
the  lower  base  of  the  frustum,  the  upper  base, 
and  a  mean  proportional  between  them. 

A  mean  proportional  between  any  two  number 
is  the  number  obtained  by  extracting  the  square 
root  of  their  product :  for  instance,  let  it 
be  required  to  find  a  n\ean  proportional  for  the 
numbers  13  and  IS  :  these  multiplied  give  234,  the 
square  root  of  which  is  15-2'J7  the  number 
required,  the  proportion  is  stated  thus,  13  :  15-297 
:  :  lo-297  :  IS.  To  find  the  solid  content  of  the 
frustum  of  a  pyramid,  add  into  one  sum  the 
area  of  the  two  bases  and  the  mean  proportional 
between  them.  Then  one  third  of  this  is  a  mean 
section  of  the  base  of  a  prism  of  equal  height : 
therefore  this  mean  area  multiplied  by  the 
height  gives  the  solid  contents.  To  apply  this 
rule  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  content  of  a  regu- 
larly tapering  log  of  timber  ISin.  square  at  one 
end.  13in.  square  at  the  other  end,  and  40ft.  long. 
The  area  of  the  greater  base  is  324in. 
(18  by  IS),  that  of  the  lesser  base  169in. 
(13  by  13),  the  mean  proportional  between  these 
is  234  (1/324  X  169),  the  three  added  make  727 
(324  +  169  -i-  234),  which  multiplied  by  40,  the 
length  gives  29,080  :  one-third  of  this  (9693-333) 
divided  by  12  and  12,  to  bring  inches  to  feet,  is 
67-ol-ift.,  the  content  required.  A  second  rule 
is  :  Multiply  the  area  of  the  greater  end  by  one  of 
its  sides,  and  that  of  the  smaller  end  by  one  of  its 
sides  (it  is  assumed  that  the  sides  are  equal) ; 
divide  the  difference  of  the  products  by  the 
dift'erence  of  the  sides,  and  multiply  by  one-third 
the  length  of  the  log.  For  example,  taking  the 
same  dimensions  as  before :  Area  of  the  greater  end 
multiplied  by  its  side  5,832  (324  -x  18),  area  of 
lesser  end  multiplied  by  its  side  2,197  (169  x  13), 
their  difference  3,635  (5,832  -  2,197)  divided 
by  5  is  727,  and  this  multiplied  by  40  (the 
length)  and  divided  by  3  and  12  twice  gives 
C7"315ft.,  the  content  required.  A  third  rule 
is  to  divide  the  difierence  of  the  cubes  of 
a  side  of  each  end  by  the  difference  of  these 
sides,  and  multiply  the  product  bv  the  height. 
one  -  third  the  result  will  be  "the  solidity. 
Taking  the  same  dimensions  as  before  and  apply- 
ing this  last  rule,  the  cube  of  18  is  5,832 
(18  X  18  y.  18),  the  cube  of  13  is  2,197  (13  :■  13 
X  13) ;  these  cubes  added  make  3,635  (5.832 
4-2,197).  This  sum  multiplied  by  the  height  is 
29,080,  which,  divided  by  3  and  12"  and  12,  gives 
the  content  to  be  67'315ft.  as  betVre.  The  popular 
way  of  measuring  this  log  is  as  follows ; — A  mean 
quarter-girth  is  taken  at  2oft.  along  the  log ;  it 
■n-ould  be  I51in.  This  squared  and  multiplied  by 
the  length  is  66-736ft.,  which  is  -579  too  little. 


or  more  than  half  a  cube  foot,  f^uppose,  now, 
that  this  40ft.  log  is  split  down  the  centre,  and 
that  the  content  of  the  flitches  are  calculated  by 
the  quarter-girth  method,  what  will  they  cube 
to !-  The  mean  section  of  each  flitch  will  be 
lojin.  by  7jin.,  and  the  quarter-girth  lUin. 
(nearest  by  Hoppus) ;  the  content  of  each 
flitch  will  therefore  be  36ft.  Sin.  lOpt.,  and 
of  the  whole  log  73ft.  5in.  8pt.,  or  5ft.  too  much  '. 
The  quarter-girth  system  for  measuring  squared 
logs  which  do  not  taper  considerably  gives  a 
result  not  very  much  out ;  but  for  measuring 
flitches  rectangular  on  section  it  is  wholly  absurd. 
The  only  amirn'r  way  of  ascertaining  the  contents 
of  a  log  which  is  square  on  section  and  tapers 
regularly,  is  \<y  applying  one  of  the  three  rules 
given  above :  the  first  rule  is  applicable  to  un- 
equal-sided timber,  the  second  m-iy  be  adapted  t  j 
it,  and  the  third  should  be  applied  only  to  logs 
with  equal  sides  or  square  timber.  The  next 
geometrical  solid  which  is  frequently  represented 
in  converted  building  timber  is  the  cylinder :  it 
has  two  circular  ends,  and  every  plane  section 
pai'dllel  to  the  ends  is  a  circle  equal  to  them  also. 
When  the  side  of  a  cylinder  is  perpendicular 
to  the  ends  it  is  a  "right"  cylinder,  other- 
wise it  is  "oblique";  the  solid  content  of 
any  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
base  multiplied  by  its  perpendicular  altitude. 
A  cylinder  is  to  its  inscribed  square  as  3  to  2,  and 
to  its  inscribed  curve  as  3  to  1  :  that  is,  it  a  globe 
contains  2c. ft.,  the  cjdinder  which  exactly  incloses 
it  will  contain  Sc.ft.,  and  the  curve  described  in 
the  cylinder,  having  the  same  base  and  height, 
will  contain  exactly  left.  All  sections  of  a 
cylinder  parallel  to  the  ends  are  circular,  and  all 
oblique  sections  are  ellipses.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  circle  and  ellipse  are 
two  distinct  curves,  and  that  an  ellipse  cannot  \>y 
any  possibility  be  constructed  with  circular  curves, 
no  matter  how  many  may  be  employed,  or  how 
minute  they  may  be.  A  circle  is  described  from 
one  centre  with  a  fixed  length  of  radius  ;  whilst 
an  ellipse  is  struck  from  two  centres  with  radii 
which  are  constantly  being  altered  in  their 
relative  lengths  as  the  curve  is  generated. 
Applying  the  rule  given  above  to  find  the  contents 
of  a  cylindrical  log  15ft.  long,  and  girting  42in. 
First  the  area  of  the  end  must  be  found :  the 
circumference  squared  will  give  this  when  mul- 
tiplied by  the  constant  -07958,  42  v  42  x  -07958 
=  140-379  ;  this  area  multiplied  by  the  length 
15ft.  gives  2105-685,  which,  dividedby  12and  12, 
show  that  14-623ft.  is  the  content  of  the  log. 
Working  by  Hoppus,  the  greater  girth  is  lOjin., 
and  the  content  for  loft,  long  by  lift.  5in.  and 
9pt.,  an  .amount  too  little  by  3ft.  2in.  and  opt. 
The  error  arises  in  assuming  that  the  greater 
girth  of  the  log  is  the  side  of  a  square  the  area 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  end  of  the 
log.  Here  the  side  of  such  a  square  is  ll-848in. 
'circumference  42in.  by  ■2821in.),  and  not  lOHn. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  ascertain  by 
"Hoppus"  the  correct  content  of  cylindrical 
log.  The  content  by  Hoppus  will,  however, 
always  find  favour  in  the  trade,  for  it  is  con- 
siderably under  the  true  content.  The  next 
regular  solid,  but  one  which  does  not  occur  very 
often  in  builders'  work,  is  the  cone,  a  round 
pyramid  in  fact,  having  a  circle  for  its  base,  and 
its  sides  formed  by  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
circumference  of  the  base  to  a  point  at  the  top, 
being  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  When  the  axis  of 
a  curve — that  is,  the  line  drawn  from  the  vertex 
to  the  centre  of  the  base — is  perpendicular  to  the 
base,  it  is  a  "right"  cone.  When  that  axis  is 
inclined  to  the  base,  it  is  an  "  oblique  "  cone.  It 
has  been  explained  that  every  lino  is  equal  to  the 
third  part  of  a  cylinder  of  equal  base  and  alti  - 
tude  :  therefore  the  solid  content  of  a  cone  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  base  by  the  perpen- 
dicular height  and  taking  one-third  of  the  pro- 
duct. For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
content  of  a  cone  girting  4  2in.  round  the  base, 
and  whose  height  ■  is  12ft.  Here  the  area  of  the 
base  is  140-379.  This,  multiplied  by  the  height, 
gives  1684-548,  one-third  of  which,  SOl-olCin., 
gives  the  content  to  be  4c. ft.  nearly,  3-S9ft. 
exactly.  Taking  the  mean  girth  at  21in., 
quarter  of  which  is  5:}in.,  the  solidity  would 
be  2ft.  3in.  and  Opt.  by  Hoppus.  The  trunk 
of  a  tree  tapers  as  it  rises  from  the  ground; 
the  branches  also  taper,  and  both  are  nearly 
circular  on  plain  sections  taken  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  upward  growth.  The 
nearest  geometrical  solid  to  the  shape  of  a  trunk 
of  a  tree,  or  its  branches  when  trimmed,  is  a 
frustum  of  a  right  cone.  The  frustum  )Latin  "  a 
fragment  ")  of  a  cone   is  that  part  -n-hich  is  left 


after  cutting  off  the  top  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
base,  it  is  also  any  part  lying  between  two  planes 
which  may  be  either  parallel  to  or  inclined  to 
each  other.  The  first  kind  of  frustum  -n-iU  only 
be  dealt  with  here,  as  it  is  a  very  close  represen- 
tation of  the  figure  of  round  timber  before  it  is 
converted.  Few  trees  are  exactly  circular  on 
transverse  section,  and  fewer  still  have  straight 
sides:  it  follows  that  as  all  rules  for  ascertaining 
the  content  of  geometrical  solids  are  determined 
for  figures  bounded  by  perfect  circles  or  other 
regular  curves  and  straight  lines,  when  these  rules 
are  applied  to  tree  trunks  the  calculated  contents 
will  be  approximate  only,  and  the  accuracy  of  this 
approximation  wiU  vary  as  the  cross  section  of  the 
trunk  varies  froma  circle,  and thesidesfrom  straight 
lines.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  ascertaining 
the  e.xact  content  of  a  tree,  nor  is  it  required  in 
prac'.ice  that  it  should  be  done  with  mathematical 
accuracy  ;  stiU,  a  content  can  be  obtained  which 
will  be  found  accurate  enough  for  all  purposes, 
and  this  by  the  application  of  rules  known  and 
adopted  by  all  skilled  geometricians  for  the  last 
2,000  ye.ars  or  more.  How  to  obtain  the  content 
of  a  cylinder  has  already  been  explained  ;  but  the 
rule  for  doing  it  wiU  not  help  to  find  the  contents 
of  the  tr\ink  of  a  tree,  for  it  tapers,  and  a  cylinder 
does  not,  so  that  a  rule  which  may  be  adapted  for 
one  will  not  apply  to  the  other.  The  contents  of 
a  tree,  that  is,  round  tapering  timber,  must  be 
calculated  as  if  it  was  the  frustum  of  a  right 
cone,  the  nearest  geometrical  figure  which  it 
approaches  in  shape.  There  are  several  rules  for 
obtaining  the  contents  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
and  all  of  these  involve  calculations  which  will  be 
considered  elaborate  or  otherwise  as  the  operator 
is  skilled  in  figures  or  unaccustomed  to  them ; 
but  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  mathematics  will 
enable  anyone  to  apply  the  rule  without  much 
trouble.  Rule  1.  Add  together  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  of  the  greater  and  less  ends,  and  the 
product  of  the  two  diameters  ;  multiply  their  sum 
bj-  -7854,  and  this  product  by  the  height.  This 
last  amount  divided  by  3  will  give  the  contents 
reiiuired.  This  rule  may  be  modified  thus  : 
Multiply  the  squares  of  the  diameters  added  to 
their  product  by  the  height  of  the  frustum,  and 
then  by  -2618,  and  the  result  will  be  the  solidity  ; 
here  the  process  is  shortened  by  dividing  the 
constant  in  the  rule  -7854  by  3,  and  multiplying 
by  the  new  constant  -2618  found  by  that  division. 
Rule  2.  Add  together  the  squares  of  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  greater  and  less  ends,  and  the 
product  of  the  two  circumferences.  Multiply  their 
sum  by  -07958,  and  this  by  the  height  ;  the  last 
product  divided  by  3  will  give  the  contents.  This 
rule  may  be  modified  in  this  way :  To  the  square  of 
the  circumference  of  the  two  ends  add  the  pro- 
duct of  their  circumferences,  multiply  the  sum 
by  the  height  of  the  frustum,  and  the  product  by 
-021352  for  the  solidity.  Here,  as  in  the  last  case, 
the  process  is  shortened  by  dividing  the  constant 
-07958  by  3,  and  obtaining  a  new  constant  -02652. 
This  dispenses  with  multiplication  by  a  high 
figure,  and  the  subsequent  division  by  3.  Rule  3. 
Find  the  mean  proportional  bet  ween  the  areas  of 
the  ends,  add  it  to  the  areas  of  the  ends  ;  one- 
third  of  the  sum  will  be  the  area  of  the  base  of  a 
cylinder  having  the  same  height  as  the  frustum, 
and  this  area  multiplied  by  the  height  wiU  give 
the  content.  The  mean  proportional  between  the 
area  of  the  ends  is  found  by  extracting  the  square 
root  of  their  product,  as  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, so  that  this  rule  may  also  be  expressed 
in  this  way.  .\dd  to  the  areas  of  the  two  ends 
their  mean  proportional,  and  multiply  the  sum 
by  the  height  of  the  frustum,  and  one-third  the 
product  will  be  the  content.  If  S  denote  the 
solidity  of  the  frustum  required,  D  the  diameter 
of  the  greater  end,  1!  that  of  the  small  end,  C  and  ■■ 
the  circumferences,  A  and  it  the  areas  of  the  ends, 
and  H  the  height,  then  the  rules  expressed  by 
formulie  are — 
1st  rule—    (D=  -I-  rf-  +  D  X  (f)  X  -7854  x 

Modified—  (J)'-  +  d'- +  J)  x  d)  x  -2618  x  H  =  S 

2nd  rule-     (C*  +  c'  +  C  x  c)  x  -07958  x  ^^  =  S 

Modified—    (C-  -I-  <^  -I-  C  x  c)  x  -02652  x  H  =  S 

XT 

3rd  rule—  _  (A  -(-  a  -|-  -/A  x  n)  =  S 

Finding  the  content  of  a  tapering  tree  is  not, 
after  all,  such  an  easy  matter  as  it  looks,  judging 
by  the  rules  just  given.  Hoppus,  in  his  "  Prac- 
tical Measurins,"  comes  nowhere  near  it  with 
his  "mean"  girt  and  -'quarter"  girt;  in  fact, 
this  is  so  well  known    that  we   have  now  the 
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"  true  "  content  of  a  log  and  its  "  s^le  " 
content,  according  to  Hoppus,  which  is  not  its 
content  at  all.  Dr.  Newton,  in  his  "  C'osmo- 
graphia ' '  (published  for  Thomas  Passinger  at 
the  Three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge,  1679) 
says,  after  describing  how  to  obtain  the  content 
of  round  tapering  timber  correctly  :  "  Mr.  Darling 
in  his  Carpenter's  Rule  made  easie,  doth  pro- 
pound a  shorter  way,  but  not  so  exact,  which  is 
by  the  circumference  given  in  the  middle  of  the 
piece  to  nnd  the  square — namely,  by  multipUang 
the  Circumference  given  by  '28209  or  '2821, 
which  side  of  the  square  being  computed  in 
Inches,  andlookt  in  his  Table  of  Timber  Measure, 
doth  give  the  content  of  the  Tree  not  exceeding 
31ft.  in  length."  From  this  it  appears  that  so 
early  as  1679  tables  for  calculating  the  contents 
of  tapering  sawn  timber  were  published,  and  that 
they  were  considered  by  mathematicians  of  the 
time  as  being  merely  close  approximations  to  the 
true  content.  Mr.  D.irling  did  not,  however, 
square  his  quarter  girt,  and  multiply  it  by  the 
length  of  the  piece.  lie  found  the  side  of  a 
square,  which  would  in  area  be  equal  to  the  circle 
of  which  he  took  the  mean  girth,  and  multiplied 
this  by  the  length,  for  the  content  of  the  tree.  In 
Darling's  method,  the  side  of  his  equivalent  square 
would,  say  for  a  girth  of  .50in.,  be  Hi'iiin., 
whilst  Hoppua  would  have  made  it  only  12jin., 
the  area  in  the  former  case  being  198'8in.,  and  in 
the  latter  case  only  l.^Gjin. 

In  the  next  article,  the  opinions  of  various 
writers,  "ancient"  and  modern,  on  the  Hoppus 
method  of  measurements  by  qmrter-girth  will  be 
given,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  his  way  for 
obtaining  the  content  of  timber  was  never  recog- 
nised as  being  correct  by  anyone  who  knew  what 
he  was  writing  about.  In  dealing  with  the 
dimensions  of  round  timber,  with  a  view  to  secure 
accuracy  in  calculating  areas  and  contents,  the 
following  memoranda  will  be  found  useful : 
(1)  The  circle  has  not  yet  been  squared,  so 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  cir- 
cumference and  area  of  a  circle  from  its 
diameter ;  the  most  accurate  rules  give,  after 
all,  only  very  close  approximations  to  the 
real^  truth.  (2)  For  the  length  of  its  boundary, 
a  circle  incloses  a  greater  area  than  any  other 
figure;  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  3ft.  6iin. 
will  inclose  a  superficial  foot,  a  square  inclosing 
the  same  area  will  have  sides  1ft.  long  each,  or 
4ft.  in  all.  (3)  The  area  of  circles  are  to  each 
other  "as  the  squares  of  their  diameters."  This 
means  that  a  circle  twice  the  diameter  of  another 
circle  will  inclose  four  times  its  area  ;  the  end  of 
a  scaffold  pole  6in.  in  diameter  will  have  an 
areaof  28-27-4in. ;  but  a  cylindrical  log  having  a 
diameter  of  12in.  will  have  an  area  113-097in.,  or 
four  times  as  much.  Again,  a  circular  pipe  Sin. 
in  diameter  will  have  an  area  of  7-0686in.,  or 
nine  times  as  much  as  a  pipe  lin.  in  diameter, 
the  area  of  which  is  -78.34.  (4)  A  circle  where 
circumference  is  twice  that  of  another  circle  will 
contain  four  times  its  area  :  three  times  the  cir- 
cumference will  inclose  nine  times  the  area,  and 
so  on.  (,5)  The  circumference  of  a  circle  may  be 
wr/y  by  multiplying  the  diameter  by 


obtained 


3-14Ui;  this  is  not  the  exact  proportion,  for  the 
reason  stated  in  No.  1.  (6)  The  diameter  of  a 
circle  may  be  obtained  ncarhj  by  dividing  the 
circumference  by  "SlSSl.  The  area  of  a  circle 
may  be  obtained  iiear/i/  by  multiplying  the  square 
of  the  diameter  by  '7854.  (8)  The  diameter  of  a 
circle  is  obtained  iienrli/  by  multiplying  the  square 
root  of  its  area  by  i-2837.  (9)  The  girth  of 
a  circle — that  is,  its  circumference,  multiplied  by 
•2821,  will  give  the  aide  of  a  square  of  equal  area. 
For  instance,  a  tree  girths  64in. ;  what  is  the  side 
of  a  square  equal  in  area  to  a  section  taken  at  the 
place  of  girting  '^     Here  64  x  -2821  =  18-0544in. 

(10)  The  diameter  of  a  circle  multiplied  by  -8862 
will  give  the  side  of  a  square  of  equal  area  ;  a 
circle  30in.  in  diameter  will  he  equal  in  area  to 
a  square  whose   side   is   26-5S6m.    (30   x  -8862). 

(11)  A  circle  the  area  of  which  is  one  superficial 
foot  has  a  diameter  of  13'540.534in.  and  a  cir- 
cumference of  42'.')3S941614in.  Its  greatest 
girth  is  therefore  1 0-634  73540in.  The  diameter 
squared  is  183'346065,  called  by  experts  in  timber 
measuring  a  "true"  divisor;  and  the  quarter- 
girth  squared  is  113-09759802801316,  another 
true  divisor,  both  looking  very  formidable,  but 
not  actually  so,  tor  in  practice  the  decimals  are 
aU  "shed." 


STABLING    AND    FIVES    COURT, 
WARLBECK,    ILKLEY. 

THIS  building  has  lately  been  erected  at  Ilkley, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  F.  Br.antwood  Muff.  The  locally  treated  wall- 
ing is  of  sandstone,  from  a  quarry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  cavity  being  formed  between  it  and  an 
interior  lining  of  bricks ;  in  the  stable  salt- 
glazed  ones  have  been  used.  The  roof  and  the 
stable  entrance  archway  are  covered  with  tiles. 
A  hayloft  is  formed  over  the  bicycle  and  tool 
houses,  the  height  necessary  for  the  Eton  Fives 
Court  being  obtained  behind  it.  The  contractor 
for  the  work  was  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Ilkley. 
The  vane,  representing  Pegasus,  the  door  fur- 
niture, kc,  were  specially  designed,  and  the 
drawing  we  illustrate  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year. 


THE   A^ENTILATION   UF   DWELLING- 
HOUSES. 

By  .John  W.  Hayw.^rd,  M.D.,   late  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  need  of  an 
abundant  and  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air 
in  our  houses,  or  on  the  necessity  of  a  continuous 
removal  of  the  vitiated  air  for  comfort  as  well  as 
health,  because  these  are  now  fully  admitted.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  point  out  how  these  desiderata 
may  be  met  without  diSicuity  and  at  little  cost. 
A  house  has  to  serve  two  principal  purposes — 
to  live  in  during  the  day  and  to  sleep  in  during 
the  night.  To  be  satisfactory,  house  ventilation 
must  be  adapted  not  to  one  only  of  these  times, 
but  to  both.  The  means  adopted  for  the  purpose 
must  also  be  adjustable  to  the  different  seasons  of 


the  year — to  the  winter  and  summer,  and  spring 
and  autumn  ;  that  is,  the  openings  must  be  so 
under  control  as  to  be  able  to  be  enlarged  or 
diminished  according  to  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  wind  and  the  number  of  occupants  of  the 
house  or  room.  In  temperate  and  cold -temperate 
climates,  the  temperature  of  the  incoming  air 
must  be  so  under  control  that  it  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  will ;  that  is,  that  it  may  be 
raised  in  cold  weather,  and  lowered  in  hot 
weather. 

Of  the  vast  number  of  plans  that  have  hitherto 
been  suggested  and  tried,  not  one  has  proved 
entirelj-  satisfactory.  The  reasons  for  this  have, 
I  think,  been  that  they  have  been  complicated, 
costly,  and  perhaps  unsightly,  and  not  adaptable 
to  the  varying  circumstances.  Architects  and 
builders,  and  the  public  in  general,  have  in 
consequence  become  afraid  to  listen  to  proposals 
for  special  house-ventilation,  and  have  resigned 
themselves  to  submit  to  the  primitive  means  of 
open  windows. 

Ideal  house- ventilation  is  :  (1)  That  none  of 
the  air  within  the  house  may  be  allowed  to  be 
respired  or  used  more  than  once — never  a  second 
time  or  over  again  ;  that,  having  been  once  used, 
it  shall  be  abstracted,  and  thrown  back  into  the 
outer  air,  and  be  replaced  with  fresh  direct  from 
outside.  (2)  That  fresh  air  shall  be  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  fully  replace  the  air 
abstracted.  (3)  That  this  abstraction  and  supply 
shall  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
occupants  of  the  room  will  not  feel  the  current  ^  r 
movement  ;  that  is,  so  as  not  to  be  felt  &s  a 
draught.  (4)  That  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
coming air  shall  be  so  under  control  that  it  may 
be  raised  in  cold  weather  and  lowered  in  hot 
weather  to  any  degree  desired.  (5)  That  the 
inlets  and  outlets  shall  be  easily  adjustable,  by 
slides  or  v;ilves.  (6)  That  the  provisions  shall  be 
such  that  the  air  may  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  house  or  rooms  in  quite  a  rush,  or  may  be 
altogether  arrested  at  will.  And  (7)  That  the 
whole  house  shall  be  included  in  the  scheme,  the 
lobbies  as  well  as  the  rooms. 

Such  is  ii/ral  house- ventilation.  Unfortunately, 
its  provision  is  not  free  from  complication,  and  it 
involves  some  expense — more  of  both,  in  f.act,  than 
most  people  care  to  incur.  It  is  therefore  seldom 
attempted,  no  other  provision  being  made  than 
for  opening  the  windows  ;  and  it  is  erroneously 
supposed  that  on  opening  the  windows  at  the  top 
and  bottom  the  air  will  come  in  at  the  bottom  and 
go  out  at  the  top ;  but  it  will,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  come  in  at  both,  the  two  forming 
only  one  divided  inlet.  The  inside  air  being  less 
cold,  and  therefore  less  heavy,  is  pushed  out  of 
the  room  up  the  chimney,  and  into  the  lobby  by 
the  colder,  and  therefore  heavier,  air  coming  in 
through  the  window  openings:  and,  unfortu- 
nately, that  coming  in  through  the  upper  open- 
ings tends  to  fall  on  to  the  heads  of  the  occupants, 
and  that  coming  in  through  the  lower  to  pass  to 
their  feet.  The  consequence  is  that  during  use 
of  rooms  the  windows  are  usually  closed,  and 
there  is  no  ventilation  at  all,  so  that  the  rooms 
become  hot  and  stuffv. 
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I  admit  that  ideal  venlilation  is  not  practicable 
for  ordinary  houses  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
practiciible  scheme  for  ordinary  houses  is  an  iin- 
jiossibility.  In  formulating  this,  however,  regard 
miixl  be  had  to  popular  prejudice  rather  than  to 
scientilic  perfection.  The  window  openings,  the 
doorways,  and  the  chimneys  nnrd  be  used  as  the 
principal  channels  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  air.  The  two  principal  seasons  of  the  year 
must  be  provided  for  —  namely,  winter  and 
.summer  ;  and  the  two  principal  times  of  use  of 
the  liung  rooms — namely,  when  occupied  and 
when  not  occupied  ;  and  of  the  bedrooms  when 
the  occupants  are  on  the  bed  and  when  on  the 
lloor.  In  cold  weather  ingress  by  the  doorway  is 
to  be  preferred.  In  the  living-rooms  the  inlet 
should  be  at,  and  only  at,  the  top  by  '2in.  or  3in. 
of  the  top  of  the  door  being  fixed  with  hinges,  to 
open  inwards  and  be  easily  opened  and  shut.  The 
opening  of  the  door  for  entrances  and  exitj 
will  also  let  in  much  air  from  the  lobby. 
Into  the  bedrooms  the  inlet  should  be  at,  and 
<'nly  at,  the  bottom,  by  Sin.  or  4in.  of  the 
door  being  fi.xed  with  hinges,  to  open  inwards  and 
upwards,  and  be  easy  to  open  and  shut.  For 
ogress  the  chimneys  and  crevices  will  have  to  be 
Irus'.ed  to.  In  hot  weather  ingress  by  open 
windows  is  perhaps  the  best,  or  at  any  rate  it  may 
lie  utilised,  again  trusting  to  the  chimneys  and 
<  revices  for  egress,  when  the  room  is  occupied. 
The  same  provision  must  be  made  with  the 
■windows  as  with  the  doors.  For  the  living-rooms 
a  2in.  or  3in.  opening,  perliaps  of  coloured  glass, 
across  the  whole  or  part  of  the  top  of  the  window 
should  be  fixed  on  hinges  and  be  easy  to  open  and 
shut.  Perhaps  of  the  window  nearest  the  door  it 
should  be  made  to  open  inwards,  and  of  that 
farthest  away  from  the  door  to  optn  outwards,  in 
■order  if  possible  to  determine  the  iogress  and 
egress.  Fcr  the  bedrooms  only  the  bottom  of  the 
window  should  be  made  usable  for  special  inlet. 
The  lobbies  may  be  ventilated  in  the  same  way  ; 
but  here  the  inlets  should  be  larger,  and  it  possible 
means  should  be  provided  for  warming  the  air. 

The  localities  indicated  for  the  inlets  and  out- 
lets are  not  only  dictated  by  theoretical  considera- 
tions, but  are  enforced  by  personal  practical 
■experience.  The  object  in  view  in  having  in  the 
living-rooms  the  inlet  at  the  top  of  the  window 
and  door  is  that  the  incoming  air  m.ay  be  directed, 
not  fctraight  on  to  the  occupants,  but  upwards  to 
above  them,  and  be  tempered  by  the  warmth 
always  present  in  the  upper  part  when  the  room 
is  occupied.  In  the  case  of  the  bedrooms  it  is 
altogether  different ;  here  the  heavy  cold  air 
coming  in  at  the  top  falls  upon  the  occupants  of 
the  bed  as  a  dangerous  draught,  whereas  coming 
in  at  the  bottom  it  falls  to  the  ttoor  and  passes 
along  it  to  rise  up  around  the  bed  and  replace  the 
light  warm  air  a'cending  from  the  occupant  of 
the  bed  :  during  undressing  and  dressing  the  inlet 
may  be  closed,  if  necesstry. 


"THE  ENGINEER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA."* 

THE  volume  under  the  above  title  is  a  review 
of  the  industrial  situation  in  South  Africa 
after  the  war,  and  a  forecast  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Stafford  Ransome,  M.Inst.G.E., 
special  commissi  )ner  of  the  JuiipNcrr  in  South 
Africa,  the  author,  was  appointed  by  that  journal 
at  the  close  of  the  war  to  visit  all  the  British 
possessions  south  of  the  Zambesi  River,  and  to 
write  frankly  on  the  various  problems  which  have 
been  evolved  by  recent  events.  He  waste  be  un- 
hampered by  any  editorial  point  of  view.  The 
series  of  articles  on  "South  Africa  from  an 
Engineer's  Point  of  View  "  which  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  our  contemporary  was  the  result. 
The  author  of  the  present  volume  has,  by  per- 
mission of  the  editor,  availed  himself  of  the 
material  and  suggestioos  of  these  articles, 
and  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  matter 
has  appe.ired  in  the  columns  of  the  Euf/'uivry^ 
the  present  book  is  by  no  means  a  reprint, 
but  rather  a  rearrangement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  thosd  articles.  The  author  is  right  in 
thinking  th  it  the  futui-e  success  of  British  South 
Africa  will  largely  depend  on  the  engineering 
and  industi'ial  possibilities  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  liook  he  has  written  should  appeal  to  a 
larger  class  than  that  of  the  engineer.  The 
earlier  chapters  are  of  a  controversial  character, 
■ind  deal  wiih  the  industrial  geography,  cost  of 
living  and  travelling,  politics  and  their  bearing 
on  the  industrial  (question,  the  business  "  boom," 

*  The  Jingioeer  in  South  Africa.    By  Staffori)  Ran- 
■^■'MR    M  In-t.C. E.     Westminster:    Archibald  Constable 
■■  1  *  V)  ,  L*/l.,  Wliitthall-girdens. 


labour  question,  inttrcolonial  relations,  >.to.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  book  trea's  of  the  more  im- 
portant engineering  industries  as  now  carried  on, 
and  their  possibilities.  As  Jlr.  Ransome  ob- 
serves, the  late  war  has  had  the  effect  of 
effacing  the  commercial  and  industrial  map 
of  the  country,  as  we  know  it  ;  familiar 
landmarks  have  been  parlially  obliterated, 
others  have  sprung  ui,  and  the  present  political 
boundaries  will  be  of  d  cr-asing  imp-Ttance. 
"The  South  Africa  of  the  future  will  be  ruled 
not  by  the  seaports,  or  even  necessarily  by  the 
coastal  colonies,  as  in  th^^  past,  but  by  the  great 
industrial  centres.  Up  to  the  present  the  position 
of  .Johannesburg,  Ivimberley,  and  Rhodesia  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Fleet, 
whose  gaolers  could  fix  the  price  at  which  they 
delivered  to  them  their  food  from  the  outside 
world.  The  coastal  colonies  have  been  those 
gaolers,  and  owing  to  the  coraiilicitions  of  Anglo- 
Dutch  misrule,  have  been  able  to  sweat  and 
hamper  the  industries  of  the  interior.  .  .  The 
growing  strength  of  the  industri'il  centres  i-^ 
slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  political  im- 
portance of  Cape  Colony."  The  authir  says  the 
political  tendency  of  Southern  Cape  Colony,  the 
ce[jtre  of  all  that  is  ret-ogressive  and  anti -British 
in  South  Africa,  is  towards  parochialism  and 
isolation.  The  alleged  "boom"  that  was  to 
take  place  as  the  result  of  peace  is  impossible, 
for  a  long  time  must  elapse  for  the  country  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  a  long  war.  The 
author  confirms  Ijord  Milner'a  forecast  that 
it  is  Johannesburg  that  will  some  day  deve'op 
into  a  city  of  several  millions,  and  which  will  be 
the  industrial  capital  of  South  -\frica,  and  it  is 
ty  that  place  that  British  Industrialists  should 
direct  their  attention.  From  an  engineer's  point 
of  view,  the  centre  of  interest  lies  in  the  Trans- 
viial,  of  which  this  city  is  the  chief.  Cape  Town 
will,  it  is  said,  decrease  in  importance  except  as 
a  port  and  depot.  There  are  five  routes  to 
Johannesburg  from  the  sea — (1)  to  Cape  Town, 
over  1,000  miles ;  (2)  to  Port  Elizabeth,  south- 
wards and  westwards,  71i  miles;  (3)  to  East 
London,  G60  miles  ;  (-4)  to  Durban,  4S3  miles  ; 
and  (■))  north  to  Pretoria,  and  then  eastwards  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  396  miles.  Of  these  five  termini 
on  the  coast,  Delagoa  Bay  is  said  to  be  the  best 
natural  harbour  ;  the  route  from  Cape  Town  is 
chiefly  used  for  mails.  Referring  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  travelling,  many  interesting  figures 
are  given  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
contemplate  going  to  South  Africa.  The  author 
places  the  average  hotel  expenses  of  an  ordinary 
commercial  engineer  at  about  £2  a  day  in  the 
towns.  In  addition,  club  life  must  be  reckoned 
as  an  average  10s.  per  day.  C.ib  fares  are 
about  10s.  an  hour  in  Johannesburg.  A 
visitor  in  the  large  centres  may  put  his  daily 
cost  at  £i  1.5s.  per  day.  As  to  the  engineer, 
his  hotel  and  club  life  will  cost  him  not  less  than 
.£2  per  day  ;  lodgings  in  Cape  Town,  Kimberley, 
and  other  large  towns  will  range  from  £8  to  £15 
per  month  for  bare  board  and  lodging.  In 
Johannesburg  the  cost  of  living  would  be  about 
£30  to  £^10  per  month  at  the  least.  The  author 
gives  a  useful  scale  of  the  rates  of  the  pound 
sferling  in  the  more  important  districts,  aa 
follows :  — 

8.  d. 

Natal  and  Coastal  Cape  Colony 12s.  to  13    0 

Central  Cape  Colony  &  Orange  RiverColony  10    0 

Transvaal  and  North  Cape  Colony  S    6 

Southern  Rhodesia    6    0 

These  figures  show  the  value  of  a  pound  sterling 
as  we  know  it  in  London  for  a  man  with  a  small 
salary — say  £300  to  £400  a  year.  The  chapter 
on  "The  Prospects  of  Employment"  ia  in- 
structive. Wages  vary  much  in  different  parts. 
In  Natal  they  are  higher  than  in  Cape  Colony 
near  the  coasts,  in  Kimberley  and  Northern  Cape 
Colony  they  are  still  higher,  in  South  Rhodesia 
highest  of  all.  The  author  says  the  only  male 
white  labour  wanted  in  South  Afri'a  just 
now  is  for  the  building,  agricultural,  and  pastoral 
industries.  Bui'ding  trade  hands  on  Coastal 
Cape  Colony,  provided  they  are  skilled 
and  steady,  can  easily  find  employment 
at  from  10s.  t)  r2s.  6d.  a  day,  exclusive 
of  overtime.  The  average  normal  week  is  from 
48  to  .il  hours.  "The  amount  of  building  and 
construction  work  wh  ch  is  going  on  now,  and 
which  is  daily  increasing,  makes  it  a  practical 
certainty  that  any  artisan  in  this  line  may  reckon 
on  sectiring  work  witli  but  little  delay  after 
arrival  which  will  bring  him  in  at  least  £3  per 
week."  The  wages  of  skilled  mechanics  are  about 
the  same,  though  the  artisjn  engineer  is  not 
wanted   just   now   in   great  numbers.     A  fitter, 


pattern-maker,  or  smith  in  England,  who  ia 
skilled  and  steady,  can  obtain  at  least  3-'s.  to  38s. 
a  week  ;  "  but  in  Cape  Town  he  will  find  living 
nearly  twice  aa  costly  as  in  London,  and  leas 
comfortable.  .  .  .  His  bare  board  and  lodging 
will  cost  him  from  2.5s.  to  SOs.  a  week,  and  it  will 
be  bid  at  that  just  now."  For  the  engineering 
artisan  who  has  to  find  lodgings  .and  live  as  best 
he  can  until  he  haa  made  a  settled  home  £3  a 
week  will  cot  go  to  far  as  3.is.  in  London,  or  aa 
25s.  in  some  of  the  less  expensive  engineering 
centres  in  Greit  Britain.  For  married  men 
the  prospect  is  has  encouraging  if  he  transmits 
half  his  earnings  lo  his  family  at  home. 
The  author  &a_\a  large  numbers  of  profes- 
sional engineers  have  com^  ottt  to  South  Africa 
since  the  war,  and  he  is  hopeful  as  to  the 
prospects  for  engineers,  lb  aigh  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  practical  mining  aad  railway  engineers 
on  the  spot.  The  chapt  r  on  "  The  Labour 
(aiuestion "  is  instructiv,  and  many  of  the 
problems  are  discussed.  Mr.  Ransome  shows  up 
the  pernicious  "catch  phra  b"  of  British  writers 
who  say  that  South  Africa  is  "a  white  man's 
country."  He  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
plant  British  unskilled  labour  all  over  the 
country,  for  if  we  should  force  such  a  measure 
upon  the  country  every  loyal  British  employer  of 
labour  would  be  transformed  into  a  Dutchman. 
Mining  is,  of  course,  the  .staple  industry,  and 
without  it  South  Africa  would  be  valueless.  In 
the  chapter  on  "  Struggle  for  Life  in  Rhodesia  " 
the  author  gives  the  following  idea  of  the  price  of 
labour  in  monthly  salaries  and  wages,  which  are 
very  tempting,  but  must  be  discounted  by  the 
high  cost  of  living  we  have  noticed.  Thus  book- 
keepers obtain  £30  per  month,  blacksmiths  £35, 
clerks  £22  10s.,  domestic  servmts  from  £5  to  £15, 
gangers  £15,  gardeners  £15,  m'ne  managers  £75, 
printers  £30,  prospectors  £30,  shop  asaistants  £20, 
stonecutters  £32  10s.  Daily  wages  :  Bricklayers 
30s.,  brickmakers  15s.,  carpsnters  25s.,  engine- 
drivers  25s.,  fitters  30s.,  masons  32s.  Od.,  miners 
25s.,  painters  25s.,  plumbers  25s.,  i:c.  The  white 
artisan  stands  a  good  chance  of  employment  now ; 
but  the  cost  of  living  and  waiting  require t  that 
he  should  have  about  £10  to  £50  after  landing  in 
Cape  Town.  "We  cannot  refer  to  the  other 
chapters  on  the  possibilities  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  a  business  policy  for  manufacturers,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  railways,  harbours,  Dur- 
ban harbour,  diamond-mining  in  Kimberley, 
treatment  of  go)d  ore,  well-boring,  irrigation, 
and  other  descriptive  chaptera  on  engineering 
industries  aa  carrisd  on,  and  their  prospects. 
Many  useful  suggestions  are  made.  In  dealing 
with  the  policy  of  m.anufacturers,  the  author 
thinks  that  it  is  far  the  best  methid  for  a  number 
of  firms  whose  interests  do  not  clash  to  amal- 
gamate for  purposes  in  S  uth  Afiica.  The  book 
is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  engineer,  artisan,  and  manufac- 
turer who  is  contemplating  going  out  to  South 
Africa.     The  work  is  illustrated. 


■THE  ARCHITECTURE   UF    BUSINESS 
BUILDINGS. 

MR.  J.  W.  BEAUMONT,  President  of  the] 
JIanchester   Society  of     Architects,   gave} 
his  address  on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week  at  i 
a   special    meeting    in     the   Boardroom   of   the< 
Chamber   of    Commerce,    Mosley  -  street,    Man-| 
Chester.     He  looked  forward,  he  said,  to  the  timej 
when  architectural  societies  may  bee  )me  so  im- 
portant in  large  towns   that   they  may  be   con- 
sulted by  the  public  authorities  in  cases  of  pro- . 
posed  improvements  or  new  streets  to  be  formed 
in  those  towns. 

DESIGN    IN'    STUI-.F.T    AECmTECnllE. 

It  will  never,  he  admitted,  be  possible  for  a 
public  body  to  say  that  the  buildings  in  an  iui- 
portant  street  shall  all  be  carved  out  of  a  certain 
design,  nor  that  a  certain  architect  shall  be 
appointed  to  carry  out  iiU  the  buildings  in  such  a 
street ;  nor  would  this  be  desirable.  Variety  of 
street  architecture  is,  to  his  mind,  much  better 
than  uniformity,  (ienerally,  each  building  had 
its  own  use,  and  should  by  its  architecture  ex- 
press the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  confine  the  elevation  of  a  street 
to  one  architectural  design,  where  one  building 
may  be  used  as  shop  premises,  another  as  a  set 
of  otiices  or  chambers,  and  anotuer  as  a  warehouse. 
But  it  would  be  held  that  souti  control  should  be 
exercised  to  see  that  proper  and  suitable  heights 
are  maintained  and  that  matt  rials  are  used  in  tie 
various  buildings  that  will  harmonise  with  neigh- 
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bouring  edifices.  One  thing  he  wished  to  im- 
press on  his  hearers  was  that  more  control  thould 
be  exercised  by  public  bodies  in  seeing  that  all 
n§w  buildings  are  erected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
minimise  the  risk  of  fire. 

THE    REGISTRATION    QUESTION. 

Several  subjects  of  great  importance  had 
received  a  large  amount  of  attention  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  the  greatest  of  these  was 
the  question  of  the  statutory  registration  of 
quaUtied  architects.  The  time  is  at  hand,  Mr. 
Beaumont  thinks,  when  architects  must  make  up 
their  minds  on  this  question.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject  he 
had  invited  the  opinion  of  various  societies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  out  of  twelve 
from  which  he  had  received  replies,  six  were  in 
favour  of  registration,  one  against,  two  were 
divided  in  opinion,  and  three  had  not  discussed 
the  question.  The  Manchester  Society  had 
already  pronounced  in  favour  of  registration.  Of 
course,  as  was  the  case  in  other  professions,  no 
form  of  registration  would  suffice  to  suppress 
"quacks,"  but  it  would  enable  the  public  to 
discriminate  between  qualified  and  unqualified 
architects.  It  would  also  be  an  advantage  to  a 
man  to  employ  an  architect  who  was  legally 
quilified,  and  against  whom  he  would  have  legal 
redress  in  case  of  neglect  or  incompetence. 

OIR' SCHOOL    OF    ARCHITECTURE. 

As  to  education,  Mr.  Beaumont  said  it  was 
important  that  architectural  students  should  pass 
all  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  not  simply  the  first  and 
second.  In  this  connection,  he  referred  to  the 
establishment  of  a  School  of  Architecture  in  Jlan- 
chester.  He  was  glad  that  this  school  had  been 
established.  The  time  of  apprenticeship  might 
perhaps  be  shortened  for  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  school,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
theoretical  or  academic  training  would  enable  a 
student  to  dispense  with  the  practical  training  of 
an  architect's  office.  He  believed  that  this  Man- 
chester School  of  Architecture  will  become,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Capper,  one  of  the  foremost 
centres  in  the  kingdom  for  the  instruction  of 
architectural  students.  Turning  to  the  quebtion 
of  competitions,  Mr.  Beaumont  suggested  that 
the  principle  had  been  overdone.  He  recognised 
the  value  and  need  of  competitions  in  the  case  of 
public  building's,  but  in  all  cases  they  should  be 
conducted  on  an  equitable  basis.  He  indicated 
certain  ways  in  which  a  useful  reform  in  regard 
to  competitions  might  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Alfred  Darbysbire  (who  has  filled  the  office 
of  president  for  the  past  two  years)  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address. 

Mr.  S.  Henbejt  Capper  (of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture), in  seconding  the  motion,  gave  the  result 
of  his  experience  of  the  working  of  a  registration 
law  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Whilst  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  School  of  Architecture  in  that 
province.  Architecture  was  made  a  close  profession 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  Bar  and  Medicine  are 
close  professions.  Some  of  the  resu'ts  were  not 
exactly  what  one  would  wish.  One  of  the 
immediate  results  was  to  flood  the  profession 
with  unqualified  men,  because  every  person  who 
had  had  a  sign-plate  with  the  word  "  architect  " 
upon  it  had  to  be  admitted  as  a  qualified  architect. 
Of  course  time  would  cure  such  an  evil.  With 
regard  to  the  School  of  Architecture,  here  in 
Manchester  he  fully  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
practical  training.  He  suggested,  however,  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  whereby  students, 
in  some  cases,  might  carry  on  their  collegiate 
training  side  by  side  with  their  practical  work. 


THE  MODERN  SKETCH   CLUB. 

THE  second  exhibition  of  the  Modem  Sketch 
Club,  opened  to  the  public  af.  The  Modern 
Art  Gallery,  175,  Bond-street,  last  Saturday, 
contains  many  interesting  sketches  by  members 
of  the  Langham,  the  London,  the  Dublin,  the 
Scottish,  and  other  sketching  clubs.  We  can  only 
notice  in  a  brief  glance  at  the  exhibition,  Albert 
Ludovici's  bright  figure  subjects  and  London 
Bketches— a  coquettish  young  lady  with  fair  hair  in 
evening  dress,  near  whom  sits  a  young  man 
entitled  "What  Sha'l  We  Do;-"  his  "Apsley 
House,"  a  sketch  of  Hyde  Park  Comer  on  a  dark 
evening  (31),  and  "Rotten  R,w"  (4.5),  &c. 
Percy  French  sends  a  sketch  in  Hyde  Park, 
showing  the  fine  pink  blossom  of  the  rhodo- 
dendron", and  "A  View  in  Connemara "  (60) 
Hugh  Rudby    (15)  has  a  landscape   "A  Grey 


Day,"  bold  and  crisp  in  the  foliage.  H.  Moxon 
Cook,  "  Cottages,  Achill  Island,"  is  vigorous. 
Miss  Sophie  D'Ouseley  sends  one  or  two 
architectural  sketches  of  interest,  "  Lord 
Leycester's  Hospital,  Warwick  "  (18),  and 
"  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford  "  (24). 
Miss  E.  Jex-Blake  is,  as  usual,  happy  in  her  firm, 
crisp  sketches  of  morning  and  evening  effects  on 
the  River  (19,  32).  Hal  Hurst  sends  three  subjects, 
"  Paris  Plage  "  (17),  "  Molly  "  (73),  "  The  Old, 
Old  Story  "  (103),  full  of  character  and  power, 
and  Stanley  S.  Young  gives  us  a  clever  sketch  of 
a  young  girl  in  chair,  in  a  pensive  mood  (43). 
There  is  a  sketch,  also,  by  the  late  Phil  May, 
"At  Eventide,"  that  will  possess  interest. 
Richard  B.  Hunter  has  a  skilfully  composed  sub- 
ject, "  The  Spell,"  a  weird  witch  scena  in  a 
forest,  and  R.  Stone's  figure  subject,  "The 
Quarrel,"'  a  lady  in  white  with  black  hat,  leaving 
a  room,  is  decidedly  good  in  attitude  and  draw- 
ing. Geo.  C.  Haite's  subjects  have  always  a 
charm,  his  market  scene,  "Tangiers"  (62),  is  a 
wonderful  ttudy  of  strong  sunlight,  and  a 
crowd  of  figures  full  of  vigour  and  rich 
colour.  His  "  Old  Timber,"  is  a  delightful 
study  of  woodland  in  mellow  tones  of  brown  and 
green.  Cecil  W.  (^linnell  sends  two  delightful 
studies  of  girls.  "  Sybil  "  (55)  is  a  fair,  auburn- 
haired  girl,  with  sweetly  expressive  eyes  ;  and 
"  aiarie  "  (123)  a  study  of  a  girl's  head,  in  large, 
white  tulle  hat,  very  graceful.  James  Aylward, 
in  "  The  Lost  Letter"  (68),  draws  a  girl  reading 
a  letter  by  a  cottage  fire.  There  are  wcrks  also 
by  Edward  Slocoml>e  (109),  T.  W.  Holgate  (118), 
Alfred  E.  Lewis  (99),  Geo.  C.  Haile  (124),  John 
Whipple  (143),  Miss  Millicent  S.  Ciore,  Val  Davis 
(180),  Sylvester  Stannard,  Bingham  McGuinness 
(184),  A.  Simpson  (152),  Champion  Joces  (165', 
which  show  decided  skill  in  drawing  and  firmness 
of  handling. 


THE     RESPOXSIBILITIES     OF    THE 
MUXICIPAL  ENGINEER. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  CoUege 
Engineering  Society  was  held  on  Monday 
night  at  the  College,  Leeds,  when  Mr.  E.  J. 
Silcock,  M.I.C.E.,  delivered  the  President's 
address.  Jlr.  Silcock  said  he  had  been  present 
at  the  birth  of  the  society,  and  now  was  called 
upon  to  preside  over  its  meetings.  He  believed 
he  was  the  only  old  student  of  the  college  who 
had  ever  occupied  the  position  of  President. 
He  proposed  to  speak  to  them  on  the  subject 
of  municipal  engineering.  The  importance  of  this 
department  of  the  civil  engineer's  profession  was 
too  often  overlooked,  and  it  was  only  of  late  years 
that  the  corporations  of  Ihe  country  had  realised 
that,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  first-class 
engineers  to  direct  their  engineering  works,  they 
must  appoint  men  who  had  been  specially 
trained,  and  must  pay  them  adequate  salaries. 
The  municipal  engineer  had,  probably,  a  greater 
influence  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  which  he  served  than 
any  other  individual  in  that  town.  In  addition 
to  the  control  of  the  conditions  of  health  in  a  city 
or  town,  the  engineer  had  to  direct  the  policy  of 
the  Corporations  in  dealing  with  vast  sums  of 
money.  Only  men  who  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  engineering  principles,  coupled 
with  sound  judgment  and  the  capacity  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  development  of  a  citj',  could  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  interests  of  the  magnitude 
which  every  day  confronted  the  municipal  engineer. 
During  a  recent  session  of  the  society,  said  Mr. 
Silcock,  he  had  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  new 
waterworks  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the 
water  supply  of  Leeds.  These  works  involved 
the  construc'ion  of  four  immense  reservoirs, 
formed  by  damming  up  the  valleys  of  the  Burn  and 
Laver,  together  with  the  conduits  necessary  for 
conve^ing  the  w.iter  to  Leeds.  These  works  ex- 
tended over  a  length  of  46  miles,  and  the  ex- 
penditure would  amount  to  over  two  millions 
sterling.  Another  example  of  municipal  en- 
gineering in  Leeds  was  the  electric  trimway 
system.  Both  these  gigantic  undfrtakings  were 
designed  and  executed  by  the  municpal  engineer. 
In  the  larger  cities  the  work  of  Corporations  had 
become  so  great  that  it  was  more  than  one  man 
could  accomplish,  and  the  work  had  to  be  subdivided 
intodepartments.  But  in  every  case  the  Corporation 
looked  to  the  enginrer-in-chief  to  guide  them  in  ail 
new  departures  of  big  undertakings.  Mr.  Silcock 
went  on  to  speak  of  bridges,  and  remarked,  as  to 
the  necessity  for  sound  building,  that  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  in  Leeds  to  hive  loads  of 
75  tons  pass  along  the  roads  upon  four  wheels. 


Sewerage  systems,  purification  systems,  the  appli- 
cation of  sewage  to  land,  water  supply,  the 
acquisition  of  gathering  grounds,  street  improve- 
ments, the  prevention  of  floods,  tramways,  light 
railways,  electric  lighting,  gas  works,  destructors, 
and  architectural  work  were  all  referred  to  and 
enlarged  upon  as  forming  part  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  municipal  engineer.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Silcock  urged  that  in  spite  of  draw- 
backs in  connection  with  having  to  deal  with 
changing  public  bodies,  municipal  engineering 
offered  good  openings  to  those  well  up  in  their 
profession. 


REGISTRATION   OF  TITLE.* 
By  J.  S.  RviiiNSTEiN,  London. 

UNDER  the  Bankruptcy    Act    of   1883   the 
administration   of    estates   in    bankruptcy 
was  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.    The  burden  of  officialdom  thus  imposed 
on  bankrupt  estates  is  notorious.     In  the  case  of 
the   insolvency  of  a  person,   creditors  wiU,  as  a 
rule,  accept  almost  any  terms  rather  than  have 
the    estate    wound   up   in   bankruptcy — indeed, 
the     most    potent    argument     used     to     induce 
creditors   to   accept   a   composition   is  to   assure 
them  that  if  the  offer  made  is  refused  the  estate 
will  have   to   go   into   bankruptcy.     I  will  not, 
however,  now  pursue  the  inquiry  into  the  opera- 
tion of  officialdom  in  bankruptcy,  as  our  time  can 
be    more    usefully    employed    in    considering   a 
threatened  extension  of  its  operation  in  another 
direction,  where   it   would   take   effect  in  innu- 
merable   daily    transactions     in     every     county 
in  the  kingdom,  involving   an   outlay  of   many 
millions.     I    refer    to  the  extension  of   oflicial- 
dom   that    has    already     resulted,   and    is     stiU 
further   intended   to    result,    from    the    passing 
of  the  Land  Transfer   Act,   1897.     The   history 
of     registration     of      title      in      this      country 
stated    shortly   will,  perhaps,  best    explain    the 
grave  position  in  which  we  stand.     Registration 
of  title  was  first  established  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1862.     This   Act   was   followed   by  an 
Amending  Act  in  1875.     Under  one  of  these  Acts 
it  was,  and  it  is  to-day,  open  to  everj'  property 
ownerinthe  kingdom  to  register  his  title.  The  Acts 
proved,  in  fact,  dismal  failures.  Owners  discovered 
by  experience  that  the    absolute    titles  they  ob- 
t  lined  created  new  and  unlooked-for  difficulties  in 
deafing  with  property .  Every  conveyancing  expert 
came  to   recogni-e  that  the  system  was  wholly 
unworkable,  notably  Lord  Cairns,  the  author  of 
the  1875  Act,  and  who  subsequently  set  hiiself 
to  work  to  reform  the  old  system,  and  succeeded 
far  beyond  expectations  in  effecting  this  object 
by  his  Acts  of  1881.     The  system  of  registration 
being  discredited  and  abandoned  by  everj'  expert, 
it  would  appear    incredible    that   a  people  who 
pride    themselves    on    being    above    everything 
practical  should  hive  consented    to  the  passmg 
of    the    Act    of  1897,    whereby   the    system    of 
registration    of    title    has    been     brought    back 
to  life,  and  actually  made  compulsory.     Shortly, 
the     explanation     of      this     phenomenon     can, 
I     believe,     be     summarised    as     follows  : — (1) 
The  Act   of    1862  brought  certain   officials   into 
exi=tence,  and  officials,  once  created,  attach  them- 
selves so  tenaciously  to  the  public  purse,  that  the 
task   of   dislodging   them   becomes   superhuman. 
(2)  Legal  matters  being   outside  the  ken  of  the 
average  layman,  it  is  customary  to  accept  on  trust 
any  measure   affecting   leg.il   changes  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  brings  forward. 
His  authority  on  law   questions  is  supreme,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  cannot   well  be  questioned  by 
the  legal  profession.     Solicitors  in  this  connection, 
I  should  add,  do  not  count,  as  their  influence  with 
the  authorities  is  practically  nil.    (3)  The  present 
Lord  Chancellor  was  appointed  to  that  office  in 
1886,  an  office  which  he  has  since   held,  except 
between  the  years  1892  and  1895,  when  a  Liberal 
Government  was  in  power.      Unfortunately,  he 
never  had  any  conveyancing  experience,   and  a 
knowledge  of  conveyancing  does  not  come  by  in- 
tuition, even  to  Lord  Chancellors.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  must  be  credited  with  a  profound  and  un- 
bounded faith  inolficialdom.  Commencing  with  the 
year  1887,  he  brought  in  almost  yearly  BUls  to 
make  registration  of  title  compulsory  aU  over  the 
kingdom.  By  dint  of  perseverance,  and  by  means 
of  extreme    pressure   most    skilfully  applied,  he 
ultimately  succeeded,   in  1897,  in    inducing  the 
opponents  to  fall  in  with  a  so-called  compromise, 
whereby  the  opposition  to  his  Bill  was  withdrawn 

'  From  a  piper  entitfed,  "  The  Blij^ht  of  OffiMaldom," 
read  Oct.  H  before  tlie  Law  Sjciety  at  Liverpool.^ 
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on  the  representation   that  the   system  of  com- 
pulsory registration  of  title  -would  only  be  tried 
in  one"  county  as  an  experiment  for  three  years. 
Having  obtained   the   Act,    the   authorities   ap- 
pnrentfy  recognised  that  the  system  of  officialdom 
could   be   most   easily  fastened  on    to    London. 
Tlie  necessary  consent   of  the    London   County 
Council    having    been    obtained,    the   Act    first 
came     into    operation     in    certain    parishes     in 
London  on  Jan.  1,  IS'Jil,  and  it  was  subsequently 
extended  gradually  to  the  -whole  of  the  county,  the 
City  of  London cominglast  underthe  Act  on  July  1 , 
1902.     In  the   sessions  of    1900,  when  one  year 
only  of  the  experimental  period  had  run  off,  the 
Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to  expend  £-265,000 
of  public  money  in  purchasing  extensive  property 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  order  to  erect  a  permanent 
Kegistry  office.     In  these  days,  -when  millions  are 
voted  a-way  in  a  few  hours,  Parliament  cannot  be 
expected  to  trouble  about  such  a  trifle  as  £-265,000, 
so  the  Bill  passed  without  a  word  of  objection. 
The  authorities  were,   however,  good  enough  to 
intimate  that  in  erecting  the  office  there  was  not 
the   slightest   intention    of   departing   from   the 
understanding  arrived  at  when  the  1S07  Act  was 
passed.     The  experimental  period  of  three  years 
came  to  an   end   in   December,    1902,   and  most 
strenuous  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  induce 
the  authorities  to  hold  the  inquiry  into  the  work- 
in"  of   the  system    that  Parliament  was  led  to 
believe  would  foUow  the  trial  of  the  system.    The 
authorities,  however,   now  scout  the  idea  of  an 
inquiry.    Plain  people  may  well  ask  what  possible 
object  can  there  be  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  evading  an  inquiry  if  the  new  system 
were  really  intended  to  benefit  the  public.     The 
system  is  either  good  or  bad.     If  it  is  good,  an 
inquiry  might  be  trusted  to  bring  out  this  fact, 
with  the  result  that   the  system  could  then  be 
confidently   extended   all   over  the  country.    If, 
on   the   other   hand,    it   is  bad,   the   sooner   the 
system    is    ended    the    better     it    will    be    for 
the    public.     Why,     then,     does     the    Govern- 
ment   shrink    with    such    manifest  terror   from 
an  inquiry  which  would  bring  this  question  to 
the  test  r     Surely  a  system  which  is  so  weak  that 
its  sponsors  will  not  allow  it  to  be  investigated 
for    fear    it    may    fall     to    pieces    stands    self- 
condemned.     The  facts  in  connection   -with   the 
inception  and  working  of  the  Kegistration  Acts 
cannot  be.too  urgently  or  too  often  brought  under 
notice.     At  former  meetings— at  Birmingham  in 
1897,  at  AVeymouth  in  1890,  at  Oxford  in  1901, 
and  also  at  the  Building  Societies   Jongress  held 
at  Cheltenham    in    1902—1    have    read    papers 
wherein     I     have      explained     that     the     con- 
ditions in  this  country,  particularly  in    view  of 
the  freedom  allowed  to  property  owners  to  tie  up 
or  deal  with  their  property  in  anyway  they  please 
— conditions  wholly  different  to  those  existing  in 
our   Colonies,   for  "instance— make  it  practically 
impossible    to    introduce    a    registration  system 
sufficiently  elastic  to  be  a  workable  one.     I  have 
also   dealt   in   detail   with    the    working  of   the 
new  system  of   compulsory  registration  of  title, 
and    have    shown  how   it   added    grievously  to 
expense,   greatly  increased   delay,   opened  a  wide 
door  for  fraud,  and   tended   generally  to  throw 
conveyancing    into    a   state   of    utter   chaos.     I 
-will  therefore  content   myself   now  -n-ith  giving 
only  the  barest  outline  of  the  system.     The  new 
system  is  at   present    in    operation   in  only  one 
county  in  England — the  County  of  London — and 
it   cannot   be   denied    that    it    has    added   most 
seriously  to  the  dithculty,  delay,  risk,  and  expense 
of  property  dealings  in  London.     In'small  trans- 
actions— £90  to  £1,000 — the  increase  in  the  ex- 
penses  ranges  from    24    to  41   per  cent.     Some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  business  is  hampered 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Methodists 
found  the  system  so  onerous  that  they  took  steps 
recently  to  promote  a  Private  Act  to  exempt  their 
property   from   the   Act   of  1897,  and  they  only 
refrained   on    the    Lord    Chancellor    finding    it 
expedient  to  relax  in  their  favour  the  provisions 
of  wliich  they  complained.     Three  sorts  of  title 
can  be  registered  :—(l)  Possessory,  (2)  (iualified, 
(3)  Absolute.     The    following    table   -will,   how- 
ever, .show  that  in  practice  only  possessory  titles 
— a  character  of  title   which   has  not  a  counter- 
part in  any  country  in  the  world — have  hitherto 
been  registered. 

From  the  first  I  have  argued  that  the  registration 
of  possessory  titles  was  a  delusion  and  a  sham. 
As  we  do  not  live  in  an  age  of  miracles,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  conceive  how  a  system  that 
broke  down  utterly  when  tried  as  a  permissive 
one  under  the  Acts  of  1S02  and  187-')  could  become 
a  successful  one  simply  by  being    made  corn- 
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pulsory  under  the  Act  of  1897.    To  prove  that 
my  view  was  the  right  one,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  me    to   quote   Mr.    Brickdale,  the   registrar 
himself,    who    at    the    Building    Societies  Con- 
gress    said  :  —  "  Then     with     regard     to     the 
possessory    title    not    taking     any     account    of 
prior  encumbrances,  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
has    been    made     against     the     Act    sometimes 
on  that  account.     It  is  said.  Why  do  you  allow 
a  man  to  pose  as  the  owner  of  an  unencumbered 
fee  simple  when  really  there  is  a  huge  mortgage 
in   existence,    or   when   really   there   is   a  lease, 
perhaps  at   a   very   high   premium,   which  takes 
away  half  the  value  of  his  property  from  him  : 
Well,    if   you   are   going   in    for   the   system  of 
possessory    registration   at   all,   it   is   far  better, 
it   seems    to    me— I    am    only    defending  what 
others   have    done— it    is    a    far    better  plan  to 
have    it    quite    understood    that    the  possessory 
certificate  not  only  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for 
anything  prior  to   the  registration,   but   that  it 
entirely   ignores   it,   and   that   people   must  look 
outside  for  all  encumbrances  prior ;  and  that  is 
why  no  mention  either  of  restrictive  covenants, 
or  of  mortgages,  or  of  leases   (as  a  rule)  prior  to 
the   registration   is    entered    on    the   possessory 
certificate.     These  are  all  matters  which  are  dealt 
with  outside  the  register,  and  will  be  shown  by 
the  abstract  of  title  which  the  owner  will  have  to 
keep  iiiili!  unch   iiiuiiiciit  arr'u-rs  ax  lie  fhhil.s  he  niiuj 
(TV   welt  tni   for  an  absolute  title  nml  get  it  sctlhd 
for  ffood.   '  In   a   matter  of  this   sort   you  cannot 
register  half  in  one  form  and  half  in  another. 
If"  we  take  to  mentioning  any  of   these  things 
people    would    begin    to    think   they   may   rely 
upon     us     for     all     of      them,     and     I     think 
the     rules     are      perfectly     right      in     saying 
that  we  are  not  to  mention  encumbrances  at  all." 
In  the  above  extract  the  words  I  have  italicised 
make  it  clear  that  a  possessory  title  will  not  grow 
into  an  absolute  one,  and  that  the  latter  will  have 
to  be  obtained  quite  independently,  .and  yet  in 
what  terms  can  we  speak  of  the  registry  office 
that  continues  to  this  day  to  teU  the  world  that 
the   registration   of   posse"ssory   titles  is    of   real 
value 'r     Xotwithstanding  Mr.  Brickdale's  frank 
admission   that  the   possessory   titles    which  are 
now     being     registered     cannot     mature,     and 
that   they  are,  therefore,    practically  valueless, 
that  system  of  registration  goes  on  merrily,  some 
400  of  such  titles  being  registered  weekly,  a  heavy 
toll  being  levied  on  all  transactions  to  pay  for  the 
music.     The  officials  have,  however,  felt  the  force 
of  the  hostile  criticism  which  has  been  levied  on 
all  sides  against  the  new  practice,  and  they  have 
been   for  some  time  past   at  their  wits'  ends  to 
devise  a  scheme  which  would  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  continuing   their   official  existence.     In  this 
they  are    simply    obeying   the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation.      Holding  practically  any  number 
of  blank  cheques  on  the  Exchequer,  they  will  not 
recognise  that  there   is  such   a  word  as  failure. 
They  may  consequently  be  depended  upon  to  go 
on  for   all    time    trying    one    experiment   after 
another,  the  interests  of  the  public  being  wholly 
absent  from    their  thoughts.     A  scheme  has  at 
last  been  evolved  which   the  authorities  no  doubt 
fondly  hope  will  prevent  them  hearing  the  hated 
word  "inquiry"   for   many  years.     Under   the 
Land    Transfer    Acts    the    Lord    Chancellor    is 
empowered  to   make   rules  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Kule  Committee.  The  Rule  CV)m- 
mittee  under   the  Acts   consists   of   the  registar 
(Mr.  Brickdale),  a  Chancery  Judge   (Mr.  Justice 
Kekewichi,    and   the   nominees   of   the    General 
Council  of   the  Bar  (Sir  Howard  Elphinstone), 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  J.  W.  Clark),  and 
the  council  of  the  Law  Society  (Jtr.  W.  Slelmoth 
Walters).      Mr.     Brickdale     advocated     that   a 
possessory   title   registered   upon    a    sale    under 
ordinary    conditions    completed    b)'    entry   into 
possession  should  be  turned  into  an  absolute  title 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years.     The  other  members 
of  the  committee  are  stated  to  have  decided  to 
alter  the  initial  period  from  two  to  twelve  years  ; 
but  this   decision   was    overruled    by   the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who,  on  his  o-wn  initiative,  has,  in 


the  draft  rules  which  have  recently  been  issued, 
fixed  the  period  at  six  years.  According  to  the 
Act,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  make  the  rules 
"  w'ith  the  advice  and  assistance"  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Lord  Chancellor's  reading  of  the 
Act  is  "  with  or  against  the  advice  "  of  the  com- 
mittee. AVhat  it  is  to  be  a  Lord  Chancellor  '.  If  it 
is  realised  that  every  conveyance  brouglit  at  the 
present  time  into  the  registry  is  without  publicity 
reo-istered  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  ar  y 
inquiry  as  to  the  title  of  the  person  who  pur- 
ported to  grant  the  conveyance,  and  without 
noticing  on  the  title  the  existence  of  a  mortgage 
lease  or  other  encumbrance,  you  can  obtain 
perhaps  some  slight  conception  of  the  danger  that 
will  follow  if  a  title  so  registered  lain  six  years  to 
be  turned  into  an  "  absolute"  one,  carrying  with 
it  a  State  guarantee.  The  new  proposal  will  not 
bear  the  sUghtest  scrutiny.  The  tact  being 
admitted  that  for  practical  purposes  a  possessory 
title  is  valueless,  it  is  clear  that  the  earlier  title 
must  be  investigated  before  an  absolute  title  can 
be  issued.  A  postponement  of  six  years  from  the 
date  of  registration  of  a  possessory  title  does  not 
obviously  lessen  in  any  way  the  necessity  for,  or 
simplify  the  investigation  of,  the  earlier  title. 

The  officials  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.    If 
they  investigate  the  titles  properly,  their  work 
will  be  so  great  that  they  will  be  unable  to  cope 
with  it,  even  if  twenty  additional  registry  offices, 
each  employing  their  200   officials,  are  provided. 
The  expense  also  will  be  enormous,  and  must  be 
provided  from  some  source ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  does  not  trouble  the  authorities.     If  the 
officials     dispense    with     investigation,     or   in- 
vestigate   to   a    limited    extent    only,    everyone 
posse°ssing  the  slightest  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  will  recognise  the  extreme  danger  of  bad 
titles  being  registered  as  absolute  ones,  and  can 
only  wildly  guess  at  the  extent  to  which  this  pro- 
cedure will  involve  individuals  in  ruinous  litiga- 1 
tionandthe  State  in  incalculable  liabilities.     It| 
is  amazing  and  humiliating  to  think  that  without 
anv  further  sanction  from  Parliament  a  rule  can  | 
he"formulated  at  the  instance  of  one  individual,] 
without  having  himself  any  practical  knowledge! 
of  the  subject,  and  against  the  advice  of  all  hisj 
independent  expert  advisers,  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  involving  the  country  hereafterin  habili- 1 
ties  that  may  extend  into  millions.     ^  erily  it  laj 
true  that  officialdom  cares  not  what  number  of| 
houses  it  burns  down   so   long   as   it  provides  : 
sufficient     (quantity     of     roast    pig    fcr     itself 
The   question   that  naturally   arises   is  whetherJ 
some  relief  cannot  be  obtained  from  Parliament.! 
I,  however,  fear  it   is  far  too  obvious  that  to  relyl 
upon  I'arliament  is  to  rely  upon  a  broken  reed.  - 


The  difficulty  of  getting  any  measure  through  p 
Parliament  is  immense;  but  once  a  measure  i8;jj.,| 
passed,  the  difficulty  of  getting  Parliament  to  re-  f 
consider  the  matter  is  practically  insurmountable.? 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  Act  -wasj 
passed  in  1897  would  lead  one  to  imagina 
that  Parliament,  jealous  as  it  should  be  thay 
every  minister  should  loyally  carry  out  e'^erv 
understanding  come  to,  would  have  insisted  upoi^ 
the  inquiry  after  the  experimental  penud  of  threr|, 
years  had  elapsed :  but  Parliament  has  rarely  if^ 
moment  to  spare  for  a  subject,  like  the  one  under/ 
consideration,  that  is  not  a  party  question  As  a.'. 
matter  of  fact,  a  discussion  was  raised  in  1  arlia' 
ment  in  May  last  on  the  Land  Registry  Vote.  Ifc 
is  worth  while  giving  a  short  Cv,nsideration  to  th^ 
discussion,  as  it  throws  a  strong  sidelight  upofl 
the  methods  by  which  we  are  governed,  and 
shows  what  great  tacticians  our  rulers  are.anj 
doubtless  later  on  we  will  be  told  that  the  divisKT* 
that  took  place  expressed  the  deliberate  view  < 
Parliament  that  no  inquiry  into  the  system  wa 
required.  ■'•' 

. 1       ^M       ■ — 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and  District  Clerk  of  Works  and  Builders'  Foremen 
Association,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  D.  »•  Jon"- •' 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Maxwell,  PelaW, 
lectured  at  the  Collingwood  Restaurant,  XewcistlBi 
on  "  Bricks  and  their  Manufacture." 

The  work  of  reconstructing  the  town-hall  at 
Birkenhead,  which  was  recently  severely  damagea 
bv  fire,  IS  actively  progressing,  and  on  Thursday  m 
last  week  the  cupola  on  the  tower  was  successfully 
hoisted  into  position. 

The  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  by  an  ex- 
haustive ballot,  have  selected  Tumut  "e^  tM 
Murray  river.  New  South  \\ale3,  as  th«  federal 
capital  for  Australia.  The  Isew  S^»tti,^,*'? 
members  were  iu  favour  of  Lyndhurst,  which  is 
only  100  miles  from  Sydney.  '^^^"°"*«,,'i''' f,„ 
Ithitthe  Federal  territory  attached  to  the  new 
I  capital  should  consist  of  I'OOO  square  miles. 
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OBITUAHY. 

Ml!.  IIexrv  Marc  Brixfx,  ir.I.C'.E.,  who 
died  on  the  7th  inst.,  aged  61  years,  was  the 
second  son  of  I.  K.  I'.runel,  the  engineer.  Although 
only  17  when  his  father  died,  he  took  a  personal 
part  in  some  of  the  later  engineering  works, 
notahly  in  the  launch  of  the  Gnid  luis/tiii.  lie 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  served  a  premium  apprenticeship. 
Before  his  active  entry  into  professional  life  he 
was  engaged  for  some  years  with  his  hrother,  the 
late  Dr.  Isambard  Brunei,  in  compiling  the  life 
of  their  father.  He  entered  in  the  seventies  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  "Wolfe 
Barry,  and  was  largely  associated  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  Barry  Dock,  the  railway  hridge 
over  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars,  and  the  hridge 
recently  erected  at  Connel  Ferry,  as  also  with  the 
Tower  Bridge.  In  the  autumn  of  I'JOl  he  had  a 
slight  apoplectic  stroke,  followed  a  few  months 
later  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
brain,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. 


CHIPS. 

Memorial-stones  in  connection  with  the  Salvation 
Army's  new  citadel  in  Main-street,  in  the  Anderston 
district  of  Gla^ow,  were  laid  on  Saturday.  The 
cost  of  the  buUdmg  is  estimated  at  £4,U00. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Armagh  was 
reopened  last  week  after  lenovation  and  decoration, 
carried  out  at  a  cost  of  iGOO  by  Mr.  James  Max- 
well, of  Armagh. 

The  new  wing  and  hospital  which  have  been 
added  to  the  fine  buildings  housing  the  Man- 
chester and  Warehousemen  and  Clerks*  Orphan 
Schools,  at  Cheadle  Hulme,  were  declared  open  on 
Saturday.  By  the  generosity  of  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Mr.  Manasseh  Gledhill  a  sum  of  £7,500  was 
recently  contributed  to  the  institution  for  the 
additions.  The  new  wing,  so  provided,  affords 
additional  space  for  7"  beds  in  the  girls'  dormitory, 
and  a  considerable  enlargement  of  their  lecreation- 
toom,  while  the  new  hospital  contains  30  beds  in  the 
infectious  and  20  beds  in  the  non-infectious 
departments.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  W.  and 
G,  Higginbottom,  Manchester,  the  contract  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Gait,  builders, 
Aidwick,  at  a  cost  of  i'7,-500. 

The  electrical  committee  of  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration have  received  and  accepted  a  tender  of 
resignation  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Metzger,  their  electrical 
engineer,  arising  out  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  terms  of  agreement. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  present  (the  eighth) 
session  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's 
Society  was  held  on  Friday  evening  at  204,  George- 
street,  Glasgow,  when  an  inaugural  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ernest  Monro,  A.R.I.B.A.,  who 
selected  as  his  topic  the  demands  of  construction. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  new  public  library  and 
reading-rooms,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £.5,000  on  the 
Xew-road  (East-end),  Chatham,  were  opened.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  given  £4, .500  towards  the  cost  of  the 
new  buddings.  Mr.  Bond  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  West  Bros,  were  the  builders.  These  were 
also  the  architect  and  builders  of  the  town-hall  of 
the  borough. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  new  schools  erected 
under  the  Hugh  Henry  Boyd  endowment  scheme 
was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  inEoden-street,  Belfast. 
The  main  schoolroom  is  40ft.  by  24ft.,  with  the 
ceiling  open  to  the  ridge.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
large  windows  on  either  side.  A  classroom  17ft.  by 
16ft.  is  entered  from  a  passage,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
a  gallery.  The  building  is  erected  in  perforated 
brick,  and  the  upper  portion  is  rough -dashed.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Maclvor 
Bros.,  from  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Young  and  Mackenzie,  also 
of  Belfast. 

The  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll)  has  con- 
•  sented  to  visit  Croydon,  for  the  purpose  of  unveiling 
the  statue  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  which  will 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  date  of  the  ceremony  is  towards  the 
end  of  the  month. 

The  Governors  of  King's  College  Hospital  held  a 
special  meeting  on  Monday,  at  which,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in 
favour  of  removing  the  institution  to  South  London. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  will  have  to  be  obtained 
authorising  the  removal,  and  the  committee  were 
authorised  to  apply  for  the  necessary  powers,  and 
to  take  steps  to  secure  a  new  site.  Professor 
McHardy  suggested  that  in  the  new  hospital  they 
ought  to  have  accommodation  for  600  beds  without 
cramping.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  offers  of  three  different  sites  in  South 
London  varymg  in  extent  from  11  to  20  acres, 
which  could  be  procured  at  from  £3,000  to  £4  000 
per  acre.  ' 


Builbing  JnUlligenct 


CHuisTciuRcn,  Hants. — On  Wednesday  week 
the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  G. C.S.I.  (Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Hampshire  and  chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council) 
opened  a  new  technical  school  at  Christchurch, 
which  has  been  erected  as  a  Queen  Victoria 
memorial.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  an 
extension  of  the  town  hall,  and  consists  on  the 
ground  floor  of  two  large  rooms  for  technical 
instruction,  and  a  smaller  room  for  cookery 
classes.  There  is  also  an  office  for  the  surveyor 
ar.d  other  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a 
large  art-room,  31ft.  by  ISft.,  and  a  class-room 
22ft.  Sin.  by  12ft.,  with  an  art  master's-room 
adjoining.  The  building  is  of  Bridgwater 
bricks,  with  Bath  stone  facings,  and  is  5ft.  higher 
than  the  town  hall.  The  designs  were  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Legg,  borough  surveyor,  and  the  contractor 
was  Mr.  F.Jenkins.  The  cost  has  been  £1,410 
apart  from  interior  fittings,  &c. 

EccLESHALL,  SHEFFIELD.  —  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  cottage  homes,  which  are  being 
built  for  the  Eccleshall  Board  of  Guardians,  was 
laid  on  Friday.  The  homes  are  being  built  on 
the  moorland  in  Bole  Hill-lane,  Eedmires-road. 
The  site  is  at  an  altitude  of  OoOft.  above  the  sea 
level.  Accommodation  is  provided,  to  commence 
with,  for  78  children,  six  boys  and  six  girls  to 
live  in  each  house.  The  houses  are  arranged  in 
two  lines  with  a  wide  space  laid  out  as  gardens 
between  them.  Each  semi-detached  house,  of 
which  there  are  six,  will  contain  a  living-room  or 
kitchen,  IStt.  6in.  by  loft.,  scullery  13ft.  by 
lift.,  bathroom  and  lavatory,  grocery,  larder, 
clothes  stores,  and  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
on  the  first  floor  there  will  be  two  dormitories, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  each  containing 
six  single  beds  and  mother's  bedroom.  An 
isolation  or  spare  bedroom  is  provided  in  each 
house.  Each  cottage  has  self-contained  out- 
building and  oflices.  There  will  also  be  a 
detached  isolation  block.  The  superintendent's 
house  is  near  the  main  entrance  from  Bole  HiU- 
lane,  and  will  contain  the  committee-room.  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this  house  will  be  two  stores 
42ft.  by  17ft.  Stables  are  also  provided,  and  a 
water-tower  to  supply  the  homes  from  the 
Sheffield  town  water.  The  site  has  been  laid  out 
and  the  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Holmes  and 
Watson,  architects,  Sheffield,  and  the  contract  let 
to  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Sons,  Guernsey-road, 
Sheffield.   The  amount  of  the  contract  is  £16,000. 

Edinburgh  University. — Daring  the  summer 
a  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  on 
the  equipment  of  the  University,  designed  to 
keep  it  abreast  of  the  day  as  one  of  the  great 
teaching  institutions  of  the  country.  The  depart- 
ments dealt  with  have  been  the  library,  in.  the  old 
university,  and  the  chemistrj^,  pathological,  and 
anatomy  rooms,  in  the  new  university.  Com- 
peting designs  were  submitted  for  utilising  the 
present  space  in  the  library,  so  that  there  could  be 
got  into  it  shelving  not  only  f*r  the  230,000 
volumes  of  which  the  library  consists  at  present, 
but  for  another  400,000  volumes.  The  one  finally 
selected  is  by  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  of 
Jamestown,  New  York.  A  contract  has  been 
taken  by  this  company  to  tit  up  four  rooms  with 
their  improved  library  standards  and  shelvings, 
and  at  present  an  installation  of  one  room 
has  nearly  been  finished.  This  apartment  is 
23ft.  6in.  by  22ft.  6in.  by  20ft.  high,  and  under 
the  new  arrangements  it  will  be  made  to  hold 
about  45,000  volumes.  It  has  been  divided  into 
two  stories,  the  lower  8ft.  high  and  the  upper 
r2ft.,  with  a  glass  flooring  between  them,  and  the 
electric  light  has  been  hung  from  thereof  between 
the  bookshelves.  The  standards  and  shelves  are 
made  of  rolled  steel  plate  -j^jin.  in  thickness.  The 
faces  of  the  standards  are  rounded,  and  these  and 
the  sides  have  insertions  cut  in  parallel  lines  at 
intervals  of  an  inch  to  receive  the  shelves,  which 
are  also  of  the  same  material.  The  space  that 
would  have  been  taken  up  by  the  heavy  wooden 
frames  is  thereby  saved.  At  the  chemistry 
laboratories  a  new  hall,  521't.  by  4-5ft.  and  18ft. 
in  height,  has  been  provided,  and  another  hall, 
421t.  by  3Ul't.,  has  been  added  to  the  pathology 
department.  These  and  other  improvements  have 
been  carried  out  from  designs  by  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Allan  E.  L.  Clark,  clerk  of 
works  at  the  university,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extension  of  the  pathological  department,  the 
plans  for  which  were  prepared  last  year  by  Sir 
Rowand  Anderson. 


Kf.wcastle-ox-Tyxe. — A  group  of  car-sheds 
has  been  built  at  Wingrove  for  the  Newcastle 
Corporation.  The  sheds  were  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  le  Rossignol,  engineer  and  manager  of  the 
tramways,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  ilr.  Alfred  i.)xley,  building 
superintendent  of  the  Tramways  Department, 
with  Mr.  R.  B.  Richley  as  clerk  of  works.  The 
contrnctis  being  fulfilled  by  Mr.  WQliam  Worley, 
jun.  The  shed  is  340ft.  long,  and  it  has  a 
temporary  end  towards  the  north,  so  that  ex- 
tension may  be  readily  made  upon  ground  that 
already  is  the  property  of  the  corporation,  if,  or 
rather  when,  the  necessity  should  arise.  The 
length  of  the  building  runs  from  south  to  north, 
with  the  opening  into  Westgate-road.  It  is 
parallel  with  Wingrove-avenue.  There  are  two 
spans,  each  37ft.  wide,  with  a  row  of  27  hollow 
cast-iron  columns  between.  The  average  height 
is  about  25ft.  There  are  to  be  six  tracks,  so  that 
it  wiU  be  seen,  by  a  simple  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion, that  there  will  be  accommodation  for  sixty- 
eight  30ft.  cars,  or  for  about  fifty  of  the  larger 
type.  Theshed is  constructed  throughout  of  steel, 
wrought  iron,  and  concrete,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  materials  are  aU  of  British  provision.  The 
metal  work  comes  from  Messrs.  Swinney  Bros., 
of  ilorpeth,  and  there  is,  in  the  whole  buUdiog, 
nearly  a  hundred  tons  of  it.  The  concrete  is 
mixed  at  the  place  by  an  automatic  process.  The 
roof,  which  has  54  wrought-iron  principals,  is 
supported  on  concrete  walls,  with  steel  stanchions 
at  intervals  ;  the  adhesive  quality  of  the  concrete 
being  increased  by  an  iron  interlacing.  Concrete 
pilasters  are  built  round  the  stanchions.  Wooden 
shutters  are  placed  from  stanchion  to  stanchion, 
inclosing  a  space  between,  and  into  this  space  the 
concrete  is  poured,  making  a  homogeneous  wall. 
The  concrete  used  is  a  four-to-one  mixture. 

Perry  Barr,  Biumixgham. — The  Birmingham 
Crematorium  was  formally  declared  open  by  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  It 
is  situated  at  Sheldon  Coppice,  near  Rockey  Lane, 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city 
on  the  main  road  to  WalsaU,  and  is  of  ecclesi- 
astical character,  carried  out  in  brick  and  stone, 
with  tiled  roofs.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of 
grounds  laid  out  with  trees,  turf,  and  shrubs. 
The  size  of  the  chapel  itself  is  50ft.  long  by  2oft. 
wide,  and  about  40ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  with  an 
open-timbered  roof,  the  totnl  length  of  the 
building  being  about  107ft.  On  one  side  there  is 
a  vestry  and  registry  office  with  a  separate 
entrance,  and  on  the  other  side  a  small  mortuary 
chamber.  The  chapel  is  principally  lighted  by 
lofty  clerestory  windows, 'and  underneath  these 
on  both  sides  are  recesses  for  the  reception  of 
cinerary  urns.  The  catafalque  is  against  the  end 
wall  opposite  the  entrance,  and  stands  on  a  stone 
platform  approached  by  two  stone  steps,  and 
immediately  beyond  the  catafalque  are  the  iron 
doors  leading  to  the  ante-chamber  between  it  and 
the  furnace,  the  level  of  which  is  the  same  as  the 
cataf.alque.  After  the  committal  service,  the  coflin 
is  noiselesly  removed  from  the  catafalque  by  in- 
visible mechanical  means  on  to  a  carriage,  from 
which  it  is  passed  to  the  furnace,  which  is  a  re- 
generative gas  furnace.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  two  portions,  one  in  which  ordinary  coal-gas  is 
produced,  and  the  other  the  incineiating'chamher, 
where  the  g.is  is  burned  with  an  admixture  of  air 
to  complete  the  cremation.  The  air  is  forced  into 
the  chamber  by  blowers,  through  a  series  of  heat- 
ing lubes,  in  which  it  is  raised  to  a  high  tem- 
perature by  the  waste  heat  from  the  incifferating 
chamber.  The  ashes,  untouched  by  human 
hands,  are  removed  through  a  small  aperture  into 
the  urn  placed  to  receive  them.  The  steam  for 
working  the  blowers  is  produced  from  a  tubular 
boiler  of  sufficient  capacity  to  permit  of  the 
working  of  a  second  cremating  furnace  should  it 
be  found  desirable  to  add  one  in  the  future.  The 
total  cost  of  the  crematorium,  including  land, 
chapel,  furnaces,  and  lodge,  has  been  about 
£6,000.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Osborn,  F.R.I  B.A., 
Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham,  was  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  WiUco.v  and  Raikes,  of  Temple-row, 
Birmingham,  were  the  engineers.  The  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  .Tohn  Barcsley  and  Sons,  of 
Ryknd-street,  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Thorniloe 
was  the  clerk  of  works.  The  outlay  has  been 
£6,000. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  Foreign  Office  intimating  that 
an  International  Fine  Art  aud  Horticultural 
Exhibition  is  to  be  opened  at  Diisseldorf  on  May  1, 
1904.  A  hope  is  expressed  that  England  wdl  con- 
tribute largely  to  this  exhibition. 
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PROFESSIONAIi   AND   TBADB 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Ixstitutiox  or  Civil  Engiseeus. — The 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  have, 
in  addition  to  the  medals  and  prizes  given  for 
communications  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Institution  in  the  last  session,  made  the  following 
awards  in  respect  of  other  papers  dealt  with  in 
1902-3:— A  Telford  Gold  Medal  to  George 
Deuchars  (London)  ;  Crampton  Prizes  to  A.  B. 
Brady  (Brishane)  and  Ct.  Maxwell  Lawford 
(London)  ;  Telford  Premiums  to  T.  Johnstone 
Bourne  (Tientsin),  R.  H.  Rhind  (London),  H.  T. 
Hincks  (Marikuppam),  G.  A.  Hobler  (Cairns), 
A.  J.  Goldsmith  (Brisbane),  F.  H.  Frere  (Derby), 
R.  Appleyard  (London),  P.  Hamilton,  B.Sc. 
(London).  For  Students'  Papers  the  awards  are  : 
— The  ' '  James  Forrest ' '  Sledal  and  a  Miller 
Prize  to  Waude  Thompson  (Burton-on-Trent) ; 
the  "James  Prescott  Joule"  Medal  and  a  Miller 
Prize  to  I.  V.  Robinson  (West  Hartlepool)  ; 
MiUer  Prizes  to  H.  A.  Bartlett  (London),  J.  D. 
Morgan  (Glasgow),  H.  S.  Watson  (London),  J.  V. 
Thomas  (Gloucester),  0.  B.  Kattenbury  (Don- 
caster),  and  C.  M.  Skinner  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

The  Land  Agents'  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Land  Agents'  Society  was  held 
in  London  on  Friday.  Col.  Halifax  Wyatt, 
the  president,  occupied  the  chair.  The  meeting 
was  well  attended,  and  several  important  subjects 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  society  were 
discussed.  'I'he  council's  annual  report  shows  a 
marked  increase  in  the  membership,  and  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  work  of  the  society.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Wheeler,  commissioner  for  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  elected  pre'sident  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  Dudley  W.  Drummond 
was  elected  vice-president. 

LivEurooL  Architecti'Ral  Society. — The  first 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  New 
Laboratory,  Harrington-street,  when  the  presi- 
dential address  was  delivered  by  Mr,  John 
Woolfall,  F.R.I.B.A.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  Mr.  Woolfall  said  it  was  a  matter  for 
congratulation  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view  that  the  City  Council  were  exerting  them- 
selves in  many  large  schemes,  and  that  the  Dock 
Board  were  about  to  build  a  magnificent  block  of 
new  ofiices  ;  and  that  their  municipal  rollers  were 
determined  to  beautify  the  city.  He  hoped  they 
would  watch  the  streets  which  lead  to  the  site  of 
the  proposed  cathedral,  as  opportunities  might 
occur  for  the  making  of  a  grand  thoroughfare 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  He  would  like  to  see 
new  law  courts  built  in  the  city,  and  St.  CJeorge's 
Hall  used  as  a  people's  haU.  with  exits  to  the 
new  terrace  and  gardens  adjoining,  and  where 
music  could  be  heard  the  year  through.  He 
believed  that  the  Art  Gallery  would  have  to 
make  room  for  a  larger  and  better  building. 
Concluding,  he  emphasised  the  importance  of 
erecting  residential  flats  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  middle  classes. 


The  Abram  Cottage  Hospital,  near  Wigan,  is 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  meansof  Shorland's 
|)atent  Manchester  grates,  the  same  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of 
Manchester. 

The  supply  of  water  from  Lake  Vyrnwy  furnished 
by  the  Liverjiool  Corporation  to  the  towaspeople  of 
Wallasey  was  formally  inaugurated  on  Saturday. 
To  conduct  the  water  from  the  Liverpool  aqueduct 
to  the  Uorse  Hill  reservoir— a  distance  of  about  three 
miles — a  main  has  been  laid  by  the  district  council 
at^a  cost  of  £17,500,  whilst  a  further  sum  of 
£i7,000  has  l)een  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  reservoir  adjoining  the  existing  one  at  New 
Brighton. 

At  Tyuemouth  the  monument  which  has  been 
erected  to  record  the  names  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
place  who  served  during  the  war  in  South  Africa 
was  unveiled  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Brodrick,  M.P., 
on  Friday.  The  monument  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Plummer,  architect,  Newcastle,  and 
the  sculptor  is  Mr.  Robert  Beall,  of  Newcastle.  It 
is  of  red  sandstone,  and  stands  in  Front- street,  its 
height  being  about  r2ft.  It  is  Renaissance  in  treat- 
ment, and  consists  of  a  square  pedestal  raised  on 
two  steps ;  above  this  is  a  smaller  die,  and  a  high 
pyramidal  finial. 

At  the  Incorporated  Law  Society's  congress  at 
Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  .1.  S.  Rabinstein  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Blight  of  Ofli  :ialdom."  with  special 
reference  to  the  working  of  the  new  experimental 
system  of  compulsory  registration  of  title  under  the 
Land  Transfer  Act  of  ISUT,  which  since  Jan.  1,  1S99, 
has  been  on  trial  in  the  county  of  London. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

An  EriDEiiic  ATCnELJisFOKD. — Dr.  J.  C.  Thresh, 
medical  officer  of  health  to  the  Essex  County 
Council,  has  issued  a  report  on  an  extensive  epidemic 
of  diarrbcEi  which  broke  out  in  August  last  in 
Chelmsford  and  the  adjoining  village  of  Widford, 
and  which  he  found  to  have  occurred  only  in 
districts  supplied  with  mixed  waters  derived  from 
two  sources,  the  smaller  of  which  gave  evidence  of 
having  been  contaminated  while  in  a  tank  reservoir. 
Further  investigations  showed  that  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  late  borough  surveyor,  recently 
deceased,  for  the  protection  of  the  tanks  had  not 
been  adhered  to.  Had  they  been  carried  out  as 
originally  prepared,  pollution  would  have  been 
impossible ;  but  Dr.  Ttiresh  is  unable  to  say  who  is 
responsible  for  the  altered  construction. 


LEQAI.  INTELLIGENOB. 

In  ek  E.  Me33itek.— At  Bankruptcy  Buildings, 
W.C.,  on  Friday,  the  first  meeting  of  the  creditors 
was  held  under  a  receiving  order  made  against  the 
estate  of  Edward  Wade  Messiter,  builder,  of  9, 
Wilbraham-place,  Sloane-street,  S.W.  Mr.  Q.  W. 
Chapman,  Official  Receiver,  presided.  A  state- 
ment of  affairs  was  filed  showing  gross  liabilities 
£134,177  3s.  2d.,  of  which  £122,220  was  returned 
as  fully  secured,  and  £11,929  193.  8d.  as  expected  to 
rank,  and  assets  estimated  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
£16,748  2s.  5d.  The  debtor  states  that  he  has  been 
adj  ttdicated  a  bankrupt  on  two  occasions,  namely, 
in  1882,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  timber  trade, 
and  in  1890,  whilst  trading  as  a  licensed  victualler, 
but  he  obtained  his  discharge  from  both  proceedings. 
He  commenced  business  as  a  builder  in  the  year 
1897,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  building  operations  at  Wilbraham-place,  S.W., 
and  at  Fulham.  He  attributes  his  present  position 
to  inability  to  obtain  loans  upon  leaseholds  which 
had  been  promised  him,  insufficiency  of  capital,  and 
general  depression  in  financial  matters  consequent 
upon  the  war.  An  adjudication  of  bankruptcy 
having  already  been  made,  and  no  proposiil  of 
composition  being  submitted,  Mr.  Albert  Willmott, 
A.C.A.,  was  appointed  trustee  of  the  estate,  with  a 
committee  of  inspection. 

In  rb  MoDowall  and  Neilson,  Timber  Mer- 
chants, Glasgow. — The  meeting  of  the  creditors 
of  Messrs.  McDowall  and  Neilson,  timber  merchants, 
was  held  in  Glasgow  on  Friday.  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Poynter,  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Dobell  and  Co.,  Liver- 
pool, presided.  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  C.A.T.,  official 
factor  on  the  estate,  said  that  he  had  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  that  the  creditors'  rights  to 
the  stocks  of  timber  should  be  preserved,  and  under 
his  supervision  the  valuation  of  the  whole  assets 
had  been  prepared.  A  statement  of  affairs  was 
submitted  showing  unsecured  liabilities  amounting 
to  £99,325  83.  5cl.,  and  free  assets  to  the  amount  of 
£6,972,  the  deficiency  being  £92,35.S  8s.  5J.  In  the 
event  of  the  rights  of  the  faustees  to  several  cargoes 
of  wood,  and  the  questionable  security  claims  being 
maintained,  these  would  bring  into  the  general 
estate  other  £12,046  of  assets. 

A  Woueied  Plasterer  Loses  His  Cask. — At  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  County  -  court  on  Monday, 
James  Fallon,  plasterer,  claimed  damages  from  the 
Plasterers'  Trade  Union  for  having  conspired  to 
interfere  with  him  in  his  employment.  The  plaintiff 
alleged  that  the  society  imposed  a  fine  npon  him 
for  having  worked  on  a  "non-society  job,"  and 
that  when  he  refused  to  pay  it  the  society  induced 
his  employers  to  dismiss  him  under  a  threat  that  if 
he  was  not  discharge  1  the  members  of  the  society 
would  be  withdrawn  from  work.  One  employer, 
however,  stated  that  he  was  dismissed  for  asking  a 
"sub.,"  and  another  because  work  was  short; 
though  the  former  said  that  the  plaintiff  would 
probably  have  been  dismissed  because  of  trouble 
with  the  society.  He  added  that  an  employer 
could  not  live  in  Newcastle  with  non-union  men. 
Judge  Greenwell,  in  finding  for  the  defendant 
society,  said  the  society  had  undoubtedly  worried 
the  plaintiff,  but  he  was  unable  to  see  that  he  had 
suffered  any  damage  or  had  any  cause  of  action. 

Arbitration  Case  at  Leith. — The  proof  in  an 
arbitration  in  connection  with  a  claim  for  £12,000 
by  the  trustees  of  the  late  John  M'Farlane,  United 
Wire  Works  (Limited),  Leith  Walk,  took  place  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  the  S.S.C.  Library,  Parlia- 
ment House,  Edinburgh.  The  Caledonian  Railway 
Company  have  compulsorily  acquired  property 
belonging  to  the  trustees  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  goods  station  at  Stead's  Place, 
Leith  Walk.  The  arbiter  for  the  claimants  was 
Sheriff  Jameson,  instructed  by  Messrs.  G.  M.  Wood 
and  Robertson,  S.S.C,  and  for  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company,  James  Watts,  W.S.,  of  Messrs. 
Davidson  and  Syme,  instructed  by  H.  B.  Neave, 
solicitor  to  the  company.  The  oversman  was 
Charles  J.  Guthrie,  K.C.  The  witnesses  examined 
on  Friday  for  the  claimants  were  O.  Lennox  Beattie, 
W.  Galloway,  George  Smellie,  (Jlasgow  ;  and 
William  Ormiston,  late  Dean  of  Guild.  On  Satur- 
day the  railway  company's  witnesses,  T.  P.  Mar- 


wick,  architect;  George  Simpson,  burgh  assessor, 
Leith ;  Frank  Burnet,  and  Thomas  Binnie,  of 
Glasgow,  and  others,  were  examined. 

Water  Board  Arbitrations. — At  the  meeting 
to-day  (Friday)  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board, 
the  special  arbitration  committee  will  recommend 
the  adoption  of  agreements  with  the  Tottenham  and 
Enfield  District  Councils  for  the  acquisition  of  their 
water  undertakings  respectively  for  the  sums  of 
£77,750  (against  £103,452  claimed  originally)  and 
£66,000  (against  £121,000  claimed  originally). 
Tottenham  will  have  to  discharge  outstanding 
loans,  debts,  &c.,  amounting  to  £48,000,  out  of  the 
sum  received,  and  Enfield  Uabilities  amounting  to 
£57,000.  In  each  case  the  Water  Board  will  pay 
smaller  sums  in  addition  for  capital  expenditure 
undertaken  by  Tottenham  and  Enfield  since  negotia- 
tions were  initiated. 


CHIPS. 

The  architect  of  the  new  workhouse  infirmary  for 
the  Stockport  Board  of  Guardians,  of  which,  as  we 
mentioned  last  week  (p.  476),  the  foundation-stone 
has  just  been  laid  at  Stepping  Hill,  Hazel  Grove,  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  of  Birmingham.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Daniel  Eidie,  contractor, 
of  Stockport,  the  contract  entered  into  with  the 
guardians  amounting  to  £39,980,  equivalent  to 
about  £120  per  bed. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  a  stained-glass  window, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Gillingham,  Kent,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  E.  H.  Hugo,  was  unveiled.  The  window  is 
situated  l>ehind  the  altar,  and  represents  our  Lord 
in  Majesty,  surrounded  by  representatives  of  the 
Church  and  Holy  Angels. 

The  new  branch  stores  which  have  been  erected 
at  Walbottle  by  the  Throckley  District  Co-opera- 
tive Society,  Limited,  the  work  having  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Jackson,  contractor, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  were  formally  opened  on 
Saturday.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Liddle  and 
Browne,  of  Newcastle. 

On  Friday  Colonel  Dumford,  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  public  offices  at  Skegness  with  respect  to  an 
appUcation  for  sanction  to  a  loan  of  £10,360  for  the 
purpose  of  the  completion  of  a  sewerage  scheme,  to 
embrace  the  whole  district,  including  the  growing 
district  of  the  Seacroft  estate  at  the  south  end  of 
Skegness,  where  the  golf  links  are  situated.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  were  described  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Brown,  of  Nottingham,  the 
engineers. 

The  new  parish  hall  for  St.  Mary's,  Bridgewater, 
was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  last 
week.  It  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Gleed  Bros.,  of 
Bridgwater,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Samson  and  Cottam,  the  contract  for  the  work 
being  £800. 

As  a  memorial  to  the  Rev.  North  Pinder,  rector 
of  the  parish  from  1860  to  1901,  improvements  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  church  of  Rother- 
field  Greys,  near  Henley.  These  consist  of  a 
stained- glass  window  of  two  hghts  representing  the 
B.V.M.  m  St.  John's  house  at  Ephesus,  and  a  new 
altar  carved  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons,  of 
Exeter.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity 
to  rescue  the  ancient  14th-ceatury  brass  of  Sir 
Robert  de  Grey  from  the  place  to  which  it  had 
unfortunately  been  relegated  at  the  restoration  of 
the  church  many  years  ago,  and  refix  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  chancel. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  an 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  of  Ports- 
mouth, by  which  the  whole  of  Portsea  Island  will 
be  brought  within  the  control  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn- 
street,  which  has  lieen  closed  for  redecoration,  has 
been  reopened  to  the  public  during  the  usual  hours, 
including  Saturday  and  Monday  evenings  and 
afternoons. 

An  important  discovery  of  a  Romin  sculptured 
stone  has  been  made  in  Sunderland  by  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  a  local  antiquary.  It  is  the  first  example 
of  Roman  sculptured  work  found  atWearmouth; 
it  is  built  into  the  only  remaining  wall  of  the  old 
rectory  buildings,  made  famous  as  the  residence  of 
Archdeacon  Paley.  The  stone  measures  2ft.  7in.  by 
12in. ;  it  is  much  weather-worn,  yet  the  letters 
V.  S.  L.  M.  are  quite  distinct,  as  well  as  one  portion 
of  a  beautiful  ornamental  scroll.  The  initial  letters 
are  the  usual  terminal  inscription  found  on  Roman 
altars — Votum  Solvit  Libens  Merito. 

The  Mayor  of  Deptford  laid  on  Wednesday 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Town  Hall  for  the 
borough,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  a  central  site  in 
the  Newcross-road.  The  building  is  to  cost  £30,000. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  H.  L.  HoUoway,  and  the  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart,  and  Rickards, 
whose  design,  selected  in  competition,  was  il'"'" 
trated  in  the  Buildino  News  for  Oot,  24  and 
Nov.  14,  1902. 
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headed  window  lighting  hall  were  built  of  T.L.B. 
rubbers,  and  carved  by  Messrs.  T.  L.  Bradford 
and  Sons  to  cartoons  by  the  architect.  The  sUls 
are  of  Bo.x  Ground  Bath  stone  to  an  appropriate 
section.  All  the  oak  panelling  in  hall  and 
billiard- room,  as  well  as  oak  staircase,  was  sup- 
plied and  fxecuted  by  the  con'ractors,  from  the 
architect's  details.  The  contractors  were  Jlessrs. 
W.  Bftgaley  and  Sons,  of  Mead  Vale,  Redhill. 

PUIILIC    ll.iTHS  .\XD   W.ISIIIIOI-SES,  OLD    KENT    ROAD. 

This  building,  illustrated  from  a  drawing  shown 
this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy,  is  now 
in  course  of  erection,  and  the  present  design 
is  a  modification  of  the  one  submitted  in 
competition,  and  which  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  Bi'ildixg  News  of  March  28, 
1902.  The  plinth  is  of  Blue  Forest  of  Dean 
stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stonework 
is  Portland.  There  are  brick  facings  to  front  and 
side  elevations,  and  the  slating  will  be  green 
TUberthwaite.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Harding 
Payne,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  11,  John-street,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C;  and  the  builder  Mr.  A  X.  Coles,  of 
Plymouth.     Sir.  Wm.  Lake  is  the  clerk  of  works. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EXTEHIOR  AND  INTERIOR  OF  CUURCII  AT  MIDULKSBBODGH. — 
ADDITIONS  TO  SHIPTON  COURT,  OXON.— A  SURREY  RESI- 
DENCE. —  PUBLIC  BATHS,  OLD  KENT  ROAD.  —  GOEDOX 
5IEM0RIAL  HOME,  NOTTINGHAM.  — FEESCH  RENAISSANCE 
WARDROBE,  cnF.ST,  AND  CHAIR.  — STABLING  AT  WABLBECK. 


(But  Jlllustratt0tts. 


COMPETITIONS. 

C'luusTiAxiioiiG,  Dexm.viik. — Thc  Bill  just 
introduced  in  the  Danish  Folkething  for  the  re- 
building of  Christianborg  Castle  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  which  is  to  institute 
a  competition  for  plans  of  the  new  building. 
About  £.5.')0  is  the  highest  premium.  The  Castio 
will  be  utilised  for  Court  functions,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Royal  visitors,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Rigstag.  The  outlay  on  the  building,  exclusive 
of  decorations,  is  estimated  at  £333,000. 

Hevwood. — The  drawings  received  by  the 
committee  in  connection  with  the  competition 
for  a  public  free  library  will  be  on  view  to  the 
public  and  competing  architects  in  the  lecture- 
hall  of  the  Technical  School  to-day  (Friday)  and 
to-morrow  from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Mr.  J.  Ains- 
worth  Settle,  A.M.I.C.E.,  the  borough  engineer 
of  Hey  wood,  informs  us  that  sixty  sets  of  designs 
have  been  sent  in. 
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I'EorosEii  xr.w  inriK  i[,   MiiiiiLEsiiKOfiiit. 

This  is  a  design  submitted  in  competition  for  a 
proposed  new  church  at  Middlesbrough.  The 
conditions  were  that  the  church  should  accommo- 
date SOD,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  buildiog 
should  be  carried  out  in  a  Romanesque  treatment. 
The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  were  local  red 
brick  for  walling  with  dressings,  piers  and  arches 
of  Danhouse  stone,  and  terracotta.  The  roof  of 
nave  to  be  covered  with  Westmoreland  green 
slates,  and  of  apses  wi'h  Broseley  red  tiles.  The 
estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  upper  part  of  tower, 
was  £10,1100.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  R. 
Lofthouse  and  Suns,  Middlesbrough. 

SHII'TOX    COl'RT,   SIIIPT0N-IX-\VYCH\VO0D,   OXIOKU- 
SIIIIIE. 

Tins  fine  old  typical  maneioo,  which  we  illustrate 
from  drawings  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy 
this  ycir,  was  erected  in  ICO:!.  At  a  later 
date,  the  mullion  windows  having  decayed, 
the  building  was  restored  in  the  Georgian 
manner,  sath  windows  being  inserted,  deal 
panelling  and  other  finishings  provided,  and 
various  alterations  of  the  plan  effected.  In  the 
present  restoration  (1903)  the  sash  windows  being 
decayed,  new  stone  muUion  windows  in  con- 
formity with  ancient  work  have  been  introduced. 
The  walls  strengthened  and  repaircl,  and  addi- 
tions made  to  adapt  the  old  build. iig  in  every 
respect  for  use  as  a  convenient  modern  residence, 
with  new  oak  panellings,  plaster  I'eilings,  and 
fitted  bedrooms,  modern  sanitation,  water  supply, 
and  electric  light.  The  additions  tu  the  mansion 
are  a  winter-garden,  a  billiard- room  with  private 
office  and  workshop  under,  a  tower,  with  cisterns 
for  water  storage,  a  new  porch,  and  extension  of 
the  kitchen  offices.  There  is  an  extensive  range 
of  stabling  which  has  been  restored  un^  brought 
up  to  date,  and  new  cottages  erected  for  co.ach- 
man  and  gardener.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  retain  the  effect  of  old  work,  » hich  is  much 
assisted  by  the  fine  old  yew  hedges,  and  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  ancient  g&rdens.  The  work  has 
been  designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  ilr.  G.  !>.  Buhner, 
E  R.I.B.A.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Bulmer,  architects,  Leeds. 

A    SUKKEV    UES1DE.\CE. 

This  house  has  been  erected  near  Sidlow, 
Reigate,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon, 
architect,  Bell-street,  Reigate,  whose  draw- 
ing, now  given,  was  in  this  year's  Royal 
Academy.  The  ground  fioor  is  faced  with  local 
red  facing  bricks  (Trower's).  The  upper  portions 
hung  with  weather  tiles.  All  the  tiles  for  roofs 
and  hangings  are  red  sand-faced  hand-made  tiles 
from  :\Ie3srs.   S.   E.    Collier,  of   Reading.     The 


GORDON    .MEMORI.IL    HOME,    XOTTIXGHAM. 

This  home  was  founded  in  memory  of  Major 
General  Charles  George  Gordon,  C.B.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  cere- 
mony by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Provincial  Grand  Master,  on  August  5  last . 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  104  boys. 
In  the  basement  are  arranged  a  large  recreation 
and  drill  hall,  cloakrooms,  drying  -  rooms,  day 
lavatories,  boot-cleaning  and  brushing  rooms. 
The  library  and  waiting-rooms  face  the  street. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  the  dining-h.all,  with 
kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  kc,  adjoining.  The 
committee,  waiting-room,  &c.,.  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  principal  entrance  ;  the  office,  master's 
and  matron's  rooms  on  the  north.  On  the  first 
floor  accommodation  is  provided  for  52  boys  in 
two  dormitories,  with  lavatory  and  bathroom 
adjoining.  The  hospital-room,  with  separate 
bath  and  w.c,  are  placed  on  this  floor;  also  the 
master's  and  matron's  bedrooms.  On  the  second 
floor  similar  accommodation  is  provided  in  the 
dormitories  and  the  staff  bedrooms.  Fire-escape 
staircase  is  provided  from  the  dormitories.  The 
walls  externally  are  of  red  brick,  with  Ddrby- 
shire-stone  dressings.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  F. 
Messom  ;  the  mason,  Slessrs.  Ward  and  Adkins  : 
plumbing  and  sanitary  work,  Messrs.  Humphrey 
and  Co.  ;  the  architect,  Mr.  Ernest  R  Sutton, 
Bromley  House,  Nottingham.  The  drawing  was 
hung  in  the  Academy  of  this  year. 

AX    OLD    l-REXCH    RE.VAISS.AXCE    WARDROllE,    CHEST, 
AXD    CHAIR. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  about  these  three 
pieces  of  furniture,  which  are  self-explanatory. 
The  largest  of  the  three  was  evidently  designed 
to  harmonise  with  the  waU  panelling  of  the  room 
for  which  it  was  intended,  and  no  doubt  formed 
an  essential  feature  in  the  apartment,  though  the 
arrangement  of  the  central  panel,  which  has  an 
applied  look  more  free  than  commendable,  hardly 
befits  a  door  treatment,  more  notably  in  the  way 
in  which  the  base  of  the  panel  is  managed .  The 
columns  and  their  pedestals  also  are  borrowed  in 
idea  too  much  from  stone  features,  while  the 
niches  behind  are  more  fancift^l  than  good.  In 
earlier  work  such  vagaries  had  not  been  invented. 


The  Annual  Conversazione  of  the  Architectural 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly,  on  Wednes- 
day week,  Oct.  2S,  at  8  p.m.  A  selection  of  students* 
work  and  prize  drawings  will  be  exhibited. 

Lieutenant- General  Lord  Jlethuen  on  Saturday 
afternoon  unveiled  the  memorial  stone  of  the  St. 
Matthew's,  Bethnal  Green,  jiaiish  building.  The 
new  building  is  being  erected  on  a  part  of  the 
rectory  garden,  and  will  cost  £3,000.  On  the  first 
floor  it  provides  a  parish  hall,  which  will  accom- 
modate 400  people,  and  can  be  used  as  a  gymnasium 
and  as  a  place  for  meetings  and  concerts,  while  on 
the  ground-floor  there  are  two  sets  of  club-rooms, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  men. 

The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
considered,  on  Monday,  the  short  leet  of  candidates 
for  the  gas  managership,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Foulie.  After  discussion,  it  was  decided  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Wilson,  at  present  manager  of  the  works  at  Daws- 


lead  lights  and  lead  work  designs  were  specially    holm,    'xhe  salary  attached  to  the  position  is  to  be 
made.      The    spandrels     of    the    large    circular  1  £1,000  per  annum, 


CHIPS. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert,  the  brother  of 
Sir  John  GUbert,  R.A.,  who  made  a  munificent 
gift  of  works  of  art  to  the  City  Corporation  some 
years  ago,  the  permanent  collection  of  pictures  in 
the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery  is  likely  to  be  augmented 
considerably.  The  deceased  has  bequeathed  a 
number  of  water-colour  drawings  and  oil-paintings, 
which  were  given  to  him  by  his  brother,  to  the 
Corporation.  In  the  event  of  the  Corporation 
refusing  the  gift,  the  pictures  will  go  to  the  Tate 
tjallery. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association  a  further  letter  was  read  from 
the  London  County  Council  declining  to  contribute  to 
theacquisition  of  St.  Peter's-square,  Hammersmith,  a 
fine  enclosure  of  1|  acres  in  extent,  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  built  over,  owing  to  the  high  price, 
£127500,  asked.  It  was  considered  that  every  eflort 
ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  obUteration  of 
London  squares,  and  that  the  Council  should  be 
asked  at  what  price  it  would  be  prepared  to  assist 
in  the  purchase. 

The  dissoution  is  announced  of  the  partnership 
hitherto  existing  between  H.  B.  Leigh  and  W.  H. 
Rayuer,  Ldlie-road,  Brompton,  S.W.,  under  the 
style  of  Ellis  Leigh  and  Co.,  architects,  &c.,  and 
Fmborough-road,  South  Kensington,  S.W.,  under 
the  style  of  Brooks  and  Co.,  builders,  &o. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Cowan,  chief  engineering  inspector  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  has  held 
an  inquiry  in  DubUu  relative  to  an  application  of 
the  corporation  for  sanction  to  loans  of  170,000  and 
£S,23S  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  extra  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  electric  lighting  scheme, 
and  carrying  out  wood-paving,  asphalting,  and  con- 
creting works  generally.  Mr.  Robert  Hammond, 
of  Westminster,  consulting  electrical  engineer  to  the 
corporation,  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

The  resident  engineer  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  marine  diive  and  promenade  round  Scar- 
borough Castle  foot,  in  a  report  to  the  corporation, 
states  "that  the  undertaking  will  be  completed  early 
in  19U5. 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  business  was  done  at 
the  Mart  in  Tokenhouse-yard  last  week.  Weekly 
rents  were  much  in  evidence,  and  this  class  of 
property  changed  hands  freely,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  large  piece  of  land  at  West  Ham,  which 
at  £1.5,000  was  withdrawn,  scant  attention  was  paid 
to  the  higher-priced  investments.  The  returns 
amounted  to  only  £33,800,  which  represent  exclu- 
sively property  sales.  The  sales  at  the  Mart  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  amounted  to 
£89,635. 

The  new  Town  Hall  at  Oundle  was  opened  by 
Lord  Liltord  on  Wednesday  week.  The  building, 
which  faces  West-street,  is  entirely  of  stoue,  with 
Weldon  facings.  The  main  room  is  60ft.  by  40ft. 
in  dimensions.  There  is  an  elevated  platform,  13ft. 
deep,  with  footlights,  beneath  which  is  a  dressing 
room.  A  large  gallery  is  reached  by  a  flight  of 
stairs,  with  pitch-pine  rails  and  oak  balustrade. 
Tlie  cost  has  been  t:2,.500.  Messrs.  Siddons  and 
Freeman  were  the  builders,  and  Mr.  J.  Corby,  of 
Stamford,  was  the  architect. 

The  commission  which  is  to  have  in  hand  the 
building  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  temple  of  peace  at  The 
Hague^has  been  elected,  and  has  held  its  first 
sitting.  The  Duch  architects  have  coolly  askei  the 
Minister  to  promise  that  the  architect  to  be  in- 
trusted with  tlie  work,  which  is  to  cost  £300,000, 
shall  be  a  Dutchman. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  set  up  by  the 
family  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  Hill,  of 
Clevedon  Hall,  in  the  baptistery  of  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral under  the  south-west  tower.  The  window- 
shows  the  continuity  of  the  baptismal  rite  under  the 
old  and  new  dispensations  and  on  to  the  final 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  England. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  co mm uni cations  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  m^iny 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
Communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
Bhould  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildinq 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Sti-and. 
"W.C.f  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  conununications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-oSace  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Strand  Newspapeb  Compasy,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address: — "Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbora. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  123.  each,  by  post 
12s.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXLS.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLEX.,  T.Tir.,  LXI.,  LXn.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvit.    ,  :vvii.,LXix..LXxi.,LXxn.,LXXin., 

LXXrV.,  IXXV.,  LXXVI..  LXXVU.,  lxxix., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  7^  ^  '^f  .he  back  numbers  of  former  volxunes  are, 
howeve:  •?  "lad  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  nuiui'ers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  ahould 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  nm  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Bittldino  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obt-ained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


do  not  bind  themselves  to  adopt  or  carry  out  any 
of  the  designs  submitted,  «S:c.  Premiums  in- 
sutlioient. 

7*'  Competitions  for  (I)  shops  and  workmen's 
dwellings,  Burgh  of  Kilmarnock:  ("2)  public 
libraiy,  Coedfranc,  Skewen ;  (3)  pavilion  and 
winter  gardens,  Bray,  County  Wicklow.  The 
Committee  disapproves  of  the  existing  conditions 
of  the  above,  but  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  re- 
vision of  the  same. 

lieasons :  No  professional  assessors.  Insufficient 
premiums.  The  promoters  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  adopt  or  carry  out  any  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted, &:c. 

Architects  are  requested  to  abstain  from  com- 
peting unless  they  receive  a  further  communication 
to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  have  been  satis- 
factorily revised. — I  am,  kc, 

Hexrv  a.  Saul.  Hon.  Sec. 

10,  Gray's  Inn-square,  London,  W.C,  Oct.  13. 


Mtrc0nimunication. 


QVi:.'STIOX.S. 

[12013.1— Old  Cof&ns.— Old  stone  coflBns  are,  of 
course,  numerous.  Are  there,  however,  any  instances  of 
Mediit'val  cotlins  cut  out  of  solid  wood  ?— Shari'E. 

[12014.]— Half-Tim.ber  Work.— I  am  desirous  of 
covering  a  wall  with  half-timber  and  plaster  in  the  old 
black-and-white  style.  The  timbering  to  be  'Jin.  in 
thickness,  and  varying  from  4in.  to  7in.  wide,  with  lin. 
thick  plaster  panels  between.  I  should  prefer  oak,  but 
fear  it  is  too  expensive,  so  should  be  very  glad  if  any- 
one would  suggest  what  is  the  next  best  substitute  that 
can  be  stained  nearly  black  to  match  some  real  old  work 
adjoining. — Artist. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Found  per  annimi  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  E^gdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  amd  the 
United  States,  £1  63.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  63.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  "West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  otiieiul 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  fii'st 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  53.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  tirst  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  43.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  tenns  for  series  of 
more  than  sis  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships, 
The  charge  for  advertisements  for  '*  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shilling  for  Twenty-foitr  "Worus, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 

•»*  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C.,  />'-<  or  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  undercover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


CONSTRUCTION   OF    BRAIN'S— STRANGE 
STATE   OF  THE  LAW. 

Sir, — On  Oct.  6,  the  Sheffield  stipendiary 
decided  (in  a  case  prosecuted  by  the  corporation 
fur  breaking  their  by-laws)  that  all  rain-water 
pipes  and  waste  pipes  mast  be  trapped  immediately 
they  reach  the  ground,  as  the  point  where  tt  c/ifrrs 
tin-  '/round  i.y  tl>"  inhi  to  the  drum  under  the  model 
b5''-law8,  notwithstanding  that  at  some  distance 
away  all  such  waste  and  rain-water  pipes  emptied 
into  a  disconnecting  gully  next  the  drain  from 
the  w.c,  and  further,  that,  as  the  bottom  of  a 
rain-water  pipe  is  next  the  wall,  there  the  gully 
must  be. 

This  decision  is  against  the  modern  method  of 
collecting  waste  pipes  and  rain-water  pipes  to 
one  central  disconnecting  guUy :  and  if  it  is 
correct  liw — which  I  very  much  i^uestion — our 
sanitary  laws  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  any  Court  cases 
on  this  point  afiirming,  or  otherwise,  this  decision, 
or  inform  me  whether  the  disconnection  of  wastes, 
\-c.,  in  model  by-laws  does  not  implicitly  mean 
disconnection  from  the  pipe  or  drain  conveying 
liquid  and  solid  fifth — i.f.y  from  w.c.'s  and  slop- 
sinks:- — I  am,  kQ.,     Jamks  G.  D.  Armstkong, 

rShefheld.  Mem. Sim. Inst. 


REPLIES. 

[12010.]— Smoked  Bricks.— Try  weak  solution  of 
spirit  of  salt,  or  chloride  of  lime,  or  ammoniacal  liquor, 
or  cream  of  tartar.— REiiENx's  Park. 

[12011.1— Electric  liiphting.- You  would  be  able 
to  charge  up  to  about  twenty  cells  with  your  55v.  dynamo. 
(1)  No;  because  there  are  no  Xernst  iamp^  mideofso 
low  a  vuHag-e  as  55v.  ,2)  No ;  because  the  voltage  of  the 
thirty  cells  exceeds  that  of  the  dynamo.  (3)  Better  have 
a  proper  automatic  gas  governor,  -i)  One  containing 
two  lever  switches,  one  ammeter,  and  one  voltmeter.  See 
my  book.  "A  Guide  to  Electric  Lighting."  (5)  No;  a 
good  shunt  will  suit  you  better,  because  of  charging  the 
accumulators.  (6,  No;  the  speed  is  too  great,  and  as 
they  are  not  running  through  the  air,  they  soon  get 
frightfully  hot.     (7j   Yes.-S.  Botto.ne. 

[12011.]— Electric  Lighting.- See  that  engine  has  "  l 
a  good  riywheel.     (1)  You  can,  and  they  are  very  econo-  ' 
mical.  but  must  have  no  great  fiuctuation  in  voltage. 
i2)  Yes.     (3j  Yes.  a;id  very  desirable  if  well  cjnstructed. 
;4)  Each  one  is  tho  Bame  in  the  essentials,  differing  in 
details.    Jlakcr  will  give    you    instructions  for  fixing. 
{b    A  compound  dynamo  is  the  best  for  lighting  direct, 
as  it  is  practically  self-regulating.    Cut  out  series  winding 
when  chirgiog  accumulator.     (6)  Don't  know  whtt  you 
mean.     [~ }  Yes,  you  can  ;  but  ic  would  be  much  better  to  - 
use  one  lai'ge  one  fur  the  lot.— Losr.  Jons. 

[12)12.]— Level-— "  Surveying  Instruments,"  by  "W. 
F.  Stanley,  of  Great  TurnstQe.  "^.C,  his  several  pages 
on  ordinary  and  improved  dumpy  levels. — Reoest'sPabk 


n 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisemfnts  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  moi-ning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Eeceivei..— "W.  E.  C.-B.  M.  and  Co.— H.  C.  (Bolton).— 
F.  W.  M.— R.  S.  and  Sons.— W.  M.  B. 

E.G.— The  composition  yuumeanweexpectisSzerelmey's. 
"Write  S^erelmey  and  Co.,  217,  llotherhithe  New-road, 
London,  S.E. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

D[;A\vis(iS  Received.—"  White  Heather." 

H.  Sltttox. — The  covered  playgi'ound  can  be  in  the  half- 
batement  under  part  of  the  building  for  the  secondary 
scliool.  which  is  itself  to  be  arranged  in  two  floors— one 
ground  Hoor  and  one  the  first  tloor,  as  stated  in  the 
conditions. 

H.  SrTci.iFFE. — We  have  already  stated  in  reply  to 
correspondents  on  Oct  2,  p.  413,  tint  the  plans  of  the 
school  may  be  drawn  to  '  'ir>th  of  an  inch  scale,  keeping 
to  the  '  th  scale  for  elevations  and  sections. 


COMPETITI(_)X    REl-'URM    SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildixo  Xew3. 

Sin, — 7iV  Comjietition  for  ailditions  to  Jeffs' 
Poplarllydro,  Jlallock  Bank.  The  Committee  dis- 
approves of  the  existing  conditions  of  the  above, 
1)ut  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the 
same. 

Reasons:  No  proftssional  assessor.  The  Council 


CHIPS.  ^ 

Mr.  C.  Lyuam,  F.E.I.B.A.,  has  decided  not  to 
seek  re-election  on  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Town 
Council,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  members, 
but  he  has  responded  to  the  unanimously  expressed 
wish  of  his  colleagues  to  accept  the  mayoralty  for 
next  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
Camera  and  Cycliug  Club  on  Wednesday  evening, 
held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.,  a  lecture 
on  "  Little  Known  Irish  Abbeys,"  illustrated  with 
numerous  slides,  was  giveu  by  Mr.  H.  Oikden-J 
Wayn,  F.H.A.  ^ 

Major  TuUoch,  Local  Government  Board  in-" 
specter,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  Tarn- 
worth,  on  Tuesday,  respecting  the  application  of  the 
Tamworth  Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £G00  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  parish 
of  Glascote,  and  £1,800  for  the  erection  thereon  of 
workmen's  cottages,  stabling,  &c.,  for  the  house 
refuse  and  nightjoil  department.  There  was  no 
opposition. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  opened  at" 
Castletown,  near  Sunderland,  on  Saturday  last.  The 
new  building  is  of  brick  with  stone  faciugs.  It  has 
accommodation  for  'JiO  people.  Th3  budding  was 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  NichoUs,  architect,  Sander- 
land,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Morris  Wright,  of 
Monkwearmouth. 

The  town  council    of  Wolverhampton,    after  a 
discussion  extending  over  several  hours,  adopted,  on, 
Monday,  the  report  of  their  traaiways  commi( 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  Lorain  system 
stud  contact  throughout  the  whole  of  the  borougf 

At  the  meeting  of  the  electric-lighting  commil 
of  the  York  Corporation  on  Monday,  it  was  report(( 
that  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Boar 
had  been  received  to  a  loan  of  £10,ti50,  for  t^ 
purposes  of  extensions  at  the  works,  and  eleotiW 
lighting  generally.  'X 

A  special  court  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Pi*^" 
dent,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Governors  of  King* 
College  Hospital  will  be  held  in  the  large  theatre  4f 
King's  College,  Strand,  on  Monday  next,  at4  p.mi, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  ths 
members  of  the  said  Corporation  to  the  removals 
the  hospital  from  its  present  site  to  a  site  in  SooB 
London.  This  proposed  removal  is  put  forward  at 
the  initiation  of  both  the  Council  and  Committee  ol 
Management. 

Mr    James  Buchanan,  of   the  general  manager's 
departmentof  the  North  British  Railway,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  northern  section  of  the  ^ 
Cape-to-Cairo  BaUway  at  a  salary  of  £1,200  per 
annum. 

The  Exeter  Education  Committee  have  retauMd 
Mr.  J.  W.  Jerman  as  architect  at  a  salary  of  nr^ 
and  the  south  aisle  was  a  memorial  to  those  otiicers  j  guineas  a  year,  with  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on 
educated  at  Harrow  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War.     I  new  works  or  new  buddings. 


At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  a  recommendation  of  the  Bridges  Committee 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Lambeth  Bridge  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  l'S7'J,000  fell  through,  the  neces- 
sary two- thirds  majority  not  being  obtained  on  a 
motion  for  the  suspension  of  standing  orders;  but 
an  estimate  of  £1,310,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  under  the  'Thames  between  Rotherhithe  and 
Shadwell  was  approved  after  discussion. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  notified  the 
Bromsgrove  Rural  District  Council  of  their  sanction 
for  a  loan  of  £7,416,  for  the  carrying-out  of  schemes 
for  draining  Hagley  and  Biakedown. 

Mr.  W.  Mcintosh,  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the 
Cuckfield  Rural  District  Council,  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  West  Sussex  County  Council,  at  a 
salary  of  £250  a  year. 

At  St.  Albans  a  new  Congregational  church,  built 
at  a  cost  of  £11,100,  was  opened  on  Thursday  in 
last  week.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Victoria- 
street  and  Beaconsfield-road,  and  is  seated  for  700 
persons.  Messrs.  Smee  and  Mence,  of  St.  Albans, 
were  the  contractors,  and  Messrs.  Miskin  and  Son, 
of  the  same  city,  were  the  builders. 

Lord  Brassey,  on  Thursday  night  in  last  week, 
opened  the  new  village  hall  which  he  has  presented 
to  the  parish  of  Catsfield,  Sussex,  where  Norman- 
hurst  is  situate.  Tne  building  is  of  rei  brick  sur- 
mounted with  rough  casts.  On  the  ground  floor  is 
a  room  for  entertainments,  and  above  are  billiard, 
reading,  and  committee  rooms. 

Founder's  Day  at  Harrow,  celebrated  on  the  Sth 
inst. ,  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  dedication  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  of  the  addition  made  to  the 
school  chapel  in  memory  of  those  Harrovians, 
55  in  number,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  late  war  in 
South  Africa.  At  a  cost  of  £S,S20,  transepts  have 
been  added  to  the  chapel  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel.  Porches  have  been  built  at  the  two  main 
entrances,  the  big  western  door  having  been  moved 
to  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  exactly  opposite  to 
the  main  north  entrance.  The  architects  were  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Ingress  Bell.  In  each 
transept  a  sculptured  memorial  has  been  placed, 
showing  the  names  of  those  in  whose  memory  the 
fund  has  been  raised,  the  figures  of  St.  George,  St. 
Michael,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  which  are  to 
be  placed  round  the  tablets,  being  sculptured  by 
Mr.  Drury,  A.R.A.     The  chapel  dates  from    1S57, 
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STATUES,    MEMORIALS,    &o. 

DuEHA^r  Cathedral.  —  A  memorial  ha5  just 
been  placed  over  the  remaius  of  Bishop  Richard 
d'AuQgerville  (or  de  Bury)  in  the  Nine  Altars  of 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work 
,ha8  been  defrayed  by  members  of  the  literary 
Grolier  Society  of  New  York,  who  desired  that 
there  should  be  something  to  mark  the  resting-place 
of  the  bones  of  one  who  was  one  of  the  very  earliest 
friends  of  literature  in  Europe.    This  monument, 

■  designed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kitchin,  has  been  executed 
under  the  eye  of  Messrs.  Yokes  and  Beck,  sculptors, 
ot  Winchester,  by  Mr.  John  McCusham,  an  Irish 
artist.  Bishop  Richard  was  born  in  1287,  at  a 
hamlet  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk ;  hence 

;  «ome3  his  usual  name  of  Richard  of  Bury.  His 
surname  of  Aungerville  shows  that  he  was  not 
English  in  origin.  Richard  de  Bury  was  Bishop  of 
Durham  from  1333  to  134").  In  concluding  a  sketch 
ot  the  bishop,  the  dean  states  that  Richard  was  the 
third  prelate,  probably  the  third  person,  who  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  with  regard  to  the 
memorial  he  writes  :— "  This  beautiful  piece  of  work 
deserves  a  word  of  praise  and  description.  The 
thought  of  it  comes  from  that  fine  specimen  of 
Bishop  Bury'a  seal  which  we  have  among  the  best 
treasures  of  the  cathedral.  From  this  the  central 
figure  was  worked,  in  face,  attitude,  and  vestments. 
Irie  only  change  is  in  the  book  which  the  fig  ire  now 
carries  under  the  left  arm,  a  representation  of  the 
Philobiblon ;  this,  far  more  than  the  pastoral  crozier, 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  prelate's  life ;  the 
canopy  under  which  he  stands  is  simplified  from 
that  on  the  seal ;  and  the  two  figures,  each  under 
his  own  canopy,  represent  Letters  and  Devotion. 
The  inscriptions  under  these  figures  are  from  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Philobiblon.  At  the  four 
comers  of  the  slab  are  shields  carrying,  two  of 
them,  the  St.  Cuthbert's  Cross  and  two  the  three 
lions  of  England." 

• ' 

CHIPS. 

Mr.  John  F.  Smith,  assistant  burgh  engineer, 
Wolverhampton,  has  been  appointed  borgh  sur- 
veyor of  Inverness. 

The  Kirkcaldy  Town  Council  discussed,  on 
It  Monday,  the  report  of  Sir  A.  M.  Rendel,  C.E., 
London,  on  the  harbour  extension  scheme,  the  total 
cost  of  which  he  estimated  at  £107,000.  The  joint 
committee  of  the  town  council  and  Harbour  Com- 
mission, to  whom  the  report  was  submitted,  recom- 
mended that  the  council  approve  of  the  scheme  and 
proceed  to  make  arrangements  for  obtaining  Parlia- 
mentary powers  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
committer's  recommendation  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  model  of  the  equestrian  group  for  the  summit 
of  the  Wellington  Monument  at  St.  Paul's,  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Tweed  from  the  rough  suggestions  left 
by  Alfred  Stevens,  not  having  met  with  the  unquahfied 
approval  of  the  committee  or  of  the  public,  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  Cathedral.  Mr.  Tweed  is 
DOW  at  work  on  a  second  model,  which  will  not  be 
a  faithful  rendering  of  the  model  that  lay  so  long  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  but  a  freer  interpretation  of 
Stevens's  intentions  as  gathered  from  his  models 
and  designs.  When  completed,  this  group  will  also 
be  exhibited. 

The  city  council  of  Nottingham  at  their  last 
II  meeting  adopted  a  joint  report  of  the  Water  Com- 
mittee and  the  General  Works  and  Highways  Com- 
mittee, recommending  the  construction  of  a  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  'Trent,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  water-mains  and  serving  as  a  footbridge, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £8,200. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists,  on  Monday,  the  following  were 
elected  members  :—W.  B.  Lamond,  Forbes  Wither- 
by,  E.  Anderson,  Montford  Paul,  F.  Carruthera 
Gould,  Cave  Day,  and  Fletcher  Watson. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Jfational  Trust  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
offices  of  the  society,  25,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster. An  offer  was  made  through  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  of  a  gift  of  land  comprising  3J  acres  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  Kentish  HiUs.  The  gift  was  accepted, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor  passed. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hughes,  of  Huddersfield,  has  been 
appointed  resident  engineer  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  reservoir  above  Blaenrhondda. 

"The  City  Corporation  have  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  £50,000  for  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  Estates  required  for  widen- 
ing London- wall  and  Blomfield-street  between 
Albion-place  and  Finsbury  House. 

A  meeting  of  clergy  and  laity  was  held  at  New- 
cistle-on-Tyne  on  Tuesday,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  raise  a  fund  ot  £100,000  for  the  formation  of 
three  new  parishes,  the  building  of  new  churches, 
and  for  church  extension  work,  necessitated  by  the 
growth  of  the  diocese,  the  population  of  which  has 
increased  during  the  past  20  years  by  200,000.  It 
Was  announced  that  subscriptions  amounting  to 
about  £25,000  had  been  promised  or  actually  given. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Westjii.vster  Abbey.  —  A  new  stained-glass 
window  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  dedicated  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  window, 
which  is  placed  in  Poets'  Corner,  bears  the  formil 
title  ot  "  Translation  ot  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor," and  represents  incidents  in  the  life  of  that 
Monarch.  At  the  head  of  the  window  is  a  cinque- 
foil  containing  a  shield  bearing  emblems  of  the 
Trinity,  surrounded  by  angels  holding  a  scroll.  The 
lights  contain  two  full-si/.e  figures  under  canopies, 
with  six  picture  subjects  beneath  them,  both  lights 
being  framed  with  wide  architectural  borders, 
having  niches  holding  twenty-eight  statuettes.  In 
the  left-hand  light  is  the  figure  ot  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  ;  in  the  right- 
hand  light  is  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The 
picture  subjects,  counting  from  the  left  and  reading 
across,  represent: — 1st,  the  Coronation  ot  King 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  2nd,  the  building  of  the 
Abbey;  3rd,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the 
guise  of  a  beggar  asking  alma  of  the  King, 
who,  finding  his  purse  empty,  gives  a  valuable  ring 
off  his  finger;  4th,  a  double  picture,  {a)  St.  John  (in 
Palestine)  handing  King  Edward's  ring  to  a  pilgrim, 
bidding  him  return  it  to  the  King,  and  announce  to 
him  his  approaching  end  ;  (o)  the  pilgrim  (in 
England)  on  bended  knee,  fulfilling  his  errand; 
5th,  the  King  on  his  death-bed;  and  6th,  the 
entombment  of  the  King.  The  statuettes  in  the 
borders  represent :  — Left  of  left-hand  light,  reading 
from  the  top,  Kings  ot  England  :  Edward  I.  to 
Edward  VII.  Right  side.  Queens  of  England : 
Edith,  Eleanor,  Mary  I.,  Elizabeth,  Mary  II.,  Anne, 
and  Victoria.  Laft  of  right-hand  light,  reading 
from  the  top,  St.  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  St. 
Oswald,  King  Alfred,  St.  Edmund,  Henry  III.,  V., 
and  VII.  Right  aide,  Archbiahopa  Theodore  and 
Dunstan,  Bishop  Wulfstan,  Archbishop  Anaelm, 
Biahop  Robert  Qrosaeteate,  and  Archbiahopa  Cranmer 
and  Laud.  The  glass  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Burlison 
an  I  Grylls,  acting  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  and  the  scheme  of  subjects 
is  due  to  Dr.  M.  R.  James,  of  King's  College, 
Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge. 


The  town  council  of  West  Hartlepool  received 
and  accepted  at  the  last  meeting  the  tender  of  re- 
signation of  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  for  the  past  twenty 
years  the  borough  engineer. 

The  death  occurred  at  Brighton,  on  Friday,  of 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Pilditch,  surveyor  to  the  Bat- 
tersea  Borough  Council.  The  deceased,  who  was 
about  sixty-four  years  of  age,  had  a  paralytic  stroke 
on  Monday  in  last  week,  and  died  without  regaining 
consciousness. 

At  Friday's  meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  County 
Council  the  Education  Committee  reported  that  it 
had  been  arranged  that  the  county  surveyor  should 
examine  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  whole 
of  the  thirty-one  council  schools.  Nearly  one-half 
of  these  had  been  already  reported  upon,  and  in 
some  cases  considerable  repairs  were  found  to  be 
necessary.  In  some  instances  alterations  by  the 
Board  of  Education  had  also  been  required. 

New  Wesleyan  Sunday-schools  were  opened  at 
Weaverham,  Cheshire,  last  week.  The  buildings 
have  cost  £1,800,  and  provine  an  assembly-room 
48ft.  by  28ft.,  seating  230  children,  and  four  large 
and  two  small  classrooms.  The  style  is  Modem 
Gothic.  Mr.  A.  Priest  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
S.  Appleton,  of  Northwich,  the  builder. 

An  alarming  mishap  occurred  the  other  day  at 
St.  Simon's  Church,  Heaton- street,  Hockley,  Bir- 
mingham. The  building/  which  is  60ft.  by  20tt., 
consists  of  two  stories,  the  upper  floor  being  used 
for  church  services,  and  the  lower  as  a  schoolroom. 
Shortly  after  the  caretaker  had  left  the  premises 
some  heavy  beams  supporting  the  roof  gave  way, 
and  brought  down  a  quantity  of  masonry,  wood- 
work, and  plaster.  'The  debris  fell  into  a  room 
which  is  used  as  the  church. 

Mr.  James  Bowden,  of  Oak  House,  Eudon, 
builder,  an  ex-Mayor  of  Burslem,  and  for  thirty 
years  prominently  connected  with  public  affairs, 
who  died  on  August  16  last,  aged  sixty-five  years, 
bequeathed  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Bowden,  of 
New  Mills,  Stockport,  joiner,  his  personal  effects 
and  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate.  His  estate 
has  been  valued  at  £17,960  "s.  6d.  gross,  with  net 
personalty  nil. 

A  fire  occurred  on  the  8th  inst.  at  Crescent 
Foundry,  Spilman-street,  Mile  End,  London,  owned 
and  occupied  by  Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons,  bell 
founders.  The  flames  started  in  a  building  of  two 
floors  about  200ft.  by  40ft.,  used  as  workshops, 
pattern  rooms,  and  stores,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  structure  was  eventually  gutted. 

At  the  Bridlington  Town  Council  meeting  on 
Friday  night  £2,450  was  voted  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  pavilion  round  the  bandstand  on  the  Parade. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  granted  permission  to  borrow  £10,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  Victoria  sea-wall. 
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The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
members  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Artists,  and 
a  display  of  worka  of  applied  art,  was  opened  on 
Monday  at  the  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery,  and  will 
continue  till  January  2.  The  artists  whose  works 
are  on  view  include  Mr.  A.  Soord,  Mr.  Rowland 
H.  Hill,  Mr.  P.  Morton  Teasdale,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Carruthers.  Mr.  .S.  W.  White,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Jackson,  Mr.  F.  Stead,  and  Mr.  Brooke.  Portraits 
and  representations  of  Yorkshire  scenery  are 
prominent  in  the  exhibition.  There  is  a  collection 
of  water-colours  in  the  east  room,  the  contributors 
including  Mr.  J.  D.  Walker,  Mr.  W.  Stephenson, 
MissM.  Wilson,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hopwood,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Bayes,  Mr.  Rowland  HiU.  Mr.  H.  R.  Oddy,  Mr. 
John  Sowden,  Mr.  W.  E.  Tindall,  Jlr.  Albert 
Kinsley,  Miss  Barran,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooke,  and 
Mr.  F.  \V.  Jackson.  Arts  and  crafts  specimens, 
jewelry,  bookbinding,  and  Ruskin  pottery  are  in 
the  north  room. 

Ix  connection  with  the  Church  Congress  which 
is  being  held  this  week  at  Bristol,  an  ecclesi- 
astical art  exhibition  his  been  openeid  at  the  DrUl 
Hall  in  that  city.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
varied  of  the  twenty-five  annual  collections  of  the 
kind  brought  together  by  Mr.  John  Hart.  The 
Bishop,  Dr.  Forrest  Browne,  who  will  be  remem- 
beredas  a  former  Disney  Professor  of  Archaiologfy 
at  Cambridge,  has  lent  several  valuable  e.xhibits, 
including  a  front  of  a  chasuble  (Italian)  of  about 
1500  ;  three  pewter  flagons  used  in  mountain 
chapels  in  Switzerland  and  placed  on  charcoal 
braziers  to  prevent  the  wine  and  water  from 
freezing ;  two  copper  gilt  candlesticks ;  his  pastoral 
staff,  designed  after  an  English  example  of  about 
1200,  and  a  silver-gilt  rosewater  dish  and  ewer, 
presented  to  him  on  leaving  Cambridge.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  contribute  a,  cope  and  mitre 
after  an  early  13th  century  design,  and  two 
unique  silver  candlesticks  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
belonged  to  a  vessel  in  the  Spanish  fleet.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  have  sent  the  Bristol 
insignia  and  plate.  One  of  the  swords  is 
ascribed  to  the  date  1373,  and  the  donor  of 
another  was  Sir  John  de  AVells,  Grocer  and 
Mayor  of  London  in  1431.  During  the  Reform 
Riots  in  1S31  the  rosewater  basin  was  stolen  by 
one  James  Ives  and  cut  into  167  pieces.  The 
theft  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Williams,  a  silver- 
smith of  the  city,  who  succeeded  in  fitting  the 
pieces  together,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which 
were  lost,  and  Ives  was  transported  for  1 4  years. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort  sends  four  two-handled 
silver  cups  of  1698,  and  ancient  dominoes  found 
near  Tintern  Abbey.  The  Rev.  E.  J,  Houghton, 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Bristol,  lends  a  reliquary 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales— a  seal  impression  of  Pius 
v.,  who  excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth,  point 
lace  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  gold  and  enamel  locket 
of  John  AVesley.  Church  plate,  silver  crucifixes, 
embroidery,  lace,  and  vestments  of  various  periods 
are  shown  in  great  numbers. 

An  International  Sanitary  Conference  wig 
opened  in  Paris  at  the  French  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  on  Saturday  by  M,  Delcasse,  Foreign 
Minister,  who  alluded  to  the  results  obtained  at 
the  conference  held  in  Venice  in  1892,  and 
added  that  experience  had  since  shown  the 
possibility  of  revising  the  rules  then  drawn  up. 
That  was  the  object  of  the  present  meeting.  M. 
Barrere,  French  Ambassador  to  Italy,  is  pre- 
siding over  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
which  will  extend  over  several  weeks.  Its  work 
has  been  divided  into  three  heads: — (1)  Revision  of 
regulations  enacted  by  preceding  conferences  and 
the  introduction  into  them  ot  such  alterations  as 
experience  and  the  latest  scientific  discoveries 
have  rendered  possible  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  public  health  ;  (2)  codification  of  all 
the  regulations  enacted  by  the  preceding  con- 
ferences and  the  present  meeting ;  (3)  measures 
for  strengthening  the  control  of  health  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  British  delegates  are  Mr,  De 
Bunsen,  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  Frank  Clenmore,  and 
Mr.  A.  Alban,  of  Ciiro.  Dr.  Ruffer  represents 
Egjrpt. 

The  report  of  Mr.  D.  Josceljnie,  late  chief 
engineer  and  secretary.  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  the  expert 
appointed  by  the  Kent  County  Council  to  inquire 
as  to  the  present  system  of  main  road  manage- 
ment, is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  that 
body.  5Ir.  Joscelyne's  investigations  have  ex- 
tended over  a  year,  and  he  sets  forth  the  results 
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he  has  arrived  at  in  a  printed  volume  of  upwards 
of  160  pages.  His  report  is  a  trenchant  criticism 
and  condemnation  of  the  present  contract  system. 
The  method  of  preparing  estimates  is,  he  says, 
conducive  to  extravagance  :  the  triennial  system 
of  contracts  has  failed  ;  the  practice  of  confining 
contracts  for  stone  supply  to  one  imported  stone- 
promotes  monopolies  and  raises  prices  ;  the  assur- 
ances of  the  county  surveyor  that  the  extended 
use  of  quartzite  would  be  followed  by  diminished 
cost  has  proved  illusory :  the  use  of  quartzite  is 
absolutely  condemned  and  a  selection  of  basalts 
recommended  ;  the  supervision  exercised  is  un- 
equivocally pronounced  to  be  defective  :  and  much 
of  the  excessive  wear  and  tear  of  the  roads  by 
traction-engine  traffic  is  attributed  to  the  system 
denounced.  As  to  the  working  of  the  contract 
system,  Mr.  Josceh-ne  states  that  there  are  28 
districts,  and  in  U)02-3,  omitting  11  rural  dis- 
trict councils,  there  were  only  16  tenderers.  A 
table  of  the  accepted  tenders  for  1 2  years  shows 
that  the  contracts  have  been  shared  during  that 
period  by  eight  firms,  and,  moreover,  that  by  far 
the  largest  values  go  to  the  Road  Maintenance 
Co.  The  published  statistics  are  : — Road  Main- 
tenance Co.  £179,788,  Messrs.  Tuff  and  Miskin 
£143,175,  Messrs.  J.  EUis  and  Co.  £81,956, 
Messrs.  Chittenden  and  Simmonda  £78,878, 
Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons  £77,088,  Mr.  Lambert 
£24,704,  Messrs.  Peill  and  Co.  £19,836,  Messrs. 
T.  Wood  and  Sons  £15,531.  Mr.  Joscelyne  adds  : 
"The  contract  system  as  applied  to  Kent  means 
large  profits  for  contractors  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers." 

The  Strangers'  Hall,  at  Xorwich,  a  typical 
merchant's  house  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
situated  between  the  churches  of  St.  John 
Maddermarket  and  St.  Gregory,  which  for  fifty 
years  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  sad  state  of 
dilapidation,  and  was  finally  threatened  with 
demolition,  was  purchased  in  1899  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Bolingbroke,  by  whom,  after  a  year 
devoted  to  reparation,  it  was  opened  to  the  public, 
a  small  charge  being  made  with  the  view  of 
making  the  building  self-supporting.  The  interest 
of  the  house,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  7'iy/«s, 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  during  the  last  three 
years  by  the  collection  within  its  walls  of  old 
household  furniture  and  domestic  appliances,  so 
that  it  may  illustrate,  even  in  the  most  homely 
details,  the  life  of  the  past.  Beneath  the  west 
end  of  the  hall  is  a  fine  crypt,  of  three  bays,  to 
the  east  of  which  are  passages  and  other  callars. 
These  cellars  are  probably  the  cellars  of  the  house 
of  Roger  Herdegrey,  burgess  in  Parliament  in 
1358,  and  bailiff  of  Xorwich  in  1360,  which  then 
stood  upon  this  site.  The  kitchen  and  butteries, 
which  are  older  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  may 
also  have  formed  part  of  Herdegrey's  house.  The 
hall  itself,  with  its  groined  entrance  porch  and 
oriel  window,  its  kingpost  roof  and  richly- 
moulded  cornices  and  tiebeams,  appears  to  have 
been  built  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  arrangement  of  the  hall  then  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  Haddon  Hall,  the  screen  crossing 
it  at  the  eastern  end,  with  a  door  in  the  south 
wall  once  leading  into  the  garden,  and  two  arched 
doorways  in  the  east  wall  opening  into  the 
kitchen  and  butteries.  A  small  portion  of  the 
original  screen  is  still  in  position  under  the  sou'h 
end  of  the  present  gallery.  The  parlour,  con- 
taining an  open  fireplace,  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hall,  and  over  it  may  have  been  a  bed- 
chamber. Early  in  the  17th  century  the  building 
was  sold  by  the  Sotherton  family  to  Alderman 
Francis  Cock,  also  a  grocer,  and  in  1627  mayor 
of  the  city,  who  built  out  a  room  into  the  garden 
and  above  it  two  other  rooms,  to  give  access  to' 
Avhich  he  built  in  the  hall  a  large  oak  bay  win" 
dow,  and  erected  in  it  the  existing  Jacobean 
staircase  and  landing.  At  a  later  date  this  land- 
ing was  extended  across  the  end  of  the  hall  in  a 
minstrels'  gallery.  The  house  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  Alderman  Joseph  Paine, 
who  was  appointed  mayor  in  1(160,  and  knighted 
by  Charles  II.  It  was  then  that  the  doorway 
was  made  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  leading,  by 
a  narro\v  staircase  of  oak  with  twisted  balusters 
and  carved  brackets,  to  the  west  tenement,  which 
was  thus  made  an  integral  portion  of  the  house. 
This  western  part  of  the  building  dates  from 
Tudor  times,  and  in  Fame's  day  the  lower  front 
room  was  a  Tudor  apartment  with  a  moulded  oak 
ceiling.  It  is  now  panelled  in  the  Georgian 
style,  and  the  oak  ceiling  hidden  from  view  by 
Georgian  plaster,  an  alteration  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  latter  halt  of  the  ISth  century, 
when  the  hall  was  in  use  as  the  Judge's  lodgings. 
Slit.  AValtee  Rye,  F.S.A.,  his  just  published 


a  four-page  sheet  of  some  eight  acts  of  vandalism 
which  have  recently  been  perpetrated  in  the  city 
of  Xorwich.  He  illustrates  his  researches  by  a 
number  of  vigorous  drawings,  showing — 1 .  The 
massive  flint  wall,  probably  600  years  old,  front- 
ing IJishopsgate-street,  and  inclosing  the  Lower 
Precinct.  2.  The  red-brick  villas  being  erected 
in  space  that  the  wall  shut  in,  all  for  £7  10s.  per 
annum,  and  a  hideous  eyesore,  says  Mr.  Rye. 
3.  A  great  piece  of  the  interesting  flint  house 
in  which  the  dean  lives,  recently  cemented 
over  by  the  dean.  4 .  A  stretch  of  wall  opposite  St. 
Helen's  Hospital,  and  used  by  the  dean's  tenant 
as  an  advertising  station :  and,  comments  Mr. 
Rye,  "the  dean  of  Xorwich  is  a  vice-president  of 
the  local  archaeological  society  !  "  5.  A  corru- 
gated zinc  fence,  still  abutting  on  the  west  front 
of  the  cathedral.  6.  The  cast-iron  urinal  on  Tomb- 
land  obscuring  and  defacing  the  grand  Erpingham 
Gate.  7.  The  factory  next  St.  Andrew's  Church  ; 
and,  finally,  the  hideous  parti-coloured  time-ball 
which  breaks  the  line  of  the  Xormau  Castle  Keep. 

The  West  Riding  County  Council  recently 
decided  to  divide  the  ofhces  of  county  surveyor 
and  architect,  eo  long  held  by  Mr.  J.  Vickers 
Edwards,  and  to  appoint  one  official,  who  would 
be  responsible  solely  for  the  inspection  of  high- 
ways and  bridges,  Mr.  Vickers  Edwards  remain- 
ing the  county  architect.  Mr.  Fredk.  George 
Carpenter,  chief  assistant  in  the  surveyor's 
department,  ia  to  be  the  new  surveyor  of  high- 
ways and  bridges  at  a  salary  of  £450  per  annum, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Moffatt  Teasdale,  one  of  the 
divisional  highway  surveyors,  and  *Ir.  J.  V.  R. 
Grave,  assistant  engineer  in  the  highways  and 
bridges  depsirtment,  will  be  appointed  his  assist- 
ants at  salaries  of  £250  and  £200  respectively. 
The  new  scheme  will  enable  the  county  council 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  four  divisional 
highway  surveyors,  whose  salaries,  including 
travelling  expenses,  amount  to  £1,000  per  annum. 

A  REDISCOVERY,  which  cannot  fail  "to  have  a 
wide  interest  for  geologists,  as  well  as  architects 
and  others  interested  in  church  building  and 
church  restoration,  has  recently  been  made  in 
Weardale,  county  Durham.  There  are,  aays  a 
correapondent,  but  few  marbles  in  England  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  In 
the  southern  districts  Purbeck  marble  ia  the  best 
known.  In  the  Xorth,  Frosterley  marble  was  in 
Medi:fval  times  the  favourite,  and  extensive  use 
was  made  of  it  at  Durham  Cathedral,  for  instance, 
in  shafts,  steps,  i'c.  But  for  a  ccnsiderable 
period  Frosterley  marble  has  been  regarded  as 
practically  unobtainable.  The  energy  and  re- 
sources of  the  Pease  family  did,  indeed,  succeed  in 
discovering  a  bed  of  it  on  their  lands,  and  this  has 
been  turned  to  account  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Xorwich,  and  in  various  fonts  and 
altar-tables.  But  then,  again,  the  supply  failed, 
and  the  marble  was  lost  sight  of  except  in  very 
minor  places.  Quite  recently,  however,  in  work- 
ing large  limestone  quarries,  the  Harehope 
Company  were  led  by  some  indications  in  the  bed 
of  a  mountain  bum  to  make  further  explorations, 
with  the  result  that  a  wide  layer  of  the  un- 
doubted Frosterley  marble  was  found  bedded  and 
buried  in  the  limestone  rock,  quite  10ft.  below  the 
suiface.  The  marble  is  black,  lich  in  fossil 
corals,  and  very  compact,  and  is  said  to  be  better 
calculated  than  Purbedc  marble  to  bear  great 
pressure  and  withstand  atmospheric  ac:ion. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  fossils,  im- 
bedded in  and  forming  patt  of  the  marble,  are 
believed  to  owe  their  position  and  compactness  to 
a  talt-water  formation,  whereas  in  Purbeck 
marble  the  formation  was  due  to  the  action  of 
estuary  or  fresh  water. 

The  old  Spread  Eagle  Hotel  at  Midhurst  is 
being  enlarged  by  adding  to  the  hostelry  two 
adjoining  cottages.  Xo  .alterations  are  being 
made  to  the  main  features  of  the  buildings.  The 
cottages  are  to  be  connected  by  a  corridor  with 
the  hotel,  the  two  rcoma  on  the  ground  floor 
being  used  as  dining  and  billiard  rooms.  GLher 
alterations  will  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
house,  and  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  present 
billiard-room  as  a  market  or  assembly  room.  In 
clearing  out  the  cottages  prepar.atory  to  fitting 
tliem  for  the  reception  of  guests,  some  interesting 
discoveries  have  been  made.  In  many  of  the 
beams,  some  14in.  square,  which  support  the 
ceiling  of  the  future  billiard-room,  there  are 
numerous  small  holes  ia  ro.ws,  and  many  were 
the  guesses  made  as  to  the  origin  and  uses  of  these 
till  it  waa  explained  by  Mr.  Boxall,  K.C.,  who 
visited  the  place  recently,  that  they  were  relics  of 
the  time  when  the  beams  in  question  were  used  in 


the  old  wooden  walla  of  England.  He  saii 
timbers  marked  in  thia  way  are  a  common  feature 
of  the  wooded  parts  of  the  South  of  England,  from 
whence  many  thousands  of  loads  of  timber  were 
sent  to  the  ship-building  yards  in  days  gone  by. 
This  practice  made  timber  for  building  purposes, 
scarce,  and  it  was  cuatomary  for  the  beama  from 
old  ships  to  be  sent  back  to  the  district  from 
which  the  shipwrights  obtained  their  supplies  ;  so 
it  came  about  that  numberless  cottages  contain  a 
goodly  proportion  of  ships'  timbers  amongst  their 
woodwork.  Behind  a  modern  fireplace  an  old 
ingle  nook  with  a  seat  on  either  side  of  the  hearth 
has  been  discovered,  and  this  will  remain.  In  an 
attic  were  found  over  200  panes  of  old-fashioned 
crown  glass,  each  with  the  curious  bottle  feature 
in  the  centre,  which  can  only  be  imitated  but 
never  equalled  at  the  present  day.  This  glass 
wiU  be  placed  in  the  chief  windows  at  the  front 
and  side  of  the  dining  and  billiard  rooms.  The 
architect  for  the  alterations  is  Mr.  Falkingbridge 
Parker,  of  Coleman-atreet,  E.G. 

The  town  councillors  of  Harrogate  discussed  on 
Monday  the  letting  of  the  second  contract  for  the 
new  sewerage  scheme.  The  aanitary  committee 
recommended  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Hampton 
ilathews  (until  last  month  a  member  of  the 
council,  but  who  resigned  in  conaequence  of 
tendering),  amounting  to  £22,922,  for  Xo.  2 
contract  of  the  new  sewage  scheme  be  accepted; 
A  letter  was  read  by  Alderman  Milner,  stating 
that  an  item  of  £4,053  had  been  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Mathews  in  that  tender.  This  would  have 
brought  Jlr.  Hampton  Mathews's  tender  to 
£26,976.  The  next  lowest  tender  waa  sent  in  by 
Jlr.  Richard  Annakin,  of  Harrogate,  amountingf 
to  £29,413.  Alderman  Fortune  moved,  as  a, 
matter  of  principle,  that  Mr.  Mathews  should  not 
be  allowed  to  amend  his  tender,  as  to  do  so  would 
be  moat  unjust  to  other  contractors.  Alderman 
Chippindale  seconded.  Dr.  Solly  moved  an 
amendment  that  they  permit  that  tender  to  be 
amended.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the  principle 
might  be  departedfrom.  Mr.  J.  Houfe  seconded, 
and  thought  they  ought  to  consider  the  saving  of 
£2,500  to  the  ratepayers.  Alderman  Simpson 
said  he  did  not  know  a  straighter  man  in 
Harrogate  than  Mr.  Mathews,  who,  it  he  knew 
the  feeling  expressed,  would  not  have  the  con- 
tract at  any  price.  Dr.  SoUy  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and  Alderman  Fortune's  resolution 
waa  carried,  and  Mr.  Richard  Annakin's  tender 
was  accepted.  Mr.  Hampton  Mathewa's  seat  on 
the  Bilton  Ward  waa  declared  vacant,  so  that  .aa  a 
consequence  of  an  error  in  casting  up,  Mr. 
Mathews  has  lost  both  hia  membership  of  the 
council  and  a  substantial  contract. 

In  reply  to  the  complaint  by  Messr?.  Quayle 
and  Ouvry.  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  our  last 
issue,  p.  477,  as  to  the  expensivenesa  of  adminis- 
tration under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  the  hon.  atcretary  to  the 
District  Surveyors'  Association,  writes :  "  The 
case  described  ia  very  simple.  There  were  not 
two  surveyors.  In  the  first  instance  the  London 
County  Council  requested  the  district  surveyor  to 
report  on  the  dangerous  portico,  for  which  he 
received  from  the  Council  the  aum  of  £1  2s.  6d.,' 
and  then,  when  the  portico  waa  rebuilt  or 
repaired,  the  district  surveyor  became  entitled  to 
a  fee  of  £1  16s.  3d.,  for  seeing  that  the  work  had 
been  properly  carried  out.  The  total  fees  of  the 
surveyor  amount  to  £2  18b.  9d.,  not  a  large 
amount  for  a  man  of  experience,  qualified  by 
examination." 

At  Hanley,  en  Monday,  Get.  12,  a  fire  test  of 
Uralite  was  "carried  out  on  ground  adjoining  the 
Grand  Hotel  (by  kind  permission  of  the  manager) 
in  the  presence"  of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Xorth  Staffordshire  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Mechanical  Engineers,  also  borough  surveyors, 
architects,  and  others.  The  test  consisted  of  an 
ordinary  partition,  constructed  of  timber  protected 
by  Vralite  s'abs,  against  which  a  huge  pile  of 
wood  so.aked  in  petroleum  was  erected  and  set 
fire  to.  The  temper.ature  to  which  one  side  of 
this  partition  waa  subjected  at  timea  reached 
1.S50S  whilst  the  other  side  of  the  partition  re- 
mained at  atraosjheric  temperature.  In  the, 
middle  of  this  fire  waa  also  placed  a  deed  box 
constructed  of  timber  and  Vralite.  Inside  this 
box  paraitin  wax,  fusible  metal,  and  sulphur,  alsc 
a  bundle  of  papers,  were  placed.  The  fire  wasi 
afterwards  extinguished,  and  the  box  opened,  tht, 
contents  examined  and  found  unharmed,  and  the 
inside  of  the  box  waa  not  even  warm  to  the  hand; 
The  spectatoi-s  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
result,  and  predicted  a  great  future  for  I  rahte  ir^ 
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the  Pottery  district,  where  a  fire-resisting  build- 
ing material  is  greatly  needed  for  a  variety  of 

purposes. 

1    ■■*    ■ 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Fr.iDAV  [TO-DAv).— Southern  Counties  Master  Builders' 
Federation  Half- Yearly  Meeting:,  at  the 
King's  Rooms,  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton. 
12.30  p.m. 

Monday. — Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  "Venice," 
by  Peter  Cowell,  city  librarian. 

Wednesday.  —  Architectural  Association.  Discussion 
Section.  "  Siena,"  by  T.  W.  Bramwell, 
A.RI.B.A.,  56,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  W.C.    7.33  p.m. 

Thursday. — Society  of  Architects.  Nineteenth  Annual 
Meeting.  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
"W.    yp.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors.  "  Elementary  Notes  on 
Building  Supervision,"  by  C.  F.  Innocent, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

FaiDAY.— Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society. 
"  Reinforced  Concrete,"  by  A.  Home 
Morton  and  G.  H.  Gibson.    8  p.m. 


%xM  ©thjs. 


WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

Scottish  I'nited  OrEEATivE  Masoxs'  Associa- 
tion'.—A  joiut  general  meeting  of  the  local  branches 
of  the  United  Operative  Masons'  Association  of 
Scotland  was  held  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Friday  night,  Mr.  W.  Scott  in  the  chair. 
Addresses  on  organisation  work  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Craig,  central  corresponding  secretary, 
Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Eraser,  organising  delegate. 
An  effort  is  at  present  being  made  to  increase  the 
membership,  and  it  was  reported  that  within  the 
previous  fortnight  about  160  members  had  been 
added  to  the  rolls  of  the  Central,  West  End,  and 
Leith  Branches.  It  was  stated  that  when  the 
members  of  the  trade  were  thoroughly  organised, 
steps  would  be  taken  to  have  the  agreement  with 
the  employers  renewed.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  strikes  should  be  avoided,  and  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  continue  the  existing  good  rela- 
tions between  the  masters  and  the  men. 


The  statue  of  the  late  Bishop  Creighton,  by  Mr. 
Hamo  Thorneycroft,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  is  approaching  completion,  and 
.will  shortly  '  *■  ^  *"  in  bronze,  which  metal,  on  the 
suggestion  oi  ic  urust  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
memorial  committee,  has  been  substituted  for 
marble. 

Leeds  new  School  of  Art  was  opened  on  the  8th 
inst.  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Beckett,  M.P.  The  new  school, 
which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Vernon-street  and 
Cookridge-street,  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£12,000,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  has  been  spent  in 
equipment. 

A  new  Wesleyan  church  and  schools,  which  have 
tieen  built  in  Ashley-lane,  Moston,  in  connection 
with  the  Manchester  Victoria  Circuit,  were  opened 
on  the  8th  inst.  They  take  the  place  of  older  build- 
ings, which  had  become  inadequate.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  including  the 
value  of  the  site. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government  has  arranged  to  send 
an  experimental  contingent  of  50, 000ft.  of  New 
Zealand  timber  to  the  Government  authorities  in 
South  Africa. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew,  Chase  Side,  yew  Southgate,  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  week.  Only  the  western  section  of  the 
church  is  being  built  tor  the  present,  which  will 
accommodate  3U0,  and  will  cost  £3,4.')0.  The  com- 
pleted building  will  provide  accommodation  for  Tut 
persons. 

Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith,  M.Am.Soc.C.B.,  has  been 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
Commission,  New  York,  at  a  salary  of  r2,000Jol.  a 
year. 

The  corporation  of  Blackburn  have  opened  a  new 
electric  tramway  line  from  Witton  to  Cherry  Tree. 
The  new  line  was  formally  inspected  last  week  by 
Major  Druitt,  K.E.,  and  passed.  The  total  length 
of  the  corporation  lines  is  now  fifteen  miles. 

The  new  corporation  covered  wholesale  market, 
Wulfruna  -  street,  Wolverhampton,  which  was 
opened  last  week,  is  erected  entirely  of  local  bricks 
relieved  with  terracotta  facings,  and  is  roofed  with 
red  tiles.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Cave,  from  the  jilaos  of  Mr.  Green,  borough  sur- 
veyor.   The  cost  amounted  to  about  £10,800. 

At  a  meeting  of  Penrhyn  quarrymen,  held  on 
Saturday,  it  was  resolved  oy  1.52  votes  to  72  to  con- 
tinue the  stri'^e. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  recently  confirmed  the 
following  orders  made  by  the  Light  Railway  Com- 
missioners :—(!)  Lastingham  and  Eosedale  Light 
Railway  (Extension  of  Time)  Order,  1903,  amending 
the  Lastingham  and  Rosedale  Light  Railway  Order, 
1900 ;  (2)  Dartford  Diatrict  Light  Railways  Order, 
1903,  authorising  the  construction  of  light  railways 
in  Kent,  22  miles  in  length,  from  the  Thames  near 
.Greenhithe  to  Dart'ord,  and  from  Stone  to  Eyns- 
lord,  with  branches  to  Swanley  Junction  and  to 
Stanstead. 

Mr."Bickacll,  Local  Government  Board  inspector, 
held  an  inquiry  at  Thoiiihill,  Yorks,  on  Friday,  on  an 
application  made  by  the  urban  district  council  for 
powei  to  borrow  money  to  enable  them  to  contribute 
towards  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Calder  at 
Ossett,  to  defray  the  cost  of  widening  Slaithwaite 
Canal  Bridge,  and  to  pay  for  the  widening  of 
part  of  Savile-road,  Savile  Town.  There  was  no 
opposition. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  manufacture  of  slag  cement,  and  a  factory  will 
soon  be  in  operation.  The  International  Cement 
Company  will  work  under  patents  of  Dr.  Otto 
Wirth,  of  Philadelphia,  the  process  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  the  removal  of  the  sulphur.  The  tirst 
cement  is  to  be  made  from  the  slag  of  the  Jones  and 
IJanghlin  Steel  Company. 


LATEST    PRICES. 


IRON,    &o. 

Per  ton. 

Rolled-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10 

RoUed-SteelJoists.  English   6  10 

Wrought-Iron  Girder  Plates  7    0 

Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 6    5 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Hat,  Round,  or 

Scjuare    20    0 

Do.,  Welsh  8  15 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron- 
South  Staffs 8  15 

Best  Snedshill 9  10 

Angles  10s.,  Tees  203.  per  ton  extra. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7s.  6d. 
Builders'  Hoop  Ii-on,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 
Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Ii'on — 

No.  18  to  20.  No.  22  to  24. 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

..£12    0    0 

..     12  10    0 

Per  ton. 


1. 

Per  to 

n. 

0 

to 

£5  15 

0 

0 

6  12 

« 

0 

7     5 

0 

0 

It 

8  10 

0 

0 

20    0 

0 

0 

f* 

5  17 

6 

0 

8  15 

0 

0 

9  10 

0 

eft.     to    8ft.   long,   inclusive 
gauge £11  15    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0 

Per  ton. 

Cast-iron  Columns £6  10    0    to    £8  10 

Cas(>- Iron  Stanchions 6  10 

Rolled-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    0 

RoUed-Steel  Fencing  Wire 6    5 

„          ,,            „        Galvanised.      7  15 
Cast-iron  Sash  Weights  4  12 


Cedar,  Cuba  per  super  foot  £)  0    3    to  £)    0  SJ 

„   Honduras    0  0    8i  „  0    0  sj 

Satinwood    ,     ...  0  0  10    „  0    19 

Wahiut,  Italian ,    ...  0  0    3,,  00  7i 

„      American  (logs)      0  3    1,,  031 

Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12ft.  by  IJin. 

by  llin.  :— 

Quebec,  Pine,  1st  £22    0  0 

„             2nd 18    5  0 

„              3rd  11  15  0 

Canada  Spruce,  1st 1110  0 

„           2nd  and  3rd   8  10  0 

New  Brunswick 8    0  0 

Riga    7  10  0 

St.  PetersbMg 8  10  0 

Swedish 11  10  0 

Finland 9    0  0 

White  Sea 12    0  0 

Battens,  all  sorts   6  10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin. : — 

Istprepared £0  13  6 

2nd  ditto  0  12  0 

Other  qualities    0    6  0 

Staves,  per  standard  M  : — 

U.S.,  pipe £37  10  0 

Memel,  or.  pipe 220    0  0 

Memel,  brack 190    0  0 

STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0    2 

Red  Mansfield  ditto "    " 

Hard  York  ditto    ._ 

Ditto  ditto  Bin.  sawa  both  sides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot  sup.    0    2    8 

Ditto  ditto  Sin.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

random  sizes „    ...  £0    1    3 

•  All  F.O.R.  London. 
Bath  Stone,  deUvered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0    10 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot ,     ••■    0    16* 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot  0    1  SJ 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20tt.  average  :— 

Brown         White 
Whit  Bed.   Base  Bed. 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0    1    5}  ...  £0    1  7i 

Delivered  on  road  waggons  \ 

at  Paddington  Depit    ...  (  0    2    1  0    2  2i 

Ditto    Nine  Elms  Depot,..  (    "    •■•""'•     ■■•    "  ^ 

Ditto    PimMco  Wharf ; 

FEVBE    AIJD    CO. 
8.   d. 

Blocks  Palotte  Banc  Franc  ...    1    5 


to  £29 

5 

0 

„      23 

10 

0 

,.      1< 

0 

0 

„      15 

5 

0 

„      10 

0 

0 

„        9  10 

0 

H         8 

5 

0 

„      16 

10 

0 

„      19  10 

0 

„      10 

5 

0 

„     19  10 

0 

,.    w 

0 

0 

„     £0  19 

0 

„        0  16 

0 

„        0  14 

u 

„    £45 

0 

0 

„     230 

0 

0 

„     200 

0 

u 

cube  £0 

2 

3 

...    0 

2 

*i 

...    0 

2  10 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  Sin.  to  6in. 
Cut  Floor  Brads . 


8  10 
8  5 
6  10 

8  0 
4  12 

9  5 
9    0 


3 

9  do. 

0  do. 

6  do. 


Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris)— 

a  to  7      8        9        10       11       12       18       14      15     B.W.G. 

8/-      8/6     9/-    9/6      9/9    10/6     11,3    12/-   13/-    per  cwt. 

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes- 
Sin,  diameter    £5  15    0    to   £6    0    0 

4in.  to6in 5  12    6    „       5  17    6 

7in.  to  21in.  (all  sizes)  5    7    6,,       5  10    0 

[Coated  with  composition,  5s.  Od.  per  ton  extra ;  turned 

and  bored  joints,  5s.  Od.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron-  ^er  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  liUeshaU    1053.  Od.  to  112s.  6d. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  653.  Od.  to    70s.  Od. 

Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings— Discount  off  Standard 
Lists  t.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  :— 

Gas-Tubes 67Jp.o. 

Water-Tubes  62J  „ 

Steam-Tubes    57i   „ 

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes  55     „ 

Galvanised  Water-Tubes 50     „ 

Galvanised  Steam-Tubes 45     „ 

lOcwt.  casks.  5cwt.  casks. 
Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Zinc,  EngUsh  (London  mill)  £23    0    0    to  £24  10    0 

Do.,  VieUle  Montague  , 26    5 

Sheet  Lead,  Sib.  and  upwards  ...     13  12 
Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.E.  Lond.)     14    2 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2 

„        ,,  „        ,,  and  outside    17  12 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2 

Soil-Pipe  (oin.  and  Bin.  extra)  ...    16    2 

Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16 

Lead  Shot,  in  2Slb.  bags 15    0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    71    0 
Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot,..    58    0 

Tin,  Straits  114    5 

Do.,  Enghsh  Ingots  118    0 

Spelter,  Silesian 20  12_ 

TIMBER. 

Teak  Burm.ah per  load  £10    0  0    to  £18    0    0 

„     Bangkok ...  0  15  0    „  16    0    0 

Quebec  Pine,  yellow „    ...  3  12  6    „  6    5    0 

„     Oak „     ...  4  12  6    „  7  10    0 

„    Birch  „    ...  5    0  0,,  10    0    0 

„     Ehn 4    7  6,,  900 

„    A.sh „     ...  4  12  B    „  8     5    0 

Dantsio  and  Memel  Oak      „    ...  2  12  6    „  6  10    0 

Fir 3    2  6,,  5  10    0 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log...      „    ...  2    7  6,,  5    a    0 

lath,  Dantsic,  p.t ,,...4    0  0,,  6    0     0 

St.  Petersburg „     ...  4    0  0,,  800 

Greenheart  .-      „    ...  7  15  0    „  8    0    0 

Box 7    0  0,,  15    0    0 

Sequoia,  U.S.A peroubefoot  0    3  6,,  039 

Mahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 

lin.  thick  0    0  6,,  008 

„           Honduras  ...      ,,...0    0  6,,  0    0  7i 

„            Mexican 0    0  4,,  005 

„           African  „    ...  0    0  3J  „  0    0  5J 


26  15 

13  12 

14  2 

15  2 

16  2 

17  12 
16  2 
16  2 
10  17 
15  5 
71  5 
.58  10 

114  15 

118    5 

20  15 


Ditto      ditto    Banc  Royal  ...    1 

Ditto    Euville  1 

Ditto    Comblanchieu 3 

Ditto    Massangis  (Roche)    ...    2 
OILS. 

Linseed   per  tun  £18  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  ...    23  5  0 

Do.,  brown ,    ...  22  5  0 

Cottonseed,  refined „    ...  21  0  0 

OUve,  Spanish  „    ...  32  0  0 

Seal,  pale  26  0  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin ,    ...  30  0  0 

Do.,  Ceylon  „    ...  25  0  0 

Pahn,  Lagos 28  0  0 

Oleine „    ...  17  5  0 

Lubricating  U.S per  gal.  0  7  0. 

Petroleum,  refined ,     ...  0  0  55  „ 

Tar,  Stockholm perbarrel  16  0 

Do.,  Archangel „    ...  8  19  6 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  tun  37  0  0 


per  c  ft.  ex. 

steamer  London, 
do.       do.       do. 

do.   do. 

do.   do. 

do.   do. 


to  £18  17 

23  10 
22  15 

24  0 
32  0 
29  0 
31  0 
28  0 
28  10 
19  5 

0  8 

0  0 

1  6 
1  0 

87  6 


The  fine  peal  of  twelve  bells  belonging  to  St. 
Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol,  have  just  been  rehung  by 
Messrs.  J.  Taylor  and  Sons,  of  Loughborough,  and 
were  rededioated  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blocksage,  of  Dewnap  House, 
Dukinfield,  died  on  Friday.  Deceased  w-as  70  years 
of  age,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Block- 
sage  and  Sous,  tile  manufacturers,  of  Birch-lane, 
Dukinfield. 

W.  I  LiSGELLES  atid  Co,, 

121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  B.C. 

TELEPHONE  No.  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 

ConserYatories  &  Greenhouses. 

WOODEN    BUILDINGS. 

BANK,  OFFICE,  &  SHOP  FITTINOS. 

GHURGH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

MITIMATMS    OIVMN   OS    AFFLIOATION. 

WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,    WALNUT, 

TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FANCYWOOD 

MERCHANTS, 

120,   BTJNHILL  ROW,   LONDON,   E.G. 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  kind  of 
Wood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  fit  for 
immediate  use. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Bedlington— Corrugated  Iron  Fever  Hospital  C.  Brown,  Surveyor,  Bedlington  Oct.  IT 

Harrogate— Pump^Room  and  Colonnade  in  Valley  Gardens    F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Harrogate as 

Skewen— Public  Library  (limit  £2,000)    £10  IDs SamuelJones,  Clerk,  Old-road,  Skewen,  Neath Nov.  9 

Kilmarnock— Tenement  of  Shops  and  Workmen's  Houses £15  15s.,  £10  IDs.,  £5  5s Robert  Blackwood,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Market  Bridge,  Kilmarnock  ...    „       3 

Sunderland— .\dditions  to  Town  Hall £100,  £50,  £25 John  W.  Moncur,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer, Sunderland  21 

■Wakefleld—Reconstructing  Cattle  Maiket 50gs.  (mergedl,  25gs R.  Ernest  Langhorne,  Solicitor.  Wakefield  Dec.    1 

Heme  HUl.  S.E.- Public  Library H.  J .  Smith,  Clerk,  Lambeth  Town  Hall,  Kennington  Green,  S.E  ..    „     IB 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General,  22,  Laurence-Pounteney- 

lane,  E.C (1901)  Mar.  31 

Glasgow —Branch  Library  for  Parkhead  District    Sir  J.  D.  Marwick,  Town  Clerk,  City  Chambers.  Glasgow — 

Liverpool— Cotton  Exchange  (Local  Architects) Peter  Brown,  Sec,  5\  Brown's  Buildings,  Liverpool  — 

Oldham— Board  School      J.  Rennie,  Clerk.  School  Board  Offices.  Oldham — 

Uwynypia -Workmen's  Hall  (1,500  seats)    The  Secretary,  Workmen's  Institute,  Llwynypia,  Wales  — 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 

•— ^ 

BUILDINGS. 

Barrow-in-Furness -Store-Shed  at  Cambridge-street  School  ...  Education  Committee  C.  F.  Preston,  Town  Clerk,  Barrow    Ojt.  17 

Midleton— Rebuilding  Two  rhimney  Shafts  in  Workhouse Guardians John  Stanton,  Clerk,  Midletoa,  Ireland    „     II 

Peebles— New  Gasworks.  Eschiels Town  Council 'Wm.  Buchan,  Town  Clerk.  Peebles    ,     ITj 

Dunbcir-Additions  to  West  Bams  School School  Board  J.  Stevenson  and  Son,  Architects.  Berwick-on-Trent  IT*- 

Neyland- Additions  to  Baptist  Chapel,  Little  Honeyborough T.  W.  Evans.  Front-street,  Neyland,  Pembroke   „     1T^_ 

Embleton— Buildings  at  Low  Netherscales    Thomas  Leathes  Exors    Edmund  Jackson,  Civil  Engineer,  Whitehaven ,     lf>. 

Barrow-in-Furness- Removal  and  Re-erection  of  Iron  School  Education  Committee  The  Education  Offices,  Barrow „     VTr 

West  Comforth- Additions  to  Premises Coraforth  United  Social  Club  H.  T.  Gradon,  Architect,  Market-place,  Durham ,,     itf 

Eesolven— Twenty  Houses  at  Melincourt  S.L.Jones  J.  Cook  Eees,  Architect,  Neath  ,.     ir_  ■ 

Dewsbury —Warehouse,  Bradford  and  Wood-streets Holtom  and  Fox,  Architects,  Corporation-street.  Dewsbury „     IT*.  . 

Hamiltonsbawn- Stationraa.«ter'8  House    Great  Northern  (Ireland)  Ry.  Co W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  ..    „     1».' 

Neasden.  N.W.— Repairing  Shed Metropolitan  Railway  Co R.  H.  Selbie,  Secretary,  32.  Westbourae-terrace,  W 19 

Kinsale— Methodist  Manse W.  H.  Hill  and  Son,  Architects,  28,  South  M,all,  Cork „     19 

Leec?e-Stalls  in  new  Market  Hall Markets  Committee  Leeming  and  Leeming,  FF.R.I.B.A.,  117,  Victoria-street,  S.W „     1* 

Malahide— Station  Building Great  Northern  (Ireland)  Ry.  Co W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin..    „     I^ 

Acton— Engine-Shed  at  Old  Oak  Common Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  W „     19 

Bradford-Di-trict  Baths,  Wakefleld-road Corporation F.  E.  P.  Edwards.  City  Architect,  Whitaker  Buildings,  Bradford  ...    „     19 

Minera— Minister's  House  David  Roberts.  Wem  Cottage.  Minera 19 

Goraghwood— Stationmaster's  House  Great  Northern  (Ireland)  Ry.  Co W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-Chief.  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  ..    „     19 

Slough— Court-Room  Backs  County  Council R,  J.  Thomas.  M.I.O.E.,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Aylesbury    „     20 

Paddington,  W.— Boiler-House  at  Harrow-road  Workhouse...  Guardians F.  J.  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria -St.,  S.W...    „     20 

Ashington-Additions  to  Bakery  Department Industrial  Co-operative  Society    John  Magin,  Secretary.  Ashingt-on  „     21 

Rochester— Additions  to  Cora  Exchange Corporation William  Banks,  A.M.I.C.E.,  City  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Rochester ... .    „     21 

Kilmarnock— Generating  Station Electricity  Committee R.  Blackwood.  Burgh  Surveyor,  Market  Bridge,  Kilmarnock 21 

Pudsey  -Pair  of  Semi-Detached  Houses. C.  S.  Nelson,  Architect,  SunBuildings,  15,  Park-row,  Leeds    „     it 

Camborne- Students' Club  ]M ining  Schools  Committee James  Negus,  Secretary,  Camborne .,     21 

Sedbei-gh-Enlarging  Premises  Jackson  and  Son    Stephen  Shaw,  F.R.I. B. A.,  Highgate,  Kendal  21 

Bristol— School.  Air  Balloon-hill.  St.  George    Education  Committee  La  Trobe  and  Weston,  Architects,  20,  Clare-street,  Bristol  „     22 

Hereford— Shedding  at  Cattle  Market    Corporation J.  Parker,  City  Surveyor,  Mansion  House,  Hereford  „     22 

Prestwich— Seventeen  Cottages,  Dashwood-road Prestwich  Co-operative  Society The  Office,  Central  Stores.  Warwick-street,  Prestwich    „     22 

Huddersfield— Mill  Chimney.  Globe  Works  John  Kirk  and  Sons,  .Architects,  HuddersBeld  „     2i 

Leicester— Two  Di.strict  Car-Sheds   Tramways  Committee  E.  G.  Mawbey.  M.I.C.E.,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leicester „     2* 

Sheffield— Shops  and  Dwellings,  Gibraltar-street    HerasoU  and  Chapman,  Architects,  IS.  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield ,.     29 

St.  Govan's  Head -Coastguard  Buildings  Admiralty The  Civil  Engineers  Office.  H.M.  Dockyard.  Pembroke  Dock „     2» 

Portsmouth— School  Education  Committee Rake  and  Cogswell,  .Architects,  Prudential  Buildings,  Landport „     2S 

Stotfield— Villa John  Wittet,  Architect  E'gin    „     2», 

Bexhill— Coronation  Clock  Tower,  West  Parade Corporation Robert  Hembrow,  .Architect,  174,  Queen's-road,  Hastings    „     24 

Leeds— Concrete  Foundations  for  Purifiers    Gas  Committee  R.  H.  Townsley,  Cieneral  Manager.  Gas  Offices,  East-parade,  Leeds.    „     24 

Antrim— Alterations  to  First  Presbyterian  Church W.  D.  R.  Taggart.  Architect.  II,  Bridge-street,  Belfast „     24 

Dtord-Depot,  &c  ,  Ley-street   Urban  District  Council    H.  Shaw,  A.M. I.C.?:.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford ,     26 

Cardiff    Schools  (1,200  places),  Llanishen-street School  Board  Veall  and  Sant,  Architects,  Arcade  Chambers.  Cardiff    ,     26 

Darfield— Nine  Houses  T.  Wilkinson A.  B.  Linford,  Architect.  Carlton  Villa,  Wombwell „     26 

Bradford— Hospital  Pavilion  at  Workhouse,  Horton-lane  Guardians    F.  Holland,  Archt,  II,  Parkinson's  Chmbs.,  Hustlergate,  Bradford    ,,     26 

Nine  Elms,  N.W.— Lennnx  Buildings London  County  Council  The  Architect's  Dept,  19.  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C „     27 

Portland— Additions  to  Police  Station Standing  Joint  Committee The  County  .Surveyor's  Office,  Shire  Hall.  Dircherter 2T 

Bury,  Lane— Re-erecting  Sli'-'p Tramways  Committee Arthur  W.  Bradley,  Borough  Engineer,  Bink-street,  Bury  ,     V 

Hackney,  N.E.— Vallette  Buildings London  County  Council  The  Architect's  Dept.,  19,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C 27 

Pontygwaith— Additions  to  Working-Men's  Institute The  Secretary,  Institute,  Pontygwaith ,.     28" 

London,  S.W. —Reconstructing  Slipper  Baths,  Marshall-st Westminster  City  Council  The  Town  Clerk,  Westminster  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.    „     28 

Halifax— Warehouse  and  Shops,  Bull  Green    Wm.  Conway  and  Sons,  Ltd Richard  Horsfall  and  Son,  Architects,  221,  Commercial-st.,  Halifa-X    „     29 

Islington— Superstructure  of  Postal  Stores H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „     80 

Pantywyll-Eebuilding  Castle  Inn    C.  M.  Davieji,  1'2.  High-street,  Merthyr    ..     30 

Hull  -Beverley-road  Baths C 'rporation E.  White,  M.I.C.E..  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull „     30 

Bristol -Central  Library,  Deanery-road Library  Committee  H.  Percy  Adams.  F.R  I.B.A.,  28,  Wobum-place,  Rassell-sq.,  W.C.    „     31 

Clonmel— Methodist  Church  and  Manse The  Rev.  H.  Kevin.  Clonmel 31 

St.  Columb  Minor— Wesleyan  Church Sampson  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth    Nov.   » 

Willesden,  N.W.— Ward  Block  at  Workhouse  Infirmary Guardians A.  Saxon Snell.F  B.I. B.  A. .'22.  Southampton  Bldgs,Chancery-l.,W.C.    „      4 

Limerick— Laundry,  Chimmy  Shaft.  &c.,  at  Workhouse Board  of  Guardians  H.  J.  Guinane,  Union  Clerk,  Limerick ,.     1* 

Gateshead— Additions  to  Premises,  West-street Mather  Bros W.  R.  Story,  Architect,  '2,  St.  Nicholas  BIdgs.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.      — 

Stanningley — Workshop  Percy  Fox,  Architect,  14,  Manchester-road,  Bradford — 

Harrogate— Additions  to  Claremont  Hotel Butler  Wilson  and  Oglesby,  Architects,  12,  Eist  Parade,  Leeds — 

Newhaven— Post-Office  F.  J.  Bayner,  Architect,  Fort-road  Newhaven,  Sussex — 

Cardigan— Rebuilding  Premises  Captain  Griffith  Davies,  7,  Castle-street,  Cardigan   — 

Sheffield— Fifty  Workmen's  Cottages  Midland  Railway  Co Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects,  15,  St  James's-row,  Sheffield    — 

Harrogate— Additions  to  New  Inn    H.  E.  and  A.  Bown,  Architects,  James-street,  Harrogate — 

Bradford— House,  Arc,  Canal-road Aird  and  Calder.  Navigation  Offices.  Dock-street,  Leeds    — 

Pinner— Mortuary  Building Burial  Board  Harrison  and  Ward,  66,  Victoria-streot,  Westminster,  S.W — 

Newhaven— Altering  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  F.  J.  Rayner,  Architect,  Fort-road,  Newhaven,  Sussex — 

Knaresborough -Two  Semi-Detached  Houses Wm.  Driffield,  .Architect.  Boroughbridge-road,  Knare-tborough — 

Pinner— Restoration  of  Chapels Burial  Board  Harrison  and  Ward,  66,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W — 

ELECTBIOAX    FliANT. 

Bridgend -Installation  of  Electric  Light  at  Workhouse  Guardians P.  J.  Thomas.  Architect.  Bridgend *^*^t*  jj 

Harrismith -Elec'rical  Machinery   : Town  Council Mordey  and  Dawbam,  S2,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.    1** 

London,  W. — Telegraph  Instruments  and  Apparatus   Great  Western  Railway  Co The  Stores  Superintendent,  Swindon ti  J^ 

Salford— Wiring  Central  Car  Depot Tramways  Committee The  General  Manager,  Tramway  Offices.  32,  Blaokfriar's-st.,  Salford    „  J» 

Aberdeen— Electric  Light  Wiring  at  New  Poorhotise. City  Parish  Council  Brown  and  Watt,  17,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeen »  Jg 

London,  W. — Electric  Lamps Great  Western  Railway  Co The  Stores  Superintendent,  Swindon n  J^ 

Johannesburg— Plant Municipal  Council  Mordey  and  Dawbarn,  82,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W m  ** 

Leeds— Electric  Lift  at  Market  Hall  Markets  Committee Leeming  and  Leeming,  FF.R.I.B.A.,  117,  Victoria-street,  S.W „  Jj 

Nelson— Engine  and  Dynamo Corporation W.  A.  Fraser,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer.  Nelson >•  ^^ 

London,  W.— Electric  Lighting  Sundries  Metropolitan  Railway  Co R.  H.  Selbie,  Secretary,  32.  Westbourne-terrace.  W ..  '^ 

Halifax— Dynamo  Tramway  Committee    W.  M.  Robertson,  Boro'  Elec.  Eng.,  Foundry-street,  Halifax ■■  Jj    , 

Halifax— Cables,  &c Tramway  Committee   W.  M.  Robertson.  Boro'  Elec.  Eug..  Founlry-street,  Halifax >■  ;| 

Todmorden-Plant Corporation H.  Waring.  Electrical  Engineer's  Office.  Todmorden  ■■  »^ 

Swansea-  Ducts,  &c Corporation C.  A.  L.  Prusmann.  Borough  Electrical  Engineer.  Strand,  Swansea    .,  'i 

West  Ham  -Wiring  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station   London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department  County  Hall.  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ...  Nov.    a 

Kilmarnock— Plant Corporation Kennedy  and  Jenkm.  Engineers.  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  ..    ,■  '" 

Dudley-Electric  Power  and  Light  Installation  at  Workhouse  Guardians Arthur  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  King-street,  Nottingham   

ENGHNEEKINO. 

Peebles— Gasholder Town  Council Wm.  Buchan,  Town  Clerk,  Peebles ""'■  iL  , 

Bristol— Heating  and  Ventilating  Schools Education  Committej  Holbrow  and  Oaten,  Architects,  9,  Clare-street,  Bristol ■     '     ' 

Shipmeadow-Soft-Water  Tank  at  Workhouse  Wangford  Guardian)  F.  S.  Rix,  Clerk,  Beccles  "     i~ 

Warwick —Weighbridge Guardians F.  P.  Trepess,  F.I.A.S.,  U,  Church-street,  Warwick 


Blackwall,  E.— Repairing  Dolphins  at  North  Wall  Pier  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    T.  D unco mbe  Maim,  Clerk,  Embankment,  E.C Ja 

Salford— Machinery  at  Central  Car  Depot Tramways  Committee  The  General  Manager,  32,  Blackfriars-street  Salford ••     J- 

London,  E.— Roof  over  Wharf  at  Royal  Victoria  Dock Great  Western  RaUway  Council  G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  W h     • 
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THE   MODERN  PRACTITIONER. 

IN  his  double  capacity  of  designing  build- 
ings and  carrying  them  into  execution, 
the  architectui'al  practitioner  is  often  mis- 
understood. There  are  those  who  blame  him 
for  inattention  to  business  matters,  for 
ignorance  of  law,  for  excessive  cost  of  build- 
ing ;  there  are  others  who  make  him  equally 
responsible  for  any  defect  in  the  building, 
structural  or  artistic.  He  has  to  serve  two 
masters — his  client,  who  expects  a  good  deal 
from  him  in  matters  of  business,  and  his  own 
artistic  conscience,  if  he  has  any,  or  that 
more  enlightened  and  appreciative  public 
who  are  always  ready  to  criticise.  This  dual 
capacity  has  not  been  taken  into  full  account 
by  those  who  are  inclined  to  sum  up  the 
architect's  qualifications  according  to  an 
academical  standard,  or  to  some  mode  of 
practice  that  once  existed.  During  the  last 
week  or  two  the  requirements  of  the  profes- 
sion have  been  discussed,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  dawn  on  those  who  would  improve  the 
status  of  the  profession  that  the  architect's 
position  must  be  discussed  in  relation  to  his 
practical  duties  as  well  as  to  his  art  training. 
The  Manchester  School  of  Architecture, 
according  to  the  address  we  gave  last  week 
of  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects  to  the  society,  is  amongst  those 
who  take  this  view.  Practical  work  cannot 
be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  theory,  which 
can  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  way  by  school 
training  and  examination ;  and  it  is  this  con- 
clusion that  has  to  be  faced. 

The  professional  practitioner  is  a  very 
variable  individual,  a  fact  which  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  we  consider  that  we  aU  approach 
the  vocation  of  architecture  through  a  more 
or  less  varied  experience,  and  that  our 
faculties  vary  much.  There  are  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  severe  and  rigid 
circumstances  of  a  limited  practice,  who  have 
only  had  the  experience  of  assisting  in  the 
erection  of  the  plainest  buildings  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind,  or  of  being  brought  up  in  the 
office  of  a  building  surveyor  or  builder  in  a 
country  town  ;  while  others  have  breathed  a 
very  different  atmosphere,  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  early  training  in  the  offices  of  large 
firms,  whose  practice  has  been  varied  and  of 
a  superior  character,  or  have  been  in  the  offices 
of  leading  London  architects.  So  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  gauge  a  man's  capabilities 
or  to  say  how  much  in  him  is  due  to  natural 
talent,  and  how  much  to  early  training.  A 
great  many  of  those  whose  earlier  Life  and 
circumstances  have  been  the  most  restricted, 
have  by  personal  ability  or  dint  of  energy 
achieved  a  higher  place  in  the  profession  than 
many  who  have  enjoyed  more  favourable 
surroundings  and  a  better  education.  We  see 
many  such  cases ;  it  is  an  everyday  ex- 
perience ;— men  who  have  been  articled  in  the 
best  offices  are  in  a  few  years  found  in  sub- 
ordinate positions,  often  from  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  that  they  have  been  less  fortunate 
in  the  chances  of  life.  Others  less  well  placed 
succeed.  Sometimes  it  is  a  rich  patron  who 
has  come  along  at  the  right  moment,  and  has 
given  a  helping  hand,  or  it  may  be  success 
in  a  big  competition  that  has  put  the  young 
man  on  his  feet.  Education  does  not  count 
for  much  amid  these  changes  and  chances  ; 
various  other  forces  must  be  considered— 
«i»ergy,  good  fortune,  tact.  If  the  most 
perfect  system  of  architectural  education 
were  devised,  and  every  young  man  entering 
the  profession  had  to  pass  a  qualifying 
examination  before  he  could  practise,  we 
should    find    the    same   variation    existing. 


Each  practitioner  might  have  an  equal  start ; 
but  in  a  few  years  wo  should  stiU  see  the 
inequalities  and  variations,  the  results  of 
various  conditions,  mental  and  moral.  It 
would  be  the  same  as  placing  each  man  on 
the  same  level  financially  at  the  start :  in  a 
few  )-ears  we  should  see  the  same  irregular 
line ;  some  well  oif  who  had  amassed  wealth, 
others  poor,  indicating  differences  of  physical, 
mental,  and  social  advance.  Some  would  be 
leading,  others  lagging  far  behind. 

A  qualification  test  for  practice  would,  of 
course,  relate  to  a  knowledge  of  statutory  law, 
like  Building  Acts,  legal  questions  concern- 
ing the  rights  and  liabilities  of  building 
owners,  valuation  of  property,  and  various 
other  matters  afiecting  individuals  and  pro- 
perty, absolutely  essential  to  the  profession, 
though  it  would  not  tost  those  personal 
faculties  of  tact  and  perseverance  upon  which 
success  chiefly  depends.  It  would  prevent 
the  unqualified  and  incompetent  man  setting 
up  in  practice ;  but  it  would  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  tactful  and  even  unscrupulous 
practitioner  from  getting  to  the  front  and 
ousting  better  men  than  himself ;  so  that  an 
examination  test  will  not  guarantee  the  most 
desirable  man  in  every  instance.  But  it 
would  do  something  towards  promoting  uni- 
formity of  practice.  The  knowledge  of 
legal  principles,  of  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  building  and  adjoining  owners,  of  the  law 
of  easements,  would  render  it  impossible  for 
any  professional  man  to  take  up  a  position 
that  is  indefensible,  or  to  commit  his  cKent 
to  a  line  of  action  that  cannot  be  sustained. 
We  should  hear  less  of  mistakes  about  the 
requirements  of  Building  Acts,  of  the  rights 
of  owners  in  respect  of  light  and  air,  of 
support  which  entail  loss  on  clients.  These 
are  undoubted  advantages  of  a  professional 
test.  Practitioners  may  broadly  be  divided 
into  those  who  are  men  of  business  and  those 
who  are  men  of  art.  The  former  must  be  a 
man  of  action.  He  must  not  only  think,  but 
he  must  act.  In  receiving  insti'uctions  to 
design  and  erect  a  building  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  his  ideas  into  a  practical  form,  to 
draw  out  the  wishes  of  his  client,  to  enter 
into  his  requirements  and  tastes,  be  ready  to 
meet  any  emergencies,  and  to  anticipate 
objections,  and  the  better  prepared  he  is  for 
this  task  the  greater  will  be  his  success. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  those  who  enter  the 
profession  have  not  this  double  gift.  They 
give  an  opinion  that  is  not  supported  by  fact, 
or  that  may  do  in  one  set  of  circumstances 
but  is  quite  inadequate  in  the  particular  case. 
This  may  not  only  apply  to  the  design  of  a 
building,  but  also  to  the  conduct  of  the  work, 
in  the  supervision.  For  example,  we  are 
constantly  hearing  of  plans  being  prepared 
for  a  special  building  which  fail  to  pass  the 
local  municipal  authority,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  the  Board  of  Education 
requirements,  showing  a  want  of  preparation 
or  knowledge  of  codes.  In  matters  of  super- 
intendence a  lack  of  caution  or  foresight 
often  renders  the  architect  or  his  client  liable 
for  some  neglect  as  to  support  of  the  ad- 
joining premises  by  shoring  or  extra  founda- 
tions, for  neglect  to  ascertain  the  right 
of  acquired  light  to  the  premises  of  the 
dominant  owner,  or  for  some  other  infringe- 
ment in  building  which  ought  to  have  been 
found  out.  Probably  it  is  only  experience 
that  will  enable  an  architect  to  act.  He  has 
learned  to  anticipate  these  difficulties  and 
contingencies,  and  to  prepare  for  them. 
Examination  alone  will  not  give  him  this 
intuition — no  doubt  a  strong  reason  why  the 
old  system  of  pupilage  is  so  valuable. 
Practical  acquaintance  with  building  opera- 
tions is  the  only  way  in  which  the  young 
architect  can  learn  these  matters.  How 
many  of  the  younger  men  in  the  profession 
in  the  first  contracts  they  have  to  carry  out 
discover  one  after  the  other  these  hindrances 
and  opposition — matters  about  which  they 
had  not  the  faintest  conception,  such  as  the 
obstacles  in  getting  their  plans  passed,  local 


regulations  which  require  a  considerable 
alteration  of  the  plans,  opposition  of  adjoining 
owners,  the  demands  of  litigious  contractors 
for  orders  for  extras,  troublesome  traders,  &c. 
He  finds  his  theories  and  assumed  know- 
ledge of  his  profession  all  leave  him ;  they  are 
of  no  use  to  him  in  these  difficulties  which 
crop  up  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Circumstances  arise  which  render  his  draw- 
ings or  details  useless ;  his  specification  re- 
quirements are  disputed  or  called  into 
question  by  the  contractor,  or  his  conti'act, 
on  which  he  prided  himself  as  being  im- 
pregnable, is  fouad  out  to  be  open  to  attack. 
What  he  has  learned  in  books  and  classes 
about  stone  and  timber  or  construction  he 
finds  of  very  little  heljj  when  he  is  confronted 
with  actual  facts,  materials,  and  building 
operatives,  who  look  at  them  in  a  different 
way.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between 
the  book  theory,  or  terms  used  in  the  school, 
and  those  which  the  builder  or  tradesman 
uses.  In  short,  he  finds  it  necessary  in 
the  course  of  time  to  learn  his  business 
over  again,  and  to  adopt  the  practical 
phraseology  of  the  workshop.  On  the 
whole,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
practical  part  of  the  architect's  vocation — 
the  business  and  active  portion — is  becoming 
more  complex  and  intncate  every  day,  and 
while  a  great  deal  can  be  learned  in  the 
architectural  schools  and  the  day  classes  of 
the  Association,  a  great  deal  more  will  depend 
on  the  student  himself,  his  natural  aptitude 
and  energy.  The  right  direction  of  study  is 
one  of  the  main  things  that  the  schools  ought 
to  teach.  A  great  many  in  the  profession  go 
about  their  work  in  the  wrong  way.  Instead 
of  taking  a  little  trouble  to  understand  their 
client's  requirements,  his  trade  or  his  habits, 
they  distract  his  attention  with  designs  of 
buildings  they  have  executed,  with  suggestive 
schemes  which  have  little  reference  to  the 
actual  wants.  The  client,  if  he  does  not 
know,  selects  a  design  which  turns  out  a 
failure,  or  if  he  does  know  what  he  wants, 
feels  disgusted,  and  abandons  the  whole.  In 
other  cases  the  practitioner  plays  into  the 
hands  of  builders  or  other  tradesmen  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  compro- 
mises himself.  Some  consult  t'neir  own 
pockets  by  increasing  the  expenses,  adding 
to  the  ornament  of  the  building,  proposing 
designs  for  subsidiary  things,  like  decoration, 
fittings,  or  ironwork  of  a  costly  kind,  which 
increase  the  cost  unnecessarilj^.  In  questions 
of  law,  contracts,  dealings;  with  builders  and 
committees,  the  necessity  of  dealing  and 
acting  rightly  and  promptly  can  only  be 
acquired  by  knowledge  of  the  point  at  issue. 
In  matters  of  design  the  client  may  insist  on 
a  course  which  the  architect  knows  is  pre- 
judicial ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  professional  man 
to  advise,  not  to  give  in  too  complacently  to 
the  client's  wishes.  To  yield  in  matters  of 
plan  may  lead  to  serious  mistakes  and  re- 
criminations afterwards.  In  questions  of 
design  the  architect  may  easily  forsake  his 
duty  under  the  idea  of  pleasing  his  client 
and  bring  reproach  upon  himself.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  a  shop,  the 
business  requirements  of  his  employer 
may  demand  a  large  plate-glass  window 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  elevation,  and  the  architect  finds 
it  hard  to  reconcile  his  artistic  conscience  with 
the  suggestion.  Yet  he  should  not  waver  in 
his  opinion,  and  he  is  justified  in  doing  all 
he  can  to  dissuade  his  client  from  a  course  that 
will  not  redound  to  his  credit  as  an  architect. 
But  this  is  a  matter  which  belongs  more  to  the 
second  part  of  our  subject — the  practitioner 
as  a  man  of  art.  A  decisive  opinion  on  any 
point  and  promptness  of  action  will  savo 
many  a  situation,  where  a  laix^er  de  /aire 
policy  would  be  ruinous  in  business  transac- 
tions. But  decision  of  opinion  implies  a 
previous  judgment  based  on  facts — so  hard 
to  ac((uire  by  men  of  little  experience.  We 
have  known  men  in  the  profession  who  are 
too  ready  to  accept  the  dicta  of  their  clients 
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in,  say,  questions  relating  to  the  value  of 
property  or  compensations  to  be  paid  for 
damages,  ancient-light  cases,  &c.  Such  men 
adopt  the  position  of  special  pleaders,  and 
stick  to  a  certain  opinion  without  independent 
investigation.  They  think  it  is  their  duty  to 
side  with  one  party  against  the  other,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  Of  course,  it  is  a  profes- 
sional man's  duty  to  discover  the  strong 
points  of  his  client's  position,  and  to  defend 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  lie  must 
certainly  fight  for  his  client's  interest ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  must 
stick  up  for  a  hopeless  cause,  or  try  to  defend 
a  wrong  position.  It  should  be  his  duty  to 
point  out  to  his  client  the  right    course  to 

Eursue,  to  discover  the  legal  claims,  if  any, 
is  client  has,  and  not  to  nesitate  to  inform 
his  client  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case  if 
need  be.  Such  a  course  of  action  is,  we  are 
afraid,  not  generally  pursued.  If  it  is  a 
compensation  case  for  damage  to  property, 
the  professional  man  is  prone  to  think  that 
his  duty  requires  him  to  exaggerate  the 
amount,  to  defend  a  valuation  that  is  exces- 
sive, to  adopt  means,  however  indefensible,  to 
secure  success,  such  as  calling  professional 
■witnesses  of  doubtful  reputation ;  or,  if  he 
is  engaged  to  prove  obstruction  of  light,  he 
is  apt  to  go  to  great  lengths  in  magnifying 
the  obstruction,  and  to  call  witnesses  to  prove 
the  substantial  deprivation  of  light.  In  this 
desire  to  "go  the  whole  hog" — to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase — the  professional  man  loses  the 
confidence  of  his  client.  An  old  adage  says 
"  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour." 
Before  acting  it  is  necessary  to  be  sure ;  no 
cause  has  been  advanced  by  precipitate  par- 
tisan action. 

In  the  supervision  of  buildings  the  pro- 
fessional man's  qualifications  are  fully  tested. 
In  no  other  position  is  the  double  capacity 
to  know  what  is  correct  and  proper  and  how 
to  act  with  discretion  and  tact  more  desirable. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  building  construc- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  a  sound, 
common-sense  capacity,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  gauge  by  any  examination  test. 
As  an  example,  we  may  imagine  some  altera- 
tion is  necessary  in  a  building.  The  drawings 
show  one  method,  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  suggest  another  mode  of  construction. 
The  architect  must  be  able  to  devise  a  new 
system  of  construction ;  it  may  require  the  use 
of  another  material.  Here  the  practitioner's 
skill  as  a  constructor  is  put  to  a  practical 
test :  he  has  to  bring  into  requisition  his 
knowledge  as  well  as  his  capabilities  as  a 
superintendent,  which  call  for  ready  percep 
tion  and  tactical  skill  in  dealing  with  the 
builder.  Again,  an  alteration  in  a  contract  in- 
volves several  business  transactions  between 
employer  and  contractor,  in  which  a  know- 
ledge of  contract  law  and  the  conditions  of 
contract  becomes  necessary.  The  value  of 
any  such  alterations  has  to  be  determined  by 
measure  and  value,  the  amount  of  which  has 
to  be  settled  by  the  architect.  These  trans- 
actions cannot  be  easily  made  the  subject  of 
examination. 

The  other  side  of  our  question,  tho  prac- 
titioner as  a  man  of  art,  involves  the  question 
how  far  it  is  practicable  to  combine  the 
business  with  the  art  side  of  the  profession. 
We  do  not  discuss  that  point  now.  There 
have  been  several  notable  instances  of  archi- 
tects rising  to  a  considerable  position  in  the 
profession,  who  have  been  good  men  of 
business.  To  affirm  that  the  two  things  are 
incompatible  is  simply  to  assert  that  a 
majority  of  the  best  atchitects  are  not 
qualified  by  nature  to  make  good  business 
men.  Their  training  and  tlieir  habits  of 
thought  are  so  unlike.  Much  may  be  done 
by  the  method  of  training  and  instruction 
the  young  man  receives  while  serving  his 
terras  of  articleship  ;  but  a  great  deal  more 
is  the  result  of  tho  pupil's  own  aptitude  and 
natural  capacity  in  this  direction.  One  pupil 
will    direct    his    attention     to    transactions 


between  the  master  and  the  builder.  He 
will  take  an  interest  in  the  letters  which  pass 
between  the  architect  and  client  or  con- 
tractor, the  issue  of  certificates,  reports,  and 
valuations  which  it  may  be  his  duty  to  copy, 
while  another  student  in  the  same  office  may 
be  quite  oblivious  to  these  transactions  in  his 
eagerness  to  make  drawings.  The  first  of 
these  will  make  a  good  business  man  ;  he  is 
all-obsorvant  of  what  passes,  and  is  ready  to 
discuss  any  matter  of  business,  while  the 
latter  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  that  concerns 
external  routine  in  his  love  for  artistic  work. 
The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  have, 
according  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Beaumont,  its  presi- 
dent, declared  in  favour  of  the  registration  of 
the  profession.  Ashe  truly  said,  "  No  form 
of  registration  would  suffice  to  suppress 
'quacks,' but  it  would  enable  the  public  to 
discriminate  between  qualified  and  unquali- 
fied architects."  Both  the  business  prac- 
titioner and  the  art  architect  would  benefit 
by  a  little  of  each  other's  skill,  and  by  the 
exclusion  of  men  who,  whatever  their  ability, 
have  no  qualification  to  practise  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term. 


REPORT   OF  THE  FIRE  PREVENTION 

CONGRESS. 


THE  Official  Report  of  the  International  Fire 
Prevention  Congress,  instituted  by  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  has  been 
issued,  and  contains  manj'  valuable  suggestions 
and  resolutions  to  which  we  may  now  draw  atten- 
tion. The  Congress  held  on  July  last  discussed 
many  useful  problems,  and  several  papers  were 
read,  of  which  our  columns  have  contained 
reports.  The  publication  before  us  is  a  rather 
bulky  volume,  and  has  been  intrusted  to  the  I'lili/ic 
HedltJi  linijimvr,  the  editor  of  which  journal 
refers  to  the  considerable  difficulty  entailed  in 
reporting  a  congress  at  which  three  languages 
■were  in  constant  use.  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  the 
Chairman  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee, writes  an  introduction,  in  which  he  re- 
capitulates several  features  of  this  congress  ; — the 
first  that  it  was  the  first  one  of  its  kind ; 
that  fire  protection  comprises  both  fire  prevention 
and  fire  fighting ;  and  that  although  fire  brigade 
tournaments  have  been  held  for  the  exchange  of 
experiences,  such  as  those  at  Amsterdam  and 
BerUn,  this  was  the  first  conference  in  which  fire 
prevention  measures  have  been  considered  as  dis- 
tinct from  fire-extinguishing  equipment.  AU  the 
professions  interested,  including  architects,  engi- 
neers, survej'ors,  municipal  officials,  &:c.,  have 
joined  with  professional  fire  brigade  chiefs  and 
officers  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Sachs  also  points 
out  that  among  the  most  notable  expressions  of 
opinion  by  members  is  that  which  calls  for  the 
abolition  of  the  term  "fireproof"  as  applied  to 
building  construction.  That  the  more  correct 
term  "  fire-resisting  "  should  be  used  instead  has 
been  acknowledged  for  many  yeai-s  by  all  who 
have  written  on  the  subject.  We  have  invariably 
adopted  the  latter  term  as  being  more  con- 
sistent with  facts.  The  suggestion  that  a  classifi- 
cation of  degrees 'of  "fire  resistance"  should  be 
adopted  is  also  desirable.  The  standards  proposed 
by  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  to  which 
we  lately  referred,  seem  to  be  good  ones.  They 
are  (1)  temporary  protection,  (2)  partial  pro- 
tection, (3)  full  protection,  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule.  All  building  materials  and  systems  of 
construction  to  be  classified  under  these  heads. 
The  first  implies  resistance  against  fire  for  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  that  "  partial  " 
protection  implies  resistance  against  a  fierce  fire  for 
at  least  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  that  "  full  pro- 
tection ' '  implies  resistance  against  a  fierce  fire  for 
at  least  two  hours  and  a  half.  These  standards 
for  fire -resisting  floors  and  ceilings,  pirtitions 
and  single  doors,  are  fixed  in  tables  to  which  we 
shall  refer.  Another  point  to  which  attention 
is  called  is  the  desirability  of  revising  the  build- 
ing laws  in  most  countries  to  make  them  accord 
with  the  most  recent  experience. 

We  confine  our  attention  mainly  to  that  part 
of  the  report  which  deals  with  building  con- 
struction and  equipment — Section  I.  of  the  con- 
gress, presided  over  b}'  many  eminent  foreign 
and  English  architects  and  engineers.  The  open- 
ing address  of  the  chairman  of  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  (Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs) 
contains    a    brief    ri-muU'   of    the    scope   of  the 


congress  and  the  o*^  jects  in  view.  These  were, 
mainly  to  consider  the  practice  of  building  con- 
struction and  the  application  of  materials  from  a 
fire  prevention  point  of  view,  comprising  the 
practice  in  different  countries,  and  inquiring  into 
the  latest  materials  and  systems  of  construction  ; 
to  consider  the  equipment  of  buildings,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  application  of  electric 
power  and  lighting  ;  to  consider  the  development 
of  automatic  electrical  fire  alarm  systems  ;  to  con- 
sider the  legis'ative  enactments  in  force  in  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  area  or  cubical  contents  of 
warehouse  buildings  and  workshops,  and  the 
means  of  separating  such  buildings,  the  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  the  construction  and  regu- 
lation of  theatres  and  places  of  resort,  and  the  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  in  shops  and  tenements,  the 
best  means  of  watching  or  inspecting  buildings 
exposed  to  fire  risks,  &c.  Many  subjects  are 
raised  in  this  address,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  Thus  the  suggestion  that 
municipal  bodies  should  make  building  regula- 
tions retrospective,  and  that  owners  should  have 
ample  time  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  ; 
that  instruction  in  fire-prevention  should  be 
given  in  elementary  schools  in  the  form  of  tables 
and  copy-book  headings  ;  that  the  regulations  in 
force  for  theatres  or  factories  may  be  extended  to 
public  schools — the  sad  experience  of  the  Eton 
school  is  noticed  in  this  connection.  It  is  true,  the 
housing  accommodation  of  many  large  schools 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  common  lodging-house. 
The  increasing  risks  due  to  electrical  plant,  high- 
tension  systems,  arising  from  inexperienced 
plumbers  and  gasmen  who  have  done  the  wotk, 
is  another  subject  f^r  legislative  action.  The 
insurance  companies  can  exercise  influence  in 
preventing  fire  by  encouraging  better  building. 
The  value  of  what  is  known  as  ' '  fire  geography 
or  topography" — the  study  of  localities  which 
have  structural  risks,  and  dangers  arising  from 
the  contents  of  the  buildings,  is  a  very  necesssary 
step.  All  fire-brigade  officers  should  be  informed 
as  to  these  localities.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
points  that  have  been  discussed.  Several  papers 
of  interest  follow,  as  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Atkinson, 
President  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  which  we  reported,  on  th& 
Prevention  of  Loss  by  Fire  in  the  United  States. 
He  speaks  of  the  old  Colonial  type  of  house  as 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  crazy  roofs  and  bad  imitations  of  more 
recent  European  styles  which  have  infested  the 
States.  These  modern  structures  owe  their  risks 
to  the  cutting  up  of  solid  timbers  into  planks  and 
joists,  which  have  been  put  together  in  what  is 
known  as  "  basket "  framing  leading  to  a  cellular 
type  of  structure  of  the  most  riskful  class.  After 
discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  to  the  effect  that  the  Factoiy  Mutual 
Insurance  system,  as  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  materially  tends  to  the  prevention  of 
fire  and  the  reduction'  of  fire  waste,  which 
was  unamimously  carried.  Another  paper  on 
"  Building  Construction  from  a  Fire  Brigade 
Officer's  Point  of  View,"  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Pordage,  firemaster  of  Edinburgh,  dwells  on 
several  matters  which  are  a  source  of  danger, 
though  intended  as  safeguards.  Amongst  these 
are  mentioned  iron,  concrete,  and  stone  as  being 
subject  to  the  laws  of  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  therefore  not  fireproof,  though  so  termed  in 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Those  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  these  laws,  and  have  withstood  fire,  are 
timber,  bricks,  mortar,  and  good  plaster.  'The 
author  describes  various  systems  of  construction 
which  the  ordinary  fireman  has  found  to  with- 
stand the  effect  of  fire  for  a  considerable  time. 
These  include  ordinary  wood  joists  with  plaster 
ceiling,     having    thick     floor    boards    tongaed 


together,  and  the  joists  pugged   between,  brick 
partitions  continued  through  the  building,  solid, 
hardwood    stairs   instead   of    concrete    or  stone,  ; 
the  treads  fiUed  with  "deafening,"  and  plastered 
underneath.       In     the     discussion,     M.    G.    de 
Marie,  of  the  Luxembourg  Fire  Brigades  Federa- 
tion,  suggested  as  the  best  stairs  those  made  of 
brick   instead  of    wood.       Mr.    A.   Darbyshire, 
F.S.A.,  agreed  with  Mr.  Pordage  as  to  stairs  for  ■ 
domestic  buildings,  but  for  all  public  buildings- 
such  as  theatres,  stores,  mills,  i^c,  he  preferred' 
concrete    stairs  in  a  newelled  space.      There  i» 
much    in   the    discussion    on    this    paper   worth 
notice;  but  we  have  already  given  the  gist.     J, 
Stubben,  late  city  architect  Cologne,  contribute* 
a  paper  on  "  ITrban  Fire  Protection  as  Influenced 
by  Street  Planning  and  Building  Regulations."' 
The  author  refers  to  the  Prussian  by-law  which 
regulates  the  official  plan  of  a  city,  and  maka 
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arrangements  for  the  easy  access  to  buildings  ty 
the  fire  brigade.  A  width  o£  from  90ft.  to  150ft- 
is  provided  for  new  estates,  for  ihe  mtin 
thoroughfares,  the  blocks  being  divided  by 
narrower  minor  streets  in  no  case  less  than  10 
■metres — i.e.,  3'2ft.  Gin.  The  local  building  by- 
laws of  German  States  take  into  consideration 
several  points.  (1)  Access  to  a  fire  ;  (2)  circula- 
tion at  a  fire ;  (U)  prevention  of  an  outbreak  : 
(4)  prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire  ;  (5)  saving 
of  life.  These  are  severally  discussed.  With 
regard  to  the  second  point,  the  regulations  pro- 
vide for  suitable  approaches,  areas,  and  stair- 
cases, an  area  must  be  planned  in  ratio  to  the 
area  of  building,  also  to  its  height.  In  Berlin 
the  smallest  area  is  6  metres,  in  the  suburbs  15 
metres.  The  ratio  of  area  of  courtyard  to  total 
area  of  building  site  varies  from  r2|  per  cent,  for 
a  corner  building  at  Carlsruhe  to  70  per  cent,  in 
the  Berlin  suburbs.  Staircases  have,  it  appears,  a 
minimum  width  of  00 centimetres,  or  justunderSft. 
In  large  tenement  houses  the  top  staircase  is  1  metre 
(3ft.  3in.),andan  additional  15  centimetres  added 
for  every  floor  downwards.  Two  staircases  are 
required  for  an  area  exceeding  150  square  metres, 
and  so  on,  and  no  living  room  is  to  be  further 
than  20  metres  (65ft.)  from  any  staircase.  This 
is  the  rule  in  Cologne.  A  paper  on  "  Modern 
Warehouses  and  Sheds  in  the  Hansa  City  of 
H-imburg,"  by  Chief  Officer  W'estphalen,  Ham- 
burg, gives  some  useful  remarks,  with  plans  and 
sections  of  warehouses  at  Hamburg  Dock,  plans 
and  views  of  Entrepot  Hoyal,  Antwerp,  showing 
the  courtyards  between  blocks  and  the  stairs  and 
galleries,  and  details  of  roller  shutters.  The 
paper  by  Max  Clarke,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  "  How 
to  Make  Existing  London  Buildings  Fire- 
Resisting,"  we  reported  at  the  time.  The 
author  condemns  matchboarding,  naked  floors 
with  exposed  wooden  joists  without  any  ceiling, 
studded  partitions,  lift  inclosures  and  doors, 
fittings,  lights,  wells,  and  narrow  streets — 
all  defective  and  very  riskful  arrangements. 
Mr.  Clarke  rightly  objects  to  half-brick  trimmer 
arches  to  carry  hearths  in  wooden  floors,  the 
arches  having  the  centring  left  in,  and  forming 
an  open  space  under  the  brickwork  lathed  and 
plastered.  The  hearth  should  be  of  concrete  the 
f uU  depth  of  floor,  with  flat  soffit  for  the  plaster  ; 
he  also  advocates  fireclay  linings  to  all  flues. 
The  papers  by  Mr.  B.  Dicksee  on  "  Fire 
Preventive  Clauses  in  theBuildingAct"  we  lately 
discussed  in  its  main  provisions,  and  the  valuable 
paper  by  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  district  surveyor, 
on  "The  Planning  of  Large  Retail  Commercial 
Establishments  "  we  have  also  reported.  These 
papers  are  given  in  extenso,  and  are  well  worth 
perusal.  Section  II.  on  "Electrical  Safeguards 
and  Fire  Alarms,"  and  Section  III. on  "Storage 
of  Oils  and  Spontaneous  Combustion  ' '  are  inter- 
esting subjects,  and  many  useful  papers  are 
printed.  Section  IV.  contains  papers  on  "  Fire 
Survey  and  Fire  Patents,"  Section  V.  "Fire 
Losses  and  Insurance,"  Section  VI.  on  "  Fire 
Tests  and  Standardisation  "  ;  but  to  notice  any 
of  the  papers  on  these  sections  would  go  beyond 
our  limits.  The  paper  on  "  Safeguards  Against 
Fire  Caused  by  Lightning,"  by  Alfred  Hands, 
F.R.Met.S.,  shows  several  cases  where  towers 
and  buildings  have  been  struck,  and  where  the 
conductors  have  failed  to  conduct  the  current. 
These  are  illustrated.  The  subject  of  "  Electric 
Wiring"  is  dealt  with  by  E.  C.  de  Sagundo, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  "  Fireproofed  Wood  as  a  Build- 
ing Material,"  by  Professor  Woolson,  Columbia 
University,  in  Section  III.,  is  also  worth  read- 
ing. The  last  section  contains  many  instructive 
papers  on  "  Fire  Insurance  and  Fire  Risks,"  and 
"  Rules  for  Standard  Fire -Resisting  Construc- 
tion," "  Fire  Insurance  on  American  Principles." 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  paper  on 
"Standards  of  Fire  Itesistance,"  by  the  Chair- 
man :  the  tables  give  the  suggested  minimum 
requirements  of  resistance  for  materials  or 
systems  of  construction,  for  (1)  floors  and  ceilings, 
(2)  partitions,  and  (3)  single  doors  with  or  without 
frames.  The  resolutions  which  are  the  practical 
outcome  of  the  conference  are  printed  in  a 
separate  form,  and  we  can  only  give  here  a  brief 
risitiiu-.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
congress  has  condemned  the  use  of  the  term 
"  fireproof,"  and  its  indiscriminate  application  to 
building  materials  and  systems  in  use  ;  that  the 
term  "fire-resisting"  is  more  applicable,  and  more 
correctly  describes  the  varying  qualities  of  the 
different  materials  and  systems  of  construction 
intended  to  resist  the  effect  of  fire  for  shorter  or 
longer  periods  at  high  or  low  temperatures"  ; 
they  also    confirm   the    three    standards  of   fire 


resistance  already  mentioned  according  to  the 
schedule.  Another  resolution  considers  that  in 
all  reports  dealing  with  fire  resist-ince  the  metric 
system  of  measurement,  weight,  and  temperature 
should  be  adopted,  as  well  as  any  local  system. 
Other  resolutions  recommend  the  establishment  of 
testing-stations  for  fire-resisting  materials,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  universally-recognised  method 
of  testing  ;  also  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
international  technical  bureau,  which  shall  meet 
at  certain  periods  to  discuss,  fix,  and  from  time 
to  time  modify,  universal  methods  of  testing  ; 
the  revision  from  time  to  time  of  local  building 
regulations,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  accord  with 
results  ;  that  courses  of  study  should  be  provided 
in  universities,  technical  colleges,  and  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  engineers  and  architectural 
students  in  the  fire  resistance  of  building  materials 
and  methods  of  construction  ;  that  public 
authorities  should  encourage  fire-brigade  officers 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  preventive  aspect  of  fire 
protection  ;  that  fire  brigades  should  be  placed  on 
a  sound  legal  basis,  and  their  efficiency  be  super- 
vised by  a  Government  Department ;  that  an 
official  investigation  should  be  made  of  all  fires  ; 
that  technical  fire  repoits  should  be  published  for 
the  public  instruction.  Other  resolutions  recom- 
mend the  maintenance  of  private  fire  appliances, 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  safe  and 
unsafe  constructions  in  fire  insurance  rating,  that 
the  Factory  JIutual  Insurance  System  of  the 
United  States  materially  tends  to  the  prevention 
of  fire.  Other  resolutions  recommend  that  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  in  attending  theatres, 
easy  means  of  exit  from  the  auditorium  by 
direct  and  clear  routes,  as  distinct  from 
circuitous  routes,  the  provision  of  suitable  fire 
watches  and  careful  fire  survey  with  a  view  to 
prevention  of  fire,  the  provision  of  automatic 
sprinklers  over  the  stage  ;  that  these  fire  watches 
should  be  manned  from  the  public  fire  service ; 
uniformity  of  pattern,  &c.,  of  appliances ;  duplicate 
water  supply  service.  An  important  resolution  is 
that  the  congress  "considers  that  every  govern- 
ment should  embody  the  primary  equipments  of 
fire  prevention  and  protection  in  a  Fire  Act, 
leaving  local  regulations  to  be  drafted  by  local 
authorities  to  meet  local  requirements,  such  regu- 
lations to  be  based  on  model  by-laws."  Another 
resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Technical 
Commission  of  the  International  Fire  Brigades 
Council  and  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee, conjointly  consider  the  possible  publica- 
tion in  English,  German,  and  French,  of  technical 
experience  obtained  at  fires  as  an  international 
publication.  These  are  the  main  subjects.  The 
report  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  order  of  pro- 
ceedings of  congress,  opening  arrangements  and 
speeches,  the  names  of  delegates,  deputed  by 
powers,  home  and  foreign  societies  and  boroughs, 
ordinary  members'  names,  and  discussions  which 
have  only  an  ephemeral  interest.  It  however 
embraces  a  large  fund  of  information  and 
statistics  on  fire  protection  that  will  be  of  value  to 
the  profession. 

^.^ . 

THE   ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  second  ordinary  meeting  for  the  present 
session  was  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  W., 
on  Friday  evening,  the  President,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare, 
F.R.I.Ii.A.,in  the  chair.  The  President  formally 
nominated  Mr.  Louis  Ambler  as  Hon.  Secretaiy, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  recently 
appointed  as  Master  of  the  A. A.  Day  School.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  Mr. 
Ambler  took  his  place  beside  the  President  amid 
hearty  applause.  To  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  com- 
mittee occasioned  by  Mr.  Ambler's  promotion, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill  was  uninimously  elected,  also  on 
the  motion  of  the  President.  The  following  fifty- 
four  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — ilessrs 

A.  Hordern,  C.  H.  Simpson,  E.  S.  Charlton, 
H.  C.  Benson,  J.  F.  Munnings,  L  W.Edmonds, 
Leslie  W.  Green,  J.   A.  R)ger3,  E.  C.  Burrows, 

B.  Oliver,  A.  E.  Hunt,  L.  S.  SuUivan,  P.  K 
Phipps,  H.  R.  Smales,  E.  F.  Duncannon,  J.  S. 
Turner,  F.   Nash,  H.  B.   Newbold,  R.  I.  Jones, 

C.  S.  Kimpton,  F.  H.  D.  Brockman,  C.  R. 
Davy,  L.  Kesteven.  T.  A.  d'Arcy  Braddell, 
P.  G.  White,  J.  M.  Kellett,  H.  M.  Gundrv, 
C.  E.  Hanscomb,  W.  E.  Woodin,  F.  J.  Park,  t. 
Braddock,  C.  R.  Shield,  J.  B.  Healing,  E.  S. 
Whitney,  F.  T.  Bush,  G.  B.  Griffith,  S.  U. 
Collins,  J.  B.  Scriven,  J.  T.  Sugden,  L.  T.  W. 
Sinkins,  C.  A.  Covernton,  K.  H.  Milne,  W.  H. 
Ludlow,  D.  W.  Clark,  P.  May,  J.  H.  Chaundler, 
R.  W.  Pickering,  G.  D.  Burgess,  F.  E.  Mennie, 
W.  Harvey,  L.  H.  Read,  andL.  A.  D.  Shiner. 


Mr.  MAruicK  B.  Auams  remarked  that  since 
they  last  met  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  the  gifted 
artist,  had  passed  away.  Although  Blr.  Brewer 
had  not  been  a  member  of  the  .\sBOciation,  nor 
indeed  an  architect  by  profession,  yet  they  all 
appreciated  his  great  skill  and  beautiful  draughts- 
manship, and  he  felt  sure  all  would  wish  to  join 
in  passing  a  vote  of  condolence  to  his  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  mikiog  his  way  in  the  pursuit  of 
decorative  art.  Brewer's  imagiuative  drawings, 
illustrating  the  idtal  in  architecture  in  the 
lliiihhr,  had  always  been  to  the  speaker  a  source 
of  interest  and  pleasure.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  having  been  supported  by 
the  President,  was  agreed  to  in  silence. 

The  President  said  he  had  a  very  pleasant 
announcement  to  make — viz.,  that  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  had  promised  a 
donation  of  £500  towards  the  New  Premises 
Building  Fund,  a  gift  most  acceptable  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  also  as  showing  the 
practical  sympathy  of  the  Institute  with  the 
Association.  He  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  R.I.B.A.  Council,  and  als)  to  the 
following  gentlemen  for  donations  received  since 
the  last  meeting  : — Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  £20  ; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson,  £10  lOs.  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  B. 
Lewis  (second  donation),  £2  2s. ;  Mr.  P  W. 
Lovell,  £2  2s.  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Squire,  (third 
donation),  £2  2s.  It  was  announced  that  Mr. 
F.  W.  Pomeroy's  class  of  modelling  would  open 
on  Nov.  5. 

DAY    SCHOOL    TEACHING    IX    RELATION    TO 
ARCHITECTURAL    PVPLLAGE. 

Two  paper3  on  this  subject  were  read,  the  first 
by  Mr.  Arthlu  T.  Boltu.v,  the  first  Master  of  the 
A. A.  Day  School,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  H.  P.  G. 
Malle,  who  has  recently  succeeded  him  in  that 
appointment.  The  walls  of  the  meeting-room 
were  hung  with  a  series  of  admirably  clear  and 
vigorous  drawings  made  by  students  of  the  school. 

In  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship  during 
the  first  two  years'  existence  of  the  day  school, 
Mr.  Bolton  remarked  that  the  idea  of  establishing 
such  a  school  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
contemplated  by  the  Architectural  Association, 
and  the  chief  hindrance  was  the  idea  that  such  a 
school  would  destroy  the  long-established  and 
well-tried  system  of  architectural  pupilage. 
Fortunately,  he  continued,  it  has  been  proved 
that  this  particular  danger  had  been  exaggerated, 
and  it  has  been  found  possible,  thinks  to  the 
loyal  concurrence  of  the  profession,  to  work  the 
school  as  a  preparation,  rather  than  as  a  sub- 
stitute. The  arehitec'ural  profession  has  been 
fortunate  in  retaining  the  old  traditional  system 
of  pupilage,  during  a  period  of  changes  and 
reforms,  until  the  reaction  has  set  in,  so  that  it  is 
now  possible  for  us  to  develop  rather  than  to 
destroy  a  method  of  training  which,  rightly 
understood  and  carried  out,  is  still  best  adapted 
to  a  profession  like  our  own. 

THE    I'LPIL's    CHAKTEK  :     THE    ARCHITECT'S     SAFE- 
GIAUD   FROM  DrMPING, 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  boy  from  school 
entering  an  office  direct  is  seriously  handicapped, 
and  runs  a  great  risk  of  losing  the  years  of  his 
articles  owing  to  his  inability  to  pick  up  work  of 
so  unfamiliar  a  character  to  his  previous  training. 
The  day  school  is  not  only  the  pupil's  charter, 
but  is  aiso  an  immense  relief  to  the  mind  of  the 
conscientious  architect.  The  number  of  pupils 
sent  to  us  at  the  Architectural  Association  day 
school  by  the  profession  is  conclusive  on  this 
point.  Now,  what  shall  we  say  abjut  the 
raw  material  as  we  receive  it  from  the  public 
school  'r  If  I  had  a  confidential  five  minutes  with 
one  of  cur  head  masters  I  should  ask  what  is  this 
vicious  circle  in  whiih  you  are  revolving  r  Yuur 
case  appears  to  be  that  the  public  schools  are 
waiting  for  the  universities,  while  the  latter 
allege  that  they  cannot  move  on  your  particular 
account.  Is  not  this  all  very  much  beside  the 
mark  r  What  are  the  statistics  ut  public  school 
boys  who  go  to  the  university  r  and  what  are  the 
responfiihilitiea  of  the  schools  to  those  whom  they 
launch  into  life  ill-preparrd  for  their  future 
work':  For  years  the  public  schools  have  been 
drawing  on  their  great  asset,  the  ri-jbt  instinct 
that  determines  the  parent  to  send  his  son  to  one 
of  these  great  schools,  for  the  sake  of  the  develop- 
ment of  that  stdndard  of  character  which  will 
mean  so  much  hereafter  in  his  life.  But,  giving 
such  considerations  due  value,  are  the  schools 
right  in  supposing  that  they  can  for  ever  defy  the 
competition  of  the  best  Continental  training,  and 
of  new  institutions  growing  up  on  sioiilir  lines  i" 
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In  pre-Colenso  days  we  might  have  had  a  refer-  block  for  the  young 
CQce  to  "  my  Army  class."  Now  I  am  afraid  we  the  right 
are  coming  to  "  my  preliminary  Koyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects'  Examination  Class."  This 
l;iet  is  a  frightful  outcome  of  our  pet  mania  ;  we 
are  classing  ourselves  with  China  as  the  two 
examining  nations.  It  has  occurred  to  some  to 
wonder  when  it  will  be  common  knowledge  that 
our  primary  schools  work  no  longer  under  exami- 
nation, but  through  inspection,  to  the  immense 
relief  of  the  teacher,  and  the  great  benefit  of  the 
scholar.  It  is  apparently  a  crime  like  that  of 
Oliver  in  asking  for  more  to  suggest  that  a  certain 
architectural  school  might  recruit  itself  by  a 
similar  method.  The  cause  of  public  school 
deficiencies  lies  fairly  deep.  The  remedy  is 
known,  but  it  is  the  will  to  apply  it  thit  is 
lacking.  To  justify  such  views  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  in  brief  outline 

THE    IDEAL    OF    EUUCATION 

which  we    have  in   our  minds,  and  to  try  and 
arrive  at  certain  deductions  from  experience  and 
observation  which  may  guide  us  in  a  problem  of 
such  complexity  as  education.     In  the  first  place, 
let  us  start  with  the  principle  that  education  is 
not  the  acquisition  of  certain  definite  informa- 
tion,  but    the    training  of    the    mind  to  meet 
contingencies  that  can  never  be  accurately  fore- 
seen.    In  the  clear  meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  the 
leading  out  or  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  combined  to  some  extent  with  a  correcting 
and   supplementing   of   native   qualities.      I  am 
afraid  this  last  limitation   may  not  satisfy  some 
enthusiastic  teacher  engaged  in  the  most  thank- 
less of  educational  enterprises — that  of  instilling 
refinement  in  a  mind  of  an  incurably  base  type. 
May  the  teacher  gain  by  the  effort  I    What,  now, 
is  the  ultimate  object  ot  education ;'    The  ideal  of 
education  is  simply  the  development  of  mental 
power.     The   true   educated   man   is  not  neces- 
sarily a  product  of  university  training,  nor  even, 
as  a  matter  of  course,   a  student  of  wide  reading 
in  books.     This  is  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  to 
many  worthy  people  who  confound  the  means  with 
the  end,  and  fail  to  realise  by  how  many  paths 
the  goal  of  a  well-developed  and  rightly-ordered 
mind  may  be  reached.     The  accumulation  of  facts 
is  of   itself    of   no    value    whatever    unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  simultaneous   development  of 
the    reasoning    powers  ;    nor     is     the    study   of 
grammatical  niceties  essential  to  a  comprehension 
of  a  great  literature    or   art.     We  must  not,  in 
iact,  reverse  the  natural  order  of  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.     Ubserve  the  process  of  a  child's 
mental  development.     It  is  in  essence  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Socratic  dialogue.      The  child's 
interest    is   first   aroused,  then   comes  the  ques- 
tion, and  following  swiftly  on  the  reply  his  more 
or  less  logical    deduction,    ending    possibly  in  a 
perfect  dUemma  for  the   unfortunate  parent.    It 
is  a  mystery  to  me  that  so  many  teachers  ignore 
this   natural   method.     Students    are    drawn  up 
blank  against  some  concentrated  essence,  mainly 
grammatical,    of    a    subject,     and    expected    to 
develop  an  interest  in  the  dry  and  often  useless 
iacts  of    which    they    utterly    fail    to  grasp  the 
bearing.     The  customary  excuse  is   that  of  the 
importance   of  accuracy,  which,   however,  is  to 
be  taught  of    itself,    and    probably  c<an  be  far 
better    inculcated    through    the    verifications  of 
experimental  science  than  by  literary  and  gram- 
matical means.     Let  us  now  apply  these  prin- 
ciples to 

ARCHITECTVUAL    EDIX'ATIOX. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  follow  that  neither 
Gothic  nor  Classic  art  of  themselves  are  wholly 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  the  mere  exami- 
nation facts  are  not  of  themselves  of  any  value 
■whatever.  What  we  shall  need  will  be  to  give 
our  beginner  a  good  general  survey  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  architecture  treated  in 
relation  to  the  character  and  conditions  of  the 
people  and  countries  where  it  originated,  utilising 
for  this  purpose  the  method  of  the  contrast  of 
opposites  and  its  contrarj'  of  imitative  resem- 
blance. This  survey  should  lead  to  the  appre- 
hension of  certain  central  facts,  the  unity  ol  all 
architectural  expression  in  spite  of  its  diversity, 
the  possession  of  common  qualities,  and  the  per- 
manence of  artistic  expression.  When  a  student 
reaches  the  point  that  he  can,  as  it  were,  make  a 
summary  division  into  two  styles,  the  plain  and 
the  ornamental,  has  learnt  that  there  is  no  mono- 
poly in  beauty,  and  realises  that  proportion, 
atn-,gg   character,  and  fitnets  are  all  parts  of  one 


student  is  that  pressnted  in 


.bilities- 


then   he  has  begun  to  justify  his  educa 
•t    has    entered   upon  a  path  presenting 
of  progressive  growth.    A  ttumbling- 


KELATION"  or  ART  TO  XATVRB, 

more  especially  in  architecture.     When  told  "to 
study    Nature"    in    the    common    phrase,    the 
impression  most  probably  produced  on  his  mind 
is    either    one    of    mere   bewilderment,   or   else 
a   confusion    of    the    imitation  of   concrete  form 
with  the  outcome  of  deductions  from  an  obser- 
vation   of    natural    facts,    directed   towards   the 
apprehension    of    abstract    qualities,    capable    of 
illustration  in  architecture.     Take  the  commonest 
fancy  of  an  amateur,  that  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral  is  a  copy  of  a  grove  of  trees,  and  com- 
pare with  this  Darwin's  suggestion  that  the  awe 
which  we  feel  on  entering  a  grand  building  finds 
its  origin  in  the  effect  produced  on  early  man  by 
the  caverns  and  forests  in  Nature.     The  fallacy 
of  the  grove  of  trees  strikes  you  at  once  as  too 
gross  for  discussion,  but  the  underlying  idea  is 
always    cropping    up    in    changing   forms.     Its 
plausibility   depends   on    the    fact   of   a   certain 
coincidence    of    result    in    the   works    of    man, 
reached  through  a  long  series  of  logical  develop- 
ments, with  the  seemingly  irresponsible  work  of 
Nature.     An  instance  given  in  Garbett's  "  Prin- 
ciples  of   Design"   is   the  relation  between  the 
elephant's  foot,  the  human  hand  when  raised  to 
uphold  a  weight,  and  the  highly-developed  Doric 
column.     Similarly  in    Gothic    arcliitecture,   in 
certain  phases  of  its  fullest  expression,  an  analogy 
may  be  felt  between  the  intricate  clustering  of 
relief  and  open  work,  and  the  tree  tracery  of  the 
woods   in   winter.     In    Renaissance   work   quite 
recently  an  attempt  was  made  to  base  a  theory  on 
forms  coincident  with  Nature's  spiral  as  seen  in 
shells.  The  student  once  having  found  admittance 
to  Nature's  school  is  provided  with  a  field  of 
unending  study.     This  observation  and  reflection 
on  Nature  is   in  many  cases  purely  instinctive, 
and  not  seldom  possessed  without  any  capacity  of 
expression,  as  it  will  be  found  welling  up  among 
dwellers   in    the   country   in  unexpected   forms. 
Much  is  said  of  the  refinement  of  Turner's  land- 
scape, but  to  the  artist  himself,  full  of  the  sense  of 
Nature  obtained  from  life  in  the  open,  his  work 
was  doubtless  but  a  coarse  transcript  of  infinite 
subtUties.  No  studentmustrest  content  with  a  mere 
feeling  after  Nature's  charm.     Emotion  must  be 
translated  into  work,  however  imperfect,  and  the 
effort  maintained  through  cloud  as  well  as  sun- 
shine.    Nature's  process  is  infinitely  slow,   and 
artistic   stdture   cannot  be   increased   by  taking 
thought  any  more  than  physical.     The  student's 
greatest  enemy  is  his  own  self-conceit.     There  is 
always  a  place  for  the  patient  worker ;  but  the 
fldshy  student  incapable  of  independent  and  sus- 
tained effort  will  always  remain  a  burden  to  his 
teacher.     Everj'   student  is   a   problem  in  him- 
self, and  needs  individual  care,  and  the  wisest 
teacher  will  be  the  least  dogmatic  in  his  judgment 
of  capabilities,   and  the  least  ready  to  shut  the 
door.     In  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch,  fellow- 
students,  I  have  tried  to  indicate  to  you 

THE    VXDERLYIXO   SPIRIT 

in  which  your  education  may  be  pursued.  You 
came  here,  perhaps,  expecting  to  hear  about  the 
details  of  the  method  employed  in  the  day-school. 
We  can  all  differ  in  that  respect,  and  a  student's 
own  experiences  will  colour  his  personal  pre- 
possessions. I  do  not  propose  to  justify  the  par- 
ticular means  employed — I  might  find  myself 
launched  into  biographical  particulars — but  the 
foundation  requires  to  be  sure,  and  the  basis 
must  be  a  close  touch  with  the  actualities  of 
our  own  day,  and  a  solid  continuity  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  student  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  We  are  not  entitled  to  set  our  students 
on  a  path  which  will  make  it  harder  than  it 
need  be  for  them  to  earn  money  within  a  reason- 
able period.  The  day  school  has  been  run  on 
semi-oflice  lines,  with  an  effort  after  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  drawing  methods  in  common 
use.  We  may  agree  that  skill  in  draughtsman- 
ship is  by  no  means  the  essential  quality  of  an 
architect ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  an  assistant  requiring  a  place  in  an  oflice, 
and  we  must  look  forward  to  the  anxious  period 
■when,  at  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  our  d»y- 
school  student  has  to  give  workaday  proof  of  his 
powers.  While  giving  prominence  to  draughts- 
manship, I  never  could  myself  agree  to  its  pursuit 
to  the  detriment  of  the  study  of  design,  nor  could 
I  could  see  the  reason  for  postponing  that  im- 
portant subject  to  quite  a  late  stage  in  the  student's 
career.  In  the  second  year  course  ot  the  day 
school  we  have  started  the  student  in  that  im- 
portant   branch    of   h's    future    work    on   very 


conservative  lines,  utilising  the  interest  of  the 
student  in  creating  something,  to  deepen  his 
studies  of  the  first  year,  and  guiding  him  in  his 
first  essays  by  the  sure  aid  of  the  past  examples 
of  his  art.  If  you  will  look  at  the  drawings  in 
the  second  year,  they  will  show  you  how  interest- 
ing and  practical  the  study  of  historical  archi- 
tecture may  be  made,  and  you  will  realise  that 
for  the  preparation  of  these  designs  something 
more  than  a  surface  knowledge  of  the  particular 
phases  illustrated  must  have  been  acquired.  I 
have  a  particular  wish  to  secure  your  support  for 
my  successor  in  his  important  task  of  developing 
the  equipment  of  the  day  school.  The  liberal 
assistance  from  the  committee  and  the  general 
body  should  be  forthcoming  in  this  matter.  I  am 
sure  all  the  staff  of  the  Architectural  Association 
will  hail  with  especial  thankfulness 

THE    SOUTIOX    OF    THE    PREMISES    PROBLEM, 

which  has  lain  across  the  path  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  Architectural  Association  for 
so  many  years.  Hurry  up  and  pay  off  this  debt, 
so  that  the  committee  may  devote  themselves  to 
the  reorganising  and  equipment  of  the  schools, 
which  should  do  so  much  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  architects.  The  day  school  has  doubtless 
been  a  useful  piece  of  underpinning  ;  but  there 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 

A    TOP    SIORY    W.IXTISO 

in  our    educational    structure.     A  pretty   good 
believer     myself    in    Architectural    Association 
methods,  and  fairly  diligent  in  the  classes,  there 
came,  all  the  same,  a  time  when  something  more 
consecutive  and  thorough   seemed  to  me  to  be 
essential.     In   my  view  it  need   not   have  been 
necessary  to  go  outside  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion for  such   further    study.     Are  our  young 
students  quite  satisfied  to-day,  after,  say,  a  year 
or  two  in  the  school  of  design  ':     And  if  they  are 
now,  will  those  who  pass  up  from  the  day  school 
continue  to  find  this  school,  admirable  as  it  is 
within  its  limits,  suflicient  for  the  completion  of 
their  training  r     It  is  probably  much  better  that 
the  Architectural  Association  should  finish  its  own 
students,  affording  them,  on  the  slightest  indica- 
tion ot  the  demand,  the  most  advanced  education 
that  can  be  given.     Whatever  the  future  develop- 
ment may  be,  let  us  hope  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation   will    know    how     to     preserve    its    old 
characteristic   of   mutual   instruction,    free  from 
the  isolating  effect  of  systems  of  education  that 
separate     the     teachers     and     the    taught    into 
separate    classes.     In    the    day    school    I    have 
seen    a   smile   on  the   faces  of  the  class  when 
I   have   touched    on   this    point ;    but,    for  my- 
self,   I   have   learnt  much  from  my   two  years' 
experiences,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  some  of 
our  brilliant  students  to  seriously  consider  whether 
they  ought  not  to  take  their  turn  in  our  educa- 
tional work.     You  all  know  of  the  zeal  of  the  late 
Arthur  Cates,  whose  loss  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation has  so  much  reason  to  regret.     In  the  last 
conversation  I  had  with  him  this  was  one  of  the 
points  he  insisted  upon,  urging  the  value  of  the 
effort  to  teach  others  to  the  teacher  himself.    The 
Architectural    Association    ought  to  maintain  a 
very    large    and    able  staff,  as  the    numbers  of 
students  passing  through  the  schools  offers  a  very 
considerable  field  of   selection.     To    those  who 
dread  captivity,  we  can  reply  that  they  are  not 
asked  to  undergo  a  life  sentence,  and  as  to  what 
they  will  get  out  of  it,  say  all  those  things  which 
are  not  learnt  from  books.     Where  it  is  an  honour 
to  serve,  understaffing  need  never  exist,  and  the 
strain  of  teaching  can  be  immensely  lightened  by 
a  liberal  policy  in  this  respect.     Intercommunica- 
tion and  common  action   on    the    part   of  the 
teaching     staff    will     naturally    develop     with 
reorganisation    in   our  new  home,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  students  and  the  avoidance  of  over- 
lapping.    In  labouring  on  behalf  of  our  young 
students,  architects  can  find  a  practical  solution 
of  many  divergencies.    Pardon  me  this  parting 
word  of  advice  :   Ketain  your  own  opinions,  but 
do  not  make  them   an  excuse  for  holding  back 
from  the  work. 

In  the  paper  which  followed,  Mr.  Mavle  ob- 
served that  with  the  general  outline  of  what  Mr. 
Bolton  had  said  he  most  cordially  agreed,  and  he 
felt  that  the  difficulty  of  his  task  in  carrying  on  the 
work  was  light  compared  to  Sir.  Bolton's  in  start- 
ing it,  and  that  in  handing  it  orer,  every  detail, 
everj'  paper,  was  in  perfect  method  and  order. 

TWO    IMPORTANT    FACTS. 

With  the  Architectural  Association  scheme  it 
is  necessary,  Mr.  Maule  proceeded  to  say,  to  bear 
two  facts  in   mind— first,    that  the  first  yesrs 
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course  consists  in  reality  o£  only  nine  months' 
actual  work  in  the  school,  as  three  months  are 
allowed  for  independent  out-of-door  study,  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  student's  training. 
Secondly,  that  almost  the  most  important  part  of 
the  training  is  the  fecond  year,  when  the  student 
is,  in  all  probability,  four  days  a  week  in  an  office 
and  only  two  days  a  week  in  the  school,  during 
which  time  his  study  takes  the  form  of  directed 
exercises  in  design.  This  obviates  the  charge  of 
mere  academic  teaching,  as  the  student  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  actual  professional  work  of 
the  day.     Now, 

THE    PRIMARY    OBIECr 

of  the  day  school  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
acquire,  during  the  first  year,  such  a  knowledge 
of  architectural  drawing,  of  history,  and  of  con- 
struction that  when  he  goes  into  an  office  as 
pupil  he  can  begin  at  once  to  take  advantage  of 
what  he_  will  there  see  and  learn,  and  thus  dis- 
pense with  that  awkward  period,  which  most  of 
us  have  experienced,  of  being  plunged  into  an 
office  with  none  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  to 
learn  or  how  to  learn  it. 

THE    COXTINUATIOX    OF    EDUCATION. 

There  is  another  important  feature,  and  that  is 
that  the  organisation  and  method  of  the  school 
training  should  enable  a  student  to  carry  on  his 
own  education  subsequently  (supplemented,  of 
course,  by  lectures  and  classes)  with  more  directed 
method  and  application  than  is  possible  from  an 
initial  start  in  an  office.  Now,  the  amount  of 
"in-school"  time  available  in  the  first  year's 
course — namely,  actually  only  nine  months — 
seems  to  me  to  make  it  imperative  that  the 
training  during  that  period  should  be  on  the 
broadest  and  simplest  lines  possible ;  thit  the 
training  should,  in  fact,  be  mainly  directed  to 
teaching  the  student  a  method  of  learning.  To 
begin  to  learn  to  draw ;  to  begin  to  learn  to 
observe;  to  begin  to  learn  to  think;  and,  above 
aU,  to  endeavour  to  naturally  fire  and  regulate 
his  enthusiasm,  and  lead  him  to  love  his  work  for 
its  own  sake.  Without  this  latter  as  a  resultant 
of  the  training,  it  is  but  labour  lost  so  far  as 
architectural  training  is  concerned,  though  no 
doubt  much  useful  knowledge  would  be  gained 
which  would  always  be  an  advantage  in  any  work 
afterwards  taken  up. 


THE   ARCHITECT  S    EVOHTIOX. 

The  training,  or  rather  the  evolving,  of  an 
architect  from  the  raw  product  of  the  public 
school  is  a  long  and  complicated  process,  and 
when  the  shortness  of  the  initial  period,  and 
amount  of  technical  and  constructive  knowledge 
thit  is  ultimately  required,  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  seems  self-evident  that  this  early 
period  sh  uld  be  made  broad  and  general,  and, 
above  all,  not  too  technical.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  no  matter  what  brains  a  student 
may  have,  nor  how  highly  trained  he  may  be  so 
far  as  general  education  goes,  of  the  special  sub- 
jects of  an  architect's  calling,  whether  history, 
construction,  or  elementary  design,  he  is  in  almost 
all  cases  entirely  ignorant,  ilii  mind,  therefore, 
no  matter  how  receptive  or  retentive,  cinnot 
assimilate  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  new 
matter,  and  it  is  assimilation  and  thou»ht,  and 
not  an  ill-digested  assortment  of  facts,  that  really 
constitutes  a  good  education. 

DRAWING. 

The  construction  subject  as  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Bolton  seems  the  best  of  all  methods  for 
insuring  a  simple  and  thorough  grounding  in 
elementary  construction  and  materials,  so  long  as 
the  complete  and  direct  relationship  between 
materials,  construction,  and  design  is  clearly 
kept  before  the  student  —  a  connection  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  sadly  neglected 
.in  much  of  the  work  which  now  passes  for  archi- 
tectural education.  I  also  attach  great  importance 
to  the  early,  careful,  aud  systematic  drawing  of 
simple  full-size  details  in  connection  with  the 
construction  subject,  for  an  abbreviation,  such  as 
a  set  of  ;--scale  drawings,  cannot  be  properly 
understood— or  drawn— unless  the  component 
parts,  such  as  door  and  window  openings,  which 
they  abbreviate,  are  clearly  understood  in  detail. 

k  ,j  u^*^  ^'"''^  '^°°'^  '°  '^^  school,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  insure  accuracy  and  clearness 
and  specMl  attention  should  be  directed  to  print- 
ing and  the  value  of  clear  and  legible  notes  on 
working  drawings  and  tracings. 

OBSERVATION    AND    THOUGHT. 

To  an  assembly  of  architects   it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  emphasise  the  importance  of  observa- 


tion or  the  necessity  for  thought.  The  eye  sees 
what  it  is  trained  to  see,  and  the  eye  is  the 
greatest  of  all  educators  ;  the  mind  also  develops 
its  thinking  faculty  by  knowing  what  to  think 
about._  Unfortunately,  the  cultivation  of  ob- 
servation does  not  apparently  form  part  of  an 
English  school  curriculum,  and  though  most 
little  children  are  very  observant,  the  habit  is 
generally  crushed  out  of  them  long  before  they 
have  arrived  at  an  age  when  observation,  and 
correct  deduction  from  that  observation,  com- 
plimentone  another.  To  reawaken  the  lost  habit, 
if,  unfortunately,  lost  it  is,  should  be  one  of  the 
great  aims  of  the  training,  and  this  awakening  of 
observation,  directed  as  it  is,  will  surely  bring 
with  it  the  development  of  thought.  Organised 
logical  thought,  the  thought  that  will  eventually 
enable  a  man  to  design  with  beauty  and  build 
with  truth,  because  he  sees  clearly  and  without 
confusion,  can  onlj-  come  with  years  :  but  the 
germ  can  surely  be  planted  and  tended  during 
the  first  year  in  "the  school.     Last,  but  not  least, 

ENTHUSIASM. 

A  famous  writer  once  said  that  nothing  was  so 
catching  as  enthusiasm,  and  certainly  no  life 
work  should  be  so  capable  of  generating  enthu- 
siasm as  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture  ; 
but  if  the  early  years  of  training  are  over- 
burdened with  dry  technicalities,  or  with  work  too 
far  in  advance  of  fairly  easy  comprehension, 
there  is  grave  fear  of  the  failure  to  awaken  this 
divine  spark,  without  which  the  whole  structure 
of  architectural  education  falls  tj  the  ground. 

Sir.  Maurice  B.  Adams  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Watson,  and  supported 
by  Jlessrs.  Max  Clarke  and  G.  H.  Jenkin.s,  the 
latter  urging  that  the  course  at  the  day  school 
ought  to  be  extended  from  two  years  to  four,  or 
even  five  years,  as  was  usual  in  Germany.  'The 
motion  was  endorsed  by  the  President,  and 
carried  unanimously,  audacknowledged by  Messrs. 
Bolton  and  Maule. 


THE  SOCIETY   OF   ARCHITECTS. 

THE  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Council, 
for  the  session  just  ending,  read  and 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  last 
CThursday)  evening  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Picca- 
dilly, AV.,  states  that  there  has  been  a  satisfactory 
increase  in  the  membership,  more  than  fifty 
applications  having  been  approved,  and  thirty- 
three  candidates  have  been  elected,  the  remainder 
pending  election.  Fifteen  members  and  two 
associates  have  resigned  ;  one  member  has  been 
transferred  to  hon.  membership,  four  members 
have  been  removed  from  the  roll,  and  three  have 
died.  «Jver  twenty  applications  have  been 
approved  for  the  Students'  Register,  of  whom 
thirteen  have  been  elected  this  year,  and  there 
have  been  four  resignations.  Two  competitions 
have  been  held  during  the  past  session,  the  sub- 
jects selected  being  "  A  Design  for  a  Cottage 
Hospital, ' '  and  ' '  Measured  Drawings  of  a  Chancel 
or  Side  Chapel  Screen,"  a  prize  of  the  value  of 
three  guineas  being  offered  in  each  case. 

The  designs  submitted  in  the  first  competition 
were  carefully  prepared,  and  were  very  close  in 
order  of  merit.  Sir.  B.  C.  Ernest  Bayley  was 
placed  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Nixon  Scaife  received 
hon.  mention.  There  were  no  entries  for  the 
second  competition. 

The  all-important  question  of  Registration 
has  received  fresh  impetus  during  the  past  year, 
and  good  progress  has  been  made  in  preparing 
the  way  for  further  action.  Early  in  the 
session  the  "Architects'  Registration  Bill  Com- 
mittee "  was  amalgamated  with  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Architects,  as  a  joint  "  registra- 
tion committee,"  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  time  being. 
Steps  wtre  then  taken  by  means  of  a  circular 
letter  and  reply  postcard  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
recognised  members  of  the  profession  on  the 
principle  of  Registration.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  some  two-thirds  of  the  profession  has 
declared  itse'f  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
for^  obtaining  the  statutory  examination  and 
registration  of  all  persons  entering  the  profession 
of  architecture,  and  from  the  fact  that  less  thai 
170  voted  against  the  principle,  and  as  every 
possible  facility  was  given  for  voting  one  way  or 
the  other,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  an 
overwhelming  maj.ority  of  the  profession  is  in 
favour  of  legislation  on  the  lines  indicated.  The 
society's  circular  received  consideration  by  the 
Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  which  issued  a  coun'er- 


statement,  followed  by  a  request  to  the  allied 
societies  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  matter. 
Several  of  the  latter  have  since  passed  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  movement,  thus  confirming  the 
individual  voting  of  their  members,  which 
shows  that  almost  without  exception  the  allied 
societies  agree  with  the  principle  of  registra- 
tion. The  persistent  action  of  the  society 
has  naturally  revived  the  antagonism  of  the 
few  who,  from  the  first,  have  strongly  opposed 
any  measure  of  the  kind  contemplated,  and 
the  usual  paper  controversy  has  resulted  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  architects  who  hitherto 
have  remained  neutral,  and  some  who  formerly 
opposed,  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the 
"  Registrationists,"  and  the  support  which  the 
Society  has  received  will  enable  it  undoubtedly- 
to  attain  its  aim  in  due  course.  The  Architects' 
Registration  BiU,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  K.C.,  M.P.,  has  been 
carefully  revised  by  the  joint  committee,  and 
again  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  no  effort 
will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  its  supporters  to 
secure  its  passage.  The  Council  feels  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  movement 
are  being  successfully  overcome,  and  that  steady 
progress  is  being  made  towards  attaining  the 
object  in  view.  The  Council  has  had  before  it 
the  proposed  London  Building  Act  Amendment 
BiU  brought  in  by  the  London  County  Council 
with  the  view  of  minimising  the  danger  of  fires; 
the  Bill,  however,  was  subsequently  withdrawn, 
and  the  London  County  Council  has  since  invited 
the  Society  to  make  suggestions  as  to  any  revisions 
to  the  Building  Act  generally.  The  matter  U 
being  dealt  with  by  a  sub-committee.  The  St. 
James's  Hall  property  having  been  sold,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  find  other  quarters,  and  the 
Council  is  in  negotiat'on  for  premises  in  Holborn, 
which  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  It  is  hoped 
shortly  to  make  a  more  definite  announcement. 
The  Society  was  officially  represented  as  follows 
at  the  several  Congresses  : — International  Fire 
Prevention  Congress,  London,  July. — Silvanus 
Trevail,  J.P.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (President),  G.  Gard 
Pye  (Vice-President),  W.  Cooper  and  R.  G.  Bare. 
Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  Bradford,  July. — 
Walter  W.  Thomas  (Vice-President)  and  S. 
Robinson.  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health, 
Liverpool,  July. — Walter  W.  Thomas  (Vice- 
President)  and  T'.  G.  WiUiams. 

On  May  15,  1903,  the  members'  Annual  Dinner 
was  held  at  the  Prince's  Restaurant,  when  the 
President,   Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  was  supported 
by  a  representative  gathering  of  over  two  hundred 
members  and  guests.     On  May  23  a  very  success- 
ful field  day  was   held  at  Rochester,  when  some 
seventy   members    and    their   friends    attended. 
Mr.  G.  Payne,  F.S.A.,  acted  as  leader.    On  June 
15  the  Society  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural   Hall, 
when  some  fifty  members   availed  themselvej  of 
the  opportunity.     On  September  30  the  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  made  arrangements 
with  the   Directorate   of  the   International  Fire 
Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  for  members  to  visit  the 
Exhibition,    when    about    seventy    accepted  the 
invitation.     The  Council  has  under  consideration 
the  drafting  of  a  scale  of  charges  and  a  form  of 
contract  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members,  it 
having  been   represented  that  such  would  be  of 
service.     Many  difficulties  present  themselves  in 
formulating   a    scheme    which    will    meet   with 
general  acceptance,  and  members  can  greatly  assist 
the  Council  by  suggestions.   A  large  number  of  in- 
quiries continue  to  be  received  for  the  half-j'early 
examinations,    and    the    number   of    candidates 
is    increasing.      Examinations    have    been   held 
during     the    session    at    London    and    also    in 
Lyeds.     The  syllabus  h.as  been  farther  revised, 
aud    the    regulations    as   t)   the    admission    of 
candidates     made     more     stringent.      In     view 
of    the    recent     introduction     into     Parliament 
of  a  Bill  to  amend  the   law   relating  to  ancient 
lights,  drafted  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects   and   the   Surveyors'   In-titiition,   the 
question  of  further  action  by  the  Society  ia  the 
way  of  legislation  is  in   abeyance,  pending  the 
report  of   a   committee   upon   the  proposed  Bill. 
The  outgoings  during  the  year  have  necessarily 
increased  with  the  development  of  ihe  Society's 
work,  and  there  have  not  been  such  exceptional 
opportunities  as  occurred  last  year  for  augment- 
ing the  finances,  more  particular!}'  in  con&eutioa 
with  sub-letting  the  hall ;  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  auditor's  report  will  show  an  increase  in  the 
ordinary  income  and  a  satisf  ictory  s  iiplus.     In 
conclusion,  the  Council  state  that  good  progress 
continues  to  be  mide  in  every  department.     The 
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membership  in  p;irticulaT  has  shown  a  more  than 
usaally  satisfactory  increase,  there  being  a  total 
membership  of  six  hundred  and  fourteen,  while 
there  are  indications  of  a  further  steady  growth 
in  membership  and  infiuence.  The  step  which 
the  Council  too't  with  regard  to  Registration  his 
met  with  general  approval  and  support,  and  the 
Si/ciety  has  a  weight  of  opinion  with  it,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  membership,  which  will  greatly  assist 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  movement. 


SHEFFTELD    SOCIETY    OF   ARCHITECTS 
.\ND   SURVEYORS. 

THE  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Thu  sday  night  in  last  week  in 
the  society's  rooms,  Leopold-street,  Sheffield,  Mr. 
E.  Holmes  occupying  the  chair.  The  President 
(Mr.  Thomas  Winder)  gave  his 

IX.llGVlHI,     ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Winder  mentioned  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  again 
giving  consideration  to  the  question  of  Registra- 
tion, and  that  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  had 
adopted  alterations  to  their  rules  which  almost 
amounted  to  making  surveying  a  closed  profes- 
sion.    Sooner  or  later  the  question  would  have  to 
be  faced  both  by  surveyors  and  architects  in  con- 
sequence of  the    action    of   membsrs  of  another 
profession.     No  architect  or  surveyor  of  standing 
would  dream  of  drawing  up  legal  documents  or 
of  interfering  with  legal  questions,  and    it  was 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  members  of  the  legal 
profession  were  abandoning  professional  traditions 
and  encroaching  seriously  upon  the  duties  of  the 
surveyor,  the  valuer,  and  the  land  agent.     Large 
numbers  of  plans  were  being  drawn  upon  legal 
documents,  often  most  incorrectly,  by  irresponsible 
junior  clerks  in  solicitoi-s'  offices,  and  drawn  with 
as  little  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  work 
as  ability  t^  make  a  correct  plan.     These  p'ans 
were  charged  for,  and  this  was  unfair  to  clients, 
and  would  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation. 
Solicitors  were   also   computing   areas   of   plots, 
subdividing    leaseholds,    negotiating    sales    (in- 
cluding valuation),  and,  wherever  possible,  ab- 
sorbing the  duties  and  emoluments  of  surveyors 
and  land  agents.     This  was  but  another  phase  of 
the   curious   system   by  which  one  went   to  the 
-draper  for  plumbing  repairs,  and  to  the  chemist 
for   stationery   and   literature,  and   it   bad   been 
greatly  stimvdated  by  the  publication  of  that  most 
misleading  publication,  the   4  to   lin.  Ordnance 
Map.     Perhaps  the  burning  question  of  the  day 
was  the  prON'ioion  of  so-called  "artisans'  dwell- 
ings."    The  questifn  would  very  closely  aSect 
their  professions  were  it  not  for  the  opinion  that 
the     introduction     of    professionalism    into    the 
question    was     undesirable.      The    city    council 
recently    had    an    opportunity    of     getting    the 
benefit    of    the    experience    and   ability   of    the 
whole    of     the    .Sheffield     architects,     but     was 
most   careful   so   to   frame   its   conditions   as   to 
prevent  the  majority  of  the  members  from  com- 
petition.    Their  members  could,  and  would,  have 
given  invaluable  assistance  in  the  solution  of  that 
most  difficult  pioblem — the  provision  of  a  sanitary 
and   convenient  cottage,  at   the  minimum  cost, 
with  the  maximum  accommodation,  which  would 
comply  wi'h  the  Corporation  by-laws  (this  was  a 
sine  ijiiii  noil  unless  the  city  council  was  building), 
and  should  also  conform  to  the  fads  of  thj  Local 
Government  Board,   one   of  which  was  that  the 
smell    of    cooking    should    be    confined    to  the 
kitchens.  He  had  elsewhere  exprtssed  the  opinion 
that  the   authorities  were  making  a   cruel   and 
gigantic  blunder  in  the  way  they  were  approich- 
ing    this    most   difficult   social   problem.     They 
condemned  a  large  area  of  property  and  destroyed 
numbers  of  houses  long  before  others  were  erected 
to  take  their  place.     This  could  only  result  in  the 
poor  creatures  turned  out  herding  in  already  over- 
crowded  houses,  with  results  such   as   he  came 
across  recently,  where  seven  families  were  packed 
into  one  house,  whilst  the  local  authorities — not 
of    Sheffield — were   squabbling    with   the   Local 
Government  Board  because  the  latter  con-idered 
the  workmen's  dwellings  were  too  Urge  for  people 
one-third  of  whose  earnings  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  rent  of  th-^    corporation-provided  houses, 
even  should  tht-y  be  fortunate  enough  to  s  cure 
them.     What  were  wanted,  and  what  the  arehi- 
tecta    of    Sheffield    should    be    encouraged    to 
d'ssign,     were      small,     well-built,     inexpensive 
houses   of   from    one  to    five   rooms,  which  un* 
skilled  workmen,  widows,    and  others  who  earn 
a  bare  living    wage   could   afford    to   rent.     No 
oae  would  grudge  the    erection  of  such  houses. 


even  if  they  were  let  at  a  loss,  but  to  erect  villa 
residences  which  ratepayers  had  to  subsidise  was 
unfair  to  ratepayers,  to  contractors,  and  to 
property  owners,  and  to  all  but  the  fortunate,  and 
generally  far  from  needy,  few  who  got  possession 
of  them.  His  idea  was  that  it  corporations  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  system  in  vogue  amongst 
railway  and  water  works  contractors  and  erect 
iron  houses  upon  sites  which  at  the  present  time 
were  suitable,  they  might  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  remove  them  and  erect  others  on  sites  which 
would  then  be  more  suitable,  making  a  hand- 
some profit  out  of  the  improved  value  of  the  old 
sites.  The  piling  up  of  by-laws  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  municipal  or  urban  aggrandise- 
ment was  a  very  grave  menac3  to  the  city's 
future  wellbeLng.  The  fact  that  a  person  who 
inadvertently  or  otherwise  broke  a  by-law  was 
allowed  in  some  cases  to  continue  to  do  so  on 
payment  of  an  annual  fine  was  proof  that 
such  by-law  was  unnecessary.  This  was 
farther  proved  by  the  fact  that  corporations 
repeatedly  ignored  their  own  by-laws.  The 
council  of  the  society  had  given  much  time 
to  the  consideration  of  the  education  question, 
and  had  reason  to  hope  architectural  education 
would  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  the  new 
Sheffield  University.  The  recent  visit  of  the 
British  Archscological  Association  to  Sheffield 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
ancient  buildings  were  disappearing,  and  had 
shown  how  poor  were  the  records  which  had  been 
kept  of  them.  Could  not  the  Architects'  Society 
do  something  to  presert'e  them  from  utter 
oblivion,  enrich  their  library  and  increase  its 
usefulness  by  adding  to  it  photographs  and 
measured  drawings  of  the  few  remains  which 
were  worth  recording.  The  committee  of  the 
High  Hazels  Museum  would  accept  with  grati- 
tude any  ancient  object  of  local  interest,  and  they 
might  assist  in  making  a  valuable  collection  of 
old  lead  hoppers,  mantels,  plaster-work,  and 
especially  examples  of  early  cast-iron  work. 


EVOLUTION    OF    THE    F.iRM    BUILDING. 

The  President  also  gave  an  interesting  lecture, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  "Farm  Build- 
ings." He  opened  with  a  plea  for  the  use  of 
local  materials,  and  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
evolution  of  the  English  homestead,  which  he 
believed  was  a  development  of  the  Saxon  one,  in 
which  the  master,  men,  maids,  and  stock  all 
dwelt  under  one  roof.  This  was  followed  by 
remarks  on  the  position  of  the  homestead  upon 
the  holding,  upon  drainage  and  the  water  supply, 
in  which  he  warned  his  hearers  against  the 
danger  of  infection  to  wells,  &c.,  by  the  percola- 
tion of  water  through  worm  or  mole-holes,  or 
through  holes  made  by  the  roots  of  trees  and 
vegetables.  He  said  that  it  is  usual  for 
the  farmer  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  team 
work  for  new  buildings — which  is  probably 
a  survival  of  the  old  boon  -  team  service 
— a  feudal  service  which  was  not  altogether 
obsolete  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  30  years  since.  The  best  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  buildings  with  their  respective 
positions  on  the  homestead  was  then  considered, 
together  with  the  most  suitable  materials  for  their 
construction.  The  lecturer  drew  the  attention  of 
his  audience  to  the  anomaly  of  the  use  of  the  same 
by-laws  as  to  air  space  and  ventilation  for  cow- 
houses situate  in  the  slums  of  a  city  and  for  those 
on  the  bleak  Derbyshire  and  Y'orkshire  hills.  He 
said  the  pigeon  cote  was  not  now  obtaining  the 
attention  it  deserved,  and  that  where  a  large  cote 
was  found  upon  a  17th-century  homestead,  that 
homestead  would  probablj'  prove  to  have  been  the 
manor  house,  and  gave  as  examples  of  this 
Kimberworth,  The  Grange,  Hesley  Hall,  Hands- 
worth,  &c.  He  wound  up  his  lecture  with  a 
description  of  fox-earths  constructed  by  him  in 
the  Treeton  Woods  for  the  protection  of  vixens 
and  their  cubs. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  E.  Holmes, 
H.  L.  Paterson,  and  others,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  for  his 
address  and  lecture. 


THE    NEW    GAIETY". 

THE  private  view  of  the  New  Gaiety  Theatre 
at  the  corner  of  the  Strand  and  the  western 
arm  of  Aldwjch.  and  which  is  to  be  opened  next 
week,  took  place  on  Tuesday.  The  London 
County  Council  in  acquiring  the  old  Gaiety 
premises   granted  the  proprietors  a  lease  at  the 


rent  paid  for  the  old  theatre,  for  fifty  years,  of 
the  adjoining  area  now  buUt  upon. 

The  new  site  allotted  consists  of  12,800  square 
feet,  as  against  about  11, '200  square  feet  uppn 
which  the  old  theatre  stood,  and  h  is  a  frontage  of 
about  J'tt.  Gin.  to  the  Strand,  a  corner  fronta-je 
of  40ft.  and  a  frontage  of  138ft.  Gin.  to  Aldwych, 
both  of  these  thoroughfares  at  this  point  being 
100ft.  in  width. 

In  sett'ing  the  question  of  reinstatement  with  , 
the  Council,  a  sum  of  money  was  agreed  upon  ! 
(£.30,000)  as  the  "minimum"  to  be  expended 
in  covering  the  site,  and  a  suoa  beyond 
this  by  way  of  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance. Designs  were  prepared  and  wire  part 
of  the  agreement  as  a  "  type  "  contemplated 
by  the  parties  in  entering  in'o  a  contract ;  but  a 
special  provision  was  made  whereby  the  Council, 
.should  they  desire  a  building  of  a  mcr;  ornate  or 
costly  character  and  design,  should  pay  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  such  more  ornate 
design  and  the  "  type  "  design.  The  perspective 
of  the  original  or  "  type  "  design,  which  was  on 
the  line  in  the  Academy  in  1901,  was  intended  to 
he  carried  out  in  red  brick  and  Portland  stone. 
It  was  then  found  that  the  theatre  could  not, 
with  advantage,  be  carried  up  to  the  full  height 
of  soft,  as  permitted  by  the  Building  Act,  as  this 
great  height  was  unnecessary,  and  the  adjoining 
New  Gaiety  Restaurant  and  Hotel  (also  being  re- 
instated) would,  for  obvious  reasons,  take  advan- 
tage of  such  maximum  height.  The  Council  were 
of  opinion  that  the  differences  in  the  heights  of 
the  two  structures  was  not  desirable,  and  were 
further  of  opinion  that  the  ma'erial  for  the  ex- 
terior should  be  of  a  more  costly  character,  and 
the  design  more  elaborate  and  ornate,  and  the 
architects  were  instructed  to  send  in  an  amended 
design  This  was  done,  but  prior  to  this  eight 
suggestions  by  as  many  architects  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  at  i's  invitation  for  the 
general  treatment  of  the  elevation  upon  the 
Strand  Improvement,  leading  to  a  deadlock, 
which  was  ultimately  solved  by  Mr.  R.  Norman 
Sh'iw,  R.A.,  being  approached  by  the  architects, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  prepared  sketch  designs  for  the  exterior 
which  were  acceptable  to  the  Council,  and  from 
which  the  architects  prepared  the  working  draw- 
ings of  the  exterior  as  now  executed.  Mr.  Runtz's 
original  design  was  illustrated  by  two  large  per- 
spectives in  our  issues  of  Aug.  '23  and  30,  1901, 
and  the  revised  design,  as  now  carried  out  with 
certain  modifications  by  a  double-page  perspective 
and  two  plans  in  the  Building  News  for  Sep- 
tember 26,  1902. 

The    disposition    of    the    site,    with    its   two 
frontages  diverging  from   the  important  circular 
corner,    has    naturally   influenced    the    internal 
planning  of  the  building.     The  position  for  the 
chief  entrance  was  necessarily  at  the  junction  t£ 
the  improved  Strand  and  the  new  Aldwych,  and 
gave  the  cue  to  the  general  internal  arrangement, 
suggesting  a  symmetry  of  plan  as  regards  exits 
and  entrances  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
main  entrance.     This,  together  with  the  circular 
treatment  of  the  crush-room  and    fojer  at  the 
angle,   bee. me    the    guiding    nrinc'ples   in   the 
planning    of    this    theatre.     Entered   under  the 
dome,  which  is  about  to  be  erected  at  the  corner, 
is    a    circular     columniated     crush-room,    with 
retiring  rooms  and  box  office,  from  which  stair- 
cases   lead    right    and    left    up    to    the    grand 
circle     back.       This     again     leads     one     right 
and     one     left     for     the      full     width     of    the 
tier,  with    three     entrances    thereto    and   down 
both    siJes     of    it,    with     additional    entrances 
at   the   bottom,    and   midwaj-  between  them  on 
either  side  an  extra  exit  on  to  the   stre  t,  which 
obviates    the  necessity   of    passing   through   the 
crush-room   in   the  event  of  a  panic.     This  ar- 
rangement obtains  practically  in  all  parts  of  the 
house.     Below  the  crush-room  is  the  stalls  saloon, 
and  above  it  are  the  saloons  to  the  grand  circle, 
balcony, and  gallery,  all  following  the  lines  of  the 
crush-room    and   circular    or   oval   in   plsn.     A 
special  feature  has  he^n  made  of  private  retiring- 
rooms  or  lounges  to  the  private  boxes  of  the  stalls 
and  grand  circle  tiers :  those  to  the  lat  er  on  the 
<  l.P.  side  become  the  Royal  retiring  rooms,  with 
a   separate    entrance    from    Aldwych,    and    with 
private  and  separate  accommodation.     The  ranges 
of  boxes  and  the  adjoining  retiring  rooms  can  be 
respectively    thrown     into    one    at    wi  1.      The 
entrances  and  exits  to  the  parts  other  than  the 
stal's  and   grand  circle    are    alternately   in  the 
Strand  and  Aldwych.     On  the  north  side  is  pro- 
vided a  convenient  and  commodious  suite  of  offices 
for  the  use  of  the  management.     The  open  colon- 
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nade  or  loggia  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  main 
fa(,'adee  is  approached  by  two  staircases  from  the 
gallery  level.  The  theatre  is  a  "  three-tier 
house,"  and  the  seating  accommodation  is  ap- 
-proximately  as  follows  :  Gallery  400,  upper  circle 
260,  dress  circle  172,  stalls  HG,  pit  300,  private 
boxes  48  ;  totnl  1,326.  The  principal  dimensions 
are  as  follows  :  Audit.'rium,  60  t.  by  64ft.  deep  ; 
proicenium,  30ft.  wide  by  36ft.  6in.  high. 

Behind  the  proscenium  is  a  stage,  40ft.  deep, 
and  of  an  average  width  of  SOft.,  with  a  m-^zza- 
nine  fbor  and  cellar  below.  Right  and  left  to 
the  8trand  and  Aldwych  are  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  6tage  fxit  and  entrance,  and  the  dressing- 
rooms,  numbering  twenty -nine  in  all.  The  flies 
are  provided  with  a  separate  gallery  for  the 
convenience  of  the  electric'an  managing  the 
special  lightiog  effects  and  limes.  The  gridiron 
is  of  more  than  usual  working  capacity  ;  it  is 
70  ft   above  the  stage. 

The  simple  proportions  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sincB  of  the  Floren'iue  School  have  supplitd  the 
motif  of  the  external  treatment,  relief  for  the 
large  wall  spaces  being  sought  in  the  large 
circular-headed  windows  and  niches  wiih  their 
pilasters  and  pediments.  The  masaiveness  of  the 
treatment  is  irowned  by  the  open  order  of  coupled 
Ionic  columns,  entablature  and  balustrade.  But 
the  most  stiiking  feature  will  be  the  large  dome, 
40ft.  in  diameter  and  90ft.  above  pavement  level, 
now  about  to  be  begun,  supported  by  seven  pairs 
of  consoles,  and  surmounted  by  a  winged  female 
figure  17ft.  in  height.  It  is  anticipated  the 
dome  and  surmounting  figure  will  be  complete 
by  the  end  of  November.  The  whole  ■of  the 
facades  are  executed  in  Port'and  stone,  with 
bands  of  Verde  Antique  marble.  The  internal 
dome  will  be  construoted  of  steel  and  concrete. 
The  external  dome  will  be  built  up  in  steel  and 
■wood,  and  covered  with  copper.  The  crowning 
figure  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Hibbert  Binney. 
A  new  feature,  not  shown  on  our  perspective 
published  in  September,  1  y02,  is  a  covered  shelter 
of  iron  and  glass,  forming  the  approach  to  the 
m-iin  entrance  at  the  angle  of  Aldwych  and  the 
Strand. 
•  _  The  whole  of  the  construction  is  as  fireproof  as 
is  practically  possible,  and  generally  con^sts  of 
cement,  greystone  and  blue  lias  lime,  brickwork 
and  steel,  and  concrete  floors  and  roof.  The  floors 
are  almost  exclusively  finished  in  cement,  and 
the  roo's  of  auditorium  with  a  double  layer  of 
asphalte.  The  steps  throughout  are  granolithic. 
Scagliola  is  employed  in  the  columns  of  the  crush- 
room  and  foyer,  with  modelled  caps  and  bases  in 
plaster.  The  constructional  steelwork  of  the 
tiers,  roofs,  and  dome  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Dennett  and  Ingle,  engineers.  The 
circles  are  constructed  in  steel  and  concrete 
throughout,  and  so  designed  as  to  carry  from 
■wall  to  wall  of  the  auditorium  without  inter- 
mediate supports.  The  main  girders  of  the  circle 
vary  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  in  depth,  and  support 
lighter  shaped  girders,  through  which  cantilevers 
project  12ft.  to  15ft.  to  the  front  of  the  circles. 
The  cintilevers  are  built  up  with  steel  plates 
and  angles,  and  the  larger  ones  have  a  depth 
of  2ft.  at  the  fulcrum.  The  total  weight  of 
the  three  circles  when  fully  loaded  is  estimated  at 
about  350  tons,  and  this  weight  is  transmitted  to 
the  foundations  partly  by  the  brick  walls  and  partly 
by  cast-iron  and  s'.eel  stanchions  imbedded  in  the 
brickwork.  The  stepped  surface  of  circles  is 
formed  in  concrete  upon  steel  brarer.s  spaced 
irom  2ft.  to  3ft.  apart,  and  the  ceilings  .are  con- 
stoucted  with  metal  lathing  suspended  below  the 
girders  and  cantilevers,  and  at  such  a  level  as  to 
permit  of  an  unbroken  soffit  and  a  c'e.ir  height 
of  not  less  than  8ft.  from  circle  to  ceiling.  The 
large  dome  is  placed  partly  over  the  auditorium, 
Mid  18  carried  upon  steel  girders  at  the  roof  level. 
The  two  main  girders  support  loads  of  200  tons 
and  120  tons  respectively.  The  ends  of  the  larger 
of  the  two  girders  come  over  openings  in  the 
auditorium  walls,  and  are  supported  by  twin 
riveted  girders,  and  the  weight  is  eventually 
transmitted  to  the  foundations  by  means  of  cast- 
iron  stanchions  built  in  the  walls.  The  total 
weight  of  the  tower  portion  of  the  building  at 
its  base  is  estimated  to  be  .about  1.700  tous, 
inclusive  of  the  loads  supported  upon  girders  and 
stanchions. 

To  copo  with  an  outbreak  of  fire  a  complete 
system  of  high-pressure  fire  mains  and  hydrants 
IB  installed.  In  addition  to  this  the  proscenium 
IS  fitted  with  double  thickness  asbestos  fire- 
resistmg  curtain,  with  patent  slip  gear  at  the 
stage  level  and  at  the  stage  door,  as  demanded  by 
the  London  County  Council,  as  weU  as  the  usual 


raising  and  lowering  gear  and  counterbalance 
weights.  Pro\ision  is  also  made  for  cooling  the 
curtain  by  means  of  a  specially  -designed  sprinkler. 
The  sanitary  appliances  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  Ltd.  The  method  of 
ventilation  is  by  the  propulsion  system,  and  the 
ventilating  and  heating  arrangements  by  Messrs. 
James  Stott  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  in  combination. 
In  designing  the  eleetric-light  installation,  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  minimise  the  risk  of 
a  total  extinction  through  the  failure  of  supply. 
The  two-circuit  system  has  been  installed  through- 
out the  theatre,  in  the  au-^itorium.  passages,  en- 
trances, and  exits,  the  lamps  being  installed 
alternately  on  two  circuits,  connected  to  two 
absolutely  independent  sources  of  supply.  \<i  a 
further  means  of  protection,  a  number  of  "  police 
lights"  are  being  installed,  and  connected  to  a 
third  independent  system  of  supply. 

As  to  decorative  treatment,  the  auditorium  is 
flanked  with  twelve  private  boxes,  with  arched 
loggia  over,  forming  also  a  constructional  feature 
in  carrjing  the  novel  vaulted  ceiling  with  its 
squinch  arch  treatment,  trumpet-like  in  general 
formation  for  acoustic  purposes,  and  embellished 
with  winged  figures  and  modelling  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Neatby,  and  three  decorative  tympanum  panels 
in  oils  by  Mr.  Charles  Buchel,  representing 
Aladdin  journeying  with  his  retinue  from  his  old 
to  his  new  palace.  Upon  either  side  of  this 
arched  opening  and  in  the  spandrels  are  two 
niches  containing  figure-subjects  of  Music  and 
Dincing  by  Mr.  Hibbert  Binney.  The  boxes  are 
divided  with  pilasters  and  columns,  in  front  of 
which  are  conventional  figures  bearing  electric- 
light  garlands.  The  ceiling  over  the  auditorium 
is  fan-shaped,  with  the  divisions  embellished  with 
shells,  m.isks,  and  swa^s.  The  circle  fronts  are 
of  modelled  plaster,  principally  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb.  The  mural  decorations  consist  of  a 
material  by  Rottmans,  having  a  groundwork  of 
old  rose,  with  a  raised  art  nouveau  designed  in 
gold,  cerulean  blue.  Hooker's  green,  and  per- 
manent red  being  sparingly  introduced.  The 
decorative  plasterwoik  throughout  is  by  Messrs. 
George  .Tackson  and  Sons,  of  Ilathbone-place, 
W.  The  crush-room  is  in  the  Georgian  style, 
with  marble  columns,  bronze  caps  and  bases, 
supporting  a  modelled  entablature  and  frieze ; 
the  floor  is  of  marble  mosaic.  The  foyer 
is  treated  in  hardwood,  the  panels  being  occu- 
pied by  full-length  portraits  of  five  Gaiety 
favourites  :  Nelly  Farren,  Kate  Yaughan,  Letty 
Lind,  Sylvia  Grey,  ind  Ellaline  Terriss.  The 
fiieze  above  is  richly  gilded,  and  the  modelled 
ceiling  entirely  in  ivory  white.  The  gallery 
saloon  is  decorated  in  prevailing  tints  of  white. 
The  whole  of  the  decorations  of  the  building 
have  been  carried  (ut  by  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  in 
accordance  with  the  specification  of  the  architects. 
All  the  doors  throughout  the  building  are  fitted 
with  the  well-known  and  convenient  Yale  locks. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Ernest  Runtz  and 
George  McLean  Ford,  and  in  addition  to  the 
general  structure,  the  whole  of  the  decorative 
work  and  upholstery  is  from  their  designs.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Henry  Lovatt,  of  London  and 
Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Lovatt's  foreman  on  the 
job  is  Mr.  Bassett.  The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  D. 
Davies,  who  occupied  a  similar  position  at  the 
Adelphi,  ApoUo,  and  Wyndham's  Theatres. 


IRONMONGERY    AND    ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES. 

THE  well-known  firm  of  tool,  machine,  and 
hardware  merchant',  Messrs.  R  Melhuish, 
Sons,  and  Co.,  84,  85,  and  87,  Fetter-lane, 
Holborn-circus,  have  just  issued  a  revised  and 
extended  edition  of  the  ironmongery  sec  ion  of 
their  catalogue,  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  quality  of  the  goodt  and  the  exceptional 
terms  a':  whxh  they  are  offered.  The  scale  of 
prices  very  favourably  compares  with  any  whole- 
sale houe  in  the  country.  We  can  only  glance 
at  the  well-illustrated  pages  of  th's  catalogue,  in 
which  the  architect  and  builder  wi'l  find  every 
variety  of  ironmonger}'  and  el-  ctrical  supplies 
they  may  require.  The  suites  of  polished  brass 
door  furniture  for  outside  and  inside  use  are  of 
good  design,  and  suitable  to  every  style  of 
building.  Each  article  his  its  price  affixed. 
Several  very  tasteful  designs  are  shown  for  finger- 
plates, Pitt's  mortise  furniture,  door-knockers 
and  handles,  letter-plates.  The  door  handles 
are  in  great  variety  of  shape.  Pages  follow 
illustrative  of  brass  and  iron  French  window 
bolls,  door  chains,  night  bolts,  Norfolk  latche", 
sash  lifts,  lever  handles,  and  other  appliances  for 


doors.  We  draw  attention  to  some  excellent  brass 
casement  fasteners  and  stays  on  pp.  26,  27  ;  also 
brass  butt  hinges  and  hooks  for  various  purposes. 
The  brass  sash  fasteners  and  door-,springs  are  very 
complete.  Rim,  mortise,  and  other  locks  illus- 
trate every  improved  make,  from  the  6in. 
japiinned  steel-case  two-bolt  lock  to  Bin. 
"Scotch  spring  palace-motion  two-brass  bolt  " 
mortise  locks  and  Yale  mortise  front-door  locks. 
Shop-door  latches  is  another  speciality.  Stable 
fittings,  including  stall  and  loose-box  divisions, 
harness  brackets,  ire,  catt-iron  manger  sets,  gut- 
ters; ventilators,  including  Boyle's  "air-pump" 
appliances,  &c.,  form  a  section  ;  another  section  is 
devoted  to  all  the  latest  cookers,  gas  grillers, 
r.adiating  stoves,  heating  stoves,  kitcheners,  and 
grates  of  every  approved  type  ;  mantel  registers 
— some  of  these  are  origin.al  in  design.  The 
electric  appliances,  bells,  switches,  pushes,  bell 
fittings,  i-c,  are  comprehensive,  and  include 
every  requirement.  The  diagrams  illustrating 
connections  for  bell  indicator  circuit,  p.  270,  &c., 
will  be  found  useful :  direct-working  telephones, 
with  diagrams  of  connections,  will  be  found  of 
much  use  in  specifying  and  fitting,  and  the 
electric-light  fittings  comprise  many  elegant 
designs  for  ceiling  fittings,  drop  lights,  and 
pendants  and  brackets.  Other  sections  of  the 
catalogue  are  devoted  to  rain-water  goods,  gas- 
fittings,  and  sundry  other  details  of  general  iron- 
mongery. The  catalogue  is  well  printed  and 
profusely  illustrated,  and  every  article  is  priced. 


THE  R.I.B.A.  STANDARD  SIZE  OF  BRICKS. 

THE  following  standard  has  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  Institute  and  the  Brick  Mikers' 
Association,  and  has  been  drafted  in  consultation 
with  these  bodies  and  representatives  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  ordered  to 
come  into  force  on  May  1,  1904. 

The  council  recommend  that  members  should 
insert  this  standard  in  their  specifications  under 
the  title  of  "The  R.I.B.A.  Standard  Size  of 
Bricks." 

1 .  The  length  of  the  brick  should  be  double  the 
width,  plus  the  thickness  of  one  vertical  joint. 

2.  Brickwork  shou'd  measure  four  courses  of 
bricks  and  four  joints  to  a  foot. 

Joints  should  be  jin.  thick  and  an  extra  "i^;, 
making  ,'8  for  the  bed  joints  to  cover  irregularities 
in  the  bricks.  This  gives  a  standard  length  of 
9|in.  centre  to  centre  of  join's. 

The  bricks,  laid  dry,  to  be  measured  in  the 
following  manner : — 

A.  Eight  stretchers  laid  square  end  and  splay 
end  in  contact  in  a  straight  line  to  measure  72in. 

B.  Eight  headers  laid  side  to  side,  frog  up- 
wards, in  a  straight  line  to  measure  35in. 

C.  Eight  bricks,  the  first  brick  frog  downwards 
and  then  alternately  frog  to  frog  and  back  to 
back,  to  measure  21iin. 

A  margin  of  one  inch  less  will  be  allowed  as  to 
A,  and  a  half-inch  less  as  to  B  and  C. 

This  is  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  walling-bricks, 
both  machine  .ind  hand-made. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FLOW  OF 
WATER  IN  PIPES. 

LN  a  paper  recent'y  read  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  by  Augustus  V. 
Saph,  Assoc. Am. Soc.C.E.,  and  Ernest  W. 
Schoder,  jun.,  Am. Soc.C.E.,  the  authors  sTiow 
that  experiments  confirm  the  law  of  variation  of 
resistance  proportionate  to  the  power  1'75  of  the 
mean  velocity.  These  were  for  brass  pipes  of 
small  diameter.  The  authors  find  for  galvanised 
pipes  a  variation  proportional  to  the  power  1'90 
(about)  of  the  velocity,  indicating  that  the 
exponent  of  V  varies  with  the  interior  surface  of 
pipe.  Mr.  Flamant,  in  the  discussion,  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  make  experiments 
with  pipes  of  different  materials  such  as  glass, 
earthenware,  wood,  wrought  iron,  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  the  surface,  or  of  an  interior  coating 
of  paint  or  tar.  The  experiments  made  by 
the  authors  of  the  paper  also  showed  the 
effect  of  temperature  on  small  pipes.  The 
confirmation  of  the  increase  of  flow  with 
the  temperature  for  small  pipes  is  of  value. 
Mr.  Mills,  another  authority,  observes,  "The 
effect  of  temperature  upon  the  flow  of  water  in 
pipes  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge.  .  . 
The  most  interesting  series  of  experiments, 
because  it  gives  the  slopes  for  both  high  and  low 
temperatures     through    the    greatest    range    of 
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velocities,  is  that  upon  the  smallest  brass  pipe 
•which  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
With  temperatures  of  water  near  70°  Fahr.,  the 
slope  varies  nearly  with  the  first  power  of  tho 
velocity,  being  contained  between  S  =  0'1'2'd  ^ 
and  S  =  0-13S  V  for  all  velocities  given  up  to 
V  =  2'309ft.  per  second.  Above  this  velocity 
the  slope  increases  much  more  rapidly.  T'pon 
reaching  a  velocity  of  3-3ft.  per  second,  the  slopes 
come  into  line  with  those  of  higher  velocities, 
which  vary  with  a  power  of  the  velocity  some- 
what less  than  the  second  power,  being  with 
the  very  smooth  pipe  near  the  1-75  power 
.  .  .  .  with  small  velocities  and  the  water 
having  the  lower  temperature  has  the  greater 
slope,  but  during  the  rapid  increase  that 
follows,  the  warm  water  being  less  viscous  and 
more  mobile,  makes  this  change  at  smaller 
velocities  than  the  colder  water,  and  the  slope  for 
"b"  is  greater  than  the  slope  for  70",  and  both 
become  greater  than  that  for  38-5'."  These 
experiments  are  useful  as  showing  that  the 
"principal  effect  of  temperature  is  upon  that 
-resistance  of  motion  due  to  cohesion  and  adhesion 
■which  varies  with  the  first  power  of  this  velocity." 
JIanv  other  writers  discourse  on  the  subject, 
which  has  a  practical  interest  for  hydraulicians, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  lliat  few  large  pipes 
have  such  smooth  surfaces  as  the  small  brass  ones 
used  in  the  experiments.  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  make  an  allowance  for  this  difference. 
The  experiments  also  show  the  usele=sness  of 
relying  on  one  formula  as  applicable  to  all  the 
conditions  found  to  exist  in  practice.  We  refer 
those  interested  in  the  discussion  to  the  report  on 
the  rioecedmiis  c£  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  September. 


OBITUARY. 


THE   HALLS  OF  TARA. 


THE  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ire- 
land refer    in   their    annual  report  to  the 
excavations  at  Tara.     These  excavations,   they 
remark,  now  happily  suspended,  or  come  to  an 
end,  have  been  the  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the 
public,   as  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of 
questions   on   the   subject  put   in   the  House  of 
Commons  for  some  time  past.     The  earthworks 
at  Tara,    constituting  the  only   remains   of  the 
Royal    residence    once   occupying   the    hill,  are 
among  the  structures  scheduled  to  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Protection  Act  1882.   The  legal  effect 
of   scheduling   is   to   give  the   Board  of   Works 
certain    very   limited    powers    for  preservation. 
When  a  monument  is  scheduled  the  Board  have 
power  to  prosecute,  for  injury  or  disfigurement 
of  the  ruin,  all  persons  other  than  the  owner,  or 
anyone  acting  on  h's  behalf  and  with  his  authority. 
As  against  the  owner  and  any  person  acting  by 
his  direction,  "scheduling"  gives  the  Board  no 
remedy,    and  provides  no   means  for  protection 
of    the    monument    against    injury.      The    Act 
enables   the   owner    to   vest   the   custody  of  the 
monument  in  the  Board,  and  where  this  step  is 
taken    we  are  clothed   with  powers  against  the 
owner   and    his  clients    similar   to   those  which 
the    mere    "  scheduling  "    gives    against   other 
persons.     The    question    of   vesting  the  custody 
of    the     Tara     mounds     has    been    the    subject 
of  correspondence,  but  the  owners  have  not  seen 
their  way  to  vest,   and  our   powers   are   conse- 
quently confined  to  those  which  result  from  the 
"scheduling"  of  the  monument.  In  June,  1899, 
excavations  were  commenced  on  a  portion  of  the 
hill  within  the  scheduled  area.     The  excavations 
were  undertaken  by  some  parties  with  the  con- 
sent and  authorisation  of  the  owner  of  the  portion 
referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant.     No  opposition  to  the  work  was 
made  by  the  then  occupying  tenant.     On  ascer- 
tainment of  all  the  circumstances,  we  recognised 
that  we  were  powerless  to  interfere  by  legal  pro- 
cess, and  necessarily  confined  our  action  to  an 
endeavour,  which  was  unsuccessful,  to  secure  by 
persuasions  the  ceseation  of  the  excavations.  The 
excavations  continued  during   the    summer,  and 
were  renewed  in  the  spring  of  1901  to  a  limited 
extent.     In  December  of  that  year  the  tenancy  of 
the  farm  on  which  the  excavations  had  been  made 
was  sold,  and,  in  consequence  of  representations 
made  to  the  purchaser  by  our  inspector  of  national 
and  ancient  monuments  and  others,  he  interposed 
to  prevent  further  defacement.     Some  small  ex- 
cavation was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1902, 
but  stopped  at  the  instance  of  the  tenant.     The 
holding  has  again  changed  hands.     Earl  Russell, 
who  owns  a  portion  of  the  hill,  has  evinced  deep 
interest  in  the  conservation  of  the  mounds  on  his 
land,  and  they  are  preserved  intact. 


Mb.  John  C.\llcott  Horsley,  R.A.,  died  at 
his  Kensington  residence  on  Monday  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Horsley,  the  musician,  and  a  grandnephew  of 
Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  the  eminent  painter. 
In  the  early  twenties  his  first  picture  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy.  This  was  "  The  Pride 
of  the  Village,"  now  ia  the  Vernon  Collection. 
This  was  followed  by  a  long  series,  and  for  many 
years  his  contributions  were  a  notable  feature  at 
the  annual  exhibitions.  In  1843  his  cartoon  of 
"St.  Augustine  Preaching"  gained  at  West- 
minster Hall  one  of  three  prizes,  in  the  second 
rank,  of  £200,  and  in  a  competition  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  obtained  by  his  two  small  frescoes  a 
place  among  the  six  painters  commissioned  to 
execute  further  samples  for  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster. That  of  1S45,  for  "Religion,"  was 
approved,  and  the  subject  was  executed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  well-intentioned  protests 
against  representations  of  the  nude  figure  attracted 
much  public  notice.  In  1S82  Mr.  Horsley,  who 
had  been  a  full  Academician  since  1865,  was 
elected  a  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he 
was  for  many  years  active  in  bringing  together 
the  annual  winter  collection  of  Old  Masters  at 
Burlington  House.  On  attaining  his  eightieth 
year  iMr.  Horsley  resigned  his  position^  of 
treasurer,  and  joined  the  list  of  "  Retired 
Academicians."  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  is  his  son. 

The  death  is  announced  at  the  age  of  63  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Yov.NG,  M.S. A.,  of  Cireymouth, 
New  Zealand,  who  was  a  native  of  Camberwell. 
He  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1863,  and  to  the  West 
Coast  in  186.5  to  join  his  brother,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Young  (now  of  Westport),  who  had  arrived  a 
few  months  earlier.  Until  1873  the  brothers  re- 
mained on  the  goldfields,  mining  and  practising 
their  profession.  As  architects  they  designed  the 
Oreymouth,  Hokitika,  and  other  large  public 
schools  and  ecclesiastical  buildings,  including 
Trinity  Church,  Greymouth.  For  a  couple  of 
years  Jlr.  H.  W.  Young  had  been  in  Wanganui ; 
but  in  1886  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  chief 
assistant  engineer  in  the  colony  for  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  which  he  held  for  ten  years. 
Since  1896  Mr.  Young  has  been  in  private  practice 
as  engineer  and  architect,  and  in  both  capacities 
was  associated  with  nearly  every  important  work 
or  building  on  the  coast!  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Society  of  Architects,  having 
been  elected  in  1881.  Mr.  Y'oung  was  a  cousin 
of  the  Right  Hon.  .Toseph  Cliamberlain,  his  mother 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mother  being  sisters. 


PBOFESSIONAI.   AND   TBADH 
SOCIETIES. 

LivEUPOoL  Architectural  Society. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  society  held  in  the  Free  Library. 
William  Brown-street,  on  Monday  evening,  Mr. 
Peter  Cowell,  librarian,  read  a  paper  on  "Venice." 
A  number  of  lantern  slides  were  exhibited,  and 
the  address  dealt  with  the  beauties  of  Venice  from 
an  architectural  point  of  liew.  (.»n  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Rees,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grayson,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Ciwell.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  WoolfaU. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Cor- 
poration the  Finance  Committee  were  directed 
to  take  steps  to  borrow  £50,170  in  respect  of  the 
erection  of  a  quarter  sessions  and  police  court,  fire 
station,  ka.,  for  which  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
White  has  been  accepted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  an 
inquiry  was  conducted  by  Major  C.  E.  Norton,  R.E., 
at  the  CouncU  Chamber,  Benwell,  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  the  Benwell  and  Fenham 
Urban  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  a 
further  sum  of  £3,100  for  works  of  sewerage.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Taylor,  of  Newcastle,  the  engineer,  explained 
the  plana. 

The  Earl  of  Lathom,  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  West  Lancashire,  recently  laid,  with  Masonic 
honours,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  in 
the  village  of  Newchurch,  near  Warrington.  The 
new  building  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  parish 
church,  which  was  burned  down  in  April.  In  that 
church  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood,  who  attempted 
to  steal  the  Crown  jewels  from  the  Tower  of 
London,  was  married  250  years  ago.  The  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  announced  that  £6,000  of  the  sum  of 
£7,(100  required  for  the  new  building  had  already 
been  subscribed.  _^ 

The  parish  church  of  AUington,  Kent,  has  been 
reopened  after  the  completion  of  mural  decoration 
in  the  chancel  and  Lady-chapel,  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  Gray. 

Whitby  Urban  District  Council  have  decided  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their 
sanction  to  the  raising  of  a  further  electric  lighting 
loan  of  £5,000  for  the  extension  of  cables  dud 
additional  plant,  in  connection  with  the  electric 
light  undertaking. 

There  are  immense  forests  of  Aleppo  pines  in 
Algeria,  which  have  up  to  now  been  considered  of 
little  value.  The  suitability  of  this  wood  for  road 
pavin"  and  for  timbers  for  mines  and  telegraph 
posts  may  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
these  forests. 


CHIPS. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  on  the  site  of  the  disused 
Malone  Felt  Works  at  Belfast  a  People's  Palace,  at 
a  cost  of  £  12,000.  The  hon.  secretary  and  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  W.  Roome,  M.E.LA.I.,  M.S.A.,  of  that 
city. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  King's  Sanatorium 
for  Consumptives  at  Lords  Common,  near  Midhurst, 
will  be  laid  on  Nov.  3  by  the  King. 

A  practical  proof  of  the  interest  taken  by  Lord 
Curzon  in  the  restoration  of  cncient  monuments  is 
the  grant-in-aid  of  R3.U,372  just  sanctioned  from 
Imperial  revenues  for  archajological  work  in  Bengal. 
Ihe  grant  is  intended  for  repairs  to  the  tomb  of 
Buktiar  Khan  near  Chanpur,  Shahabad,  for  repairs 
to  the  ancient  remains  at  Pandua  and  Tribeni  in 
Hooghly,  and  for  re-erecting  the  broken  Asoka 
pillar  at  Rampurwa  in  Champaran. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  waterworks  com- 
mittee, the  corporation  of  Manchester  will  seek 
powers  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  construct 
a  reservoir  105  acres  in  extent  at  Heaton,  of  which 
area  15  acres  will  be  taken  out  of  the  public 
recreation- ground  known  as  Heaton  Park. 

A  great  canalisation  scheme  is  being  initiated  in 
the  Midlands  by  which  it  is  intended  to  link  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  with  the  Potteries,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Birmingham.  A  surveying  party  are 
making  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  levels  with 
a  view  to  the  launching  of  the  scheme  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months. 

The  central  tower  of  Truro  Cathedral  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  November  or  the  early 
week  of  the  closing  month  of  the  year. 

Torquay  Town  Council,  at  a  special  meeting, 
have  decided  by  26  votes  to  3  to  accept  proposals  by 
the  Dolter  Electric  Traction  Company  for  the 
installation  and  maintenance  by  the  company  of 
electric  tramways  in  the  town.  The  system  to  be 
adopted  is  that  of  surface  contact.  The  power  mam 
is  underground,  being  connected  with  the  surface 
every  few  yards,  and  the  tram  picks  up  the  current 
by  mean  of  a  skate,  which  touches  the  studs  con- 
nected with  the  main,  and  thus  transmits  the  power 
to  the  tram  motors. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bucknell,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  hasheld  an  inquiry  at  Oasett,  into 
an  application  of  the  corporation  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £1,200  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Church- 
street  and  £3,750  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  refuse 
destructor,  £210  for  a  cart  shed  and  mortuary  on 
land  in  Ilingworth-street,  and  £700  for  a  contribu- 
tion towards  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  over 
the  River  Calder  at  Healey. 

A  Primitive  Methodist  church  and  schools  in 
Harehills- avenue,  Leeds,  built  at  a  cost  of  £6  500, 
were  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  The  church,  d«9'R°ea 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dinsley,  of  Chorley,  and  budtby  Mr. 
Walter  LoUey,  of  Leeds,  is  cruciform  in  plan  and  in 
the  Gothic  style.  With  the  exception  of  a  smaU 
"allery,  the  seating  accommodation  is  on  the  grouna 
floor.  The  rostrum  faces  the  main  entrance,  and 
behind  it  is  the  orchestra.  There  is  accommodation 
for  a  congregation  of  550.  The  windows,  glazed 
with  lead  lights,  have  been  specially  designed.  Ihe 
roof  is  partially  open,  and  all  the  visible  tinibers 
are  stained  and  varnished.  The  internal  walls  have 
broad  dadoes.  There  are  electric  bghts  throughout, 
and  the  heating  is  by  hot  water.  The  school  will 
seat  300,  but  it  also  comprises  four  classrooms,  an 
infants'  room,  and  a  vestry. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  parishoners  of  St.  Petfir's 
Church,  Burnlev,  was  recently  held  to  consider 
proposed  alterations  at  the  church.  These  include 
the  taking  out  of  the  west  gallery,  the  erection  of  a 
clergy  vestry,  the  placing  of  the  baptistery  under  the 
tower,  and  the  installation  of  the  electric  light,  ict., 
estimated  to  cost  about  £4,000.  The  Bishop  (Dr. 
Hoskyns)  presided,  and  explained  that  there  was  a 
recommendation  from  the  church  olhcers  to  modJjy 
the  scheme  now  in  hand,  and  to  pull  down  tne 
south  gallery  and  extend  the  north  gallery  to  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  This  would  mean  a  net  loss 
of  76  sittings.  The  recommendation  was  adoptea, 
and  it  was  also  decided  to  remove  the  pulpit  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

Mr  W.  J.  Potter,  of  Ashford,  Kent,  has  been 
elected  district  surveyor  to  the  rural  district  council 
of  South  Stoneham,  Hants. 
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Bristol. — An  important  block  of  business 
premises  is  about  to  be  erected  in  College  Green. 
JMe.°3rs.  Wilkins  and  Sons,  the  contractors,  are 
already  demolishing  the  old  premises,  which  have 
stood  on  the  site  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
new  buildings  comprise  new  premises  for  Messi'S. 
Hughes  and  Son,  estate  agents,  and  an  extension 
of  Mr.  P.  E.  Gane's  furnishing  establishment. 
The  latter  will  be  treated  to  correspond  with  the 
present  front  of  Mr.  Gane's  central  block,  but  for 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Son's  frontage  a  design  has 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  La  Trobe  and  Weston, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bristol.  The  ground  floor,  of  red 
Swedish  granite,  treated  with  severe  simplicity, 
will  support  two  stories  of  plain  Bath  stone  lead- 
ing up  to  a  richly-ornamented  attic  story  sur- 
mounted by  a  carved  pediment.  Each  of  the  two 
stories  over  the  ground  floor  has  a  circular  bay 
window  in  the  centre,  with  small  windows  on 
each  side  :  between  these  will  be  a  panel  of  gold 
mosaic,  and  on  each  side  canopies  of  beaten 
copper- work.  Mr.  Gane's  new  premises  wiU 
comprise  on  each  of  the  four  floors  a  showroom, 
about  80ft.  in  length.  During  the  summer  Jlr. 
Gane  has  already  added  two  new  showrooms  in 
the  rear  of  College  Green  each  of  90ft.  by  23ft. 

GoLDEXACRE,  EiiiNBURCin. — St.  Serf's  Estab- 
lished Church,  Trinity  and  Ferron-ioad,  Golden- 
acre,  was  opened  on  Saturday.  It  will  hereafter 
be  completed  by  the  additions  of  another  transept 
and  the  chancel.  The  building  as  it  at  present 
stands  is  in  loth-century  style,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  with  side  aisles,  divided  by  red  polished 
stone  pillared  arches,  and  one  transept,  also  a 
temporary  chancel,  which  occupies  a  portion  of 
the  chancel  arch,  the  remainder  being  filled  in. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  circular  timbered,  resting 
on  the  pillared  arches,  the  principal  timbers  being 
supported  on  capped  corbelled  trusses.  The 
entrance  hall,  over  which  is  placed  a  loft  gallery 
facing  the  chancel,  is  divided  by  a  carved  and 
glazed  wooden  screen  from  the  church.  The 
exterior  of  the  church,  which  is  in  red  and  white 
stone,  is  heavily  buttressed,  and  pierced  by  many 
richly  foliated  tri-light  windows.  The  electric 
lighting  is  carried  out  on  modernised  JlediiBval 
line^.  Opal  open  cups  spring  from  black  sus- 
pended ring  girandoles,  which  enhances  the 
severe  style  of  the  building.  The  chair  sitting 
accommodation  is  for  over  600,  but  when  com- 
plete the  building  will  seat  about  1,000.  The 
church,  which  was  illustrated  in  our  isjue  of 
December  6,  laoi,  by  plan  and  perspectives  of 
exterior  and  interior,  has  been  erected  from 
designs  by  filr.  George  Watson,  Edinburgh,  whose 
design  was  selected  in  competition  by  the 
assessor,  Mr.  J.  MacVicar  Anderson,  of  London. 

Little  Ilford.  —  In  the  City  of  London 
Cemetery,  Little  Ilford,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Edwards,  the  chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee as  the  Burial  Board  for  the  City  of  London, 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  crematorium,  which 
will  be  erected  at  a  coat  of  £7,000.  The  design 
provides  for  a  hall  27ft.  in  length  by  2ift.  in 
width  for  the  mourners  to  assemble  in,  with  a 
large  waiting-room  adjacent  and  leading  from 
the  hall.  The  cremating  chamber  will  be  at  the 
rear  of  the  hall,  and  will  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  admit  of  two  cremating  furnaces  being 
erected.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is 
intended  to  erect  only  one  furnace,  the  flue  of 
which  will  be  carried  up  in  the  centre  of  a  tower 
about  80ft.  in  height.  The  design  cf  the  crema- 
torium is  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  intended  to 
harmonise  with  the  existing  chapels  and  buildings 
in  the  cemetery.  The  designs  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Ross,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  city  engineer, 
and  the  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  B.  E. 
■  Nightingale,  Albert  Works,  Albert  Embank- 
ment, S.E. 

London  Cointy  Council. — At  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  the  Council  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Bridges  Committee  to  accept  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Ileenan  and  Froude,  at  £15-1, o84,  for  the 
building  of  Yauxhall  Bridge,  and  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  of  London,  at 
£142,942.  It  is  to  be  r.'gretted  that  without  dis- 
cussion the  members  declined  to  alter  the  line  of 
the  Strand  frontage,  near  the  eastern  comer  of 
Aldwych,  as  suggested  by  the  Further  Strand 
Improvement  Committee.  It  was  reported  that 
the  annual  rental  value  of  the  sites  offered  for 
sale  by  auction  last  week  was,  as  regards  the 
Holborn  to  Strand  scheme,  £11,000  a  year. 

MiDDLESBKouoH.  —  On     Saturday     afternoon 


Lady  Constance  Emmott  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  (.'hurch  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels 
at  Middlesbrough.  The  sacred  building  is  being 
erected  in  Waterlco-road,  to  the  north  of  the 
Albert  Park,  in  one  of  the  portions  of  the  town 
which  has  sprung  up  with  such  rapidity  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan,  of  Middles- 
brough, is  the  architect  for  the  new  buiding,  the 
tender  for  the  erection  of  which  has  been  let 
to  Messrs.  Bastiman  Bros.,  of  Middlesbrough,  for 
£5,430;  but  the  fittings,  kc,  will  bring  up  the 
total  cost  of  the  undertaking  to  fully  £6,000. 
The  new  church  will  provide  seating  accommo- 
dation for  500  worshippers. 

OxroRD. — During  the   Long  Vacation  which 
ended   on   Friday   night    various   improvements 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  University  build- 
ings.    Magdalen  College  hall  has  now  the  new 
timber  roof  which  has  long  been  desired.     The 
work  has  cost  several  thousands  of  pounds,  which 
was  provided  by  a  former  Fellow  of  the  College, 
Mr.  H.  E.  F.  Gamsey,  who  unfortunately  died 
the  very  day  the  contractor  began.     The  plaster 
ceiling  which  has  been  removed  was  placed  in 
the  College  between  1790   and   1800  by  Wyatt. 
Designed  by  Mr.  G.  F.   Bodley,  R.A.,  the  new- 
timber  roof  is  of  the  Hat  pitch  which  was  common 
at  the  period  when  the  College  was  built.   AVhen 
the  plaster  was  removed  from  the  walls  at  the 
east  and  west  ends,  just  before  the  new  roof  was 
to  bo  erected,   indications  of  the  original  timber 
roof  were  discovered.    These  proved  that  the  new 
roof  is  a  fairly  exact  restoration  of  the  one  exist- 
ing at  the  end  of  the   15th  century.     A  window 
which  had  been  covered  in  at  the  east  end  of  the 
hall   was   discovered,    and    this    has    now   been 
restored   from   the   remains   of   the   tracery   and 
fiUea  with  stained  glass.     An    enlargement  has 
been  made  at  Somerville  College.     The  scheme 
includes  a  library  capable   of  containing  30,000 
volumes.      The     new    buildings    are    from    the 
designs  of  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,   and  are  in  the 
Renaissance   style.     In   the   centre    is   a  loggia, 
40ft.  long  by  13ft.  wide,  connecting  the  old  and 
the  new  buildings.     At   LTniversity  College,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Moore,   architect,    of   Oxford,    was  some 
time  ago  instructed  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the 
possibility  of  removing  the  plaster  vaulting  from 
the  College  dining-hall  to  allow  of  the  original 
roof  being  opened  out.     His  report  was  favour- 
able, and  the  work  is  being   carried   out.     The 
hall  is  also  being  extended  about  20ft.     A  new 
building  providing  twenty-four  additional  sets  of 
rooms  has  been  added  to  Hertford  College.  There 
has  been  a  great  extension  of   the  electric  light 
throughout  the  University,   and  the  illuminant 
has  now  been  instilled  at  Merton,  Queen's,  and 
Mansfield  Colleges,  Christ  Church  Hall,  and  Pem- 
bioke  College  Chapel. 


library  and  lounge  have  been  furnished  in  fumed 
oak  and  upholstered  in  antique  tapestry  with  a 
polished  block  floor.  (Jne  of  the  main  features 
of  the  building  is  the  "  Windle-Pilkington 
Hall,"  a  room  providing  seating  accommodation 
for  220  persons.  Several  tradesmen's  lock-up 
shops  have  been  constructed  beneath  the  associa- 
tion's rooms.  The  top  of  the  building  has  been 
formed  into  a  roof-garden  and  open  promenade, 
and  plants  and  shrubs  will  be  provided.  Seats 
are  also  provided,  and  a  view  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  districts  c.n  be  obtained.  The  total 
^.ost  has  been  about  £9,000,  whUe  the  furnishing 
has  taken  an  additional  £500. 

Southgate.  —  On  Saturday  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Palmer's  Green,  was  laid  by  ilr.  V.  E.  Walker. 
ill.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A.,  is  the  architect,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  build  the  chancel,  side-chapel, 
vestries,  and  two  bays  of  the  nave,  thus  providing 
accommodation  for  about  400  worshippers.  The 
cost  of  this  will  be  about  £9,000.  In  the  previous 
week  the  foundation-stone  of  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew  {to  take  the  place  of  a  worn-out  iron 
church)  was  laid  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish 
of  Southgate.  Three  bays  of  the  nave,  with 
accommodation  for  about  300  people,  are  being 
built.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  A.  R.  Barker 
and  Son.     The  total  cost  will  be  about  £3,500. 

Swansea. — The  new  harbour  offices  at  the 
corner  of  Adelaide-street  and  Somerset- place 
were    opened    by    the    mayor 


Salfokd. — -The  Countess  of  Aberdeen  opened 
on  Saturday  the  Girls'  Institute,  the  cost  of  which 
(about  £6,500,  exclusive  of  sile  and  fittings)  was 
defrayed  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  John  Harling. 
The  building  which  is  on  the  Regent  Road 
Barracks  site  facing  Huddart-street,  is  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  and  is  of  red  brick,  with  buff 
terracotta  dressings,  from  Northwich.  There  are 
a  restaurant,  a  gymnasium,  laundry,  washhouse, 
kitchen,  scuUery,  pantries,  and  a  cookery  class- 
room on  the  ground  floor.  Above  these  is  a  large 
assembly  hall,  with  ten  classrooms  opeting  from 
it.  The  committee-room  is  on  this  floor.  The 
hall  is  lighted  through  a  domed  lantern,  which 
forms  a  feature  of  the  building  both  internally 
and  externally.  The  institute  is  fitted  with  hot 
and  cold  water  supply,  hot-water  heating  appa- 
ratus, and  a  separate  system  for  steam  cooking, 
and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  There  is  a  house 
for  the  caretaker,  and  an  emergency  exit  has 
been  provided  in  case  of  panic.  The  architects 
were  Mr.  J.  Earnshaw  and  .Son,  Manchester, 
and  the  contractors  Messrs.  burgess  and  Gait,  of 
Ardwick,  Manchester. 

St.  Helens,  Lancs.  —  The  new  buildings 
erected  at  the  corner  of  North-road  and  Corpora- 
tion-street, St.  Helens,  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
St.  Helens  Young  Jlen's  Christian  Association, 
were  opened  on  Friday  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
G.C.M.G.  The  premises  have  been  erected  in 
the  Renaissance  style  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Briggs  and  Wolstenholme,   of  Liverpool 


the  mayor  last  week.  The 
buildings  are  faced  with  red  brick,  and  white 
stone  is  employed  for  dressings.  A  square  tower 
covered  by  a  dome  of  copper,  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  vane  representing  a  ship  of  antique  design, 
rises  near  the  angle.  The  upper  part  is  decor.ated 
with  sculptured  figures  representative  of  "Dis- 
covery," "Commerce,"  "Engineering,"  and 
"  Xavigation,"  and  the  pediments  of  the  buUd- 
ing  are  also  embellished  with  seated  female 
figures.  The  sculpture  and  carving  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Houghton,  of  Swansea,  and 
Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Cardiff.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Lloyd  Brothers,  of  Swansea,  who  have 
erected  the  buildings  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Seward,  F.R.I.B.A..  of  Cardiff.  Awing 
contains  further  oifices,  together  with  new 
premises  for  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank.  The 
chief  features  of  the  interior  are  the  range  of 
oftices  for  the  general  superintendent,  engineer, 
solicitor,  accountant,  &c.,  with  their  staffs,  and 
the  shipping  department.  The  approach  lobbies 
and  corridors  are  fitted  with  screens  in  teak.  On 
the  first  floor  is  the  board-room,  with  a  waggon- 
head  roof  containing  plaster  decoration,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  dado  of  polished  teak.  The 
windows  are  decorated  with  medallions  in  stained 
glass,  indicating  the  engineering  and  shipbuild- 
ing arts,  &c.,  and  a  large  lunette  at  one  end  will 
be  filled  by  decorative  painting,  representing 
ancient  shipbuilding  at  Swansea,  by  Mr.  Morton 
Nance,  of  Penarth.  Mr.  William  David  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  works. 

Winchester. — The  City  Museum  has  had 
many  peregrinations,  and  has  now  been  finally 
placed  in  a  suitable  and  handsome  structure  in 
the  Domestic  Gothic  style,  designed  by  Jlr.  Nisbett 
(Colson,  Nisbett,  and  Farrer),  of  Winchester. 
The  structure  stands  just  in  the  route  of  visitors 
to  the  cathedral,  and  is  very  centr.al.  The  museum 
in  its  first  E.tage  was  in  the  old  schoolroom  of 
Richards's  famous  Hyde  Abbey  School,  thence  it 
moved  to  the  governor's  house  of  the  old  gaol  on 
Jewry-street,  then  to  the  garret-like  rooms  under 
the  skylights  of  the  Guildhall,  and  now,  at  last, 
it  occupies  a  house  in  the  Siiuare.  The  new 
structure  has  been  erected  by  the  corporation  to 
provide  accommodation  for  the  collections  formerly 
housed  at  the  Guildhall,  now  required  for  the 
extension  of  the  municipal  offices.  The  building 
is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Mechanics'  Institution, 
a  construction  consisting  very  largely  of  lath  and 
plaster,  originally  erected  as  a  market  room,  and 
used  later  as  a  theatre.  Even  then,  however,  the 
building  was  hot  entirely  new,  as  several  of  the 
old  oak  beams  and  some  columns  of  the  earlier 
market  house  were  found  incorporated  in  the 
fabric,  and  where  possible  these  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  now  museum.  Close  to  the  site 
Dame  Alice  Lisle  was  beheaded,  of  which  event 


and  Blackburn,  the  work   being  carried  out  by  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  record  in  the  museum. 
Mr.  Joseph     Ellison,     builder     and    contractor,  [  The  new  building  consists  of  three  stories,  with 

St   Helens.     Ample   accommodation   is  provided  one  large  room  at  each  level,  and  to  economise 

for  clubs  in  the  way  of  rooms  for  dressing,  storage  space  the  stairs  are  placed  at  the  end  near  the 

of  cycles,   lavatories,  &c.     On  the  first  floor  are  entrance.     The  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  40tt 

the    reception-hall,    inquiry    oflice,     secretary's  by  31ft.,  and  is  lighted  by  three  windows  on  each 

oftice,    newsroom,     librarj-,     and   lounge.     The  side.     This    room    will    contain    Roman    ard 
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Mediosval  antiquities,  and  the  upper  the  varied 
curios  found  in  local  museums.  The  room  on 
(he  first  Uoor  is  about  the  same  size,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  display  o£  the  fine  Northesk  Loan 
Collection  of  prehistoric  stone  and  other  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  weapons,  itc,  illustrating  the 
handiwork  and  usages  of  modern  savages.  The 
top  room  is  formed  in  the  roof,  and,  in  addition 
to  three  windows  on  the  north  side,  it  has  a  top 
light.  The  old  cases  which  contained  the  Natural 
History  collection  at  the  (luildhall  have  been 
rearranged,  and  it  is  hoped  in  time  will  be  refilled 
with  specimens  of  locil  interest.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  arrange  the  (.Geological  specimens  in  this 
room.  Externally  the  building  is  faced  with 
flint,  with  dressings  to  windows,  doors,  and 
quoins  of  Monk's  Park  stone.  The  opening 
ceremony  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon  in 
last  week. 


CHIPS. 

Messrs.  Dorman,  Long,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Middles- 
brough, who  have  secured  a  large  order  for  the 
ladian  State  Railways,  have  now  commenced  roll- 
ing, at  their  Port  Clarence  Steel  Works,  near 
Middlesbrough,  a  large  number  of  buU-headed  rails. 
The  same  firm,  in  conjuuction  with  Messrs.  Bolckow, 
Vaughan,  and  Co.,  of  Middlesbrough,  have  also 
been  successful  in  securing  important  contracts  for 
the  permanent  way  material  required  for  200  miles 
of  railway  in  South  Africa,  or  a  total  of  about 
23,000  tons  of  rails. 

The  city  council  of  Xewcastle-on-Tyne  adopted 
at  their  laat  meeting  a  scheme  for  theerecUonof 
artisans'  dwelUngs  in  the  Ousebum  district,  on  a 
site  tietween  Walker  and  St.  Lawrence-roads,  and 
estimated  to  cost,  including  land,  compensation, 
streets,  and  buildings,  £23,670.  They  also  decided 
to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  next  session  to  con- 
struct nine  additional  routes  of  electric  tramway 
extension.  The  city  engineer's  estimate  for  con- 
struction was  £133,«SoO,  and  the  general  manager's 
estimate  for  electrical  equipment  was  £156,470 — a 
total  estimated  cost  of  £290,320. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Joyce  and  Co.,  Whitchurch,  Shrop- 
shire, have  been  favoured  with  the  order  of  a  large 
striking  turret  clock,  to  be  erected  in  the  stable  yard 
at  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury.  The  same  firm 
are  also  making  a  striking  clock  for  the  new  church 
of  St.  George,  Barbourne,  Worcester,  and  are  now 
fixing  clocks  at  Rainford  Church,  St.  Helens,  and 
Silk  Willoughby  Church,  Sleaford. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Hayward,  architect,  district  sur- 
veyor for  Bloomsbury,  St.  Martin,  Soho,  and 
Covent  Garden,  has  removed  to  50,  Great  Russell- 
street,  W.C. 

The  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Frogmore,  near  St. 
Alban's,  was  reopened  last  week  after  the  addition 
of  an  organ-chamber  to  the  north  transept,  and  the 
reconstruction  and  removal  of  the  organ.  Messrs. 
Blomfield  prepared  the  plans  for  the  alteration  to 
the  organ -chamber,  and  in  accordance  with  these 
Messrs.  Boff  Bros,  executed  the  work.  Messrs. 
Speechley,  of  London,  were  intrusted  with  the 
readjustment  of  the  organ. 

The  memorial  to  Huntingdonshire  men  who  fell  in 
the  late  South  African  War,  erected  at  the  comer  of 
George-lane,  Huntingdon,  near  All  Saints'  Church, 
on  property  belonging  to  the  town,  will  be  opened 
to-day,  Friday,  b/  General  Lord  Grenfell.  The 
monument  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Davies  and 
Scott  Gatty,  and  represents  a  figure  of  St.  George, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  England,  upon  a  pedestal  of 
Portland  stone,  on  which  are  carved  the  names  of 
the  soldiers,  and  surmounted  by  a  hexagonal  roof  of 
oak,  overlaid  with  copper,  crowned  by  a  lantern, 
also  of  copper. 

New  offices  have  j  ust  been  built  for  an  accountant 
in  Orford-place,  Norwich,  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
C.  J.  and  F.  W.  Skipper  of  that  city.  The  front  is 
of  terracotta,  harmonising  with  the  adjoining 
savings  bank,  and  the  style  of  the  premises,  which 
are  three  stories  in  height,  is  French  Renaissance. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  of  Norwich,  is  the  builder,  and  the 
terracotta  work  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
and  Co. ,  of  Lambeth. 

Letters  of  administration  of  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Ford,  P.R.£.B..\  ,  of  Homeleigh,  South- 
row,  Blackheath,  and  21,  Aldermanbury,  hive  just 
been  granted,  the  value  of  the  property  bein" 
£22,.M7  43. 

The  pirtnarship  heretofore  subsisting  between 
P.  B.  Houtton  and  F.  C.  R.  Johnson,  architects, 
Chesterfield,  under  the  stj  le  of  Houfton  and 
Johnson,  has  been  dissolved. 

On  his  retiring  from  the  post  of  manager  to  accept 
a  like  position  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Alfred  Baker 
has  been  presented  by  the  indoor  staff  of  the  Loudon 
County  Council's  South  London  Tramways  with  a 
tantalus,  a  drawing-room  clock,  and  brass  orna- 
ments, together  with  an  afternoon  tea  service  and 
a  case  of  spoons  for  Mrs.  Baker. 


^ngtnttring  i^otts. 


LoNMO.v  Electric  Tide  Railways. — At  the 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  X'nderground  Electric 
Railways  Company  of  London,  held  on  Friday, 
the  chiirman,  Mr.  Yerkes,  explained  the  measures 
which  are  being  taken  to  guard  against  an  out- 
break of  fire  on  the  lines  controlled  by  the 
company  by  employing  only  non-combustible 
materials,  cement  being  used  in  place  of  wood 
for  all  platforms,  and  iron  for  staircases.  The 
existing  stations  on  the  District  line  will  be 
remodelled  on  this  principle.  As  to  new  works, 
Mr.  Yerkea  mentioned  that  the  underground 
work  on  the  Baker-street  and  AVaterloo  line 
between  Baker-street  and  Waterloo  is  practically 
finished,  and  attention  is  now  being  turned  to  the 
completion  of  this  line.  A  connection  will  be 
made  between  this  line  and  the  District  of  that 
at  the  Charing-cross  Station  of  the  District 
Railway.  The  Baker-street  and  Waterloo  Com- 
pany have  decided  to  extend  their  lines  from 
W^aterloo  Station  to  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  the 
work  there  is  now  being  pushed  forward  rapidly, 
while  the  extension  from  Baker-street  toEdgware- 
road  is  about  to  be  commenced.  W^hen  this  latter 
is  finished,  the  line  will  be  still  further  carried  on 
to  Paddington.  The  other  lines  controlled  by  the 
company,  the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly,  and 
Drompton,  and  the  Charing-cross,  Euston,  and 
Hampstead,  are  also,  he  declared,  making  good 
progress. 

»-^ 

The  urban  district  council  of  Stourbridge  have 
adopted  a  scheme  of  electric  light  installation.  It 
was  decided  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  sanction  a  loan  of  £  16,000  for  the  works, 
and  to  appoint  Mr.  J.  B.  Clarke  as  electrical  engineer 
at  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Competition  Reform 
Society,  of  10,  Gray's  Inn-square,  London,  W.C, 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  29th  inst.,  at  9, 
Conduit-street,  W.,  at  5.30  p.m.,  to  consider  the 
resignations  of  three  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  events  which  led  thereto,  and  to  elect  new 
members  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Dunn,  A.R.I.B.A.,  has,  on  account 
of  pressure  of  work  away  from  Birmingham, 
resigned  his  lectureship  in  building  construction  and 
drawing  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal  School  of 
Art  (elementary,  advanced,  and  honours).  The 
committee,  at  their  meetinj  on  Monday  afternoon, 
appointed  as  his  successor  Mr.  Francis  B.  Andrews, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

The  South  Canterbury  Hospital,  Timaru,  New 
Zealand,  is  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means 
of  Shorland's  double-fronted  patent  Manchester 
stoves,  the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Oldham,  who  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Trust  for  nine  years,  has  been  appointed 
resident  engineer  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
dock  works  at  Swansea  at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year, 
rising  to  £100  by  £20  increments. 

The  death  occurred  last  week  at  his  house  in 
Rossie-street,  Arbroath,  at  an  advanced  age,  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gordon,  master  builder,  of  that  town.  For 
over  fifty  years  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  successively  a 
a  deacon  and  elder  in  Lidylow  IT. P.  Church. 

The  new  fever  hospital  at  Colinton  Mains,  which 
is  to  be  open  for  the  reception  of  patients  next  week, 
was  officially  inspected  on  Friday  by  members  ot 
the  Edinburgh  Town  Council.  The  memliera  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Morham,  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  works. 

Mr.  Richard  Hirst,  who  for  ten  years  has  been 
Lloyd's  engineer  surveyor  at  West  Hartlepool,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  senior  engineer 
surveyor  for  the  port  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Warren,  the  principal  ship  surveyor  at  West  Hartle- 
pool, will  be  transferred  to  Sunderland. 

During  the  harvest  festival,  held  at  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  Crewkerne,  on 
Sunday,  the  Xen.  Archdeacon  W.  H.  Askwith 
dedicated  the  costly  new  reredos  and  altar  which 
have  i  ust  been  presented  to  the  church.  The  reredos 
is  of  Ham  Hill  stone ;  the  central  panel,  measuring 
7tt.  Gin.  by  3ft.  6in.,  contains  a  reproduction  of 
the  Last  Supper.  The  altar  is  of  oak,  resting  upon 
steps,  and  a  foot-pace  of  Devonshire  marble.  Both 
works  are  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons,  of 
lixeter,  who  also  executed  the  oak  stalls  and  a 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  in  the  south-west  porch. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Howard  Gaye. 

The  casting  of  a  bronze  memorial  statue  to  Prince 
Christian  Victor,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Windsor, 
took  place  last  week  at  the  bronze  foundry  of 
Messrs.  Hollinshead  and  Burton  at  Thames  Dittoii. 
The  statue  has  lieen  modelled  by  Mr.  W.  Goscombe 
.Tohn,  A.R.A. 


COMPETITIONS. 

MiLiiEADY  Phize. — The  council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  offered,  under  the  terms  of  the  Mulready 
Trust,  a  gold  medal,  or  a  prize  of  £20,  for  com- 
petition among  students  of  the  Schools  of  Art  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  annual  competition  for 
the  present  year.  The  psize  was  offered  to  the 
student  who  obtained  the  highest  awards  in  certain 
subjects — all  life  studies.  This  prize  has  now 
been  awarded  to  Thomas  Corrie  Derrick,  of 
(jueen's  -  road  School  of  Art,  Bristol.  The 
previous  awards  of  the  Mulready  Prize  were  made 
in  1884,  1893,  and  1896. 

Tavxtiix. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town 
council  the  free  library  committee  reported  that 
the  trustees  had  offered  prizes  of  £30,  £20,  and 
£10,  in  order  of  merit,  for  the  three  best  designs 
for  a  free  library,  to  be  erected  in  Corporation- 
street,  immediately  opposite  the  municipal  build- 
ings. Conditions  of  competition  were  issued,  and 
81  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Colborne  Little,  of  9, 
Gray's  Inn-square,  London,  and  his  revised 
designs  were  approved  by  the  council.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  designs  will  be  forwarded  to  Jlr. 
Carnegie  (the  donor  of  £5,000  for  the  erection  of 
the  building),  with  plea  for  his  promised  con- 
tribution, so  that  the  building  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once.  The  education  committee 
presented  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  cou-aty 
and  borough  joint  committee  for  science  and  art, 
and  the  building  of  a  new  school  of  art  in  Cor- 
poration-street. It  was  proposed  to  erect  on  a 
site  in  Corporation-street,  to  be  purchased  from 
the  town  council,  a  building  to  be  used  as  a 
school  of  art,  the  cost  of  which  had  been  roughly 
estimated  at  from  £2,000  to  £3,000.  The  com- 
mittee asked  the  council  to  authorise  them  to 
proceed  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
completing  the  scheme  and  bringing  it  into 
operation.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  council. 

I      ^m      I 

Inscriptions  in  English  and  Welsh  have  been 
placed  on  the  Celtic  cross  erected  by  the  Hon.  F.  G. 
Wynn  on  Llanddwyn  Island,  near  Carnarvon  Bar. 
The  cross  is  intended  to  commemorate  St.  Dwynwen, 
the  patron  saintess  of  the  island,  which  has  on  it 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey.  It  stands  about  14ft. 
high,  and  on  one  of  the  blocks  are  the  words 
"Remember  the  dead  who  lie  around;  remember 
you  are  on  holy  ground."  The  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Jones  and  Co.,  Carnarvon. 

Two  new  underground  conveniences  have  just 
been  constructed  by  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council, 
the  one  situated  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  opposite  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  other  at 
the  junction  of  Loughborough-road  with  Cold- 
harbour-lane.  Both  were  constructed  under  contract 
by  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  of  Waterloo-road,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  the  borongh 
engineer.  The  contract  tor  the  structure  at  Stan- 
gate  was  £3,298  and  at  Loughborough  £2,495. 

A  conference  has  been  held  of  representatives  of 
the  Middlesbrough  Corporation,  the  urban  district 
council  of  Ormesby,  and  the  urban  district  council 
of  Normanby,  at  which  Ml .  Robert  Hammond,  ot 
London,  consulting  electrical  engineer,  attended, 
and  reported  on  a  scheme  for  the  auth  ritiea 
concerned  undertaking  themselves  the  proposed 
considerable  tramway  extensions.  The  conference 
recommended  the  councils  represented  to  adopt  the 
scheme,  and  to  take  all  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  the  same  out. 

Plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Hull  Corpora- 
tion Property  Committee  for  the  erection  of  s 
bridge  over  the  River  Hull  at  Stoneferry,  which  u 
to  cost  £36,000. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  will  pro- 
mote a  Bill  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  to 
carry  out  extensive  work,  whose  effect  will  be  to 
place  Swansea  on  the  main  line  and  open  up  the 
rich  anthracite  coalfield  north  of  the  town. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  free  hbrary  in 
the  People's  Park  at  Limerick  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Gaze  F.  Beckett,  ol 
Dublin,  whose  design  was  recently  chosen  in  com- 
petition by  Mr.  Ashlin,  the  assessor,  is  the  architect. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  at  the 
Stamford  Hill  Congregational  Church  in  further- 
ance of  the  proposal  to  convert  the  Springfield 
Estate,  Upper  Clapton,  into  a  public  park.  It  was 
explained  that  £40,000  was  required  in  order  that 
the  park  might  be  secured.  Towards  this  sum  the 
Hackney  Borough  Council  had  promised  £10,000 
and  the  London  County  Council  £20,000,  ao  that  ^ 
£10,000  had  still  to  be  secured.  The  London 
County  Council  would  bear  all  the  expanses 
of  the  upkeep.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the 
balance  of  the  sum  required. 
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Our  Jllustrationi 


CO.VGREG.iTIOX.iL  CHURCH  AXD    SCHOOLS,  ABI.SGTOS 
AVEXUE,    XOIITHAMPTOX. 

This  is  a  design  prepared  by  Messrs.  C.  Dorman 
and  Son,  architects,  of  Northampton,  for  a  chapel 
and  schools  to  be  erected  in  a  residential  part  of 
the  town,  and,  when  completed,  will  form  a  com- 
pact block  of  buildings  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
p:)se  intended.  The  ground,  which  has  streets 
■on  three  sides,  is  ISOft.  long  by  100ft.  deep.  The 
main  body  of  the  church  is  a  hexagon,  with  tran- 
septs on  three  sides  and  galleries  over ;  the  whole 
is  arranged  to  seat  1,000  people.  The  entrances 
are  placed  at  four  corners,  with  staircase  to 
.galleries.  In  the  rear  are  a  pastor's,  deacons', 
and  ladies'  vestries,  with  necessary  conveniences. 
The  schools,  which  are  already  built,  contain,  on 
the  ground  door,  a  large  room.  Hit.  long  and 
iJ9ft.  wide,  an  infants'  room,  29ft.  by '21ft.,  two 
<?lassroom3,  each  10ft.  6in.  square,  lobbies,  stair- 
cases, &c.  '.)n  the  first  floor  is  the  church  par- 
lour, 43ft.  long  and  Slit,  wide,  with  two  large 
classrooms  and  lavatory  accommodation.  There 
are  kitchen,  caretaker's  store,  and  heating 
chamber  in  the  basement.  Local  bricks  are 
being  used,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
anterior  woodwork  is  in  pitch  pine,  varnished. 
The  whole  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  £10,000. 

GAKDEX    HOUSE    AT    WALMER   AXD    PERGOLA 
AT    COURTL.iXDS. 

These  two  colour  drawings  represent  architectural 
-detail  in  two  of  Mr.  Mawson's  recent  garden 
schemes.  The  Garden  House  at  Walmer  Lodge  is 
erected  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  extensive 
terrace,  and  is  built  of  brick  rough-casted  and 
whitened,  and  the  dressings  are  of  freestone.  The 
Pergola  at  Courtlands,  Goring,  is  also  part  of 
another  terrace  scheme,  and,  as  shown,  suggests  a 
fair  treatment  of  square  columns  rough-casted, 
with  heavy  cross-beams,  upon  which  are  trained 
to  grow  all  manner  of  climbers  to  form  a  shady 
walk  leading  up  to  a  pavilion.  These  drawings 
both  appeared  in  this  year's  R.A.  Exhibition. 
The  drawing  of  the  Pergola  at  Courtlands  is 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  JIallows,  while  the  one  of  Walmer 
Lodge  is  by  Mr.  A.  N.  W.  Hodgson.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  of  Conduit- 
street,  W. 

HUXGALOW    .KT    WAMBROOK,    XEAR    CHARD. 

This  bungalow  has  been  built  on  an  estate  some 
three  miles  from  Ctiard.  The  miterials  used  are 
Wellington  dark  red  bricks,  with  Ham  Hill  stone 
•dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  hand- 
made tiles  from  the  Somerset  Trading  Co.'s  yards, 
Bridgwater.  The  natural  contour  and  surround- 
ings of  the  site  lend  themselves  successfully  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  style  selected.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Woolcott,  contractors.  Chard,  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of,  the  architect, 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Yeomans,  of  Chard,  Somerset. 


KING  S    I'AEK    IIURGH   SCHOOL,    DALKEITH. 

This  new  school  has  been  erected  on  a  site 
acquired  by  the  board  in  a  central  position  lying 
between  Croft-street  and  the  King's  Park.  The 
new  buildingi  at  present  consist  of  a  main  block 
two  stories  high  to  accommodate  an  infants' 
department,  senior  and  junior  elementary  depart- 
ments, and  a  secondary  department.  There  are 
ten  classrooms,  five  on  each  floor,  all  entering 
from  one  side  of  a  wide  corridor  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  school,  with  boys'  porch  at 
one  end,  and  infants'  porch  at  the  other.  Adjoin- 
ing the  boys'  porch  is  a  room  for  the  janitor  with 
kitchen  range,  and  of  sufiicient  size  for  use  as  a 
luDch-room  for  children  coming  from  a  distance. 
The  staircases  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor, 
where  there  are  also  ample  cloak-rooms  for  pupils, 
and  staff-rooms  for  the  teachers  on  esch  floor, 
and  an  entresol  floor.  There  are  besides  other 
entrances  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  bottom  of  each 
staircase.  The  corridors  are  lofty,  being  carried 
nearly  the  same  height  as  the  cla  sroom  ceilings, 
which  are  about  15ft.  high,  and  special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  light  and  ventilation  through- 
out, the  result  generally  being  a  feeling  of  airiness 
and  spaciousness  which  would  tend  to  make  the 
building  among  the  healthiest  of  itj  kind.  The 
main  block  has  been  designed  eo  as  to  permit  of  the 
addition  of  further  classrooms  without  disturbing 
the  carrying  on  of  school  work,  and  provision  has 
also  been  made  for  connecting  the  main  building 
by  means  of  a  corridor  with  a  separate  building 
for  which  space  has  been  reserved  in  the  play- 
ground, alongside  Croft-street,  which  could  be 
used  either  entirely  as  secondary  department  or 
higher  grade  school,  as  future  requirements 
necessitate.  The  classroom  accommodation  at 
present  provided  is  for  610  pupils ;  but  the  ad- 
ministrative departments,  statt'  rooms,  cloak- 
rooms, i-'c,  have  been  designed  to  cope  with 
future  extension.  The  site  permitted  of  play- 
grounds of  ample  proportions,  with  entrances 
from  both  Croft-street  and  Parkside-place,  and 
there  are  the  usual  offices  and  playsheds  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants.  The  main  front  of  the  school 
containing  the  classrooms  is  well  seen  from  the 
road  leading  from  Eskbank  Station  to  Dalkeith. 
The  walls  are  of  stone,  faced  with  cream-coloured 
coursed  rubble,  with  bands  at  the  sill  and  lintel 
levels,  cornice  course,  and  high  dormer  windows 
to  the  principal  classrooms,  with  gablets  or  pedi- 
ments projecting  above  the  general  wall  head 
level,  and  breaking  up  the  sky  line,  such  features 
and  other  hewn  work  being  in  red  sandstone  from 
Moat  Quarry.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  green 
slates  from  Buttermere,  ridged  with  red  tiles  ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  main  block  is  a  large 
ventilator,  finished  with  an  open  colonnaded 
cupola.  The  building  is  heated  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes  and  ventilating  radiators  on  the  low- 
pressure  system,  worked  from  an  apparatus  in  a 
basement  heating-chamber,  and  hot- water  service 
is  provided  for  the  teachers'  and  pupils'  basins. 
The  approximate  cost,  including  boundary  walls, 
laying  out  playgrounds,  furnishings,  and  fittings, 
is  £12,000.  The  principal  contractors  have  been 
as  under: — Mason  work,  Mr.  Stephen  Hair,  Dal- 
keith ;  steel  and  ironwork,  IMessrs.  Wm.  Little 
and  Sods,  E  iinburgh ;  fire-resisting  floors,  Messrs. 
Stuart's  Granolithic  Company.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Paterson, 
architect,  E  Iinburgh  ;  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Peddie 
was  the  clerk  of  works. 

XO.    ex.    BROMPTUX    ROAD. 

This  building  was  completed  in  July  last,  and,  as 
w  11  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plans,  the  ground 
floor  consists  of  large  butcher's  shops,  with  meat 
store  at  rear  and  offices  at  side.  In  the  basement 
a  large  cold  store,  sausage-making  room,  salting 
room,  andjWashing  space,  tec,  is  provided.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  building  has  been 
gi\en  over  to  the  manager's  apartments.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Ilocock  at  a 
cost  of  over  £3,000,  and  Messrs.  Syme  and 
Duncan,  of  Beckenham,  were  the  builders.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Blangy  and  Van  Baars,  19, 
Old-square,  W.C. 

PROPOSED    HOUSE,    WITLEY. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the 
architect  of  this  house,  but  we  have  received  no 
further  particulars  from  him. 

BOROUGH    OF    SUTTOX    COLDFIELD    TECHXICAL 
SCHOOL. 

The  designs  for  the  above  school  were  selected  in 
limited  competition,  and  the  buildings  are  now 


approaching  completion.  The  levels  of  the 
ground  have  made  it  possible  to  obtain  direct 
light  from  the  rear  for  practically  the  whole  of 
the  basement.  The  scheme  provides  a  very  com- 
plete school  for  a  small  country  town.  It  consists 
of  a  workshop  for  twenty-five  pupils,  with  suitable 
workbenches  of  the  London  School  Board 
pattern,  lathe,  tool  cupboards,  i'c.  The  cookery 
school  for  practical  work  and  demonstration  con- 
tains three  tables,  each  for  six  students,  and  has 
in  addition  a  range,  gas-stove,  laurd'y-stove, 
sink,  dresser,  &c.  On  the  ground  floor  is  master's 
room,  classroom,  boys'  cloakroom,  lecture-room 
for  100  students,  with  preparation -room,  and 
lecturers'  table,  black-boards,  lantern  arrange- 
ment, \"c.  The  chemical  laboratory  provides 
accommodation  for  twentj^-five  pupils,  and  con- 
tains working-tables,  fume  closets,  sinks,  &c.,  of 
the  latest  pattern.  The  physical  laboratory  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  twenty-five  students, 
with  balance-room  adjoining.  The  upper  floor 
contains  art-room,  modelling-room,  and  lavatories 
and  cloakrooms  for  female  students.  The  mate- 
rials employed  are  2iD.  hand-made  bricks  from 
(Jldbury,  the  dressings  are  Box  Ground  and  flne 
Hollington,  and  the  style  of  architecture  falls  in 
with  the  older  buildings  in  the  town.  The  total 
cost,  including  fittings,  will  be  less  than  £5,000. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Crouch  and  Butler,  of 
Birmingham  ;  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Turville 
and  Son,  of  Sutton  Coldfield. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  Malins-Lee,  Salop,  was  re- 
opened last  week  after  restoration  at  a  cost  of  C800. 

It  has  transpired  that  the  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  about  to  be  erected  on  the  Promenade  at 
Southport,  the  order  for  which  was  given  to  Mr.  (i. 
J.  Frampton,  E.A.,  has  been  cast  by  a  firm  of 
German  bronze  founders.  The  contract  price  was 
£1,750. 

The  public  free  Ubraiy  at  Lockerbie,  X.B.,  was 
formally  opened  on  Friday.     It  has  cost  £2,850. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Law  Society  at  Liver- 
pool, on  Wednesday,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
Land  Transfer  Act  of  1897,  under  which  there  is 
now  compulsory  registration  of  titles  for  the  County 
of  London.  The  Act  was  critised  as  a  failure,  it 
being  stated  that  it  was  costly  and  useless,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  asking  for  an  independent 
inquiry  into  its  working. 

On  Monday  week  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  reopened 
the  ancient  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Haxby, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  past  uii<]ergoing 
restoration.  The  bells  have  been  recast,  the  tower 
improved,  and  the  church  entirely  reseated  with 
oak  seats  in  place  of  the  old-fashionei  square  pews. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  on  Saturday  consecrated 
the  new  church  of  St.  .Silas,  which  has  been  erected 
in  Waverley  Park,  Nunhead.  The  new  church  is 
constructed  of  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and 
has  a  pitch-pine  roof.  It  has  seating  accommo- 
dation for  750.  Nearly  £7,000  of  the  £8,000  required 
has  been  raised. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  fixed  Wednesday  next 
(SS.  Simon  and  Jude)  for  the  consecration  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Kensington  Gore.  The 
church,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bodley,  R.A.,  is  constructed  of  stone  externally  and 
internally.  At  present  the  nave,  chancel,  and  one 
aisle  are  built.  The  double  aisles  on  the  north  side, 
which  will  be  a  great  feature  of  the  budding,  will 
be  added  when  sufficient  funds  come  in. 

Two  paintings  by  Miss  Emily  Ford,  representing 
"  The  Three  Wise  Men  "  and  "  The  Nativity,"  have 
been  placed  in  St.  Agatha's,  Landport,  in  memory 
of  their  brother,  the  late  Father  Dolling,  by  the 
Misses  Dolling.  The  paintings  were  originally 
executed  at  his  desire  for  his  school  at  St.  Saviour's, 
Poplar.  Miss  Ford  is  engaged  upon  a  third  painting 
of  "  The  Shepherds  and  the  Angels,"  which  is 
intended  to  complete  the  series,  and  will  be  hung 
with  the  other  two  at  St.  Agatha's,  when  completed. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  confirmed  the  order 
made  by  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  for  the 
Dover  and  River  Light  Railway,  authorising  the 
construction  of  a  light  railway  in  the  borough  and 
rural  district  of  Dover  and  parish  of  River,  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

The  large  addition  to  the  resident  population  of 
Osborne,  consequent  on  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  which  was  opened  by  the 
King  in  August,  has  necessitated  a  complete  over- 
hauling of  the  drainage  arrangements  previously  in 
use.  A  complete  set  of  new  drains  has  accordingly 
been  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  of 
Laml)eth,  S.E.,  while  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  has 
tieen  intrusted  to  the  Septic  Tank  Company,  of 
Westminster,  who  have  laid  down  an  installation 
on  their  well-known  system. 
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Oct.  23,  1903. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communicationa  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  corret*pondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  tne  EDITOR  of  the  Building 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand. 
W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undei'take  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
ansought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thb  Strand  Newspapkb  Compant,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address  :—"  Timeserver,  London," 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXILT.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
128.  10d.),asonly  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  LHI.,  LXI.,  LXn.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvrn.,  lxix..  lxxi..  lxxu.,  lxxiil, 

LXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI..  LXXVn.,  LXXIX., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Building  News. 
price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  "W.C. 

TERMS   OF  StTBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6a.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  Sa.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
MisceUaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  fii-st  line  counting  as  two),  the  miuimiun  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  appUcaUoa 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  *'  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shillisq  fob  Twektv-four  Words, 
and  SLxpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Advertisements  must  be  prejiaid, 

•«•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
"W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Received.— R.  H.-G.  G.— Contractor.— T,  L.  (Preston). 
H.  V.  and  Son.— Cement.-M.  N.  T.  Bros.  (Crewe). 


•'BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLU3. 

Drawings  Received. — "  Sunny  Jim,"  "  Freaa." 


Wet:c0mmutticatian. 


Q  VI^STIOX.S. 

ri2015.]— Stove.— What  form  of  stove,  without  oil, 
coke,  or  coal,  can  you  advise  for  warming  a  room  about 
12ft.  square  that  has  only  an  iron  pipe  chimney  .'  There 
are  gas-stoves  innumerable,  but  I  have  not  foand  one  that 
ia  not  objectionable.  I  believe  I  have  seen  recommende,! 
a  small  hot-water  arrangement  heated  by  gas.— Gas 
Stove. 

[12016.]— Draughts.— I  am  about  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  small  and  inexpensive  house,  and  am  anxious  to 
avoid  draughts  in  the  sitting-rooms  as  much  as  possible. 
My  own  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  draughts,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  many  rooms,  even  when  the  outer  and  inner 
doors  are  arranged  to  prevent  direct  currents,  and  when 
the  windows  are  well  fitted,  is  that  they  are  caused  prin- 
cipally by  the  current  created  in  the  Hue  by  the  tire,  to 
supply  which  fresh  air  is  sucked  in  at  all  crevices.  I  have 
two  suggested  remedies.  The  first :  To  supply  air 
through  chambers  near  the  flre,  in  passing  through  which 
it  is  warmed,  the  supply  thus  obtained  obviating  the 
necessity  to  draw  it  from  elsewhere.  The  .second ;  To 
warm  the  entrances  by  radiators,  so  that  air  drawn  in 
through  the  crevices  of  the  door  may  be  nearer  the  same 


temperature  as  that  in  the  room.  I  wish  to  obtain  the 
desired  result  in  the  least  expensive  manner.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  there  must  be  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  but  think 
it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  it  without  unpleasant 
draughts.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hive  other  people's 
opinions  as  to  whether  ray  premises  of  the  cause  are 
correct ;  whether  the  proposed  remedies  are  likely  to  be 
eti'ective ;  and,  if  not,  what  better  method  to  adopt  ? — 

ViSPEV. 

[12017.]— Small  Building'.— A  carpenter  friend  of 
n.ine,  a  small  builder,  will  take  it  down,  but  I  wanted  to 
get  at  the  probable  weight  of  it,  and  best  method  of 
bundling  and  packing.  Will  someone,  therefore,  tell  me 
roughly?  (1)  What  the  weight  is  of  corrugated  iron  per 
100  or  1,000  super,  feet ;  (2)  the  weight  ot  Mn.  match- 
boarding  ;  (3)  of  floor-joists  generally  used'  in  a  one- 
storied  building,  and  of  flooring;  (4)  and  of  the  quarter- 
ing, &c.,  used  for  uprights;  {5)  also,  whether  it  would  be 
profitable  to  transfer  and  re-erect  the  chimnty  brickwork 
in  the  country  (North  Hampshire),  or  buy  new  bricks 
down  there  ;  (6  '  the  building  measures  37ft.  by  27ft.,  and 
perhaps  you  could  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  chimney 
about  12ft.  high,  and  of  a  concrete  floor  and  of  the 
foundations  to  stand  the  building  on ;  (7)  also  the  best 
way  to  de.al  with  the  wiudow-sashes  and  doors  for  the 
railway  company  to  cart  and  carry.  — Cr.  Foster. 


LEQAL  INTELIilQENOB. 

In  ee  H.  J.  Cave,  Maida  Vale. — At  the  Lontlon 
Bankruptcy-court,  on  Monday,  a  first  meeting  of 
credito  rs  was  held  under  the  failure  of  Harry  Jarvis 
Cave,  builder,  of  Lauderdale  Mansions,  Lauderdale- 
road,  Maida  Vale.  Mr.  C.  A.  Pope,  Assistant 
Official  Receiver,  presided.  It  appeared  that  the 
debtor  began  business  ten  years  ago  with  a  few 
pounds  capital,  and  had  since  been  engaged  in 
building  operations  at  Clapham,  Willesden-lane, 
Haverstock  Hill,  and  Maida  Vale.  He  estimated 
his  liabilities  at  ilS.OOO,  and  attributed  his  insolvency 
to  inability  to  let  his  buildings,  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  and  failure  to  obtain  permanent  advances 
on  mortgage.  No  proposal  of  composition  w.is 
before  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Bourner,  chartered 
accountant,  was  appointed  trustee  with  a  committee 
of  inspection.  The  security  to  ba  provided  by  the 
trustee  was  provisionally  fixed  at  £.500. 

The  Liverpool  Timbee  Teade  Failuee. — In 
connection  with  the  failure  of  Lightbound,  Rigby, 
and  Co.,  timber  merchants,  Liverpool,  who  also 
traded  as  the  Saginaw  Lumber  Company,  a  meeting 
of  creditors  was  held  on  Monday  at  the  offices  of  the 
Official  Receiver,  who  presided.  The  partners  in 
the  firm  are  Mr.  Charles  Latham  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Norbury.  The  proofs  of  debt  which  had  been  sent 
in  both  upon  the  joint  and  sep irate  estates  having 
been  read  over,  the  Official  Receiver  said  that  he 
regretted  that  there  was  no  statement  of  affairs  to 
lay  before  the  meeting.  He  understood  that  the 
books  were  not  written  up,  and  were  not  iu  a  satis- 
factory state.  When  the  statement  of  affairs  was 
tiled  he,  the  Official  Receiver,  would  have  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  mike  out  his  report  and 
send  it  with  the  summary  of  the  statement  of  affairs 
to  all  the  debtors.  The  creditors  decided  to  reserve 
any  questioning  of  the  debtors  until  they  should 
appear  for  public  examination  on  oath.  A  resolu- 
tion for  the  appointment  ot  Mr.  W.  C.  Spencer, 
chartered  accountant,  of  Liverpool,  as  trustee  was 
passed  unanimously,  and  a  committee  of  inspection 
was  appointed. 

The  Beadford  Cobpoeation  Impkovement.9. — 
Hamyee  and  Others.  —  Lieut. -Colonel  VV.  H. 
Wellsted,  Mem. Inst. C.E.,  has  issued  his  award  in 
the  above,  amounting  to  £1,019.  The  claim  was  for 
the  taking  of  VIS  yards  ot  land  for  the  Church  Bank 
improvement,  and  included  the  cost  ot  altering  the 
existing  premises  necessary  through  the  alteration 
of  the  levels  of  the  street  adjoining.  The  valuation 
by  the  claimants'  witnesses  was  £1,929,  whilst  that 
by  the  corporation  witnesses  was  £457. 

Aeritration  Claim  from  Someesetshire. — At 
the  Surveyors'  Institute,  Westminster,  before  Sir 
ISenjamin  Baker,  sole  arbitrator,  the  case  of  Pearsons 
and  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  has  been 
in  progress  during  this  week.  It  is  an  arbitration 
as  to  the  contract  to  decide  the  amount  payable  by 
the  railway  company  to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  S. 
Pearson  and  Son  (Ltd.),  for  the  construction  of  the 
South  Wales  and  Bristol  Direct  Railway  from 
Wootton  Bassett  to  Patchway.  The  total  claim  is 
about  £1,(500,000,  but  the  amount  in  dispute  is 
something  approaching  halt  a  million.  The  com- 
p\ny's  contention  broadly  is,  it  is  understood,  that 
the  contract  was  one  for  the  execution  of  specified 
works  for  a  lump  sum,  and  though  there  might  be  cer- 
tain extras  during  the  progress  ot  the  contract  to  be 
added,  yet  substantially  the  amounts  to  which  the 
claimants  were  entitled  under  the  contract  had 
already  been  paid  to  them.  The  proceedings  are 
being  held  in  private. 

Water  Compaxies'  Liapility  foe  Repaieino 
Steeets. — The  New  River  Company,  of  173.  Rose- 
bery-avenue,'were  summoned  at  Clerkenwell  Police- 
court,  on  Tuesday,  for  neglecting  to  pay  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  Councillors  ot  Westminster  the  sum 
of  £S9  93.  8d.,  due  for  expenses  incurred  in  filling- 
in,  making  good,  and  maintaining  the  pavement  in 
the  streets  within  the  City  ot  Westminster  where 
they  had  been  broken  open  by  the  company.    The 


proceedings  were  taken  under  the  Metropolitan 
Local  Management  Acts,  18.55  and  18G'2.  For  the 
city  council  it  explained  that  the  dispute  between 
the  parties  was  as  to  the  charges  made  by  the 
borough  council  upon  the  water  company  with 
respect  to  the  breaking- up  ot  the  streets.  The 
council  had  revised  these  charges,  and  decided  to  add 
to  them  10  per  cent,  for  "  supervision  "  in  lieu  of  the 
water  company  making  good  any  subsidence  which 
took  place  within  twelve  months  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  which  subsidence,  it  was 
added,  always  happened.  The  respondents  objected 
that  the  Vt''estminster  Borough  Council's  charges 
were  '25  to  30  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  charges  of 
other  borough  councils.  It  did  not  seem  right  that 
for  the  one  piece  of  work  they  should  have  to  pay 
higher  in  the  Borough  of  Westminster  than  they  did 
in  the  Borough  of  Kensington.  The  10  per  cent, 
was  the  last  straw.  The  company  had  long  objected 
to  the  charges  of  this  council.  Mr.  John  William 
Bradley,  engineer  to  the  City  of  Westminster,  gave 
evidence  in  detail  as  to  fhe  charges  ot  the  corpora- 
tion. He  said  the  expenditure  of  the  council  in  this 
department  averaged  £20,000  per  year.  They  had 
to  employ  a  staff  to  supervise  the  work,  which  was 
often  done  in  "  bits  "  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
The  case  was  adjourned. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Turtle,  principal  member  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Turtle  and  Appleton,  builders 
and  contractors,  Wandsworth,  died  suddenly  ou 
Tuesday  last  at  'his  residence  ou  .St.  John's  Hill,  in 
his  52nd  year. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  jun.,  has  been  appointed 
as  Professor  of  Landscape  Design  iu  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  London  County  Council  have  approved  the 
estimate  ot  £30,500  for  the  construction  of  an 
underground  conduit  system  of  ele-^trical  tramways 
along  St.  John-street  and  St.  John-street-road, 
Clerkenwell. 

The  Rochtord  (Essex)  Rural  District  Council  have 
recognised  the  services  ot  their  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Sidwell,  who  has  acted  during  the  past  thro  years 
as  their  engineer  in  works  costing  £25,000,  by  grant- 
ing him  a  gratuity  of  £100. 

The  fund  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at 
Bangor  for  the  University  College  ot  North  Wales 
on  Saturday  stood  at  £17,79i,  being  augmented  by 
everal  recent  donations.  Tne  sum  of  £200,000  is 
sequired. 

Earl  Egerton,  ot  Tatton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Cheshire,  on  Saturday  unveiled  a  bronze  statue  of 
Queen  Victoria,  erected  in  the  Square  of  Chester 
Castle  as  a  city  and  county  memorial  ot  her  late 
Majesty.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  of 
London.  The  statue,  an  erect  figure  in  robes  of 
State,  was  cast  by  Messrs.  Hollinshead  and  Burton, 
at  Thames  Ditton,  and  the  pedestal,  of  Darley  Dale 
stone,  carved  on  the  four  sides  with  the  Royal, 
county,  and  city  arms,  and  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle  respectively,  was  executed  by  Messrs.  W. 
Haswell  and  Son,  of  Chester. 

An  improvement  was  reported  in  business  last 
week  at  the  Tokenhouse-yard  Mart.  The  public- 
hall  buildings  in  Pier-avenue,  Clacton-on-Sea,  com- 
prising a  hall  and  seven  freehold  shops,  producing 
£510  per  annum,  sold  for  ,£10,'250.  An  island  plot 
ot  land,  measuring  2,546tt.  in  Southampton-roW, 
was  let  upon  a  building  lease  for  80  years  at  £620 
per  annum. 

A  new  church  which  has  been  erected  in  Glasgow- 
street,  Ardrossan,  for  the  E.U.  congregation  was 
opened  on  Friday.  The  building  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing 500,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  a  later  date  a 
gallery  with  seating  accommodation  for  170.  The 
cost  has  been  over  £3,000. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts's  equestrian  statue,  "  Physical 
Energy,"  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  rocky  crest 
ot  the  Matoppos  over  the  grave  o(  Cecil  Rhodes,  has 
been  successfully  cast  in  bronze  by  Signer  Parlanta 
at  Parson's  Green,  Fulham,  and  was  on  view  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Of  colossal  size,  it  repre- 
sents a  nude  young  rider  on  a  great  horse  reining 
in  on  the  ridge  of  a  hilltop.  One  of  the  youth's 
hands  is  raised  to  shade  his  eyes  as  he  gazes  into  the 
distance.  The  horse  has  been  pulleii  np  suddenly, 
one  foot  is  raised,  its  nostrils  are  dilated,  and  the 
hind  limbs  are  strained  as  they  grip  the  slope  of  the 
ground.  The  sculptor  has  done  without  the  unhappy 
centre  support  which  many  sculptors  have  thought 
necessary  to  a  horse  in  this  position. 

The  London  County  Council  Improvements  Com- 
mittee have  settled  at  £183,150  the  claim,  amount- 
ing to  £320,931,  of  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply 
Company  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and 
fitting  up  a  new  generating  station,  plant,  &o.,  and 
of  the  expanses  connected  with  the  taking  up, 
replacing,  &c.,  of  the  company's  mains.  'The 
Council  is  also  required  by  Statute  to  provide  a  site, 
partly  freehold  and  partly  leasehold,  for  the  rera- 
statement  of  the  company's  premises. 
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\  wiiiTF.u  in  the  J{iii,.ji^/,nf  T^  Irpniilnit,  vihc 
tea  ft-om  the  Athenamm  Club,  gives  some  inter- 
ing  details  of  the  successive  sales,  always  at 
hanced  prices,  of  the  carved  oak  fittings 
•merly  in  Winchester  College.  He  tells  us 
it  the  woodwork  when  turned  out  of  the  chapel 
the  time  the  so-called  "restorations"  were 
dertaken  under  Mr.  Butterfield  became  the 
jperty  of  the  contractor,  who  sold  it  for  £50  to 
Old  Wykehamist.  The  latter  sold  it  for  £500 
Lord  Heytesbury,  who  resold  it  last  year  for 
,700  to  a  dealer.  The  original  drawings  by 
bbons  were  then  found  in  the  British  JIuseum, 
d  the  woodwork,  after  having  been  carefully 
rtored,  was  sold,  as  recently  stated,  to  Mr. 
oper  for  £30,000,  after  having  been  offered  to 
e  authorities  at  South  Kensington,  and  refused 
them.  When  to  be  had  for  the  lowest  price 
F.S.A."  says  he  tried  hard  to  have  it  restored 
Winchester  College  ;  but  when  he  completely 
iled  in  this  direction  he  endeavoured  to  divert 
career  for  another  good  object,  but  with  equal 
ant  of  success. 

Professor  W.  M.  Flixdbi:s  Pf.trie  delivered, 
Friday  afternoon,  at  the   London  University, 
iperial  Institute-road,   the  first  of  a  series  of 
"ur  lectures  on  "The  Light  Thrown  on  Early 
.vilisation  by  Recent  Excavations  in  Egypt,  Asia 
inor.  Babylonia,  and  C4reece. ' '  Professor  Flinders 
Btrie  devoted    his    opening  discourse   to  "The 
Jiae  of  Civilisation    in   Prehistoric  Egypt";  he 
Itoke  of  that  country  as  the  primary  source  of  our 
'lowledge  of  civilisation  in  the  East,  and  referred 
the  great  advances  made  in  that  knowledge 
ig  the  last  fifty  years.      The  first  great  step 
lade  had  been  to  firmly  link  the  old  civilisation 
"Greece  with  that  of  Egypt.  It  was  now  possible 
Aow  the  stages  of  the  Eistem  culture  up  to  a 
led  of  something  like  5,000  years  k.c.  Wb  were 
.1  more  familiar  with  the  material  civilisation 
Egypt  and  its  products  in  those  times  than  -we 
are  with  those  of  any  European  nation.     The 
inrse  of  the  rise  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  and 
iat  of  its  prehistoric  age  were  far  more  clearly 
■orked  out ;   and  for  the  first  time  we  were  able 
)  trace  every  link  in  the  chain  from  a  period  as 
irback  as  9,000  or   10,000  years  down  to  the 
Teaent  day.     Paleolithic  man,  was,  the  lecturer 
lid,  certainly  in  Egypt  before  the  Nile  came  to 
5  m  its  present  condition.      Some  of  the  earliest 
jttery  ot  the  Neolithic  stage  was  almost  identical 
itii  what  might  be  found  in  Algiers. 
After  much  delay,  due  to  references  back  on 
loot  points,  the  City  Court  of  Common  Council 
ave  at  length  adopted  a  series  of  recommenda- 
•onB  from  the  Streets  Committee  on  the  subject 
K  certain  by-laws  in  regard  to  the  demolition  of 
buildings  in  the  City.     The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  by-laws,  as  amended,  should  be 
Ipproved,  and  submitted  to  the  Local  Government 
*oard  for  confirmation.     It  was  stated  that  the 
i^ulations    provided    for    the    damping    ot   all 
inildings  before  demolition,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Evolution  of  clouds  of  dust,  insisted  on  adequate 
loardings    being  erected  for  the  protection  of 
•aMers-by,  and  set  forth  that  buildings  within 
!Oftj  of  the  roadway  should  only  be  demolished 
night,  or  after  three  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 

A  FURTHER  conference,  convened  by  the  Cam- 
jerwell  Borough  Council,  and  presided  over  by 
ae  mayor  (Mr.  Goddard  Clarke) ,  has  been  held 
Itthe  Camberwell  Town  -  hall  to   consider  the 
•ent  treatment  of  the  Metropolitan  borough 
»uncils  by  the    County   Council    in  fixing  the 
Amounts   of  the  local  and  county  contributions 
^wards  the  cost  of  street  improvements  carried 
Brat  in  London  from  March,  1889,  to  March,  1902. 
■Che following  resolutions  were  adopted :—(«)  That 
|J*  present  system,  whereby  the  London  County 
iJouncil  claims  from  the  Metropolitan   Borough 
|jOuncil3.    contributions    on    varying    bases    for 
iMular  improvements,  is  contrary  to  the  practice 
WJuch  should  prevail  in  the  Metropolis.    (/<)  That, 
feaving  regard  to  the  rapid  growth  of  London  and 
pie  consequent   increase  in    traffic,    and   to  the 
pecessity  for  some  uniform  practice  being  adopted, 
l^liiB    conference    do    now    consider    upon    what 
l?nnciple  it  is  prepared  to  recommend  that  the 
:ost  of  London  improvements  should  be  borne. 
Ihat  the  principle  of   treating  London  as  a 
■^l.ole,  and  of  systematically  selecting  improve- 
ments best  calculated  to  provide  relief  to  the  main 
.:horoughfares,_  as  advocated   by   a  Select  Com- 
■nittee  of  Parhament  in  187 1,  should  at  once  be 
"rmulated  by  the  London  County  Council  in  a 


definite  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  all  future 
county  impr.iveiiien's,  and  upon  which  London 
should  equally  contribute  upon  rateable  value. 
(?/)  That  in  all  thoroughfares  in  which  tramways 
are  or  may  bo  constructed,  a  width  of  not  less 
than  54ft.  should  be  provided,  unless  the  road 
authority  otherwise  consent,  and  the  total  cost  of 
widening  borne  by  the  London  County  Council, 
either  out  of  the  tramways  account  or  the  county 
rate.  (< )  That  contributions  to  local  authorities 
for  local  improvements  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  a  uniform  basis. 

For  several  years  past  residents  of  Yarmouth 
have  carried  on  a  silent  crusade  of  grumbling 
against  the  system  of  watering  the  roads  and 
streets  with  salt  water.  The  ladies  say  that  it 
spoils  their  dresses,  cyclists  that  it  rusts  their 
machines,  drivers  and  owners  of  vehicles  com- 
plain about  it,  and  many  hold  that  it  is  wholly 
insanitary.  That  salt  water  lays  the  dust  more 
readily  than  fresh  water  goes  wiihout  saying,  but 
it  is  now  open  to  question  whether,  of  the  two 
evils,  more  dust  is  not  better  than  much  salt. 
A  similar  experience  has  resulted  from  the  use  of 
sea  water  at  Hastings,  where  the  borough  engi- 
neer. Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer,  finds  himself  compelled, 
in  an  exhaustive  report  of  its  experience,  to  admit 
that  the  system  has  proved  a  complete  failure. 

Mr.  WixraiELD  Digiiv,  M.P.  has  decided  that 
the  splendid  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  found  on 
his  property  at  Fifehead  Xeville,  Dorset,  shall  be 
covered  in,  t)  secure  their  preservation  and 
prevent  injury.  It  has,  however,  been  resolved 
that  a  permanent  record  shall  be  taken  of  the 
discovery,  in  the  shape  of  plans  and  drawings ; 
and  this  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Dorset 
Field  Club,  the  president  of  which  is  Lord  Eustace 
Cecil.  When  completed  they  will  be  placed  in 
the  Dorset  County  Museum  at  Dorchester.  The 
Rev.  C.  Engleheart,  who  superintended  the  ex- 
cavation, the  whole  cost  of  which  was  borne  by- 
Mr.  Digby,  regards  the  remains  as  among  the 
most  important  of  their  kind  yet  found  in 
England. 

Ax  important  concession  has  recently  been 
made  to  schools  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Most  teachers  realise  how  necessary  Ordnance 
Survey  maps  are  for  sound  class  teaching  in  local 
geography,  but  the  price  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
hibitive. In  response  to  memorials  from  various 
sources,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  now  issued 
instructions  that  special  editions  of  the  lin.  maps 
be  supplied  to  educational  authorities  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  : — 200  copies,  £1  5s.  ;  500  copies, 
£2;  1,000  copies,  £3:  5,000  copies,  £12.  For 
larger  numbers  the  estimated  price  would  be  £2 
per  1,000  copies.  The  only  stipulation  made  is 
that  on  no  account  are  the  maps  to  be  sold. 

The  most  interesting  object  found  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Pharaoh  Thothmes  IV.  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Davies,  who  has  been  excavating  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Tombs  at  Thebes,  is  the  chariot  of  the 
dead  monarch.  The  body  of  it  alone  is  preserved, 
but  in  a  perfect  condition.  The  wooden  frame 
was  first  covered  with  papier  machc  made  from 
papyrus,  and  this  again  with  stucco,  which  had 
been  carved  both  inside  and  out  into  scenes  from 
the  battles  fought  by  the  Pharaoh  in  Syria.  The 
art  is  of  a  high  order,  every  detail  being 
exquisitely  finished  and  the  faces  ot  Syrians 
being  clearly  portraits  taken  from  captives  at 
Thebes.  The  chariot  is,  in  fact,  one  ot  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity.  Along  with  the  chariot  was  found  the 
leather  gauntlet  with  which  the  king  protected 
his  hand  and  wrist  when  using  the  bow  or  reins. 

Ox  Thursday  evening  in  last  week,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  Dr.  A. 
Wynter  Blyth,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Marylebone,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Sanitary 
Building  Construction"  at  Carpenters'  Hall. 
Mr.  Percy  Preston,  the  Master  of  the  Company, 
occupied  the  chair.  Dr  Blyth  briefly  glanced  at 
such  subjects  as  the  sanitary  arrangement  of 
buildings,  the  water  supply,  and  drainage,  devoting 
the  main  portion  ot  his  address  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  various  methods  ot  ventilation  known 
to  the  builder,  and  used  by  him  at  the  present 
day.  He  claimed  for  ventilation  that  it  was  a 
factor  ot  the  utmost  importance  in  our  everyday 
life,  and  largely  affected  the  vital  question  of 
health.  The  presence  of  dust  in  a  house,  said 
the  doctor,  could  not  fail  to  be  deleterious,  for  it 
had  much  to  do  with  the  presence  of  bacteria  in 
the  air.  Thus,  in  a  neglected  building  every 
cubic  foot  of  atmosphere  had  been  found  to  con- 
tain 2,600  specimens  of  bacteria,  as  against  500 


in  the  well- ventilated  house.  The  effect  of  this 
from  the  health  and  sanitation  point  of  view,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  imagine  !  \\'armth,  the 
lecturer  pointed  out,  was  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  methods  of  ventOating  residences.  The 
opening  of  windows  at  night  was  another  means 
of  obtaining  a  pure  air  supply.  The  lecturer 
finally  described  several  well-known  patents  for 
securing  effective  ventilation  and  pure  air. 

A  LARGE  and  representative  gathering  of  Flint- 
shire gentlemen  was  convened  at  the  I  Jueen  Hotel, 
Chester,  on  Friday,  to  confer  with  regard  to  the 
application  to  Parliament  during  the  coming 
session  for  powers  to  construct  an  electric  tram- 
way connecting  the  districts  of  Bagillt,  Green- 
field, Holywell,  Halkyn,  Northop,  Mold,  Buckley, 
Sandicroft,  l^ueensterry,  Shotton,  and  Connah's 
Quay.  The  tramway  will  be  worked  on  the  over- 
head system,  and  the  route,  which  extends  about 
30  miles,  and  serves  a  district  with  a  population 
of  34,000,  is  circular.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
estimated  at  £9,600  per  mile.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  generating  station  in  the  area,  but  not  if 
electrical  power  can  be  obtained  from  a  generating 
station  which  is  to  be  erected  by  the  North- 
western Electricity  and  Power  Gas  Co.,  which 
w.as  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  during 
last  session. 

Ox  Saturday,  Mr.  Charles  BirchaU,  C.C.,  dis- 
tributed prizes  which  he  gives  anually  to  his 
tenants  in  his  Hexagon  Cottages,  A\Tieatland- 
Ime,  Seacombe,  for  the  best  results  obtained  in  the 
cultivation  ot  the  gardens  attached  to  and  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  houses,  which  are 
detached,  and  as  the  name  implies,  six-sided,  with 
a  central  stack  of  chimeys  running  through  the 
roof.  Mr.  Birchall  explained  that  he  had  for 
years  considered  the  question  of  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes.  He  was  convinced  that 
private  enterprise  would  meet  the  difficulty,  and 
could  provide  cheap  and  healthy  dwellings  with 
comfortable  surroundings  at  a  rent  within  the 
means  of  the  working  c'asses.  Hence  the 
Hexagon  Cottages  ot  Seacombe,  which  from  a 
sanitary  and  social  aspect  could  not,  he  held,  be 
beaten.  Such  employers  as  Messrs.  Lever  Bros., 
W.  P.  Hartley,  the  Cheshire  Lines,  the 
Cadburys,  and  their  own  district  councils  and 
county  council,  had  shown  by  their  action  that 
slum  life  spread  disaster  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
community.  All  the  efforts,  however,  ot  public 
men  were  of  little  avail  unless  the  working  classes 
themselves  co-operated,  and,  with  this  object  in 
view,  he  intended  to  offer  for  the  future  a  prize 
for  the  best  kept  and  most  tidy  house,  not  neces- 
sarily the  best  furnished,  but  for  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

Recext  forest  fires  in  the  timber  belt  of  Maine 
have  devastated  large  tracts  ot  land,  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  which  cannot  be  replaced  in  many 
years,  and  the  freshets  in  the  Mississippi  have 
carried  away  millions  of  feet  ot  logs,  which  will 
never  be  recovered.  A  writer  in  the  Snn  says 
that  more  lumber  has  been  destroyed  this  season 
by  misadventure  than  manufacturers  can  cut  in  a 
year.  These  casualties  and  the  natural  consump- 
tion tend  to  make  commercial  timber  scarce  and 
high,  and  those  who  contemplate  building  where 
wood  is  required  are  advised  to  do  so  imme- 
diately, as  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can 
again  be  had  at  present  rates.  Southern  lumber- 
men who  furnish  yellow  pine  are  ninety  days 
behind  their  orders,  and  the  price  has  been 
advanced  on  some  grades  2dol.  per  1,000ft.  The 
writer  above  quoted  says  that  forestry  is  a  very 
slow  remedy  for  renewal  of  standing  wood,  for  it 
takes  thirty  to  forty  years  to  grow  trees  to  24in. 
diameter,  which  is  the  size  demanded  for  boards. 
The  supply  of  hemlock  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  market  has  been  exhausted,  and  people 
who  require  it  are  compelled  to  buy  300  miles 
away.  There  is  practically  no  wood  of  this  kind 
left  in  Pennsylvania,  unless  it  may  be  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  when  this  is  cut 
and  consumed  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  o*her 
varieties.  White  pine,  oak,  and  cypress  have 
advanced  during  the  year  from  6dol.  to  14dol. 
per  1,000ft.  The  increase  in  population  annually 
reaches  large  figures,  and  the  consumption  ot 
lumber  must  keep  pace  with  it ;  but  from  the 
facts  quoted  there  wdl  be  a  shrinkage  instead  of 
a  surplus  over  former  years. 

Some  suggestive  facts  on  the  competition  be- 
tween British  and  foreign  contractors  in  Egypt 
are  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Efiyptinii  Gazette, 
with  reference  to  tenders  for  the  extension  of  the 
root  ot  Cairo  railway  station.  Copies  of  the 
specifications   and    plans   were  sent  to  33  well- 
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known  firms,  of  which  there  were  British  eight, 
Belgian  eight,  French  six,  American  five,  Italian 
three,  German  two.  The  constructors  of  the  roof, 
Messrs.  Dayde  PDlc  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  were  invited 
to  tender,  but  sent  in  no  offer.  No  otter  came  in 
from  America.  Only  three  British  firms  tendered, 
and  of  the  remaining  eleven  offers  six  were  from 
Belgium.  The  highest  British  offer  was  £E1 6, li-l ; 
lowest  British  offer,  £E12,567  ;  average  British 
offer  £E14,042.  Average  time  specified  for  ths 
work,  without  counting  the  erection,  eight 
months.  Highest  Belgian  offer,  £E9,8-12  ;  lowest 
Belgian  offer  £'E",7I5  ;  average  Belgian  offer, 
£ES,o76.  Average  time  specified  for  the  whole 
■work,  six  months.  "  Can  it  be  wondered  at,"  asks 
the  Gazette,  "  that  the  Administration,  which,  as 
•we  know,  is  not  overburdened  with  wealth,  took 
the  lower  Belgian  offer — viz.,  that  of  Messrs. 
Beaume  and  llarpon  :  What  can  be  the  expla- 
nation of  the  enormous  difference  of  £E4,S52  be- 
tween the  lowest  British  and  the  lowest  Belgian 
offers :-  The  British  work  may  be  a  little  better, 
but  the  Belgian  firm  is  well  known,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  work  can  hardly  be 
commensurate  with  the  difference  between  the 
offers." 

The  building  trade  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  is  just  now  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
more  than  ordinary  activity.  In  the  city,  shops 
and  warehouses  are  being  altered  and  extended. 
Manufacturers — preparing  to  profit  by  the  impo- 
sition of  the  new  Federal  tariff,  which  will  pro- 
cure a  wide  home  market  for  local  manufactures 
— have  already  spent  £1,500,000  on  the  erection 
of  new  premises.  When  th^  Iron  Bonus  Bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  it 
is  expected  that  another  £1,000,000  will  go 
towards  the  erection  and  installation  of  steel  mills 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  and  on  the  shores  of  its 
harbour. 

A  uEi'OHT  on  forests  and  forest  economy  in 
Germany  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Frederick  Kose, 
the  British  Consul  in  Stuttgart.  Dr.  Rose  explains 
the  organisation  and  course  of  instruction  at 
Eberswalde  (in  Prussia),  Aschaii'enburg  (in 
Bavaria),  and  Karlsruhe  (in  Baden),  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  prospects  of  the  qualified  students 
in  the  different  states,  in  order  to  show  what 
forestry  as  a  profession  is  in  Germany.  (Jut  of 
the  total  of  135  million  acres  forming  the  German 
Empire,  about  35  millions  consist  of  forests  or 
forest  lands.  Rather  more  than  half  of  this  con- 
sists of  purely  forest  holdings,  the  remainder 
being  attached  to  agricultural  holdings.  Baden 
has  the  largest  relative  area  of  forests,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  area  of  the  state  being  40  per 
cent.,  while  in  Prussia  it  is  25,  in  Bavaria  33, 
and  in  Wurtemberg  30  per  cent.  The  oak  is 
chiefly  grown  on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  in  West- 
phalia, the  beech  in  Pomerania,  the  fir  in  South 
Germany,  the  pine  on  the  Central  German  hills, 
the  Scotch  pine  on  the  plains  of  North-Eastern 
Germany,  while  the  low-lying  lands  everywhere 
grow  the  elm,  ash,  beech,  oak,  and  birch.  The 
Scotch  pine  is  the  most  widely  cultivated  of  any 
tree,  the  pine  and  fir  and  the  beech  coming  next 
in  extent  of  area  covered.  The  annual  revenue 
derived  from  forests  in  Germany  is  estimated  at 
15  to  IS  millions  sterling.  The  state  of  Wurtem- 
berg possesses  \h  millions  of  acres  of  forests,  the 
produce  of  which  in  1900  yielded  £1,700,000  ;  the 
cost  of  production  was  £500,000,  leaving  a  profit 
of  £1.200,000,  or  about  16s.  an  acre.  If  the 
taxation  be  deducted  from  this,  there  is  a  clear 
profit  of  Us.  an  acre.  A  steady  annual  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  value  per  acre  of  forest 
produce  since  18G0,  which  amounts  in  the  eases 
of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg  to  as  much 
as  80  per  cent. 

m-^m^^-* 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

"Wkdnesuay.— Architectural  Association.  Convereazioae 
at  Royal  Institute  of  Water  Colour 
Painters,  Piccadilly.    8  pm. 


Princess  Christian  visited  Ashbourne  on  Thursday 
in  last  week  and  opened  a  new  cottage  hospital, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3,000  as  a  memorial  to 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Folke- 
stone Corporation  have  decided  to  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  variation  of  its  tramways 
order,  so  as  to  include  powers  for  the  construction 
of  tramways  on  the  overhead  system.  At  the  present 
time  the  corporation  is  bound  to  a  conduit  or  surface 
contact  system,  but  before  it  can  adopt  the  over- 
head principle  the  sanction  of  Earl  Radnor,  which 
hitherto  has  been  refused,  will  have  to  be  obtained. 


Cratre  ©eta 


WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

The  LABOt;K  Makket  i.v  Semembek.  —  The 
monthly  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Labour 
Department  of  tho  Board  of  Trade  is  based  on 
3,50(j  returns— viz.,  2,187  from  employers  or  their 
associations,  1,251  from  trade  unions,  and  65  from 
other  sources.  It  states  that  employment  m 
September  continued  to  decline.  As  compared  with 
a  year  ago  there  is  a  considerable  falling- off  in  the 
general  state  of  employment,  and  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  members  of  trade  unions  is  higher  than 
the  mean  percentage  for  September  in  the  past  ten 
years.  In  the  226  trade  unions,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  558,508,  making  returns,  32,179  (or 
5-8  per  cent.)  were  reported  as  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  September,  as  compared  with  5-5  per  cent, 
ia  August,  and  5-0  per  cent,  in  the  221  trade  unions, 
with  a  membership  of  553,870,  from  which  returns 
were  received  for  September,  1902.  The  mean  per- 
centage of  unemployed  returned  at  the  end  of 
September  during  the  past  decade  was  4 '5.  In  the 
building  trade,  employment  continues  moderate, 
but  shows  a  decline  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
The  percentage  of  unemployed  trade  union  members 
among  carpenters  and  joiners  was  4'0  at  the  end  of 
September,  compared  with  2  -9  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  a  3-3  a  year  ago.  The  percentage  for  plumbers 
was  6-4  at  the  end  of  September,  compared  with  7'1 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  5-9  a  year  ago.  As  to  the 
furnishing  and  woodworking  trades,  employment 
shows  a  slight  decline  as  compared  with  August, 
and  is  worse  than  a  year  ago.  The  percentage  of 
unemployed  trade  union  members  at  the  end  of 
September  was  4'7,  as  against  4'2  in  August,  and 
3-9  in  September,  1902.  In  the  pottery  trades 
employment  has  miproved.  In  the  brick  and  tile 
trades  it  is  fair. 


LATEST    PRICES. 


IBON,    &o. 

Per  ton. 

Rolled-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10    0 

RoUed-SteelJoista,  English   6  10 

Wrought-Iron  Girder  Plates  7    0 

Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 6    5 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Round,  or 

Square    20    0 

Do.,  Welsh  5  15 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

South  Staffs 8  15    0 

Best  Snedahill 9  10    0 

Angles  lOs.,  Tees  20s.  per  ton  extra. 

Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7s.  6d. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron^ 

No.  18  to  20.  No.  22  to  24. 
6ft.     to     8ft.    long,    inclusive     Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

gauge £1115    0    ...£12    0    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0    ...    12  10    0 


to 
tl 

Per  ton. 
£5  15    0 

6  12     6 

7  5    0 

8  10    0 

*> 

20    0    0 
6  17    6 

»» 

8  15    0 

9  10    0 

Per  ton. 


Per  ton. 


Cast-iron  Columns £6  10  0   to  £8  10    0 

Cast-iron  Stanchions 6  10  0    „  8  10    0 

Rolled-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    0  0,,  850 

EoUed-Steel  Fencing  Wire „  6    5  0,,  8  10    0 

„          „            „        Oalvanised.  7  15  0    „  8    0    0 

Cast-iron  Sash  Weighta  4  12  6    „  4  12    6 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  3in.  to  ein 9    5  0,,  950 

Cut  Floor  Brads 9    0  0,,  900 

Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris) — 

6  to  7      8       9       10       11       12       13       14      15    B.W.G 

8/-      8  6     9/-    9/6      9/9    10/6     11/3    12/-   13/-   per  cwt; 

Caat-Iron  Socket  Pipes — 

Sin.  diameter    £5  15    0    to  £6    0  0 

4in.  to6in 6  12    6    „  5  17  6 

7in.  to  24in.  (all  sizes)  $76,,  6  10  0 

[Coated  with  composition,  58.  Od.  per  ton  extra;  turned 
&nd  bored  joints,  5s.  Od.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron—  Per  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  Ulleshall    105s.  Od.  to  1123.  6a. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  658.  Od.  to   70s.  Od. 

Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings — Discount  off  Standard 
liets  f.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  ; — 

Gas-Tubes «7}p.c. 

Watei^Tubes  62J  „ 

Steam-Tubes   57|  „ 

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes  65     „ 

Galvanised  Watei^Tubea 50     „ 

Galvanised  Steam-Tubea 45     „ 


lOcwt.  caaks. 
Per  ton. 


I.  5cwt.  casks. 
Per  ton. 


Zinc,  English  (London  mill)  £23    0  0  to  £24  10 

Do.,  VieUle  Montague 26    5  0  „  26  15 

Sheet  Lead,  31b.  and  upwards  ...     13  12  6  „  13  12 

Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.R.  Lond.)    14    2  6  „  14    2 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2  6  „  15    2 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2  8  „  16    2 

and  outside    17  12  6  „  17  12 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2  6  ,,  16    2 

Soil-Pipe  (5in.  and  6in.  extra)  ...     16    2  6  „  16    2 

Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16  3  „  10  17 

Lead  Shot,  in  281b.  bags 15    0  0  „  15    5 

i  Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    68    0  0  „  6S    5 

Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot...    57  15  0  „  53    5 

Tin,  Straits  115  10  0  „  116    0 

Do.,  English  Ingots  118    0  0  „  118    5 

'  Spelter,  SUesian 20  12  6  „  20  15 


£18    0  I 

16    0  ( 

6  5  ( 

7  10  ( 
10    0  ( 

9    0  ( 

8  5  ( 
6  10  ( 
5  10  ( 
5  5  ( 
8  0  ( 
8  0  ( 
8    0  ( 

15    0  ( 

0    3  f 


120— 12ft.  by  lite 


TIUBEB. 

Teak,  Biumah per  load  £10    0  0    to 

„     Ban£^kok 9  15  0    „ 

Quebec  Pine,  yellow ,    ...  3  12  6    „ 

„    Oak „    ...  4  12  6    „ 

„    Birch  5    0  0    „ 

„    Elm „    ...  4    7  6    „ 

„    Ash „     ...  4  12  6    „ 

Dantsic  and  Memel  Oak      „    ...  2  12  6    „ 

Kr -V ,• 3    2  6,, 

Wamscot,  Riga  p.  log  ...       „     ...  2    7  6    „ 

Lath,  Danlsic,  p.f „     ...  4    0  0    „ 

St.  Petersburg „    ...  4    0  0    „ 

Greenheart  ,,      „    ...  7  15  0    „ 

Box ,    ...  7    0  0    „ 

Sequoia,  U.S. A percubefoot  0    3  6,, 

Mahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 

lin.  thick  0    0  6,,       00! 

„           Honduras 0    0  8,,       00  7[ 

„           Mexican 0    0  4,,       001 

„           African  „    ...  0    0  3},,       0    OS 

Cedar,  Cuba    .,    ...  0    0  3.,       0    Offl 

„  Honduras    „    ...  0    0  3^  „       0    OS 

Satinwood    ,     ...  0    0  10    „        Oil 

Wahiut,  Italian „    ...  0    0  3,,       0    OTJ 

„      American  (logs)      ,,    ...  0    3  1,,       031 

Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard, 

by  llin.  ; — 

Quebec,  Pine,  1st  £22 

„  2nd 18 

„  3rd  11 

Canada  Spruce,  1st 11 

„  2nd  and  3rd   8 

New  Brunswick 8 

Riga    7 

St.  Petersburg 8 

Swedish 11 

Finland 9 

White  Sea 12 

Battens,  all  sorts  6 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin.  :— 

1st  prepared £0 

2nd  ditto  0 

Other  qualities    0 

Staves,  per  standard  M ; — 

U.S.,  pipe £37 

Memel,  or.  pipe  220 

Memel,  brack 190 

STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0    S 

Red  Mansfield  ditto 0    8i 

Hard  York  ditto    0    2: 

Ditto  ditto  6in.  sawn  both  sides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot  sup.    0    3 

Ditto  ditto  3in.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

randomsizes „    ...  £0    1 

•  All  F.O.B.  London. 
Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarrv  stations  > 

per  foot  cube  £0    I   C 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot 0    IS 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot  0    1  81 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft.  average : — 

Brown         White 
Whit  Bed.   Base  Bed; 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the  . 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0    1    5|  ...  £0    ll\ 

Delivered  on  road  waggons  \ 
at  Pdddington  Depot    ...  (  n    9    1  0    2 

Ditto    Nine  Elms  Depot...  (    u    ■=    *    ••• 

Ditto    PimUco  Wharf / 

FEVBE    AND    CO. 
8.  d. 
Blocks  Palotte  Banc  Franc  ...    1 

Ditto  ditto    Banc  Royal  ...  1 

Ditto    EuviUe  1 

Ditto    Comblanchieu 3 

Ditto  Massangis  (Roche)    ...  2 

OILS. 

Linseed  per  tun  £18 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  ...    „    ... 

Do.,  brown „    ... 

Cottonseed,  refined „    ... 

Olive,  Spanish „    ... 

Seal,  pale  „    ... 

Cocoanut,  Cochin „    ... 

Do.,  Ceylon  „    ... 

Palm,  Lagos „    ... 

Oleine ,    ... 

Lubricating  U.S per  gal. 

Petroleum,  refined „    ... 

Tar,  Stockholm per  barrel 

Do.,  Archangel „    ... 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  tun 


5    per 

c  ft.  ex.            1 

steamer  LondOD.' 

3    do. 

do. 

do.  ' 

9    do. 

do. 

do.  ' 

0    do. 

do. 

do.  ; 

6    do. 

do. 

do.  \ 

EIS    5 

0 

to  £18  12   c 

23    5 

0 

23  10   t 

22    0 

0 

22  10   i 

22    0 

0 

24    0   1 

32    0 

0 

32    0    < 

26    0 

0 

29    0    1 

30    0 

0 

31    0    C 

25    0 

0 

26    0    ( 

28    0 

0 

28  10   1 

17    5 

0 

19    5  ( 

0    7 

0 

0   8  ^ 

0    0 

5) 

0    0  « 

1     6 

0 

1    S  i 

8  19 

« 

\  n  (■ 

37     0 

0 

„ 

87    6    t 

The  memorial-stone  in  connection  with  St.  Luke  tl 
new  Sunday  schools  at  Barrow  was  laid  on  Satur-;! 
day.  The  schools  consist  of  numerous  classrooms  i" 
with  central  hall  to  accommodate  1,000  children. 

A  new  budding  on  the  Broadway,  Peterborough') 
erected  by  the  city  council,  at  a  cost  of  ^oo"'! 
£1,000,  from  the  plans  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  J-  vj 
Walshaw,  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Lucas,  and  whlclS 
the  county  council  have  now  taken  over  and  re-1 
christened  the  "Peterborough  County  Technical 
School,"  was  opened  on  Monday  evening.  1 

The  London  County  Council  have  voted  ^J"".^''] 
for  the  erection  of  a  sub-fire-station  in  the  High  1 
street  of  Eltham.  il 

Dr.  William  Henry  Corfield,  Hon.  A.B.I.B.A^lj 
of  Savile-row,  sanitary  adviser  to  the  Omsa  oil 
Works  since  1899,  vice-president  of  the  Samtarjl 
Institute,  and  medical  officer  of  health  '""^  .SI 
George's,  Hanover- square,  who  died  on  August  -(1 
last,  at  Marstrand,  Sweden,  aged  .59  years,  has  lei  1 
estate  of  the  gross  value  of  .£12,868  Ss.  Ua.,  ^]¥ 
eluding  £8,135  Us.  3i.  in  net  personalty. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


rrogate— Pump-Room  and  Colonnade  in  Valley  Gardens   F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Harrogate Oct.  26 

^wen— Public  Library  (limit  £2.000)    £10  10s Samuel  Jones,  Clerk,  Old-road.  Skewen.  Neatb Nov.    9 

'namock— Tenement  of  Shops  ami  Workmen's  Houses £15  loa,,  £10  10a.,  £5  Ss Robert  Blackwood,  Burgh  Surveyor.  Market  Bridge.  Kilmarnock...    u       9 

iderland— Additions  to  Town  Hall £100.  £50,  £25 John  W.  Moncur,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Eugineer,  Sunderland  „     21 

Isy— PaWlion  and  Winter  Gardens    £30,  £15,  £10,  and  three  of  £5  os Frank  Bethell,  Hon.  Sec,  Town  Hall,  Bray    30 

ikefield— Reconstructing  Cattle  Maiket 50g3.  (merged),  25g3 R.  Ernest  Langhorne.  Sohcitor,  Wakefleld   Dee.    1 

fme  Hill,  S.E, -Public  Library H.  J.  Smith.  Clerk,  Lambeth  Tow q  Hall,  Kennington  Green,  S.E  ..    ,.     16 

ama— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austi'o-HungarianConsulate-GeQeral,22,  Laurence-Pounteaey- 

lane,  E.C (1904)  Mar.  31 

isgow— Branch  Library  for  Parkhead  District    Sir  J.  D.  Marwick,  Town  Clerk,  City  Chambers,  Glasgow — 

?erpool— Cotton  Exchange  (Local  Architects) Peter  Brown,  Sec,  50,  Brown's  Buildings,  Liverpool  — 

Jham— Board  School      J.  Rennie,  Clerk.  School  Board  Offices,  Oldham — 

ffynypia— Workmen's  Hall  (1,500  seats)    The  Secretary,  Workmen's  Institute,  Llwynypia,  Wales   — 


LIST    OF   TENDERS    OPEN. 


BUILDINGS. 

laton-super-Mare— Cabmen's  Shelter TTrban  District  Council   

xhill — Coronation  Clock  Tower,  West  Parade Corporation 

^—Labourers'  Cottage  Eural  District  Council 

eds— Concrete  Foundations  for  Purifiers    Gas  Committee  

cdes— Engine  Shed  Waterworks  Co 

ewen— Police-station Glamorgan  County  Council   

itrim— Alterations  to  First  Presbyterian  Church 

atford-on-Avon— Washhouses,  Mason's-court   Corporation 

bid— Depot,  &c..  Ley-street  Urban  Disti-ict  Council    

rdiff-  Schools  fl,200  places),  Llanishen-street School  Board  

^-^eld— Nine  Houses  T.  Wilkinson 

iford— Hospital  Pavilion  at  Workhouse.  Horton-Iaue  Guardians    

^rthyr— Converting  Ten  Houses  into  Five  Houses 

itford-on-A von— Bathroom  and  Lavatory,  Seven  Stars  Inn  Corporation 

leElms,  N.W.— Lennox  Buildings London  County  Council  

irtland— Additions  to  Police  Station Standing  Joint  Committee 

.    Lanes— Re-erecting  Shop Tramways  Committee   

ickncy,  N.E.— Villette  Buildings  London  County  Council  

/ntygwaith- Additions  to  Working-Men's  Institute  

tiDchester— Escape  Stair  at  Schools  Guardians 

iUfax— Timber  Sheds 

idworth — Meter  and  Governor  House  Urban  District  Council    

lunslow— Six  Shops  and  Flats.  High-street  

indon.  S.W.— Reconstructing  Slipper  Baths,  Marsball-st Westminster  City  Council  

werby  Bridge— Fire  Brigade  Station   Urban  District  Council    

■eds— Addition  to  ( )akwood  Bakery.  Roundhay 

erthyr  Tydfil— Boundary  Walls  at  Penydarren  Schools School  Board  '.'. 

ilifax— Warehouse  and  Shops.  Hull  Green    Wm.  Conway  and  Sons,  Ltd 

■awdy— Altering  and  Refitting  Trefgame  Owen  Chapel   

olyhead— Chimney  Sh.aft  at  Destructor  and  Electricity  Works  Urban  District  Council    

■idliagton— Five  Cottages  E.  H.  Rudd 

itton  Scotney— Detached  Cottage 

lington— Superstructure  of  Postal  Stores H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 

mtywyll— Rebuilding  Castle  Inn    

ndlington— Alterations  to  Cottages  E.  H.  Rudd 

lull— Beverley-road  Baths Corporation 

irgoed- Converting  Houses  into  Bank  and  Business  Premises  ...  ' 

ristol -Central  Library,  Deanery-road Library  Committee  

onmel— Methodist  Church  and  Manse 

uncorn-St.  John's  Pre.sbyterian  Church.  Victoria-road   

iristchurch— Altering  Board  Room  at  Workhouse  Guardians 

.  Columb  Minor-Wesleyan  Church 

'mchmore  Hill.  N.— Demolishing  Wards  at  Hospital Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    

lUesden,  N.W.— Ward  Block  at  Workhouse  Infirmary Guardians 

ilhngham— Twenty-six  Cottages,  Burnt  Oak-terrace 

"^y-S*""' Elementary  Education  Committee  ... 

lUHskUlen-Cells  at  Court  House    Fermanagh  County  Council  

well-Laundry  and  Mortuary London  County  Council  

eeds-Extensions  of  Workhouse  Hospital  

averstock  Hill.  N.W.— Hospital Hampstead  General  Hosp.  Committee 

leicester  -  Government  OIHces  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 

iimenck— Laundry,  Chimney  .Shaft,  &c.,  at  Workhouse Board  of  Guardians 

juthampton— Additions  to  Ordnance  Survey  Offices    H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 

'ower  Sydenham— Branch  Library Lewisham  Public  Libraries  Com 

.anchester-Telepbone  E.^change.  Quay-street H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 

'iscard— School  (1.000  places),  Manor-road  Wallasey  Education  Committee  

ateshead-Additions  to  Premises,  West-street Mather  Bros 

-tannmgley— Workshop  

■arrogate— Additions  to  Claremont  Hotel 

.  ewhaven— Post-Offioe  

Mdigan— Rebuilding  Premises .'. !  .". '. 

iheffield— Fifty  Workmen's  Cottages  Midland  Railway  Co." '..'.... 

■.arrogate— Additions  to  New  Inn    

Iradford-House,  &c..  Canal-road  '  '  .. 

imner— Mortuary  Building ]'.'....  BurialBoard  "!!'!]!.!..!!!!!!'!.!!!!.""!.'! 

ewhaven-Altering  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 

I -paresborough -Two  Semi-Detached  Houses  

I  mner--Restoration  of  Chapels  Burial  Board  

■iphook,  Hants— Country  Residence.  Cottage,  and  Stabling 

[enston-Two  Pairs  of  Semi-Detached  ViUas Jabez  Cole    


Hugh  Nettleton,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Weston-siiper-Mire   

Robert  Hembrow,  Architect,  174,  Uueen's-road,  Hastings    

M.  F.  Conlin.  Clerk.  Court  House,  Sligo 

R.  H.  Townsley.  General  Manager,  Gas  Offices,  East-parade,  Leeds. 

J.  P.  Larkman.  Secretary,  Beccles 

T.  Mansel  Franklen,  Clerk.  Westgate-street.  Cardiff  

W.  D.  R.  Taggart,  Architect,  11,  Bridge-street,  Belfast 

R.  Dixon,  Boro'  Sur.,  Municipal  Othces.  Sheep-st..  Stratford-on-A. 

H.  Shaw,  A.M. I.e. F,.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Ilford 

Veall  and  Sant,  Architects,  Arcade  Chambers.  Cardiff    

A.  B.  Linford,  Architect,  Carlton  Villa.  Wombwell 

F.  Holland,  Axcht.,  11.  Parkinson's  Chmbs..  Hustlergate.  Bradford 

Mrs.  C.  Thomas,  Glanynant  Villa.  Town  Hill-road,  Saetty 

R.  Dixon.  Boro'  Sur.,  Municipal  Offices,  Sheep-st.,  Stratford-on-A. 

The  Architect's  Dept.,  19.  Charing  Cross-road.  W.C 

'The  County  Surveyor's  Office,  Shire  Hall.  Dorcbegter 

Arthur  W.  Bradley.  Borough  Engineer,  Bank-street,  Bury  

The  Architect's  Dept.,  19,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C 

The  Secretary,  Institute.  Pontygwaith 

A.  J.  Murg.atroyd.  Architect.  23.  Strutt-street.  Minchester , 

C.  H.  Petty.  Architect,  Waterhouse-street.  Halifax 

W.  W.  Hutchinson.  Engineer,  10,  Poutefract-roid.  Barnsley 

W.  A.  Davies,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall  Chambers,  Hounslow  

The  Town  Clerk,  Westminster  City  Hall.  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

The  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Buildings.  .S'>werby  Bridge 

James  Charles  and  Sons.  9^,  Albion-street,  Leeds 

J.  Llewellin  ^mith.  Architect.  Aberdire    .. 

Richard  Horsfall  and  Son,  Architects,  231.  Commercial-st.,  Halifax 

D.  Edward  Thom^is,  Architect,  Haverfordwest 

Price  F.  White.  Electricity  Works.  Bangor,  North  Wales 

A.  T.  Martindale,  Architect.  6(1.  Wellington-road,  Bridlington  

Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High-street,  Winchester 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

C.  M.  D,rvie.?.  12,  High-street.  Merthyr 

A.  T.  Martindale.  Architect.  (JH,  Wellington-road,  Bridlington   

E.  White,  M.I.C.B..  City  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hull 

P.  Vivian  Jones,  Architect,  Hengoed , 

H.  Percy  Adams.  F.R  I.B.A.,  28,  Woburn-place,  B^issell-aij.,  W.C. 

The  Rev.  H.  Kevin,  Clonmel 

Thos.  W.  Cubbon,  Architect,  5(.  Hamilton-street,  Birkenhead  

A.  Druitt  Clerk.  Christchurch,  Hants  

Sampson  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  

W.  T.  Hatch.  A.MI.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  Embankment,  E.C 

A.  S.axon Snell, F. R.T.B.  A., 22,  Southampton  Bldg3,Chaucery-l.,W.C, 

Ernest  .J.  Hammond,  M.S.  A.,  21.  Bilmoral-road,  GiUingham 

C.  R   Dilgleish.  Architect,  Shrewsbury 

H.  Hugh  Archdall.  Secretary.  Court  Hou^e.  Eaniskillen    

The  Clerk  of  Asylums  Committee,  6,  Waterloo-place,  S.W 

Thomas  Winn  and  Sons.  Architects.  92.  Albion-street,  Leeds  ., 

Young  and  Hall,  .\rchts..  17.  Southampton-st..  Bloomsbury,  W.C... 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

H.  J.  Guinane,  Union  Clerk,  Limerick  

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

J.  R,  Vining.  89.  Ch^mcery-lane.  W.C 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Otfiee  of  Works,  Storey's  Grte,  S.W 

Edmund  Kirby.  F.R.I.B.A.,  5,  Cook-street,  Liverpool 

W.  R.  Story,  Architect,  2,  St.  Nicholas  Bldg^.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Percy  Fox.  Architect,  14,  Manchester-road,  Bradford 

Butler  Wilson  and  Oglesby,  Architects.  12,  Eist  Parade,  Leedi 

F.  J.  Rayner.  Architect,  Fort-road.  Newhaven,  Susses 

Captain  Griffith  Davies,  7,  Castle-street.  Cardigan   

Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects,  15,  St  James's-row,  Sheffield    

H.  E.  and  A.  Bown,  Architects,  James-street,  Harrogate 

Aird  and  Calder.  Navigation  Offices,  Dock-street,  Leeds    

Harrison  and  Ward,  6i),  Victoria-street.  Westminster.  S.W 

F.  J.  Rayner.  Architect,  Fort-read.  Newhaven.  Sussex 

Wm.  Driffield.  Architect.  Boroughljridge-road.  Kaaresborongh 

Harrison  and  Ward.  6(1.  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W 

J.  A.  Souttar.  Architect,  41,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C 

WiUiam  H.  Sharp,  Architect,  239,  R')oley-lane,  Bradford 


Oct.  21 

..  24 

„  24 

..  2* 

..  24 

,.  2« 

..  24 

„  26 


Nov. 


5 

6 

6 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

14 


'evonport— Motor-Driven  Booster  

Jdchffe— Switchboard,  &o 

odmorden— Plant 

wansea— Ducts,  &c .".!'!!!!!!!!!!!!"!.!""!!!!!!].!""]!'! 

Test  Ham— Wiring  Abbey  Miiis'piiinpin'g  Station  7.]!.!!!!.'!". 
,lanchester-Laying  Telephone  Pipes 

leckenham— Electric  Wiring  Houses  .. 

iihnarnook— Plant 

jyednesbury- Electric  Lighting  Public  Buildings " '.'^.'.' '.'.'.'.'.' '.".Z 
l|'uaiey-Electno  Power  and  Light  InstaUation  at  Workhouse 


ELECTRICAI.    PLANT. 

Corporation The  Boro' Electrical  Engineer,  Newp'irt-st.,  E.  Stonehouse,  Devon  Oct.  24 

Urban  District  Council    W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Radcliffe  ,     26 

Corporatiim H.  Waring.  Electrical  Engineer's  Office,  Todmorden „     31 

Corporation. C.  A.  L.  Prusmann.  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Strand,  Swansea    .,     31 

London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department.  County  Hall.  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ...  Nov.    3 

Paving  Committee The  City  .Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall.  Minchester „       5 

Urban  District  Council   John  A.  Angell.  Surveyor.  Council  (Klices,  Bcikenhatn  ... „       9 

Corporation Kennedy  and  Jenkin.  Engineers.  17.  Victiria-street,  Westminster...    „     18 

Corporation F.J.  Warden-Stevens.  A.M.I. M.E..  34,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster...    ,,     20 

Guardians Arthur  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  King-street,  Nottingham — 


ENOINEERINO. 

;^^t;S^^'^i;!*j!-'^v:rv; Gas  Committee 


R.  H.  Townsley,  Gen  Manager,  Gas  Offices,  East-pxrade,  Leeds 


p.       ,    ' — : "•"■■• was  v^omiuiLtee   n,.  n.  lowasiey,  uen    ivL^mager,  v.t!is  <_iuices,  caso-pxiaue,  jj'jeus    ... 

Yoivernampton- Sinking  Borehole Corpor,ation E.  A.  B.  Woodward.  Waterworks  Eng.,  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton 

TimsDy— Heating  Police  Department  at  Town  Hall H.  G.  Why.att.  A.M.I.C.B.,  Boro'  Eng..  Town  Hill-s'juare,  Grimsby 


'nem^f    7    5°'",.'''?"*"^  Bridge  Hertford  County  Council    Urban  A.  Smith.  County  Surveyor.  Hatfield 

WoK  -S  .  ■»    Urban  District  Council    J.  T.  Eiyrs,  M.I.C.E.,  .39,  Corporation-street,  Birmingham 

aMeroury-iJetntus  and  Septic  Tanks. Drainage  Committee The  City  Engineer's  Office,  Guildhall-street,  Canterbury  ..., 

•njnemsea--Trenchea  (e.OOOyds.)  Holderness  Gas  Co..  Ltd J.  HoUiday,  Civil  Engineer,  St.  Mark's-street,  Hull 


iK5?i«?''~t®'''4°°'^^','''^'----'-------'-'---'''-"-'''"-7..'.'.'.'.'..'...^  Urban  District  Council    ...,..,....'.,.....'  W.  W.  Hutchinson.  Engineer,  10,  Pontefract-roid,  Barnsley 

.unmeton  Junction  and  CaaUeton— Bridges,  &o Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ry.  Co. .     "      "  .,__._ 


The  Engineer's  Office,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester  . 


Oct.  24 

„  2S 

„  26 

„  26 

„  27 

M  27 

„  27 

„  27 

II  27 
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GoriDff— 'Wat^r-Siipply  ExtenMona  

Rowslf  y  tn  Whatstandwell- Section  of  Derwent  Aqueduct 

Galway— Waterworks 

Ipswich— rilinp  at  Alexandra  Park 

Newcastle  to  AnnsbnTOUgh— Railway  Extension  (4  miles)  

Valletta.  Malta— Lift  Tonstruotion  

Hull— Three  Cornish  Boilers  at  Beverley-road  Baths    

Soweiby  Bridge— Purification  Works 

Tregaron— Service  Reservoir  

Wick— Wharf  

Swansea- Tramways,  &c 

Kine&bridge— Waterworks 

La  Puebla  de  Cara  Mtzel,  Corunna— Wharf  Works    

Cromer  to  Mundesley— Railway  {9}  miles) 

Birmingham— Destructor 

Spennymoor— Gasholder  Tank   

Portsmouth— Puro  ping-Station 

Bovey  Tracey— Reservoir 

West  Ham— EnsTne.  Dynamo,  &c.,  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Stn. 

Stranraer— Pier  Widening    

St.  Austell— Waterworks 

Ingatestone— Well  at  New  Waterworks  (350ft.  deep,    

Bridlingt/>n— Parade  Extension  Works  

Leeds— Heating  Workhouse  Hoepital  Extension 

Limerick— Laundry  Machineiy  Appliances  at  Workhouse 

Limf  rick— Heating  Workhouse  bv  Steam 

Ashford.  Middlesex -Well  '300ft.' deep)  

Llanwrtyd  Wells— Storage  Reservoir  (262,500  gallons') 

Bristol— Double-Decked  Opening  Bridge  over  Kiver  Avon 

Kilmarnock — Three  I^ancashire  Boilers  

New  York,  U.S.A. — Tunnels  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  East  River 

and  Long  Island  City 

New   York,    U.S.A.  —  Tunnels    under    Thirl y-second-street, 

Manhattan,  and  North  f Hudson)  River  

New  Jersey,  U.S.A.— Tunnels  under  Bergen  Hill  and  North 

(Hudson)  River 

London.  S.E.-  Tunnel  Between  Rotherhithe  and  Ratcliff    

Cairo— Three  Road  Bridges  over  the  Nile  

Ipswich— Extension  of  Water-Main  at  Borough  Asylum 


Thames  Valley  and  Goring  Water  Co. 

Derwent  Valley  Water  Board  

Uiban  District  Council    

Corporation 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Ry.  Co.  ... 


Corporation . 


District  Council 

Harbuur  Trustees 

Corporation 

Urban  District  Council    

Ministry  of  Public  Works  ' 

Norfolk  &  Suffolk  Jnt.  Ry.  Committee 

Health  Committee 

Spennymoor  and  Tudhoe  Gas  Co 

Town  Council  ,;... 

Newton  Abbot  Rural  Dist.  Council  .. 

London  County  Council  

Joint  Itiilwivs  Co 

Rural  Dittrirt  Council 

Chelmsford  Rural  District  Council ... 
Corporation 


Board  of  Guardians  

Board  of  Guardians  

West  London  Schools  Managers  . 
Builth  Rural  District  Council  .... 

Docks  Committee  

Corporation 


GeoT^e  H.  Robus,  Engineer,  Mansion  House  Chambers.  E.C 

Edward  Sandeman.  Engineer's  Office.  Bamford.  near  Sheffield  ..., 

Jas.  Perry,  M.E.,  M.I.C.E.,  Countv  Surveyor's  Office,  Galway 

E.  Buckham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ipswich 

G.  P.  Culverwell,  Eog. -in-Chief.  Queen's  Quay  Terminus.  Belfast, 
The  Receiver-General  and  Director  of  Contract-^,  Malta,  Valletta   , 

E.  White.  M.I.C.E..  City  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hull 

Spinks  and  Pilling,  Engineers,  20.  Park-row,  Leeds 

J.  Davies  and  Son.  A.M.I.C.E  .  LUntlly , 

James  Barron.  M.I.C.E..  Aberdeen 

George  Bell.  Borough  Surveyor,  13,  Somerset-place,  Swansea , 

T.  W.  Latham.  Engineer.  Kingsbridge Ni 

The  Ministrj- of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works.  Madrid 

William  Marriott,  Ensineer,  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk   

The  Superintendent,  Montague  Wharf,  Birmingham 

Wm.  Cowley.  Secretary,  Gasworks.  Spennymoor  , 

The  Borough  Engineer's  Office  Town  Hall.  Portsmouth    

Wm.  Fox  and  B.  A.  Talton.  MM.l.C.E..  5.  Victoria-street.  S.W.  . 
The  Engineer's  DepaTtment,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  .. 

J.  Thomson,  Secretaiy.  Citadel  Station,  Carlisle  

T.  H.  Andrew,  Engineer.  1.  Trevarriek  Villas,  St.  Austell 

J.  Dewhurat.  A.M  I.M  K  .  Avenue  Chambers,  Chelmsford  , 

Ernest  R.  Matthews.  Borough  Engineer.  Town  11*11.  Bridlington   . 

This.  Winn  and  Sons,  Architects.  92.  Alb  ion -street,  Leeds  

H.  J.  Guinane,  Union  Clerk,  Limerick , 

H.  J.  Guinane,  Union  Clerk.  L'm^rick  , 

G.  Midgley  Taylor,  27,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W , 

R.  L.  Bamford.  Surveyor,  Wilde  marsh -street,  Hereford    , 

W.  W.  Squire.  Ensineer,  CumberUnd-road.  Bristol 

Kennedy  and  Jenkin,  Engineers,  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  . 


Oot,;! 


P.,  N.Y.,  and  L.I.  Railroad  Co Jacobs  and  Barringer,  78,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C Defl!j 

P.,  N.Y.,  and  L.I.  Railroad  Co Jacobs  acd  Barringer,  78,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C 

P.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  Railroad  Co Jacobs  and  Barringer,  78.  Gracechurch-street,  E.C , 

London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Depirtment,  Conntv  Hall.  Spring  Gardens.  S  W.  -  .  Jai 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  The  Com.  Intel.  Branch,  Board  of  Trade.  50,  Pdrliament-street,  S.W.  Fd 

Corporation E.  Buckham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Ipswich 


WALLS. 

R.  H.  Townsley,  Gen.  Man.,  Gas  Offices,  East-parj.de.  Leeds  Oct^j 


FENOINa    AND 

Leeds— Boundary  Wall Gas  Committee  

Waterloo— Wrought-Ir on  Railing  at  Victoria  Park  Urban  District  Coundl    F.  Spencer  Yates,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo 

Gravesend— Unclimbable  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron  Fencing    Town  Council C.  E.  Hatten,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Gravesend 

Portland— Stone  Wall  and  Cast-iron  Raihngs,  Easton-square..  Urban  District  Council R.  Stephenson  Henshaw,  Eng.,  Council  Offices,  New-rd.,  Portland 

Merthyr  Tydfil— Boundary  Walls,  Penydarren  t^chools    School  Board  J.  Llewellin  Smith,  Architect,  Aberdare 

Tooting,  S.W.— Boundary  Wall  at  Grove  Hospital  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    W.  T.  Hatch.  A.M.I.C.E..  M.t.M.E.,  Embankment.  E.C Noi 

Morpeth  -  Concrete  Betaining  Wall Rural  District  Council J.  Murray  McGregor,  Highway  Surveyor,  Market-place,  Morpeth 

FURNITURE    AND    FITTINGS. 

Birkenhead— Poor  Law  Offices.  Argyle-street  Guardians John  Carter,  Clerk,  45,  Hamilton-square,  Birkenhead Oct  II 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight— Public  Library    « W.  V.  Gough,  Architect,  24.  Bridge-street,  Bristol  „    III 

AccTington— School  Chairs  (400) D.  Longton,  Wesley  School.  Abbey-street,  Accrington    „   JR 

Hull-Central  Police-SUtion  Watch  Committee J.  H.  Hirst.  City  Architect.  Town  Hall.  Hull :M 

CardiflF- Furniture  and  Bedding    Standing  Joint  Committee The  Chief  Constable's  Office,  Canton.  Cardiff ,,  Wt 

Brawdy-  Refitting  Interior  of  Trefgame  Owen  Chapel D.  Edward  Thomas,  Architect.  Haverfordwest i^pB 

Leavesden— Double-Hung  Sashes  to  Asylum  Windows Metropolitan  Asylums  Board   W.  T.  Hatch,  A.M!.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.£.(  Embankment,  E.C ^°^|^ 

PAINTINa. 

Darfield— Nine  Houses T.  Wilkinson  A.  B.  Linford,  Architect.  Carlton  Villa,  Wombwell OAil 

Bradford— Hospital  Pavihon  at  Workhouse Guardiuis F.  Holland,  Architect.  Hustlergate.  Bradford  i 

Leeds — Holbeck  Cemetery    The  City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds „ 

Manchester— Assize  Courts Committee   J.  D.  Barker,  A. R.I. B. A.,  78,  King-street,  Manchester » 

Roundhay,  Leeds— Oakwood  Bakery  James  Charles  and  Sons,  &3,  Albion-street,  Leeds „ 

FLTTSCBING    AND    OI^AZING. 

Bradford— Workhouse  Hospital  Pavilion  Guardians F.  Holland,  Architect,  Hustler^te,  Bradford  Oot 

Sowerby  Bridge— Fire  Brigade  Station  Urban  District  Council    The  8ur\'eyor's  Offic?.  Town  Buildings,  Sowerby  Bridge   „ 

Warrington  —  Seven  Shower-Baths.  Legh-street Baths  Committee  Thos.  Loogdin.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Warrington   

Leeds— Workhouse  Hospital  Extention Thos.  Winn  and  Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds  Nw 


Wallsend  -  Streets  

Homsey.  N.— Road  Works 

Weymouth— Making-up  Roads 

Manchester— Street  Works 

Sowerby  Bridge,  Vorks— Levelling,  &c 

Sal  ford— Street  Works 

Enfield- Making-up  River-front  

Enfield— Making-up  Fyfield-road 

Stockport— Street  Works 

Enfield — Making-up  St.  Andrew's-road 

Leeds— Paving  and  Flagging  Streets   

Romford— Indurated  Stone  Paving  

Prestwich— Street  Improvement  Works 

Romford— Laying  Granite  Setts 

Hastings -Granite  Kerb  (3.000ft.) 

Romford— Limestone  Tar  Paving 

Tottenham— Making- up  Roads 

Godstone  -Making-up  Salisbury-road ;,. 

South  Shields— Paving  and  Making-up  New  Roads 
Godstone— Making-up  Barfields-road 


Fulford— Sewers 

Manchester— Sewering,  &c.,  Ashfleld-grove 

Hompey,  N.— Sewer , 

Manchester- Sewering,  &c.,  Brook  field-road    

Woodford.  Essex— Sewerage  and  Sewage-Disposal  Woiks 

Manchester— Sewering.  &c.,  Middlewood-street  

Mountain  Ash— Sewers 

Canterbury- CasHron  Trunk  Sewer  (1,860yds.  of  33in.) , 

Salford— Reconstructing  Sewer,  H^eut^road 

Poole— Sewers  

Botherbam — Sewerage  Works 

Basingstoke- Sewers 

Ipswich— Public  Convenience  at  Alexandra  Park  

Tottenham— Underground  (Convenience,  Park-lane    

Portsmouth— High-Level  Relief  Sewer  

Tottenham— Underground  Convenience,  Seven  Sisters-road  .., 

Tott<_aham — Underground  Convenience,  Duckett's-green    

Watford -Sewerage  Works , 

Belper- Sewage  Outfall  Works , 

Barrow-in-Furness— Conveniences,  Abbey-road  , 

Ulverst<jn— Sanitary  Work,  Steel-street 

Bartow-in-Fomess- Urinal  Elxtension  on  WaXney  Promenade. 


Torquay— Ventilating  Shafts  

London.  E.C— Boiler-Plates,  &c 

Sowerby  Bridge— Steelwork  to  Fire  Station  , 

Galway  — Caet-Iron  Pipes  (£84  tons) 

SwaLBta— Tramway  Rails  and  Fishplates  ..., 


ROADS    AND    STREETS. 

,  Corporation George  Hollings,  Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  High-street,  Wallsend  O.^ 

,  Urban  District  Council    E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Engineer.  99,  South  wood-lane.  Highgate,  N , 

.  Melcombe  Regis  Burial  Board Samuel  Jackson,  Surveyor,  Bridge  Chambers.  Weymouth „ 

,  Paving  Committee The  Surveyor's  Office.  Town  Hall,  Mmchester h 

,  Urban  District  Council    The  Surveyor's  Office,  Town's  Buildings.  Sowerby  Bridge    „ 

.  Corporation The  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall.  Salford   u 

.  Urban  District  Council    Richard  Collins,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Enfield m 

.  Urban  District  Council    Richird  Collins,  Sun-eyor.  Public  Offices.  Enfield t* 

.  Highway  and  Sewers  Committee John  Atkinson,  A.M.I.C.E..  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport  ** 

.  Urban  District  Council    Richard  Collins,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Enfield n.,- 

.  City  Council The  City  Engineers  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds t,■.'f^ 

.  Urban  District  Council    J.  Tur\'ey.  Surveyor,  Romford ^^ 

,  Urban  District  Council    The  Surveyor's  Office,  Chester  Bank,  Prestwich wf" 

.  Urban  District  Council    J.  Turvey,  Surveyor.  Romford n  ,* 

Corporation P.  H.  Palmer.  M.I.C.E..  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hasting*  ..  „ 

.  Urban  District  Council    J.  Tur\'ey.  Surveyor.  Romford n- 

.  Urban  District  Council    W.  H.  Pre^cott.  A.M.I.C.E  ,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  ».' 

.  Rural  District  Council J.  George-Powell,  C.E.,  Godstone m 

.  Rural  District  Council J.  H.  Morton.  F.R.I.B.A.,  60,  King-street,  South  Shields „ 

.  Rural  District  Council J.  George-Powell,  C.E.,  Godstone  ii^ 

SANITARY.  —  R:^       "^^     -  ,  ^. 

Farrow  and  Everif-t.  Surveyors,  8.  New-street,  York  Got. 

.  Paving  Committee The  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester >•     ■ 

.  Urban  District  Council E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Engineer.  99,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N ,    j 

.  Paving  Committee The  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall.  Minchester »    | 

.  Urban  District  Council    William  Farrmgton,  A. ALI.C.E.  Surveyor.  Wuodford  Green „    ■ 

.  Paving  Committee The  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester k    ^ 

.  Urban  District  Council    The  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Mountain  A^h n    ; 

.  Drainage  Committee The  City  Engineer's  Offi':-^.  Guildhall-.^treet.  Canterbury  „ 

L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Clerk.  Towa  Hall,  Salford    »    | 

.  Town  Council John  Elfonl,  Borough  Surveyor,  Poole «    ; 

.  Rural  District;  Council J.  Platte,  Engineer,  High-stieet,  Rotherham «    ; 

.  Works  Committee F.  K.  Phipps.  A.M.I.C.E..  Boro"  Sur.,  Town  Hall,  Ba^ngstoke „.; 

,  Corporation  E.  Buckhjim.  Bjroush  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Ipswich «_  < 

.  Urban  District  Council    W.  H.  Pre:*cott.  A.M.I.C.E.,  71'2,  High-road,  Totteuhaoi No*. 

.  Town  Council      The  Borough  Engineer's  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth i».^ 

.  Urban  District  Council    W.  H.  Prescott,  A.M.I.C.E.,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  tiL 

.  Urban  District  Council    W.  H.  Pre.scntt,  A.M.I.C.E.,  712,  Hi«h-road.  Tottenham  h^ 

.  Urban  District  Council    H.  Morten  Turner,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Watford  h     ^ 

.  Urban  District  Council    C.  J.  Lomax,  A.M.I.C.E  .  AlhanceBldgs.,  37,  Cross-st.,  Manchester   „ 

.  Corporation The  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Barrow  "* 

J.  W.  Grundy  and  Son,  Brogden-street,  Ulverston  ^ 

Corporation The  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Barrow 

STEEL    AND    IRON. 

,  Town  CouncQ H.  A.  Garrett,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall  Chambers,  Torquay Oct. 

East  Indian  Railway  Co C.  W.  Young.  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C »• 

,  Urban  District  Council    The  Surveyor's  Office.  Town  Buildings,  Sowerby  Bridge   ; 

,  Urban  District  Council    Jas.  Pony,  M.E.,  M.I.C.E.,  County  Surveyor's  Office,  GJalway    tt     ; 

.  Corporation C.  A.  L.  Prusm»nn,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Strand,  Swansea    ,.     ' 
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INTRACTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

MANY  of  our  recent  building  problems  do 
not  readily  lend  themselves  to  archi- 
tectural treatment ;  they  seem  to  absolutely 
defy  those  principles  of  design  and  composi- 
tion which  have  been  associated  with  "  old 
world"  edifices.  One  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  this  lack  of  agreement  with  the  older  typo 
of  building  was  the  erection  of  structures  in 
which  iron  is  used,  for,  as  every  architect 
knows,  this  new  material  completely  revolu- 
tionised the  forms  and  proportions  of  build- 
ings of  brick  and  stone.  To  a  large  extent 
we  have  outlived  this  apparent  discordance  ; 
iron  and  steel  are  now  used  in  almost  every 
large  street  and  commercial  building,  and 
the  profession  have  become  familiar  with 
the  engineering  requirements  and  the 
conditions  of  those  materials.  But  we  are 
not  quite  so  accustomed  to  other  conditions 
which  modern  necessities  have  imposed  on 
our  buildings  of  a  certain  class — such,  for 
for  instance,  as  the  large  commercial  block, 
the  huge  block  of  flats  for  dwellings  or 
offices,  theatres,  baths,  and  wash-houses,  and 
others.  These  have  to  be  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  municipal  and  local 
authorities.  They  must  be  fire-reesisting  in 
theii'  construction,  with  ample  means  of 
access  and  egress ;  they  must  be  designed,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  theatre,  on  approved  lines 
for  sight  and  sound :  be  planned  and  con- 
structed to  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
occupants  or  workers,  and  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  fittings  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances, all  of  which  things  mean  a  departure 
from  old  models.  Even  the  street  terrace 
or  row  of  houses  cannot  be  designed  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  of  sixty  years  ago ;  they 
must  be  built  higher,  have  better  accom- 
modation in  many  ways,  and  "be  fitted  with 
the  latest  appliances  in  the  form  of  lifts, 
fire-resisting  floors  and  partitions,  and  must 
be  built  to  conform  to  building  by-laws  and 
regulations.  The  constructional  details  and 
methods  of  decoration  have  introduced 
many  things  that  cannot  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  older  methods.  The 
London  town  house  of  the  eighteenth  centui'y 
may  be  taken  as  a  means  of  comparison. 
We  find  them  designed  to  give  all  the  accom- 
modation on  the  ground  and  first  floors,  the 
upper  floors  being  reserved  for  bedrooms  and 
nurseries,  and  servants'  rooms.  On  these 
upper  rooms  the  architect  bestowed  very 
little  thought  or  attention,  as  the  average 
old  town  house  shows  the  upper  stories 
shorn  of  all  architectural  details  or  orna- 
ment, with  small  stair  accommodation 
and  without  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  lava- 
tories or  bathroom?.  All  the  skill  and  taste 
of  the  architect  were  bestowed  on  the  lower 
reception-rooms  of  the  ground  and  first  floor. 
These  were  often  well  planned  for  effect,  with 
,a  spacious  hall  and  staircase.  The  rooms 
were  large,  and  were  adorned  with  dadoes, 
handsome  cornices  and  chimneypieces,  and 
tile  joinery,  though  usually  plain,  was  of  the 
best  kind.  The  ceilings  were  often  panelled 
or  decorated  in  plaster,  and  there  was  a  sense 
of  taste  and  comfort  which  was  denied  to  the 
rooms  on  the  upper  stories,  which  were  often 
low,  badly  arranged,  lighted,  and  ventilated. 
Many  of  these  older  houses,  which  are  still 
tenanted,  have  been  entirely  remodelled  or 
rearranged  to  meet  present-day  requirements. 
The  Great  Fire  does  not  seem  to  have  pre- 
vented the  constniction  of  wooden  partitions, 
or  the  provision  of  easy  means  of  egress ;  but 
the  outer  walls,  and  sometimes  the  main 
cross  walls,  were  soUdly  built  of  brick,  which 


is  more  than  wo  can  say  of  middle-class 
dwelling-houses  at  the  present  day  under  Act 
of  Parliament  regulations.  Our  modern 
middle-class  terrace  house  of  to-day  is  very 
different.  The  reception-rooms  on  the  ground 
and  first  floors  are  less  handsome  in  their 
construction  and  fittings,  the  walls  are 
thinner ;  but  the  windows  are  large,  the 
rooms  rather  more  lofty.  The  upper  stories 
are,  as  a  rule,  better  planned,  more  con- 
venient ;  there  is  a  bathroom  and  lavatory 
accommodation,  and  the  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  These  are  decided 
gains,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  sense 
of  proportion  and  comfort  which  we  often 
find  in  the  houses  of  the  last  century.  The 
18th-oentury  house,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
from  a  material  point  of  view,  could  be  built 
to  harmonise  with  architectural  rules  and 
proportions.  There  were  no  building  by-laws 
or  sanitary  regulations  which  forbade  the  use 
of  massive  window-frames  brought  out  nearly 
to  the  face  of  wall,  of  bold  breaks  and 
porches,  and  deep  cornices,  often  very  effective, 
of  timber  work  in  gables.  Take  again  a 
block  of  artisans'  dwellings  or  flats.  The  cost 
of  ground  rent  requires  them  to  be  built  of 
many  stories  with  windows  of  the  same  size 
in  every  story,  and  the  architect  finds  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  impart  any  variety  or 
to  introduce  architectural  features.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  dismal,  monotonous  blocks 
in  the  Blackfriars-road  or  Clerkenwell  to  see 
what  is  meant.  In  the  last  century  houses 
for  the  labouring  class  were  not  built.  Those 
erected  as  almshouses  were  often  one  or  two 
stories  at  the  most,  and  built  in  quad- 
rangles or  in  groups.  The  rows  of 
residential  flats  and  houses  we  see  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  London  have  m.ore  or 
less  the  monotonous  repetition  of  features, 
even  though  partially  disguised  by  a  flimsy 
kind  of  architectural  detail  in  terracotta. 
There  is  the  recrudescence  of  ornamental 
gables,  of  corner  turrets  and  bay  windows, 
which  tire  one  by  their  restlessness,  so  very 
different  to  the  fine  old  terrace  houses  in 
Bloomsbury,  Grosvenor  and  Cavendish- 
squares,  the  Adelphi,  and  elsewhere.  These 
were  characterised  by  dignity  of  style  or  a 
chastened  simplicity  of  facade  reminding  us 
of  the  work  of  Kent  or  the  Brothers  Adams. 
There  was  something  architectural  also  about 
the  Regent's  Park  and  Belgrave-square  type 
of  terrace  houses  designed  chiefly  by  Nash, 
Basevi,  and  Cubitt.  The  "  Cubitt-built " 
squares  and  terraces  are  at  least  sub- 
stantial and  dignitied ;  but  we  cannot  so 
call  many  of  those  which  have  been  built 
within  the  last  decade  or  so  at  South 
Kensington,  where  the  modern  spirit  of  rest- 
less detail  predominates.  The  commercial 
warehouse  or  business  house  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  structure  which  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  architectural  treatment. 
The  large  areas  of  floors,  the  few  division 
walls  internally,  the  large  and  numerous 
window  openings,  their  necessary  repetition, 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  adopt  any  of 
the  rules  of  architecture.  The  attempt  to 
apply  architectural  rules  and  proportions  or 
details  to  those  buildings  is  to  make  them 
amenable  to  criticism  of  often  a  not  very  com- 
plimentary kind.  Such  treatment  is  generally 
out  of  keeping  or  very  ridiculous.  The  height 
and  proportions  of  the  stories  have  to  be 
adapted  to  strictly  utilitarian  requirements, 
and  to  structural  methods  which  defy  artistic 
proprieties,  and  the  architect  who  values 
honesty  of  expression  in  his  work  must  boldly 
renounce  traditional  forms  and  seek  to  adopt 
a  new  method.  In  these  instances  the  very 
attempt  to  be  architectural  defeats  its  own 
end.  There  are  no  precedents  ;  the  problem 
is  a  new  one,  to  be  solved  independently  of 
them.  Our  ancestors  would  have  found  out 
the  way  to  design  a  large  city  warehouse  if 
the  same  problem  had  been  presented  to 
them.  The  big  town  hotel  is  another  case. 
The  old  inns  and  hostelries  were  small 
and    limited   in    comparison,    though    they 


served  their  purpose  well  in  their  day, 
and  were  very  interesting  structures.  Modern 
town  life  and  facilities  of  travel  have 
rendered  the  large  hotel  a  necessity  of 
our  day.  There  a.'e  no  old  models  to  fall 
back  upon,  so  the  architect  his  to  do  the 
best  he  can  on  a  given  site.  The  problem  of 
providing  accommodation  for  a  crowd  of 
single  individuals  and  families,  spacious 
rooms  for  daily  wants,  and  bedrooms  and 
suites  for  sleeping,  &c.,  in  addition  to  private 
suites  of  rooms,  has  made  it  necessary  to 
build  palatial  buildings  comprising  many 
stories.  The  old  parlour  and  coft'ee-room 
of  the  country  inn  has  developed  into  the 
spacious  and  luxuriously  fitted-up  salle-u- 
iiiKiKjpr,  and  a  variety  of  other  rooms  for 
writing,  reading,  smoking,  billiards,  &c.,  are 
provided,  where  all  the  social  festivities  of  the 
best  society  can  be  carried  on  with  the  least 
friction,  combining,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
comforts  of  a  private  residence  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  club.  To  those  requirements  the 
architect  has  to  add  those  of  a  cuisine  of 
exceptional  excellence,  in  which  all  the 
latest  cooking  and  culinary  appliances  are 
provided.  There  must  also  be  provided  easy 
transit  from  floor  to  floor  by  means  of  lifts  ; 
an  equable  warm  temperature  must  be 
suffused  over  the  interior  by  means  of  a 
heating  system,  and  the  ventilation  and 
sanitary  arrangements  must  be  above 
suspicion.  These  varied  and  conflicting  re- 
quirements, so  unlike  the  simple  wants  of 
the  old-fashioned  hotel,  have  materially 
increased  the  thought  required  to  give  archi- 
tectural expression.  The  great  number  of 
stories  and  rooms  has  increased  the  difficulty 
of  fenestration.  For  instance,  the  numer- 
ous windows,  all  of  about  the  same 
size,  cannot  be  arranged  satisfactorily,  and 
render  any  architectural  treatment  out  of 
the  question.  A  bold  order  of  columns  or 
pilasters  appears  out  of  place  in  a  facade 
crowded  with  windows,  and  therefore  the 
astylar  treatment  is  more  in  keeping  with 
buildings  of  this  kind.  Internally,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  arrangement  also  renders 
a  reposeful  design  impossible  ;  everything 
is  cut  up  by  the  various  trades  concerned, 
and  the  designs  for  vestibule  or  hall  decora- 
tion, for  woodwork,  metal-work,  electric 
light  fittings  are  intrusted  to  different 
firms.  The  more  complex  and  intricate 
the  building,  the  less  readily  does  it  adapt 
itself  to  architectural  treatment.  The  require- 
ments of  fire-resisting  construction  are  also 
prejudicial  to  architectural  design,  as  they 
impose  conditions  as  to  floors  and  roofs,  lifts 
and  staircases,  which  cannot  be  made  archi- 
tectural in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  inclosed 
staircase  and  lift  preclude  the  possibilities  of 
internal  featui'es  like  open  arcading  and 
panelled  sides.  The  modern  theatre  may  be 
mentioned.  The  separation  of  the  auditorium 
from  the  stage  by  a  firewall  carried  high  above 
the  roof  is  not  an  arrangement  that  can 
be  made  externally  pleasing  as  we  see  it  in 
many  recent  structures  ; — both  have  to  be 
treated  as  distinct  structures.  Again,  the 
requirements  of  an  auditorium  free  from 
columns  below  the  di-ess-oirole,  which  has  to 
overhang  the  area  considerably,  cannot  be 
made  to  agree  with  architectural  canons. 
The  steel  cantilevers  to  the  galleries  and  the 
dead  blank  of  ceiling  below  are  distinctly 
inimical  to  effect  internally,  however  in- 
genious the  devices  adopted.  That  these 
constructive  expedients  may  bo  improved 
from  an  architect's  point  of  view  we  do  not 
deny  ;  but  they  only  show  what  a  difficult 
problem  the  modern  auditorium  has  become. 
Externally  the  provision  of  iron  fire-escape 
staircases  for  exit  purposes  and  for  fire- 
brigade  attack,  which  is  strongly  advocated, 
and  is  made  compulsory  at  Buda  Pesth  and 
other  foreign  cities,  adds  a  feature  that  must 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  elevations 
of  these  structures.  As  they  are  now 
applied  externally,  it  cannot  bo  said  they  im- 
prove the   architecture.      Public   baths  and 
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washhouses  and  technical  institutes  are  so 
essentially  utilitarian  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  considered  to  come  within  the  I'ange  of 
architecture  of  the  conventional  sort;  but  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  of  modern 
buildings  which  seem  to  defy  considerations 
of  art  in  their  design. 

To  attempt  to  find  out  the  reason  of  the 
discordance  between  modern   buildings  and 
those  which  conform   to  architectural   laws 
would  be  an  inquiry  of  interest.      The  old 
building  conformed  to  architeotui-al  standards 
which  have  been  in  existence  from  time  im- 
memorial.    It  was  easy  and  natural  to  apply 
the  style  of  the  age  to  the  structure.     The 
style  became  a  sympathetic  expression,  but 
the  modern  types  which  we  have  mentioned, 
based     on      very     different     conditions,    do 
not  respond  to  the  same  treatment.      There 
is  little  that  is  responsive  between  a  modern 
warehouse  or  a  block  of  dwellings  in  flats 
and  the  Classic  or  Gothic  style ;  the  latter 
modes    became    the    natural    treatment    of 
buildings    designed   for  different    purposes, 
and  with  quite  other   materials.     It  is  the 
architect's  business  to  find  out  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  difference,  to  begin  at 
the  rudiments  of  his  new  structure — to  begin 
at  the  beginning  instead  of  trying  to  hark 
back  to  former  methods — to  invent  a  method 
of  treatment  '  hat  will  suit  his  purpose,  quite 
independent  of  what  has  been  done  before 
for  quite  different  purposes.     At  all  costs,  he 
must  avoid  the  temptation  to  adopt  old  forms 
and  conventions  because  they  are  convenient 
modes  of  expression  ;  and  it  is  always  safer 
for  him  to  begin  again  to  seek  out  afresh 
what  is  in  accordance  with  common-sense 
construction     and    honestly    expresses    it, 
however  simple  it  may  appear,  than  to  try  to 
make  his  building  look  like  something  he  has 
seen  before.    He  must  first  fully  comprehend 
the  problem  in  its  several  bearings,  what  its 
functions  are  to  be,  and  the  most  direct  way 
of  carrying  them  out,  the  materials  at  his 
disposal  and  their  proper  treatment,  the  most 
reasonable  and  simple  construction,  and  upon 
these  rudimental  bases  he  must  proceed  to 
build.     The  plainest  structure  founded  upon 
these    principles  will    be  more  satisfactory 
than    one  where  the  traditional  forms  have 
been  adopted.     But  the  advice  may  be  said 
to  be  more  easily  given  than  followed.    How 
is   the    architect    to    fully    understand    the 
problem  'f    This  is  the  first  step.     Unless  he 
has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  trade  or  use 
of  a  given  building,  how  can  he  comprehend 
it  y     Or  if  he  has  not  a  practical  knowledge 
of  a  material  like  iron  or  steel,  how  can  he 
design   in  it  'f    These    are  reasonable  ques- 
tions which  are  not  readily  answered.     He 
needs  a  preparation  or  novitiate ;    he  must 
be  able  to  put  himself  into  the  position  of 
the  client  or  tradesman  who  intends  to  build 
before  he  can  comprehend  the  functions  of 
the  building ;  so  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
put  himself   in  the  place  of  the  engineer  to 
realise  the  practical  nature  of  the  iron  and 
steel  and  their  proper  treatment  and  details. 
As  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Bolton,  the  master  of  the 
A.A.  Day  School,  pointed  out  the  other  day, 
"  Education  is  not  the  acquisition  of  certain 
definite  information,  but  the  training  of  the 
mind  to  meet  contingencies  that  can  never  be 
accurately  seen."     The  very  word   "  educa- 
tion,''  indeed,    as    he   observes,   means   the 
leading  out  or  development  of  the  mind — the 
discipSno  and  training  of,   not  the  exercise 
of  the  retentive  powers  of  the  mind,  and  this 
distinction  especially  deserves  insistence  just 
now  in  these  days  of  professional  examina- 
tions.     The    mental    power    to    think    and 
act  should  be   the   chief  aim  of  education, 
as     we    have     so     often     pointed     out    in 
those  pages  ;  but  all  this  ought  to  be  known. 
Herbert    Spencer,    Bain,   and    others    have 
clearly  shown  the  development  of  the  mental 
processes.     It  is  this   need   of    training,  of 
putting  oneself  into  the  position  to  see  as  the 
practical  man  sees,  that  is  so  much  required 
in  the  teaching  of  art.     The  designer  needs 


to  be  taught  to  look  on  the  practical  side  of 
his  art  before  he  can  become  a  good  artist. 
As  the  product  of  the  schools,  he  is  now 
rather  a  learner  of  .art  facts ;  his  mind  is 
stored  with  models  and  ideals  gained  from 
books  and  buildings,  the  results  of  art  classes 
iind  schools.  So  if  the  modern  architect  is  to 
become  the  art-solver  of  building  problems, 
he  must  be  taught  the  mental  power  to  deal 
with  these  points ;  that  is  to  say,  his  mind 
must  be  trained  and  disciplined  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  every  new  building  which  he 
may  have  to  design,  and  to  invent  forms  or 
modes  of  expressing  his  practical  solutions, 
without  any  preconceived  ideas  borrowed 
from  a  previous  age. 
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A  PEW  years  ago  we  noticed  the  improve- 
ment in  the  hanging  of  the  pictures 
at  this  Society's  rooms  in  Suffolk-street, 
initiated,  we  believe,  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Sir  T.  Wyke  Bayliss,  P.S.A., 
and  his  colleagues.  The  improvement  con- 
sisted in  reducing  the  number  of  pictures, 
and  bringing  them  down  to  a  convenient 
distance  for  sight.  Before  that  period  the 
large,  lofty  gallery  was  crowded  with  indif- 
ferent canvases,  many  were  "skied.''  We 
must  congratulate  the  President  and  the 
committee  on  a  further  advance  in  the 
decoration  of  the  galleries,  which  might  be 
followed  by  other  societies  with  advantage. 
Having  determined  upon  a  convenient  sight- 
line,  at  a  not  too  great  height  from  floor,  the 
council  have  carried  out  a  scheme  of  decora- 
tion. The  space  devoted  for  hanging  has  been 
painted  a  dark  sage  green,  and  this  has  been 
crowned  by  a  modelled  cornice  and  frieze 
decorated  with  festoons  in  relief,  and  picked 
out  in  bronze.  A  low  plinth  of  a  lighter 
bronze  has  been  placed  all  round  to  form  a 
skirting.  Above  the  frieze,  the  wall  cornice 
and  cove  are  left  light,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
the  "  sky.''  The  effect  is  to  greatly  improve 
the  architectural  proportions  of  the  large 
gallery,  and  to  give  a  good  background  to 
the  pictures.  The  four  smaller  galleries  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner ;  the  friezes  are 
relieved  by  conventional  foliage,  modelled, 
though  apparent  height  is  given  by  the 
painting  of  the  cornice  dark  below  the  cove 
of  skylight.  For  the  carpeted  floors  polished 
parquetry  of  "  herring-bone  "  has  been  sub- 
stituted, a  more  economical  and  sanitary 
material. 

In  the  Central  Gallery  we  notice  several 
able  works,  though  the  average  excellence  is 
rather  lower  than  we  have  seen  it  before. 
Tom  Robertson's  "  Moonrise,  Southern 
Morocco ''  (2)  is  a  fine  study  of  atmosphere. 
A  sandy  stretch  of  ground,  through  which  a 
river  runs,  lined  by  a  few  palms,  suffused  by 
a  sunlight  of  pale  rose,  exquisite  in  its  effect 
of  a  hot  sun.  Then  we  have  on  the  same  wall 
N.  Prescott-Havies'  "At  the  Ferry,"  a  young 
girl  clad  in  diaphanous  drapery,  a  pitcher  by 
her  side,  waiting  presumably  for  the  ferry 
boat ;  but  the  style  of  the  dress  and  the  marble 
pierhead  with  its  lamp  show  that  it  is  no  ordi- 
nary ferry,  but  a  classic  conception.  The 
marble  seat  and  alcove  are  Greek  in  design. 
Geo.  C.  Ilaite  has  a  fine  view  of  the  "  City 
of  Tangier,"  where  we  see  the  city  with  its 
roofs  and  terraces  bathed  in  strong  light. 
On  the  top  of  one  sit  a  number  of 
groups  smoking.  Beyond  is  the  green  sea. 
The  handling  and  colour  are  strong.  In  the 
corner  hangs  a  largo  picture,  entitled  "An 
Anxious  Moment,"  by  Wright  Barker.  The 
scene  is  a  country  lane,  and  in  the  foreground 
a  farm  lad  is  holding  two  powerful  carthorses, 
one  of  which  is  rearing  and  about  to  break 
awaj\  while  the  other  has  his  head  turned  in 
the  other  direction.  The  situation  depicted  is 
desperate,  and  the  youth  has  his  work  looked 
out.  The  restive  horse  is  defiant,  and  tries 
to  break  loose,   and  the    painter  has  ably 


of  a  lady  with 
Quartette,"  in 
subjects    which 


portrayed  the  movement.  The  work  is  full  of 
vigour  and  the  horses  are  cleverly  painted. 
Robert  Morley's  "Chateau  Gaillard  "  (21)  is  a 
well-known  subject  well  depicted.  j 

Reginald   Smith's  "Watergate  Bay  from    ' 
Perth  Island  "  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  Cornish 
coast  scenery,   strong  in  colour,  and  W.  J. 
Laidlay's   "Off  the  South  Carr"  (29)  gives 
a    powerful    impression    of    a    stormy    sky 
and  sea,  with  a  storm-tossed  vessel  and  broken 
topmasts.      Pleasing  in    its   sentiment  and 
feelingly    painted    is  E.    Leslie     Badham's 
"  Falling  Leaves  "  (26),  a  village  house  and 
shed  and  rough  field,  with  lofty  trees  getting 
bare  of  leaves,  with  the  suggestion  of  autumn 
in  the  russet-hued  foliage.     ' '  A  Question  of 
Colour.''  a  young  lady  in  a  pink-lined  silk 
dress  selecting  flowers  for  her  corsage,  by  W. 
HounsomByles  (12);  Ilaynes  King's  figure 
study,    "  While    pensive  I  thought  on  my 
love"    (19),    are    clever     studies.      W.    B. 
Lamond,  in  his  "A  Quiet  Nook,"  gives  us  a 
pleasing  little  piece  of  country — gleams  of 
sunlight  thi'ough  trees.     There  is  a  touch  of 
romance    in    Chas.   F.  M.   Cleverly's  "The 
Devout  Lover,"   a    young    knight   in  steel 
armour  clasping  the  hand  of  a  young  maiden 
who  is  seated  on  a  bank  in  a  woodland.     It 
is  sincere.     "A  Creek  in  Poole  Harbour,'  by 
Fred.   "V\1iitehead,  must  be  commended,  as 
well  as  "  Harvesting  on  the  South  Coast,"  by 
J.   F.  Darley   (35),    for  its   sunlight  _ effect. 
Robert  Morl'ey  is  a  master  of  animal  painting. 
His  "Head  of  a  St.  Bernard"  (40)  is  very 
fine  and  full  of  expression  in  the  eyes  ;  and 
we    must    also    speak     approvingly    of   his 
'Teazles"    (14),    " A  Highland  Shepherd " 
ijT),     and     his     clever      portrait     group 
her  three   pet    dogs,    "  A  , 
another     gallery.       Other 
deserve    praise    near    the 
fireplace  are  S.  Grant  Rowe's  "  River  Bank," 
vigorously  executed ;   John  M.  Macintosh's 
view,  "  By  Lambourne  Stream  "  (44) ;  J.  D. 
Fergusson's  study  of  a  girl's  head  and  hat,  ■ 
"Souvenir   of   Spring"    (45),   and  over  th& . 
fireplace  Emil  Fuchs'   clever  sketch  for  the 
"  Portrait  of  His  Majesty  the  King  "  (47)  in 
military  dress.     Yal  Davis  has  a  charmingly 
delicate  work,    "Summer"  (50),    and    Tom 
Browne    one    6f    his   clever   studies   of  "A 
Volendam  Girl"  (51).     "After  the  Storm," 
by  A.    Carruthers  Gould,    is  a   charmingly 
painted  seapicce,  with  its  grey  sea,  the  waves 
breaking  on  a  sandy  beach  and  reflecting  an 
evening  light.     W.  B.  Lamond's  "  A  Reedy 
River"  and  Francis  Black's  "The  Path  to 
the  Sea  '' — a  delightful  riverscape  with  trees 
— are  noticeable  pictures.     Adam  E.  Procter 
paints  one  of  the  principal  figure  subjects  of 
the  gallery,   "  The  Gift  of_  the  Sea  ''  (Gl)_,  a 
grey   Cornish-looking  fishing  village,   with 
its  steep  cobbled  street  and  cottages  coming  . 
down  to  the  sea.     A  group  of  fisherwomen 
and  girls  are  busy  packing  the  fish,  which 
are   plentifully   strewn   on   the  beach,    into 
baskets,     others     in     filling    barrels    with 
sprats.     A     large    haul    of    flounders    and 
herrings  cover  the  foreground.     The  scene  is 
truthful  and  realistic,  the  subdued  grey  light 
and  the  glistening  fish  admirable  in  effect. 
Leonard  "Watts,   in   "Wild  Flowers"  (65), 
paints  a  bright-haired  little  girl  with  poppies 
in    her    lap    tenderly.     Under    W.    Ayerst 
Ingram's  large  blue  seascape,   "  The  Isle  of 
Shoals,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.  "  (GT),  is  a 
skilfully  modelled    figure    of    a    nude  girl,, 
■'  The    Dance,''     by    W.    Hounsom    Byles, 
painted  with  scholarly   grace   and    rhythm, 
and     at    the     corner     of     room     AVindsor 
Fry    paints     a     small     allegorical    piece, 
"  Eve,"  in  which  the  golden  tresses  of  the 
maiden   contrasts    happily  with    the    green 
foliage  of    the  trees  and    their    fruit.     The 
president,  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  gives  us  one  of 
his  noblest  and  mystic  interiors  on  the  "  On- 
flamme  of  Milan"  (83),  rich  in  colour  and 
excellent  in  its  perspective.    Below  this  work 
C.  F.  Lowcock  has  two  bijou  studies  of  classic 
draped  figures,   "  Pleasant  Reflections  "  (84) 
and  "The  Bath"  (80),  graceful  figui-es  of 
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girls  at  their  toilet.  Wj-nford  Dewhurst,  in 
his  "Chateau  Gaillard,"  is  a  pleasing  sun- 
light effect,  with  the  white,  lowering,  and 
verdure-clad  cliff  bej-ond,  with  the  chateau 
on  its  crest,  and  W.  t'ave  Day's  "A  Spring 
Idyll,"  a  child  with  wild  flowers  in  a 
wood.  One  of  the  principal  subject  pictures 
is  T.  F.  M.  Sheard's  large  pictui'e,  "  A 
School  for  Scandal,''  a  group  of  old  women 
gossips  round  a  tea-table,  one  of  their 
number  is  telling  a  tale  which  affords  great 
merriment.  The  expressive  faces  of  the 
elder  women  are  clever,  and  as  a  piece  of 
realism  in  humble  life  the  subject  has  great 
merit.  Other  subjects  of  the  Hon.  Secretary 
include  a  portrait  of  "  Mrs.  Harry  Sowden  " 
(137),  and  "Summer  Spoil"  (62).  E.  A. 
Fellowes  Prynne  (9G)  has  a  decorative  arched 
panel,  "  Pan  and  Syrinx  (the  Birth  of 
Music)  "  (i)l)),  a  well-balanced  composition. 
Amongst  other  pictures  that  deserve  notice 
are  Paul  Paul's  "  The  Road  to  the  Village," 
through  meadows  by  a  river,  with  village  in 
distance,  an  evening  effect,  the  light  reflected 
in  the  river,  broad  and  quiet  ;  Frank 
Dickson's  "Travelling  Traders  "(100),  cottage 
garden,  beyond  which  a  gipsies'  caravan  is 
passing  ;  a  fine  landscape  by  Frank  Spenlove- 
Spenlove;  "The  Dusty  Road "(107);  Hans 
Trier's  fine  luminous  and  hazy  view  of 
"  Venice  "  ;  Walter  Fowler's  large  woodland, 
"  Stirred  by  the  Gentle  Breeze  of  Autumn  " 
(lis);  "Passing  Shadows,''  by  Ivystan 
Hetherington  (111*),  a  landscape  in  which  the 
sky  dominates  ;  and  Walter  Blundell  Thomp- 
son's large  picture  of  lions  lying  on  a  hilltop 
(121),  caUed  "  StiU  Life";  Hal  Hurst's 
portrait  of  "  MissBerman  "  (115)  seated  on  a 
couch — a  fair  lady  with  prepossessing  features, 
in  low  dress  of  delicate  light  fawn  and 
salmon,  set  oft'  by  curtain  background — is 
gi'aceful  in  pose.  No.  lOj,  "The  Rain  it 
Raineth  Every  Day,"  by  John  Adamson — a 
little  girl  with  skipping-rope  at  her  cottage 
door,  surrounded  by  a  Virginia  creeper, 
making  a  pretty  setting  to  the  figure,  while 
the  rain  is  coming  down  in  torrents — is  a 
subject  applicable  to  the  present  season. 

In  the  South-East  and  South- West  Galleries 
we  must  notice  the  Hon.  Secretary's  portrait 
of  "Mrs.  Harry  Sowden,"  seated,  with 
geraniums  and  poppies  by  her  side.  W.  H. 
Gore's  "  Contrition,"  a  little  girl  seated  in  a 
-room,  where  she  is  doing  a  little  penance  ; 
and  W.  Graham  Robertson's  composition 
(146),  a  little  boy  and  girl  seated  in  a  garden, 
very  delightful  in  drawing  and  delicate 
in  colour.  They  are  indulging  in  childlike 
anticipations,  xilgernon  M.  Talmage's  moon- 
light scene  (13S),  "  When  Lingering  Day- 
light Welcomes  Night's  Pale  Queen," 
is  charmingly  true  to  nature ;  and  we 
notice  some  clever  sea  studies  in  W.  B. 
Lamond's  "  Song  of  the  Sea  Birds  "  (136); 
"Nature's  Flying  Buttresses,  Zorn  Point, 
Falmouth,"  by  Charles  Collins,  a  cavernous 
rock  (140).  Philip  H.  Newman  (147)  has  a 
large  decorative  subject  over  the  fireplace, 
classical  in  its  theme.  Geo.  C.  Haite's  large 
picture,  "  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  1897," 
the  procession  passing  the  Clock  Tower  of 
Westminster,  is  an  interesting  reminiscence 
(150).  Fred  Foottet's  large  view  of  "The 
Foreign  and  India  Office  "  (153)  is  interest- 
.  in"  only  as  a  piece  of  impressionism.  With 
subtle  technique  the  painter  endeavours  to 
impart  the  vibratory  effect  of  sunlight  and 
mist;  and  a  rich  jewelled  effect  is  the  result. 
His  other  picture,  "To  Morning"  (206), 
shows  the  effect  of  dawn  and  dew  in  a  wood 
or  orchard.  As  experimental  works  they 
have  interest.  Allan  Davidson's  graceful 
figure  of  a  girl  in  the  first  step  of  a  dance 
(155),  and  Reginald  Smith's  "  Weather- 
beaten  Coast"  (161)  are  also  good.  Hal 
Hurst's  clever  life-size  portrait  of  "  Ilal," 
probably  the  painter's  little  son  (180), 
dressed  in  open  brown  overcoat,  white 
shirt,  and  .scarlet  tie,  and  holding  a 
riding-whip,  with  top  boots,  is  charming 
m    the   delicate    grey  tones    of    the    wall 


of  gallery  background.  Rupert  C.  Bunny's 
powerfulfigure,  "The  Prodigal  Son,'  inahalf- 
kneeling  or  crouching  position,  suffers  from 
its  proximity  to  the  last.  There  are  also  a 
few  more  good  pictures,  but  they  are  over- 
powered by  commonplace  subjects.  A  large 
"Nocturne,"  by  A.  Moulton  Foweraker 
(195),  a  large  sea  piece,  "Freshening"  (219), 
by  Alex.  Maclean,  A.  Carruthers  Gould's 
"  Return  of  the  Fleet  "  (223),  and  W.  Cave 
Day's  "A  Lady  in  White,"  may  be  men- 
tioned as  redeeming  works.  The  Water  Colour 
Gallery  is  perhaps  stronger..  We  notice  clever 
works  by  Alfred  J.  CoUister,  as  in  "  Summer 
Weather  "  ("240),  a  vill.age  pond,  "  Shipping" 
(307),  the  latter  a  delightful  piece  of  colour, 
firm  and  direct  in  handling.  "  A  North- 
country  Village,"  by  Arthur  Tucker  (2:39),  is 
also  strong.  ' '  An  Errand  of  Mercy,''  by  Childe 
Pocock  (245),  a  night  scene  in  a  narrow  street 
buried  in  snowdrifts  is  pathetic  ;  and  there 
are  works  by  Sylvester  Stannard  (24.S-32()), 
E.  E.  Anderson,  as  his  "Whitby"  (2G,s), 
and  drawings  by  Giffard  H.  Lenfestey,  J. 
Finnemore,  W.  Cave  Day  (2S8),  Paul 
Brisson,  L.  Burleigh  Bruhl,  H.  P.  CUfford, 
and  W.  Harding  Smith.  A  sketch  by  Tom 
Browne  is  full  of  character,  "  Volendam 
Maidens  "  (329) ;  and  there  are  a  few  on  the 
screen,  as  J.  'W.  Schofield's  "Vanishing 
Light "  (382).  The  President  has  a  fine  interior 
drawing,  "  Old  Sanctuary  in  Bayeux 
Cathedral  "  (273),  with  its  beautiful  Byzan- 
tine capitals ;  we  may  also  notice  P.  Fletcher 
Watson's  architectural  drawing,  "  Rue 
d'Amiette,  Rouen  "  (402).  On  the  whole,  the 
best  works,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few, 
suffer  from  the  predominance  of  works  of 
feeble  design  and  commonplace  character. 


POPLAR    FREE    LIBRARY 
COMPETinON. 

FIFTY  designs  have  been  sent  in  for  the 
proposed  public  library  for  Bromley,  E., 
and  these  ai-e  on  view  till  to-day  at  the 
Council  f^fflces,  I'oplar.  The  conditions  of 
the  competition  required  on  the  ground  floor : 
a  lending  library,  magazine  and  news  rooms, 
assistants'  office,  and  public  and  private 
entrances ;  on  first  floor  a  book  store  and 
committee  room;  and  on  the  second  floor 
rooms  for  the  assistant  librarian,  with  private 
entrance,  besides  a  basement  with  lavatory, 
book  store,  and  heating  chamber.  These 
requirements  were  sketched  out  in  outline  by 
the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  Heckford,  on 
the  site  plan,  and  we  notice  most  of  the  com- 
petitors have  followed  the  scheme.  There 
designs  have  been  selected  by  the  borough 
surveyor,  who  acted  as  assessor.  Design 
No.  47,  by  Messrs.  Squire,  Myers,  and  Fetch, 
South  Kensington,  has  been  placed  first,  and 
No.  3,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  McGregor  Milligan,  of 
Liverpool,  and  No.  39,  by  Mr.  C.  Harrold 
Norton,  Bedford-row,  W.C,  have  been 
placed  second.  Having  so  soon  to  go  to 
press  we  have  only  been  able  to  make  a 
hurried  inspection  of  the  designs.  The 
design  placed  first  adopts  the  scheme 
as  proposed  by  the  authorities,  which 
places  a  lending  hbrary  between  the  public 
and  private  entrances  facing  Brunswick- 
road,  and  two  large  rooms,  one  for  magazines 
and  reference,  and  the  other  for  news  room, 
behind,  with  a  smaU  office  for  assistant 
librarian  with  inspection  window  between 
these  two,  so  that  they  may  both,  with  the 
lending  librarj'  in  front,  be  under  his  super- 
vision. The  lending  library  is  51ft.  by  33ft., 
well  lighted  by  four  large  circular-headed 
windows  in  front,  and  also  by  top  light  on 
the  portion  behind,  which  is  kept  one  story 
and  has  an  asphalte  flat.  The  entrance 
lobby  and  vestibule  are  of  good  size,  lighted  on 
the  south  side  from  an  area  skylight,  the 
borrowers'  lobby  projecting  into  the  end  of 
lending  library.  In  the  centre,  on  the  inner 
side  is  a  semi- octagonal  room  projecting  half 
into     the    magazine    and   news    rooms    for 


assistant  librarian.  At  the  north  end  is 
the  assistant  librarian's  entrance  and  stairs 
to  his  private  rooms  on  top  floor,  a  staff 
stairs,  and  book  lift,  opening  to  the  lending 
library,  also  a  librarian's  room  with  w.c.  and 
a  side  area,  which  gives  light  and  ventilation 
and  at  the  same  time  assists  to  preserve  the 
ancient  lights  of  the  houses  on  each  side, 
a  point  which  some  of  the  authors  have 
neglected.  The  magazine  or  reference  room, 
and  the  news  room  are  each  41ft.  by  39ft.,  top 
lighted,  and  also  have  windows  into  the 
back,  and  on  the  first  floor  in  front  there  is  a 
book  store  with  corridor  behind  and  a  com- 
mittee-room. On  the  second  floor,  also  in 
front,  are  the  librarian's  private  rooms, 
reached  by  separate  stairs.  The  section 
shows  a  well-studied  treatment  of  the  reading- 
rooms  behind,  with  central  lantern  suppported 
on  iron  columns,  and  the  front  elevation  is 
Classic  in  character  and  dignified,  mainly  of 
stone.  The  lending  library  portion  of  farade 
is  four  bays  in  length,  with  engaged  Ionic 
columns  between,  and  standing  on  the 
half-sunk  basement,  and  on  each  side 
the  entrances  slightly  project,  and  are 
carried  up  as  'solid  masses  of  masonry, 
with  attic,  pierced  only  by  the  public  entrance 
on  the  south  side,  and  by  a  window  on  the 
north.  The  librarian's  dweUing  windows 
are  fpartially  obscured  by  the  balustrade. 
The  architectural  lines  are  carried  through  ; 
the  lending-library  windows  between  the 
columns  are  circular-headed  and  wide.  The 
subordinate  range  of  lights  divided  by  small 
colonnettes  above  make  a  pleasing  contrast 
and  light  the  book  store  and  committee- 
room.  The  author  cubes  his  design  at  lid. 
and  7 id.,  the  former  being  put  for  the  front 
portion,  or  9fd.  average.  The  total  cost, 
including  heating  and  ventilation,  electric 
lighting,  railings,  &c.,  is  £7,500,  which  is 
the  limit  of  cost.  This  plan  is  compact, 
and  insures  control  over  the  departments. 

No.  3,  placed  second,  has  also  a  good  plan 
based  on  the  sketch  arrangement.  The 
public  space  for  borrowers  is  rather  larger, 
and  is  nearly  the  whole  width  of  lending 
library,  divided  by  columns  from  the 
entrance-lobby  on  the  south  side.  The 
lending  library  is  34ft.  by  31ft.  6in.,  and 
there  is  a  book  store  at  the  other  end,  the 
private  stairs  for  librarian's  office  being 
placed  a  little  distance  from  this  end.  This 
aiTangement  is  open  to  question.  There  is 
the  inteimediate  supervising  office  for  assist- 
ant librarian  between  the  reference  and 
reading  rooms  behind.  The  author  gets 
a  useful  narrow  serving  -  space  between 
the  reference  library  and  lending  library 
divided  by  columns,  and  in  communica- 
tion with  the  assistant's  central  office ; 
but  the  steps  down  to  this  space  from 
lobby  are  objectionable.  The  other  stories 
carry  out  the  scheme,  and  the  plan  has  much 
merit.  The  elevation  is  less  successful, 
though  the  drawing  sent  in  scarcely  does  it 
justice;  the  projectmg  entrance  on  each  side 
of  the  centre  portion,  which  is  set  back  on 
first  floor,  and  is  adorned  by  coupled  columns 
and  pediments,  would  be  pleasing,  but  the 
details  are  poorly  shown.  The  design  is 
cubed  at  OJd.  a  foot,  and  the  total 
estimate  is  £7,497.  No.  39,  bracketed 
with  No.  3,  shows  the  same  general  aiTange- 
ment, but  the  entrance  and  borrower's  lobby 
not  so  well  planned.  The  elevation  is 
Classically  treated  with  flat  piers  between  the 
windows  of  lending  library.  This  portion  is 
of  two  stories,  with  a  story  in  roof  for  the 
librarian's  rooms.  The  corners  are  rusticated 
above  the  entrances  and  carried  up  above  the 
central  portion.  Thers  is  a  central  fleohe  on 
main  roof,  and  the  general  massing  is  satis- 
factory, but  the  drawing  is  rather  rough,  and 
does  not  do  the  design  credit.  There  are  large 
octagon  lanterns  over  the  reference  reading 
rooms.  The  estimate  is  £7,500,  and  the 
building  is  cubed  at  lOd. 

Many  other  designs  show  ability.     A  few 
of  them  exhibit  a  modification  of  the  sketch 
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plan.  In  some  cases  the  borrowers'  lobby  is 
placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lending  library 
— without  advantage,  we  thick,  and  certainly 
less  economical ;  in  other  plans  the  building 
occupies  a  larger  cubic  space  than  the  scheme 
recommends.  One  or  two  designs  have  the 
assistant  librarian's  office  placed  on  one  side : 
thereby  the  supervision  of  both  the  magazine 
and  news  -  rooms  is  rendered  impossible. 
Side  areas  are  introduced  by  a  few  authors 
to  preserve  the  ancient  lights,  and  one 
arrangement  secures  this  by  placing  his 
main  rooms  endwise  to  the  front  road. 
No.  5  is  a  good  plan  conforming  to  the  sur- 
veyor's scheme,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment indicates  study  as  to  the  re- 
quirements. Over  the  centre  of  lending 
library  a  square  gallery  is  shown  on  the 
first  floor,  but  the  book  store  is  in  conse- 
quence diminished  in  size.  The  magazine 
and  news  rooms  have  circular  skylights,  and 
there  are  good  entrances.  The  elevation  is 
Classically  treated  and  suitable.  No.  G,  a 
plain  brick  treatment,  has  the  board  school 
character,  otherwise  good.  No.  7  has  a 
decidely  artistic  treatment  on  the  elevation 
with  high  roof — one  of  the  cleverest  in 
the  room.  No.  40  has  also  a  very 
artistic  elevation,  simply  grouped  with  high 
roof,  the  entrances  carried  up  as  towers 
with  flat  cupola  terminations.  The  plan  is  not 
so  good  ;  there  is  a  large  lobby  for  borrowers. 
This  No.  3G  has  a  Classic  exterior,  broad 
in  treatment;  but  the  assistant's  office  is 
not  central,  and  the  newsroom  cannot  be 
supervised  by  this  arrangement.  No.  30 
shows  the  main  rooms  running  back,  lending 
library  on  left,  and  reading  room  on  south 
side ;  but  the  magazine  room  is  a  long  way 
behind,  and  is  not  easily  reached.  The  centre 
of  front  has  a  lofty,  chapel-like  end  to  road 
between  the  lending  library  and  reading 
rooms  ;  the  entrances  are  placed  in  the  centre 
block.  No.  1  is  domestic-looking  externally ; 
the  borrowers'  lobby  is  in  the  inner  side  top- 
lighted.  No.  17  has  a  gabled  front,  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  the  45°  angle  for  ancient 
lights ;  but  the  effect  is  doubtful.  One 
design  shows  the  assistant's  office  taken  out 
of  lending  library. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  nineteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Architects  was  held  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.,  on  Thursday  evtning  in 
last  week.  Mr.  G.  Card  Pye,  Vice-President, 
occupied  the  chair,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  who  was 
detained  by  business  at  Truro.  The  Chairman 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Ellia  Marsland,  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  WiS  representing  the  Society  at  a 
mayoral  banquet  at  Salisbury.  Mr.  C.  McArthur 
Butler,  F. S.A.Scot.,  read  the  annual  report, 
which  was  published  in  our  last  issue,  p.  .ill. 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  its  adoption,  referred 
to  its  highly  satisfactory  character,  as  showing 
the  continued  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Society.  The  increasing  support  given  by 
architects,  especially  in  the  provir.oial  centres, 
to  the  Architects'  Registration  Bill,  augured 
well  for  the  prospects  of  that  measure  be- 
coming ere  long  im  fait  iiecompli.  An  important 
scheme  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Council, 
the  preparation  of  a  scale  of  charges  to  emanate 
from  the  Society.  The  Council  also  felt  that  the 
revised  form  of  building  contract  issued  by  the 
R.I.B.A.  was  not  free  from  objections,  and  were 
considering  whether  a  more  equitable  form  could 
not  be  devised.  They  were  also  giving  attention 
to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  as  to 
ancient  lights  drafted  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution. 
Mr.  A.  E.  PuiDMiiKE  seconded  the  ad"ption  of 
the  report,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  mentioned 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  was 
most  satisfactory  ;  they  had  at  present  a  reserve 
of  £700  invested  in  sound  stock,  and  hoped  soon 
to  add  another  £200  to  this  balance. 

Mr.  Cf.  F.  Forrest,  of  the  County  Surveyor's 
Office,  Wakefield,  was  elected  as  a  member. 

The  scrutineers  reported  the  result  of  the  ballot 
for  officers  and  members  of  Council.    There  wire 


114  ballot  papers  received,  of  which  eight 
were  rejected  as  invalid.  The  following  officers 
were  unanimously  elected  : — President :  tWalter 
W.  Thomas,  Liverpool.  Vice-Presidents :  *G. 
Gard  Pye  and  tA.  E.  Pridmore,  both  of  London. 
Hocorary  Secretary  :  *Ellis  Jlaraland,  London. 
Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  :  *\V.  R.  Mallett, 
London.  Hon.  Treasurer  :  'H.  Goodall  Quarttr- 
main,  Merton.  For  the  twelve  seats  on  the 
Council  there  were  thirteen  nominations,  the 
following  being  the  votes  recorded  : — *F.  W. 
Chancellor,  M.A.,  Chelmsford,  101 ;  *\V.  Cooper 
Hastings,  100  ;  !>.  Morgan,  F  R.I.B.A.,  Cardiff, 
99  ;  R.  Frank  VaUance,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mansfield, 
99 ;  G.  E.  Bond,  Rochester,  98 ;  Charles  Cole, 
Exeter,  98  ;  *B.  R.  Tucker,  London,  94  :  *J.  \\. 
Dyson,  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  93;  J.  C.  Jackson, 
London,  93  ;  *H.  E.  Knight,  London,  92  ;  'R.  G. 
Bare,  London,  91  ;  and  *F.  W.  Macey,  London, 
85.  Not  elected,  6.5  votes.  [An  asterisk  denotes  re- 
election, and  a  dagger  change  to  a  higher  office.] 

The  CnAiKM.tN,  having  invested  Mr.  Thomas 
with  the  presidential  badge,  the  newly-elected 
President  took  his  seat  amid  loud  applause.  In 
acknowledging  his  election  the  President  men- 
tioned that  he  had  had  some  experience  of  muni- 
cipal work,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Liver- 
pool City  Council  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 
He  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  Architects'  Registration  Bill,  a 
measure  which  he  believed  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public.  He 
trusted  that  architects  would  have  mutual  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  eschewing  all  petty 
jealousies.  He  was  glad  to  find  on  taking  office 
that  the  financial  position  was  so  sound,  and  it 
would  be  his  ambition  to  raise  a  substantial 
reserve  as  a  backbone  for  the  body  corporate.  He 
hoped  to  pass  on  that  badge  of  office  to  his  suc- 
cessor unsullied. 

Mr.  A.  E.  PaiDMORE,  in  accepting  the  vice- 
pre^idency,  referred  to  the  projected  amendment 
of  the  London  Building  Act  of  1894  as  demand- 
ing the  very  serious  consideration  of  all  architects 
practising  in  the  Jletropolis,  and  also  urged 
members  to  use  all  their  personal  influence  to 
bear  to  Eecure  the  passing  of  the  Architects' 
Registration  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  R.  M.^xNi.vG  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail  for  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent during  the  past  two  years.  The  motion  wis 
seconded  by  Mr.  Me.\d,  and  having  been  cordially 
supported  by  the  President,  was  heartily  adopted. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  also  accorded 
to  the  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Pye, 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland ,  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Butler,  and  to  the  retiring  members 
of  Council,  Messrs.  W.  R.  Bryden,  C.  Caine, 
W.  L.  Grant,  and  \V.  J.  Jennings,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


COLOUR  IX  DECORATION.* 
Bv  G.  H.  MoiiTON. 

I5IPORT.4NCE    OF    COLOUR. 

IN  a  paper  that  I  read  before  this  association  at 
its  meeting  in  Liverpool  a  few  years  ago,  I 
said  that  colour  was  the  "  keynote  of  our  craft." 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  important  element 
in  decoration,  which  largely  consists  in  the  art  of 
adding  colours  to  a  scheme  already  complete,  as 
regards  design  and  arrangement.  The  limitation, 
however,  of  decoration  to  colour  alone  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd.  It  must  include  drawing, 
design,  technical  knowledge,  and  the  more 
practical  sides  of  the  craft ;  but  all  these  seem  to 
me  to  be  secondary  to  it.  An  apartment  is,  as  a 
rule,  designed  before  the  decorator  begins  his 
work,  and  if  ornament  be  required,  he  has  an 
almost  uDlimited  number  of  designs  available  in 
various  materials.  Consequently,  he  has  not  the 
same  necessity  to  design  as  he  formerly  had. 
Almost  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  to  select  the 
design  most  fitted  to  hij  particular  case,  taking 
care  that  the  one  determined  upon  is  in  accordance 
withthearchitectural  style  of  the  houseand  correct 
in  scale,  for  it  ii  a  not  uncommon  error  with 
these  ready-designed  materials  to  use  designs 
utterly  out  of  proportion  with  the  size  of  the 
apartment  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  the 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  colour  aifords  the 
dectrator  has  ample  scope,  and  he  canixot  give 
too  much  study  to  a  subject  which  will,  I  think, 
under  any  circumstances  always  remain  his  chief 

•  Read  at  the  National  Ccnvention   of  Painters  and 
Decorators  at  Nottingham. 


strength  and  he  a  source  of  so  much  trouble  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  it.  Most  people 
can  apprecia'e  a  good  colour  scheme  when  com- 
pleted, thanks  perhaps  largely  to  the  natural  con- 
struction of  their  own  eyes  ;  but  few  are  ah!e 
to  work  out  and  attain  a  really  successful  result 
which  requires  much  experience  and  calculation. 

COLOUR     IX     XATURE. 

The  usual  training  of  the  decorator  in  the  study 
of  colour  is,  I  imagine,  to  practise  the  fixture  of 
pigments,  try  the  effects  of  various  combinations 
in  his  works,  and  to  study  nature.  The  latter 
probably  receives  the  least  consideration,  though 
nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  of  more  value 
than  the  critical  observation  of  natural  effects 
and  natural  objects.  The  harmonies  of  colours  in 
spring,  the  fresh  bright  greens  with  the  primrose 
and  0  her  flowers  of  the  season,  the  white  and 
grey  c'ouds  on  the  azure  tky  on  a  bright  summer 
day  in  such  perfect  accord  with  the  yellow  corn- 
fields, the  deeper  tones  of  autumn,  the  glorious 
sunsets,  all  constitute  never-ending  subjects  for 
study  and  contemplation.  The  more  minute  ob- 
servation of  the  colours  of  flowers,  the  relation 
of  their  different  hues  with  the  colours  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  is  also  most  excellent  training, 
and  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  contempla- 
tion and  observation  of  nature  alone,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough  ;  we  must  find  out  the 
causes  of  all  these  effects,  aLd  how  it  is 
that  all  nature  is  so  harmonious  and  so 
sparing  in  its  use  of  pure  brUliant  colour, 
for  the  amount  of  really  positive  colour  is  com- 
paratively small.  A  landscape,  for  instance,  con- 
tains far  more  greys,  purples,  and  ntutral  tones 
than  bright  colours.  The  artist — I  mean  the 
painter  of  pictures — must  realise  these  effects  ; 
but  he  has,  as  a  rule,  his  subject  before  him,  and 
consequently,  as  regards  colour,  should  have  little 
difficulty.  The  decorator,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
to  create  his  colour  scheme  ;  he  has  nothing  before 
him  except  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
knowledge  of,  and  regard  for,  something  more  than 
the  simple  observation  of  nature  that  he  is  enabled 
to  realise  his  ideas,  and  bring  them  to  an  ultimate 
and  successful  issue.  Even  when  a  drawing  is 
prepared  beforehand  it  is  of  little  value  except  as 
suggestion,  for  all  the  colours  indicated  have  to 
be  altered  or  modified  in  the  actual  w^rk,  if  it  is 
to  be  successful.  To  copy  the  colours  exactly 
would  seldom  give  a  satisfactory  result. 

THREEl'OLD    CHARACTER    OF    COLOUR. 

To  properly  understand  and  appreciate  colour 
it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  recognise  its  threefold 
character  :  light,  the  construction  of  the  eye,  and 
the  colour  properties  of  natural  objects.  Natural 
light  is  the  source  of  all  colour.  Ample  means 
should  therefore  be  provided  for  its  admission  into 
our  rooms,  not  only  because  more  beautiful  colour 
effects  are  possible,  but  because  a  light  room  is 
healthier  than  a  dark  one.  The  compound  and 
complicated  nature  of  white  light  was  first  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  when  he 
accidentally  discovered  the  "solar  spectrum.'' 
Professor  Tyndall  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  this  discovery.  He  said  that  Newton  went 
to  work  in  this  way.  Through  the  closed 
window  -  shutter  of  a  room  he  pierced  an 
orifice,  and  allowed  a  thin  sunbeam  to  pass 
through  it.  The  beam  stamped  a  round  white 
image  of  the  sun  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room. 
In  the  path  of  this  beam  Newton  placed  a  prism, 
expecting  to  see  the  image  of  the  sun,  after  re- 
fraction, round.  To  his  astonishment  it  was 
drawn  out  to  an  image  with  a  length  five  times 
its  breadth.  It  was.  moreover,  no  longer  white, 
but  divided  into  bands  of  different  colours. 
Newton  saw  immediately  that  solar  light  was 
composite,  not  simple.  His  elongated  imige 
revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  light  were  more  deflected  by  the 
prism  than  others,  and  he  concluded,  therefore,' 
that  white  solar  light  was  a  mixture  of  lights  of: 
diiierent  colours.  All  the  colours  of  the  spectrum; 
are  caused  by  the  different  lengthened  vibrations 
of  which  white  light  cons'sts,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered primary  colours.  Hence  there  can  be  nJ 
such  thing  as  a  thrte-fundamental  colour  theory 
in  regard  to  the  prismatic  colours.  As  regards 
colour  sensations,  however,  it  is  different.  Tha 
most  recent  scientific  researches  and  practical  ex- 
perience point  distinctly  to  three  principal  or 
primary  colour  sensations.  Colour,  ac  we  all 
know,  does  not  really  exist  outside  ourselves.  The 
different-lengthened  vibrations  of  light  could  only 
be  regarded  as  different  decrees  of  light  or  heat, 
were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
eye,  which  responds  to  the  vibrations  of  light  and 
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produce?  sensatiom  we  name  colour.  Of  the  eye, 
Helmholtz  his  a  liJ  :  "If  any  optici-tn  sent  him 
an  instrament  so  full  of  defects  he  would  be  justi- 
fied in  sendin.;  it  back  with  the  severest  censure." 
With  all  its  defects,  however,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  eye  can  discriminafe  the  addition  oE 
the  360th  part  of  white  to  any  particular  cjlour, 
and,  according  to  Au^ert,  it  can  diirern  not  Uss 
than  two  millioQ  distinct  tiuts.  With  one  portion 
only  of  it  arj  w^  no  v  coicerned,  the  retina, 
whi -h  consist*  of  ten  different  layers.  One  of 
these  division*,  the  so-ca  led  Ityer  of  rods  and 
cones,  has  the  property  of  app-eciating  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  and  colour.  The  rods  and  cones 
seem  each  to  have  their  peculiir  function,  and 
though  pr  jbably  both  serve  as  elements  of  light,  it 
is  more  especially  the  function  of  the  rods,  whilst 
the  perception  of  colour  is  due,  possibly  exclusively , 
to  the  cones.  Xear  the  centre  of  the  retina  is  a 
yellow  spot  'ailed  after  it^  discoverer,  "  the 
yellow  spot  <if  Sonmering,"  which  is  always  used 
in  direct  vision,  and  is  sensible  to  all  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum.  I'roceediug  further  from  thib 
central  spot,  at  first  the  absence  of  red  apprecia- 
tion is  noticed,  then  of  gr  en,  and  finally  of  all 
coloar  appreciation.  The  arrangement  of  the 
rods  and  ones  accounts  for  this.  The  yeUow 
spot  consists  exclusivrly  of  comparatively  long 
cones  close  together,  and  therefore  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  all  colours.  Ortdually  the  rods  or  elements 
of  light  make  their  appearance  as  we  proceed 
further  from  the  centre,  until  they  predominate. 
Here  the  colour  sense  becomes  less,  whilst  the 
sense  of  light  is  improved.  When  the  region  of 
colour-blindnesi  is  reached  the  cones  appeirto 
have  lost  their  outer  limbs,  and  otherwise 
degenerated. 

ritlJUUY    COLOUR    SENSATION'S. 

The  rods  and  cones — or  rather  the  cones — seem 
to  consist  of  three  sets  of  nerves  which  respond 
to  c-rtain  vibrations  of  light,  and  produce  the 
sensations  of  three  fundamental  or  primary 
colours.  One  set,  being  stimulated  by  the 
strongest  vibrations,  produce  the  sensation  of 
red.  Another  set  being  acted  upon  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  medium  length,  produce  green,  and 
the  third  set,  responding  to  the  short  and  weak 
vibrations,  produce  the  sensation  of  violet.  All 
vibrations,  however,  may,  and  probably  do,  act 
on  the  three  sets  of  nerves  simultaneously,  but 
those  that  produce  red,  green,  and  violet  effect 
most  powerfully  the  set  of  nerves  designed  for 
their  reception.  The  secondary  colours  are  the 
result  of  two  sets  of  nerves  being  excited  simul- 
taneously or  in  rapid  succession.  Blue,  for 
instance,  is  the  effect  of  green  and  violet,  yellow 
the  compound  impression  of  green  and  red.  The 
intermediate  vibrations  atfect  the  three  sets  of 
nerves  in  various  degrees,  and  produce  compound 
colours.  Upon  the  three  sets  of  nerves  being 
excited  together  in  their  proper  relative  propor- 
tion, white  is  the  consequence. 

(.'OLOl'll-llLINDXESS. 

If  this  theory  of  the  rods  and  cones  is  true, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  is,  we  may 
assume  the  existence  of  a  colour  sense  wherever 
we  find  the  cones,  and  to  mark  it  absent  wherever 
they  are  absent.  A  defect  in  their  arrangement 
probably  causes  colour  -  blindness.  It  is  well 
known  that  colour-blind  persons  are  uauaUy 
unable  to  perceive  the  red  rays,  though  cases 
occur  when  they  are  blind  to  other  colours  and 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  red — indeed,  the  partially 
colour-blind  as  a  rule  appreciate  more  intensely 
the  colours  they  are  able  to  perceive  than  persons 
possessing  the  normal  sense  of  colour.  The 
number  of  colour-blind  persons  is  larger  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  According  to  Prof.  Rood, 
"  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  England 
about  one  person  in  eighteen  has  an  im- 
■perfect  colour  sense."  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  affliction  is  almost  exclu- 
sively peculiar  to  the  male  sex,  woman  being 
comparatively  free  from  it.  Often  the  colour- 
blind are  for  years  unconscious  of  their  defect, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  to  them.  When  we  consider  the  theory  of 
the  rods  and  cones,  and  are  aware  that  a  slight 
difference  in  their  arrangement  c  luaes  a  propor- 
tionate difference  of  colour  perception,  and  know- 
ing that  we  are  aU  subject  to  slight  differences,  it 
would  appear  probable  that  each  individual  is 
affected  by  the  vibrations  of  light  to  a  different 
degree,  or,  in  other  words,  that  possibly  no  two 
persons  see  colour  exactly  alike.  The  effect  of 
colour  differs  very  much  in  different  persons.  I 
was  acquainted  with  a  literary  man  who,  having 
had  his  ttudy  papered  with  a  bright  red  paper, 


becinio  so  initubVand  excitable  that  he  could 
not  settle  to  his  w.irk.  I  suggested  a  moresooth- 
ing  olive  tone,  and  happiness  and  good  temper 
were  restored  to  him.  Some  time  ag)  I  was 
asked  by  a  lady  to  report  on  the  decoration  of  her 
house.  She  explained  that  it  had  been  done  a 
few  mnnlhs  previously,  and  that  having  a  great 
pirtiality  for  red,  the  rooms  were  mainly  that 
colour,  but  had  faded  terribly.  I  called,  ai-d  was 
overcome  by  the  intensity  of  the  scarlet  hall — in 
fact,  scarlet  everywhere.  On  my  client's  appear- 
ing I  told  h^r  that  the  colour  was  not  fading,  but 
that,  owing  to  her  b-iog  surrounded  by  so  much 
red,  she  was  gradually  becoming  colour-blind  to 
that  colour.  This  rather  alarmed  her,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  red  being  obliterated  everywhere, 
except  in  the  hall,  and  that  considerably  dulled. 
Somewhat  analogous  was  the  experience  of  the  ob- 
server who,  to  test  the  effect  of  coloured  light  upon 
theeye,  wore,  for  several  hours,  spectacles  provided 
wi'h  rub3'-coloured  glasses,  and  this  prolonged 
action  of  the  red  light  on  the  eye  finally  to  a 
considerable  extent  tired  out  the  nerves  excited 
by  the  red  vibrations,  so  that  on  removing  the 
spectacles  they  saw  only  two  colours  in  the 
spectrum.  Red  was  not  vis'ble,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  actually  colour-blind  to  that 
colour.  All  red  objects  appeared  dull  green  or 
brown. 

DEVELOrMENT  OF  THE  COLOUK  SENSE. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  colour  sense  has 
gradually  developed.  That  some  four  or  five 
thousand  yeai's  ago  our  ancestors  were  only  able 
to  perceive  light  and  shade,  and  that  modem 
colour-blindness  is,  as  it  were,  the  reversion  of 
this  time  when  all  were  colour-blind.  No  doubt 
the  human  eye  has,  through  long  ages,  gradually 
improved,  and,  like  our  other  senses,  become  more 
refined.  We  are  now  able  to  distinguish  and 
appreciate  more  subtle  harmonies  of  colour  than 
our  forefathers  of  a  more  barbarous  time,  or  the 
savage  of  to-day,  who  would  probably  prefer 
very  crude  colours,  as  he  would  prefer  the  beating 
of  the  tom-tom  to  a  Beethoven  sonata.  In 
ancient  literature  we  find  the  names  of  colours 
unrecorded,  and  from  this  fact  it  has  been  argued 
that  at  an  early  period  the  organ  of  colour  was 
but  partially  developed.  An  equally  probable 
explanation  is  that  in  ancient  times  there  were 
few  colour  terms.  Green  and  blue  being  so 
common  in  nature  would  naturally  at  first  be  un- 
noticed, and,  therefore,  the  oldest  writings  first 
record  red  and  yellow,  the  more  exceptive  colours, 
and  it  is  not  till  a  later  time  that  the  names  of 
the  mo"e  general  colours  are  given.  Ignorance 
of  colour  terms  is  often  met  with  at  the 
present  time.  Many  persons  are  unable  to 
name  a  colour  correctly.  It  used  to  be  a  method 
of  testing  colour  -  blind  persons  to  require 
them  to  name  a  particular  colour,  and  it  was  often 
erroneously  concluded  that  those  made  to  do  so, 
or  who  named  it  incorrectly,  were  at  least  partially 
colour-blind,  when  the  defect  was  not  in  the  eye, 
but  simply  in  not  knowing  the  name  of  the  parti- 
cular colour.  The  method,  I  think,  that  is  now 
generally  adopted  is  to  mix  a  number  of  variously- 
coloured  wools,  and  require  the  person  being 
test-d  to  sort  them  out,  placing  each  identical 
skein  together.  The  mistakes  made  by  the  colour- 
blind are  often  very  remarkable. 

COLOUR   EFFECTS, 

That  the  eye  tires  of  one  colour,  though  keenly 
sensitive  to  another,  is  well  known,  and  aa  the 
weariness  increases  so  also  does  the  ratio  of  a 
more  intense  appreciation  of  its  complementary. 
The  particular  nerves  most  excited  are  naturally 
wearied  by  the  effort,  while  those  unaffected  are 
not  only  able  to  respond  to  their  particular  colour, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  action  on  their  wearied 
fellows,  able  to  appreciate  it  in  a  far  higher 
degree.  The  effect  of  any  colour  upon  the  eye  is 
rendered  more  vigorous  when  preceded  by  its 
ojiposite,  or  complementary  colour,  more  indis- 
tinct when  a'xompanied  by  other  similar  colours, 
and  more  light  or  dark  respectively  when  in 
association  with  deeper  or  lighter  tones  of  the 
same  hue.  Perhaps  the  most  agreeable  impres- 
sions are  when  colours  are  attended  or  followed  by 
their  complementary  tints,  which,  it  combined, 
would  produce  white  or  grey,  perhaps  the  least 
agreeable,  and  certainly  the  most  detrimental, 
when  one  primary  colour  is  viewed  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  time.  Though  no  impressions 
are  actually  painful  of  themselves,  they  may  be 
disagreeable  and  injurious  to  the  eye.  Some 
authorities  hold  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  colour  discord,  hut  I  think  that  there 
may  be  quite  as  much  want  of  harmony  in  colour 


to  the  trained  and  refined  eye  as  ther  is  in  music 
to  the  educated  ear.  The  impression  of  one  colour 
00  the  retina  seldom  if  ever  occurs  ;  it  if  generally 
excited  in  conjunction  with  at  least  a  small 
mingling  of  the  other  remaining  colours,  which 
together  would  produce  white.  We  probably 
therefore  never  see  colours  absolutely  pure.  Were 
we  to  do  so,  they  would  be  so  intense  as  to  dazzlo 
the  eye  by  their  brilliancy. 

TIARMOXY    OF    COLOUR. 

In  all  colour  combinations  it  is  essential  that 
the  different  acts  of  nerves  should  be  excited,  so 
that  no  one  set  will  be  unduly  tired  and  injured. 
This  is  what  constitutes  true  harmony  of  colour. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  harmonies  of  red,  or  any 
other  single  colour  ;  there  can  be  no  harmony 
where  part  of  the  whole  is  only  concerned.  In  a 
discussion  that  followed  a  paper  I  once  read  on 
"  Colour  Harmony,"  I  was  taken  to  task  on  this  • 
point:  *' How  was  it,"  I  was  asked,  "that  a 
yellow  cornfield  with  red  poppies  was  so 
harmonious':'"  I  replied,  "They  are  not  har- 
monious of  themselves,  )  ou  have  forgotten  the 
large  expanse  of  blue  sky,"  which  with  the  yellow 
and  red  constitutes  an  almost  perfect  harmony, 
and  practically  excites  all  the  colour  sensations. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
all  visible  colour  be  taken  into  account.  A  room 
decorated  in  reds  in  which  no  opposite  colours 
were  permitted  might  be  very  harmonious  in  day- 
light if  it  had  a  large  window  looking  on  to  a 
green  lawn  ;  but  at  night,  when  the  green  was 
shut  out,  it  would  be  hot,  oppres-iive,  and  in- 
harmonious. The  colour  of  artificial  light  has  a 
marked  elfect  on  decoration  ;  as,  for  instance, 
greenish  glebes  in  a  red  room  not  only  neutralise 
the  red,  but  directly  excite  the  nerves  respond- 
ing to  green.  Globes  of  strong  colour,  especially 
red,  are  most  objectionable,  and  might,  if  long  con- 
tinued, affect  the  eye  and  produce  partial  colour- 
blindness. The  effect  of  stained -glats  is  somewhat 
analogous,  for  the  light  in  passing  through  is 
intercepted  and  some  of  its  rays  destroyed  ;  hence 
it  is  not  white,  but  coloured,  light  that  affects  the 
eyes  and  tinges  every  object  in  the  room  its  par- 
ticular colour.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that 
where  bright  colours  are  employed  there  should 
be  a  proper  balance  of  harmony,  so  that  no  one 
colour  will  unduly  affect  the  eye.  As  a  rule  all 
coloured  glass  should  be  fixed  above  the  eye  level, 
and  there  should  not  be  too  much  of  it,  for  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colours  in  glass  more  powerfully- 
affect  the  eye  than  the  colours  in  painted  decora- 
tion. When  pale  tints  are  adopted  they  should 
be  selected  with  the  object  of  counteracting  any 
excess  of  one  colour  in  the  decoration.  Soft 
yellow  tones,  for  instance,  in  the  upper  sashes  of 
a  room  decorated  in  violet  or  purples  produce  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  effect,  changing  what 
would  be  a  cold  room  into  a  sunny  one.  A  re- 
markable colour  effect  is  the  change  of  hue  colours 
undergo  where  lightened  or  deepened.  As  a 
rule  white  added  to  a  colour  produces  a  bluer 
hue,  or  colour  deepened  assumes  a  redder  hue. 
Similarly  different  degrees  or  intensities  of  light 
produce  like  results.  A  strong  light  gives  colours 
a  bluer  hue,  or  weak  light  produces  a  redder  hue. 
This  change  of  hue  is  explained  by  the  fact  that, 
light  consisting  of  vibrations  of  different  strengths, 
the  strong  reds  continue  to  act  after  the  weiker 
blues  are  quenched.  The  colours  with  which 
shadows  appear  tinted  is  peculiar.  They  fre- 
quently present  the  hue  of  an  opposite  or  com- 
plimentary colour  ;  thus  the  shadows  ou  a  red  wall 
appear  tinted  duU  green,  and  those  on  a  yellow 
wall  often  present  a  tolerably  distinct  purple. 
As  a  rule,  shadow  effects  are  to  the  advantage  of 
a  colour  scheme,  and  seem  to  indicate  that_  the 
eye  wUl  have  relief  somewhere,  if  not  provided 
by  the  decorator.  In  a  scheme  of  one  colour,  the 
adopting  of  different  hues  of  a  colour  instead  of 
adhering  to  one  seems  to  me  important,  and 
denotes  the  modem  method.  It  used  to  be  con-' 
sidered  very  necessary  to  "  match"  a  colour,  so 
that  the  same  hue  would  pervade  the  whole 
scheme  ;  but  now  we  find  that  better  results  are 
obtained  by  using  what  might  be  caUed  con- 
tiguous hues.  A  red  scheme,  for  inst.ance,  is 
much  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory  if  different 
hues  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as,  for  example, 
reds  varying  from"  orange  to  purple,  or  a  green 
scheme  consisting  of  bluish  and  yellowish  greens. 

HARMONIOUS    FROrORTION, 

The  harmonious  proportion  of  coloirs  has 
undergone  considerable  change  since  Field  pub- 
lished his  "  Chromatic  Equivalent."  According 
to  i^  harmony  was  obtained  by  the  propirtion  of 
blue  8,  red  5,   yellow   3,  in  their  simple  'orm  or 
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however  intricately  comLined.  Professor  Rood, 
dividing  white  light  into  1,000  parts,  arrives  at 
a  very  different  conclusion.  It  I  am  right  in 
reducing  his  figures  so  as  to  correspond  with 
Field's  16  parts,  we  arrive  at  something  near 
blue  4,  red  1,  yellow  S,  figures  almost  the  reverse 
of  Field's.  I  think  Professor  Rood's  result  is 
borne  out  by  experience.  We  can  endure  more 
yellow  than  either  of  the  other  two  so-called 
primary  pigments,  red  or  blue.  Yellow  being  a 
compound  colour,  sensation  also  supports  it,  for 
yellow,  exciting  as  it  does  two  sets  of  nerves,  red 
and  green,  will  be  less  fatiguing  to  the  eye  than 
a  colour  which  excites  only  one  set.  The 
relativeness  of  colour  is  well  known,  and  indicates 
very  clearly  how  impossible  it  is  to  judge  of  the 
ultimate  effect  till  a  scheme  is  complete.  Persons 
often  interfere  (decorators  know  too  well)  whUe 
work  is  in  progress,  and  thereby  often  spoil  a 
•  fine  work.  Colours  change  considerably  by  the 
association  of  other  colours.  Experiments  illus- 
trating this  chameleon-like  property  are  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable  that  can  be 
made.  C'hevreul  illustrates  a  large  number. 
Urej-  on  red  appears  pale  green,  and  on 
green  appears  a  dull  pink.  Some  blues  may 
be  made  to  appear  blue  or  green ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  hues,  tones,  and  shades  of  every  colour 
may  be  materially  altered  by  the  introduction  of 
adjacent  colours.  All  co.^urs  can,  therefore, 
only  be  judged  in  their  proper  positions,  and 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  other  colours  of  the 
scheme.  It  is,  I  think,  a  safe  assertion  to  make 
that,  if  a  colour  scheme  is  to  be  satisfactory  when 
complete,  it  cannot  possibly  be  so  when  partly 
done, 

C.iVSE   OF    COLOVR    IN    PIGMENTS. 

I  have  said  that  all  colours  are  caused  by  the 
action  of  light  vibrations  on  the  retina  of  the  eye 
excitiog  sensations  we  name  colours.  Yet  we 
cannot  say  that  colour  is  due  to  this  cause  alone. 
"Were  it  not  for  the  power  which  natural  bodies 
have  of  selecting  their  own  particular  colour  the 
phenomena  would  be  incomplete.  Xo  natural 
body  actually  creates  colour.  It  simply  absorbs 
a  part  of  the  light  shed  upon  i^,  and  rejects  the 
remainder.  The  portion  so  rejected,  and  not  that 
retained,  determines  the  colour.  The  common 
explanation  is  that  each  object  actually  changes 
the  light  to  its  special  colour ;  but  that  this  does 
not  occur  has  been  experimentally  proved.  The 
coloration  of  pigments,  of  flowers,  of  green 
leaves,  indeed,  of  all  things,  is  due  to  this  com- 
bination of  reflection  with  the  phenomena  of 
absorption.  Coloured  light  must  be  reflected  or 
it  would  be  invisible.  All  colour  pigments  are 
composed  of  minute  particles  mixed  with  a 
vehicle  that  has  the  power  of  sifting  the  white 
light  shed  upon  them,  acd  selecting  and  destroy- 
ing certain  rays  whilst  the  particles  reflect  the 
remainder.  The  condition  of  the  petals  of  flowers 
and  of  green  leaves  is  just  the  same.  A  white 
lily,  for  instance,  if  it  were  quite  smooth, 
would  have  the  appearance  of  thin  glass. 
It  is,  however,  composed  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  minute  cells,  so  that  it  resembles  finely-pow- 
dered glass,  from  each  little  particle  of  which 
light  is  reflected  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
there  being  nothing  in  the  lily  to  cause  the  selec- 
tion of  one  ray  over  the  other,  the  light  is  white. 
A  scarlet  geranium  is  similarly  composed  ;  but 
its  particles  or  cells  are  infused,  as  it  were,  with 
a  colour  matter  which  absorbs  or  devours  all  the 
green  and  blue  rays,  and  unabsorbed  scarlet  is 
reflected.  All  green  leaves  owe  their  colour  to 
the  same  cause — light  passing  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  an  absorbing  colour  matter  which 
extinguishes  the  red  rays,  and  on  being  reflected 
back  to  the  eye  excites  the  sensation  we  call 
green.  The  colours  of  pigments  and  of  aU 
natural  bodies  are  therefore  the  unabsorbed  rays 
of  light  shed  upon  them.  Many  substances 
superficially  reflecting  coloured  light  prove  this 
to  be  the  case,  as  many  aniline  dyes,  compressed 
indigo,  iScc.  Gold,  though  generally  believed  to 
be  yellow,  is  found  to  be  a  bluish-green  colour 
when  light  is  passed  through  a  thin  layer  of  it, 
and  perhaps  demonstrates  as  clearly  as  anything 
else  the  phenomena  of  absorbed  and  reflected  rays 
o:  light. 

COLOUR    COMDINATIONS. 

The  mixtures  of  pigments  produce  very  dif- 
ferent results,  as  regards  lightness  and  darkness, 
to  the  combinatioris  of  coloured  lights.  Rtd 
and  green  pigment,  for  instance,  when  mixed 
together,  produce  a  dirty-brosn  colour,  due  to 
60  much  light  having  been  destroyed,  for  the  red 
pigment  absorbs  the  green  and  blue  rays  and  the 


green  absorbs  the  red  rays  :  consequently,  yellow 
only  remains,  but  is  overpowered  by  so  much  light 
having  been  destroyed.  It  is  almost  equivalent 
to  mixing  one-third  yellow  to  two-thirds  black. 
The  combination  of  red  and  green  light,  how- 
ever, is  almost  the  reverse.  No  light  is  destroyed, 
but  increased,  for  two  lights  must  be  greater  than 
one :  hence  the  yellow  produced  by  red  and  green 
light  is  lighter  and  brighter  than  either  of  these 
colours  singly.  The  mixtures  of  colours  as  con- 
stituents of  light  seem  to  me  to  be  the  true 
mixtures  of  colours,  and  can  be  easily  attained 
by  revolving  discs,  so  made  as  to  partially  overlap 
each  other  and  expose  both.  Two  such  discs  of 
different  colours  when  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
produce  a  compound  colour  lighter  than  either  of 
the  colours  separately.  An  instance  of  the  differ- 
ent results  obtained  by  the  combination  of 
coloured  lights  than  by  pigment  mixture  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  an  artist  friend  who  had 
travelled  in  Egypt.  He  noticed  the  dome  of  some 
building  at  Cairo,  I  think,  coloured  a  pale  green 
tone,  and  wondered  how  so  bright  a  colour  could 
be  obtained  in  a  position  where  there  was  no 
direct  light.  He  got  up  for  a  nearer  inspection, 
and  found  that  instead  of  green  the  dome  was 
dotted  all  over  with  spots  of  the  brightest  blue 
and  yellow  exposing  a  white  ground.  At  a 
distance  the  colours  seem  to  combine  and 
excite  the  impression  of  pale  green  of  a  par- 
ticularly light  and  beautiful  tone,  quite  impos- 
sible to  obtain  had  the  same  colours  been 
mixed  together  as  pigments  in  the  ordinary  way. 
From  my  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study 
of  colour  is  deeper  and  goes  farther  than  the 
simple  observation  of  nature.  This  is  amateur's 
work,  and  is  more  or  less  practised  by  everyone 
having  an  observing  eye.  It  seems  to  me  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  science  of 
colour,  so  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
realise  our  ideas,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
carrying  out  a  scheme  of  colour  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  scientific  calculation  as  of  artistic  con- 
ception. The  requirements  of  the  human  eye 
have  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  for  the  eye 
is  a  delicate  instrument,  extremely  sensitive  to 
colour,  which,  if  properly  used,  benefits  it ;  but  if 
badly  used,  it  suffers  in  consequence.  Dolour  is, 
therefore,  not  only  an  aesthetic  gratification  or 
pleasure,  but  the  frequent  and  continual  change 
from  one  colour  to  another  is  a  physical  necessity, 
and  worthy  the  careful  study  of  every  decorator 
who  feels  that  the  most  important  part  of  his 
craft  is  colour. 


THE   CARE   OF  A  HOVSE.* 

THIS  is  a  volume  of  suggestions  to  house- 
holders, landlords,  tenants,  and  others, 
who  have  the  care  of  dwelling-houses,  and, 
though  its  author  hails  from  Boston,  in  America, 
the  contents  of  the  work  will  be  found  of  service 
to  the  same  class  of  persons  in  this  country.  3Ir. 
T.  M.  Clark  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  his  remarks  are,  therefore,  of 
practical  value  to  all  interested  in  building  houses. 
The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  construction  of  a 
house.  He  refers  to  the  increasing  preference  of 
Americans  for  independent  home  life,  notwith- 
standing their  habit  of  dwelling  in  hotels  and 
apartment-houses,  and  he  says  there  are  few 
tenants  of  the  latter  who  do  not  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  cm  have  a  home  of 
their  own,  an  inclination  which  seems  to  be 
inborn  in  the  English-speaking  race.  The  author 
points  out  how  the  independent  house  can  be 
made  structurally  sound  :  how  its  present  defects 
may  be  avoided,  and  the  burden  of  those  who 
inhabit  them  may  be  lessened — observations  which 
apply  equally  to  hundreds  of  our  own  modern- 
built  buildings.  As  he  says,  the  source  of  many 
of  the  worries  attending  housekeeping  is  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  tenants.  They  have  no  know- 
ledge of  house  construction,  of  plumbing,  heating, 
and  other  matters.  The  author  describes  the 
mode  of  building  timbei  houses  so  largely  seen  in 
North  America,  and  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
frame  of  studs,  usually  placed  16in.  apart,  and 
covered  externally  with  rough  boards  and  "  clap- 
boards" or  shingles;  and  internally  with  laths 
and  plaster.  This  construction  is  well  known  to 
our  readers,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  It 
may  be  instructive  to  learn  that  the  rafters 
are  placed  about  20in.  to  2'lin.  apart,  and  are 
covered  with  boards  and  shingles.  These  distinces 
between   studs  and   rafters    are    therefore   much 
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greater  than  with  us.  No  mention  is  made  of 
trussing  ;  but  the  partition  studs  stand  on  girders 
or  heavy  beams  supported  by  brick  piers  in  the 
basement,  and  the  interior  partitions  have  the 
studs  resting  on  the  floors.  Sketches  are  given 
of  these  partitions  and  floors.  The  spaces  between 
the  joists  are  used  for  hot-air  pipes,  plumbers' 
pipes,  gas-pipes,  and  electric  wires — a  source  of 
annoyance  and  danger.  Simple  rules  are  given 
how  to  find  the  direction  the  boards  run,  so  that 
they  may  be  removed  in  cases  of  leakage  of  gas, 
&c.  Below  joists  the  plaster  of  ceiling  often 
shows  white  lines,  whUe  the  interspaces  are  im- 
pregnated with  smoke  and  dust,  thus  indicating 
the  direction  of  the  joists.  Structural  weaknesses, 
shrinkage  cracks,  settlements,  are  noticed.  It  is 
useful  to  know  that  cracks  generally  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  settlement.  By  careful 
diagnosis,  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  cracks 
due  to  settlement,  shrinkage  from  those  due 
to  bad  plaster  or  want  of  hair  in  the  mortar. 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Roof,"  the  author  speaks 
of  coverings,  including  shingle  tiles,  which  he 
considers  the  best  of  all  roofs,  hard  burnt  or 
brown  tiles  and  slate ;  the  latter  is  considered 
inferior  to  tile  roofs,  and  more  exposed  to  be 
shaken  in  high  winds.  Shingle  roofs  are  more 
efficient  in  high  winds  ;  but  they  soon  rot  in  the 
valleys.  Speaking  of  the  pitch  of  roofs,  the 
minimum  recommended  is  26^  degrees,  or  quarter 
pitch.  This  applies  chiefly  to  America,  a  higher 
pitch  is  preferred,  however.  The  shingles,  tiles, 
or  slates  should  be  put  on  over  two  layers  of 
waterproof  felt  tacked  on  the  boarding.  For  flat 
roofs,  copper,  tin,  or  composition  made  of  tarred 
felt  in  three  or  four  layers,  mopped  with  melted 
tar  and  covered  with  gravel,  are  used.  The 
remarks  on  flashings  are  to  the  point.  Chimneys 
and  fireplaces  are  often  faulty.  The  stack  above 
roof,  if  high,  is  apt  to  leak,  owing  to  the 
mortar  decaying  under  the  action  of  rain 
and  frost.  An  Sin.  by  12in.  flue  is  recom- 
mended for  open  fireplaces.  Mr.  Clark  describes 
the  effect  of  currents  of  air,  its  clinging  to  sur- 
faces over  which  it  passes,  so  that  any  obstructive 
building  or  hill  deflects  the  current ;  the  sug- 
gestions made  to  remedy  down  -  draughts  are 
sensible.  A  semi-cylindrical  cap  of  brick  or 
metal,  its  axis  at  right-angles  with  the  down- 
ward current,  is  a  good  preventive.  A  tapering 
top  is  also  of  value  by  inducing  upward 
currents  of  wind  which  strike  it.  A  good  plan  of 
fireplace  and  section  showing  a  contracted  throat 
to  flue  just  over  the  fireplace  are  given  here.  The 
sides  of  fireplace  should,  of  course,  be  bevelled 
for  radiating  heat.  When  the  back  is  drawn 
forward  to  form  the  "throat"  of  flue  the 
author  says  it  should  form  a  mere  slit  about  2in. 
wide,  and  just  behind  a  level  shelf  of  brick- 
work is  required  to  repel  downward  puffs. 
The  narrow  throat  prevents  cold  air  entering  and 
checking  the  ascending  gases.  These  principles 
are,  however,  well-known  by  all  practical  builders 
of  fireplaces  and  flues.  Useful  rules  are  given 
for  diagnosing  the  cause  oE  smoky  chimneys. 
The  remarks  on  stoves  and  furnaces  are  instruc- 
tive, and  every  hoiiseholder  should  understand 
the  principles  involved,  and  those  are  explained. 
Stoves  with  iron  pipes  carried  up  to  the  ceiling, 
controlled  by  a  damper  in  the  smoke  flue  and  slides, 
are  noticed  also.  "Base  burners"  and  jacketed 
stoves  are  described  ;  the  latter  is  an  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  stove,  as  the  iron  casing  retains  the 
heat  and  imparts  it  to  the  room  through  grated 
springs.  The  kitchen  stove  and  furnaces  are  dis- 
cussed in  two  other  chapters,  and  the  next  is 
devoted  to  "Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating." 
The  author  says  :  "Of  both  these  systems  of  heat- 
in?  there  are  two  varieties,  the  direct  system  by 
which  a  radiator,  through  which  the  hot  water  or 
steam  circulates,  is  placed  in  the  rooni  to  be 
warmed,  anl  the  indirect  system,  by  which  the 
radiators  are  placed  in  the  basement,  and  serve 
to  heat  a  current  of  fresh  air  which  is  brought  in 
from  the  outside,  and  after  warming  is  conducted 
to  the  room  to  be  heated.  The  obvious  advan- 
tage of  the  latter  method  is  that  the  rooms 
are  not  only  warmed,  but  supplied  with 
fresh  air :  while  under  the  direct  system 
no  fresh  air  is  introduced,  the  radiators  serving 
simply  to  heat  the  air  already  in  the  room." 
This  distinction  is  well  poin'ed  out,  though  ia 
practice  the  two  systems  are  often  used  together, 
the  larger  rooms  being  warmed  on  the  indirect 
plan  from  the  basement,  while  the  halls  and 
chambers  are  heated  by  radiators  in  the  rooms. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  system 
are  pointed  out :  the  author  prefers  the  indirect 
system  for  the  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  intro- 
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iuced,  and  for  its  less  liability  to  freeze  :  but  it 
more  expensive  ;  the  direct  system  is  cheaper, 
md  more  easily  managed.  Hot-water  heating  is 
lully  treated,  and  its  conveniences  are  pointed 
lut ;  the  narrow  limits  within  which  a  steam 
'adiator  can  be  varied  in  temperature  is  one  of  its 
Irawbacks.  With  hot  water  the  radiator  can  be 
aried  to  any  degree,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  bright  fire  through  the  night.  Hot- 
rater  heating  is  also  less  oppressive  than 
lirect  steam  heating.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ng  the  management  of  both  systems  are 
iwelt  upon ;  also  ventilation,  which  is  often  a 
lource  of  trouble  in  both  the  systems  of  heating. 
The  evils  of  imperfect  circulation  are  made  the 
lubject  of  remark  ;  the  theory  ( f  circulation  is 
ixplained,  and  the  evil  of  "traps"  for  air- 
JUubles   in   the   pipes   without   means  of  escape 

"^  nentioned.  .\dvice  is  given  on  the  arrange- 
nent  of  the  pipes,  the  mischief  of  dips  or  bends 
iownward,  the  remedy  for  "hammering"  in 
rteam  pipes  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  "  single- 

^3  }ipe"  system.  Of  course,  "hammering"  is 
aused  by  the  collision  of  the  steam  with  the 
-■ondensed  water  in  the  steam  pipes  ;  the)'  should 
)e  kept  apart  or  made  to  move  in  the  same  direc- 
ion.  We  cannot  enter  into  other  chapters  which 
;reat  of  plumbing  inconveniences  and  remedies,  a 
ong  chapter  in  which  much  iafurmation  is  given 
ind  remedies  for  troubles  suggested.  This  por- 
;ion  of  the  volume  occupies  a  large  space,  and  no 
loubt  more  thaa  half  the  troubles  of  householders 
md  tenants  proceed  from  bad  plumbing.  The 
:hapter  on  electrical  fixtures,  and  the  remarks  on 
he  care  of  woodwork  and  keeping  a  house  in 
'epair  are  worth  reading. 


An  attempt  is  beiag  mads  m  Leicester  to  raise 
30,000  for  the  purposes  of  church  extension. 
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STOCKPORT  ITXIOX  NEW  INFIRMARY. 

THE  foundation-stone  of  this  large  institution 
was  laid  a  week  or  two  ago  at  .Stockport. 
The  plan  and  view  given  to-day  show  the  extent 
of  the  buildings,  which  are  being  erected  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Ward,  of  i3irmingham.  The 
site  is  at  Stepping  C4rove,  near  Hazel  Grove, 
covering  some  26  acres  of  land.  The  building 
contract  is  a  trifle  less  than  £iO,000,  and  it  '  is 
expectel  that  the  total  outlay  will  reach  about 
£■50.000,  including  the  furnishing.  Cottage  homes 
will  be  erected  for  the  housing  of  children, but 
the  old  workhouse  will  be  retained  as  well. 


ON  BUILDING  TIMBERS.— XL. 

MEASt-RIXCi. 

IN  proceeding  to  ascertain  the  solid  content  of 
round  tapering  timber,  the  nature  of  the 
process  will  be  determined  by  the  object  to  be 
attained  when  the  measurement  and  calculations 
are  complete.  To  measure  round  timber  which 
shows  no  regular  geometrical  figure  orcross-section 
with  m.athematical  accuracy  is,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  an  impossibility ;  but  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  actual  content  can  be 
obtained  by  dealing  with — say,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  as  if  it  was  actually  the  geometrical  solid  to 
which  it  approaches  most  nearly  in  shape.  The 
content  obtained  in  this  way  is  ' '  actual  content, ' ' 
and  when  the  object  of  the  measurement  is  to 
obtain  the  true  content,  this  is  the  only  way  of 
proceeding ;  but,  as  the  main  object  sought 
in  measuring  round  timber  is  not  to  obtain 
the  true  content,  but  some  figures  which, 
when  elaborately  Juggled  with,  wQl  give 
much  less  than  the  true  content,  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  calculation  must  be  adopted. 
The  word  "content"  should  be  taken  to  mean 
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the  true  content  and  no  other,  for ' '  Sale  Content, ' ' 
"Content  by  Hoppus,"  and  content  by  "  Auc- 
tioneer's Measure  "  are  not  contents  at  all.  They 
are  considerably  under  the  content,  and  they  bear 
no  definite  relation  to  actual  content,  so  that  it  is 
not' possible  to  apply  a  "  coeflicient  of  safety'' 
to  any  of  them  !  A  timber  merchant  naturally 
likes  to  buy  his  round  timber  by  these  sham 
contents,  for  he  gets  much  more  than  he  pays 
for :  but  he  would  be  the  first  to  object  to  a 
publican  serving  him  with  a  quart  of  ale  measured 
on  the  same  principle — that  is  by  "  Hoppus's 
quarter-girt."  It  is  said  iis  an  excuse  for  this 
under-measurement  that  there  is  much  waste  ia 
converting  a  round  log,  and  that  when  the  sap- 
wood  is  removed  the  net  amount  of  wood  left  is 
really  not  more  than  what  Hoppus's  measure- 
ment represents  it  to  be  :  but  this  is 
not  true,  and  even  if  it  were,  the  timber 
owner  should  have  the  actual  contents  of  his 
timber  stated,  together  with  the  percentage 
allowed  the  purchaser  for  waste.  An  amusing 
and  interesting  correspondence  on  the  subject  was 
published  in  the  Lniul  Aiicnts  ii-con/for  lS87and 
1S8S.  Professor  Curtis  a  practical  forester,  gave 
a  rule  for  ascert.aining  the  cubical  contents  of 
timber — viz.,  length  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  average  quarter-girt ;  but  a  correspondent, 
who  signed  himself  "A.  H.,"  and  who  evidently 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about,  promptly 
joined  issue  with  the  professor,  and  pointed  out 
the  absurdity  of  the  rule,  and  the  errors  which 
must  result  from  its  adoption.  "  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,"  writes  "A.  H.," 
if  the  error  were  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  true 
quantity,  as  it  could  then  be  met  by  a  fixed 
appreciation  of  the  true  price ;  but  the  difli- 
culty  is  that  the  error  increases  with  the  taper 
of  the  tree.  In  fact,  the  rule  applicable  to  a 
square    prism    is    erroneously   applied    to    the 
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frustum  of  a  pjramiil.    As  weU  mij^ht  we  attempt 
to  cube  up  a  cone   by  applying  the   rule  for   a 
cylinder.     The  rrhirtio  ad  ahsurilnm  of  the  rule  is 
"  that  the  top  half  of  the  height  of  a  cone  equals 
that  of  the   tottom    half  I"     Hubsequenl  y,   Mr. 
Kobfrt  Anderson  and  Mr.   Daniel  Watney  sup- 
ported "  customary  measure,"  with  the  assistance 
of  three  "ingenious"  gentlemen,  whose  "attes- 
tations"  were  cited  by  Hoppus  over  100  years 
"before  ;  but  "A.  It.,"   again  writing  under  the 
nom  de  plume  "  X.,"  manfully  stuck  to  his  guns, 
and  routed  professors  and  au  tioneers,  after  show- 
ing the  inaccuracy  of  their   rules,  and  that  th's 
inaccuracy  was  studiously  maintained,  because  it 
■was  wholly  in    the    interests    of    the   "trade." 
'■A.  H.,"  who  was  a  mathematician,  knew  well 
the  only  correct  way    to    obtain  the  content  of 
tapering  timber,  and  he  also  knew  that  IIoppus, 
and   all    who    followed    his    method,   could   not 
obtam  that  content,  and  did  not  want  to  do  so 
To  take  the  trouble  to  show  that  Iloppus's  quarter- 
girt  method  is  absurd  is  to  flog  a  dead  horse.     In 
"  Mellisicium     Mensionis,    or    the    Marrow    of 
Measuring,"    by   Venterus   Mandey  (1698),  the 
following  rule  is  given  for  finding  the  content  of 
a  conic  frustum: — (1)  Find  the  euperficial  con- 
tent of  the  lower  end  ;   (2)  Find  the  content  of  the 
upper  end ;   (3)  multiply  one  content  by  the  other ; 
(4)  extract  the  square  root ;  (5)   add  this  square 
loot,  &nd  the  content  of  both  the  bases  together, 
all  three  in  one  sum ;  and   (6)  multiply  the  last 
sum  by  a  third  part  of  the  length  for  the  solid 
content  required.     This  is  practically  the  third 
rule  and  formula  given  in  the  last  article.     After 
giving  an  example  carefully  worked  out  according 
to  this  rule,  Mandey  begins  a  page  with  "An 
Advertisement  "  to  this  effect : — "  The  itsitnl  wn;/ 
ivhich  a  grcnt  imtuff  men  use  in  nieasnruifj   fii(^/t   n 
piece  oftunhernrstimr^  is  this,  ivhieh  is  a  fa  he  wai/, 
and  Jinds  a    Ci  ntent    less   than    the   true   Content. 
They  take    the   Sides  of  the   Square   about  the 
middle   of   the   Piece,    and   this    Square    of   the 
middle  of  the  Piece  they  suppose  to  be  a  mein 
Square  between  the  greater  end  and    the  lesser 
end  ;    then    they  multiply  the    Content   of   this 
Square  by  the  Length  of  the  Piece."     For  round 
timber  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  read  "  area  of 
the  circle  "  about  the  middle  of  the  piece,  for  the 
"  sides  of  the  squire,"  &c.     Mandey  then  calcu- 
lates the  content  of  a  log  20ft.  long,  '20in.  square 
at  the  greater  end,  and  12in.  square  at  the  lesser 
end,  by  the    true   way   it   is  36ft.  3in.  6  parts 
8  seconds.     Calculated  by  the  usual,   but  false, 
way,   it    produces    35ft.    6in.  8   parts,    "  which 
Content  is  less  than  the  true  content  by  ahout 
three-quarters  of  a  Solid  Foot,  which  in  measuring 
of  a  great  cjuaiitity  of  Taper-grown  Timber  would 
be  considerable." 

Writing  about  the  same  time,  William  Hawney, 
"  Philomath,"  said  :  "  The  usual  Way  to  measure 
round  Timber -Trees   is  to  girt   them  ahout  the 
middle  with  a  String,  and  take  the  fourth  Part  of 
that  girt  for  the  Side  of  a  Square,  by  which  they 
measure  the  Piece  of  Timber  as  if  it  was  a  Square. 
Put  that  this  is  an  error,  I  shall  make  appear  as 
follows:     If  the   Circumference  of  a  Circle  is  1, 
the  Area  will  be  '07958  ;  then  the  fourth  Part  of 
1  is  •25,  which  squared  make   -0625  ;  this   they 
take  for  a  mean  Area  instead  of  '07958  ;  therefore, 
the  true  content  always  bears  such  Proportion  to 
the  Content  found  by  i  he  aforesaid  C  ustomary  false 
Way,  as  '07958  to  '0625  ;  which  is  nearly  as  23 
to  1 8  ;  so  that  in  measuring  by  that  customary 
false   Way,    there    is    above  the  one-fifth  Part 
lost     of     what     the      true     content     ought     to 
te.     This     Error,    tho'   it   has     heen     so   often 
confuted,  yet    it    is     Grown    so   Customary    in 
all  Places  that  there  is   little  hopes  of  my  pre- 
vailing   with    men   that   are    so    wedded   to    it 
to  embrace  the  Truth."     Hawney  here  refers  to 
tho  measurement  of  timber  which  is  cylindrical — 
that  is,  to  logs  the  ends  of  which  are  equal — and 
he  gives  an  example  of  how  the  true,  and  cus- 
tomary false,  contents  of  a  log  are  ascertained, 
tho   latter  being   in   this   case  72ft.,  as  against 
91  •67ft.,    the    true    content.     Speaking    of   the 
measurement  of  round   timber   whose   bases  are 
unequal,  he  says  : — "  The  usual  way  to  Measure 
round  Timher  (as  I  said  before)  is  to  take  a  fourth 
Part  of  the  (Jirth  in  the  Middle  of  the  Piece  for 
the  side  of  a  mean  Square.     But  this  way  I  have 
prov'd  to  be  erroneous  in  Timber  that  is  all  tho 
Way  of  equal  Thickness,   and  it  must  be  made 
more  so  in  Timber  that  is  tapering,  and  the  more 
tapering  it  is  the  greater  is  the  Error.     For  to 
the  Error  in  tho  last  Section  there   is  added  the 
Error  in  the  third  section  ;  therefore  to  measure 
all   such   Timber   according   to   Art  and  Truth, 
6uch  a  piece  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  Frustum 


of  a  Cone,  and  should  Ve  raeasur'd  accordingly." 
Ilawney's  rule  for  obtaining  the  solid  content  of 
the  frustum  of  a  cone  is  expressed  in  this  way  : 
"  To  the  Rectangle  of  the  Diameters  of  the  two 
Bases  add  the  squares  of  the  said  Diameters,  and 
multiply  the  same  by  '7851,  the  Product  will  be 
the  Triple  of  a  mean  area;  while,  multiplied  by 
one-third  of  the  perpendicular  height,  that 
I'roduct  will  be  the  solid  Content."  This  is 
practically  rule  No.  1  of  last  article.  He  also 
gives  this  rule  :  "To  the  Rectangle  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  Diameters  add  t*'e  third  Part  of  the 
square  of  their  Difference,  and  multiply  the  same 
by  •7S54,  the  Product  is  a  mean  A'ca;  which 
multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  Height,  the 
Product  is  the  solidity."  Stated  as  a  formula, 
the  rule  would  be  like  this — 
,    (D  -  dy 
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In    the    •'  Builder's    Dictionary,"    by    Richird 

Neve,  "Philomath"  (1726),  the  customary  way 

of  measuring   round  timber  is   stated   to   be  by 

quarter-girt.     The     tree     is    girded    about    "in 

the    middle     of     the    length,    and   folding   the 

line  twice  (to  take  a  quarter  of  it),  they  account 

that   for  the  true  side  of  ihe  square,"  which  of 

course    it  is    not  ;    "  then  for   Ihe   length,  it   is 

counted  from  the  Butt  end  of  the  Tree  so  far  up 

as   the   Tree  will  hold  half  a  foot  girt."      The 

quarter-girt  being  squan-d  and  multiplied  by  the 

length  the  content  is  nut  obtained.    In  measuring 

oam  for  sale  an  inch  waj  always  cast  out  of  the 

square  for  the  bark,  that  is,  "  if  a  tree  be  lOin. 

square,  they  measure  him  as  if  he  were  true  9in.  ; 

but  for  Ash,  Elm,  and  Beech  an  inch  is  too  much 

to  be  allowed  fur   Bark."     Neve   adds  that  this 

way  of  taking  quarter  of  the  circumference  for 

the  true  square  is  erroneous,  for  it  always  gives 

the  solidity  less  than  the  truth  by  about  a  fifth 

part.     A  very  peculiar  way  of  measuring  hewn 

unequal-sided  squared  timber  was  common  about 

the    end    of    the    17th  century:  the   width  and 

depth    of    each    piece     was     taken    by    ciliper 

measures,  these  dimensions  were  added  together, 

and  half  their  sums  was  taken  for  the  side  of  the 

etiuivalent    square,    this    method    of   measuring 

always  gave  the  content  more  than  the  truth,  and 

the  greater  the  difference  of  the  sides  the  greater 

was  the  error.  Neve  says  that  in  his  time,  though 

the  method  of  taking  the  dimensions  of  square 

and   round   timber   was   erroneous,    custom   had 

made  them  current.     John  Darling  wrote  a  book 

on  measuring  in   1738,  called  "The  Carpenter's 

Rule    Made   Easy,"    and   in    it   he    notices   the 

common  errors  made  m  meaniring  timber  both 

sqiuire    and  round.     He   prefaces    his   ru'es   for 

ascertaining  the  content  of  timber  by  explaining 

t^e  "  errors  many  men,  who  undertake  to  measure 

timber,  fall  into,"  these  are  the  "squaring  "of 

rectangular   hewn    timber  by    taking    half    the 

sum     of     the     unequal     sides,    and    for    round 

timber,    taking     "girth     measure,"    he    makes 

the    following    qua-nt    remarks   ahout    quirter- 

girt  measure,  "  I  have  heard  some  carpenters  say 

that  they  did  telieve  there  was  something  more 

in  a  round  jiece  of  Timber  so  measured  as  before. 

But    they  say  by  the   time   we    have   paid   for 

squaring  of  the  piece,  we  find  but  little  profit  in 

buying  of  it  round.    For  all  we  hew  off  according 

to  your  measuring  is  a  loss  of  so  much  timber  as 

we  payfor."  Darling's  rule  for  finding  the  content 

of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  is  stated  in  this  way  : 

"To  the  area  of  the  semi  sum  of  the  diameters 

add  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  semi  difference  of 

the  diameters,   multiply  Ih^  sum  by  the  depth, 

and  you  have  the  content."    Here  the  expression, 

"Area   of   the   semi   sum   of  the  diameters"   is 

incorrect,   for  the   diameters,    being    lines,   can 

have  no  areas.     Consequently  the  areas  referred 

to  are  those  of  circles  having  diameters  of  the 

dimensions  given.     A.  Fletcher  ("Philomath") 

wrote    his    "Universal    Measurer"     in    1776, 

and   he    his    a   tilt   at   the   customary   mode  of 

measuring    round     and    square    timber.      After 

describing   how  the   quarter-girt  is   taken,  and 

squared,  he  says,   "  this  is  the  method  generally 

practised,  because  of    its    ease    and  expedition ; 

but  it  always  gives    the    contents  too  little,  so 

those    that  buy  round  timber   by  this    measure 

have  nearly  one-fifth  part  allowed  for  chips,  and 

more    if    the    timber    be    tapering."      Fletcher 

points  out  that  if  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  12in. 

its  area  is  n3'0976in. ;  but  he  does  not  point  out 

the  use  of  this  sum  as  a  divisor  for  ascertaining 

the    contents    of   timber,    as    Mr.    Burt    (chief 

measurer  at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks)  does 

in  his  "Standard  Timber  Measurer  "  ;  probably 

because    custom     was    so    much    in    favour    of 

erroneous  methods   it  was  useless  to  offer  any 


other.     Hutton's   "  Mensuration,  both  in  Theory    \ 
and  Practice,"    published  in   1770,  gives  correct 
rules  for  measuring  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  some;, 
of  which,  as  they  are  already  given  above,  need"* 
not   be   repeated   here  ;    one,   however,  that  has 
not    le  n  stbted   may   he   of   use  :    it   is   this — _ 

^^^i  "\   by   the   height,    and  ; 

the  produf-t  by  the    quotient   arising  from   the 
division  of   the   difference   of    the   cubes   of  the 
diameters  by  the  difference  of  thj  diameters."    It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  all  rules  for  finding  the 
content  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  are  derived  from 
that  lor  finding  the  content  of  a  pyramid  which  ; 
is  the  arc  of  the  base  multiplied  by  one  third  th^ 
perpendicular  height.      Hutton  gives  a  rule  fur 
finding  the  content  of  round  timber  "extremely  , 
near  the  truth."  It  is  this  :  "  Multiply  thesquar^: 
of  one-fifth  of  the  girt  by  twiie  the  length."    H«^ 
alfo  says  :    "  Multiply  the   square  ot  the  quarter- ■ 
gilt  by  the  length,   and  the  product  will  be  the 
content,  but  not  near  the  truth."     Referring  to 
these  two  rules,  Hutton  says  :  "  The  secoiid  rule  is 
that  which  is  commonly  used,  although  it  differs 
from    the    truth    about    \    of   i's    content ;  but 
the  first  rule,  which  is  a  new  one,    is  about  50 
times  nearer  the  truth  than  the  other,  it  differing 
from  the  truth  by  only  1ft.  in  190,  and  as  it  is  full 
as  easy  in  practice  as  the  litter,  it  ought  to  be 
brought  into  general  use  by  measurers  of  timber, 
who    should    certainly  prefer  the  truth  to  such 
gross  errors  as  are  always  introduced  by  the  other 
method."     It  is  over  150  yea's  since   this  was 
written,  yet  some  measurers  of  timber  will  still 
use  the  quarter-girt  method  for  as  ertain-ng  its 
content ;  in  fact,  the  "  trade  "  knows  of  no  other 
method,  for  timber  merchants  find  it  more  profit- 
able in  every  way  to  use  it,  as  it  pays  to  prefer 
"gross  error"  to  truth.     The  absurdity  of  the 
quarter-girt,  a  common  method  of  measuring,  is 
exposed  by  Hutton  in  three  "  Problems,"  which 
he  states  in  this  way  :— (1)  To  find  where  a  piece 
of  tapering  timber  must  be  cut,  so  that  the  two 
purts  measured  separately  shall  produce  a  greater 
solidity  than  when  cut  in   any  other  part,  and 
greater  than  the  whole.     (2)  To  find  where  a  tree 
must  be  cut,  so  that  the  part  next  the  greater 
end  may  measure  to  the  most  p-ssible.     (3)  To 
cut    a    tree    so    as    that     the     part    next     the 
greater     end      may     measure     to     exactly    the 
same  quantity   as    the   whole    measures   to.      It 
is,  therefore,  possible,  to  cut  off  as  much  as  one- 
third   the    length    of  a    tapering  tree    trunk  or 
brarch  without  lessening    the  cubic   content  of 
that  trunk :  in  other  words,  the  content  of  the 
whole  tree  will  measure  no  more  than  that  of  the 
greater  part  cut  off,  even  though  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  length   has  teen  removed.     In  the 
'■Young  Jleasurer's    Complete   Guide,"  by   D. 
Penning,    1779,  rules    are    given  in  a  series  of 
dialogues    between     "  Philo,    a    master,"     and 
"  Discipulus,  a  scholar."     After  Philo  gives  the 
correct  method  for  finding  the  content  of  round 
timher,  Discipulus  observes  :   "  I  perceive  there  is 
no  difficulty  in   finding  the  solidity  of  any  piece 
of  round  timber,   provided    the    dimensions  are 
given;  but    I    should    be    glad    to    know  what 
method  is   taken   by  practical   measurers  to  find 
the  circumference."      Philo:     "The    method JS; 
very  easy,  being  nothing  more  than  this  : — Tl 
girt    the    p'ece     round   with    a    string,    doul 
the  string  twice,   and  measure   it   on  a  rule,_^ 
which  means  they  obtain  one  quarter  of  the  girt, 
which  they  consider  as  the  side  of  a  square  whose 
area  is  equal  to  the   area  of  the  circular  base. 
Discipulus:  "  But  is  this  method  truer  "     Philo: 
"  No,  it  is  very  en-oneous ;  for  the  fourth  part  01 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  not  equal  to  the, 
side  of  a  square  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  circle."     Discipulus:   "Why,    then,  is  it: 
practised;-"     Philo:   "  It  was  first  introduced  by 
ignorance,    and   continued    because   it    is  80_me-| 
what  easier  than  the  other,  till  custom  fixed  it  B0| 
firmly  that  all  the  demonstration  in  the  world  wijl: 
not  be  able  to  banish  it  from  general  practice._ 
Philo,  however,  misses  the  real  reason,  which  18' 
that   under  the  incorrect   method   of  measuringi 
the  merchant  pays  for  loOc.ft.  and  gets  ISOc.ft. 
or  more,    and    as    the     methods    of   measuring; 
are    practically     under     the     control     of    the. 
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trade;  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  purchasers  wiU{ 
consent  to  have  a  correct  content  given,  when, 
one  that  is  incorrect  is  profitable  to  them  in  every? 
way.  Bonnycastle's  "Mensuration,"  pubhshedj 
in  1787,  gives  a  rule  similar  to  the  last  referretti 
to  by  Hutton  (given  above)  for  the  correct  con-' 
tent,  and  he  gives  the  quarter-girt  method  as 
bting  "  according  to  common  practice,"  showing 
at  the  same  time  by  an    exxmple  that  this  is 
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"  excel  dingly  erroneous. ' '  The  only  rule  given  by 
Dalby  in  bis  "Course  o£  Mathematics"  (1807) 
for  finding  the  content  oi  tapering  round  timber 
one  for  finding  the  true  content — the  same,  in 
fact,  as  Rule  3  in  the  last  article.  Gregory 
revised  Hutton's  "Mensuration."  In  the  1S29 
edition  he  says  of  the  quarter-girt  method  : — 
"  This  rule,  which  is  commonly  used,  gives  the 
inswer  about  one-fou:th  less  than  the  true 
quantity  of  the  tree,  or  Eearly  what  the 
quantity  would  be  after  the  tree  is  hewed 
square  in  the  usual  way :  so  that  it  seems 
intended  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  squaring 
of  the  tree."  He  points  out  that  curious 
problems  relating  to  the  cutting  of  timber  so  as 
to  produce  uncommon  eiiects,  arise  out  of  the 
jdoption  of  quarter-girt  measurement.  These 
have  already  been  given  in  referring  to  Hutton's 
Mensuration  "  published  in  1770.  (Juarter-girt 
measurement  was  attacked  by  Davidson  in  his 
"System  of  Practical  Mathematics,"  published 
in  Edinburgh  (1x31).  After  giving  the  rule  he 
says  :  "  It  is  obvious  that  this  rule  must  be  very 
inaccurate  in  the  case  of  tipering  timbers,  and 
Bven  in  the  case  of  timber  which  does  cot  taper  ; 
notwithstanding  its  inaccuracy  the  rule  is  unirer- 
lally  used  in  practice.  It  seems  to  have  been 
ntroduced  in  order  to  compeosate  the  purchaser 
at  rou-  d  timber  for  the  was'e  occasioned  by  the 
squaring  of  it,  which  must  generally  be  done 
before  it  is  fit  for  u;e.  Davies  amended  "  Ilultun's 
Mathematics"  by  Gregory,  and  in  1841  the 
Wflfth  eoition  of  the  book  was  published. 
Here  the  quarter-girt  rule  is  given  to  find 
the  solidity  of  round  or  unsquared  timber,  so 
that  it  has  finally  become  an  acknowledged  method 
of  finding  the  content  of  round  timber,  even  by 
mathematicians.  It  is  true  an  explanation  is 
given  which  accounts  for  the  deficiency  in  content 
by  saying  it  is  an  allowance  for  squaring  the  tree. 
When  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  a  frustum  of  a  cone, 
.aving  its  bases  parallel  to  each  other,  but  unlike 
(they  may  be  ellipses),  then  none  of  the  rules 
already  given  will  be  applicable,  and  the  following 
ust  be  used: — To  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
_  eater  base  add  half  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
lesser  base,  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the  shortest 
"iameter  of  the  greater  base,  and  reserve  the 
'oduct;  Then  to  the  longest  diameter  of 
base  add  half  the  longest  diameter 
I  the  greater  base,  and  multiply  the  sura  by 
he  shortest  diameter  of  the  lesser  base,  and  add 
;he  product  to  the  former  reserved  sum,  and 
"at  sum  will  be  the  triple  square  of  a  mean 
:iameter  which,  multiplied  by  •7S-51,  and  that 
iroduct  multiplied  by  a  third  part  of  the  height, 
'  'es  the  solid  contebt.  The  best  living  authority 
m  timber  measuring  in  this  country  is  Jlr. 
A.  P.  Burt,  whose  "Standard  Timber 
.easures  "  every  student,  surveyor,  and  timber 
Lerchant  should  have  by  them  for  reference  in 
11  disputed  cases  of  timber  measurement.  In  the 
ireface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  book  he  says  : 
P' The  simplicity  of  Hoppus's  tables  has  enabled 
'ihem  to  miintain  their  ground  for  more  than  a 
ihundred  years"  ;  and  he  refers  subsequently  to 
the  erroneous  contents  of  round  timber  as  given 
■by  Hoppus,  comparing  this  measurement  with 
|what  he  calls  "Custom  House"  measurement, 
which  gives  the  true  contents  nearly.  The  out- 
Hne  of  an  imaginary  log  of  tapering  round 
■imber  is  given  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
[o  facilitate  calculations,  the  girt,  quarter-girt, 
iamet-r,  and  area  at  seven  places  are  shown, 
lese  dimensions  being  all  in  feet  and  decimal 
■ts  of  a  foo'.  The  lengths  are  in  feet.  The  cen- 
ts in  feet  are  found  as  follows  by  Kule  1  (last 

tide)     ~-  (A  +  a  -I-   7  A  .  n")  =    -^  (7-068 


l-l-2'639  +  v'7-OBS  X  '.i-tjayj  =  10(9-707  +  4-319) 
11=  10  X  14-026  =  140-28  cube  feet.  By  Rule  2,  H 
[x  -2618  (D-  +  (?-'  +   B  tl)  =  30    ■.   -2618   (3-    + 


1-834'  +  3  X  1-834)  =  7-834  (9  +  3-363556  +  3 
s  1-834)  =  7-854  X  17-865  =  140-32  cube  feet. 
By  Rule  3,  H  x  -02652  (V  +  c'  -H  C  c)  =  30 
X  -0-2652  (9-425*  +  5-762*  -f  9-425  X  5-762) 
=  -7956  (88-8  3  +  33-2  +  54-306)  =  '7956 
X  176-336  =  140-292.  It  wiU  be  seen  from 
these  calculations  that  the  contents  of  the  log  are 
140ft.  3jin.  (the  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  vary  from 
26  to  32,  because  the  decimals  have  been  carried 
out  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  calculations  than 
in  others).  By  these  rules  section  X  is  found 
to  contain  61 -93ft.,  section  Y  45-98ft.,  and 
section_  Z  32-38ft.,  in  all  140ft.  3in.  as  before. 
According  to  Hoppus,  section  X  contains  48ft. 
9in.  2pts.,  section  Y  35ft.  llin.  3pts.,  and  section 
Z  25ft.  Oin.  lOpts.,  in  all  109ft.  9in.  Spts.  ;  but 
the  singular  thing  is  that  the  whole  log,  accord- 
ing to  Hoppus,  contains  on^y  I07ft.  Oin.  lOpts., 
or  2ft.  less  than  the  three  logs  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, or  about  32ift.  less  than  the  true  content. 
Burt's  rule  is  to  multiply  the  square  of  what  he 
calls  the  "consistent"  quarter-girt  in  inches, 
by  the  length  in  feet,  and  divide  by  113 ;  applied 
to  the  log  sketched  it  works  out  in  this  way : 
consistent  quarter  -  girt  1-S99ft.  =  22-788in., 
22-788^  =  519-29294,  this  multiplied  by  30 
=  15578-7882,  and  divided  by  113,  gives 
138-654ft.  as  the  content,  which  is  only  Hft. 
under  the  true  content.  Hutton's  approximate 
rule    given    above,    the   formula    for    which    is 

1-1  2  H  =  S  (where  G  is  the  girt)  works  out 


thus 


30   =   1-519= 


30 


=  2  307361  X.2  x  30  =  138-441  cube  feet,  a 
result  almost  similar  to  that  obtained  by  using  the 
Burt  113  divisor.  In  measuring  wainscot  oak  logs, 
the  sides  and  crowns  of  which  are  straight, 
multiply  the  width  by  the  mean  depth  (at  the 
Clown),  and  this  by  the  length,  50ft.  of  this 
measurement  is  a  load.  In  measuring  the  length, 
take  up  tj  quarters  of  feet,  and  the  width  and 
depth  to  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  quotient  must 
of  course  be  divided  by  14  4  to  bring  the  contents 
to  cubic  feet.  When  the  logs  show  irregular 
figures  along  the  sides  and  humped  crowns,  as 
sketches  in  Articles  XXXV.,  they  must  be 
measured  in  two  or  more  sections,  the  exact 
num'-er  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  shape 
of  each  log.  In  measuring  very  irregular  wains- 
cot oak  logs,  the  content  obtained  must  neces- 
sarily be  approximate  only,  the  closeness  of  that 
approximation  dependingentirely  on  the  skill  of  the 
measurer.  Lathwood  is  measured  by  the  fathom, 
afathombeing  61t.  by  Oft.  by  Oft.,  or  216c.ft.  The 
purchaser  should  see  that  the  pieces  are  closely 
packed  :  the  vendor  wi'l,  of  course,  see  that  they 
are  packed  as  loosely  as  possible.  A  "  frame  "  is 
usually  built  to  me>sure  lathwood,  and  a  large 
quantity  is  described  as  be-ng  so  many  "frames  " 
or  cubic  fathoms.  The  usual  sectional  forms  of 
lathwood  are  shown  in  Article  XXXVI.  When 
mahogany  logs  are  of  irregular  shape  or  "jogged," 
the  whole  length  must  be  subdivided  into  as  many 
separate  parts  as  its  form  may  demand  :  the  con- 
tent of  the  separate  pieces  added  up  to  one  gross 
sum  will  fiive  the  content  of  the  whole.  In 
measuring  logs  with  defective  angles — that  is, 
such  as  are  approximately  octagonal,  multiply  the 
width  by  the  depth  in  inches  and  subtract  thescjuare 
of  the  base  of  the  defective  angle,  and  multiply 
the  remainder  by  the  length  in  feet,  dividing 
the  product  by  12,  nnd  12  for  the  content  in  feet. 
The  builder  who  wishes  to  find  the  number  of  St. 
Petersburg  standards  in  any  parcel  of  deals  had 
better  bring  the  deals  into  cubic  feet,  and  divide 
by  163,  the  number  of  feet  in  a  standard  ;  when 
these  areas  of  the  deal-ends  in  inches  are  multi- 
plied by  the  lengths  of  the  denls  in  feet,  divide 
by  11,  3,  5,  12,  and  12.  The  whole  system  of 
correct  timber  measuring  is  based  on  theoretical 
mensuration ;    snyone   acquainted    with    it   (an 


learn  in  a  short  time,  and  without  any  difliculty, 
its  application  in  practice.  Without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mathematical  foundation  of  the 
rules  for  obtaining  the  contents  of  surfaces  and 
solids,  no  one  need  ever  hope  to  become  anexpeit 
and  accurate  timber  measurer. 

THE    END. 


PATTERN    DESIGX.* 

THE  practical  evolution  of  repeat  in  patterning 
ornament  and  the  planning  of  decorative 
forms  furnishes  a  wide  and  interesting  subject  for 
the  graphic  pen  and  pencil  of  Mr.  Lewis  F  Day, 
who  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  capable  and  work- 
manlike ornamentalists  of  the  day.  He  has, 
under  the  title  of  "  Pattern  Des'gn,"  brought  out 
a  very  attractive  handbook  for  the  decorator  and 
student,  which  supersedes  his  previous  volume, 
known  as  "The  Anatomy  of  Patterns."  Covering 
the  same  ground,  and  answeiing  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  new  book  is  produced  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  one.  Several  of  the  illustrations  we  seem 
to  remember ;  but  the  larger  number  of 
designs  and  diagrams  are  fresh,  bringing  the 
treatise  up  to  date.  The  principles  and  the 
teaching  are  the  same ;  but  as  the  fashion 
in  form  changes,  Mr.  Day  has  included 
some  of  his  later  designs.  The  drawings  through- 
out are  excellent,  and  give  as  clear  a  notion  of 
the  subjects  represented  as  can  be  done  in  black 
and  white  without  colour.  As  a  rule  coloured 
illustrations  in  books  on  ornamental  design  are 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  as  the  patterns  have  to 
be  given  to  a  reduced  scale,  the  application  of 
chromo-lithography  is  very  misleading  unless  it  is 
done  in  an  exquisite  and  very  costly  way.  -Vny  book 
so  produced  is  thus  beyond  the  means  of  ordinary 
learners.  We  are  not  complaining,  therefore, 
because  colour  is  not  attempted,  bu'.  it  occurs  to 
us  that  some  of  the  designs  thus  crisply  delineated, 
as  it  were  in  silhouette,  present  a  more  harsh 
and  liney  effect  than  they  actually  would  do,  or 
in  reality  do  when  rendered  in  softened  grada- 
ti'ins,  or,  better  stUl,  in  tender  contrasts  of  colour. 
Thechief  purpose  in  view  is,  however,  not  so  much 
to  .illustrate  crnamental  designs  as  to  show 
how  they  are  built  up  and  constructed.  In 
this  process  one  of  the  chief  considerations 
which  shou'd  be  kept  in  mind  is  not  only  the 
shape  and  curves  of  the  ornament  itself,  but  the 
fhapes  and  proper!  ions  of  the  vacant  s,  aces,  which 
in  a  large  numb  r  of  instances  assume  more  im- 
portance in  the  background  than  the  foliations 
and  forms  on  which  so  much  ingenuity  and  time 
has  been  expended.  In  open  metalwork  design 
this  is  of  more  consequence  stUl.  We  refer  to  the 
subject  because  in  practice  many  forget  its  im- 
portance and  fail  accordingly.  Mr.  Day  supplies 
a  great  variety  of  eminently  practical  advice, 
showing,  too,  how  to  set  about  producing  a  design. 
This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  idly  letting  the 
pencil  meander  about  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  the 
vague  hope  th^t  something  may  come  of  it.  To 
be  practical,  the  designer  starts  with  a  notion  of 
some  definite  sort— a  happy  thought,  an  image 
in  his  mind  perhaps— or,  if  not  that,  the 
idea  bt  least  of  the  sort  of  thing  he  wants, 
the  thought  of  certain  lines  or  masses,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  which  promise  when 
repeated  to  make  pattern.  Geometric  diapers  in 
squares  or  other  rectilinear  fvrms  or  interlacing 
circles,  diapers  based  upon  scales,  double  diapers, 
straight-lined  or  curvilinear  ones,  produce  almost 
endless  varieties  ;  zigzag  lines  and  interlacing  or 
counti rchange  arrangements  display  other  de- 
velopments, a'l  of  which  come  within  Mr.  Day's 
woik.  He  also  explains  the  "drop"  repeat  and 
the  "false"  drop,   which  seem  so  mysterious  to 
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the  uninitiated.  The  unpractised  in  design 
assume  tliat  they  have  only  to  repeat  at  given 
intervals,  no  matter  what  study  from  nature,  and 
make  good  the  connection  between  the  repetitions 
of  it,  and  the  trick  is  done.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy 
as  that.  Mr.  Day  shows  how  and  why,  thus  helping 
to  make  the  learner's  essay  as  easy  as  possible  by 
giving  tbG  reader  the  benefit  of  his  own  methods 
.and  experience.  His  work  is  connected  with 
painted,  woven,  or  flat  ornament,  such  as  in 
mosaics  and  parings,  rather  than  in  architectural 
enrichment.  In  this  way  his  work  is  good,  .and 
within  the  limitations  he  has  adopted.  Mr.  Bats- 
ford,  who  is  responsible  for  the  issue,  has  sp.ared 
no  endea^our  to  supplement  Mr.  Day's  care  and 
thought,  therefore  the  book  does  both  author  and 
publisher  ample  justice.  It  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  a  fellow-worker,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
much  use  to  the  student  who  is  learning  to  design 
and  draw  well.  There  are  nearly  300  illustrations 
in  the  volume. 


A    COMBINATION    SAW. 

AMACHIXE  which  is  in  itself  almost  a  com- 
plete workshop  cannot  but  commend  itself 
to  carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  and  woodworkers 
generally.  Wo  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  readers  to  the  Union 
No.  5  Combination  Hip  and  Cross-Cat  Saw  and 
Attachments.  This  machine,  which  is  shown  in 
our  illustration,  has  a  strong  and  rigid  iron  frame, 


a  strong  and  serviceable  scroll-saw  with  large 
capacity.  It  will  cut  up  to  3in.  thick,  and  swing 
24in.  It  has  adjustable  saw-clamps,  and  the 
wooden  arms  are  mounted  on  pivot  rocker-plates. 

The  "  Union  "  moulding  attachment  is  de- 
signed for  edge-moulding,  beading,  i:c.,on  either 
straight,  curved,  or  irregular  work.  The  spindle 
has  a  vertical  adjustment  for  different  thicknesses 
of  work,  and  is  made  to  rotate  in  either  direction 
to  suit  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Space  prevents  us  from  giving  illustrations  of 
the  various  attachments  ;  but  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Union"  machine,  which  will  be 
found  valuable  to  every  woodworker,  will  be 
found  in  Catalogue  "A"  of  the  Seneca  Falls 
Manufacturing  Co.,  .351),  'Water-stteet,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y.,  which  also  describes  a  complete  line 
of  foot,  hand,  and  light  power  wood- working 
machinery. 


IRISH  BUILDING   STONES. 

DRITT,    GEXEU.\LLV. 

THE  great  central  plain  of  Ireland,  which  has 
a  general  level  of  from  lOOtt.  to  300ft.  above 
the  sea,  is  everywhere  bottomed  by  Carboniferous 
Limestone.  A  series  of  rocks  found  in  England 
above  this  limestone,  and  which  represent  in  time 
a  lapse  of  several  hundred  million  years,  have,  at 
present,  no  representatives  here.  Over  the  whole 
area  of  this  plain  is  strewn  a  mass  of  drift  con- 


told  rolled  steel  shafts,  with  hand-scraped  Babbitt 
metal-lined  boxes,  adjustable  to  take  up  the  wear. 
The  combination  wood  and  iron  table-top  is  28in. 
wide  by  36in.  long ;  the  middle  portion  (lOin.  by 
_3Gin.)  is  of  iron,  planed  perfectly  true.  The  table 
is  hinged  at  the  back,  and  can  be  adjusted  up  or 
down  by  hand-screw  in  front  for  rabbetihg, 
grooving,  dadoing,  &c.  The  self-feed  ripping 
device  is  self-adjusting  for  all  thicknesses  of 
wood,  is  positive  in  its  action,  power  being  trans- 
mitted by  gears.  The  self -feed  has  three  changes 
of  speed.  This  device  is  easily  detached,  leaving 
the  table  free  for  cross-cutting,  &c.  The  exten- 
sion rolls  increase  the  length  of  the  table  to  7ft., 
making  it  valuable  for  cutting  long  stuff.  They 
can  be  instantly  folded  down  out  of  the  way  when 
not  in  use.  It  is  provided  with  two  hand  powers, 
both  arranged  to  allow  the  operator  a  natural, 
upright,  and  easy  position.  Tlie  hand  power  (for 
one  or  two  cranks)  at  the  rear  of  machine  leaves 
an  entirely  free  table  for  cross-cutting  (any 
length),  dadoing,  kc,  which  we  would  consider 
an  important  feature.  The  foot  power  has  a 
powerful  walking  motion.  Power  is  transmitted 
entirely  by  automatic  machine-cut  gears  and 
chain  belts,  doing  away  with  slip  or  lost  motion, 
and  runs  smoothly.  It  is  claimed  that  with  this 
machine  one  man  can  easily  rip  soft  wood  up  to 
31in.  thick,  and  hard  wood  to  2in.,  doing  the 
work  of  four  men  with  common  handsaws,  and 
that  it  is  equally  valuable  for  cross  -  cutting, 
mitring,  &c. 

The  "Union"  boring  attachment  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  machine  as  quickly  as  changing  a 
saw.  It  has  an  adjustable  sliding  table  and  stop 
to  gauge  the  depth  of  hole.  The  steel  spindle  has 
a  socket  for  §in.  round  straight-shank  machine- 
bits.  It  is  driven  entirely  by  gears,  and  is 
powerful  in  its  action. 

The  "Union"  scroll-saw  attachment  can  be 
quickly  placed  in  position  on  the  machine,  making 


sisting  of  clay,  in  which  are  imbedded  pebbles 
and  boulders,  and  layers  of  sand  and  gravel  in 
regular  beds,  stratified  like  the  the  older  forma- 
tions. This  drift  rises  from  the  plains  up  the 
sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains  to  a  height  of 
from  2,000ft.  to  3,000ft.  above  the  sea-level  in 
many  places.  The  materials  of  the  drift  are  used 
for  making  bricks,  nrortar,  and  concrete.  As  they 
are  not  derived  directly  from  any  of  the  solid 
rocks  of  the  older  formations,  a  short  notice  of 
their  origin,  mode  of  oc()brrence,  and  the  natural 
forces  which  produced  them  will  be  given  here,  as 
applying  to  the  whole  country  generally,  and  in 
this  way  save  special  reference  being  made  to 
them  under  the  heading  of  each  separate 
county.  When  builders  see  such  materials  lying 
in  nearly  horizontal  and  parallel  layers  in' any 
clay  or  gravel  pit,  it  seldom  occurs  to  them  that 
they  were  at  one  time  solid  rock,  and  that  they 
were  not  "  created "  clays,  sands,  and  gravels 
as  they  are  now  seen  to  be.  Yet,  that  it  is  so  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  and  the  blocks  from  which 
they  were  derived  have — everyone — been  quarried, 
crushed,  rolled,  sifted,  washed,  and  carried  to 
where  they  are  now  found  by  moving  ice  and 
running  water.  Every  particle  of  limestone, 
gravel,  or  sand  formed  at  some  time  part  of  a 
solid  bed  of  limestone  rock ;  everj-  grain  of 
silicious  sand  was  cemented  to  other  grains  in 
a  mass  of  sandstone,  and  the  finest  clays  were  all 
derived  from  the  waste  of  granite  and  other  hard 
rocks.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  done  by  these 
natural  agents  in  this  pulverising  and  washing 
process  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
well-known  Curragh  of  Kildare,  a  small  patch 
only  of  the  plain,  is  a  bed  of  limestone  gi-avel 
150ft.  thick,  derived  from  the  destruction  of 
solid  strata  which  once  occupied  this  same  place. 
As  carrying  agents  ice  and  water  are  unequalled. 
A  block  of  limestone,  HO  tons  weight,  was  found 
in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Killenaule  :  one  21ft.  bv 


Oft.  by  7ft.  rests  on  Silurian  strata  near  Money- 
fall  at  a  height  of  SOOft.   above  the  sea  ;  and  one 
found  resting  on  Old  Red  Sandstone  near  Ken< 
mare   measured   26ft.   by   16ft.  bj-  15ft.,   andi 
consequently    weighed    over    -170    tons.     Othe  . 
blocks  are  found  scattered  about  the  country  ii^ 
places  where  there  are  no  limestone  rocks  hi  si7«.^. 
All  these  have  been  carried  for  miles  across  thfl 
country  and  up  the  hillsides,  and  the  work  cau' 
only  have  been  done  by  water  transport.     As  the  ■ 
whole  surface  of  Ireland,  except  the  top  of  th^' 
highest  mountains,  was  at  one  time  covered  wittt 
a  thick  deposit  of  Drift,  and  as  there  are  several 
areas  entirely  free  from  it  at  present,  an  enormous  ; 
quantity  must  have  been  removed  since  Ireland  i 
last   rose    from    the  sea,    and    this    must    have'; 
been    effected     by    the     brooks,    streams,     and'  | 
rivers    which  have    been    running   unceasingly 'jl 
since.     A   block    of    Leinster    granite   27ft.   by' I 
15ft.     by     lift,     was     found     in    a     field    six-: 
miles  from  the  nearest  granite   in   «ifii,  and  on  [ 
ground   C20ft.   above  the  sea;  blocks  of  Galway  i 
granite  are   scattered  over   the   counties  of  Clare  ' 
and  Limerick,  and  some  are  found  as  far  south  ag  ; 
JIallow  in  Cork,  a  distance  of  over  100  miles  as  ' 
the  crow  flies.     The  largest  boulders  and  blocks 
are  found  lying  on  the  drift,  and  not  buried  in  it. 
So  that  ice  must  have  floated  them  across  the  sea 
and  diopped  them  on  the  drift  which  lay  on  the  i 
bottom.     The  largest  local  accumulation  of  drift 
found   in    Ireland   commences  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  near  Millstreet,   in  Cork  County ;  it  com- 
pletely  covers  all  the  solid  rocks  for  a  distance  of  ' 
20  miles,  reaching  to  Mangerton  in  Kerry.     The  ] 
whole  of  this  deposit,  which  is  from  100  to  300ft. 
thick,  is  a  vast   rubbish  tip,  the  materials  for  it 
having  been  derived  from  the  hiUs  on  the  south  j 
and    west    sides.     Blocks  of   granite   are   found 
scattered   over  the   basalt   of    Antrim,    and  the  }| 
Antrim  hard  chalk,  with  its  acoompanvnng  flints,  ' 
is  found  in  the  drift  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and  j 
as  far  south  as  Ballycotton  Bay  on  the  east  coast  of  j 
Cork.      When   all    this    work    was     done,    and  j 
Ireland  submerged ,  it  is  not   possible  to  say  in  { 
terms  of  A.v.,  but  in  geological  time  it  was  only| 
yesterday. 

Much  gravel  and  sand  are  dug  fromEskers  ;  they  j 
are  long  embankments  formed  of  the  water- woAi 
waste   of   limestone  rocks  which  rise  to  heights  J 
varying  from  about  20ft.  to  loOft.  above  the  level  J 
of  the  surrounding  country.     The  shape  of  these  I 
Eskers  is   very  irregular,  and  they  are  of  mdely  | 
different   areas  in  transverse  section.     The  top9'| 
are  rounded,  and  the  sides  sloping  or  precipitous, 
or   sloping   on   one  side  and   precipitous  on  the] 
other.     They  are  characteristic  of  the  Great  Cen-I 
tral  Plain,  across  which  one  of  them  extends  fori 
a  distance  of  more  than   100  miles,  with  a  base  J 
width   in   section  of   900  jards  in  some  places.' 
The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  passes 
through  an  Esker  a  few  miles  north  of  Kildare, 
where  the  railway  company  has  a  ballast  siding. 
The  railway  passes  through  the  same  Esker  at  the 
-A^rden  Hills,   in  the  King's    County  ;  both  cut- 
tings afford  admirable  sections  of  this  natural 
embankment.     All   the   Drift   deposits  described 
above     may     be     classed     as     Glacial     Boulder 
clay    in    two    divisions,    a    Lower   and   Upper, 
separated    by    Inter-glacial    beds    of    sand   and 
gravel  ;      marine,     estuarine,      lacustrine,     and 
fluviatile  Drift,   and    meteoric   or   blown  Drift. 
During  the  Glacial  Period  Ireland  was  covered 
with  a  huge  ice  sheet  over  1, 000ft.  thick,  whose 
longest  flows  on  the   land  surface  were  towards 
the  south-east,   prominent  centres  of  dispersion 
being    in    Fermanagh,    Donegal,    Galway,   and 
Kerry,  but   none  in  the   mountains  of   Dublin, 
Wicklow,   or    Wexford.     The   direction  of    the 
main  ice   flows   is    distinctly   seen   on  the  hard 
limestones  of  the  central   plain  where  they  are 
cleared  of  drift,  for  here  the  surface  of  the  rocks 
is  polished,  scratched,  and  striated  by  fragments 
of  rocks  held  in  the  ice  which  moved  slowly  over 
it.     The  boulder  clays,  sands,  and  gravels  were 
all  formed  by  the   agency  of   ice   sheets  which 
were  forced  over  the  dry  land  ;  the  erratic  blocks 
were  thrown  down  from  icebergs  which  floated 
over  the  land  when   it  was  submerged,   though 
some  of  the  smallest  may  have  been  moved  by 
ocean   currents.     The   true   layers   are  built  up 
with  materials  entirely  different  from  those  found, 
in   the   Cilacial   Beds";    they  are  of   much   more 
recent  date,  and   were  formed  by  cross-currents 
in  an  Esker  sea,  when  the  land  was  again  sub- 
merged long  after  the  Glacial  Period  had  closed.^ 
In    sinking    foundations,   getting    out   clay  foi| 
bricks,   digging  sand  or  gravel,  or  breaking  up 
erratic  blocks,   the  builder  will  have  some  ideaJ 
from  the  foregoing  description,  of  the  nature  anc 
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origin  of  the  materials  he  is  dealing  with,  and  of 
their  exact  geological  sequence. 

In  the  northern  counties  of  Tyrone,  Fer- 
managh, and  Cavan  pit  sand  and  gravel  are 
obtained  from  gravel  ridgea  called  Eskers ;  but 
these  are  not  of  marine  origin,  like  the  Eskers  of 
the  central  plain,  which  are  due  to  conflicting 
tidal  currents ;  they  are  evidently  of  glacial 
origin,  for  they  are  found  at  levels  much  above 
that  of  the  Esker  seas,  and  their  contents  also 
point  to  the  same  conclusion. 


The  rocka  in  this  county  are  chalk  with  flints 
(275),    Upper   Greensand,    Lower    Lias,    Rha'tic 
beds,  Keuper  marls  and  sandstones,  conglomerates 
with  gypsum,  Permian  beds,  Lower  Carboniferous 
shale  with  sandstones  (279),  coal  seams  and  iron- 
stone, Old  Ked  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  Lower 
Silurian  altered  rocks,  Basalt  (3-10),  volcanic  ash, 
and   other   Igneous   rocks.     Belfast    is    built  on 
Alluvium  and  Keuper  marl.     Lisbum  :  Permian 
sandstone,  Caradoc  and  liala  beds.    Ballymoney  : 
Basalt,  Alluvium.     Ballymena  :   Basalt.     Larne : 
Lower  Lias  clay,  Keuper  marl.  Upper  greensand, 
Chalk,  Basalt.     The  most    recent    rocks  in  this 
county — and  they  cover  almost  its  entire  surface 
— are    solid    Augitic     lavas,     which     form    the 
columnar  basalt  seen  in  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
Thane's  Hill,  near  Larne,  and  along  the  north 
and  north-east  in  many  places.     Denudation  has 
removed  a  considerable  portion  of  these  rocks  ; 
but  they  still  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  as 
much  as  500ft.  in  some  places.     Basalt  columns 
are  usually  found  from   Oin.  to   ISin.  diameter, 
and   in   lengths   of   from    5ft.    to   150ft.     Joints 
are    produced    in     rocks     by     the     contraction 
of  the    masses    during    consolidation,    and    the 
prismatic  joints  which  give  rise  to  the  columnar 
structure  of  basalt  is  common  to  greenstone  and 
felstone  ;  it  has  also  been  observed  in  the  gypsum 
quarries  of  Montmatre,  near  Paris.     If  a  block  of 
basalt  be  melted,  and   allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it 
will  return  to  its  original  stony  condition  ;  but 
the  mass,  instead  of  being  homogeneous,  will  be 
found  to  have  a  columnar  structure,  the  sides  of 
the  columns  being  hexagonal,  and  the  "beds," 
flat,  concave,  or  convex,  according  to  the  pressure 
on  them.     The  columns  in  a  mass  of  basalt  are 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of  the  mass, 
and    in    many    ba.salt    dykes    the   columns   are 
separated  in  the  middle,  the  beds  of  one  set  of 
columns  resting  on  the  joints  of  the  opposite  set. 
If  basalt  is   melted   and   then  cooled  rapidly,  it 
foi:ms  a  coarse-looking  glass  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished   from    "obsidian"     or    the  volcanic 
glass  of   volcanic  districts.     The   basalt   of   the 
Rowley  HiUs   in   Staffordshire  has  been  melted 
in    this     way    and    cast     into    ornaments    and 
mouldings'  for     building     purposes ;    but   there 
is  always  a  danger  of  such  cast  blocks  weather- 
ing badly,  on  account    of   the  numerous  minute 
cracks  which  traverse  the  material  in  all  directions. 
Underlying  the  columnar  basalt  in  this  county 
are  beds  of  etratifled  volcanic  ashes,  with  abundant 
Remains  of  oak,  pine,  sequoia,   and  other  trees. 
The  presence  of  such  beds  between  successive 
layers  of  volcanic  lava  proves  incontestably  that  a 
lake  must  have  existed  here  during  some  period 
of  suspended  volcanic  activity,  and  on  the  bottom 
of  this  all  these  deposits  were  thrown  down.  Beds 
of  iron  ore,  known  locally  as  "bole,"  are  com- 
monly  found     accompanying    the    sedimentary 
deposits._    This    is    a    hydrated    aluminium   bi- 
silicate,  in  which  part  of  the  alumina  is  replaced 
by  ferrous  oxide ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  poor,  clayey  ore. 
Limonite,    known    in    the    trade    as    "  Belfast 
141   aluminous  ore,"  is  also  found  in  lenticular  bedded 
masses,  on  different  horizons,   in  these  volcanic 
rocks  ;  this,  and  the  other  true  ores  are  probably 
decomposition  products  of   masses  of  trap  rock. 
The  sedimentary  beds  described  rest  on  sheets  of 
basalt   and   vesicular  amygdaloidal   trap,    about 
600ft.  thick,  the  whole  of   which  were  erupted 
mto  the  air  from  numerous  craters  scattered  all 
overthe county.  Thelowestseriesof  volcanicrocks, 
and  those  which  underlie  the  rocks  just  described, 
are  the  highly  silicated  and  felspathic  lavas  which 
were  poured  out  over  a  much-denuded  and  water- 
worn  floor  of  chalk,  or  older  rock  where  the  chalk 
has  been  completely  removed.     There  were  three 
distinct  periods  of  volcanic  activity  in  this  district, 
and  the  marked  differences  in  the  materials  which 
form  the  successive  beds  of  ejected  matter,  show 
that    a  considerable    time    must    have    elapsed 
between  each    active    period.      That    the  whole 
surface    of   the    land    which   forms   the  present 
county  of   Antrim   should  at  one  time  have  been 
covered  with  molten  rock  is  a  startling  statement  ■ 


yet  it  is  undeniably  true,  and  the  exact  geological 
time  when  this  happened  can  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable  certainty.  It  is  not  at  present  possible 
to  convert  geological  time  into  ordinary  time, 
and  one  million  years  are  of  as  little  account  in 
geology  as  one  million  miles  are  in  astronomy  ; 
hence  the  lava  of  Antrim  was  just  as  solid  when 
the  world  was  created,  according  to  "  Revela- 
tion," as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  first  lava  flow  was  over  a  floor  of 
chalk ;  hence  it  is  evidentit  must  have  occurred  after 
that  chalk  was  deposited  on  some  sea-bottom,  and 
subsequently  upheaved  as  dry  land.  In  many 
places  an  irregular  bed  of  flint  gravel,  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  over  20ft.  thick,  is  found 
between  the  basalt  and  the  chalk,  and  as  this 
gravel  can  only  have  been  derived  from  chalk 
beds  which  originally  existed  here,  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  must  be  allowed  for  their  removal 
by  atmospheric  and  other  influences.  Conse- 
quently, the  first  volcanic  outburst  here  must 
have  taken  place  long  after  the  deposition  of  the 
chalk  formation .  A  key  to  the  age  of  the  basalts 
is  found  in  the  plant  remains  of  the  various 
interstratified  leaf-beds,  and  these  would  seem  to 
fix  the  time  of  the  eruptions  as  later  than  the 
"London  Clay,"  and  therefore  probably  in  the 
Jliocene  Period.  If  this  is  so,  as  there  are  no 
stratified  rocks  of  this  period  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  Continental  Miocene  sandstones,  shales,  and 
limestones  are  represented  here  solely  by  the 
basalt  of  Antrim  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  The 
maximum  thickness  of  all  the  lava-flows  in  this 
district  is  about  900ft.,  and  the  average  thickness 
545ft.;  they  cover  an  area  of  over  1,000  square 
miles.  The  principal  basalt  or  whinstone  quarries 
are  :  Whitehead,  Belfast,  Mr.  C.  W.  Cooper  (40 
men)  ;  WhiteweU,  Belfast,  Mr.  W.  Agnew  (18 
men) ;  Smith's,  Carnmoney  Hill  (5  men) ;  Tardree, 
Mr.  J.  Coulter  ;  Killyflugh,  Ballymena,  Mr. 
S.  Herbison  ;  Glen  Farm,  Ligoniel,  Mr.  A. 
Clements  ;  Drum,  Ballymena,  Mr.  W.  J.  Meneely ; 
CraighiU,  Ballyclare,  Mr.  H.  Service  ;  Deer 
Park,  Glenarm,  Mr.  R.  McAllister ;  Clougher, 
Bushmills,  Arthur  Brooks ;  Bank,  Larne,  Mr. 
H.  Foster ;  and  Aghalee,  Lurgan,  Mr.  S. 
McKeoun.  The  basalt  is  extensively  used  for 
road-metalling ;  the  hard  varieties  are  used  for 
building,  some  of  the  quarries  yielding  good 
blocks  of  various  sizes,  which  are  easily  hammer- 
dressed.  The  tabular,  massive,  and  columnar 
rocks  make  good  rubble  walling ,  but  the  stone  is 
usually  diflicult  to  work,  and  its  very  dark 
colour,  almost  black,  makes  it  unsuitable  for 
dressings,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  used  for 
moulded  work.  A  stonecalled  "  Tardree  granite, " 
which  was  obtained  from  a  quarry  fi\e  miles 
north  of  Antrim  town,  is  found  in  nearly  every 
public  building  in  the  county ;  it  is  "  grey, 
granular,  and  durable,"  being  really  a  granitic 
root  of  one  of  the  great  intrusive  lava  sheets  of  the 
district ;  it  makes  good  sills,  steps,  quoins,  and 
other  dressings,  and  weathers  well.  There  are 
tuffose  rocks  at  Tardree,  which  look  much 
like  those  that  yield  the  well  -  known 
"  Trass"  of  Germany,  both  being  volcanic  pro- 
ducts. This  trass  was  extensively  used  all  over 
Europe  and  in  the  British  Isles  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Portland  cement,  for  converting 
ordinary  lime  into  a  hydraulic  cement ;  the  Tar- 
dree rocks  have  been  tried  in  this  way  ;  but  all 
attempts  to  convert  any  of  the  tuffs  into  hydraulic 
cement  have  hitherto  faOed.  Slemish,  Carrick- 
a-Rede,  and  Tardree  were  three  important  volcanic 
centres  in  this  district ;  the  Tardree  volcano  was 
probably  one  of  the  latest  active  volcanoes  in 
Ireland,  the  lava  from  it  having  forced  its  way 
upwards  through  great  thicknesses  of  overlying 
basalt  A  trace  of  red  elvan,  found  to  the  north 
of  Cushendun  cuts  and  polishes  well,  but  the  stone 
is  much  fractured  and  blocks  of  small  size  only 
can  be  obtained  sound  enough  for  building  pur- 
poses. A  very  handsome  bright  red  elvau  is 
found  north-east  of  Runabay.  The  columnar 
basalt  of  Aughnahot,  Portglenone,  was  much 
used  for  building  in  quoins  and  copings,  and  for 
canal  locks,  weirs,  and  bridges,  as  much  as  64,000 
yards  of  rubble,  and  78,500c.ft.  of  dressed  stone 
having  been  worked  in  1859  ;  but  this  quarry 
does  not  now  appear  in  any  of  the  quarry  lists  of 
the  counti')' .  The  most  recent  stratified  rock  in 
the  county  Lf  chalk,  or  "white  limestone,"  as 
it  is  universally  called  here  ;  it  is  always  found 
underlying  the  basalt  so  fully  described  above, 
and  chiefly  around  the  edges  of  this  great  lava 
sheet  quarries  have  been  opened  and  are  ex- 
tensively worked  to  procure  stone  for  making 
whiting,  and  for  burning  lime.  This  chalk  is 
similar  to  the  upper  chalk  of  Norfolk  and  Kent 


— that  is,  in  its  composition  and  ago  ;  but  in 
texture  it  is  wholly  different,  being  hard,  com- 
pact, and  semi-crystalline,  breaking  with  a  con- 
choidal  fracture.  This  change  having  been 
produced  by  the  overlying  'oasalts,  the  Antrim 
chalk  is  really  a  metamorphic  rock,  whilst 
the  English  chalk  remains  unchanged  and  as 
it  were  deposited  as  earthy,  soft  rock,  without 
any  tendency  whatever  to  a  crystallino  structiu'e. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  chalk,  which  is  nearly 
pure  calcium  carbonate,  be  exposed  to  intense 
heat,  it  becomes  decomposed,  and  parts  with  its 
carbon  dioxide,  the  residue  being  ordinary 
quicklime ;  if,  however,  it  is  heated  under  such 
conditions  that  its  carbon  dioxide  cannot  pass  off, 
the  rock  will  not  be  decomposed,  and  when  cooled 
it  will  be  found  unaltered  chemically,  though  its 
texture  will  be  completely  changed,  being  no 
longer  soft  and  earthy,  but  hard  and  crystalline. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  to  the  Antrim 
chalk.  The  successive  sheets  of  molten  basalt, 
which  were  poured  out  over  it,  supplied  the  heat 
necessary  for  calcining  and  converting  the  soft 
rock  into  lime  ;  but  the  same  covering  effectually 
prevented  the  escape  of  any  carbon  dioxide. 
Hence  the  whole  of  the  chalk  here  has  been 
altered  to  a  hard  white  limestone,  altogether 
unlike  the  chalk  as  originally  deposited,  though 
its  chemical  composition  remains  unaltered. 
Owing  to  extensive  erosion,  the  thickness 
of  the  chalk  varies  considerably ;  but  in 
some  places  it  is  probably  about  oOOft.  The 
white  limestone  is  full  ot  irregular  cracks, 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  obtained  in  large 
sound  blocks,  neither  is  it  suitable  for  dress- 
ings, though  it  can  be,  however,  dressed  and  used 
for  rough  walling.  One  of  the  ablest  geologists 
in  Ireland,  Professor  Kinahan,  remarked  that 
"a  house  built  of  white  limestone  with  quoins 
and  dressings  of  black  basalt  has  a  clear  but 
quaint  appearance,"  which  is  certainly  true  ;  and 
he  might  have  added  that  the  contrast  of  walling 
and  dressings  would  be  startling — one  being  pure 
white,  and  the  other  almost  black  !  The  nearest 
approach  to  any  work  of  this  kind  in  England  is 
to  be  seen  at  Selborne,  in  Hampshire,  where  a 
house  in  the  square  by  the  church  is  walled  with  a 
white  chalky  sandstone,  the  dressings  being  of 
red  brick.  But  here  the  contrast,  not  being  at 
all  violent,  is  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise, 
though  the  general  effect  is  "quaint."  The 
chief  quarries  in  the  white  limestone  are  Criggan, 
Camlough  (145  men),  Ballyvaddy,  Camlough  (54 
men).  Fallow  Vee  (28  men),  all  worked  by  the- 
Camlough  Lime  Co.,  Ltd.  Wee  Park  (7  men), 
Parisha  (37  men).  Demesne  (14  men)  Town  (29 
men),  all  worked  by  theEglinton  Limestone  Co., 
Ltd.  ;  Whitehead,  Belfast,  Mr.  C.  Cooper  (40 
men)  ;  Magheramome,  Mr.  J.  Adrian  (60  men)  ; 
Colin  WeU,  Ballycolin,  Mr.  J.  McQuiUan  (32 
men)  ;  WhiteweU,  Belfast,  Mr.  W.  Agnew  (18 
men)  ;  Kilwaughter,  Mr.  H.  BaUlie  (23  men) ; 
Kilcoan,  Island  Magee,  Island  Magee  Limestone 
Co.  (14  men) ;  Rathlin  Island,  Rathlin  Limestone 
Co.  (20  men)  ;  Gleno,  Larne,  Messrs.  Crawford 
(12  men).  There  are  several  other  quarries,  but 
they  give  employment  to  only  10  men  and  under. 
Lias  beds  are  seen  below  the  white  limestone 
from  the  south  of  Colin  Glen  to  White  Head  on 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Belfast  Lough. 
They  are  also  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Island 
Magee,  at  Larne,  Glenarm,  Ballintoy,  White 
Park  Bay,  and  Portrush.  At  the  latter  place  the 
Lias  rocks  are  altered  into  hornstcne  where  they  are 
associated  with  volcanic  rocks  known  as  ' '  Elvans. ' ' 
The  Upper  Greensand  only  is  found  in  Antrim, 
where  it  forms  the  lower  beds  of  the  Cretaceous 
rocks,  no  representative  of  the  wealden  beds. 
Lower  greensand  or  Gault  of  England  have  been 
discovered  in  Ireland.  Here  the  Upper  Greensand 
is  like  the  English  rock,  a  soft,  sandy  chalk  of 
greenish  colour,  the  latter  being  due  to  the 
presence  of  small  grains  of  silicate  of  iron.  At 
I/arne,  where  the  rock  is  well  exposed,  the  colour 
is  red,  but  the  prevailing  colours  are  light  and 
dark  green.  At  Collin  tilen,  and  at  Waterloo 
near  Lame,  the  greensand  is  from  10  to  20ft. 
thick  ;  it  does  not  furnish  any  building  stone. 
The  Lias  rocks  of  Antrimafford  no  buildingstones. 
The  clays  may  have  furnished  the  material  out 
of  which  the  rude  pottery  was  made  which  is 
found  in  the  kitchen  middens  on  the  north  coast. 
Rhcrtic  or  Penarth  beds  are  seen  in  Collin  Glen, 
south-west  of  Belfast,  where,  as  in  England,  they 
appear  to  be  passage  beds  between  Xew  Red  Sand- 
stones and  the  Lias :  their  greatest  thickness  here  is 
about  19ft.,  and  they  consist  :i  dark  coloured 
shales  and  limestones  resting  on  shale  clays  and 
thin  sandstones.     Good  sections  of  the  rooks  can 
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tc  seen  almig    Uic   coast    near    Larne,   Glenami, 
.ind     UaiTOTi      IViint,      where     they     are     over 
lOOi't.    thick :    they     yield    no    building'    stones. 
X'pper   Hunter  Sandstone,  Lower  Keuper  Sand- 
stone,  and  Keuper   Marls   form  a  long  strip  of 
Triassic  rocka  in  the  Lagan  Valley.     There  is  a 
continuous  exposure  of  similar  strata  along  the 
coast   from  Belfast  to  fiallycastle  ;    in  fact   the 
hods  generally  are  found    encircling   the   great 
basaltic  plateau,  and  in  the  lower  grounds  of  river 
valleys,  the  outcrop  being  more  in  the  nature  of 
narrow   bands   than   any   great  area  of   surface 
exposure.     Near  Carrickfergus  the  beds  contain 
rocksalt,  some  of  them  being  8Sft.  thick,  9.')  per 
cent.  01  the  rock  being  pure  salt,  lleie  the  Ijower 
Keuper  Sandstones  underlie  the  Salt  Measures, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  whole  series  of  Triassic 
beds   is   estimated   to   be   not  less  than  '2,000ft. 
Gypsum  has  been  found  in  the  Keuper  Jlarls  of 
the  Forth,   Woodburn,   and  Lagan  valleys ;  but 
none  of  the  veins   are  thick  enough  to  pay  for 
working.     The  workmen  call  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone of  the  north  of  Ireland  "Red  Free,"  and 
it  may   be  said  of  it  that  even  the  best  stone  is 
very  friable,  and  if  it  works  freely  it  also  weathers 
freely,    so   that  although  ISelfast  is  built  on  the 
rock  it  imports  its  building  sandstones  from  the 
adjoining    county     of     I'own,     from    Dumfries 
in   Scotland,    and    from    England.     The   "Red 
Free"    changes     colour     on    being    exposed   to 
the  weather  for  a  time,  and  it  is  therefore  in  this 
respect  very  unreliable.      There  are  unimportant 
quarries  at  Red  Bay,  Bank  Head,  Newhaven,  and 
along  the  Lagan  A'alley.       The  red  marls  of  the 
Keuper  division  have  been   cut  through  by  the 
railway  from  Carrickfergus  to  Lame,  where  they 
may   be    seen    banded    with    irregular    beds   of 
gypsum.     The  Permian  sandstones  and  magnesia 
limestones  of   England  are  represented  in  Ulster 
by  a  small  exposure  of  brownish  yellow  magnesia 
limestone,  which  is  seen  resting  as  on  red  marls 
east  of  C'ultia  Tier,  on  the  south  shore  of  Belfast 
Lough,  and  in  the   Lagan   valley,  south-east  of 
Moira,  similar  beds  are  found  ;  but  they  yield  no 
building  stones  anywhere  in  Ireland,    and  were 
formerly  quarried  solel}'  for  conversion  into  Epsom 
salts.      Permian   beds  have    not  been  identified 
with  certainty  in  Antrim ;    but  it  must  be  re- 
collected  they    are     intimately   connected   with 
the  Triassic    rocks,    and    are    only    to    be   dis- 
tinguished from  them   by   their  fossils.     Lower 
Carboniferous    rocks   are   worked   in  the  Bally - 
castle  Coalfield  for  coals  and  sandstones.    Though 
commonly  called   "  Coal   Measures,"    the  strata 
really  are  a  portion  only  of  the  Calp  division  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous   Limestone.     The  Calp 
of  Ulster  is  similar  to  the  English  Coal  Measures, 
but  the  rocks  are  on  totally  different  geological 
horizons,  and  should  not  be  confounded  together. 
The  principal  quarry  in    the  sandstones  of  the 
Bullycastle  coalfield  is  that   at   Ballyvoy,  and  it 
is  a  celebrated  one,  or,  rather,  it  was  at  one  time 
celebrated,   for  at    present    the   proprietor  (Mr. 
H.  M.  McGildowney)  works  it  with  only  three 
men.     The  quarry  produces  stone  of  two  colours 
— pink  and  cream  ;  a  coarse-grained  variety  of 
the  latter  is  strong  and  well  suited  for  bridges, 
piers,   and  other  weight-carrying  work.     It  h;i3 
hten  extensively  used  in  the  county  ;  theGlendun 
A^iaduct,  where  this  stone  has  been  built  into  all 
the  more-exposed  parts  for  dressings,  shows  no 
signs  of  decay.     It  is  said  that  the   finer  stone 
can   be   edge-bedded  without  risk  of  failure  ;   it 
works  to  a  sharp  arris,  and  is  well  suited  for  fine 
work.  Otherplacos  inwhich  this  stone  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  are  Dover  Hill,  Londonderry,  facings 
and    dressings,    1785;  spire    of   the    Charitable 
Institute,  Belfast,  1774  ;  the  portico  of  St.  George's 
Church,    Belfast,    which    was    removed    to   this 
building  from    I.ord   Bristol's  Palace  at  Bally- 
scuUin.     ft  was   formerly  used   for   tombstones, 
but  Scotch  and  English  sandstones  have  displaced 
it,  though   they  are   not   anything  like  as  good 


has  it  a  defined  upper  boundary,  the  sand- 
stones graduating  into  the  Carboniferous  beds. 
The  Silurian  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of 
Cushendun  have  been  quarried  at  Cavehouse  for 
building  in  Belfast.  The  conglomerates  can  be 
raised  in  blocks  suitable  for  heavy  work,  the  finer 
sandstones  being  suitable  for  dressings.  Though 
formerly  much  worked,  these  beds  are  now  wholly 
neglected.  Metamorphic  rocks  of  Ordovician  or 
Arenig  Age  occupy  a  considerable  tract  in  the 
Bally  castle  coalfield;  but  as  they  are  hard  grit 
and  quartzite,  none  of  them  arc  suitable  for 
dretsed  work,  though  they  make  good  walling. 
Lime  made  from  the  white  limestone  of  Antrim 
usually  sells  for  15s.  per  ton.  The  stone  in  its 
raw  stote  is  worth  about  3s.  6d.  per  ton.  The 
basalt  is  shipped  to  England.  Crushed  for 
macadam,  it  is  worth  os.  ^d.  on  board  vessels  in 
Ireland,  and  about  10s.  per  ton  in  England. 
There  are  no  less  than  755  quarries  shown  on  the 
Ordnance  Maps  of  this  county.  At  present  only 
58  are  in  work  which  exceed  20ft.  in  depth  ;  this 
brings  them  under  Government  inspection. 


weather  stones.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Irish  character  is  that  anything  brought  from 
England  or  Scotland  is  much  preferred  to  what 
is  produced  in  Ireland,  thougli  the  latter  may  be 
better  suited  in  every  way  for  the  purpose  in  b  md  : 
henco  Irishmen  will  persist  in  neglecting  firat- 
class  building  stones  which  may  b.  quarried  at 
their  own  doors,  and  import  comparatively  worth- 
less soft  stone  from  across  the  seas.  Like  almost 
every  olhnr  building  stone,  that  from  the  Ballyvoy 
quarry  needs  selection,  for  .some  of  the  fine- 
ground  vurieties  are  friable,  whilst  others  are 
irregular  in  texture  and  iron  spotted.  The  <  Hd 
Red  Sandstone  is  included  with  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Ireland  by  i>rofessor 
Kinahan,    because     in     no    place    in     Ireland 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Sdinf  Alhins:  :  thr  f'ftfhedra!  amJ  Str.  (London: 
George  Bell  and  Sons).  The  latest  volume  in 
this  excellent  series  of  cathedral  handbooks  is  a 
history  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  church,  since 
1877  known  as  a  cathedral,  of  St.  Albans,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Perkins,  of  Turnworth,  who  is  also 
the  author  of  the  companion  volumes  on  Man- 
chester, Wimborne,  Bath,  Rouen,  and  Amiens. 
The  reader  naturally  turns  at  once  to  see  what 
view  the  writer  takes  of  Lord  Grimthorpe's 
reconstructions  and  new  work  ;  and  general  con- 
currence may  be  expressed  in  the  tone  of  the 
criticisms.  The  new  west  front,  although  mildly 
described  as  "not  altogether  satisfactory"  and 
"  as  good  as  most  19th-century  work,"  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  greatly  superior  in  design  to  the 
work  of  the  great  Parliamentary  counsel  and 
clockmaker  in  the  south  and  north  transepts, 
where  the  feeble  attempts  at  original  treatment 
are  justly  condemned.  Passing  on  to  describe 
the  highly-interesting  older  work,  the  length  of 
the  ritual  nave,  the  flatness  of  the  roofs,  the  fine 
vertical  proportions  of  the  elevations,  and  the 
massiveness  of  the  arcades  are  pointed  out  in  the 
western  limb.  The  works  of  restoration  carried 
out  for  Lord  Grimthorpe  in  the  Lady-chapel,  and 
for  Lord  Aldenham  (by  Mr.  Harry  Hems)  in  the 
high  altar  screen,  are  spoken  of  with  unqualified 
approval.  The  handbook  will  be  found  invaluable 
by  those  visiting  or  reading  up  the  history  of 
St.  Albans,  and  is  illustrated  by  fifty  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs,  some  showing  the  condition 
of  the  building  prior  to  tbe  rebuildings  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since. 

The  formal  reopening  of  the  Lichfield  Corn  Ex- 
change took  place  last  week.  The  Exchange  was 
founded  and  maintained  for  many  years  by  a  com- 
pany, but  some  time  ago  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  at  a  cost  of  £1,050.  Some  £300 
additional  has  been  spent  on  improvements  and 
repairs. 

The  question  of  the  erection  of  a  new  orphanage, 
which  has  been  before  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connexion  for  some  years,  is  approaching  a  practical 
settlement.  The  special  committee  intrusted  by  the 
Conference  with  the  matter  has  had  under  considera- 
tion 41  sites  recommended  by  tbe  respective  district 
authorities,  and  has  decided  in  favour  of  one  at 
Harrogate  containing  nearly  eleven  acres.  The 
general  committee  at  its  last  meeting  approved  of 
the  site  recommended,  and  authorised  its  purchase 
for  £5,500. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  for  an  order  of 
discharge  from  bankruptcy  made  on  behalf  of 
Joseph  WilUam  Elliott  (described  in  the  receiving 
order  as  Joseph  N.  EUiott),  lately  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  now  Beddington,  Surrey,  builder,  lately 
trading  with  John  Hyne  as  Elliott  and  Hyne,  the 
discharge  has  t)een  suspended  for  two  years,  ending 
Sept.  14,  1905.  In  that  on  behalf  of  William 
Maxwell  Gordon,  Liverpool,  timber  merchant,  dis- 
charge is  to  be  suspended  until  a  dividend  of  not 
less  than  lOd.  in  the  pound  has  been  paid. 

It  has  lieen  decided  to  erect  a  South  African  war 
memorial  in  Morrab  Girdens,  Penzince,  and 
sketches  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Oliver  Caldwell, 
F.R.LB.A. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  extension 
of  the  county  lunatic  asylum  at  Bracebridge,  near 
Lincoln,  which  will  cost  about  £90,000.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  W.  Brown  and  Sons,  who  have 
already  received  over  £31,000  on  account  of  the 
contract. 


OBITUARY. 

"We  regret  to  hear  that  BIr.  James  Maktin 
BuooKS,  A.R.I  B.A.,  of  Orchard  Cottage,  Ash- 
ford,  Middlesex,  and  35,  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  eldest  son  of  the  late  James  Brooks,  died 
on  Saturday  at  his  residence,  aged  50  years.  Mr. 
Brooks,  who  joined  the  R.I.B.A.  as  an  Associate 
in  1 88 1 ,  has  only  survived  his  father,  the  well- 
known  ecclesiastical  architect  and  Royal  Gold 
Medallist,  by  just  two  years.  Mr.  Martin  Brooks 
was  articled  to  bis  father,  and  joined  him  in  part- 
nership in  188G,  Mr.  G.  H.  Godsell  being  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  in  July,  1901,  and  Mr. 
Groome  at  a  more  recent  date.  Among  recent 
works  carried  out  by  the  firm  are  the  chapel  at 
Tonbridge  School,  the  churches  of  St.  Peter, 
Horusey,  and  St.  Luke,  Enfield.  Mr.  Brooks  hag 
left  a  widow  and  three  children.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Ashford  parish  church  on  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Mil.  EiiN'EST.  Bennett  Sinclair  Shepherd, 
il  A.,  who  only  a  few  months  ago  obtained  an 
appointment  on  the  Architological  Survey  Depart- 
ment of  India,  and  late  of  Warwick-square,  Ken- 
sington ,  died  at  Simla  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst., 
at  the  early  age  of  31  years.  He  was  tbe  elder 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  Shepherd,  and  had  practised 
as  an  architect,  having  been  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  London  Architectural  Association, 
He  had  for  several  years  rendered  valued  help  as 
president  of  an  architectural  and  archaeological 
section  at  Morley  College,  and  also  of  a  similar 
club  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  and  frequently 
lectured  on  MediiBval  monuments  and  costumes, 
and  kindred  topics. 

All  lovers  of  old  silver  plate  will  regret  the 
death  of  Mr  Wilfred  Joseph  Cripps,  C.B., 
F.S.A.,  which  occurred  on  Monday  at  Ciren- 
cester, at  the  age  of  62.  His  chief  publications 
were  "  Old  English  Plate"  (187S),  "  Old  French 
Plate"  (1880),  and  "Corporation  and  College 
Plate"  (1881).  The  result  of  the  issue  of  these 
works,  based  on  the  researches  of  older  collectors,' 
including  the  late  Octavius  Morgan  and  the  late 
Sir  Augustus  Franks,  was  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  the  ancient  silver  in  the  possession  of  churches 
and  public  bodies  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
raise  to  an  unexpected  extent  all  well  authenti- 
cated pieces  of  plate  that  came  into  the  market. 
The  great  value  of  Mr.  Cripps's  books  is  that  they 
form  an  authorative  guide  to  dates,  places,  and 
makers.    Mr.  Cripps  was  created  a  C.B.  in  1889. 


CHIPS. 

There  has  just  been  erected  in  the  parish  churcli, 
Cortachy,  N.B.,  a  tablet  of  white  Sicilian  marble 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  fell 
at  tbe  head  of  his  regiment,  the  12th  Rojal 
Lancers,  at  Diamond  HiU,  South  Africa,  on  June  11, 
1900.  An  inscription  to  this  effect  is  placed  on  the 
tablet. 

The  work  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  big 
former  diocese  of  Winchester  is  to  be  commemorated 
by  tbe  addition  of  his  portrait  to  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors which  are  bung  in  Famham  Castle.  The 
subscription  list  having  now  been  closed,  the 
executive  committee  have  commissioned  Mr.  Arthur 
Cope,  A.E.A.,  to  paint  the  portrait. 

A  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  Ilfracombe,  is  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  will  be  consecrated 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  being  built  at  a 
cost  of  £6,000,  from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes 
Prynne,  F.R.LB.A.,  of  London.  At  some  future 
date  a  tower  is  to  be  added. 

Colonel  Legard,  of  Welham  Hall,  is  having  a 
stained-glass  window  placed  in  the  new  church  of 
St.  Peter,  Norton,  Malton,  in  memory  of  the  local 
men  who  went  out  to  the  Boer  war.  The  wmdow 
is  to  be  shortly  unveiled  by  the  Bishop  of  Hull. 

Mr.  Ashton  Bremner,  of  Oswestry,  has  been 
elected  borough  electrical  engineer  to  Uie  Burslem 
Town  Council. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  given  their 
sanction  to  the  application  of  the  Seisdon  Roral 
District  Council  tor  authority  to  borrow  £14,000  to 
meet  the  expenditure  involved  in  carrying  out  a 
system  of  sewage  disposal  for  the  township  of  Upper 
Penn.  The  site  of  the  proposed  works  will  be  at 
Merry  Hill,  where  the  council  has  purchased  23 
acres  of  land  for  £1,134.  The  sewage  will  be  treated 
on  the  gravitation  system,  with  septic  tanks  and 
continuous  filters. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid 
on  Saturday  afternoon  in  Timbercroft-lane,  Pmm- 
stead.  It  is  called  the  "  Church  of  the  Ascension. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Habershon,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Djrey  and  Co.,  of  Brentford. 
The  cost  of  the  present  section  will  be  £2,500. 
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IlLACKPOOL    TECHXICAL    SCHOOL  :   SELECTED   DESIGN'. 

Messus.  Potts,  Sox,  axd  Henxixgs'  design, 
which  we  illustrate  to-day,  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  in  the  recent  competition  held  at  Black- 
pool for  this  building.  The  plans  and  elevations 
explain  the  scheme,  which  is  marked  by  a  clock 
tower.  It  is  to  be  built  in  brick  and  stone,  but 
we  have  no  detailed  particulars  from  the  architects 
other  than  those  furnished  by  the  drawings 
themselves. 

In'ERPOOL    TRAMWAY     OFFICES    :     FIRST    PREMIATED 
DESIGN. 

This  design,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Stones  and 
Stones,  architects,  of  Liverpool  and  Blackburn, 
was  awarded  the  first  premium  in  a  recent  open 
competition  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
Sir  William  Emerson,  past  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  professional 
assessor  appointed  by  the  Liverpool  City  Council. 
The  requirements  of  the  corporation  have  changed 
since  the  competition  was  instituted,  and  con- 
aequently  the  scheme  will  not  be  carried  out  as  at 
first  intended. 

ST.   Andrew's  chvrch,   Alexandra  park, 

MUSWELL    HILL,     X. 

The  church  consists  of  nave,  91ft.  by  27ft.,  north 
and  south  aisles,  I'ift.  wide,  with  gabled  transepts, 
chincel,  40ft.  by  25ft.,  morning  chapel,  39ft.  by 
15ft.  3in.,  organ  chamber  and  vestries,  and  a 
baptistery  recess  at  west-end  of  nave.  The 
arcirdes  and  arches  generally  are  formed  of 
moulded  red  bricks,  with  red  Corsehill  stone 
pillars,  bases,  and  caps.  The  windows  are  of 
Bath  stone,  with  splayed  or  moulded  red  brick 
jambs  and  arches.  The  walls  are  faced  outside 
and  inside  with  red  bricks,  relieved  by  Bath- 
stone  hands  and  moulded  brick  string-courses. 
The  roofs  of  nave  and  chancel  are  to  be  of  arched 
form,  divided  by  purlins  and  ribs  into  panels, 
and  supported  by  curved  and  moulded  principals, 
all  of  pitch-pine,  with  stone  shafts  and  corbels  to 
carry  same,  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The 
floors  under  seats  are  to  be  paved  with  wood 
blocks,  the  passages  and  chancel  and  eastern  part 
■of  chapel  with  marble  mosaic.  Accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  800  persons  at  a  cost  of  about 
^£8,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Alder,  of 
Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.O.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Thompson  and  Cj., 
builders,  of  Peterborough. 

A    COUXTUY    HOUSE. 

The  house  is  to  be  built  in  South  Bedforshire. 
The  plan  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  get  as  much 
sunlight  as  possible  into  the  principal  rooms,  and 
so  that  the  hall  can  be  used  for  billiards.  Ex- 
ternally the  bricks  are  local  hand-made  red 
bricks  used  in  conjunction  with  hand-made  tiles. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  walls  are  covered  with 
white  plaster  roughly  swept  on.     Iron  casements 


with  broad  leads  are  used  in  the  windows.  The 
view  given  to-day  was  shown  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year.  Mr.  Oswald  P.  Milne,  of 
Chancery-lane,  is  the  architect. 

MARYHILL    DISTRICT    LIBRARY',    GLASGOW. 

We  illustrate  to-day  another  of  the  three 
libraries  which  were  won  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Rhind, 
architect,  Inverness,  in  December  last.  Mr. 
Horatio  K.  Bromhead,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  was  referee 
in  the  competition.  Estimates  have  been  re- 
ceived which  amount  to  about  £6,000,  the  sum 
allowed,  and  the  work  is  going  on.  It  wUl  be 
interesting  to  mention  that  Dr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
gave  £100,000  to  Glasgow  to  build  libraries; 
about  half  this  sum  has  been  expended,  so  that 
there  is  still  £o0,000  further  to  be  spent  in 
libraries  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Rhind  has  been 
further  successful  this  year  in  winning  two  more 
Glasgow  libraries — viz.,  one  for  Dennistoun  and 
one  for  Bridgeton  district. 

cottages    AT    COOKHAM. 

These  cottages  were  erected  on  the  estate  known 
as  The  Berries,  Cookham-on-Thames,  which 
was  solely  intended  for  private  residences, 
so,  although  designed  for  the  use  of  servants 
upon  an  estate  in  the  vicinity,  the  buildings 
were  required  to  be  of  such  a  character  that 
they  would  not  cause  any  detriment  to  the 
value  of  the  surrounding  houses.  All  available 
space  has  been  utilised  in  the  roofs,  which  supply 
a  fourth  bedroom  and  spacious  storage  cupboards. 
The  walls  up  to  the  first  floor  level  are  built 
hollow,  and  the  ground  floor  is  raised  well  above 
the  level  of  the  highest  known  flood.  Up  to  the 
first  floor  local  red  brick  facings  were  used,  with 
roughcast  and  tile  hanging  above  ;  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  sand-faced  tiles.  The  cottages  were 
erected  by  Jlr.  George  Lacey,  of  Cookham.  The 
architects  are  Messra.  Edward  Hide  and  Son. 
The  drawing  given  to-day  was  shown  at  the 
Royal  Academy  this  year. 

liRIDGE    AT    lucerne. 

The  Spruer-Briicke,  or  Miihler-Briicke,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  two  covered 
bridges  crossing  the  river  Reuss  at  Lucerne.  It 
was  erected  in  the  10th  century,  and  is  decorated 
inside  by  illustrations  of  the  "Dance  Macabre." 
These  paintings  were  at  one  time  supposed  to 
have  been  painted  by  Holbein ;  but  are  now 
known  to  be  considerably  later.  The  small 
building  corbelled  out  from  the  pier  in  the  centre 
of  the  bridge  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  The  view  was  taken  from  the  Arsenal. 
These  drawings  are  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Gaunt, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bradford. 

TRIUMPHAL    ARCH    AT    VICENZA. 

The  Triumphal  Arch  at  Vicenza  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Pilgrim- 
age Church  on  Monte  Berico,  about  one  mile 
from  the  town.  It  was  at  one  time  attributed  to 
Palladio,  and  is  built  after  his  style.  It  is  now 
known,  however,  to  be  of  later  date,  and  was 
probably  erected  some  fifty  years  after  his  death. 


The  fine  church  tower  of  Happisburgh,  on  the  east 
Norfolk  Coast,  and  which  rises  to  a  height  of  I12tt., 
has  recently  shown  ominous  cracks  and  fissures, 
and  is  about  to  ba  restored  in  accordance  with  a 
report  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Licey,  architect,  of 
Norwich.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  John 
Batchelor  and  Sons,  of  Stalham. 

The  building  of  the  new  tower  of  Beckenham 
parish  church  is  nearing  completion  :  the  bells  have 
been  recast  and  are  now  about  to  be  rehung. 
Formerly  they  were  six  in  number,  the  oldest  bear- 
ing the  date  of  ViH ;  but  they  have  now  been  in- 
creased to  eight.  The  bells  and  the  new  tower  will 
be  dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  U. 

The  Baptist  chapsl  in  Abingdon-street,  Black- 
pool, has  been  acquired  for  £10,000,  by  H.M.  Office 
of  Works,  for  conversion  into  a  post-office. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension  at  Malvern  has  just 
been  erected  by  Messr3.  Stephens  and  Bastow,  of 
Bristol,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Tapper,  of 
London.  The  building  consists  of  nave  and  choir, 
without  aisles,  seats  o'JU  people,  and  has  cost 
£10,000. 

The  new  Cambridge  and  County  School  for  Boys 
was  opened  on  Saturday  by  Lord  Avebury.  The 
freehold  and  buildings  have  cost  £10,200. 

After  a  long  delay,  the  construction  of  the  new 
Wilmslow  -  to  -  Lsvenshulme  line  of  railway  has 
actually  been  commenced  at  Wilmslow. 


COMPETITIONS, 

Enfield. — Early  in  the  year  some  ten  archi- 
tects were  invited  to  compete  for  a  new  church 
for  600  worshippers,  at  a  cost  of  £12,000,  to  be 
built  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  Designs  were 
sent  in  on  July  1.  The  committee  has  not  yet 
announced  its  decision.  The  designs  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  Estate  OfBce,  immediately  opposite 
Bush  HUl  Park  Station,  G.E.R.,  this  afternoon 
and  to-morrow  (Saturday)  up  to  4  p.m. 

Swansea. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Swansea  Town 
Council  it  was  decided  to  award  Jlr.  Glendinning 
Moxham,  architect,  Swansea,  the  premium  of 
lOgs.  for  the  best  set  of  plans  for  artisan  houses. 
Sixty-three  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in. 

Tamworth. — At  the  last  mpeting  of  the  town 
council  the  General  Purposes  Committee  reported 
that  266  applications  for  particulars  of  the  com- 
petition for  the  proposed  Carnegie  Free  Library 
had  been  received,  the  first  premium  for  which 
was  £20,  the  second  £10,  and  the  third  £5.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cossins,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham,  was 
appointed  architectural  assessor  at  a  fee  of  twenty 
guineas.  It  was  decided  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  the  vacant  land  on  the  north  side  of 
Corporation-street  for  the  erection  of  the  library. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Methodist  Church,  built  at  Killylea, 
County  Armagh,  was  opened  for  worship  last  week, 
Mr.  (iilcriest  was  the  architect,  and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Bright  Brothers,  of  Portadown. 

The  Bristol  Sanitary  Committee  received  on  Friday 
the  report  of  the  city  engineer,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  estimated  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
new  road  from  Coronation -road  to  the  south  end  of 
the  swing  bridge  (work  H  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  1S97)  at  £16,338,  and  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  new  road  from  the  north  end  of  the  swing 
bridge  to  the  south  side  of  Cumberland  Basin,  also 
in  accordance  with  the  Act,  at  £1,400.  The  report 
was  adopted,  and  the  city  engineer  was  instructed 
to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  drawings. 

On  Wednesday  week,  at  Holy  Saviour's  Church, 
Hatherton,  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  dedicated  a 
number  of  gifts  which  had  been  made  to  the  church, 
including  a  carved  reredos  and  altar  and  handsome 
sanctuary  curtains. 

At  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a 
memorial  chancel  screen  was  dedicated  on  Sunday 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  screen  is  lift.  2in. 
wide  by  12ft.  6in.  high,  and  is  made  of  Austrian 
oak.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Ellison 
Fenwick,  of  the  firm  of  Dunn,  Hanson,  and  Fen- 
wick,  architects,  of  Eldon-square. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Clydebank  was 
opened  for  public  worship  on  Sunday.  The  new 
church  is  situated  on  the  Glasgow-road,  is  Early 
English  in  style,  and  is  faced  with  red  sandstone. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Pugiu  and  Pugin,  of 
Westminster. 

Walter  Stiff,  Emma  Stiff  (or  Flood),  and  Emma 
Mary  Flood  were  remanded  on  Monday  at  Bow- 
street  Police-court,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to 
obtain  £6,039  from  the  London  County  Council  by 
fraudulent  means.  The  male  prisoner  carried  on  a 
business  as  wax  modeller  in  Goswell-road,  and  his 
premises  were  acquired  by  the  County  Council.  He 
sent  in  a  claim  to  the  Council  for  over  £7,247,  and 
in  the  arbitration  proceedings  was  awarded  £  1 ,20S 
only.  It  was  now  alleged  that  Stiff  suppDrted  his 
claim  by  false  and  fraudulent  books,  showing  the 
amount  of  his  supposed  turnover. 

On  Saturday  the  memorial  erected  at  Low  Fell  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  five  men  who  died  in 
South  Africa  during  the  late  war  was  unveiled. 
The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Morrison  and 
McBean,  monumental  sculptors,  Gateshead. 

Mr.  T.  Taliesin  R3e5,  architect,  of  Birkenhead, 
has  resigned  his  seat  on  the  town  council  of  that 
borough,  as  he  is  completing  for  that  body  the 
supervision  of  school  buildings  planned  by  him  for 
the  late  school  board,  the  duties  of  which  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Corporation. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  has  been  held 
at  Aahwell,  Herts,  into  the  application  to  borrow 
£5,038  for  purposes  of  waterworks  and  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal  works,  according  to  the 
schemes  prepared  by  Messrs.  ElUott  aud  Brown,  of 
Nottingham. 

The  Olanadda  Schools,  Bangor,  North  Wales,  are 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's 
patent  Manchester  stoves  and  grates,  the  same  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother, 
of  Manchester. 

The  parish  church  of  Killyman  was  reopened  last 
week,  after  repairs  and  redecoration,  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Kimmett,  builders,  of  Armagh. 
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Barry  Docks. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Mary,  Holton-road,  Barry 
Docbs,  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nare  and  chancel  loSft. 
long,  with  side  chapel,  large  organ- chamber,  and 
vestries.  When  completed  the  church  will  seat 
about  1,000  adults,  and  the  estimated  total  cost  is 
£10,000.  The  tower  will  rise  above  the  organ- 
chamber  to  the  height  of  113ft.  The  style  is 
l.ith-century  English  Gothic,  and  the  design 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  was  exhibited  at 
the  Boyal  Academy  in  1901.  The  contract  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Cadwallader,  of 
Cardiff,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
HaUiday,  F.R.I.B.-V.,  of  Cardiff,  Mr.  R.  Bennett 
being  the  clerk  of  works. 

Blackheath  and  Chaultox  CottaoeHospital. 
—  For  the  benefit  of  out-patients,  a  new  dispen- 
sary, with  medical  consultation  rooms,  waiting 
rooms,  ice,  are  being  added  to  this  hospital, 
which  is  in  the  .Shooter's  Hill-road,  Blackheath, 
S.E.  The  addition  will  be,  like  the  hospital 
itself,  of  red  brick,  with  half-timbered  gables  and 
Broseley  roofing  tiles.  The  builders  are  ile-srs. 
Garrett,  of  Balham  Hill.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  of  Westmins'er. 

Chatham. — Lord  Roberts  attended  the  conse- 
cration of  the  parish  church  at  Chatham  on 
Wednesday.  Five  churches  are  known  to  have 
been  built  on  the  site — a  Saxon  church,  a  Xorman 
church  built  probably  about  1200  a.d.,  the  14th- 
century  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1786,  the  18th-century  church,  and  the  present 
church,  which  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  up- 
wards of  .£16,000,  and  on  which  there  remains  a 
debt  of  about  £2, .500.  The  new  building  has 
been  carried  out  from  designs  by  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  AV.  Blomfield.  In  the  tower,  which  was 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria,  is  a  fine  Xorman  doorway, 
while  let  into  the  wall  is  a  marble  slab  upon 
which  is  carved  the  figure  of  the  Greek  deity 
Euphrosyne.  The  goddess  is  seated  upon  a  stool, 
and  the  head  is  gone,  but  the  name  is  cut  in 
Greek  characters  upon  the  marble.  The  slab  was 
found  imbedded  in  the  Norman  wall  of  the 
chapel  which  once  stood  where  the  south-west 
entrance  is  to-day.  Immediately  on  the  right  of 
the  Xorman  entrance  is  a  X'orman  staircase, 
which  was  discovered  when  the  west  end  of  the 
l.sth-century  church  was  removed.  The  majority 
of  the  Xorman  remains  are  in  the  new  baptistery 
designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Blomfield. 

DcxDEE. — The  annual  report  of  Dundee  Uni- 
versity College,  just  issued,  states  that  the  adjacent 
grounds  of  EUenbank  have  been  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  £11,500  for  the  extension  of  the  college, 
and  plans  for  reconstructing  the  buildings  have 
beenpreparedbySirR.Rowand  Anderson,  LL.D., 
of  Edinburgh,  which  have  received  the  approval 
of  the  council  and  the  teaching  staff.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  present  frontage  should  be  entirely 
replaced  by  a  new  structure  almost  co-extensive 
in  length  with  it  and  stinding  20ft.  in  advance. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  about  £30,000. 
\  beginning  will  be  made  at  the  western  end, 
where  the  present  conditions  are  the  most  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  work  carried  out  in  three 
sections,  each  of  which  may  be  separately  under- 
taken when  means  are  available.  A  large  addition 
to  the  separate  department  of  chemistry  wOl 
provide  a  new  general  laboratory  for  junior 
students,  and  will  thus  relieve  the  recent  over- 
crowding. The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 
£2,500. 

Edisbirgh. — A  special  sub-committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council,  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  proceeding  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Usher  Hall,  has  met,  Sir  James 
Steel,  Bart.,  presiding.  The  sub-committee, 
after  consideration,  agreed  to  recommend  that  the 
council  should  e-xercise  its  powers  of  compulsory 
purchase  to  almost  the'r  full  e.vtent.  The  area, 
which  is  rectangular  ia  form,  and  about  4,500 
square  yards  in  extent,  includes  not  only  the 
Synod  Hall,  but  the  lane  in  the  rear  and  certain 
property  beyond  it,  including  a  few  outhouses 
belonging  to  Lothian-road  Public  School.  It  was 
decided  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  buy  the 
school  itself.  A  house  and  studio  on  the  other 
side  of  the  school  will  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  better  access.  Discussion  took  place 
also  as  to  whether  the  plans  should  be  prepared 
by  the  city  works  department,  or  whether  com- 


petitive plans  from  independent  architects  should 
be  invited.  In  the  end  the  sub-committee  unani- 
mously agreed  to  recommend  to  the  parent  com- 
mittee that  the  work  should  be  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Morham,  the  city  superintendent  of  works,  and 
his  staff.  This  report  has  been  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

Kexsint.tojj  Gore. — The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
on  AVeJnesday.  The  church,  which  is  built  of 
stone,  externally  and  internally,  is  intended  to 
hold  about  SOO  people.  In  character  it  is  an 
English  treatment  of  14th  -  century  work. 
Eventually  the  fabric  will  comprise  a  wide  nave, 
with  a  single  aisle  on  the  south  side  and  a  double 
aisle  on  the  north,  and  spacious  vestries.  At 
present  the  nave,  chancel,  and  the  south  aisle  only 
are  built,  and  the  arches  of  the  nave  on  the  north 
side  are  temporarily  blocked  up  with  brickwork. 
The  high  arched  roof  U  supported  on  slender 
columns.  The  wide  roof  of  the  nave  is  con- 
tinuous, unbroken  by  a  chancel  arch,  and  it  is 
intended  to  separate  the  chancel  from  the  nave  by 
a  high  but  open  screen  of  oak.  The  roof  is 
treated  with  red  ornamentation  on  a  white 
ground.  The  building  has  been  designed  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  available  space,  and 
when  completed  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  the 
aisles  will  be  76ft.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bodley,  R.A.,  and  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Bastow, 
of  Bristol,  are  the  builders.  Much  of  the  church 
furniture  is  stiU  lacking. 

Lause. — The  cottage  hospital  in  Victoria-road, 
built  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Hugh  H.  Smiley,  Bart., 
has  been  opened  this  week.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  of  HOft.,  and  the  central  block  has  a 
depth  of  over  80ft.  All  the  outside  walls  are 
built  hollow,  the  lower  portion  being  faced  with 
Belfast  red  perforated  bricks,  and  the  upper 
portion  pebble-dashed,  with  the  gables  in  half- 
timber  work.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  red 
Staffordshire  tiles.  The  central  block  contains 
the  administration  department.  The  wards  for 
male  and  female  patients,  each  of  which  accom- 
modates six  adults,  are  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  central  block,  and  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
building  are  day-rooms,  which,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, wiU  each  accommodate  four  additional 
beds.  In  connection  with  each  ward,  but  cut  off 
by  corridors  opening  to  the  outer  air,  are  bath- 
rooms, w.c.'s,  &c.  In  the  rear  is  the  operating- 
room.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  central  block  are 
three  private  wards  and  five  bedrooms  for  nurses 
and  servants,  with  two  sets  of  baths,  for  patients 
and  staff.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  are  a 
washhouse  and  laundry.  Mr.  James  Ferris,  of 
Larne,  was  the  centractor.  The  parquet  and 
terrazzo  floors  were  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner,  of 
London.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  X. 
FitzSimon'i,  A.R.I.B.A..  of  Belfast,  with  Mr. 
William  Harpur  as  clerk  of  works. 

Leeds. — The  new  hospital  for  women  and 
children,  which  will  be  opened  by  Lady  Mount- 
garret  to-day  (Friday),  forms  an  extension  of  the 
old  residence  hitherto  used.  The  new  buildings, 
which  have  been  designed  by  Messrs.  C'horley, 
Connon,  and  Chorley,  architects,  I^eeds,  adjoin 
the  old  premises,  and  provide  accommodation  for 
an  out-patients'  department,  a  general  hospital 
with  accommodation  for  48  beds,  and  also  for  a 
maternity  department  with  four  beds.  The  out- 
patients' department  is  in  a  semi-detached  build- 
ing independent  of  the  general  hospital,  and 
contains  an  out-patients'  hall,  with  registry- 
office,  and  isolation,  dressing,  consulting,  opera- 
tive, and  examination  rooms,  as  well  as  a 
dispensary.  The  general  hospital  provides  for  a 
hall,  board-room,  and  secretary's  office,  and 
accommodation  for  the  medical  staff.  On  two 
floors  there  are  two  large  wards  with  twenty 
beds  each,  two  wards  for  three  beds,  and  two 
single  wards  ;  together  with  kitchens,  bath,  and 
other  rooms.  There  is  a  maternity  department, 
with  a  lying-in  ward  and  three  smaller  wards, 
with  kitchens ;  whilst  provision  is  made  for  a 
mortuary,  with  autopsy  room  and  laboratory 
attached.  The  old  hospital  will  henceforth  be 
devoted  to  administrative  purposes,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  nursing  and  general  staff". 
.\11  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  patients'  rooms 
are  lined  with  granite  silicon  and  plaster,  and 
painted  with  ripolin.  The  floors  are  laid  with 
terrazzo,  with  all  the  angles  throughout  the 
building  rounded  off.  The  drains  are  Uid  on 
concrete  platforms,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
settlement,  and  all  lines  of  pipes  carried  out  in 
straight  lines  from  manhole  to  manhole,  so  that 


any  pipe  may  be  taken  up  or  stopped  without 
disturbing  the  surface  soil.  Provision  has  also 
been  made  for  warming  all  incoming  air,  it 
necessary,  whilst  it  is  sought  to  avoid  draughts 
by  means  of  double  windows.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings,  which  are  of  brick  with  terracotta 
dressings,  will  be  about  £20,000. 

LoxiioN  CouxTV  CouxciL. — At  Tuesday's  meet- 
ing of  this  body  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
were  requested  to  advise  in  what  form  legisla- 
tion might  best  be  promoted  next  session  for 
securing  that  the  gardens  in  squares  and  similar 
plots  of  land  in  London  should  not  be  built  upon, 
but  preserved  for  ever  as  open  spaces.  A  request 
from  the  City  Corporation  for  a  contribution 
from  the  Council  towards  the  cost  of  widening 
from  40ft.  to  50ft.  the  new  street  proposed  to  be  ] 
formed  across  the  site  of  Christ's  Hospital  was 
refused.  Replying  to  various  questions.  Captain 
Hemphill  said  the  Building  Act  Ccmmittee  had 
power,  where  they  thought  proper,  to  refuse  the 
plans  for  one-story  shops.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  Building  Act  Amendment  Bill  of  last 
session  was  not  properly  understood,  for  there 
were  provisions  in  it  for  safe-guardingsuchshops, 
and  he  hoped,  when  the  matter  was  brought 
forward  again,  it  would  receive  strong  public 
support.  It  was  announced  th^t  the  electric 
tramways  from  the  bridges  to  X^ew  Cross  would 
be  opened  by  the  first  week  in  January.  Mr. 
John  Alfred  Gill  Knight,  A.R.I.B.A.,  ot 
Godliman-street,  E.C.,  was  appointed  district 
surveyor  for  South  Fulham. 

New  London  Fire  Statioxs. — Mr.  E.Smith, 
the  chairman  of  the  fire  brigade  committee  of  the 
London  County  CouncU,   on  Saturday  afternoon 
opened    a    sub-fire    station    at    Vauxhall.    The 
station  occupies   a  commanding  position  on  the! 
Albert  Embankment,  at  a   point  near  Vauslall ; 
Cross,  the  Council  having  utilised   for  the  site  i 
a  piece  of  surplus  land  which  remained  over  after 
the  completion  last  year  of  the  widening  of  the  j 
roadway  on  its  southern  side.     The  site  is  about  J 
6,000  superficial  feet  in  area,  and  its  value  (£2,835)  |, 
has   been    charged    to   the    fire    brigade  capital; 
account.     The  station,  which  is  lighted  byelec-' 
tricity,  has  been  erected  by  the  Works  Department! 
of  the  Council,  the  estimate  for  the  work  being 
£8,400.     The  accommodation  comprises  an  appli- ; 
ance  room  with  front  and  back   entrances,  and. 
with  stables  opening  direct  into  it ;   watch  and 
recreation -rooms  ;    and    accommodation    for  the 
staff  of  the  station,  consisting  of  one  officer,  five 
firemen,  and  a  coachman. — 5Ir.  Smith  also  opened 
on  Saturday   afternoon  another  now  fire-station 
at  Pageant's    Wharf,    Rotherhithe-street.     The 
station  is  situated  between  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Docks  and  the  river,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  old  fire-station   at   Gomm-road,  which 
originally  served    it.     The   new   buUding  has  a: 
frontage  on  the  Thames  of  92ft..  and  84ft.  to  the 
street.     The  site  cost  £3,280.     The  stition  has.  ^ 
accommodation  for  a  station  officer,  six  firemen,' 
and  a  coachman,   and  possesses  a  reading-roonii 
and  recreation -room. 

Saleord.— The  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  which 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  or  (Hj 
Thursdav  in  last  week,  has  been  built  by  Ear.  <M^^ 
Egerton,"  of  Tatton,  in  a  new  district.    The  site  ■" 
is  a  part  of  the  ground  originally  belonging  to  th(  ■ 
Tatton  estate,   occupied  for  many  years  by  the  ; 
Infantry  Barracks,  and  sold  by  the  War  Office  t( 
the  Salford  Corporation,  from  whom  it  was  pur. 
chased.     It    fronts    Oxford -street,  leading   inti 
Regent-roid.     The  new  church  is  about  the  sami 
size  as  that  built  recently  by  Lord  Egerton  a 
Ordsal,  and  will  seat  500  persons.     Earl  Egerloi, 
decided  to  adopt  the  round -arched  Romanesqm 
style.     The    material   is   brick,    with  terracott: 
dressings,  and  the  nave  columns  are  of  mottleo 
red  Runcorn  stone.     The  church  h.as  been  bull 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendepci  4 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  D.irby8hire  and  Smith 
of  JIanchester.    Its   cost,  with  the  furniture,  i 

about  £9,500. 

*^^^^^* 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  dedicated  on  Saturday  Ia« 
!  a  new  chancel  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Pnors  Let 

Shropshire.  The  church,  built  a  little  over  sixt 
i  years  a»o,  consisted  ot  plain  brick  nave,  with  towei 
I  A  new  chancel  of  stock  brick,  with  stone  dressmgs 
,  has  now  been  adde  i  at  a  cost  of  about  £450. 
1  Mr.  W.  A.  Ducat,  an  inspector  from  the  LoM. 
I  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Garf^ 
jhall,    Walsall,    on    Tuesday,    with   respect  to    « 

application  by  the  town  council  for  sanction  t 
!  borrow  £1,000  to  defray  the  cost  ot  purchasing  iaU 
'  at  the  Pleck  for  a  recreation  ground  and  allotment) 
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TiiK  Society  o;  Akcihtixts'  (iuALii-viNC. 
K.vuMiNATioN. — At  the  recent  examination  to 
<luaUfy  for  imembership  in  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, one  of  the  candidates,  Mr.  W.  D.  Jenkins, 
of  12,  Frederick-road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham, 
was  successful  in  qualifying  for  a  Special  Certifi- 
cate of  Honours  and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  the  first  to  have  attained 
this  distinction,  to  obtain  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  candidate  to  have  passed  in  every  subject 
of  each  section  at  one  examination,  and  to  have 
secured  at  least  SO  per  cent,  of  the  obligatory 
marks. 

KovAL  Institute  of  Buitish  Architects  — 
In  antic'patiun  of  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
session  1903-4  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  Monday  evening  next,  by  a  presi- 
dential address  from  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  the 
newE.I.B.A.  Kahiuliirhas  just  been  published. 
It  shows  a  further  increase  in  bulk  from  360  to 
•370  pages.  The  total  membership  is  now  1,87S, 
consistingof  640  Fellows,  16  Itetired  Fellows,  1,110 
Associates,  8  Honorary  Fellows,  41  Honorary 
Associates,  and  63  Hon.  Coiresponding  members. 
Last  year  the  aggregate  was  1,816,  made  up  of 
eiT  Fellows,  16  Retired  Fellows,  1,069  Associates, 
8  Hon  irary  Fellows,  44  Honorary  Associates,  and 
62  Hon.  Corresponding  members.  The  number 
of  students  has  increased  from  451  to  507.  The 
following  is  the  syllabus  for  the  ensuing  session : — 

Nov.  2.— 1.  President's  Opening  Address. 

Nov.  16.— 2.  "  Le  Tresor  de  Cmde  et  les  Monuments  de 
TArt  lonien  ii  Delphes."    By  Monsieur  J.  T.  HomoUe. 

Nov.  30.-3.  Business  Meeting. 

Dec.  14.— 4.  "The  Royal  Victoria  Hospital , Belfast :  Its 
Inception,  Design,  and  Equipment."  By  Messrs.  Wm. 
Henman  and  Henry  Lea,  C.E. 

Jan.  4,  1904.-5.  Business  Meeting. 

Jan.  18.— 6.  Awaid  of  Prizes  and  Studentships.  Paper: 
"  Architecture  in  Lead."     By  Mr.  J.  Starkie  Gardner. 

Feb.  1.-7.  Piesident's  Address  to  Students.  Presenta- 
tion of  Prizes. 

Feb.  15.— 8.  "The  Bacteriological  Dispisal  of  Sewage 
from  Isolated  Buildings,"  by  Professor  Frank  Clowes, 
DSc. 

Feb.  29.-9.  Business  Meeting  :  Election  of  Royal  Gold 
Medallist. 

Plaster  Decoration,"    by  Mr.  J.  D. 


TO    COBKESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 

our  correspondents.      AU    communications  should  be 

drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as   there  are  many 

claimants  upon  the  apace  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 

oommimications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 

should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildino 

Nkws,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand, 

W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.    Delay 

is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.    All  drawings  and 

other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 

the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 

ansought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Postwjffice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thb  Strand  Nhwspapeb  Company,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address : — "  Timeserver,  London.'* 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


March  14.-10. 
Crace. 

March  28.— 11. 
C.  Stanley  Peach. 

April  18.— 12, 


■  Electric  Oenerating  Stations,"  by  Mr. 

The  Statues  of  Wells  Front,  with  Some 
Contemporary  Foreign  Examples  of  Sculpture,"  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Prior. 
May  2. — 13.  Annu.al  General  Meeting. 
May  16.-14.  "  The  Plannin"  of  Collegiate  Buildings," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M..V.,  Bursar  of  Gonville  and 
Ciius  Coll.,  Camb. 

-  Jane  6. — 15.  Business  Meeting  ;  Annual  Elections. 
June  20.  -16.  Presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal. 


high,  and  the  first-floor  rooms  9ft.  high.  Sciletoba 
81t.  to  the  inch  ;  two  elevations,  one  seotijn,  and  thrc" 
plans.  Drawings  to  reach  the  Buildino  News  Offi.-e 
not  later  than  Nov.  30. 

J.  F.,  London.— {We  can  see  no  advantage  in  two  com- 
petitors collaborating  in  submitting  designs.  In  over 
twenty-one  years'  experience  of  the  working  of  our 
Club,  we  have  found  the  individuality  of  the  contributora 
one  of  its  4eading  merits,  and  think  students  should 
rely  upon  their  own  efforts. ) 

Dbawinos  Received.  —  "  Young  Michael,"  "  Puck," 
"Quill,"  "Eagle,"  "An  Old  Scholar,"  "Zigzag, 
"  Marcus,"  "  Gwen,"  "  Yew  Tree,"  "  Lyric,"  "  Tudor," 
"Frena"  "Sandy,"  "Adze,"  "  Eurymedon,"  "St. 
Nicholas,"  "Cleddadyn,"  "White  Heather,"  "  Novo- 
castria,"  "  Sunny  Jim,"  "  Chin  Chin,"  "  Four-Point- 
Seven,"  and  "luca.'' 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  George  Scott,  of  Bank  Buildings,  Bothwell, 
IS.B.,  and  of  Messrs,  Scott  and  Bae,  pavement  and 
cement  merchants,  who  died  on  April  6th  last,  has 
left   personal  estate    valued    at    £26,705    63,    "^ 
inclndiDg  £9,353  in  the  business  of  his  firm. 

Greenhill  new  school,  Coatbridge,  was  formally 
opened  on  Friday  by  the  late  chairman  of  the  Old 
Monkland  School  Board.  The  school  has  a  frontage 
of  240ft. ,  and  will  accommodate  750  pupils.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  £3,670. 

Mr.  Frank  Windsor,  architect,  of  Croydon,  has 
been  selected  by  the  committee  of  the  St.  Augus- 
tine's parochial  hall,  Croydon,  to  carry  out  the 
work.  Accommodation  for  about  450  persons  is  to 
be  provided,  with  the  usual  offices. 

At  a  county  meeting  held  at  St.  Albans  on 
Monday,  convened  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire,  it  was  decided 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  and  hia  connection  with  the  county  by 
the  erection  of  a  statue  at  Hatfield  and  the  founding 
of  a  Science  Scholarship  to  enable  a  student  from 
.  any  secondary  school  in  the  county  to  join  any  uni- 
versity in  the  world. 

The  Duchess  of  Albany  laid,  on  Monday,  the 
memorial -stone  of  the  new  Royal  Waterloo 
Hospital,  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  The  new 
building,  which  is  being  erected  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Waring  and  Nicholson,  of  Parliament- 
_  street,  S.W.,  and  is  now  being  roofed  in,  was  illus- 
trated in  our  issue  of  July  17  last  by  a  double-page 
perspective.  For  the  section  now  in  progress,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £10,000,  Messrs.  HoUiday  and  Green- 
Wood  are  the  contractors. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  Saturday  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  St.  George  at  Badshot 
Lea,  a  growing  district  situated  between  Aldershot 
and  Farnham.  The  church,  which  is  built  of  con- 
crete and  filnts,  with  Bj.th-stone  dressings,  affords 
accommodation  for25S  sittings,  and  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  £2,860. 


NOTICE. 
Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXin.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12e.  each,  by  post 
128.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVT,, 
XUX.,  T.TTT,  LXI.,  LXU.,  LXTV..  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvni.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  i.xxn.,  Lxxrn., 

LXXIV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXVn.,  LXXIX., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  iame  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 
Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Buildino  News, 
price  28.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Ncwsiigent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (poet  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
jr  Belgium,  £1  68.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT   CHAROES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  ofi&iial 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  Sa.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  43.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  "Wanted "  and ''Part- 
nerships" is  One  Suillino  fob  Twentt-toub  Wobds, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  AU  Situation 
Advertisements  must  be  prej^aid, 

•  '  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W  C  ,  free  of  charije.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 

>*■«.       Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
8d.,    special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  appUcation 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
inaertioD. 


Edgar  J.  Scakfe.— Inquire  of  B.  T.  Batsford,  91,  High 
Holborn,  W.C.  He  stocks  books  on  all  the  subjects  you 
name,  and  frequently  at  second-hand  prices. 


"BUILDINO  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

SECOND    LIST   OF    SUB.IECT3. 

B.— A  Solicitor's  Country  House  in  stone,  with  stone  slab 
slated  roof,  on  a  level  site,  surrounded  by  trees.  The 
reception-rooms  should  face  the  south  and  south-east, 
with  the  principal  entrance  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
house.  The  gardens  are  on  the  south  side,  below  a 
terraced  lawn.  The  accommodation  is  to  be  mainly  on 
the  ground  and  first  floora,  two  servants'  bedrooms  and 
a  boxroom  on  the  second  fioor.  No  objection  would 
be  taken  to  a  belvedere,  lead-covered  turret  and  fiat ; 
but  this  feature  is  optional.  The  dining-room  is  to  be 
25ft  by  15ft.,  exclusive  of  a  bay,  if  any  is  provided ; 
drawing-room  is  to  be  18ft.  by  16ft.,  and  the  library 
about  15ft.  by  12ft;.,  located  conveniently  for  use  as 
a  business  room.  There  must  be  a  good  roomy  panelled 
entrance  hall,  say  10ft.  square,  with  a  4lt.  wide 
oak  staircase  beyond  the  hall  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
entrance  to  the  hou»e.  The  kitchen  oflices  to  be  of  a 
suitable  kind,  including  a  butler's  pantiy  and  house- 
keeper's little  room  fitted  with  store  cupboards  so  placed 
as  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  mistress  also.  A 
cloakroom  and  w.c.  are  required  on  the  grouid  fioor  for 
gentlemen.  Five  bedrooms  on  the  first  fl  lor,  a  w.c, 
h.m.c,  and  a  bithroom.  The  cost  of  the  house  to  be 
reckoned  at  9i.  per  foot  cube  to  limit  of  £','20.').  A 
cycle-house  is  not  wanted,  as  a  motor-house  and  st  ible 
will  be  built  detached  from  the  house,  and  need  not  be 
shown.  Windows  to  be  muUioned  and  lead  glazed. 
The  style  based  upon  Tudor  or  Jacobean  work  is  to  be 
adapted  to  modern  requirements  in  a  simple  and  broad 
way  with  gables.  The  gtound-fijor  rooms  to  be  9ft.  lOin. 


— •-•-• — 

ST.  GEORGE'S  PLACE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sm,— My  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
the  illustration  and  article  in  your  valuable 
journal  of  Aug.  28,  describing  the  new  buildings 
erected  by  the  tenants  on  the  freehold  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  linightsbridge,  I 
feel  sure  you  will  permit  me  on  behalf  of  those 
tenants  to  reply  to  what  is  evidently  an  ex  parte 
and  inspired  notice  of  one  of  their  officials,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  an  incorrect  version. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  friction  has 
arisen  with  that  "  human  equation,"  the  tenants, 
some  of  whom  have  raised  unnecessary  difficulties, 
which  have  been  only  overcome  by  the  insistence 
of  the  freeholders,  whilst,  it  is  said,  "in  some 
cases  everything  has  worked  most  easily  and 
satisfactorily."  It  is  neither  correct  nor  true  to 
say  that  the  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  or 
that  in  some  cases  eirri/f/iinff  has  worked  satis- 
factorily and  most  easily.  The  irhole  of  the 
tenants  have,  either  personally  or  through  their 
architects  and  solicitors,  strenuously  resisted  the 
unheard-of  and  unprecedented  pretensions  of  the 
architect,  who,  not  content  with  having  a  free  hand 
(which  he  has  used  unsparingly  in  erecting  these 
ornate  and  costly  edifices  at  the  expense  of  the 
tenants,  and  to  which  they  have  submitted) 
desires  to  dictate  and  impose  upon  them  shop- 
fronts  totally  unsuited  for  their  trades,  thereby 
interfering  with  their  just  and  legitimate  rights 
to  trade  in  a  manner  deemed  by  them,  as  practical 
men,  the  most  attractive  and  remunerative,  and 
so  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
their  fellow  traders.  To  impose  such  conditions 
would  be  a  restraint  to  trade  of  an  insufferable 
chaiacter,  more  worthy  of  the  feudal  ages  than  ot 
the  20th  century. 

The  tenants  do  not  believe  the  Commissioners 
themselves  know  ot  the  extraordinary  conditions 
sought  to  be  effected  by  their  official.  A  memorial 
has,  therefore,  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
practically  the  whole  body  of  tenants  and  build- 
ing lessees,  and  it  has  been  my  duty  to  present  it, 
not  only  formally  to  the  Commission,  but  to  send 
to  every  commissioner  a  copy,  and  we  await  the 
result  of  the  memorial  with  every  confidence, 
feeling  assured  that  such  a  broad-minded  body 
will  carefully  weigh;the  case  brought  to  their  notice, 
and  render  that  consideration  and  j  ustice  for  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  renowned  to  a  loyal  body 
of  tenants,  amongst  whom  are  several  firms  of 
the  highest  standing  representing  important 
industries,  whose  names  are  household  words  m 
the  commercial  world.  One  and  aU  dep'ore  the 
friction  which  has  been  caused  by  the  want  of 
tact  on  the  part  of  a  doubtless  well-meaning 
official,  but  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  scheme  or 
idea,  and  for  architectural  effect,  would  sacrifice 
the  well-being  and  success  of  a  large  body  of 
tenants,  who  have  executed  the  work  as  specified, 
and  who  now  desire  to  be  allowed  for  the  79  years 
of  the  lease  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  capital 
and  labour  without  undue  restraint  and  inter- 

At  the  abortive  sale  of  the  L.G.C.  sites  in 
Kingsway  and  Aldwych  last  week,  the  conditions 
were  nothing  like  so  onerous  as  those  sought  to 
be  imposed  by  the  architect  at  Knightsbridge, 
and  yet  they  were  scouted  by  a  large  body  of 
representative  men  as  being  so  unreasonable  as 
not  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  or  a  bid. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  the  Knightsbridge 
land  was  a  commercial  site  upon  which  commercial 
buildings  were  built  by  commercial  men,  and  not, 
as  stated  in  your  article,  with  the  object  of 
securing  monumental  results— I  presume  to  the 
architect. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  J.  Ckidi,.in,  Hon.  Cue. 

U,  Bishop's-road,  W.,  Oct.  22. 
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[I'201S.]— Certificate.— In  the  event  of  an  architect 
certifying  for  a  larj^er  amount  than  is  due  to  a  contractor 
duriug;  the  progress  of  the  works,  what  is  the  client's 
remedy  1 — Doibtfll. 


MEFLIES. 

[12013.5— Old  Coffins.— "Without  a  doubt,  at  very 
early  periods  in  our  country's  history,  coffins  cut  out  of 
sohd  blocks  of  oak  were  used.  An  instance  occurred  not 
long  ago,  during  some  underpinning  at  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  AngeLs  in  Brinkworth, 
near  Chippenham,  where,  it  was  reported,  near  its  porch 
were  found  some  coffins  cut  out  of  solid  oak  butts,  each 
laid  due  north  and  south.  Considerably  fhofe  them  Hth 
cettury  remains  appear  to  have  been  discovered,  sug- 
ge^tiDg  that  the  wooden  coffins  dated  from  a  still  earlier 
period.— Hakrv  Hems. 

[12015.]— Stove-— We  notice  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  23, 
p.  566,  under  the  heading  of  "  Intercommunication,''  that 
a  hot-water  arrangement  heated  by  gas  is  referred  to. 
Probably  this  is  our  gas  "Speedon"  radiator,  as  illus- 
trated in  pamphlet  herewith.  We  can  recommend  this 
radiator  in  every  way,  as  it  is  both  economical  and  effi- 
cient.—The  CoALBBOOKDALE  Cc,  Ltd.,  Coalbrookdalc, 
Shropshire. 

[12016.]— Draughts.— Your  suggestions  are  not  new, 
I  think.  Fancy  grates  have  been  made  by  many  in 
Ix>ndon  and  proWnces  for  wanning  air  first  and  diffusing 
it  through  house,  or  by  radiators.  Inspection  of  the 
Building  Exhibitions  at  Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington, 
perhaps  at  Sanitary  Museum.  Mortimer-street,  one  or  two 
of  the  museums  at  South  Kensington,  building  journals 
weekly.  Abridgments  specifications  stocked  at  Patent 
Office  go  to  testify.  Hood  and  Dye  on  ''Warming 
Buildings"  worth  looking  at.— Regent's  Parr. 

[12017.]— Small  Bail  ding.— (1)  Longman's  "Notes" 
give  corrugated  theet-iron  as  under,  Birmingnam  wire 
gauge:— 

Thickness.    "Weight  per  sq.  in.    "Width  fiutes. 


No. 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 


-056   .... 

320 

-049   

280   

-042   

252   .  .  . 

-035   

224   

-032   

205 

-020   

195   

'025   

165   

-022   

150   

-020   

112   

5m. 
5iD. 
5iD. 
oin. 
3iu. 
Sin. 
3io. 
Sin. 
Sin. 
Sin. 


(2),  (3),  and  (4)  See  Laxton's  Prices  Book,  on  Timber 
Tables,  cubical  contents  in  floors,  partitions.  :5)  Ques- 
tion of  cartage,  is  it  not,  if  old  bricks  are  easily  removed 
and  sound  ?  (6)  Measure  up  quantities  for  cbimney,  and 
price  it  about  so  much  per  rod.  If  you  multiply  prime 
cost  of  bricks  delivered  by  5,  it  gives  tbe  value  per  rod,  to 
which  add  price  of  lime  and  mortar.  With  all  stocks  it 
may  be  £17  to  £1S  per  rod,  or  30s.  4d.  to  32s.  4d.  per  cubic 
yard.  Concrete  in  foundations  per  foot  cnbe  from  10s.  3d. 
to  158.  (7)  Pack  the  sashes  in  crates,  and  doors  can  be 
packed  together  with  straw  as  protective  if  you  fear 
damage  in  transit.— Regent's  Park. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Ti  mes  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.  A. , 
draws  attention  to  the  discreditable  and  almost  in- 
credible condition  in  which  the  roads  surrounding 
the  Albert  Hall  still  remain.  Although  that  hall 
was  opened  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  says  that  the  thoroughfares  inclosing  and 
giving  access  to  it  are  still  neither  properly  made 
nor  lighted,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  under  the 
supervision  and  watching  of  the  police. 

An  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  is  announced  in 
the  case  of  Harry  Daniel  Earl  Earl,  architect,  of 
Worthing. 

The  Amersham  Board  of  Guardians  have  in- 
structed Mr.  Belch,  architect,  Chesham,  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  proposed  new  infirmary  at  the  work- 
house, in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
L.G.B. 

Princess  Louise  visited  Croydon  on  Tuesday  to 
unveil  a  memorial  ststue  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
statue,  the  fund  for  which  was  raised  by  public 
subscription,  has  been  erected  on  a  site  facing  the 
town-hall  and  municipal  buildings.  It  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  E.  F.  Williamson,  of  Esher,  and  represents 
Queen  Victoria  seated,  wearing  her  crown  and  State 
robes,  and  the  right  hand  holding  the  sceptre.  The 
cost  has  been  nearly  £1,000. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  chiirman  of  an  influential 
committee  which  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  monument  ia  Westminster  Cathedral  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan. 

Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  J. P.,  timber  merchant.  South 
Shields,  died  on  Sunday  at  his  residence  in  Weston 
village,  aged  84  years. 

New  premises,  which  h.ave  been  built  by  the  New 
Delaval  and  Newsham  Workmen's  Club,  at  News- 
ham,  were  opened  on  Saturday.  The  building  is  of 
red  bricks,  with  stone  facings,  and  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  William  Bedford,  contractor,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Goulding,  architect,  Blyth. 
The  contract  price  amounted  to  £'2,0:!0. 

The  parish  church  of  Portsmouth  is  undergoing 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jack- 
son, R.A. 


ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL. 

UfXFERMLiNr;  Aiiiiin. — An  interesting  dis- 
covery has  been  made  in  Dunfermline  Abbey. 
As  workmen  were  employed  last  week  removing 
part  of  the  rough  rubble- work,  which  filled  a 
doorway  in  tbe  sou'h  wall  of  the  church,  they 
disclosed  a  finely  ornamented  doorway  of  Norman 
architecture  of  the  period  and  style  of  the  ancient 
church.  The  arch  of  this  doorway,  which  i.?  9ft. 
higher  than  the  floor  of  the  church,  is  richly 
ornamented  on  the  outer  face  and  the  inside  of 
the  vault  with  elaborate  chevron  or  zigzag 
mouldings,  similar  in  character  to  the  Norman 
arcade  work  on  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the 
church.  The  Norman  capitals  are  enriched  with 
raised  floriated  scrollwork,  and  show  the  only 
examples  of  that  kind  of  ornamentation  in  the 
church.  The  sides  and  lower  parts  of  the  door- 
way have  been  much  mutilated,  though  the 
double  capitals  of  those  on  each  side  are  in  good 
condition.  Evidently  at  a  later  date  than  the 
formation  of  the  Norman  doorway  a  long  flat 
stone  had  been  laid  across  resting  on  the  side 
capitals  and  forming  underneath  a  shallow 
chamber  or  recess.  'This  was  found  to  be  filled 
up  with  partly  loose  stones,  among  which,  as  in 
the  space  above,  were  a  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  mouldings  and  of  carved  work.  The  abbey  has 
been  visited  by  Mr.  W.  Wybrow  Robertson,  archi- 
tect for  Scotland  to  H.M.  Board  of  Works,  who 
has  stopped  the  preparations  that  were  being 
made  for  the  erection  on  the  site  of  a  South 
African  War  Memorial,  which  will  now  be  erected 
elsewhere  in  the  building. 


CHIPS. 

Ex-Bailie  Robertson,  of  Leith,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, 1,  Hawthornbank- terrace,  Leith,  on  Monday. 
Mr.  Robertson  was  bom  at  Blair  AthoU  in  1830. 
He  went  to  Leith  in  1S44,  and  ultimately  entered 
and  carried  on  successfully  for  over  twenty  years 
the  business  of  carting  contractor  and  builder.  He 
was  the  "  Father  "  of  the  town  council. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hughes,  of  Huddersfield,  has  been 
appointed  resident  engineer  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  reservoir  in  the  Khondda. 

At  Monday's  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
Gas  Commissioners,  it  was  reported  that,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  of  Mr.  Herring  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  the  new  gas  works  at  Granton, 
and  the  economies  resultmg  therefrom  and  other- 
wise, a  committee  had  resolved  that  his  salary 
should  be  advanced  to  £1,500  on  the  understanding 
that  he  would  undertake  to  continue  as  the  com- 
missioners' engineer  for  at  least  five  years  from  that 
date.    The  report  was  adopted. 

The  War  Memorial  at  Tynemouth,  unveiled  by 
the  Hon.  W.  Brodrick  last  Friday,  was  designed  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Newcastle. 

The  Marquess  of  Zetland  opened  on  Tuesday  the 
new  east  block  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Harapstead. 
The  present  extension,  which  cost  .£16,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  accommodation  for  forty-five 
patients,  also  contains  service  and  staff  rooms.  In 
order  that  patients  may  have  the  benefit  of  as  much 
fresh  air  as  possible,  the  south-west  front  has  been 
constructed  on  the  gallery  principle.  Only  twenty- 
five  of  the  forty-five  beds  now  provided  will  be 
opened  at  present,  as  £10,000  is  still  needed  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  extension  and  furnishing. 

Archbishop  Bourne  opened  on  Sunday  the  new 
Roman  CathoUc  Church  which  has  been  erected  in 
Upper  Kennington-lane,  S.E.  The  building  has 
cost  about  £9,000. 

The  Birmingham  Corporation  entered  upon  the 
first  stage  of  reconstruction  of  tramways  in  the  city 
on  Monday,  and  workmen  are  engaged  in  pulling 
up  the  wood-paving  in  Steelhouse-Tane  preparatory 
to  laying-down  the  tram  lines  from  the  corner  of 
Snow-hill,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  existing  lines 
at  Lancaster- street  and  Aston-street.  This  portion 
wUl  be  electrified  in  conjunction  with  the  Aston 
route. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
the  Castle,  Tonbridge,  on  Friday,  before  Mr.  M.  K. 
North,  with  regard  to  the  applications  of  the  Ton- 
bridge  Urban  Distict  Council  for  power  to  borrow 
£400  for  the  purposes  of  the  Small  Dwellings  Act : 
and  £130  to  carry  out  a  new  scheme  of  surface  watei- 
drainage  in  the  St.  Stephen's  district. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  M.P.,  laid  on  Tuesday  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  new  harbour  of  refuge  at  Pwllheli, 
which  is  to  cost  £60,000,  two-thirds  of  this  amount 
being  provided  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Cambrian 
Railways  Company. 

A  large  clock  with  Cambridge  chimes  has  just 
been  erected  in  Pen-y-fai  Church,  Glamorganshire, 
by  John  Smith  and  Sons,  Midland  Clock  Work^, 
Derby. 


liEQAIi  INTEI.I.ia£NOE. 

In  Re  Mns.  Portee,  Nokwicu.— Atthe  Norwich 
Bankruptcy  Court  last  week  the  examination  took 
place  of  Charlotte  Porter,  wife  of  Henry  Searles 
Porter,  residing  at  Park-lane,  Norwich,  brickmaker 
and  building  estate  proprietor,  carrying  on  bosineas 
separately  from  her  husband  at  Park- lane,  Sprow- 
ston  Brick  Works,  and  Roman  Hill  Brick  Works, 
Lowestoft.  Gross  liabUities,  £49,046  123.  2d. 
Expected  to  rank,  £6,SS0  133.  Estimated  surplus, 
£4,915  10s.  lod.  In  reply  to  the  Official  Receiver, 
the  debtor  said  she  commenced  business  in  1881. 
Her  husband  was  Mr.  H.  S.  Porter,  an  undischarged 
bankrupt,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  husband 
being  an  undischarged  bankrupt  that  she  went  into 
the  business.  All  that  she  did  was  to  lend  her 
name  and  sign  documents.  She  had  little  money  of 
her  own,  and  with  the  exception  of  £100  she 
brought  nothing  in.  She  kept  no  books  of  acootmt, 
and  the  only  record  she  had  was  kept  in  her  letter 
book.  She  had  never  put  figures  together,  and  her 
husband  never  showed  her  a  statement.  She  now 
knew  that  there  would  be  a  large  claim  against  the 
estate  for  a  deficiency  on  the  mortgages.  Instead 
of  there  being  a  surplus  of  £5,000  there  would  be  & 
large  deficiency,  a  deficiency  of  many  thousands. 
The  examination  was  closed. 

Im  ee  F.  Reeves,  Old  Kest-eoad,  S.E.— A  firet 
meeting  of  creditors  was  held  on  Monday  under  the 
failure  of  Frederick  Reeves,  marble  and  granite 
merchant,  of  Bridge  Wharf,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 
Mr.  Walter  Boyle,  assistant  Official  Receiver,  pre- 
sided. The  debtor  states  that  he  traded  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Reeves,  that  of  his  father,  from 
whom  he  took  over  the  business  in  October,  1897. 
He  attributes  his  insolvency  to  his  inability  to 
collect  debts  due  to  him  and  loss  through  an  attempt 
to  float  a  company  to  take  over  his  business.  The 
statement  of  affaii-s  showed  gross  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  £12,248  14s.  Id.,  of  which  £11,265  93.  8d. 
was  expected  to  rank,  and  assets  £2,708  7s.  5d.  The 
debtor  was  adjudged  bankrupt  on  the  loth  inst.  It 
was  resolved  that  Mr.  J.  H.'  Merrett,  chartered 
accountant,  should  be  trustee  of  the  estate,  with  » 
committee  of  inspection. 

The  Loseon  Water  Arbitration.— The  "^onrt 
of  Arbitration  appointed  under  the  Act  of  last  year 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  claims  made  by  the  eight 
MetropoUtan  water  companies  on  the  transfer  of 
their  undertakings  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
opened  their  sittings  on  Monday  at  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Sir  E.  Fry  presiding.  The 
total  claims  of  the  companies,  in  addition  to  their 
debenture  stocks,  amounted  to  £47,435,000,  against 
which  a  total  amount  is  offered  by  the  water  board 
of  £10,250,000.  Counsel  for  the  East  London  Water 
Company  opened  their  case  on  Monday.  The  chief 
witnesses  examined  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  have  been  Mr.  William  B.  Bryan,  chief 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Hill,  one  of  the  auditors 
to  the  East  London  Company. 

Claim  against  Architects.— At  the  Darwea 
County-court,  Messrs.  Dunkerley  and  Co.,  Limited, 
claimed  from  Messrs.  Woods  and  Thackeray, 
architects,  the  sum  of  £32  ISs.  6d.  for  iron  goods 
delivered.  Mr.  J.  Hindle,  jun.,  for  the  defendants, 
denied  liability  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  Woods,  on  the 
ground  that  the  iron  goods  involved  in  the  claim 
were  ordered  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  other  partner, 
on  his  own  private  account,  and  not  on  behalf  of  the 
firm.  The  goods  were  deUvered  from  Spring  Vale 
Station  to  Mr.  Bury,  an  ironfounder  inBury-street, 
to  whom  he  owed  money,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  was 
paid  for  them  by  Mr.  Bury,  less  £15,  the  amount  of 
the  debt.  Mr.  Thackeray  could  give  no  explanation 
of  the  goods  being  ordered,  and  no  bill  had  been 
rendered.  He  argued  that  the  order,  as  placed  by 
Mc.  Thackeray,  did  not  come  within  scope  of  the 
partnership.  His  Honour  said  the  case  involved  a 
very  nice  and  correct  reading  of  the  law.  Mr.  Woods 
said  the  partnership  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  was  dissolved  in  July,  and  at  that  time  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  that  account.  Upon  the  dis- 
solution of  partnership  witness  asked  Mr.  Thackeray 
for  his  keys,  but  he  declined  to  give  them  up 
until  all  outstanding  accounts  had  been  squared. 
Upon  that  witness  put  a  fresh  lock  on  the  letter- 
box. A  fortnight  after  the  dissolution  witness  re- 
ceived an  "account  rendered"  for  the  amount  of 
the  debt.  Knowing  nothing  about  it,  he  asked  for 
particulars,  and  ascertained  that  the  iron  gadere 
for  which  the  money  was  owing  had  been  deUvered 
from  Spring  Vale  Station  to  Mr.  Bury,  who  had 
paid  Mr.  Thackeray  for  them  as  to  £15  by  settle- 
ment of  the  outstanding  account.  As  a  firm, 
Messrs.  Woods  and  Thackeray  had  never  dealt  with 
Messrs.  Dunkerley,  although  they  had  many  tim^ 
specified  their  goods.  Mr.  Thackeray  had  admitted 
his  personal  liability  in  respect  to  the  goods  to 
witness.  Mr.  Bury,  ironfounder,  said  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  owed  him  £15  privately,  and  ne  had 
asked  for  payment  many  times.  He  had  the  debt 
in  mind  when  he  ordered  the  iron  goods  from  Mr. 
Thackeray,  and  told  him  that  the  debt  owmg  would  i 
be  taken  into  account  on  the  settlement.  He  never 
saw  anyone  other  than  Mr.  Thackeray  m  the 
;  matter,  and  his  transaction  was  not  with  the  hnn. 
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1  His  Honour  reserved  liis  decision  until  the  next 
t    Court,  when  he  gave  judgment  for  defendant,  and 

upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Hindle,  who  repre- 
'    sented  the  defendant,  coats  were  allowed  against 

thi  plaintiffs  and  Mr.  Thackeray. 

CuKious  Light  and  Air  Appeal.— Ruscoe  v. 
Orocvsell. — In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  Wednes- 
day, Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  and  Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy,  gave 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Kuscoe  v.  Grounsell,  an 
appeal  by  the  plaintiff  from  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Lawrance  in  an  action  tried  tiefore  him  at 
the  Lincoln  Assizes.  Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  K.C., 
for  the  appellant,  said  that  his  client  was  the  owner 
of  two  cottages  at  Louth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  he  brought  his  action  against  the  re- 
spondent, who  was  the  owner  of  the  land  on  the 
western  side  of  the  cottages,  to  restrain  him  from 
interfering  with  the  free  access  of  light  to  the 
windows  of  the  cottages.  Each  of  the  cottages  had 
windows  overlooking  the  respondent's  land,  which 
land  had  up  to  1S91,  and  for  over  fifty  years 
before,  been  used  as  an  open  yard.  But  in  1891 
the  respondent  had  erected  a  shed  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  a  foot  from  the  windows  of  the  cottages. 
That  shed,  which  was  4Sft.  in  length  and  7ft.  high, 
seriously  obstructed  the  light  to  the  windows.  The 
respondent  claimed  that  there  had  been  an  agree- 
ment in  writing,  within  section  3  of  the  Prescription 
Act,  which  excluded  the  appellant  from  setting  up 
a  claim  to  ancient  light,  and,  in  support  of  that  con- 
tention, he  relied  on  a  tablet  set  in  the  respondent's 
wall,  on  which  was  engraved  as  follows  :— "  1816. 
This  stone  is  placed  by  John  Atkin  to  perpetuate 
John  Musgrave's  right  to  build  within  nine  inches 
of  this  and  any  other  building."  It  was  admitted 
that  the  cottiiges  had  been  built  before  1816.  Mr. 
Justice  Lawrance  was  of  opinion  that  the  tablet 
prevented  the  appellant  from  acquiring  a  right 
to  light,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant 
in  the  action.  Counsel  submitted  that  an  agree- 
ment within  section  3  must  be  such  a  one 
as  would  form  part  of  the  title  to  the  property 
and  one  which  a  vendor  would  be  bound  to  disclose. 
Further,  this  was  not  an  agreement  expressly  made 
or  given  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  right  to 
light.  He  referred  to  "Mitchell  v.  Cantrill"  and 
"Bewley  and  Atkinson."  The  wording  of  the 
agreement  left  it  so  doubtful  as  to  what  it  meant 
that  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  an  agreement  ex- 
pressly made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
acquisition  of  a  right  by  prescription  to  light.  It 
might  well  be  that  the  tablet  had  been  put  up  to 
mark  the  boundary  of  the  two  properties,  and  the  fact 
that  9in.  was  mentioned  as  the  line  up  to  which 
Musgrave  might  build  rather  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  tablet  was  put  up  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Etherington  Smith,  for  the  respondent,  sub- 
mitted that  the  fact  that  the  stone  was  place!  in  the 
wall  by  John  Atkin,  was  an  acknowledgment  by  him 
that  he  was  enjoying  the  light  by  the  consent  of  Mus- 
grave. The  tiblet  must  refer  to  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  as  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  perpetuate 
the  right  of  Musgrave  to  build  on  his  property, 
which  no  one  could  dispute.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  delivering  judgment,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
appeal  must  succeed.  Everything  but  one  point  in 
the  case  was  covered  by  authority.  The  appellant 
had  proved  that  the  light  to  the  windows  of  the 
cottages  had  been  enjoyed  for  50  years,  and  the 
onus  fell  on  any  one  wishing  to  disturb  that  right  to 
Ught  to  show  that  he  had  not  acquired  a  right  by 
prescription  to  a  continuance  of  the  same.  Those 
who  sought  to  do  that  must  establish  that  a 
continuance  of  the  right  to  light  had  been  pre- 
vented by  that  which  the  Prescription  Act,  2  and  3 
William  IV.  c.  71,  required  to  be  done  in  order  to 
defeat  that  right,  namely,  that  the  same  was  enjoyed 
by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given 
for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing.  He  would 
assume  that  the  tablet  on  which  the  respondent 
relied  was  an  agreement  in  writing.  The  question 
remained  whether  it  expressly  reserved  the  right 
and  was  given  for  that  purpose.  Looking  at  the 
possible  reasons  why  the  parties  might  have  agreed 
to  put  the  writing  there,  he  was  unable  to  hold  that 
it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  to  reserve  to 
Musgrave  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  access  of 
light  to  the  cottage  windows.  There  might  well  be 
a  number  of  reasons  why  the  writing  had  been 
placed  where  it  was,  and  looking  at  all  the  facts 
and  especially  to  the  mention  of  the  9in.,  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  right  expressly  reserved  for  that  purpose.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy 
concurred,  and  the  appeal  was  allowed  with  costs. 


The  Sheffield  Corporation  are  seeking  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  borrow- 
ing of  £27,740,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  erection  of 
126  artisans'  dweUings  at  High  Wincobank. 

At  St.  Dunstan's  parish  church,  Cranbrook,  on 
Tuesday  week.  Viscount  Gosohen  unveiled  a  South 
African  War  memorial  to  Weald  of  Kent  Volunteers. 
It  consists  of  a  framework  of  porphyry  surrounding 
1  copper  plate,  bearing  an  inscription,  and  was 
Hesigned  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Cards,  diocesan  architect. 


©ut  <B^a  €d.hU. 


The  annual  conversazione  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  at  the  galleries  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  on 
"Wednesday  evening,  when  about  620  members 
and  guests  attended,  and  were  received  by  the 
President,  Jlr.  Henry  F.  Uare,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Mrs.  Hare.  Mr.  Hare  was  supported  by  the 
vice-presidents,  Messrs.  R.  S.  Balfour  and  Arnold 
Mitchell  ;  the  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  Louis 
Ainbler  and  Henry  Tanner,  jun.,  and  by  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Among  those  present 
were  Messrs.  S.  H.  Fellowes-Pryune  and  Leonard 
Stokes,  past-presidents,  W.  E.  Riley,  T.  R. 
Spencc,  Alex.  Graham,  M.  B.  .\dams,  A.  Burnell 
Burnell,  and  G.  Gilbert  Scott.  During  the  even- 
ing selections  of  music  were  rendered  by  Pitman's 
Viennese  Orchestra,  and  vocal  selections  and 
recitations  by  Jlr.  F.  Chester.  The  Oil  Painters' 
Exhibition  was  on  view,  also  the  premiated  and 
other  drawings  by  students  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  The  day  -  school  students  also 
exhibited  some  admirably  executed  specimens  of 
their  work,  and  many  architectural  photographs 
by  members  of  the  Camera  and  Cycling  Club 
were  hung  on  the  screen,  including  some  excellent 
illustrations  of  Fountains  .Vbbey,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  II.  Lovegrove  and  members  of  the  recent 
A. A.  Excursion. 

Loxuox  is  not,  apparently,  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  Building  Trades'  Exhibitions.  We  hear  it  is 
proposed  to  organise  one  at  Sheffield,  to  be  held 
in  the  spring  of  next  year  ;  and  whilst  wishing 
the  promoters  success,  we  fear  that  the  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  are  getting  a  little  tired  of 
exhibitions,  having  found  by  experience  that  the 
amount  spent  on  them,  which  is  not  inconsiderable, 
can  be  utilised  to  far  more  beneficial  advantage 
in  appealing  direct  to  their  prospective  customers 
through  the  medium  of  the  professional  journals, 
which  admittedly  produce  best  results.  There  is 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  getting  exhibi- 
tions together  ;  the  trouble  is  to  induce  the  right 
sort  of  public  to  visit  them, 

Mr  Charles  J.  Weld -Bundell,  lord  of  the 
manor,  has  j  ust  commenced  a  costly  scheme  for 
the  development  of  Amsdale-on-Sea,  between 
Southport  and  Formby,  on  the  Lancashire  coast. 
A  steel  pier,  a  mile  long,  to  cost  £26,000,  will  be 
erected,  and  pleasure  steamers  will  sail  there- 
from to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Llandudno,  &o.  A 
double  esplanade  is  being  constructed,  to  extend 
to  Formby  on  the  one  side  and  Southport  on  the 
other,  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  marine 
drives  in  the  world.  There  will  be  a  hydro  and 
villas  built  on  the  promenade  facing  the  Irish  Sea. 
There  will  also  be  an  ornamental  lake,  spanned 
by  bridges,  while  grounds  are  being  laid  out  for 
golf,  &'c.  Large  sandhills  which  have  taken 
centuries  to  accumulate  have  been  levelled. 

The  councU  of  the  Roads  Improvements 
Association  have  discussed  the  report  of  the 
Dapartmental  Committee  on  Highways.  Great 
satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  it  was  resolved  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  induce  Parliament  to  legislate 
upon  the  lines  of  the  report,  and,  in  particular,  it 
was  agreed — (1)  That  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  be  asked  to  receive  a 
deputation  to  urge  the  desirability  of  legislation 
during  the  next  Session  of  Parliament :  (2)  that 
an  epitome  of  the  report  should  be  sent  to  every 
member  of  Parliament  with  a  suggestion  that  he 
should  use  his  influence  with  the  Government  to 
induce  them  to  introduce  legislation  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  report ;  and  (3)  that  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Ministers  seeking 
re-election  to  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee. 

r.^ 

Colonel  A.  G.  Dumford,  R.E.,  Local  Government 
Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry  last  week  at  Hove 
with  reference  to  the  town  council's  application  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £15,000  for  purposes  of  electric 
lighting. 

At  Liskeard  parish  church,  on  Friday,  the  vicar 
dedicated  a  new  stained-glass  window  placed  in  the 
church.  The  four  lights  are  filled  with  large  figures 
of  martyrs— viz., Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  Agnes 
Prest  and  Anne  Askew — each  standing  amid  the 
flames  and  carrying  the  Book  of  the  Gospels.  In 
the  tracery  openings  are  angels  bearing  scrolls. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Sevenoaks  decided 
at  their  last  meeting  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  S. 
Towlson,  their  surveyor,  from  £200  to  £250  per 
annum. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mo.vDAV.— Royal  Institute  of  British  .'Vrchitects.  Open- 
ing .Vddress  by  Aston  Webb,  R.A., 
F.S..\.,  President.    8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  "Street 
Architecture,  Formal  or  Irregular,"  by 
W.  Curtis  Green. 

Society  of  Engineers.  "  Bacterial 
Treatment  of  Sewage,"  by  George 
Thudicum,  F.I.C.,  Royal  United  Service 
Institution.    8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Address  by 
the  President,  Sir  William  White,  F.R.8. 
8  p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural .issociation.  "Modern Churches," 
by  C.  A.  Nicholson.    7.3i:)  p.m. 

Glasgow  .Architectural  Craftsmen's 
Society.  "Santa Sophia, Constantinople," 
byProf.Gourlay,B.So.,A.R,I.B.A.  8p.m. 


CHIPS. 

The  International  Fire  Exhibition,  organised 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Fire- Prevention 
Committee  with  the  view  of  arousing  public  interest 
in  fire  prevention  and  fire  protection  generally,  was 
closed  on  Saturday  last,  after  a  duration  of  about 
six  months  from  the  opening. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday a  new  wing  of  the  Northern  Polytechnic 
Institute,  HoUoway,  which  has  been  erected  at  the 
cost  of  £16,000  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the 
students.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  extension  are 
workrooms  for  plasterers,  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
painters,  there  being  in  the  building  trades  section 
about  200  students. 

At  Wednesday's  meeting  of  the  Folkestone 
Corporation  it  was  resolved,  subject  to  the  opinion 
of  an  expert  and  counsel,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  "  G.B."  Surface  Contact  Tram- 
way System  to  lay  down  a  tramway  from  the 
Harbour  to  the  Cheriton  boundary.  The  capital 
outlay  will  be  just  over  £30,000  (exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  widening  Cheriton-road).  This  will  practically 
connect  Shorncliffe  Camp  with  the  centre  of  Folke- 
stone. 

Lavender  Lodge,  a  freehold  estate  of  three  acres, 
situate  at  St.  John's-road,  Clapham  Junction,  was 
sold  at  the  Mart  on  Wednesday  for  £46,000.  The 
property  has  frontages  of  385ft.  to  St.  John's-road, 
of  about  217ft.  to  Lavender-sweep,  and  328ft.  to 
Limburg-road. 

The  life-work  in  water-colours  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  over  100  studies  for  his 
pictures  in  oil,  will  constitute  the  opening  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Fine  Art  Society's  season.  Sir  Edward 
Poynter's  Exhibition  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  those  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  Presidential  chair— viz.,  Lord 
Leighton  and  Sir  John  Millais,  both  of  whose  studies 
were  introduced  to  the  public  at  these  galleries.  The 
Exhibition  opens  on  Monday  next. 

The  council  of  St.  Michael's  College,  Aberdare, 
have  unanimously  accepted  a  site  of  two  acres  at 
Llandaff,  offered  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Da  Winton,  and 
resolved  to  erect  thereon  college  buildings.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  £200,000. 

The  church  of  St.  David's,  Tonyrefail,  built  at  a 
cost  of  £3,500,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  in  last 
week  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  bishop, 
speaking  after  the  ceremony,  said  shat  during  his 
episcopate  of  twenty  years  he  hf^d  consecrated  200 
churches  in  the  diocese,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
number  being  in  the  Bhondda. 

The  restoration  now  in  progress  at  All  Saints' 
Church,  Toynton,  Lincolnshire,  has  brought  to  light 
some  interesting  features.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  wall  is  an  arcade  of  four  bays  of  Decorated 
character ;  two  limestone  pillars,  octagonal  in  shape, 
but  somewhat  strangely  standing  on  square  bases, 
moulded  capitals  clearly  cut,  and  6ft.  6in.  high,  and 
10ft.  6in.  apart.  In  the  north  wall  was  found  an 
arcade  of  five  bays  of  about  9ft.  each,  three  pillars 
and  two  half-pillars,  Norman  style,  about  1150  a. D., 
or  200  years  earlier  than  the  south  arcade.  Traces  of 
Norman  painting  may  still  be  seen  on  the  arches, 
but  the  whole  of  the  north  arcade  is  much  damaged 
bj  fire. 

The  Castle  Ward  Rural  District  Council  at  their 
last  meeting  formally  adopted  the  revised  scheme 
for  the  sewering  and  sewage  disposal  of  Heddon-os- 
the-Wall,  prepared  by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor, 
A.M.I.C.E.  The  Board  of  Trade  required  the 
sewage  to  be  purified  before  its  discharge  into  the 
tidal  river  Tyne,  which  has  increased  the  cost. 
Application  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
borrow  £2,600  will  be  made  immediately. 

The  opening  ceremony  in  connection  with  the 
Johnstone  Constitutional  Club  at  Johnstone,  N.B., 
took  place  on  the  22nd  inst.  The  new  club  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £3,000.  It  is  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  main  square,  has  a  frontage 
of  102tt.,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  is  faced  with 
brick.  It  includes  a  large  hall  accommodating  300 
people,  committee-rooms,  billiard-room,  reading- 
room,  games-room,  and  skittle  alley.  Mr.  Watsou 
is  the  architect. 
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LIST    OP    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Skewen— Public  Library  (limit  £2,0001    £10  10s SamuelJones,  Clerk,  Old-road,  Skewcn,  Neath Nov.   9 

Kilmarnock— Tenement  of  Shops  and  "Workmen's  Honses £15  15a.,  £10  lOs.,  £5  5s Robert  Blackwood,  Burgh  Sun-eyor,  Market  Bridse,  Kilmarnock  ...    „       9 

Newport,  Mon— .Sewerage  Scheme T.  S.  Edwards,  Clerk,  24.  Stow  Hill,  Newport,  Mon 11 

Sunderland— Additions  to  Town  Hall £100.  £50,  £23 .Tohn  W.  Moncur,  A.M.I. O.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Sunderland  21 

Bray-Pavilion  and  Winter  Gardens    £30,  £15,  £10,  and  three  of  £5  5s. Frank  Bethell,  Hon.  Sec,  Town  Hall,  Bray   81 

Wakefield— Reconstructing  Cattle  Market 50g8.  (mergedl,  25gs E.  Ernest  Langhorne,  Solicitor,  Wakefield Dec.    I 

Elgin— School  (340  places)    Hugh  Stewart.  Clerk,  Elgin „       T\ 

Selly  Oak— Public  Baths    Assessor) A.  W.  Cross  A.M. I. C.E..  23.  Valentine-road,  King's  Heath    „       T 

Heme  Hill.  8.E.- Public  Library H.  .T.  Smith,  Clerk,  Lambeth  Town  Hall,  Kennington  Green,  8.E  ..    „     16- 

Windsor— Elevations  for  Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Stations 25gs E.  A.  Stickland,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Suiveyor,  Windsor  Jan.  IS  " 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General, 22,  Laurenoe-Ponnteney- 

lane,  E.C Mar.  31 

Liverpool— Cotton  Exchange  (Local  Architects) Peter  Brown,  Sec,  50,  Brown's  Buildings,  Liverpool  — 

Oldham— Board  School      J.  Rennie,  Clerk.  School  Board  Ofiices,  Oldham — 

Llwynypia— Workmen's  Hall  (1.500  seats)     The  Secretary,  Workmen's  Institute,  Llwynypia,  Wales  — 

Fraserburgh— Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  and  Public  Library  William  Alexander,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Fraserburgh — 

Rhyl- Pavilion  (lO.OCO  places)  at  National  Eisteddfod H.  A.  Tilbyand  J.  W.Jones,  Gen.  Sees.,  Town  Hall,  Rhyl — 
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Bristol -Central  Library,  Deanery-road Library  Committee 

Clonmel— Methodist  Church  and  Man=e 

Glasgow— Wright  Work  Fittings  at  Kinffston  Public  Library  Corporation 

Troedyrhiw- Reseating  and  Renovating  Saron  Ind.  Chapel  

Runcorn-  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church.  Victoria-road   

Christchurch — Altering  Boaid  Room  at  Workhouse  Guardians 

Thomaby-on-Tees— Additions  to  the  Public  Libraiy 

Inverurie-  Two  Houses  and  Six  Cottars 

Rotherham- BusincFs  Premises H.  Bray  and  Co 

St.  Columb  Minor— Wesleyan  Church 

Belfast— Alterations  at  Dispensary  Stations Guardians 

Troedyrhiw— Stable  

Stoke-on-Trent— Repairs  ts  Franklin's  Farm  Guardians 

Hayle— House 

Winchmore  Hill.  N.-  Demolishing  Wards  at  Hospital Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    

Barnsley-Business  Premises,  Eldon-street  

"Willesden,  N.W.— Ward  Block  at  Worlc house  Infirmary Guardians 

Burntisland-  St.  Serf's  Episcopal  Church i 

Gilhngham— Twenty-six  CotUtges,  Burnt  Oak-terrace 

Ketley- School Elementary  Education  Committee  ... 

Assouan,  Egypt- Hospital 

Chichestcr-Open  Shed  at  Cattle  Market    Corporation  

Enniskillen— Cells  at  Couit  House    Fermanagh  County  Conncil  

Hebden  Bridge— Bowlirg-Green  on  May  Rojd  Estate  .' 

Ewell  — Laundry  and  ilnituaiy London  County  Council 

"Windsor— Shop  and  House.  St.  Leonard's-road  

Barrow-in-Fuiness— Sailors'  Heme  on  Bariow  Island 

Abtrystruth— Additions  to  Nantyglo  School School  Board  

Leeds  — Extensions  nf  Woikhoupc  Hospital  

Faverstock  Hill  N.W.— Hospital Hamp.stead General Hosp. Committee 

Norwich— Additions  to  Wrrkhouse  Laundry  Guardians    

Leicester- Govemment  Offices   H.M.  Commissioners  of  "Works 

Limerick— Laundrv,  Cl.immy  .«haft.  &c.,  at  Workhouse Board  of  Guardians  

Southampton— Adtlitions  to  Onlnarce  Survey  Ofiioes    H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works 

Lower  Sydenham— Branch  Libr.iry Lewisham  Public  Libraries  Com 

Norwood— Repairs  to  School  Irfirmary  Lambeth  Guardians 

St.  Columb— Recon.structing  Workhouse  Infirmary   Guardians    

Manchester- Telephone  Exchange.  Quay-street H.M.  Commiss'oners  of  "Works 

Li.'c,ird— School  (l.oro  place..;).  Manor-road ...  Wallasey  Education  Committee  

Bradford -Enlargement  of  Central  Offices,  Manor-row Guardians 

Portsmouth— School,  RepinriM-road Education  Committee  

Felixstowe -House  at  Coastguard  Station Admiralty    

Tottenham,  N.— Alterirg  L^incasterian  Schools,  Church-road..  Education  Committee 

Knaresborongh- Purifier  House Urban  District  Council    

ShefBeld- Fifty  Workm<n's  Cottages  Midland  Railway  Co 

Bradford— House.  &c.,  Canal-roarf 

Newbaven— Alteiing  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 

Knaresborough  -  Two  Seraf-Dfctached  Houses 

Pinner— Restoration  of  Chapels Burial  Board  

Liphook,  Hants- Country  Residence,  Cottage,  and  Stabling 

Menstnn-Two  Pairs  of  .Semi-Detached  Villas Jabez  Cole    

Adel.  Leeds— Detached  Cottages   

Hooley  Bill— OlBce  and  Stable Peter  Biyth!!."!!..!!..".."!...' 

Newport— Arcade  Premisfs.  High-street    

Ebbw  Vale— Rebuilding  Shrps  and  Premises 


H.  Percy  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A..  '28,  Wobum-place,  Rassell-sq.,  W.C.  Oct. 

TheEev.  H.  Kevin.  CI' nmel „ 

The  City  Engineer's  Office.  City  Chambers,  Glasgow  „ 

T.  Roderick.  Architect,  Gleheland.  Merthyr  Tydfil  „     S 

Thos.  W.  Cubbon.  Architect,  5 1.  Hamilton-street,  Birkenhead  „     S 

A.  Druitt.  Clerk,  Christchurch.  Hants S 

E.  A.  "Whipham,  A.R.I.B.A.,  59,  High-street,  Stockton    Not. 

Walker  and  Duncan,  3,  Golden-square,  Aberdeen „ 

J.  Platts.  Architect.  High-street,  Rotherham „ 

Sampson  Hill,  Architect.  Green-lane,  Redruth  , 

Young  and  Mackenzie,  Engineers,  Belfast  

J.  Jones  and  Co..  Pontyrhun  Stores,  Troedyrhiw „ 

A.  P.  Miller.  .Architect.  Frederick-street,  Hanley 

H.  T.  Bro.ad,  Builder.  Hayle , 

W.  T.  H.atch.  A.MI.C.E.,  M.I.M.B  ,  Embankment,  E.C , 

Crawshaw  and  Wilkinson,  .\rchitects,  13,  Regent-street,  Bamsley...    „ 

A.  Saxon Snell.F.R. I. B..\..  22.  Southampton  Bldgs.Chaucerj-!., W.C.    „ 

Wm.  Roger  Simpson,  Architect.  6,  Bentfleld,  Burntisland „ 

Ernest  J.  Hammond.  M.S..^..  21.  Balmoial-road,  Gdlingham „ 

C.  E.  Dalgleish.  Architect,  Shrewsbury „ 

The  Centriil  Office,  Sanitary  Department.  Cairo , 

I.  Pvm-Jones,  City  Surveyor.  Lion-street.  Chchester „ 

H.  Hugh  .Vrchdall,  Secretary,  Court  House.  Enniskillen    , 

J.  Howard,  Secretary,  Foster-lane,  Hebdeu  Bridge „ 

The  Clerk  of  Asylums  Committee,  6,  Waterloo-place,  S.W „ 

Percy  H.  Grove.  Architect.  14,  Alma-road,  Windsor    „ 

C.  Mnssop.  Hon.  Secretary.  Furness  Railway,  Barrow „ 

R.  L.  Ritberts.  Architect,  Abercarn    , 

Thomas  Winn  and  Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds  „ 

Young  and  H.aU.  Archts.,  17,  Southampton-st,.  Bloomsbury,  W.C...    „ 

Morgan  and  Buckingham,  Architects,  Norwich ,, 

The  Secretary,  H  M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „     1 

H.  J.  Guinane,  Union  Clerk.  Limerick 3 

The  Secretary.  H.M.  OfKce  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W ,     1 

J.  R.  Vining.  SO.  Chancery-lane,  W.C „     1 

W.  Thurnall.  Clerk,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E „     1 

C.  E.  Whitford.  Clerk.  St.  Columb „     1 

The  Secretary,  HM.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W ,     ] 

Edmund  Kirby.  F.R.I.  B.. A..  5.  Cook-street,  Liverpool   I 

Empsall  and  Clarkson,  7.  Exchange,  Bradford  ,     1 

G.  E.  Smith.  Architect,  145,  Victoria-road  North,  Sonthsea „     ! 

The  Coastguard  Station,  Felixstowe  „     i 

a.  E.  T.  Laurence.  Architect,  22.  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.    „     1 

J.  E.  Walker.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Knaresborough „     ! 

Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects.  15,  St  James's-row,  Sheffield    — 

Aird  and  Calder,  Navigation  Offices.  Dock-street,  Leeds — 

F.  J.  Rayner.  Architect,  Fort-road,  Newhaven,  Sussex  — 

Wm.  Driffield.  Architect.  Boroughbridge-road,  Knareaborough — 

Harrison  and  Ward.  66.  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W — 

J.  .\.  Souttar.  .Architect,  41,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C — 

William  H.  Sharp,  Architect,  239,  Rooley-lane.  Bradford — 

George  W.  Atkinson,  Architect,  1,  Mark-lane,  Leeds — 

Burton  and  Percival,  Archts.,  150i,  Stamford-st.,  .ishton-u.-Lyae..      — 
Haber'shon,  Fawckner,  &  Co.,  Archts.,  41,  High-st.,  Newport,  Mon.      — 

B.  J.  Francis,  Architect,  Abergavenny — 


Todraorden— Plant 

Swansea—  Ducts,  &c 

West  Ham- Wiring  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station   

Manchester— Laying  Telephone  Pipes.* 

Chichester—Telephones 

Wakefield- Two-Phase  Generator  (400-kw.) !.!..!!'!.!!!! 

Beckenham  — Electric  Wiring  Houses  

Derby — Telegraph  Instr-uments 

Radcliflfe— Electric  Lighting    ,. 

Blackpool— Traction  Set  

Kilmarnock- Plant '...'..'. 

Wednesbury— Electric  Lighting  Public  Buildings  ...!..'!!.!!.!!!!! 

Sydney— Telegraph  Materials 

Dudley— Electric  Power  and  Light  Installation  at  Workhouse 

Soweiby  Bridge— Purification  Works  

Tregaron— Ser^'ice  Reservoir  

Wick-Wharf  "...". ;., 

Swansea— Tramways,  &c 

Kingfibridge— Waterworks "!...!!!!!!!!'.!!.!!,*.!! 

La  Puebla  de  Car-a  Mizel,  Corunna— "Wharf  Woris    !.!..!!!.! 

Cromer  to  Mundesley— Railway  (9.>  miles) 

Amcroach— Water  Supply  Works."". 

Birmingham— Destructor '.'.'.'."'.'..... 

Spennymoor— Gasholder  Tank   !!!....!!!!.'!!!!!."!.".""..'."!! 

Portsmouth— Pump-:ng-Station '...'...',.,'.'.'..'.'...'..'.'.'.'.'.... 

Bovey  Traccy — Reservoir 

Queenborough— "Water-Main !.,!!.!!!,.!!'"!. 

West  Ham— Engine,  Dynamo,  &c.,  Abbey  MaU^PumpingStn^ 

Belfast- Heating  Carrick  House ...„ 

Wolverhampton— Lagging  Pipes  at  Workhouse  ...!.!.!!]!!!!!!!!. !1 

Stranraer— Pier  Widening    

Dublin— Wells  at  Bluebell  and  Ballyfermott  ..".... 

Burntisland— Heating  St.  Serf's  Church 

fit.  Auste)l — Waterworks ".*,",] 

Watford— Sewerage  Works i!!!!!'.'.'.!!'.'."!!!'.!!!™".*.!!!!'.*.!!!!] 


ELECTKIOAL    PLANT. 

Corporation     H.  Waring,  Electrical  Engineer's  Office,  Todmoi  den  

Corporation  C.  A.  L.  Prusmann.  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Strand,  Swansea 

Ixmdon  County  Council... The  Engineer's  Department.  County  Hall.  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ... 

Paving  Comimttee The  City  Surveyor's  Office.  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Corporation    I.  Pym-Jones.  City  Surveyor,  Lion-street,  Chichester 

Town  Council The  City  Electrical  Engineer,  Calder  Vale-road,  Wakefield  

Urban  District  Council   John  A.  .A.ngell,  Surveyor,  Council  offices,  Beckenham 

Midland  R.ailw.ay  Co Alfred  Derry,  Stores  Supmntendent,  Derby  ....^ 

Urban  District  Council    Lacey  and  Sillar,  2.  Uueen  Anne's  Gate,  Westmrnster,  S.W 

Electricity  and  Tramways  Committee  Charles  Furness,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Blackpool  ..--.... 

Corporation  Kennedy  and  Jenkin,  Engineers.  17.  Victoria-street,  Westminster... 

Corporation  F.  J.  Warden-Stevens,  A.M.I.JLE.,  34.  Victoria-st..  Westminster... 

7.  The  Deputy  Po.stmaster-Oeueral.  Sydney.  New  South  Wales  

Guardians Arthur  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  King-street,  Nottingham   


Oct. 
Not. 
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ENGINEERINO. 


District  Council  

Harbour  Trustees 

Corporation 

Urban  District  Council    

Ministry  of  Public  Works  

Norfolk  &  Suffolk  Jnt.  Ry.  Committee 

Elie  Local  Authorities 

Health  Committee 

Spennymoor  and  Tudhoe  Gas  Co 

Town  Council  

Newton  Abbot  Rural  Dist.  Council... 

Town  Corrncil 

London  County  Council  

Bathsand  Lodging  Houses  Committee 

Guardians 

Joint  Railways  Co 

South  Dublin  R.D.C 


Spinks  and  Pilling,  Engineers.  20.  Park-row,  Leeds Oct.  S| 

J.  Daviesand  Son.  .\.M.LC.E  .  LlaneUy ..     Jj 


James  Barron.  M.I.C.E.,  Aberdeen    

George  Bell.  Borough  Surveyor,  13,  Somerset-place,  Swansea  . 


T.  "W.  Latham.  Engineer.  Kingsbridge... —  NOV. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  Madrid ,• 

William  Marriott,  Engineer,  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk 


3 


Rural  District  Council ... 
Uxban  District  Council 


G.  S.  Carfrae,  C.E.,  1,  Erskine-place,  Edinburgh  | 

The  Superintendent,  Montague  Wharf,  Birmingham ' 

Wm.  Cowley,  Secretary,  G.xsworks,  Spennymoor  »»      * 

The  Borough  Engineer's  Oflice.  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth   >,      » 

Wm.  Fox  and  B.  A.  Tatton,  MM.I.C.E.,  5,  Victoria-street,  S.W....    „ 

H.  Small.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Queenborough ^ .■ 

The  Engineer's  Department.  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W 

Sir  Samuel  Black.  Town  Clerk,  Belfast •• 

Frank  Harrison,  aerk,  St.  Peter's  Close,  Wolverhampton   „ 

J.  Thomson,  Secretary,  Citadel  Station,  Carlisle 

T.  J.  Byrne,  A.R.I.B.A.,  1,  James's-itreet,  Dubhn .i 

Wm.  Roger  Simpwn,  Architect.  6,  Bentfleld,  Burntisland    ti 

T.  H.  Andrew,  Engineer,  1,  Trevarrick  Villas,  St.  Austell n 

H.  Morten  Turner,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Watford •• 


Nov.  6,  1903. 
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PROFESSIONAL    ENCROACHMENTS. 

SEVERAL  practical  questions  are  before 
the  profession  just  now.  One  of  them 
is  that  of  Education  and  Registration,  which 
is  being  discussed  with  more  or  less  keenness 
by  nearly  all  the  architectui'al  societies,  and 
has  been  made  one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
inaugural  addresses.  This  question  has  been 
forced  upon  the  profession  by  various  con- 
siderations. Another  question  of  equal  in- 
terest is  that  the  growing  competition  between 
the  professions  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
overlapping,  of  members  of  one  class  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  another.  If  we  take 
the  professions  engaged  in  building  and  landed 
estates,  a  great  deal  of  this  overlapping  or 
interference  is  taking  place.  The  surveyor 
in  a  provincial  town  does  not  hesitate  to 
prepare  plans  for  buildings  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  and  to  imdertake  designs  for  houses, 
shops,  and  commercial  premises,  in  addition 
to  his  more  special  duties  of  surveying,  estate 
management  and  valuations.  It  must  be 
admitted  also  that  the  architects  by  no  means 
set  a  good  example.  Many  of  them  in 
country  towns  undertake  valuations  of 
property,  ©state  agency,  quantity  surveying, 
and  are  ready  to  enter  into  various  matters 
which  are  not  properly  within  their  sphere. 
In  the  nature  of  things  there  is  a  law  of 
reprisal.  If  one  business  or  profession  en- 
croaches upon  another,  that  other  will  defend 
itself  by  following  the  same  example.  When 
large  drapery  firms  begin  to  sell  jewelry 
and  fancy  articles  in  addition  to  their  own 
business;  when  plumbing  firms  undertake 
-reneral  sanitary  and  ironmongery  business, 
and  when  decorators  go  in  for  plumbing  and 
other  trades,  we  are  not  surprised  if  the  pro- 
fessions suffer  from  the  same  encroachments. 
Xothing  can  be  more  destructive  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  craftsmanship,  than  this 
indiscriminate  interference  of  one  trade  with 
that  of  another.  In  the  building  trades  it 
has  been  productive  of  considerable  mischief 
and  harm  to  the  efficient  tradesman  and 
skilled  mechanic.  The  mason  complains  of 
the  bricklayer  undertaking  stonework,  the 
skilled  slater  complains  of  the  tiler's  inter- 
ference in  laying  slates,  the  competent 
plumber  protests  against  the  ironmonger 
tendering  for  plumbers'  work  and  fittings,  and 
the  competent  painter  of  various  other  trades 
interfering  with  his  own.  But  the  evil  does  not 
stop  here :  the  public  and  the  building  owner 
suffer.  The  competent  tradesman  would  be 
perfectly  safe  if  his  employers  were  able 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  work- 
manship ;  unfortunately,  they  are  not  in 
many  instances.  The  tests  of  good  work- 
manship are  not  always  visible,  and  they  are 
apparent  only  to  the  eye  of  the  practised 
builder.  How  much  passes  muster  in  brick- 
work, tile-hanging,  slating,  plumbing,  and 
plastering  which  would  not  bear  examina- 
tion if  the  proper  tests  were  applied !  Then 
the  cheaper  competitors  for  work  who  carry 
on  other  trades  besides  their  own  can  make 
m  easier  bargain  with  contractors :  they  are 
unrestricted,  the  rules  of  unions  do  not  apply. 
These  causes  are  injurious  to  the  skilled 
tradesmen,  and  they  are  gradually  under- 
aming  the  standards  of  good  work;  the 
mtrained  hands,  those  who  have  not  been 
apprenticed  to  the  trade,  are  gradually  ousting 
the  skiUed  craftsman.  Mr.  Thomas  Winder, 
the  President  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of 
Architects  and  Surveyors,  in  his  opening 
vldress,  spoke  of  the  encroachments  taking 
'lace  among  professional  men,  and  the 
aeasui-es  taken  by  the  Surveyors'  Institution 


which   amounted    to    making    surveying    a 
closed  profession.     He  said,  "  Sooner  or  later 
the  question  would  have  to  bs  faced  both  by 
surveyors  and  architects   in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  members  of  another  profession. 
No  architect  or  survej'or  of  standing  would 
dream     of     drawing    up    legal    documents, 
or     of     interfering     with     legal     questions, 
and     it     was     greatly     to     be     regretted 
that  members  of  the  legal  profession  were 
abandoning  professional  traditions  and  en- 
croaching seriously  upon  the   duties  of  the 
surveyor,    the   valuer,  and   the  land  agent. 
Large  numbers  of  plans  were  being  drawn 
upon  legal  documents,  often  most  incorrectly, 
by  irresponsible  junior  clerks  in  solicitors' 
offices,  and  drawn  with  but  little  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  work  or  ability  to 
make    a   correct    plan.     These    plans   were 
charged  for,  and  this  w.is  unfair  to  clients, 
and  would  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  litiga- 
tion.    Solicitors  were  also  computing  areas 
of  plots,  subdividing  leaseholds,  negotiating 
sales    (including  valuation),    and,  wherever 
possible,    absorbing    the  duties  and  emolu- 
ments of  surveyors  and  land  agents.     This 
was  but  another  phase  of  the  curious  system 
by  which  one  went  to  the  draper  for  plumb- 
ing repairs,  and  to  the  chemist  for  stationery 
and  literature,  and  it  had  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated   by     the    issue    of    that    most    mis- 
leading publication  the  4  to  lin.  Ordnance 
Map."     We  do  not  share  the  opinion  as  to 
the  large-scale  map,  which  has  been  found  of 
great  use  by  the  professional  surveyor ;  but 
the  interference  of  the  legal  firm  with  estate 
matters  and  valuations  and  the  drawing  of 
plans  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated  as  encroach- 
ing on  the  emoluments  of  the  surveyor  and 
estate  agent.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution  should  haveadoptedaltera- 
tionsto  their  rules,  and  have  taken  steps  in  the 
direction  of  closing  the  profession.     There  is 
nothing  now    to    prevent    a   solicitor   from 
drawing    his    own    plans    of    properties  on 
deeds,    of    making    valuations,    computing 
areas,  negotiating  the  sale  of  property,  and 
doing  many  things  that  properly  belong  to 
the  province  of  the   surveyor  and   valuer. 
The  junior  law  clerk,  if  he  can  draw,  is  often 
emplo3'ed  to  put  plans  on  documents  and  to 
make  drawings  which,   properly,  should  be 
done  by  the  architect  or  surveyor.     Regis- 
tration will,  by  rendering  all  services  done 
by  registered  practitioners   legally   charge- 
able, render  such  outside  interference  of  less 
value.     Only  the  qualified  practitioner  will 
be  held  responsible  to  the  client,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  only  that  the  interference  of  legal 
practitioners  and  others  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned can  be  prevented.     There  are  many 
duties  done  by  the  professions  of  surveyor 
and  architect  which  have  become  more  or 
less    common    property.      The    drawing   of 
plots    of    land    to    scale,    negotiations    re- 
lating to  valuation  and  compensation,  even 
the   valuation    of    property,  can    be    easily 
learned  by  the  solicitor  or  his   clerks,  and 
when  they  have   acquired   such  knowledge 
they  are  incUned  to  make  use  of  it,  especially 
if  by  such  devices   they  can   increase  their 
remuneration  and  fees.     There  is  always  this 
risk  attached  to  occupations  that  are  within 
the  grasp   of    the  average    man.     They  are 
likely  to  be  invaded  by  people  who  have  a 
general  knowledge,  so  it  is  that  the  architect's 
vocation  is  so  often  considered  to  be  "  good 
game  "  for  amateurs  and  others  who  have  a 
smattering  of  building  or  art,  and  many  a  man 
of  business  thinks  he  is  quite  competent  to 
conduct  his  own  negotiations  for  acquiring 
property,  buying  houses,  making  valuations, 
and  the  like.     We  have  even  known  men  of 
this  kind   become  their  own   architects  and 
builders,  in  defiance  of  the  good  old  adage 
that  a  man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  his  client.     There  are  people  in  the  same 
way    who    discuss   political    or    theological 
questions  with  all  the  confidence  of  experienced 
statesmen  and   theologians.     They  imagine 
because  the  subject  appears  easy  to  them  they 


are  at  full  liberty  to  pronounce  an  opinion  ; 
so  with  men  who  have  a  smattering  of  archi- 
tecture; they  can  talk  with  composure  on 
the  design  of  the  latest  building  and  criticise 
architects'  work.  But  though  certain  voca- 
tions appear  easy,  and  the  instrumental 
agencies  employed  by  the  professional  man 
are  simple  in  themselves,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  opinion  or  the  design,  which- 
ever it  is,  is  worth  anything.  The  vocation 
of  the  architect  and  surveyor  can  only  be 
acquired  after  long  study  and  experience. 
Such  an  exercise  of  thought  as  a  plan  or  a 
valuation  entails  cannot  be  so  readily  under- 
taken as  the  average  man  imagines,  and  any 
attempt  to  do  so  must  end  in  disappointment 
or  failure.  The  most  disastrous  interfer- 
ences have  been  caused  by  tradesmen 
and  others  who  have  interfered  with  the 
designs  and  intentions  of  professional  ex- 
perts. We  can  imagine  what  the  result 
would  be  in  the  case  of  medical  advice 
or  surgery,  or  in  legal  questions.  But 
in  any  of  these  cases  no  amateur  would  dare 
to  interfere.  If  he  did  it  would  be  to  his 
own  risk  and  peril.  When  so  many  pro- 
fessions and  not  a  few  other  avocations  are 
protected  by  statute,  it  becomes  harder  for 
those  who  have  not  the  same  advantage  to 
tolerate  the  injustice  of  interference.  The 
plumbers  were  exposed  to  the  same  grievance 
before  they  adopted  registration.  All  sorts 
of  trades  :  ironmongers,  painters,  furnishers, 
and  others  undertook  the  sanitary  fitting-up 
of  houses,  and  the  result  was  disaster  and  risk 
to  public  health. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  stop  tbis 
grievance  if  the  profession  would  reconsider 
their  position.  One  of  the  first  steps  is  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  their  business. 
There  are  many  of  the  younger  men  in 
the  profession  who  have  never  equipped 
themselves  in  matters  which  concern  their 
business.  We  know  of  men  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  asking  advice  on  sundry 
questions  of  law,  which  they  ought  to 
know,  matters  affecting  building  operations, 
sanitary  regulations,  points  bearing  on  con- 
struction with  which  they  are  unacquainted, 
who  get  tradesmen  to  give  them  advice, 
furnish  designs  and  estimates  for  work  they 
have  not  mastered,  such  as  steel  construction 
of  floors  and  roofs,  heating  and  ventilating 
arrangements,  and  even  decorative  trades 
like  those  connected  with  terracotta  or 
faience,  lead-glazing,  electric-light  installa- 
tions, and  metalwork.  The  result  is  de- 
moralising :  it  disorganises  the  relations 
between  the  profession  and  the  trades ;  the 
latter  are  inclined  to  take  advantage,  and  the 
evils  of  overlapping  and  underbidding  follow. 
There  are  also  men  in  the  profession  who 
are  glad  to  delegate  a  portion  of  their  work 
to  engineers  and  manufacturers,  with  the 
result  that  they  give  their  profession  away. 
There  is  a  want  of  loyalty  amonst  archi- 
tects ;  we  should  say  one  of  their  first  duties 
was  to  jealously  guard  any  encroachment 
upon  those  trades  which  largely  affect  design, 
not  to  throw  willingly  into  the  hands  of  the 
engineer  anything  which  rightly  belongs  to 
the  architect^such,  for  example,  as  the 
arrangement  of  iron  pillars,  their  details,  the 
general  form  and  profile  of  iron  or  steel  roofs ; 
not  to  allow  the  manufacturer  to  undertake  the 
arrangement  of  tile  pavements,  or  decorative 
faience,  or  leaded  lights ;  nor  to  give  the 
decorative  artist  a  free  hand  to  select  his  own 
designs  for  walls  and  ceilings.  The  costly 
and  elaborately  got  up  trade  catalogue  is 
rather  an  evidence  of  the  transference  of 
design  for  sundry  trades  from  the  architect's 
office  or  studio  to  the  show-room.  Many 
in  the  profession  do  not  scruple  to  select 
patterns  for  decorative  plaster,  ironmongery, 
tilework,  woodwork,  terracotta.  &c.,  and 
they  may  do  worse,  for  unless  they  are 
proficient  in  technical  knowledge  their  own 
designs  may  be  faulty.  The  profession 
may,  however,  seriously  lose  its  prestige  and 
influence  by  neglecting  the   study  of  these 
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trades  and  by  recommending  their  clients  to 
choose  their  own  grates,  wall,  and  ceiling 
decoration,  and  tile  pavements  or  wall  hang- 
ings from  the  catalogues  of  finns  without 
any  instruction  or  guidance.  Can  we  imagine 
anything  more  detrimental  to  architecture 
than  to  allow  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Jones  or  Brown  to 
determine  the  kind  of  pattern  or  colour  which 
should  go  into  a  certain  room  of  their  house. 
Possibly  they  select  something  which  is  at 
complete  variance  with  the  architect's  design, 
a  style  which  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
exterior,  &c.  ;  a  colour  which  is  quite  out  of 
accord  with  the  size  and  aspect  or  light  of  the 
room.  The  evil  of  this  complacence  dots  not 
not  stop  here.  Next  time  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr. 
Brown  wants  a  house  built  or  decorated 
he  goes  straightway  to  the  trade  firm  and 
gets  them  to  furnish  designs  and  estimates. 
The  example  spreads.  Mr.  So-aud-So  finds 
out  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  builder,  prepares 
designs  and  estimates  for  buildings,  or  that 
the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  designs  for 
decoration  are  furnished  by  a  large  firm  who 
do  many  architects'  work  and  supply  them 
with  designs.  The  conviction  takes  root  that 
these  large  trading  firms  can  make  their  own 
designs,  and  that  their  direct  employment 
saves  the  architect's  fees.  We  do  not  say 
the  educated  refined  client  follows  such  an 
example,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  the  public 
who  do,  who  cannot  make  any  distinction 
between  readj'  -  made  stock  designs  and 
those  which  are  the  result  of  thoughtful 
study  of  the  actual  conditions,  and  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  design  to  be  acquired  only  by 
special  education.  To  raise  the  standard  o"f 
education  amongst  architects,  so  that  they 
may  more  jealously  guard  their  own  interests 
as  professional  advisers,  is  one  of  the  chief 
ways  to  combat  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  profession.  Men  enter  the 
ranks  every  day  with  only  a  very  vague 
conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  vocation ;  with  imperfect  views  of  the 
influence  of  architecture  on  tha  subsidiary 
arts  and  crafts.  Tlnly  by  defining  the 
boundary  and  outworks  of  the  profession  by 
a  course  of  study  which  shall  take  in  all  the 
side  and  by-paths  can  we  hope  to  show  the 
e.'itent  of  the  architect's  vocation,  and  make 
the  young  practitionerrealise  his  true  position. 
The  public,  too,  need  to  be  informed.  So  long 
as  they  imagine  the  builder,  or  the  estate 
agent,  and  decorator  can  furnish  designs  for 
houses,  or  that  the  firms  of  manufacturers 
can  supply  them  with  designs  in  the  latest 
and  best  art  fashion,  they  do  not  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  vocation  of  the  architect. 

The  kind  of  instruction  required  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  profession  is  one  that 
■wUl  grasp  the  essentials  of  practical  work  in 
various  branches.  The  architect  must  be 
taught  to  develop  the  powers  of  his  mind  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  meeting  contingencies 
whenever  they  arise.  The  mere  acquisition 
of  facts  and  book  knowledge  will  not  do  this. 
He  must  know  how  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear 
on  the  practical  wants  of  building,  be  able  to 
tackle  any  problem  in  construction,  iron  and 
steel ;  the  details  of  terracotta ;  know  suffici- 
ently the  principles  of  such  things  as  plumb- 
ing, hot- water  and  steam-heating,  ventila- 
tion, metal  and  woodwoik,  of  ornamental 
design  as  apjilied  to  various  trades,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  control  and  .supervise  them,  and 
to  determine  their  limits  without  having 
recourse  to  the  opinions  of  ethers.  Wherever 
the  guidance  of  principles  forsake  him,  he 
falls  back  on  the  extrar.eous  aid  of  others  to 
help  him  over  the  difficulty,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  designs  which  are  often  without  a 
true  motive  or  logical  basis. 


BUSH    HU.L    PARK    CHURCH 
COXn'ETITIOX  DESIGNS. 

IN  the  rapidly  developing  and  semi-rural 
neighbourhood  of  Bush  Hill  Paik,  near 
Enfield,  a  new  church  has  been  in  contem- 
plation  to   take   the  place   of   a  temporary 


structure  which  at  present  does  duty.  An 
excellent  corner  site  between  two  roads — 
Yillage-road  and  Park-aventie — has  been 
selected,  and  designs  were  sent  in  last  July  for 
the  now  edifice.  Ten  architects  were  invited 
to  compete,  and  the  results  of  their  labours 
were  on  view  last  week  at  the  estate  office. 
The  conditions  were  simple :  the  church  was 
to  seat  GOO  worchippers  at  a  cost  of  £12,000, 
the  material  was  to  be  either  brick  or  stone — 
pi-eferably  the  latter.  As  the  competitors 
were  not  hampered  as  to  site  or  as  to  style, 
a  good  opportunity  was  presented.  Con- 
siderable talent  and  labour  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  designs  as  a  whole,  and  some 
of  the  drawings  are  finished  with  muc'i 
care,  and  have  highly-coloured  perspectives. 
As  usual,  there  is  much  wasted  effort  and  mis- 
application of  study  in  style,  and  only  three  or 
four  of  the  designs  can  be  seriously  considered 
in  regard  to  either  plan  or  cost.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Carcie,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  assessor,  has  selected 
three  out  of  the  ten  designs,  and  has  reported 
to  the  committee  on  their  merits.  This 
document  is  not  made  public,  though  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  grounds 
of  the  decision.  Consideration  of  cost,  no 
doubt,  was  chiefly  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  assessor,  in  which  case  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  select  a  design  which 
was  simple  in  plan  and  treatment.  The 
others  have  not  the  claim  of  simplicity  to  an 
equal  extent,  though  they  are  well  studied. 
One  certainly  has  merit  both  in  plan  and 
detail.  The  design  placed  first  by  the 
assessor  does  not  appear  to  have  given  satis- 
faction. The  committee,  at  least,  have  made 
their  decision,  and  have  selected  the  third  to 
be  carried  out,  with  apparently  the  consent 
of  the  assessor.  The  design  first  chosen 
is,  it  must  be  admitted,  roughly  drawn  and 
inadequately  shown,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
at  finish,  and  not  a  few  of  the  competitors 
have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
decision.  (_>ne  of  the  competitors,  a  gentle- 
man of  sDme  experience  in  church  building, 
has  indeed  said  that  the  award  has,  for  him, 
taken  away  the  bitterness  of  the  disappoint- 
ment. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  certain 
simplicity  of  treatment  and  quaintness  in 
design  which  commends  ittothe  artist,  though 
these  qualities  will,  with  many,  scarcelj-  com- 
pensate for  the  roughness  and  unfinished 
appeai'ance  of  the  drawings.  Draughtsman- 
ship is  certainly  no  indication  of  merit  of 
design,  though  it  may  be  an  indication  of 
personal  interest.  In  the  matter  of  style  a 
church  for  a  rural  or  semi-rural  district  as 
this  is  should  certainly  be  treated  in  a  less 
formal  and  dignified  manner  than  would  be 
proper  to  a  town  or  suburban  district.  In 
Bush  Hill  Park  it  will  not  have  to  compete 
with  lofty  houses  and  buildings,  but  with 
villas  mainly  of  two  stories.  We  are  not 
sure  that  this  point  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Nor  is  a  very  ornate  style  the 
most  suitable  for  a  rural  parish.  Two  or 
three  of  the  designs  submitted  are  preten- 
tious in  style  and  their  detail  very  elaborate. 
They  have  large  and  lofty  towers  with  spires, 
while  there  are  other  designs  which  show 
very  small  and  feeble  apologies  for  them, 
which  a  church  is  better  without,  and  cost 
more  than  their  significance  justifies. 

The  design  placed  first  by  the  assessor,  by 
Messrs.  J.  0.  Scott  and  Son,  "B.  B.,"  comes 
w  ith  a  good  name  ;  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
in  plan  a  simple  solution,  and  avoiding  all 
external  breaks,  which  invariably  add  to  the 
cost  of  building  ;  the  outer  walls  run  through 
from  end  to  end,  onlj-  broken  by  the  tower  at 
the  south-west  corner,  which  stops  the  aisle. 
(We  are  here  using  the  points  of  the 
usual  Orientation.)  The  nave  is  four 
bays  in  length,  the  aisles  are  gabled, 
which  supersedes  a  clerestory  arrange- 
ment, and  therefore  anj-  great  height 
in  the  nave.  The  font  is  at  the  west  end  of 
nave.  The  vestries  are  at  the  north-east 
corner  ;  the  choir  vestiy  projects  beyond  the 
aisle  wall,  and  has  an   entrance  externally 


for  the  choir,  as  well  as  internally.  It 
adjoins  the  clergy  vestry,  and  the  entrance 
from  sanctuary  is  between  the  organ- chamber 
and  the  latter.  A  straight  passageway  from 
the  choir  vestry  to  the  morning  chapel  is 
thus  formed  without  steps.  The  chapel  on 
south  side  is  contained  within  the  boundary 
of  the  south  aisle  wall,  and  has  thirty-eight 
seats.  The  choir  and  sanctuary  arrangements 
appear  to  be  good.  There  are  sLs  steps  to 
the  foot-pace  of  altar,  and  a  large  five- light 
window  is  placed  above  the  altar ;  the  end  oS 
sanctuai-y  projects  a  little  beyond  the  morning  ; 
chapel,  and  both  have  square  ends  externally. 
As  a  whole,  the  plan  is  a  simple  ba-ilicaii, 
type  of  arrangement,  without  transepts  or 
projections  of  any  kind.  Externally,  th& 
treatment  is  plain  almost  to  a  fault,  the 
gabled  ends  are  very  simply  treated,  and  the 
tower  is  massive,  the  upper  stage  being 
octagonal,  with  indented  parapet  and  buttress 
on  each  alternate  side,  springing  from  a 
broach,  above  which  rises  a  slim  shingle  spire, 
such  as  one  often  sees  in  Sussex  and  Kent. 
The  effect  is  picturesque.  A  full-proportioned 
tower  and  spire  is  not  always  desirable,  as  it 
is  not  an  indispensable  adjunct.  As  one 
authority  on  church  building  has  said  :  "  If  a 
good  tower  cannot  be  had,  it  is  better  tO' 
leave  it  to  be  added  afterwards,  and  the 
money  which  would  build  a  poor  tower  is- 
better  spent  in  thickening  the  walls  or 
improving  the  fittings."  Internally  the 
arcades  are  supported  by  square-shaped 
piers,  from  which  spring  obtuse-pointed 
arches.  There  is  a  plain  series  of  lancets 
under  one  arch  at  the  west  end.  There 
is  a  well-designed  doorway  on  the  west  side  of 
tower.  The  roof  is  boarded  and  "  waggon" 
shape.  The  design  the  assessor  placed  second, 
under  the  motto  ' '  Virtute  non  Astutia " 
(W.  t).  Milne)  is  well  grouped.  The  nave 
and  chancel  roofs  are  on  same  level  through- 
out, the  tower  is  at  the  south-west  corner, 
with  a  narthex  between  tower  and  porch  en 
the  north  side.  These  terminate  the  aisles. 
The  plan  is  economical.  The  chancel,  a 
square-ended  termination,  is  the  whole  width 
of  nave ;  there  is  a  chapel  next  it  on  the  south 
side,  apsidal-ended,  a  little  shorter  than  the 
sanctuary,  and  on  the  south  side,  projecting 
from  the  chapel,  is  a  porch  and  baptistery. 
The  position  of  the  font  here  is  objectionable, 
being  too  far  from  the  west-end.  With  this 
exception,  and  the  three  steps  down  from 
chancel  level  to  chapel,  there  is  not  much  to 
find  fault  with.  These  steps  occur  on  the  north 
side  of  chancel  to  clergy  and  choir  vestries.' 
The  vestries  are  well  placed,  and  slightlyi 
project  northwards.  The  nave  has  five  bays 
of  arches,  and  has  an  open  timber  hammer- 
laeam  roof.  The  length  given  in  the  plan 
indicates  a  narthex  of  8ft.,  a  nave  7'2ft.  3^iD.\ 
by  25ft.  8in.,  and  32ft.  length  of  chancel  andj 
sacrarium.  The  aisles  are  lift.  Sin.  wide.! 
The  tower  is  massively  treated  and  of  good  T 
height,  crowned  by  a  spire  of  moderate  pro-;-, 
portions,  though  of  sufficient  height.  A  well- j^ 
drawn  coloured  perspective  taken  from  thes 
eastern  end  of  church  accompanies  the  plaDJ|i' 
and  elevations,  which  are  neatly  executed anjijSj 
fuUy  detailed.  It  would  have  been  better  il.i); 
the  steps  to  the  chancel  were  mainly  placei: 
inside  instead  of  outside  the  altar  rail.  Pi*'  ;■ 
ordinary  churches  there  may  bo  one  stej:^ 
at  the  entrance  to  chancel,  and  a  second  on';* 
at  the  entrance  to  sanctuary,  the  otheriw 
within  the  latter.  |^ 

The  design  placed  third  and  since  selecte;.* 
bv  the  committee  certainly  shows  ability  ;_i|lj 
is  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Alder.     The   church  has  it;fl 
axis  rather  north-east  and  south-west,  ani, 
therefore  does  not  orientate,  one  side  bemjj 
parallel  to  Village-road.     The  plan  foi  "' 
as  in  the  last,  a  parallelogram,  except 
the  tower  at  the  west  end  of  south  aisle  (' 
are  using  the  customary  points  of  the  com] 
in  an  ecclesiastical  sense)  and  the  corresponi 
ing  porch  on  the  north  side  break  the  lini 
and  project.     There  is  a  small  semioircuf 
baptistery  at  the  west  end  of  nave,  wnii 
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has  four  bays  of  arches  to  the  chancel.  The 
clergy  vestry  and  adjoining  porch  project  also 
on  the  north  side,  while  theohoir  vestry  ad- 
joins the  sanctuary.  This  is  questionable :  the 
former  vestry,  at  least,  should  communicate 
directly  with  the  sanctuary.  The  morning 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  choir  and  sanc- 
tuary does  not  project  beyond  the  wall  lines 
a.s  in  other  plans,  and  the  eastern  wall  is 
almost  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
but  a  porch  projects  on  the  south  side 
of  aisle  next  the  chapel.  The  ritual  ar- 
rangements on  the  whole  are  good.  The 
nave  accommodates  3:30,  and  the  aisles 
90  and  50  persons,  the  chancel  50,  and 
the  chapel  50 — including  other  parts,  000 
persons.  Prom  an  architectural  point  of 
view  the  design  of  Mr.  Alder  holds  its  own  ; 
the  proportions  of  the  building  are  pleasing. 
The  author  has  selected  a  rather  liate  phase 
of  the  Decorated  —  perhaps  a  little  more 
elaborate  than  necessary,  but  we  should  say 
within  the  amount  likely  to  be  expended. 
There  is  a  slight  transeptal  break  at  the 
chancel  externally  ;  the  aisle  windows  have 
traceried  heads,  and  the  clerestory  lights  are 
-  in  pairs  in  each  bay.  The  spire  "is  of  com- 
manding proportions,  and  the  base  is  sur- 
rounded by  pinnacles,  which  rise  vertically 
at  each  of  the  eight  corners  of  the  spire, 
connected  by  a  cornice  at  the  top.  This 
octagonal  base  forms  an  agreeable  transition 
between  the  tower  and  raking  lines  of  spire. 
The  belfry  windows  are  certainly  too  low 
down,  a  point  mentioned  by  the  assessor  in 
his  report;  but  this  is  a  detail.  Internally 
the  roof  of  nave  is  boarded  in  pine,  and  is 
of  the  •'  barrel ''  type,  divided  by  ribs  and 
pui-lins  into  panels.  The  effect  is  shown  in 
a  firmly-drawn  ink  perspective.  The  external 
view  of  church,  shaded  in  Indian  ink,  is 
rather  laboured.  We  hope  to  illustrate  the 
design  shortly. 

"Bxperto   Crede,"   by  Mr.   H.   Eoumieu 
Gough,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  plans. 
The  church  is  well   grouped,  and  the  nave 
and    aisles    are    of    good    proportion.     The 
dimensions  given  are  the  following :  Nave, 
94ft.  Cin.  ;  choir  and  sanctuary,  44ft.  oin.  by 
23ft.  9in.  wide  ;  aisles,    10ft.  in  width ;   and 
there  are   five   bays  in   nave.     The   organ- 
gallery  is  placed  at  the  west  end,  and  there  is 
a  baptistery  at  the  south-west  corner ;  and 
next  it  the  tower  projects  independently  from 
the  south    aisle.     There  is  a  long  morning 
chapel,  40ft.  4in.  by  17ft.,  with   apsidal  end, 
with  a  lobby  entrance  at  end  of  south  aisle. 
The  clergy  vestry  is  next  the  sanctuary  on 
the  north  side,  with  a  door  communicating 
into  choir- vestry,    which   latter   has  an  in- 
dependent door  for    organist  and  choir,     A 
lobby  at  end  of  north  aisle  corresponds  with 
the  south  one.     The  sit»  plan  shows  that  the 
I  ■  author  has  duly  observed  the  orientation,  the 
■  axis  of  church  running  exactly  east  and  west, 
which  brings  the  building  across  the  corner 
between  the  two  roads.     Externally  the  style 
is  of  an  Early  English  character,  with  plain 
lancets  lighting  nave  and  chancel  clerestory, 
with  small  coupled  lancets  to  the  aisles.     At 
the  west  end  the  gable  is  pierced  by  three 
lancets.     The  tower  and  spire  are  of  dignified 
proportions  and  height,  with  corner  pinnacle" 
at  base  which  look  rather  heavy.     The  nave 
and    chancel     roof    is    unbroken    in    level 
[  .throughout,    which    gives     dignity    to    the 
•sanctuary  end.     The  plans   show   a   know- 
ledge-of  church  planning  and  ritual  arrange- 
^Jnent.     Internally  the  roof  is  of  timber,  with 
I  plaster  between   ribs   of   nave;    there   is   a 
I, metal  screen  between  nave  and  chancel,  and 
I -the  latter  has  a  close-boarded,  barrel-shaped 
roof.     The  drawings    indicate   stone  as  the 
material  throughout. 
,     _  ■  Lux  "  (Mr.  H.  0.  EUis)  shows  a  plan 
j  With  tower  rising  from  centre  of  west  end, 
lonmng  baptistery  below,  north   and  south 
aisles   with    porches.     The    chapel    projects 
from  south  aisle,  and  has  an  apsidal  termina- 
faon.     The  clergy  and  choir  vestries  are  on 
I  me  north  side    of    chancel.     An   elaborate 


coloured  perspective  shows  a  Late  Gothic 
treatment  with  flat  arches,  and  internally  the 
roof  over  nave  has  a  flat  panelled  wooden 
ceiling,  with  principals  forming  a  flatfish 
curved  rib  of  elliptical  shape,  springing  from 
wall  shafts,  the  spandrels  pierced  with  up- 
right cusped  openings.  The  drawings  are 
cleverly  executed.  "Early  English"  (Mr. 
J.  W.  ('ooksey)  shows  a  plan  correctly 
orientated,  as  in  the  design  of  "  Experto 
Crede."  The  author  adopts  passage-aisles, 
with  wide  nave  and  transepts,  the  south 
one  being  occupied  by  the  morning 
chapel,  with  apsidal  end.  The  authors 
west  elevation  is  somewhat  spoiled  by 
the  flat-topped  wings  which  terminate  the 
aisles,  which,  with  the  gable  in  the  centre,  is 
rather  uncommon.  A  tower  and  spire  pro- 
jects from  south  aisle.  There  is  a  very 
elaborate  and  artistically  coloured  interior, 
and  the  drawings  show  skilful  detail  and 
finish,  but  are  coloured  a  dark  muddy 
brown.  "  Experientia ''  (Messrs.  Newman 
and  Newman)  .also  adopt  passage  aisles  and 
wide  nave  ;  the  church  is  rather  too  long  in 
proportion.  The  building  is  of  red  brick  ; 
the  arches  are  abrupt,  and  the  spire  is  square 
in  plan  and  of  stooe,  springing  from  a  rather 
squat  tower ;  the  nave  roof  is  boarded,  and 
forms  a  flat  "  barrel "  shape  in  five  cants. 
'■  San  Esteban"  (Messrs.  Paine  and  Hide)  is 
the  motto  of  a  clever  set  of  drawings  and 
perspective  shaded  in  ink.  The  nave  is 
yift.  long,  of  six  bays  ;  a  baptistery  projects 
at  the  west  end.  and  the  tower  rises  outside  of 
south  aisle  and  forms  porch  ;  there  is  also  a 
north  porch  on  the  other  side.  There  is  an 
outside  entrance  to  choir  vestry,  which  is 
desirable,  and  the  chapel  is  placed  on  south 
side,  with  porch  at  end  of  south  aisle.  Two 
designs  are  submitted.  Design  B  is  of  red 
brick  and  slate,  and  has  a  lead  spire,  rather 
low ;  while  Design  A  represents  a  stone 
church  and  red-tile  roof. 

■'  St.  Stephen  "  (by  Mr.  W.  Gilbee  Scott, 
A.E.I.B.A.,  is  an  elaborate  and  carefully- 
executed  set  of  drawings,  with  a  plan 
intended  to  afford  a  large  congregational  area 
in  the  nave.  The  aisles  are  widened  out  like 
transepts  at  the  eastern  end  ;  there  are  pas- 
sage aisles  and  a  low  tower  and  spire  at  the 
west  end  of  south  aisle.  The  baptistery 
forms  a  low  gabled  story  at  the  west  end, 
and  includes  a  porch  at  north  side  which 
abuts  against  the  tower.  The  interior  shows 
an  arcade  of  segmental  arches,  with  clere- 
story over,  and  a  ribbed,  boarded  roof  of 
elliptical  shape  over  nave.  The  walls  are  of 
stone,  and  the  roof- covering  tile.  A  cleverly- 
tinted  perspective  shows  a  turret  or  large 
ventilator  over  the  nave  at  the  eastern  end. 
Although  there  is  ability,  the  details  are  un- 
satisfactory. 

"  Maltese  Cross  in  Circle,"  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Ellis,  is  a  very  ornate  design  in  a  florid  Late 
Gothic,  with  crocketed  spire  and  other  ornate 
details.  The  plan  shows  passage-aisles,  a 
squat-proportioned  chapel,  and  the  east  end  is 
not  well  adapted.  There  is  a  flat-timbered 
roof,  with  tie-beam  and  ornamental  braces. 
The  drawings  are  artistically  executed. 


ROYAL    IN'STITUTE    OF    BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  opening  meeting  for  the  new  session  of 
the  R  yal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
was  held  at  ti.  Conduit-street,  W.,  on  Monday 
evening,  when  there  was  an  overflowing  attend- 
ance, the  visi'ors  present  including  many  ladies. 
Upon  taking  his  seat,  the  President,  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  was  greeted  with  an  out- 
hurst  of  hearty  cheering. 

Mr.  Alexaxdkh  Gii.iham,  F.S.A.,  the  hon. 
secretary,  announced  the  deaths  of  several 
members,  including  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  Hon. 
Associate,  whose  imaginative  ability  and  skill  as 
an  architectural  draughtsman  displayed  the  results 
of  his  deep  researc'i  and  iutiaiate  knowledge  of 
English  and  Continental  architecture  of  the 
ilediajval  period  in  a  manner  that  had  given 
Qelight  to  architecis  during  the  past  two  genera- 
tions.    It  was  hoped  that  an  exhibition  of  his 


drawings  would  be  held  at  the  Institute.  Other 
rtcent  losses  by  death  had  been  those  of  Professor 
Vi.  II.  Corfield,  the  eminent  sanitarian,  Hon. 
Associate  ;  Jlr.  Herbert  Ford.  Fellow  ;  and  Messrs. 
Arthur  Edward  Bartlett  and  James  Martin  Brooks, 
Aseociates.  A  vote  of  condolence  with  the 
relatives  of  these  five  deceased  members  was 
passed  in  silence. 

THE    OPENING   ADDRESS 

was  then  read  by  the  President.  He  remarked 
that  as  regards  our  membership,  97  new  members 
have  been  elected  during  the  year,  and  we  have 
lost  55  by  death  or  resignation.  Of  our  new 
members  26  are  Fellows  and  71  Associates,  and, 
in  addition,  Jl?  Associates  have  been  elected  to 
the  rank  of  Fellow.  All  this,  the  President  con- 
tinued, is  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
does  not  go  nearly  far  enough  ;  and  we  must  not 
be  content  until  ihis  Institute  includes  among  its 
members  all  reputable  practising  architects,  cr. 
at  any  rate,  until  we  are  satisfied  that  we  havH 
thoroughly  investigated  and  removed,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  all  reasons  for  this  not  being  so.  One 
matter  concerning  the  affairs  of  this  Institute 
which  must  shortly  be  dealt  with  is  the  question  of 

THE    ELECTION'    OF    FELLOWS, 

which,  under  existing  rules,  era  hardly  be  said 
to  meet  the  views  of  anybody.  It  is  not  very 
satisfactory  to  the  Fellows  on  account  of  its  in - 
definiteness  and  uncertainty  ;  and  it  is  even  less 
so  to  Associates,  who,  not  unnaturally,  object  tc 
find  admission  to  Fellowship  less  difficult  that 
entrance  to  Associateship.  And  yet  it  is  by  ne 
means  easy  to  devise  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  evtryone  wishing 
to  join  the  Institute  must  do  so  ae  an  Associate 
but  under  our  charter  everyone  desirous  of  be- 
coming an  Associate  must  first  pass  an  examina 
tion,  while  there  are,  admittedly,  manj-  whom  wi 
should  like  to  join  us,  who,  from  their  age  oi 
standing,  or  want  of  leisure,  could  hardly  be 
asked  to  submit  themselves  to  the  examination 
qualifying  for  Associateship.  How  is  this  diffi- 
culty to  he  overcome ':  The  only  way  that  occurs 
to  me  is  to  do  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Asso- 
ciates; and  fix  a  date,  say  four  or  five  years  hence, 
after  which,  except  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, entrance  to  Fellowship  otherwise  than 
through  the  Associateship  is  absolutely  closed. 
The  tact  that  this  would  make  the  Fellowship 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  attain  would  increase 
its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  profession  and  the 
public,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  rather  attract 
than  discourage  membership.  It  was  distinctly 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Associateship,  and  I  believe 
would  prove  to  be  the  same  in  the  higher  grade. 
But,  if  this  were  done,  it  would  be  necessary, 
during  the  intervening  period,  to  open  the  doori 
to  the  Fellowship  wider  than  at  present,  so  that 
no  reputable  practising  architect  desiring  to  join 
us  should  be  debarred  from  doing  so.  This  is  a 
question  for  the  members  of  the  Institute  them 
selves  to  settle,  and  the  Council  would  be  glad  tc 
hear  a  full  expreasioa  of  opinion  on  a  subject 
that  must  affect  the  future  welfare  of  the  Institute. 

THE    A. A.    AXI)    THE    R.A.M. 

An  event  in  which  this  Institute  has  taken 
a  keen  interest  is  the  acquisition  of  a  per- 
manent home  by  the  Architectural  Association. 
It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  high  appreciation 
in  which  the  work  done  by  the  Architectural 
Association  is  h  Id  that  the  Architectural  Muaeum. 
buildings  and  their  contents  should  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  Assoc'ation  as  a  free  gift  by 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
museum,  accompanied  by  the  full  approval  of  all 
members  of  the  professicn.  But  the  Association 
have  a  serious  work  in  hand  to  adapt  the  premises 
to  their  present  and  future  requirements,  in- 
volving them  in  an  outlay  far  beyond  the  means 
at  present  at  their  dispoial.  Your  Cjuncil  fu!t 
sure  they  were  interpreting  your  desire  to  show 
the  interest  of  the  Institute  in  the  work,  and  h-ive 
voted  a  sum  of  £300  towards  the  building  fun  i. 
The  day-school  so  successfully  started  by  the 
Association  seems  destined  in  its  new  premisfs  t  • 
woik  almost  a  revolution  in  our  architectural 
education  (or  want  of  it)  ;  but  as  I  went  through 
the  spacious  courls  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
the  other  day,  with  their  full-size  mode's  of 
columns  and  entablatures,  together  with  examples 
of  Renaissance  and  Medi:i\dl  work,  I  said  Vi 
myself  :  the  Arcliitectural  Association  are  only  at 
the  commencement  of  their  work  ;  they  cannut 
stop,  hut  must  go  on,  and  when  they  have  cum- 
pleted  their  schools  must  complete  and  ex' end  iheir 
museuai,  and  we  oldtr  architects  must  take  cure 
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to  see  them  through  -with  it.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  the  Institute  for  many  years  to  lend 
this  room  to  the  Association  for  their  meetings, 
and  we  shall  miss  them  -when  they  go  ;  but  we 
hope  often  to  have  their  presence  amongst  U8,  for 
we  need  the  energy  and  initiative  of  the  younger 
men.  In  this  connection  I  may  briefly  refer  to 
the  question  of  our  own  premises,  mentioned  in 
my  last  address.  I  then  ventured  to  express  my 
own  opinion  that  this  question  of  premises, 
though  very  important,  could  hardly  be  considered 
an  immediately  pressing  one ;  and  the  question 
of  a  joint  building  has  now  been  solved  by  the 
gift  of  premises  to  the  Association.  At  the  same 
time,  your  Council  and  officers  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  matter,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  have 
some  proposals  to  lay  before  you  in  connection 
with  this  subject  later  in  the  3e.ssisn. 

CONDITIONS     or     CONTRACT. 

Another  event  must  be  noted — i.e.,  the  adoption 
and  issue  of  a  form  of  conditions  of  contract, 
which  has  been  accepted  both  by  the  Institute  of 
Builders  and  ourselves.  (It  is  some  indication  of 
the  importance  of  this  document,  and  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  some  of  an  architect's  work 
outside  his  art,  that  this  result  has  taken  some 
eight  years  to  arrive  at.)  This  contract,  while 
recognising  the  absolute  authority  of  the  architect 
over  the  workmanship  and  materials  used  on  the 
works,  has  defined,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
relative  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  client, 
the  architect,  and  the  contractor ;  and  though  it 
is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  that  any  docu- 
ment could  be  drawn  that  would  meet  every  case 
that  may  arise,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  of 
great  use  to  all  engaged  in  building  operations. 
The  last  Council  election  was  made  the  occasion 
of  bringing  before  us  again  very  prominently  the 
question  of 

THE    COMrvLSOKY  REGISTRATION  OF  AllCHITECTS. 

As  stated  in  a  circular  sent  round  to  members 
of  the  profession,  it  is  some  sixteen  years  since 
this  matter  was  first  formally  brought  forward 
and  a  bill  prepared  ;  but  in  realitj-  the  subject 
was  mooted  by  members  of  the  Institute  as  long 
ago  as  1854,  and  brought  up  in  subsequent  years, 
without,  however,  any  action  being  taken.  I 
mention  these  dates  to  show  that  inaction  on  the 
part  of  this  Institute  has  been  deliberate  and  in- 
tentional, and  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of 
due  consideration  of  so  important  a  matter.  For 
myself,  I  was  honorary  secretary  of  this  Institute 
from  1889  to  1892,  when  the  question  of  registra- 
tion was  brought  most  prominently  forward,  and 
thus  became  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  proposals  and  the  ai'guments  for  and  against 
them.  Those  arguments  appear  to  me  to  remain 
much  the  same  to-day,  on  both  sides,  as  they 
were  then.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  consider- 
able body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  proposal, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  mini- 
mise the  amount  of  it.  Then,  as  now,  there  was 
a  considerable  body  of  opinion  strongly  against 
it,  and  under  these  circumstances,  I  venture  to  say, 
the  thing  for  the  moment  is  outside  the  realm  of 
practical  politics ;  for  any  experienced  politician 
will  tell  you  that  Parliament  would  never  grant 
compulsorj'  powers  of  the  sort  proposed,  except  at 
the  general  request  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession interested,  and  at  present  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  profession  is  sharply  divided  on 
the  point.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  to  you  quite 
frankly,  as  your  President,  that  personally  I  am 
not  a  supporter  of  the  proposal  at  the  present 
time,  though  I  agree  that  the  large  body  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  it  cannot  and  must  not  be 
ignored.  Evils  there  undoubtedly  are,  which 
should  be  removed;  but,  personally,  I  would  try 
every  possible  alternative  before  applying  such 
drastic  remedies  as  those  proposed  by  this  com- 
pulsory registration,  which,  I  believe,  must  be 
repugnant  to  every  artist,  whether  a  supporter 
of  the  proposal  or  not. 

ARCHITECTURAL    EDVCATION    A    FORWARD 
MOVEMENT. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  you  will  probably  all 
remember,  told  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London  at 
one  of  our  dinners,  of  an  Oxford  Don  leaning 
over  a  wall  and  watching  two  undergraduates 
trying  to  induce  a  tortoise  to  put  his  head  out  of 
his  shell  by  holding  out  some  tempting  bait,  but 
without  result ;  and  at  last  the  Don  quietly  say- 
ing to  those  undergraduates,  "  Don't  you  think, 
gentlemen,  you  had  better  fry  the  other  end  ;-■  " 
And  I  would  venture  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen, 
don't  you  think  we  had  better  try  the  other  end  r 


If,  as  I  think,   there  is  no  probability  of  getting 
what  we  all  want — a  higher  appreciation  of  archi- 
tecture— by  legislation  at  the  present  time,  would 
it  not  be  belter  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  gain  the 
same  results  by  raising  the  standard  of  architec- 
ture   amongst    ourselves,    by    encouraging    the 
higher  education  of  our  young  men,  so  that  in 
time  superior  attainments  may  make  membership 
of  this  Institute  a  recognised  qualification  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  already 
to  a  great  extent,  not  only  at  home  but  in  the 
colonies  also  i     Professor  Kerr,  in  a  very  inter- 
esting address  on  registration,   said  it  was  open 
to  question  whether,   when  this  Institute  started 
standing  committees  on   Art,   Literature,  Prac- 
tice, .-md  Science,  it  should  not  have  added  a  fifth 
on  Education  ;  and  I  think  he  was  right.  Educa- 
tion is  everywhere  the  cry,  and  if  this  Institute 
is  to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  architectural 
education ,  it  will  be  necessarj-  to  depart,  to  some 
extent,  from   the   position   it  has  taken  in  this 
matter  up  to  the  present  time.    Up  to  the  present 
we  have  been  satisfied,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  by 
endeavouring  to  suggest  a  standard  of  architec- 
tural education  by   means  of  our  examinations, 
leaving  the  preparation  and  education  of  students 
to  others.     During  the  last  session  your  Council 
had  laid  before  them    for    their    consideration 
certain  draft  proposals  on  architectural  educa- 
tion, drawn  up  by  a  body  of  well-known  archi- 
tects interested  in  this  question,   though  not  at 
present  members  of  this  Institute,  including  such 
well-known  names  as  Mr.   Reginald   Blomfield, 
Professor  Lethaby,  Mr.  Mervyn  Macartney,  and 
Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo.     The.je  proposals   set  forth 
the  proposition  that  neither  th«  system  of  articled 
pupilage,  nor  the  training  in  polytechnics  and 
art  schools,  had  proved  satisfactory,  and  that  a 
combination  of  the   two   systems  was  desirable  ; 
that  architectural  education    at    present   su  fliers 
from  want  of  organisation,  and  should  be  taken 
up  by  a  representative  body  of  architects — such 
as  this  institute — which  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
public  and    profession    as    authoritative.      The 
proposals   suggested     a    preliminary     course    of 
training   in   schools  and  workshops,  and  a  sub- 
sequent course  in  the  office  of  a  practising  archi- 
tect, an  endeavour  being  made  to  co-ordinate  and 
bring    into     line    existing    institutions    by   the 
adoption,  in  conjunction  with  these  institutions, 
of  a  uniform  system  with  a  central  body  such  as 
this  Institute  at  the  head.      This,  omitting   all 
details,  which  are,  of  course,   important,  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  proposals,  and  commended  itself 
to  the  Couucil  as  not  only  a  desirable  proposal, 
but   also   an   eminently    practicable    one.      The 
Council  having  ascertained  that  the   authors  of 
these    proposals  would  be   willing  to  assist  the 
Institute   in   working   them   out,  by  appointing 
some  of  their  number  to  act  on  a  committee,  the 
C'ouncU  have  appointed  an  education  committee  : 
and   amongst   them   outside    the    Institute    who 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  our  delibera- 
tions are  Sir  Arthur  Riicker,  Principal  of  London 
University  ;  Mr.  T.  Ci.  Jackson,  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Academy ;    Mr.  Sidney  AVebb,  L.C.C. ; 
Professor  Perry,  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys  ;  while  the  authors  of  the 
draft  proposals  nominated  Sir.  Reginald  Blom- 
field,  Professor  Lethaby,  Mr.   Halsey  Ricardo, 
and  Mr.   Macartney.     This  committee  has  met 
and  discussed  the  matter,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
sub-committee,  has   drawn    up    and  adopted  a 
report  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Council,  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  in  a  position 
to  bring  it  before  you,  though  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  so  early  in  the  course  of  the  present  session. 
We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  various  teaching 
bodies  in  London  in  the  scheme,  and  in  course  of 
time  to  extend  our  operations  to  the  chief  cities 
of  the  kingdom.     We  also  hope  to  constitute  a 
board  of  architectural  education,  bringing  upon 
it   distinguished  men  in'erested  in  the  subject, 
whether  members  cf  the  Institute  or  not,  its  main 
duties  being  those  of  an  advisory  board  on  the 
courses   of   architectural    studies   in   the   various 
schools  and  their  examinations.     -\-s  the  scheme 
develops  we  hope  to  have  the  assistance  of  our 
allied  societies,   and   to   ofier   facilities   to   their 
members  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  these 
improved  methods  of  education  ;    and    first  and 
foremost  we  hope  to  unite  in  one  great  effort  for 
the  improvement  of  the  education  of  our  younger 
brethren,  and  give   them    advantages  we  sorely 
miss  ourselves. 

The  President  then  reviewed  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  and  architectural  events  of  the 
year,  and  proceeded  to  dis.uss 


G0\'KUNMENT  CONTROL  OVER  I'l'HLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN    AMERICA    AXl)    FRANCE. 

The  visit  of  Mr,  McKim  last  summer  naturally 
brought  into    prominence   American  practice  in 
matters  connected  with  our   art,   and  especially 
with  the  control  exercised  in  America  over  public 
improvements,  and  he  left  in  our  library  a  book 
containing  a  report  which  deals  with  the  improve- 
ment of  Washington  by  laying  it  out  on  a  large 
and  comprehensive  scale.     I  commend  a  study  of 
this  book  to  all  interested  (and  what  architect  is 
not)  in  the  laying-out  and  improvement  of  our 
great  cities.     This    book    recounts  how  a  small 
body  of  experts  were  appointed  to   prepare  and 
submit  a  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
entire  Park  system  of  the  district.     This  com- 
mittee, I  understand,   virtually    put   aside  their 
large  and  profitable  private   work   for  nearly  a 
year,  and  devoted  their  time  and  experience  to 
the  service  of  the  nation,  a  sacrifice  made  without 
any  pecuniary  reward.     The  committee  consisted 
of  two  architects — Mr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  McKim 
— a  leading  sculptor,  Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  and  Mr. 
Olmsted,  whose  name  is  identified  with  what  is 
best  in  garden  architecture  in  America.     For  the 
proceedings  of  this  committee  I  must  refer  you  to 
their  report,  merely  stating  here  that  a  short  tour 
to  the  principal   capitals   of   Europe  was  made, 
and  then  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  laying- 
out    of    Washington    was    produced,    and    laid 
down     on     the     noblest     and     grandest     lines, 
fully     illustrated     by     drawings     and    models. 
The"  committee   describe  the  realisation  of  the 
scheme    as    a    stupendous    task,    much    greater 
than  any  one  generation  can  hope  to  accomplish  ; 
but  they  add  that  the  hearty  and  intelligent  co- 
operation with  which  the  plans  have  been  received 
by  the  officers  of  the  Government,  the  committees 
of  Congress,  and  the  public  generally,  makes  it 
practically  certain   that  the  development  of  the 
national  capital  will  be  prosecuted  on  the  lines 
proposed.     Since   this   was  written  a  large    sum 
has  been  voted,  which  wiU  enable  a  substantial 
start  to  be  made.     Again,  at  our  annual  dinner 
I  ventured  to   give   some   particulars  of  a  com- 
mission   appointed    under    the   Charter  of  New,.. 
York,  composed  of  experts,  who  also  act  withou™ 
fee,  to   advise   in  all  art  matters   in  connection? 
with  New  York.     This  is  carrying  out  to  some 
extent  the  more  complete  system  in  existence  in 
France,  where  the  care  of  all  public  buildings  in 
Paris  is  intrusted  to  (1)  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts;  (2)   the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Worship  :   (3)  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine  ;  and  (4)  the  Prefect  of  Police.     Each 
of  these  ministers  is  advised  by  a  council,  mainly 
formed  of  architects  of  distinction.     The  duties 
and  constitution  of  these  councils  are  very  f uli^ 
set  out  in  a  book  by  our  late  secretary,  WiUiaii 
H.    White,     entitled     Architecture     and    Fiiblh 
Siilldiiif/s,  published   in  1884,  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of   most  interesting   information  on 
this   subject.     It   is   under   this   direction  that 
Paris  as  we  see  it  to-day  has  been  produced,  and 
the   same   system  is  followed    aO    over  Franco, 
As  the  author  says:  "None,  having  an  under- 
standing of  these    matters,  can    traverse    Paris 
without  feeling  that  the  authority  which  initiates 
and  controls  the  great  works  of  architecture  in 
that  capital  is  a  real  and  competent  authority, 
to   which  the    State    tuins    for   guidance   and 
on  whose  judgment  the  Parisians  rely."     Every 
public  building    throughout    France,   great  or 
small,    has   an    architect   attached    to   it,    and, 
where   necessary,    an    assistant   architect,    who, 
commencing     in     some     humble    capacity    at 
the   Council  of   Civil  Buildings,  in  due  time  is 
admitted  as  assistant  to  this  Board,  or  Council, 
which  gives  him  right  of  presentation  to  a  public 
building  in  course  of  construction,  as  subordinate 
to  the  architect  who  is  carrying  it  out,  spends  his 
days  on  the  works,  and  may  rise,  if  he  conducts 
himself   weU,  to   be  assistant   architect   or  joint 
architect  to  a  building,  and  ultimately  architect- 
in-chief.     In  course  of  time  he  is  summoned  to 
take  the  place  of  councillor  on  one  of  the  various 
Boards,    and   ultimately   the   Academy   of   Fine 
Arts,  who  educated  him,  will  hear  of  him  again, 
and  finaUy  elect  him  to  their  body.     Thus  the 
State  not  only  assists  in  providing  an  efficient 
system  of  architectural  education,  but  also  pro- 
vides   itself    with   an    efficient   body   of  trained 
architects  to  undertake  its  public  buUdings,  aU 
working   on  a  well-defined    tradition,    and  pro- 
ducing works  of  great  excellence,  which  we  cannot 
but  admire.     I  do  not  propose  to  compare  these 
systems  with  the  course  adopted  in  this  country, 
partly  because  you  are  all  well  aware  what  that 
is,  and  also  because  I  am  afraid  the  comparison 
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could  hardly  be  in  favour  of  this  country.  Xot 
that  I  mean  for  a  moment  that  the  French 
system  in  its  entirety  would  be  suitable  here  :  it 
teods  no  doubt  to  a  loss  of  individuality,  which 
■would  hardly  be  tolerated  here,  for  though  we 
talk  a  good  deal  of  working  on  traditional  lines, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  we  have  yet  learnt  the 
lesson  of  sinking  our  own  individuality  sufficiently 
to  do  so. 

WANTED,  AX  JiWLF,  01'  PUBLIC  liUILDIXGS. 

I  hare  mentioned  these  systems  in  force  in 
France  and  America  to  draw  attention  once  more, 
as  I  ventured  to  do  last  year,  to  the  pressing  need 
there  seems  to  be  in  Great  Britain,  and  which,  I 
think,  most  of  us  feel,  for  some  authority  to  whom 
schemes  of  public  improvements  should  be  sub- 
L  mitted,  not  necessarily  for  sanction,  but  for  con 
sultation  and  advice.  The  work  could  hardly  be 
intrusted  to  any  single  individual,  but  there 
would  surely  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  men  of 
skill,  taste,  and  authority  enough,  and  with 
patriotism  enough,  to  form  such  a  commission 
as  that  established  in  Xew  York,  and  on  the 
same  terms,  if  asked  to  do  so  by  His  Majesty's 
(jovernment.  The  public  are  singularly  apathetic 
in  the  matter.  AVe  have  so  long  preached  to  them 
the  beauty  of  old  work  that  they  hare  apparently 
taken  our  view  and  regard  modem  work  with 
comparative  indifference.  They  resent,  and  no 
doubt  in  many  eases  rightly,  the  least  inter- 
ference with  ancient  buildings,  but  treat  with 
unconcern  the  Tast  modem  changes  now  taking 
place  in  our  cities. 

THE    STUDY    OF    THE    PAST, 

invaluable  to  the  student,  delightful  for  instruc- 
tion, and  refreshment  to  all  of  us,  must  not  take 
the  place — for  us  at  least — of  the  all-absorbing 
present  and  future.     Last  century  was  spent  by 
us  in  research  and  retrospection  ;  let  us  now  show 
the  result  of  our  studies  and  spend  this  one  in 
action  and  progress.     Let  us  see  that  our  build- 
ings are  beautiful,  as  beautiful  as  we  can  make 
them,  and  with  a  beauty  that  tells  of  our  time — 
not  original,  perhaps,  but  at  least  distinctive  ;  let 
us  see  that  they  meet    the    present   complicated 
requirements,  that  they  are  well  placed  for  sun 
and  air,  cheerful,  wholesome,   gladdening  ;  that 
we  put    something  of    ourselves  in.to  them,    in 
irder  that  they  may  give  out  something  to  others, 
ind  let  us  remember   how  great  a  responsibility 
tests  upon  us  architects  in  our  work.     Ruskin, 
addressing  the    Architectural  Association,    once 
said  :   "  What  a  peculiar  importance  and  responsi- 
bility are  attached  to  your  work  when  you  con- 
iider  its  permanence  and  the  multitudes  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.     'We  frequently  are  led  by  wise 
Jeople  lo  consider  what  responsibility  may  some- 
Jmes  attach  to  words  which  yet,  the  chance  is, 
mil  be  heard  by  few  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
.eard.     But  none  of  your  words  will  be  heard  by 
:ew  and  none  wOl  be   forgotten  for  five  or  six 
inndred  years,  if  you  build  well.     You  will  talk 
»  all  who  pass  by ;  ....  all  those  little  sym- 
^Tathies,   those  freaks  of    fancy,   those   jests  in 
itone,  will   occupy  mind   after   mind   of   utterly 
lUntleEs   multitudes    long  after   you  are  gone  ; 
'ou  have,  not  like  authors,  to  plead  for  a  hearing 
ir  to  fear  oblivion.     Do  but  build  large  enough 
ind  carve  boldly  enough,  and  all  the  world  will 
lear  you  :  they  cannot  choose  but  look."     Let 
18,  then,  resolve  that  we  will  go  straight  forward, 
idding  our  little  someting  to  the  great  story  of 
ur  noble  art. 


Guesta  of  the  ages  at  to-morrow'a  door, 
Why  shrink  we  !    The  long  track  behind  us  lies. 
The  lamps  gleam,  and  the  music  throbs  before 
Bidding  us  enter  ;  and  I  count  him  wise 
"Who  loves  so  well  man's  noble  memories  : 
He  needs  must  love  man's  nobler  hopes  yet  more. 
^^LoRD    AVixDsoR,    the   First   Commissioner  of 
(''orks,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
ent  fur  his  remarkable  and  suggestive  address, 
bserved   that   Mr.  Aston  Webb  had  dealt  with 
itters  which  did  not  affect  that  Institute  alone, 
nt  very,  deeply  affected  the  welfare  and  amenity 
'  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  who  had 
own  share  and  interest  in  the  architectural 
^ipearance  of  our  great  towns  and  cities.     With 
aerence    to  the  advantages   and   importance  of 
jring  some  recognised  body  of  competent  per.^ons 
no  would  advise  those  responsible  fur  obtaining 
^aigns  for  great  public  buildings  in  this  country, 
!  did  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  artists 
ho  were  foremost  in  all  branches  in  this  country 
onld  not  hesitate  to  give  their  services  to  the 
■ate  for  such  honourable  work,  and  there  were 
w  of  them  who  could  doubt  that  London  in  the 
M  had  suffered  terribly  from  the  want  of  a  broad 
ew  of  what  the  designs  should  be  which  should 
gnlate   the    chief    architectural    works    which 


should  make  the  Metropolis  a  magnificent  city. 
The   instances     of    what     was    being    done    at 
Washington   by    the  foremost    architects   of  the 
United  States,   who  were  gladly  giving  up  their 
time  and  abilities  to  help  the  Government  in  a 
great  work  without  applying   to  the  treasury  for 
any   expenditure   in     aid,    was   a  very  practical 
illustration  of  what  could  and  should  be  done.  He 
expressed  his  absolute  sympathy  and  concurrence 
with  the  words  of  the  President  when  he  hoped 
that  an  advisory  body  of  competent  persons  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  laying  out  on  a  large  scale  of 
the   streets   and    buildings    of   London.      It  the 
views  of  the  President  were  those  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  he  should  gladly  undertake  to  lay 
them  before  the    Government,    and    whether  it 
might  be  possible  that  anything  would  be  done  or 
not  for   some  time  at  least,    no  time  would  be 
lost  in    having  them  fully  considered.     London 
had     suffered     terribly     in  the    past    from    the 
lack  of  a  broad  view  of  what  the  designs  should 
be  which  should  regulate  the  chief  architectural 
works,  and  make  our  great  Metropolis  magnifi- 
cent.     Surely  all  felt  now  that  if  the  designs 
and  the  plans    for  dealing  with  AVhitehall  had 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  Public  Offices  been 
laid  out  on  broad  lines  with  a  really  fine  scheme, 
a  most  magnificent    approach  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  would  have  been  secured.     The  blame 
surely  did  not  rest  upon  the  architects  employed, 
but  upon  those  who  employed  them.    As  regards 
the  trees  planted  in  London  along  the  streets,  his 
personal  opinion  was    that  we  were  rather   too 
much  afri.id  to  prune  down.      lie  had  seen  from 
letters  in  the  newspapers  that  there  was  an  idea 
that  His  Majesty's  Office  of  Works  were  going  to 
make  a  new  road  right  across  the  Green  Park. 
That  would  be  a  very  important  new  work,  which 
could  not  be  done  until  it  had  been  sufficiently 
considered,  and  which  would  not  be  done  sur- 
reptitiously.    So  far  as  he  knew  there  was  no 
intention — certainly  not  in  connection  with  the 
late  Queen's  Jlemorial — of   cutting  a  new  road 
across  the  Green  Park. 

Mil.  Hen-uv  T.  Hare,   President  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
remarking  that    the  address    had  been  concise, 
clever,    and   instructive.      Into   the   question   of 
registration,  which  had  been  dealt  with  most  ex- 
haustively,   and    which  was  still  a  burning  one 
among  architects,   he  did  not  propose  to  enter. 
Strong  arguments  had  been  advanced  against  the 
Registration  Bill,  but  there  cDuld  be  no  doubt  that 
the   state   of    affairs   which   had    awakened    this 
agitation  for  registration  was  a  lamentable  one, 
and,   personally,    he   felt   much   sympathy  with 
those  who  had  promoted  the  Bill,  although  he 
was  not  in  entire  accord  with  that  measure.     The 
most  important  topic  broached  was  the  question  of 
the  control  of  the  design  of  public  buildings — one 
of  the  most  serious  questions  in  all  large  cities. 
It  was  highly  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  had  accepted  and  endorsed 
the  proposal ;  and  he  was  glad  that  a  man  of  such 
broad  and  sympathetic  feelings   towards   art   as 
Lord   Windsor  should  have  been  placed  at  the 
head    of    that    department.     No    one   who   had 
travelled  much  could  fail  to  realise  the  different 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  architectural 
art  in  this  country  as  compared  with  that  mani- 
fested   in    France,    Germany,   and    the  L'nited 
States.     A  broad-minded  scheme  of  improvement 
was,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  remunerative,  as 
Paris  had  proved  during  the  past  generation.     As 
theirmost  distinguished  Past-President,Mr.  Aston 
Webb's  sympathetic  allusions  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  Architectural  Association  must   be 
highly  gratifying  to  all  its  members.     The  Insti- 
tute and  Association  had  for  years  been  drawing 
into  more  intimate  relations   the   one   with  the 
other,   and  it  was  possible  that  the  A.A.  day- 
school,    under   the   new   conditions,  might  ulti- 
mately supersede  the  present  pupilage  system. 

Mr.  Regixald  Blomfield  supported  the  vote 
of  thanks,  remarking  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Hare  that  the  control  of  public  buildings  was 
the  most  important  topic  of  the  day,  but  the 
education  of  the  young  architect.  The  day-school 
system,  so  successfully  instituted  by  the  As>ocia- 
tion,  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  the  training 
of  the  student  in  an  architectural  workshop,  or 
rather  laboratory,  so  that  the  future  architect 
should  understand  the  capabilities  of  the  materials 
he  was  to  specify,  and  be  given  opportunities  for 
rtrsearch  into  constructive  problems,  a  point  that 
had  been  practically  disregarded  since  the  days  of 
Wren. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  was  brieflj'  acknowledged  by  the  President. 


REINFORCED   CONCRETE. 

A  NOVEL  mode  of  reinforcing  concrete  beams, 
lintels,  and  window-heads  is  described  by 
Mr.  Julius  Kahn,   C.E.,   Assoc.M.Am.Soc.C.E. 
The  author  speaks  of  the  value  of  vertical  rein- 
forcement for  beams,  as  we  find  it  introduced   in 
the   Hennebique   system.     This  is  evident  from 
the  failure  by  shearing  at  the  ends.     The  writer 
has  made  several  tests  on  beams  reinforced  with 
plain    and   deformed   rods   on    the   bottom,   and 
without  exception,  all  such  beams,  when  tested 
to   destruction    under   uniform     loading,    failed 
by  vertical  or  longitudinal  shear  in   the  manner 
pointed  out  by  Captain  John    S.    SeweU.     The 
article  to  which  we  refer,  printed  in  the  liiujuicer- 
iiiij  Record,  has   diagrams  showing  lines  of  tensile 
stress,  which  is  one  of  variable  curvature  from 
bottom  of  beam  to  the  top — a  theory  advanced  by 
the  late  Professor  Rankine.     Diagrams  are  given 
showing  the  truss  action   in  a  beam,  flat  arch  and 
lintel,  and  the  method  of  introducing  the  steel  rods. 
These  lines  of  tensile  stress  indicate- the  principle 
of  reinforcing  the  beam.  Being  weak  in  tension,  a 
concrete  beam  would  open  at  right  angles  to  these 
lines,  which   had   actually   occurred  in  the  tests. 
The  stirrups  introduced  by  some  engineers  are 
very  useful,  as  they  cross  the  lines  of  rupture  at 
an  angle,  and  tend  to  hold  the  material  together. 
They  should,  however,  be  placed  on  a  beam  in 
a  direction  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  so  as  to  lie 
close  along  the  line  of  principal  tensile  stress,  for 
they  then  cut  the  line  of  rupture  at  right  angles, 
and  therefore  assist  to  hold  together  the  concrete 
where  it  has  a  tendency  to  open.     The  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  type  of    reinforcement 
are  stited  : — (1)  "Concrete  should  be  reinforced 
in  a  vertical  plane  as  well  as  a  horizontal  one  ; 
(2)  the  reinforcement  should  be  inclined  to  the 
vertical  preferably,  with  varying  upward  curva- 
ture approximating  the  line  of  principal  tensile 
stress  ;   (3)  the  metal  should  be  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to    the    strains    existing    at    any  place ; 
(4)  the  shear  members  should  be  rigidly  connected 
to  the  horizontal  reinforcement  steel.     The  author 
has  tried  to  accomplish  these  results  by  tiking  a 
bar  of  square   cross   section,   placed  diagonaUy,. 
and  shearing  upwards  into  an  inclined  position, 
the    web    on    both    sides    of    the    main    bar 
thereby   forms   substantially  the    tension   mem- 
bers   of     the     Pratt     truss.      When    such     a 
member    is    imbedded     in    a    body   of    concrete 
the  latter  unites  firmly  with  the  steel,   and  the 
combination  of    the  two   forms  a  trussed  beam 
wherein  the  tensional  members  are  of  steel,  and 
the  missing  compression  members  supplanted  by 
the  concrete."     But  we  leave  the  reader  to  study 
Mr.  Julius  Kahn's  remarks.     One  sentence  may 
be  quoted  as  conveying  the  principle  in  a  practical 
manner : — "  As  soon  as  a  load  is  applied  on  top  of 
the  beam,  the  concrete  tends  to  arch  itself,  and  a 
series  of  internal  arches  immediately  set  them- 
selves np  within  the  material,   each  arch  finding 
its  abutment  in  a  set  of  prongs,  for  which  the 
bottom  chord  acts  as  a  tie.     The  prongs  receive 
the  weight,  and  carry  it  upwards,  distributing  it 
on  the  other  arches  of  larger  span,  the  horizontal 
reinforcement   serving   as    a    common    tensional 
member."  This  tensional  member  may  practically 
be  placed  outside  the  concrete,  the  strain  it  receives 
being  largely  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
inclined    members.     Several    photo,  illustrations 
show    the  trussed    beams    for    testing    and  the 
failure  of  concrete-steel  beams,  with  longitudinal 
rods  only  and  trussed  in  the  way  described.     The 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  all  engineers 
and  architects    engaged    in   reinforced  concrete. 
The  theory  is  the  same    as   that  involved  in  a 
trussed  beam,  and  the  introduction  of  steel  bars 
to  take  the  stresses  which  theory  has  propounded 
will  enable  the  architect  to  design  forms  of  con- 
crete capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads.     We  are 
yet  only  at  the  threshold  of  this  mode  of  con- 
struction, though  the  principles  are  clear. 


THE  BACTERIAL  TREATMENT  OF 
SEWAGE. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held 
at  the  Royal  I'nited  Service  Institution, 
Whitehall,  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  2,  1903, 
Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber,  President,  in  the  chaif,  a 
paper  was  read  on  "The  Bacterial  Treatmer.t  of 
Sewage,"  by  Mr.  George  Thudichum,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.,  and  of  which  thefoUowing  is  an  abstract : 
The  author  prefaced  his  remarks  by  stating 
that  the  extensive  experiments  which  had  been 
carried  out  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  year.S' 
by  various  authorities   had  yielded  results  very 
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gratifying  to  those  who  had  first  introduced 
bacterial  methods.  The  principle  that  sewage 
could,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  be  purified 
by  biological  means  alone  had  now  found  prac- 
tically universal  acceptance,  that  being  indorsed 
by  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
now  sitting.  He  pointed  out  that,  that  being  so, 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  to  argue  as  to 
principle,  but  the  best  methods  of  application 
might  still  be  discussed  with  advantage.  The 
twomain  points  which  were  still  being  argued  were 
(1)  the  relative  merits  of  the  anaerobic  or  septic, 
as  compared  with  the  aerobic,  or  coarse-grain  con- 
tact system  ;  and  (2)  the  various  ways  of  applying 
the  effluent,  from  the  preliminary  treatment  to  the 
finishing  filters. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  first 
point,  and  after  setting  out  the  arguments 
pro  and  Clin,  at  some  bngth  he  finally  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  anaerobic  process 
was  more  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
nature,  and,  moreover,  possessed  certain  specific 
ad\antage8  over  its  rival,  such  as  the  averaging  of 
the  sewage  flow,  the  greater  ease  with  which 
regular  periodic  working  of  the  filters  could  be 
obtained,  the  absence  of  trouble  from  loss  of  water 
I  apacity  through  deposition  of  solids,  and  the 
easier  and  cheaper  cleansing,  if  necessary.  The 
necessity  for  covering  a  septic  tank  was  then 
dealt  with,  the  author  stating  that  he  thought  it 
desirable,  since  it  prevented  disturbance  of  the 
bacterially-active  scum,  avoided  risk  of  nuisance, 
and  enabled  use  to  be  made  of  the  gaees  evolved 
during  the  putrefactive  process,  as  was  actually 
done  at  Exeter.  As  regarded  the  question  of  the 
best  method  of  applying  the  primary  effluent  to 
the  secondary  beds,  the  author  hesitated  to  express 
an  opinion,  since  excellent  results  had  been  ob- 
tained by  either  method,  and  the  evidence  avail- 
able was  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable  a  definite 
verdict  to  be  arrived  at. 

The  author  then  discussed  the  question  of  sea 
outfalls,  and  the  possibilities  of  pollution  of  shell- 
fish by  sewage  or  sewage  effluent.  He  thought 
that  in  some  cases  the  standard  demanded 
was  too  high,  and  suggested  that  reasonable 
safety  was  all  that  should  be  asked  for,  since 
absolute  safety  was  practically  unattainable.  The 
author  concluded  by  pointing  out  how  the  present 
methods  of  sewage  treatment  had  been  gradually 
built  up,  tracing  the  growth  of  the  so-called 
Sutton  system  from  its  early  commencement  to 
its  maturity. 


SEWAGE    DISPOSAL    AT    OSBORNE. 

THE  progress  which  sanitary  science  has  made 
during  the  past  half-century  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  contrast  between  the  drainage 
arrangements  which  were  in  use  at  Osborne  down 
to  a  few  months  ago,  and  those  which  have  been 
installed  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Xaval  College,  which  was  opened  by 
the  King  in  August.  The  late  Prince  Consort  did 
much  to  draw  attention  to  the  need  for  proper 
means  of  dealing  with  sewage,  and  it  is  certain 
that  on  the  building  of  the  Rojal  residence  at 
Usbome  (close  on  sixly  years  ago),  the  drainage 
of  the  house  received  its  due  share  of  attention  at 
his  hands.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  latest  development  of  sauitar)-  science 
at  that  time.  It  is  hard  for  the  drainage  engineer, 
^mid  the  profusion  of  excellent  sanitary  appli- 
ances at  his  command  to-day,  to  realise  under  what 
conditions  his  predecessors  had  to  work  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1S45.  In  those  days,  be  it  remembered, 
stoneware  pipes  were  not  known.  The  main 
outfall  drain,  by  which  down  to  the  last  month 
the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  Osborne  was  carried 
x>ff,  is  an  ISin.  barrel  built  of  common  bricks.  It 
is  comforting  to  reflect  that  the  gradients  were 
good,  ^nd  that  the  outfall  drain  was  effectually 
trapped  off  from  those  around  the  house.  The 
sewage  was  originally  discharged  into  the  sea, 
but  was  subsequently  intercepted  and  diverted  by 
a  pipe-drain  into  what  was  known  as  the 
"manure  tank."  This  tank  consisted  of  three 
compartments,  built  end  to  end,  each  being  loft, 
long  and  6ft.  wide,  and  containing  two  tiers  of 
wooden  gratings,  on  which  a  layer  of  sandy  soil 
was  spread.  I'he  sewage  was  admitted  at  the 
bottom  through  a  9in.  pipe,  and  rose  successively 
through  the  three  compartments,  in  which  the 
solid  matter  was  retained.  The  clear  water  rising 
to  the  top  of  the  tank  was  carried  off  by  a  jipe 
which  ran  on  a  contour  around  the  hill,  and 
eventually  foutd  its  way  to  the  surface  through 
a  series  of  "weep"  pipes.  This  system,  with 
Blight  variations,  is   in  use   to-day  at  scores  of 


mansions  throughout  the  country,  and  previous 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  a  country 
gentleman  had  no  better  means  at  his  command 
for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  his  house.  The 
works  appear  to  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
time  fairly,  the  long  absences  of  the  Couit  from 
()sbome  having  afforded  tie  land  the  rest  which 
it  needed  between  successive   dosings  with  the 


sewage. 
Such 


was  the  state  of  things    down  to  the 


S,  <tJr  i/re^t 


drainage  of  the  College  and  the  overhaulint 
of  the  drains  of  the  house  being  entrustec 
to  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  of  Lambeth 
S.E.  The  work  of  construction  was  pnii 
in  hand  towards  the  middle  of  June,  under  th( 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Rivera,  M.Inst.C.E.,  chieli 
engineer  of  His  Majesty's  Office  of  Works.  Thf, 
Septic  Tank  Company's  operations  commencec! 
at  the  intercepting  chamber  immediately  in  from 
of  the  house  at  the  head  of  the  brick-barrel  abovi 
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spring  of  the  present  year,  when,  in  view  of  the 
large  addition  which  the  College  was  expected  to 
make  to  the  resident  population.  His  Majesty's 
Office  of  Works  decided  to  lay  down  an  up-to- 
date  system  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  Septic  Tank  Company,  of 
Xo.  1,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  was 
accordingly  called  in  to  deal  with  the  sewage,  the 


referred  to.  From  this  point  a  new  Gin.  sew- 
•with  gradients  of  1  in  75,  1  in  34,  and  1  in  2^ 
was  laid  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  * 
position  chosen  for  the  purification  works.  T 
sewage  is  thus  carried  out  of  the  valky  rimnm 
down  from  the  house  to  the  sea  into  anothersma. 
valley  to  the  north  thereof,  the  site  occupied  b 
the  installation  being  close  to  the  southern  margi 
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of  the  Per  Wood,  about  400yd3.  above  high-wa'cr 
mark. 

The  purification  works,  which  are  shown  in  the 
accompanjing  plan,  comprise  a  covered  septic 
lai  k  and  tour  aerating  bacterial  filters,  all  built 
in  (oncrele,  and  a  single  low-level  filter  formed 
in  (he  giound.  They  are  designed  to  serve  550 
people,  and  to  deal  with  a  wet-weather  flow  of 
33,U00  gnllons  per  day.  As  is  usual  in  the  Septic 
Taok  Coinpiny's  installations,  storm  flows  exceed- 
ing this  rate,  but  of  short  duration,  will  be 
wholly  dealt  with  in  the  purification  works  ;  but 


.AUTOMATIC  ALTERNATING  GEAR. 


in  case  of  a  continued  heavy  downpour  the  sur- 
plus will  escape  over  a  fixed  weir.  The  main  out- 
fall sewer  discharges  into  the  grit  chamber,  which 
iiSlt.  long  by  3tt.  wide  and  3£t.  deep.  From 
this  chamber,  the  sewage,  which  is  not  screened 
m  any  way,  passes  through  two  special  submerged 


inlets  into  the  septic  tank,  which  is  55£t.  long  by 
10ft.  wide,  and  6ft.  in  average  depth  below  tie 
spiirging  of  the  roof  arch.  The  efiluent  is  with- 
drawn by  a  submerged  slotted  pipe  into  the 
efliuent-chamber,  from  which,  ample  fall  being 
available,  it  passes  over  an  aerator  on  its  way  to 
the  high-level  filters.  Each  of  these  is  22ft. 
long  by  16ft.  wide,  and  is  filled  to  a  depth  of  4ft. 
wi'h  furnace  clinkar  broken  to  gauge  and  frted 
of  dust.  They  are  filled  atd  emptied  in  the 
original  Exeter  cycle,  each  filter  in  turn  re- 
maining full  while  the  next  is  beirg  filled.  The 
work  is  automatically  controlled  by  the  company's 
central  basin  gear,  which,  as  shown  by  ihe 
photograph,  is  entirely  self-contained,  and  there- 
fore beyond  the  possibility  of  derangement  by 
errt  rs  in  setting  the  various  parts. 

.\s  the  efiluent  from  the  purifiiation  works 
will  during  the  greater  part  of  the  j  ear  con- 
stitute the  whole  flow  of  the  ditch  which  receives 
it,  and  will  run  down  over  the  beach  into  the 
sea,  it  was  decided  to  subject  it  to  a  second 
a:tralion.  A  low-level  filter,  26ft.  by  20ft.  at 
the  surface  and  4ft.  deep,  has  accordingly  been 
laid  down,  and  the  etfluent  from  the  upper  filters, 
after  passing  through  a  receiving- chamber  which 
takes  up  the  first  rush  of  the  discharge,  i3 
showered  on  to  it  from  two  lines  of  perforated 
cast-iron  pipe.  The  alteration  in  the  spread  of 
the  jets,  due  to  the  variation  in  the  head  on  the 
orifices,  enables  a  good  distribution  of  Ihe  effluent 
'  o  be  secured  with  fixed  distributors—  an  important 
advantage  in  a  small  installation,  where  the  flow 
cannot  be  relied  on  to  work  a  rotary  distributor 
satisfactorily.  The  effluent  from  the  lower  filttr 
passes  down  a  slope  of  white  glazed  bricks  into  a 
ditch  close  by. 

The  structural  work  has  been  excellently  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Smyth,  White,  and  Co.,  L'd.,  of 
•25,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  under 
Mr.  A.  Thomson,  the  resident  clerk  of  works  at 
Osborne,  and  the  installation  is  in  every  respect 
a  good  example  of  an  up-to-date  sewage  purifi- 
cation works. 


ELEMENTARY    NOTES    ON    THE 
SUPERVISION   OF    BUILDINGS.* 

By  C.  F.  Inxocent. 

ALTHOUGH  I  believe  some  architects  con- 
sider the  (upervision  of  buildings  rather 
beneath  them,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  necessary 
if  the  buildings  which  the  architect  designs  are 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Sheflield  Society  of  Architects. 


(o  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  his  ideas, 
and  without  such  supervis'on  variation  either  by 
accidf  nt  or  design  is  inevitable.  While  we  have 
in  Sheffield  many  tradesmen  who  may  be  trusted 
to  carry  out  work  both  honestly  and  well,  and 
who  would  prefer  to  do  good  work  rather  than 
bad,  the  present  system  of  adopting  the  lowest 
tender  is  an  inducement  to  contractors  to  obtain 
work  by  cutting  prices,  and  profits  have  then 
usually  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  quality  in 
the  work  ;  of  course,  in  some  cases  the  builder 
may  see  various  wajs  of  cutting  prices  without 
lowering  the  standard  of  the  work.  It  is  with 
inferior  builders  that  this  paper  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Let  me  urge  upon  any  pupils  here  the  im- 
portanceof  getting  on  to  works  in  progress  as  much' 
as  possible,  as  this  is  the  way  to  obtain  a  practical 
knowledgeof  construction :  textbooks  and  building 
construction  classes  are  all  very  well  for  obtaining 
theoretical  knowledge  ;  but  they  leave  untouched 
a  great  many  matters  upon  which  you  will  have 
to  be  informed  if  you  are  to  make  efficient 
superintendents  of  buildings.  If  your  principals 
would  allow  you  to  visit  a  building  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  completion — say,  every  day  or 
every  iilternafe  day — to  act,  that  is,  somewhat  as 
"clerks  of  the  works,"  you  should  be  greatly 
benefited,  provided,  of  course,  that  you  have  kept 
your  eyes  and  ears  open.  It  will  greatly  help 
your  understanding  of  the  working  and  detail 
drawings,  which  in  their  varied  colours  appear  at 
first  so  incomprehensible,  if  you  go  over  the 
building  with  them,  and  study  their  re'ations  to 
each  other.  The  person  with  whom  you  will 
have  most  to  do  while  on  the  works  is  the  fore- 
man, and  it  is  well  for  you  to  remember  that  he 
is  placed  in  h's  position  by  the  builder  to  look 
after  his  (the  builder's)  interests.  One  way  in 
which  he  can  do  this  is  by  a  pleasant  and 
obliging — sometimes  only  app.irently  obliging — 
bearing  towards  the  architect  and  his  staff,  and 
you  will  usually  find  the  foreman  very  easy  to 
get  on  with.  Much  useful  information  can  be 
learned  in  conversation  with  an  experienced  fore- 
man, and  also  with  the  better  class  of  workmen, 
such  »s  the  joiners  who  are  "  staircase  hands  " 
and  the  masons  who  set  the  ashlar.  And  the 
conversation  of  workmen  among  themselves  is 
quite  as  informing,  though  in  a  difl^erent  direc- 
tion. The  workmen  are  usually  pleased  to  have 
their  work  noticed  ;  but  you  will  hear  curious 
ideas  from  some  of  the  men,  and  have  to  exercise 
your  powers  of  discrimination.  Your  interest  in 
the  work,  if  p'easantly  shown,  will  benefit  both 
yourself  and  the  building,  and  I  think  it  quite 
allowable  for  you  to  help  the  builder  in  various 
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little  ways,  -without  laying  yourself  open  to  charges 
of  collusion  with  him,  such  as  by  pointing  out  a 
worliman  who  is  slack,  or  by  suggesting  an  im- 
provement in  the  length  of  the  ladder  or  barrow 
ruts.     If  you  should  be  set,  as  I  have  advised,  to 
look  after  work,  the  foreman  will  soon  take  your 
measure,  and  if  he  thinks  you  are  a  likely  fellow 
for  it,  will  try  to  persuade  you  to  alter  all  sorts  of 
things — of  course,  to  improve  the  work.     Such, 
for  instance,  as  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
substitution  of  lias  lime  for  cement  in  concrete, 
and  if  you  are  green  enough  he  may  make  such 
substitutions   without    saying    anything   to   you 
about   them.     Things  will  go  moie  smoothly  if 
you  always  stick  pleasantly  and  firmly  to  your 
first  decision.     If  you  know  that  you  are  right, 
take  no  notice  of  the   builder's  objections  that 
such-and-such  ways   are   unnecessary  fads,  and 
that  Mr.  So-and-So   always  has  it  done  in  some 
other   way.      Everyone   hates   shilly-shally   and 
indecision  as  to  how  things  are  to  be  done,  and 
more     particularly    so    in     the    disapproval    or 
approval  of  work  and  materials.     You  will  find  it 
best  to  show  at  the  beginning  that  you  mean  to 
have  everything  done  well.     \\Tiilst  on  the  sub- 
ject   of    foremen,     I    would  remark   that   some 
builders  have  an  inconvenient  habit  of  moving 
their  foremen  about  from  work  to  work.     This 
■will  cause  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  should 
be  objected  to.     In  condemning  materials  you 
will,  of  course,  order  them  to  be  removed  from 
the  site,  and  if  you  are  wise  jou  will  see  them  go. 
Unless  this  is  done  it  is  so  easy  for  an  unheeding 
workman  to  use  up  the  stuff — of  course,  quite  by 
accident.     If  you  do  not  see  them  removed,  you 
should,  at  any  rate,  thoroughly  remember  their 
appearance,  and,   if   possible,   plainly  mark  them 
as   disapproved.      Perhaps   I   can   best  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  an  anecdote.     A  Sheffield  archi- 
tect had  to  build   a   wall  round   what   may   be 
called  a    place   of    worship,    and   determined  to 
make  a  good  job  of  it  by  specifying  Greenmoor 
stone  coping.    The  builder,  however,  substituted  a 
much  cheaper  and  softer  stone,  in  which  there  are 
patches  of  a  lighter  colour.     He  then  sent  for  the 
architect  to  approve  the  work.     However,  instead 
of  approving  he   disapproved,    and   the   builder 
admitted    that    it  was  scarcely  up    to  the  usual 
quality  of  Greenmoor,  and  he  promised  to  get  a 
fresh  lot  of  better  quality ;  but  when  the  architect 
had  gone  the  patches  were  cut  out  and  the  old 
coping  duly  refixed.     Again   the    architect  was 
sent  tor,  and  was  pleased  this  time  to  express  his 
decided    approval.     The    builder   was    paid    for 
Greenmoor,  everybody  concerned   was   satisfied, 
and  what  more  could  be  desired  ';    That  builder 
has  now  retired  with  the  reward  of  his  commercial 
enterprise,  but  the  architect  is  still  in  practice 
amongst   us.     This   story  was   told   to   me  by  a 
foreman,  and  it  is  significant  that  he  looked  upon 
such  "extremely  dexterous"  conduct  as  a  good 
joke  !     I  believe  that  some  undersirable  builders 
consider    that  the   disapproved   material    is    re- 
moved if  placed  upon  another  part  of  the  site. 
At  least,  I  have  heard  a  tale  which  implies  this, 
concerning  a  Sheffield  architect,  whose  large  and 
successful  practice  was  only  ended  by  his  death. 
He  condemned  a  quantity  of  timber  on  a  build- 
ing, and  ordered  it  to  be  removed  away  ;  but  the 
builder  took  counsel  with  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
and  annointed  him  with  palm-oil.     The  timber 
was  then  put  on  another  part  of  the  site,  the  stuff 
was  sorted  according  to  quality,   and  the  worst 
earef  uUy  put  at  the  bottom  and  the  best  at  the 
top.     When  the  architect  next  came  round,  the 
clerk  of  the  works  pointed  out  the  excellence  of 
this  new  timber,  and  the  architect  approved  of  it 
as  most  desirable  stuti  I     But  all  this  happened 
years   ago,  and  we   know  that  with   other   men 
come  other  manners.     When  the  builder  assures 
you  that  the  materials  are  the  best,  he  may  be 
correct   in   the   letter   but  wrong   in   the   spirit, 
as   "  best,"   used    as    a    trade    term,    does    not 
always  bear   its  recognised   dictionary  meaning. 
The  ' '  best  "   in  some  materials  may  be  of  quite 
medium  quality.     I  hope  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  warn  you  against  ever  taking  anything  from  a 
tradesman  which  malice  or  suspicion  may  inter- 
pret as  an  illicit  commission.     I  would  carry  this 
to  the  extent  of  not  allowing  your  tram  fare  to 
be  paid,  small  as  that  is.     The  position  of  the 
architect  is  such  that  he  cannot  be  too  careful  of 
his  conduct  in  such  matters.      If  you  have  to  do 
with  builders  in  the  country,   where  manners  are 
(shalll  say  ?)  more  unsophisticated,  they  will  pos- 
sibly invite  you  to  accompany  them  to  the  nearest 
publichouse.     I  trust  that  you  wiU  risk  offending 
them  rather  than  do  anything  so  unprofessional. 
While  I  am  speaking  about  the  country  builder  I 


would  remind  you  that  you  will  hardly  obtain 
workmanship  from  him  with  the  finish  that  you 
expect  here  in  town,  although  the  work  may  be 
substantial   enough.       This  is  because  the  best 
workman  will  not  work  in  the  country  owing  to 
the  low  wages  and  so-called  dulness.     In  work 
out  of  town  where  the  builder  is  unable  to  drop 
into  the  architect's  office  whenever  he  wants  to 
ask  a  question,  it  is  almost  a  necessity  to  adopt  a 
regular  day  for  inspection  or  to  inform  the  builder 
beforehand  of  your  visit,  and  I  believe  that  some 
architects  adopt  this  practice  with  their  work  in 
town  ;  but  it  is  in  such  cases,  in  my  opinion,  of 
questionable  utility,    as   it   always    enables   the 
builder  to  have  everything;  on  the  work  ready  for 
your  inspection  as  he  wishes  you  to  see  it,  and  it 
has  the  disadvantage  also  of  allowing  the  large 
force  of  men  whom  he  has  put  on  the  work  to 
gladden  your  heart  on  your   visit    of  inspection 
to    be    transferred    to    another    job    when    you 
are    safely   out     of     the     way    for   a   few    days 
or    so.     Visits    at    all   times    and    any  time  are 
the  best  way  to  keep  everyone  on  the  qui   r'n-e. 
You  know  that  as  soon  as  the  labourer,  who  is 
mixing  mortar  or  loading  up  bricks  in  the  road, 
sees  you  bearing  down  on  the  job  he  goes  inside 
and   shouts   up   to   the   scaffold   that   so-and-so, 
whatever  your  name  or  your  nickname  may  be,  is 
coming;  the  word  is  passed  round,   and  by  the 
time  that  you  have  climbed  upon  the  scaffold  the 
bricklayers   who    have    been    laying   the  bricks 
nearly  dry,  except  on  the  face  joints,  are  laying 
them  as  carefully  as  eggs  ;  and   the  masons  who 
have  been  packing  their   walls  with  little  stones 
without  a   scrap   of   mortar  to  cover  them  have 
flushed  them  all  up  in  what   seems  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  until  you  poke  into  it.     It  is,  I 
suppose,  natural  to  everyone  to  go  the  easiest 
way,  and  you  will  have  an  early  example  of  this 
when  the  stripped  soU  of  the  site  has  to  be  tipped. 
You  will  find  most  excellent  reasons  produced  for 
wheeling  it  down-hill.     I  think   when  you  pay  a 
visit  to  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  supervision, 
that  it  is  as  well  to  go  round  by  yourself,  and  not  be 
led  round  by  a  talkative  foreman.     In  such  a  case 
I  sometimes  feel  that  work  is  being  smothered  up 
on  another  part    of   the   building    whUe    he  is 
engaging  me  in  conversation.     Of  course,  it  is  a 
different  matter  if  you  go  to  learn  what  you  can 
from  him,  as  suggested  before  ;  and  I  may  say 
here  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  ascertain  from  your 
principal  what  is  your  standing  on  the  work.    Xo 
doubt  you  will  realise  that  the  condemnation  of 
work  or  materials  by  an  inexperienced  pupil  some- 
times places  the  architect  in  a  position  in  which 
it  is  necessary    to    let    the    pupil  down.     It   is 
obviously  impossible  for  me  here,  even  if  I  had 
the  knowledge,  to  describe  the  numerous  probable 
defects  in  the  various  works  and  materials  in  a 
building,  and  it  is  done  far  better  in  such  standard 
works  as  Seddon's   "  BuUders'   Work  and  the 
Building  Trades  "  and  "  Notes  on  Building  Con- 
struction. ' '     There  have  also  been  various  excel- 
lent series  of  articles  in  the  architectural  papers. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  which  I  consider 
does  not  meet  with  adequate  consideration  in  the 
textbooks  :  that  is,  the  correct  order  in  which  the 
different  trades  and  operations  follow  each  other. 
These  are  known  well  enough  to  the  builder  ;  but 
he  does  not  always  act  up  to  his  knowledge,  but 
sometimes,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  only  considers 
his  own  convenience.  For  instance,  he  may  build 
the  walls  in  one  part  of  a  building  before  those  in 
another  part,  with  unequal  settlement  as  a  possible 
result,  or  he  may  rush  the  concrete  floors  on  whUe 
a  shower  of  sawdust  is  descending  from  the  joiners' 
working  at  the  roof,  thus  weakening  the  concrete ; 
or  the  joiner  may  bridge  or  strut  the  joists  as 
soon  as  they  are  fixed,  so  that  the  fastenings  are 
strained  with  each  swelling  and  shrinkage  of  the 
timber,  or  a  labourer  with  nothing  to  do  may  be 
set  to  sweep  up  the  rubbish  while  the  painters  are 
varnishing,  thus  producing  a  fine  frosted  effect 
without  extra  charge  :   or  various  works  may  be 
delayed,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  of  slipping  them 
altogether.  On  the  contract  work  eacli  tradesman 
usually  wishes  to  change  his  men  about  as  little 
as  possible,  to  keep  them  at  regular  work,  and  to 
go   straight   furward,    and    get    as    much   work 
finished  as  is  possible  at  one  time.     I  will  now 
run   through  such   other    matters    in   the  work 
requiring   your   attention    as  occur   to   me.     As 
to  the  commencement.     Some  architects  set  out 
the    work  themselves,  and    others   refuse  to  do 
so,    but   check   the    dimensions   over    after    the 
builder  has  set  out.     This  is  necessary,  because 
you  will  understand  what  a  saving  an  ULScru- 
pulous  builder  would  effect  if  he  were  to  pinch 
2|in.  or  2in.  from  each  dimension  of  each  room. 


The  rooms  should  also  be  tested  to  see  whether 
they  are  square.     Whether  the  walls  are  at  right 
angles  may  be  easily  tested  with  the  measuriog- 
tipe,  if  you  remember  that  the  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  are  in  the  proportion  of  three, 
four,   and  five,   and,   of  course,  their  multiples. 
The  heights  of  the  rooms  should  also  be  tested  as 
to  their  correctness.     You  are  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  much  in  Sheffield  with  bad  foundations, 
though  here  and  there  there  are  quicksands.    The 
pump  and  concrete  are  a  necessity  in  such  cases. 
We  have,   however,   plenty  of  clay  in  Sheffield, 
and  as  it  is  liable  to  swell  with  wet  and  contract 
when  dry,  with  unpleasant  effects  to  the  building, 
you   should   have  the   -'footings,"   as   they  are 
called,    got   in   before   rain   gets  to  it.     If   the 
' '  footings ' '  are  of  rubble  it  is  necessary  to  see 
that  they  are  well  bedded  on  the  foundations,  and 
well  compacted  together.     Poor  footings  lead  to 
cracks  in  the  superstructure  afterwards.     While 
speaking  of  the  foundations,  I  would  remind  you 
that  they  are  occasionally  omitted  in  places  where 
the  building  inspector  can  be  squared,  or  where 
the   building   inspector  has   not   yet   put  in  an 
appearance.     I  recently  had  to  inspect  a  house  in 
the  South  in  which  the  builder  had  omitted  the 
foundations.     But    the   value   of   foundations  is 
somewhat  exaggerated,  as  the  tower  and  spire  of 
Eotherham  Church  stood  for  about  four  centurie8 
practically  without  foundations.     In  any  case  you 
shou'd   be   sure   that   the   foundations   are   of  a 
proper  depth,  and   keep  a   memorandum   of  it; 
When  the  drains  are  laid   the  labourers  very 
often  start  to  ram  the  filling  as  soon  as  the 
first  portion  is  thrown  in,  with  cracked  pipes  as 
a  possible  result.   This  should  not  be  allowed.  It 
should  also  be  seen  that  pipes  are  clear  inside, 
especially  from  cement  ridges  :   in  places  where 
there  is  much  tilling,  water  from  a  hose  may  be 
used  with  advantage  to  supplement  the  rammer. 
The  mortar  is  a  most  important  ingredient  in  a 
building,  and  as  the  builder  naturally  dislikes  to 
waste  any,  the  spare  mortar  a  day  or  two  old 
very  often  is  reworked  up  and  used  in  the  work ; 
as  its  setting  powers  are  thus  impaired,  this  is 
not  satisfactory,  and  you  should  watch  and  pre- 
vent it :  good  mortar  ought  to  feel  greasy  between 
and  dry  limey  on  the  fingers.     A  builder's  rough 
test  for  mortar  is  to  take  some  up  on  a  shovel  and 
turn  the  shovel  over ;  if  it  runs  off  easily  he  con- 
siders that  it  is  of  good  quality,  and  inee  rersi. 
Poor  mortar  which,  owing  to  the  too  great  pro- 
portion of  sand,  works  stiff,  is  wetted  in  practice 
to  make  it  work  more  easily,  and  it  is  then  de- 
ceptive.    The  waller  finds  mortar  with  poor  sand 
— that  is,  loamy  and  clayey,  most  easy  to  work 
with.     The  lime  used  for   mortar   should   be  in 
lumps,  which  ring  when  struck  together.     If  it 
is  soft  or  fallen  into   powder,  it  has  probably 
been  rained  upon  or  slaked  by  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  should  not  be  used  for  mortar. 
In  mixtures  where  lime  or  cement  is  an  ingredient 
there  is  a  tendency,   owing  to  the  greater  pro- 
portionate cost  of  these  materials,  to  put  in  a  less 
quantity  than  specified :  and  whether  you  have 
doubts  or  not,  it  is  advisable  to  personally  watch 
over   the  mixing ;   especially   of  concrete,  where 
the  strength  may  be  of  importance.     The  pro- 
portion of  cement  may  be  reduced  under  your 
very  eyes  by  the  labourers  putting  the  box  for 
measuring  the  cement  on  to  the  heap  of  stones  and 
sand  and   knocking  it   down,  thus  forcing  some 
of  the   stones   up   into  the  measuring  box  and 
reducing  the  amount  of  cement.     Mortar  should 
not  be  allowed  to  set,  or  rather  to  dry,  too  fast, 
and  in  hot   weather   the   bricks   should  be  well 
soaked  in  water ;  such  a  wet  brick  is  heavier  and 
harder  to  the  bricklayer's  hand  than  a  dry  brick. 
Concrete  is  also  not  improved,  but  the  reverse, 
by  drying,  as  may  take  place  with  floors  in  windy 
weather,  and  such  concrete  should  be  kept  damp 
until  it  has  set.     You  will,  of  course,  see  that  the 
bricks  are  properly  bonded,   especially  at  angles, 
in  reveals  and  jambs,  and  in  piers  :  a  well-bonded 
brick  wall  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  than  one  in  which  the  joints  are 
not  perpendicular  and  the  bricks  are  cut  about. 
In  this  respect  the  old   ISth-century  brickwork, 
where  the  piers  and  openings  are  all  multiples  of 
a  brick,  is  superior  to  much  modern  work,  where 
the  piers  and  openings  are  set  out  on  a  drawing 
to  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches,  and  the  bricks  have 
to  be  cut  to  fit  it.     In  the  waUing  of  flues  there 
is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to  :   I   mean   not   to    "  throttle  ' '    them,    as  the 
builders   say,   as  this  is  one  of   the  most  usual 
causes  of  smoky  chimneys.     Particular  attention 
should  be  paid' to  the  flues  at  the  bends,  to  see 
that  they  are  kept  large  enough.    As  the  necessary 
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bends  themselves  impede  the  smoke,  you  should 
see  that  the  men  in  walling  do  not  make  them 
smaller  at  the  angles,  as  they  have  a  hahit  of 
doing.  Inferior  workmen  are  very  careless  about 
keeping  woodwork  or  steel  joists  properly  away 
from  Hues  and  fireplaces,  and  as  many  fires  are 
due  to  this  cause,  you  must  carefully  guard 
against  it  on  buildings  over  which  you  exercise 
supervision.  There  are  still  builders  in  this 
district  who  lay  the  joists,  then  build  the 
dues  around  them  as  they  come,  and  afterwards 
the  pieces  of  joists  which  run  across  the  flues  are 
cut  off,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  joists  exposed. 
The  defective  filling  in  of  the  backs  of  stoves,  and 
careless  springing  of  the  flues  are  other  frequent 
causes  of  fires,  and  should  be  avoided.  You  will 
have  learnt  that  stone  should  be  laid  in  the  work 
upon  its  natural  bedding  plane — ' '  quarry  bed  ' ' 
as  the  builders  call  it.  Much  of  the  building 
stones  used  locally  are  somewhat  micaceous  sand- 
stones, in  which  the  tiny  white  mica  spangles  are 
bedded  parallel  to  the  plane  of  deposit — i.e.,  the 
"quarry  bed."  If  this  is  not  possible,  a  good 
way  of  ascertaining  the  bed  of  a  stone  is  to  douse 
it  with  water.  The  beds  worked  by  the  mason 
require  your  attention  to  see  that  they  are  level , 
and  of  fuU  size  ;  otherwise  pieces  may  flush.  It 
is  rather  expensive  and  troublesome  sometimes 
for  a  builder  to  replace  a  piece  of  ashlar  which 
has  got  chipped  or  otherwise  damaged,  and  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  patch  it  up  very  neatly  and 
inconspicuously  with  cement,  and  I  understand 
that  very  up-to-date  masons  stick  the  chip  on 
with  shellac  and  sand  the  joints,  all  with  unfortu- 
nate results  later  on.  You  should  keep  your  eyes 
open  for  this.  Some  inferior  builders,  in  order 
to  save  scaffolding  on  the  work,  only  put  it  up  on 
one  side  the  wall.  This  necessitates  what  is 
known  as  walling  "overhand,"  and  should  be 
objected  to,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  plumb  up 
the  work  properly.  Of  course  in  some  cases  this 
one-sided  walling  is  necessary.  Y^ou  should 
regularly  plumb  the  walls,  as  walls  out  of  plumb 
are  unsightly  and  may  be  unsafe,  and  are  im- 
possible for  the  joiner  and  the  plasterer  to  make 
a  good  job  of.  Another  point  to  guard  in 
waUing  is  to  see  that  the  scaffolding  is 
raised  in  easy  stages  for  the  wallers.  Some 
men  neglect  this  to  the  detriment  of  the  walls. 
These  are  little  ways  in  which  the  builder  may 
effect  savings,  which  keep  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  add,  of  course,  to  his  balance  on  the  right 
side.  Other  such  occur  in  all  trades,  as  in  the 
Carpenter  for  instance,  as  giving  all  the  bearing 
timbers,  as  lintels,  an  inch  or  so  less  of  bearing 
at  each  end,  or  by  making  the  roofs  of  a  flatter 
pitch  than  shown  on  the  drawings,  which  is  an 
easy  dodge  in  a  hipped  roof,  or  by  setting  the 
joists  of  wood  or  steel  an  inch  wider  apart  than 
tiken,  or  by  systematically  omitting  one  joist  in 
each  room ; — such  omissions  all  add  up.  I  remember 
a  building  on  which  I  counted  the  joists,  and 
found  that  the  builder  had  effected  a  considerable 
saving  by  systematic  omission  in  this  way. 
However,  his  ingenuity  was  duly  noted  at  the 
settling  up.  Y'ou  ought  to  see  that  the  amount 
and  quality  of  work  required  by  the  contract, 
for  which  your  principal's  client  is  paying,  are 
put  in  the  building,  and  more  particularly  in 
those  parts  which  will  afterwards  be  hidden,  such 
as  the  foundations  and  the  correct  number  of  the 
ceiling  joists  and  spars.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
a  biU  for  extra  work  in  such  inaccessible  places 
may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  but 
the  question  of  payment  for  extras  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper.  The  ordering  of  extras  is 
important,  and  I  must  warn  you  to  be  careful  of 
what  you  say,  as  buQders  sometimes  put  their 
own  interpretations  on  your  innocent  expressions 
of  opinion,  and  when  the  bUls  come  in,  and  your 
principal  asks  the  builder  who  ordered  such  and 
an  extra,  the  builder,  looking  in  his  pocket-book, 
says  :  "Oh,  your  Mr.  So-and-So  ordered  on  such 
a  date."  The  result  may  be  unpleasant  all  round. 
It  is  best  for  the  buUder  to  understand  that  the 
<irchitect  alone  can  order  extras.  I  have 
previously  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
seeing  work  carried  out,  and  I  would 
here  point  out  the  importance  of  getting  round 
the  builders'  shops,  in  addition  to  the  building 
itself,  as  without  a  good  acquaintance  with  work- 
shop practice  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  draw 
Workable  details.  I  have  seen"  sections  drawn  for 
local  sandstone,  which  could  only  be  worked  in 
wood,  or  perhaps  in  marble,  and  every  builder 
has  tales  of  impossible  details  which  came  out  of 
architects'  offlces.  Not  only  are  such  visits  to 
shops  desirable  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
but  they  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  joinery,  as 


the  first  coat  of  paint,  known  as  the  priming  coat, 
is  usually  put  on  in  the  joiner's  shop,  and  all 
kinds  of  defects  may  be  covered  up  if  n<.it  seen 
before  being  painted.  The  principal  points  to 
notice  in  the  joiner's  work  at  the  shop  are  the 
quality  of  the  timber  (especially  as  to  sap  and 
seasoning),  bad  joints,  and  the  omission  of  labour, 
as  in  grooving  and  rebating,  and  to  see  that  the 
framing  is  square  and  not  winding  on  its  faces ; 
and,  if  detail  drawings  have  been  used,  to  see 
that  the  work  as  regards  mouldings,  framings, 
panels,  kc,  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  them.  The  quality  of  timber  gets  poorer  as 
the  years  go  by,  and  as  the  old  forests  round  the 
Baltic  are  cut  down,  much  of  the  inferior  stuff, 
with  its  large  annual  rings,  quickly  grown  in  a 
crowd,  and,  therefore,  soft,  which  is  now  sent 
over,  is  no  doubt  inevitable.  But  it  hardly 
justifies  the  sweeping  statements  of  some  joiners 
that  there  is  no  good  wood  to  be  had  nowadays. 
They  may  be  reminded  that  there  is  as  good  iish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out,  if  they  care  to  buy  it. 
The  BuiLDixG  News  has  lately  had  an  interesting 
series  of  articles,  illustrated  by  sections  of  random 
samplesofvarioustimbers  with  the  sapwood  blacked 
in.  The  places  where  things  are  most  likely 
to  be  forgotten,  as  I  will  put  it,  are  those  which  are 
dark  and  diBicult  of  access,  more  especially  the 
roof.  I  would  urge  you  to  climb  up  and  see 
whether  the  spars  and  purlins,  and  the  other 
timbers  are  all  properly  spiked  together.  There  is 
a  roof  into  which  I  had  occasion  to  climb  up  some 
little  time  ago.  It  has  a  ventilator  on  the  ridge, 
and  the  rooms  underneath  have  ventilating  doors 
in  the  ceilings ;  but  there  are  no  connections 
between  the  doors  and  the  ventilator.  A  little 
whol<  some  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
would  have  rendered  this  impossible.  Careless 
supervision,  like  murder,  will  out,  sooner  or  later, 
so  that  it  is  to  your  own,  as  well  as  the  client's, 
interests  in  the  long  run  to  see  that  all  is  right. 
A  client  usually  notices  things  which,  though 
structurally  unimportant,  render,  if  not  rightly 
built,  the  "  very  very  pretty  house"  desired  by 
some  people,  unobtainable,  and  they  should  be 
carefully  attended,  however  small  they  seem. 
Examples  of  such  points  are  the  qualities  of  paint 
and  varnish,  the  centring  of  fireplaces  and 
windows  in  walls,  the  fitting  of  window  sashes, 
and  the  squareness  of  joiner's  work,  irregularity 
in  which  interferes  with  the  correct  fitting  of 
wallpaper  patterns.  In  setting  out,  joiners  work 
up  to  eighths  of  inches,  but  consider  sixteenths  of 
inches  as  infinitesimal.  Bricklayers  and  masons  do 
not  expect  to  take  into  consideration  less  fractions 
than  half -inches.  The  roof  coverings  require 
careful  watching  if  you  mean  to  have  a  satis- 
factory job  made  of  the  roof,  and  I  have  some- 
where seen  that  an  architect  is  never  forgiven  for 
a  smoky  chimney  and  a  leaky  roof.  Slates  from 
the  better-class  quarries  have  not  been  very 
easy  to  get  hold  of  lately,  and,  unless  you 
early  bestir  yourself,  you  may  be  driven  to 
accept  inferior  slates.  Of  course  you  will  under- 
stand that  with  materials  that  have  to  be 
obtained  some  time  before  thej'  are  used  in  the 
building,  there  is  sometimes  a  likelihood,  owing  to 
financial  reasons,  of  the  builder  using  them  for 
other  jobs  before  yours  is  ready  for  them,  and 
this,  unless  prevented,  may  prove  awkward  for 
progress  and  good  building.  If  the  slates  are  to 
be  to  sample,  it  is  as  well  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  so.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  other 
materials  to'  sample,  especially  the  bricks  and  the 
Joiners'  ironmonery.  Aa  the  Slating  is  only  a 
small  trade,  I  propose  to  consider  it  more  com- 
pletely than  the  others,  as  a  type  of  the  super- 
vision required  for  all  trades.  The  first  thing  to 
look  to  is  the  quality  of  the  slates.  They  should  be 
both  hard  and  tough,  they  should  have  a  metallic 
ring  when  struck  with  the  knuckles,  and  should 
not  fracture  easily  when  lightly  struck  against 
wood  ;  if  water  poured  on  the  slate  is  soon  absorbed 
the  slate  is,  of  course,  porous  ;  slates  with  friable 
and  splintered  edges  are  generally  bad  ;  slates 
with  green  blotches  in  them,  though  the  blotches 
do  not  affect  the  weathering  ([ualities,  are,  by 
reason  of  their  objectionable  appearance,  about  £1 
per  ton  cheaper  than  plain  slates.  SLites  get 
shaken  in  their  railway  journey  here,  and  if  not 
properly  packed  a  jolt  in  shunting  a  railway  truck 
may  sometimes  crack  the  slates  from  end  to  end 
of  the  truck.  The  slater  ought  to  test  every  slate 
for  soundness  before  holeing  it,  and  this  he  does 
by  striking  in  on  a  bar  in  front  of  him,  or  by 
sharply  tapping  it  with  a  hammer.  Cracked  dates, 
however  slight  the  cracks  are,  should  not  be  put 
on,  as  frost  is  sure  to  crack  them.  The  holeing 
of  the  slates  fixes  the  lap,  and  this  is  one  of  those 


cases  where  a  squeeze  of  jin.  will  put  some- 
thing in  the  contractor's  pocket.  The  nail  holes 
should  not  be  so  large  that  they  will  draw  over 
the  nailhead.  In  holeing,  the  slate  sometimes 
breaks  around  the  holes,  and  the  slater,  if  not 
stopped,  may  turn  the  slate  round  and  hole 
again.  No  slates  which  are  broken  or  much 
chipped  should  be  allowed.  The  labourer  may 
so  hole  the  broken  slates  that  the  broken  end  is 
hidden,  when  laid,  by  the  upper  slate,  and  there  is 
then  only  one  thickness  of  slate  covering  the  roof 
at  that  point.  The  laths  should  be  free  from  sap, 
and  nailed  to  every  spar.  The  roofs  should  be 
lined  over  before  lathing,  and  any  spars  which  are 
down  or  appear  likely  to  sag  should  be  attended  to. 
The  slates  should,  of  course,  be  slightly  tilted 
towards  the  roof  at  a  gable  unprotected  by  a 
coping,  and  the  spars  firred  out.  Before  laying, 
the  slates,  if  in  the  least  uneven,  should  be  sorted 
into  thicknesses,  so  as  not  to  be  laid  at  random, 
and  any  slates  which  are  twisted  should  be  re- 
jected, as  such  slates  will  certainly  ride,  although 
the  slater  sometimes  says  :  "  Oh,  they'll  be  all 
right  ;  we  put  the  flat  side  downwards."  Of 
course,  the  heavier,  and  in  Westmorelands,  the 
larger  slates  should  be  laid  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
double-eaves  course  is  sometimes  slipped,  and  if 
it  is  not,  the  two  bottom  courses  are  sometimes 
nailed  to  a  single  lath.  The  nails,  if  expensive, 
as  copper  nails,  are  another  point  where  the  slater 
may  try  to  save  something  if  so  disposed.  Some- 
times you  will  find  nails  of  two  weights  on  the 
job^-one  as  specified,  and  the  other  lighter.  I 
confess  that  I  offer  no  explanation  of  this,  and 
fear  that  you  will  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  one 
from  the  slaters.  The  naUs  should  bulge  out 
somewhat  in  the  middle,  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  the 
lath.  The  points  of  the  slates  should  be  vertically 
over  each  other,  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  slater  to  delay  the  pointing  of  the  slates  until 
after  the  ceilings  are  plastered,  on  the  principle, 
I  suppose,  that  what  is  out  of  one's  sight  is  out 
of  one's  mind.  The  pointing  mortar  should  be 
haired,  or  it  will  not  stick  to  the  underside  of  the 
laths,  and  some  slaters  do  not  put  the  hair  in 
unless  supervised.  It  is  also  a  trouble  to  the 
men  to  get  cement  mortar  specially  to  point  the 
verges,  and  ordinary  lime  mortar  will  be  used 
if  you  are  not  careful.  The  ridge  tiles  should  be 
set  and  p  jinted  in  cement  mortar,  and,  if  flanged, 
the  flanges  should  be  awaj'  from  the  south  and 
west  to  avoid  giving  a  purchase  to  the  gales  from 
those  quarters.  The  angle  inside  the  ridge  should 
be  less  than  the  rake  of  the  roof,  in  order  to  grip 
it  more  firmly.  I  have  entered  into  the  slating 
in  this  detailed  manner  as  an  example  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  multitude  of  little  things  in  all 
trades  which  have  to  be  seen  to  if  the  work  is  to 
be  a  credit  to  yourself  and  a  satisfaction  to  the 
owner.  I  have  already  advised  you  to  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  mixing  of  the  plaster,  and  need  not 
say  more  on  the  subject,  except  that  you  should 
satisfy  yourselves  that  the  lime  is  well  slaked. 
Sometimes  the  plasterer  finds  it  easier  to  fill  up  a 
space  by  laths  in  a  different  direction  to  the  rest. 
The  plaster  at  such  points  will  possibly  crack,  so 
that  you  should  not  allow  him  to  do  this.  Plaster 
on  laths  should  be  well  "keyed" — that  is, 
squeezed  between  and  behind  the  laths.  I  have 
had  it  explained  to  me  by  a  plasterer,  where  the 
key  on  some  stoothing  was  absent,  that  key  on 
lathed  upright  partitions  was  as  unnecessary  as 
on  walls,  as  there  was  no  pull  from  the  plaster  as 
on  ceilings  :  but  that  plasterer  did  not  make  a 
convert,  and  I  name  the  incident  as  an  example 
of  the  numerous  good  reasons  for  doing  bad  work 
which  are  constantly  being  brought  forward.  It 
is  surprising  how  monotonously  sap  and  other 
defects  in  laths  are  declared  to  be  "  only  a  little 
stain."  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  what  at  first 
looks  like  sap  proves,  on  closer  examination,  to 
be  only  surface  dirt.  You  will  find  a  source  of 
considerable  trouble  and  annoyance  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  some  trades  and  the  ignorance  of 
some  workmen.  I  refer  to  such  matters  as 
the  cutting  of  bearing  timbers  by  plumbers 
and  gasfitters  and  their  kind,  who  will, 
unless  you  warn  ttiem  beforehand,  chop  right 
through  your  bearing  timbers  without  com- 
punction if  it  suits  them  to  run  their  pipes  in 
such  ways.  The  Plumber  is  such  a  monster  in 
the  popular  imagination  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  find  him.  on  the  whole,  neither  better  nor 
worse  thin  his  fellow  tradesman.  However, 
should  he  be  so  inclined,  his  opportunities  for 
taking  advantage  of  you  are  many,  especially  in 
the  lead  in  gutters,  flashings,  &o.,  and  which 
should,  of  course,  always  be  tested  for  size,  lap. 
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weight,  and  fall,  as  all  of  these  are  liable  to  be 
skimped ;  and,  as  the  plumber  is  .able,  when 
cutting  the  lead,  to  give  a  twist  with  his  knife 
which  thickens  the  edge,  it  is  better  not  to  rely 
on  the  lead  gauge,  but  to  weigh  a  bit  of  tlie  lead, 
and  calculate  the  weight  therefrom.  The  eaves, 
gutters,  and  down  pipes  should  also  be  inspected 
for  correct  and  even  thickness.  The  Painter's 
trade  is  one  of  the  |raost  difficult  for  the  architect 
to  exercise  supervision  over  the  materials,  and  I 
recommend  you  to  make  a  study  of  these.  It  is 
well  to  have  each  coat  of  paint  of  a  different 
thade.  Of  course,  the  variation  need  only  be 
(light,  but  if  you  see  each  shade  on  everywhere 
you  know  thut  all  the  coats  are  on.  This  refers 
more  especially  to  the  constructional  steelwork, 
where  a  coat  is  often  slipped.  We  have  all  heard 
of  \  eople  who  couldn't  open  a  single  window 
when  they  went  inti  their  new  building,  and 
ooulda't  get  the  architect  to  attend  to  it  for  three 
days  :  and  before  the  client  occupies  y"ur  build- 
ing I  advise  you  to  go  round  and  see  that  the 
sashes  are  not  stuck  with  the  paint,  that  the 
window-fasteners  work  properly,  that  none  of 
the  k'ys  are  missing,  that  the  damaged  slates  are 
repaired,  that  the  eaves  gutters  are  c'ear  of 
rubbish,  and,  not  least  in  importance,  that  the 
w.c.  cisterns  are  in  working  order,  and  other 
little  things  of  a  I'ke  kind,  whi;h  if  left  imper- 
fect make  a  new  building  unpleasant  for  its 
occupiers,  and  may  lead  to  accusations  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  architect. 


HIGH-TEllPERATUKE    REFUSE 
DESTKUCTOKS. 

THE  disposal  of  refuse  formed  the  subject  of 
a  meeting  he'd  on  Friday  night  in  the 
Geographical  Institute,  Newcastle.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Edge,  city  engineer  of  Newcastle,  presided,  and 
a  lecture  on  the  subject  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Goodrich.  The  chairman  said  the  subject  was 
extrf  mely  imp'  rtant.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  in 
the  subject  "refuse  disposil  from  sanitary  and 
commercial  standpoints  "  the  sanitary  was  given 
the  first  place,  because  refuse  disposal  bhouIJ  be 
first  of  all  considered  from  a  sanitary  sta'dpoint. 
He  did  not  like  the  expression  "  commcrcinl  stand- 
point." He  would  like  Mr.  Goodrich  to  tell  them 
about  refuse  destructors  that  had  been  erected 
adjacent  to  residential  property,  and  whether 
there  had  been  any  complaint.  The  midern  type 
of  high-temperature  destructor  ought  not  to  be  a 
nuisance  at  all.  He  would  wish  Mr.  Goodrich  to 
give  them  also  some  information  about  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  destruction.  He  wou'd  like  to 
know  something  about  the  res'ilts  where  the  heat 
was  not  utilised  at  all,  where  a  partial  use  was 
made  of  the  heat,  aod  where  ths  whole  heat  was 
utilised  for  motive  power.  Mr.  Goodrich  said  the 
destniclion  of  refuse  by  fire  was  accepted  as  the 
most  efficient  and  sanitary  by  modern  science. 
In  London  thirteen  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs 
had  refuse  d(  structors,  and  the  other  fifteen  got  rid 
of  their  refuse  in  various  w,ays.  He  described  the 
method  of  hand-sorting  at  depots,  which,  he  sail, 
had  many  olj«tions  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  '.he  operation  being  carr  ed  out  Urgelv  by 
women,  who  stood  up  to  their  waists  in  filth. 
Much  of  the  refuse  was  sent  to  the  sea  in  barges, 
and  to  this  there  were  sanitary  objections,  a?  it 
might  be  returned  by  the  tide.'  Sluch  of  it  was 
sent  to  tips,  and  the  odours  from  the  accumulated 
tons  of  refuse  were  very  offensive.  In  sever.il 
towns  destructors  consuming  lefase  by  fire  existed 
in  central  situations,  surrounded  by  good  houses, 
and  there  was  no  complaint  at  all.  There  werc 
ro  offensive  gases,  and  the  dust  was  all  collected 
inside  the  destructor  and  was  not  allowed  to  reach 
the  outer  air.  He  contrasted  the  old  method  of 
burning  refuse  in  cells  at  a  temperature  of  700° 
with  the  modern  high-temperature  method,  with 
forc^  draught  and  regenerators  at  2,000'. 
Uesciibing  the  destructor  at  Fulham.  which  was 
used  with  an  electrical  plant,  ho  s'ated  that  2GHi 
units  of  electricity  were  produced  per  ton  of  refuse 
burnt.  In  addition  to  thit,  the  clinker  wai  used 
for  making  bricks  and  Hags.  At  Sudbury  thev 
not  only  pumped  the  water,  but  found  that  the 
clinker  made  the  best  fi.terin<  material.  At 
Ipswich  the  r  fuse  destructor  was  to  be  us-d  for 
producing  electricity  furlighting  andtnctiun;  anl 
Kt  Lancaster  they  had  a  surplus,  in  the  same 
way,  of  £1,3.53.  .\t  Llandudno  30  units  uf 
electricity  were  produced  per  ton  i.f  refu'e  burnt, 
and  at  Sheerness,  where  there  was  an  electrical 
plant  worked  by  the  destructor,  they  saved  in  six 
months  £130,  of  which  £189  represented  a  saving 
in  coal.  It  was  enseal  ial  that  the  site  of  a  destructor 
shiuld  be  cent  al  to  save  the  cost  in  cartin". 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Berxard  HiiinMAx, 
the  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  John  Hard- 
min  and  Co.,  stained  glass  manufacturers  and 
ecclesiastical  metal  workers,  of  Birmingham, 
occurred  on  Sunday  at  his  residence,  130,  Haglej'^- 
ro,ad,  in  that  city.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  business  conne:lion,  was  the 
most  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  layman  in 
BirminghaTi  and  a  public-spirited  citizen,  was 
only  sixty  years  of  age,  but  his  health  had  been 
failing  for  about  two  years,  following  on  a 
bad  attack  of  influenzi.  Mr.  Hardman  was 
born  on  May  5,  18i3.  His  father,  Mr.  John 
Hardman,  was  of  a  Tloman  Catholic  family 
wh'ch  or  ginally  belonged  to  Lytbam-in-the- 
Fylde,  Lancashire.  James  Hardman,  of  this 
family,  removtd  to  Birmingham  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  his  son,  the  first  John  Hardman 
of  local  fame,  enteriog  into  the  manufacture  of 
buttons  and  medals.  The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Hard- 
man's  father,  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the 
elder  Pugin,  became  enthusiastically  interested  in 
the  Gothic  Revival  connected  with  the  accessories 
of  religious  worship,  and  in  1838  he  founded  the 
ecclesiastical  metal  works,  to  which  in  1845  he 
added  the  manufacture  of  stained  glass.  For 
many  years  he  was  in  daily  communication  with 
Pugin,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  studio  of  Christian  art  at  Rams- 
gate,  where  were  produced  the  cartoons  for  church 
windows  which  were  carried  out  in  Birmingham. 
John  Bernard  Hardman  received  his  education  at 
St.  JIary's  College,  Oscott,  at  the  Oratory, 
Eigbaston,  and  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin.  In  1863  he  returned  to  Birmingham, 
where  in  a  short  time,  upon  bis  father's  death,  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  ecclesiastical  art  business 
then  carried  on  in  Newhall  Hill,  his  partners 
being  Mr.  Willi  .m  Powell  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Powell. 
In  1883  a  separate  manufactory  for  metal  work 
was  established  in  KingEdward's-road,  where  the 
business  was  carried  on  under  the  title  of  Hardman, 
Powell,  and  Co.  In  1876  Mr.  Hardman  became 
a  member  of  the  board  of  management  of  the 
General  Hospita',  and  last  year  was  appointed 
chairman  of  that  body.  He  was  also  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  General 
Dispensary.  In  1874  Mr.  Hrrdman  was  invited 
by  the  British  Commissioners  of  the  Internationil 
Exhibition  at  Vienna  to  act  as  Eaglish  juror  for 
exhibits  in  art  metal  work  and  jewelry,  and  for 
these  services  he  received  the  honour  of  being 
made  a  Chevalier  of  the  ( Irder  of  Franz  Josef  of 
Austria.  Mr.  Hardmin  was  a  mem't>r  of  the 
estates  committee  throughout  his  association  with 
the  council,  and  in  1883  and  1884  he  was  its 
chairman.  Having  been  actively  connected  with 
the  eld  School  of  Design,  Mr.  Hardman  was, 
upon  the  school  being  taken  over  by  the  corpora- 
tion, made  a  member  of  the  new  Museum  and 
.School  of  Alt  Comxittee,  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Art  Gallery  Purchase  Committee. 
In  February,  1901,  Mr.  Hardman's  distinguished 
work  rec  ived  recognition  in  the  bestowal  upon 
him  by  the  late  Pope  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  Mr.  Hardman  was  twice  married, 
and  leaves  a  widow,  four  sons,  and  eight 
daughters. 


A  prelimmary  m»eting  of  tho-e  interested  in  the 
formation  of  a  Quantity  Surveyors'  Association  will 
he  held  on  Wednejday  week,  the  ISth  inst.,  at  the 
Duke's  Saloon,  Iljlborn  Restaurant,  at  4  p.m.  We 
trust  that  it  will  be  numerously  attendeil  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  that  a  strong  and  repre- 
sentative committee  may  be  selected,  and  the 
association  put  on  a  sound  woiking  basi-i.  The 
hoo.  sec,  pro  tern.,  is  Mr.  F.  B.  Hollis,  17,B3dford- 
row,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  communications  and 
suggestions  should  be  sent. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  under  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Act  of  last  Ses>iou  gave  their  decision  on 
Moudrfy  on  the  question  of  the  siukmg  fund  and 
sterilidatiou  cliuses  as  affecting  all  the  water 
companies.  They  cams  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
water  properties  were  8u)>ject  to  the  charge  of  such 
a  fund,  and  that  it  must  lie  valued  as  it  stood.  For 
these  reasons  they  concluded  that  the  contention 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Water  Board  was  right. 
The  case  for  the  Water  Board  was  then  continued, 
Sir  A.  R.  Binnie,  late  engioeer-in-chief  to  the 
London  Cjunty  Councd,  l)eing  under  examination 
during  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon, 
of  Liverpool,  also  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Water  Board's  figures. 

New  sewerage  works  for  Morpeth,  carried  out 
from  plans  by  Messrs.  Bilfour  and  Son,  of  New- 
castle, Mr.  Kirtley,  of  Sunderland,  being  the  con- 
tractor, were  inaugurated  ou  Friday. 


PBOFESSIONAI.   AND    TBASB 
SOCIETIES. 

Livr.Ri'ooi,  ARcniTEiTuiiAL  Society. — Mr.  W. 
Curtis  lectured  before  the  members  of  this  society 
on  Monday  evening,  at  the  roomt,  Harrington- 
street,  Liverpool,  his  subject  being  "  Street 
Architecture:  Formal  or  Irregu  ar."  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Wooltall  (president). 
The  lecturer's  remarks  were  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  lantern  slides  reproducing  typical 
examples  of  street  architecture  in  various  p.artaof 
the  country.  Specimens  were  also  shown  of 
types  to  be  found  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France, 
whilst  some  views  of  more  modern  buildings  in 
Edinburgh  were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The 
effect  of  the  straight  line  in  architecture  was 
noticed,  ani  observations  were  made  on  the 
principle  of  constructing  thoroughfares  at  right- 
angles.  Regent-street,  London,  w.a3  selected  as 
showing  the  beauty  to  be  obtained  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  curved  street,  and  Wren's  proposed  plan 
for  the  rebuilding  of  London  was  also  projected. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  lecturer  said,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  building  depended  on  the  class  of  stone  _■ 
of  which  it  was  constructed.  ^ 
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CHIPS. 


A  sum  of  £5,000  is  required  to  build  tlie  new 
permanent  church  of  St.  Luke,  New  Brompton, 
which,  from  a  population  of  13,000  in  18S0.  has 
grown  into  a  working-class  town  of  45,000.  Tbero 
are  only  four  parish  churches,  with  a  total  accom- 
modation of  aoout  3,120.  During  this  autumn  in 
close  proximity  to  the  mission  several  streets  are 
being  opened  up,  and  the  plans  for  120  new  houses 
have  just  been  passed.  A  freehold  site  for  the 
erection  of  the  church  has  been  secured. 

The  jubilee  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Southampton, 
was  celebrated  last  week.  Various  alterationSf 
additions,  and  improvements  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  church,  among  these  being  the  receiling  of 
the  nave  and  aisles,  the  introduction  of  a  special 
system  of  ventilation,  and  the  painting  of  the  church 
throughout.  In  the  chancel  stencilling  work  has 
been  done,  and  the  choir  seating  rearranged.  A 
carved  oak  altar  retable  has  been  provided.  The 
north  chapel  has  been  treated  in  similar  fashion  to 
the  chancel . 

Johann  Fadruss,  the  well-known  sculptor,  died  at' 

Buda-Pesth  last  week. 

The  rural  dislrict  council  of  Uttoxettr  at  their 
last  meeting  adopted  plans  by  Mr.  Willcox,  C.E., 
for  the  drainage  of  the  village  of  Denstone  (estimated 
to  cost  £900),  and  instructed  the  same  engineer  to 
prepare  plans  for  draining  Rocester. 

A  meeting  of  the  new  town-hall  committee  of  the 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne  Corporation  was  held  last 
week,  when  instructions  were  given  the  property 
surveyor  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  re- 
arranging the  present  town-hall.  It  is  proposed  to 
do  away  with  the  concert-room  and  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  corn- market.  The  plans  and  estimates 
will  be  laid  before  the  committee  in  due  course,  and 
subsequently  the  matter  will  come  before  the  ci^ 
council. 

The  Folkestone  Town  Council  have  received 
sanction  from  the  Lo3al  Government  Board  for  the 
borrowing  of  £14,950  for  the  purchase  of  laud  and 
the  erection  of  a  refuse  destructor  in  the  town. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  approved  of 
the  scheme  of  sewering  aud  sewage  disposal  for 
Hagley  aud  Blakedown,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£7,51)0,  prepared  by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  of  Newcistle-on-Tyne  and  Birming- 
ham. The  Bromsgrove  Rural  District  Council  at 
their  last  meeting  gave  instructions  for  tenders  to 
be  obtained  at  once. 

Col.  W.  R.  Slacke,  R.E.,  has  held  a  Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  at  Clown,  into  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Rural  District  Council  for  per- 
mission to  borrow  £3,000  for  carrying  out  a  sewerage 
scheme  for  HoUin  Hdl. 

At  Sehvyn  College,  Cambri  'ge,  the  dedication 
has  taken  place  of  a  window  in  the  chapel  in 
memory  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  Temple  Lyttelton,  late 
Bishop  of  Southampton,  who  was  the  first  Master 
of  the  college.  Like  the  rest  of  the  windows  in  th0 
chapel,  it  is  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe,  and 
forms  part  of  a  larger  scheme  which  is  being 
graduilly  carried  out.  It  contains  figures  of  St. 
Luke  and  SS.  Boniface,  Anskar,  and  Methodius. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  recently  officiated  at  a 
dedicatory  service  in  Little  Marlow  Church,  Buck- 
inghamshire, which  has  recently  been  restored  at  ft 
cost  approaching  £1,000.  la  the  course  of  the 
restoration,  two  entrances  and  steps  in  the  nMtli 
nave  wall  to  the  rood  loft  were  discovered,  having 
been  built  up  from  Reformation  days,  while  a 
Norman  piscina,  in  perfect  preservation,  was  also 
built  up  in  the  stairway,  and  a  priest's  door  has  aiso 
been  opened  out  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 
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(Dut  Jllustrati0n!5. 
«»> 

THE    king's    SAXATIIRIUM,    MIDHUKST. 

The  King  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  this 
building  last  Tuesday  at  Midhurst,  and  to-day 
we  give  the  bird's-eye  view  and  plans.  The  first- 
floor  plan,  of  which  we  give  the  central  portion 
only,  is,  so  far  as  the  wings  are  concerned,  prac- 
tically a  repeat  of  the  ground  floor  arrangements. 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  archi- 
tect. The  contract  for  the  foundations  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Langley,  of  Crawley,  and 
Messrs.  John  Aird  and  Son  did  the  plumbing 
operations  for  the  water  supply.  Br.  Latham  was 
the  author  of  the  international  competition  prize 
essay,  on  which  the  scheme  for  the  sanatorium 
was  based ;  but  Mr.  Adams  has  made  his  own 
plans  on  the  lines  advocated. 

THE   ESTRAXCE    HALL,    ELVJiDEN. 

This  drawing  illustrates  the  octagonal  entrance- 
hall  of  this  mansion,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Clyde  Young,  the  architect.  The  view  was 
exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Academy  this  year.  The 
delicately-enriched  plaster  dome  is  carried  by 
marble  columns,  ha-s-ing  Corinthian  caps  and 
pedestals  of  the  same  material,  the  walls  being 
panelled  all  over  up  to  the  frieze.  Elveden  Hall 
is  situated  in  a  game-preserving  heathland 
district  in  Suffolk,  some  lour  miles  from  Thet- 
ford,  formerly  the  residence  of  Admiral  Keppel, 
the  naval  hero  of  a  century  since  :  it  was  for 
many  years  the  seat  of  the  late  Maharajah 
Dhuleep  Singh  and  his  son  Prince  Frederick 
Singh.  Mr.  John  Norton  carried  out  much  of 
the  building  erected  by  the  late  Maharajah, 
and  Mr.  Clyde  Young  has  just  built  an  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  Indian  haU  for  Lord  Iveagh,  the 
present  owner  of  the  property. 

NATIONAL     SILVER     MEDAL     DRAWING  :      "  THE    RED 
knight's    return    with    ELSINORE." 

The  drawing  in  question  is  an  illustration  to  a 
story  of  my  own.  The  context  is  as  follows  :_ 
''  A  certain  Red  Knight  returns  home  from  wars 
in  foreign  lands,  to  find  that,  in  order  to  escape 
irom  a  forced  marriage  with  his  brother,  who  has 
-iven  out  false  news  of  the  Red  Knight's  death, 
lus  promised  bride,  Elsiuore,  has  poisoned  her- 
self. Mad  with  grief  and  fury,  he  kills  his 
l.rother,  and,  bearing  dead  Elsinore  in  his  arms, 
lH;ips  his  horse  over  the  cliffs  at  a  place  where  he 
!iad  been  washed  ashore  thirty  years  before  as  a 
httle  child."  It  may  be  of  iuterest  to  state  that 
the  drawing  has  been  selected  for  exhibition  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee as  an  example  of  British  students'  work. 
Antwerp.  Arthir  Watts.' 

NEW  CHl-RCH   Ol-    ST.  THOMAS,   EAST  KIUKIIY,  NOTTS. 

This  church  was  consecrated  in  Slay  of  this  year. 
fSitting  accommodation  is  provided  for  360  adults, 
the  congregation  being  entirely  seated  in  the  nave. 


the  aisles  being  merely  passages  about  -Ift.  wide 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  west  end,  facing 
Lowmoor-road,  the  highway  between  Notting- 
ham and  Mansfield,  and  an  internal  porch  is 
formed  by  a  screen  and  swing-doors.  A  low, 
broad  treatment  has  been  adopted  throughout  in 
the  design  of  the  building  and  all  its  details  and 
fittings.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  with  local  red- 
brick facings  and  Weldon  stone  dressings,  the 
internal  piers,  arches,  and  corbels  being  of 
Ancaster  stone,  and  the  walls  plastered  and 
duresco-washed  light  olive  green.  The  roofs  are 
of  pitch-pine,  stained  brown,  and  are  covered 
with  red  tiles,  the  turret  roofs  being  covered  with 
lead.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sons,  of  Louth, 
Lincolnshire,  were  the  contractors  for  the  general 
work,  and  the  seating  (of  pitch-pine  stained 
brown),  also  the  choir  seats  and  pulpit,  which  are 
of  oak.  The  carving,  both  wood  and  stone,  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Tuttell,  of  Lincoln.  The  dorsal 
hangings  and  the  materials  for  the  altar  frontal 
were  supplied  by  Mes-rs.  Morris  and  Co.,  and  the 
frontal  was  worked  from  the  architect's  designs 
(with  some  variations)  by  the  ladies  of  the  South- 
well Diocesan  Embroidery  Guild.  The  boundary 
wall  and  gates  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ct. 
Hopewell  and  Son,  of  New  Basford,  Nottingham. 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  work  was 
between  £5,000  and  £6,000.  Mr.  D.  Davies  was 
the  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  Louis  Ambler, 
E.R.I.B.A.,  of  London,  the  architect. 

"  THE    COURT,"    ULLESTHORPE. 

The  additions  to  the  "  Court,"  XJUesthorpe, 
Leicestershire,  which  are  now  carried  out  are  a 
sitting-room,  drawing-room,  inner  hall,  dining- 
room,  billiard-room,  and  three  bedrooms  and 
dressing-room,  with  a  large  landing  as  picture 
gallery.  Further  additions  are  in  progress,  con- 
sisting of  a  servants'  hall,  three  bedrooms,  and 
dressing-room,  extra  bathroom  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  stabling  and  coachhouses  are 
being  rearranged,  and  new  entrance  gates 
erected.  The  work  is  being  executed  by  Messrs 
Robert  Cooke  and  Sons,  of  Broughton  Astley, 
from  the  drawings  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  E.K.I.B.A.,  of 
Victoria-street,  Westminster.  The  sitting-hall 
is  panelled  throughout  with  oak  panelling,  and  a 
new  oak  staircase  has  been  constructed.  Massive 
oak  beams  have  been  inserted  in  the  sitting-hall 
and  study. 

HARBORNE    PARISH    CHURCH    SCHOOLS. 

The  addition  of  the  two  new  classrooms  to  the 
the  above  has  recently  been  made  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Heaton,  architect,  of  Birmingham. 
The  materials  were  HoUington  stone  and  bricks, 
and  the  cost  about  £650.  Messrs.  E,  Giles  and 
Son  were  the  builders. 

s.vle  room  sketches. 

The*e  sketches  were  made  at  Messrs.  France  and 
Sons'  rooms  at  a  recent  sale,  which  comprised  a 
varied  assortment  of  old  furniture.  The  high- 
backed  Charles  I.  Chair,  which  was  sold  for  £9,  has 
a  cane  back,  with  leather  seat  studded  with  brass- 
headed  nails,  the  back  legs  and  stretcher  carved 
in  the  manner  of  that  period.  The  Armchair  was 
unsold.  This  also  has  a  shaped  and  carved  back, 
on  carved  legs  and  stretcher,  upholstered  in 
crimson  velvet.  The  Gentleman's  Wardrobe,  of 
Chippendale  pattern,  was  sold  for  £12.  The 
upper  part  is  fitted  with  sliding  trays,  inclosed  by 
a  pair  of  shaped  panel  doors,  with  carved  pateries, 
surmounted  by  a  finely-carved  and  fluted  dental 
cornice.  It  also  contains  three  large  drawers. 
Lot  1st,  the  gem  of  the  collection,  was  with- 
drawn, the  reason  not  stated.  It  was  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  a  "ft.  9in.  circular  Chippen- 
dale Table  of  unique  design,  with  carved  rim  edge 
and  finely-carved  scroll-shaped  gallery  on  fluted 
and  richly-carved  pillar,  claw,  and  toes. 


Professor  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw,  of  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed,  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  to  organise  technical  education  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  appoint- 
ment is  not  a  permanent  one,  and  Professor  Hele- 
Shaw  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the 
University  Council  until  September  next. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Skipton  have  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hill,  E.G.,  of  Man- 
chester, to  construct  an  additional  reservoir  on  a 
site  favourably  reported  upon  by  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins.  The  proposed  capacitj'  of  the  new  reser- 
voir will  be  140,000,000  gallons.  The  site  of  the 
new  undertaking  is  at  the  foot  of  Embsay  Moor, 
and  is  within  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Skipton. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Acton.— The  Town  Ilall  and  Municipal  Build- 
ing^s  competition  at  Acton,  \V.,  has  been  decided. 
From  over  eighty  names  the  following  architects 
were  selecteJ  to  compete — viz.,  Messrs.  H.  T. 
Hare,  Russell  and  Mallows,  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
Lanchester,  Stewart,  and  Rickards,  Arthur  Ardron, 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Hunt.  Mr.  Mac  Vicar  Anderson 
is  responsible  for  the  result,  and  he  has  chosen  the 
design  submitted  by  Mr.  Hunt.  The  estimates 
ranged  from  £50, 000  to  £S0,000,  the  chosen  plan 
being  amongst  the  lowest.  The  accommodation 
to  be  provided  was  precisely  stipulated,  and  the 
cost  was  to  be  calculated  at  one  shilling  per  foot 
cube  measured  in  all  cases  from  below  the  footings. 
The  designs  are  not  on  view  yet,  but  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  their  early  exhibition  in  the 
Priory  Schools,  Acton. 

Mansfield. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Mans- 
field Town  Council  was  held  at  the  town-hall  on 
Saturday,  the  business  being  the  consideration  of 
the  competitive  plans  submitted  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  free  public  library,  towards  which  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  £3,000.  The  report 
of  the  assessor,  Mr.  Albert  Nelson  Bromley,  of 
Nottingham,  stated  that  he  had  investigated  the 
six  sets  of  drawings  sent  in  for  this  com- 
petition, and  he  considered  that  the  first  premium 
should  be  awarded  to  the  design  marked  No.  1 . 
The  author  of  this  design  showed  a  compact 
economical  plan,  with  excellent  supervision  from 
the  lending  library.  An  entrance-hall,  shut  off 
from  the  street  by  a  lobby  with  swing  doors,  gave 
in  this  design  access  to  the  lending  library  ;  also 
to  the  reading-room,  the  ladies'  room,  and  the 
men's  conveniences,  all  of  which  have  direct 
supervision  from  the  lending  library.  The  refer- 
ence-room was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  reading- 
room  ;  but  this  also  had  direct  supervision  from 
the  lending  library.  A  librarian's  room,  packing- 
room,  and  book-store  were  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  building.  The  external  design  was  well 
balanced  and  pleasing,  but  the  figure  subjects  in 
the  gable  of  the  pediment  were  somewhat  large. 
The  second  premium  should,  the  assessor  con- 
sidered, be  awarded  to  design  No.  3.  The  plan  had 
considerable  resemblance  to  design  No.  1,  and 
the  placing  of  the  rooms  almost  identical,  but 
it  lacked  compactness,  and  the  elevations  were 
not  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  as 
design  No.  1.  The  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  report  be  adopted 
and  that  design  No.  1  be  accepted,  with  slight 
modifications  suggested  by  the  assessor,  and  that 
the  design  No.  3  be  awarded  the  second  premium. 
The  names  of  the  competitors  chosen  are  :  No.  1 , 
Mr.  E.  R.  Sutton,  Nottingham ;  No.  2,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Goodacre,  Mansfield.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  decided  to  place  looms  in  the  town- 
hall  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  plans  to  the  public. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  workhouse 
nurses'  home  at  Norwich  was  laid  last  week.  The 
building,  which  lies  just  off  the  Bowthorpe-road,  is 
to  be  constructed  of  red  brick  with  Euabon  terra- 
cotta tracings  to  gables,  while  the  sills  and  heads  to 
windows  will  be  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  and  the 
roofs  of  Broseley  tiles.  Tlie  home  will  contain 
dining-room,  sitting-room,  superintendent  nurse's 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  14  bedrooms,  baths,  lava- 
tories, and  out-buildings,  and  will  cost  about 
£2,200,  while  the  furnishing  will  cost  another  £800. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Morgan,  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Bucking- 
ham, Norwich,  is  the  architect. 

Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade-King,  M.Inst.C.E.,  an 
inspector  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
an  inquiry  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Welwyn,  Herts,  last 
week,  to  receive  evidence  of  persons  interested  in 
the  application  for  sanction  to  borrow  £3,260  for 
works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  for  the  parish 
of  Welwyn. 

At  Twyford,  Hants,  a  new  village-hall  has  just 
been  completed.  Mr.  Kitchin,  of  Winchester,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Young,  of  Twyford,  the 
builder. 

The  Manchester  and  District  Engineering  Trades 
Employers'  Association  are  seeking  to  bring  about 
the  standardisation  of  various  structural  parts  of 
Lancashire  boilers. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  late  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bentley's  Westminster  Cathedral  up  to  the  present 
time  for  work  and  material,  including  payments 
for  the  Chapter  Hall  and  for  the  cloisters  con- 
necting the  Cathedral  with  the  hall  and  with  the 
Archbishop's  house,  has  been  £196,000.  On  the 
general  budding  fund  account  there  is  now  a  deficit 
of  over  £7,000. 
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BttilMng  Intriltstnte. 

— *♦■• — 

Ealing,  W.— Mr.  Dudley  Perceval  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Perceval  Memorial  Church  (AH 
Saints')  at  Ealing  on  Saturda}-.  This  church  is 
being  built  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval, 
Prime  Minister  from  1S09  to  1S12,  who  was  shot 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
latter  year.  The  site,  which  forms  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  house.  Elm-grove,  which  Mr. 
Perceval  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  assassination, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Leopold  Rothschild,  and  the 
cost  of  the  building  (between  £12,000  and  £13,000) 
is  being  defrayed  out  of  moneys  left  for  that 
purpose  by  Miss  Frederica  Elizabeth  Perceval, 
the  last  surviving  daughter  of  Mr.  Perceval,  who 
died  at  Ealing  at  a  great  age  three  years  ago. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Pite,  F.R.I. B. A., 
who  has  designed  an  edifice  based  upon  a  phase 
of  Early  Perpendicular  Gothic.  The  material 
extemaUy  will  be  of  Stamford  stone,  with  rock- 
faced  walling  in  dropped  courses,  and  internally 
the  floor  and  chancel  walls  will  be  of  marble,  and 
the  stalls,  pulpit,  and  screen  of  fumed  oak. 

Grangemouth. — Grange  U.F.  Church,  which 
was  opened  on  Friday,  is  designed  in  a  severe 
type  of  Early  English  Gothic,  with  very  simple 
detaO,  and  little  or  no  ornament  except  such  as 
naturally  arises  from  the  design.  The  longest 
front,  in  which  is  the  main  entrance,  faces  Grange 
Bank-road,  along  which  it  extends  126ft.  A 
square  tower,  about  70ft.  high,  is  placed  at  the 
north  end  of  this  front,  and  the  principal  entrance 
is  at  the  base  of  this  tower.  Internally  the  church 
is  divided  into  nave  and  side  aisles  by  an  arcade 
of  three  pointed  arches  on  each  side.  At  the 
pulpit  end  an  arch  of  wide  span  divides  the 
church  from  the  organ-chamber,  which  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  church.  The  ceiling  is  semi- 
octagonal  in  form,  divided  into  bays  by  the  main 
couples,  and  lined  with  dressed  timber.  The 
interior  decoration  is  carried  out  in  subdued  tones 
of  soft  green  and  brown  tints,  relieved  by  bands 
of  brighter  colour.  The  seating  and  panelling 
are  stained  myrtle  green,  with  the  woodwork  of 
pulpit  and  gallery  front  in  grey  oak.  The  church 
will  seat  over  630  persons,  and  the  hall  in  con- 
nection is  seated  for  400  people.  There  are  also  a 
large  session-room,  vestry,  &c.  The  cost  has 
been  £4,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  B. 
WOson,  A.R  I.B.A.,  and  I.A.,  Glasgow. 

LivEKPooL.  —  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  laid  on  Wednesday  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  workmen's  dwellings  to  he  erected  on  the 
Hornby-street  area.  This  embraces  Hornby- 
street,  Tatlock-street,  and  Raymond-street,  and 
is  being  acquired  by  the  Corporation  as  an  un- 
healthy area  under  the  powers  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1S90.  The  total 
number  of  insanitary  houses  proposed  to  be 
acquired  is  511,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
■23  sanitary  houses,  making  a  total  of  534.  The 
population  of  the  insanitary  houses  is  2,431. 
The  new  dwellings  will  comprise  23  blocks,  or 
445  dwellings,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
accommodate  2,440  persons.  There  will  be  48 
four-roomed  dwellings,  270  three-roomed  dwell- 
ings, 90  two-roomed  dwellings,  and  36  one- 
roomed  dwellings,  a  keeper's  house,  seven  shops, 
and  a  recreation  ground  containing  about  1,755 
square  yards.  In  Hornby-street  the  new  dwell- 
ings are  to  be  set  back  from  the  present  line  of 
street,  increasing  the  width  between  the  main 
line  of  the  new  dwellings  from  36ft.  to  70ft. 
The  contractors  for  the  first  portion  are  Messrs. 
Joshua  Henshaw  and  Sons,  of  Chatham-street,  the 
amount  of  the  contract  being  £23,382.  Total 
area  of  the  whole  scheme  is  26,025  square 
yards,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  carrying  it  out 
is  £150,000.— The  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
K.G.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  paid 
a  visit  to  Edgehill  Training  College  on  Saturday, 
and  declared  open  the  new  wing  which  has  just 
been  added  to  that  institution  at  a  cost  of  £11,800. 
I'revious  to  the  additions  just  completed,  the 
college  consisted  of  an  educational  wing  with 
dormitories  along  the  Clint-road  front,  and  an 
administrative  building  connected  with  it,  but 
facing  Durning  -  road,  with,  on  the  Merivale- 
street  side,  a  recreation  room  with  dormitories 
above  it.  The  present  additions  embrace  a  new 
■wing  extending  from  the  end  of  the  old  recrea- 
tion room.  The  old  and  new  wings  arc  nearly 
parallel,  and  are  connected  at  their  western 
ends  by  the  administrative  block.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  new  wing  comprises  a  physics  labora- 
tory, 2Sft.  by  35ft.,   lecture-room,  66ft.  by  27ft., 


divisible  by  a  movable  partition,  gymnasium, 
49ft.  by  27tt.,  and  steam  laundry  with  an  electric 
motor  for  driving  the  machinery,  &c.  On  the 
first  floor  there  are  an  art-room,  39ft.  by  24ft.,  a 
dormitory  for  18  students,  and  a  governess's  bed- 
room. There  is  another  dormitory  for  16  students 
over  the  gynasium,  with  on  the  floor  above  a 
natural  science  room,  26ft.  by  27ft.,  with  glass 
roof  and  windows  to  the  north.  The  elevations 
have  been  designed  in  keeping  with  the  exist- 
ing building,  the  fa(,-jde  to  Merivale- street  being 
of  a  Renaissance  character.  Messrs.  T.  MeUard 
Reade  and  Son,  of  Liverpool,  have  acted  as  archi- 
tects for  the  college  since  its  inception. 

London  County  Council. — At  the  meeting,  on 
Tuesday,  of  this  body,  Mr.  A.  L.  Fell,  of  Sheffield, 
was  appointed  chief  ofticer  of  the  Council's  tram- 
ways at  a  salary  of  £1,500  a  year.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Highways  Committee,  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  J.  Musgraveand  Sons  (Limited), 
of  Bolton,  for  the  construction  of  four  5,000H.P. 
engines  for  the  electricity  generating  station  at 
Greenwich  at  a  sum  of  £90,713  was  accepted. 
There  were  seven  tenders  at  a  lower  price,  but 
several  were  incomplete.  The  Council  decided, 
after  a  long  discussion,  by  61  to  44  votes,  in 
opposition  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Highways 
Committee,  to  serve  notice  on  the  London 
Southern  Tramways  Company  for  the  purchase  of 
its  system,  extending  from  Vauxhall  Bridge  to 
West  Xorwood  Station,  5|  miles  in  length.  It 
was  objected  that  the  necessary  street- widenings 
and  conversion  of  the  lines  for  electrical  traction 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  £450,000,  and  that  the 
system  did  not  at  present  pay.  A  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Parks  Committee  that  application  be 
made  for  Parliamentary  powers  to  prevent  any 
building  over  the  garden  of  EJwardes-square, 
Kensington,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee to  communicate  with  the  owners  of  garden- 
squares  in  London,  and  to  advise  the  Council  as 
to  what  Parliamentary  powers  were  desirable  for 
the  better  preservation  of  such  squares,  was  agreed 
to  after  discussion. 

Plumstead,  S.E. — The  foundation-stone  has 
been  publicly  laid  of  the  new  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  Timbercroft-lane,  on  the  borders  of 
Plumstead,  a  district  which  is  being  rapidly  built 
upon.  The  building,  which  will  be  put  up  in 
sections,  is  from  the  design  of  Sir.  A.  E. 
Habershon,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Queen  Street-place, 
E.C.,  Green's  End,  Woolwich,  and  Erith.  The 
site  has  40ft.  roads  on  three  sides.  The  present 
portion  includes  three  bays  of  the  nave,  and  one 
side  aisle,  and  a  part  of  the  chnncel  and  vestry. 
When  finished  the  church  will  have  one  more 
bay  added  to  the  nave  arcade,  a  second  side  aisle, 
and  two  transepts,  a  narthex  being  under  the 
main  west  window.  The  materials  of  which  the 
church  is  constructed  are  : — Outside,  stock  bricks 
with  red  brick  and  terracotta  bands,  the  arches 
over  window  and  door  openings  being  in  alternate 
blocks  of  Doulton's  red  and  buff  terracotta. 
Inside,  red  brick  arches  to  the  nave  resting  on 
stone  columns,  and  a  red  brick  chancel  arch,  the 
walling  being  in  yellow  brick  with  red  brick 
bands  and  ornamentation.  The  cost  of  the  present 
portion  (with  seating)  will  be  about  £2,500.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  J.  Dorey  and  Co.,  of 
Brentford. 

Stiieatham. — The  London  Baptist  Association 
Church,  Mitcham  -  lane,  Streatham,  S.W., 
occupies  a  promient  corner  site.  The  portion 
erected  at  present  includes  the  nave  and  aisles, 
as  far  back  as  the  transepts,  galleries,  tower,  and 
temporary  apse  ;  also  two  vestries  which  form  a 
church  parlour  when  the  dividing  folding  par- 
tition is  thrown  back.  The  buildings  are  designed 
in  a  Late  period  of  Gothic,  faced  in  red  brick  and 
stone  dressings.  The  accommodation  provided  is, 
on  ground-floor  270  adults,  in  gallerj-  200  adults, 
total  470.  In  the  complete  scheme  there  will  be 
856  sittings,  or  a  mixed  congregation  of  about 
1,000  persons.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  George 
Baines,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  5, 
Clement's-inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


There  has  lately  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Willis,  in  Llangoedmore  Church,  South  Wales, 
a  stone  pulpit,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Yen. 
WilUam  North,  M.A.,  rector. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  in  the  Association 
Rooms,  117,  George-street,  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Mr.  A.  Hunter,  F.R.I.B.A.,  president,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  delivered  his  annual  address,  the  subject 
being  "  Haddon  Hall."  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  numerous  lantern  views. 


liEQAL  INTELLiaENOE. 

Ancient  Lights.— At  Dudley  County  Court  on 
Monday,  his  Honour  Judge  Howland  Roberts  gave 
his  deferred  judgment  in  the  case  of  BoUason  v. 
Cakes,  in  which  the  defendant  claimed  £50  damages 
for  alleged  interterenM  with  ancient  lights  in  dwel- 
ling-house property  in  Martin  Hill-street.  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Fairbairn  represented  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  W.  Lees  appearei  for  the  defendant.— His 
honour  held  that  the  light  coming  from  two  of  the 
windows  had  been  materially  interfered  with  by  the 
wall  which  defendant  had  erected.  He  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  damage  sustained  had  been  great,  and 
awarded  the  plaintiff  £5  compensation  with  costs, 
also  ordering  the  defendant  to  take  down  the  wall. 

"  The  StTEVETOE  fok  the  Tlsie  Being." — 
Kendal  v.  Borough  Council  of  Lewishaji. — In 
the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Wednesday,  before  Lord 
Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  Lord  Justice  Romer, 
and  Lord  Justice  Stirling,  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiff 
against  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich, 
reported  in  the  BniLDiNG  News  for  April  10  of  the 
present  year,  p.  510  last  volume,  was  decided.  The 
action  was  brought  by  the  owner  of  17  houses  in 
Montem-road,  Forest  Hill,  within  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Lewisham,  for  a  declaration  that  an 
order  of  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council  apportion- 
ing the  paving  expenses  of  the  road  between  the 
owners  of  the  several  houses  abutting  thereon  was 
void,  and  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  council 
from  collecting  these  expenses  from  the  plaintiff's 
tenants.  The  plaintiff's  main  objection  to  the  order 
was  that  the  estimated  expenses  of  paving  the  road 
in  question  were  determined  by  Mr.  Ernest  Van 
Putten,  who,  as  the  plaintiff  alleged,  was  not  at  the 
time  when  the  estimate  was  prepared  by  him  the  "  sur- 
veyor," but  the  assistant  surveyor  of  the  defendant 
council  within  the  meaning  of  section  105  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855.  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  held  that,  as  section  105  spoke  of  the 
"surveyor  for  the  time  being,"  Mr.  Van  Putten, 
though  he  was  not  the  permanent  surveyor,  was  a 
surveyor  appointed  by  and  acting  for  the  board  in 
the  matter,  and  came  within  the  words  of  the 
section,  and  his  determination  of  the  amount  was 
valid.  The  action  was  accordingly  dismissed.  The 
plaintiff  appealed.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
arguments  terms  for  the  settlement  of  the  action 
were  suggested  by  the  Court,  and  were  ultimately 
agreed  to  by  the  parties.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
terms  was  not  stated.  The  question  of  costs  was 
then  argued,  after  which  the  Court  ordered  that  the 
defendants  should  pay  £75  for  costs. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  Church  was  opened  at 
Branch-end,  nearStocksfield-on-Tyne,  on  Tuesday. 
The  church  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £700, 
on  the  main  road  from  Newcast'e  to  Carlisle.  The 
inside  measurement  of  the  building  is  about  47ft.  by 
21ft.,  and  it  seats  200  people.  The  interior  is  fitted 
up  with  pitch-pine,  and  the  heating  process  is  t6 
be  with  hot  water.  The  building  has  been  designed 
and  erected  by  Messrs.  G.  Watson  and  Son,  of 
Stocksfield. 

In  our  notice  of  the  new  hospital,  Leeds,  for 
women  and  children,  just  recently  opened,  we 
omitted  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
up-to-date  appliances,  this  hospital  is  fitted  with 
an  electric  pUients*  lift,  by  Messrs.  A.  Smith  and 
Stevens,  of  London. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  dedicated,  on  Wednesday, 
a  font  of  St.  Bees  stoue  on  an  Irish  marble  pedestal, 
at  St.  Elvan's  Church,  Aberdare,  in  memory  of 
Lady  Lewis,  wife  of  S  r  W.  T,  Lewis,  who  died  on 
October  2,  1902. 

Mr.  Alfred  East,  A.R. A.,  unveiled,  on  Wed- 
nesday, a  memorial  tablet  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
south  aisle  of  Kettering  parish  church,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Nettleship,  the  animal  painter,  who 
was  born  at  Kettering.  The  tablet  is  of  repomti 
bronze  on  a  marble  slab,  and  was  executed  by  Kb. 
George  J.  Frampton,  R.A.,  as  a  tribute  to  a  brother 
artist. 

Mr.  William  B.  Ittuer,  Building  Commissioner 
for  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Architectural  Club,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Architectural  League  of  America  at  the  late 
St.  Louis  Convention.  The  League  also  voted  to 
hold  its  1904  convention  at  Pittsburgh,  but  no  date 
was  definitely  fixed. 

Mr.  Justice  Channell  gave  judgment,  in  the  King's 
Bench  Division,  on  Wednesday,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  trustees  and  holders  of  land  in  HiUdrop-road,  N., 
sought  to  recover  possession  of  it  from  the  London 
School  Board.  The  defendants  had  compulsorijy 
acquired  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
pupil  teachers'  centre  ;  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  had 
granted  a  perpetual  injunction  restraining  them 
from  spending  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  Judge 
held  that  the  Board  could  not  retain  the  land,  and 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  possession,  and 
a  declaration  that  they  were  entitled  to  damages. 
Execution  was  stayed  with  a  view  to  an  appeal. 
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TO    OOBRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  ol 
our  CO rrespon dents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
olaimanta  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
Bommunications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
ihould  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildinq 
Nbw8,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Tnn  Passage,  Strand. 
W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
nnHoiight  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stband  Nkwspapeb  Company,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address :— "  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Boond  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
128.  lOd.),  as  only  a  lim^ited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLL,  XLVI., 
XLEX.,  LIU.,  LXI..  LXn.,  LXTV..  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvin.,  Lxrx..  lxxi..  lxxu.,  lxxih., 

liXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  Lxxvn.,  lxxix., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXU.  may  stiUbe  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 

Erint.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
owever,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
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"BUILDING  NEWS"  DE^iaNING  CLUB. 

I  F./W.  (By  "  Belvedere"  a  look-out  balcony  and  turret 
is  intended,  but  it  ia  an  optional  feature.  "H.  M.  C." 
means  housemaid's  closet.)— H.  S.  Holiday.  (Read 
the  rules  published  in  the  Building  News  for  Sept.  25 
last)— Horace  Bir.os.  (Look  up  back  numbers,  and 
you  will  see  how  members  contrive  their  drawings  on 
one  sheet.  It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  most 
indifferent  contributors  break  the  rule  as  to  one  sheet, 
or  badly  arrange  ttieir  desigus  on  one  piece  of  paper.) 

I  Dbawi^jos  Received.— "  Norseman."  "  Stoney,"  *'Z3C- 
colo."  "Stoep."  "Musselburgh,"  "Obelisk."  "  B.," 
•* Black  and  White,"  "The  List  Man  In."  "Ghost," 
**(iuatre  hois"  (uDfioished)  ;  "Ydol."  "Tenderfoot," 
"  Marksman,"  ■'  Plumbbob,"  "  Clerk  of  Works," 
*'  Putrescens,"  "  Fenland,"  "Black  Hart,"  "  Autocar," 
"Architect."  "Leo,"  "Jingo,"  "Viking,"  "Mona," 
"  Lavemock,"  "  Orchid."  "  Wee  Macgreggor,"  "  Jap," 
"The  New  Boy,"  "Cedric,"  "Inside  Right,"  "  Ca^t," 
"S.  H.  8."  (device),  "Broad  Arrow,"  "  Free  Trade," 
"O,  K.."  "Spss."  "Vectis."  "Desperate,"  "Ilex," 
"The  Kid,"  "Omega."  "  Fidi»,"  "The  Magoie." 
•' Arabitang,"  "  Primus,"  "Midnight  Oil,"  "  Liverbird  " 
(Your  name  and  address  are  perfectly  illegible.  Why 
write  in  so  foolish  a  way?),  "Crisscross,"  "Ionic" 
**  Digneori,"  "  White  Rose,"  "  Djublee."  "  Sir  Toby," 
"Regent,"  "  Humber."  "Pip,"  "Cave  Cauutn " 
*' D'Artagnan,"  "  Tdquisara,"  "Old  Mercer,"  aad 
"Force." 

The  Abercam  tlrban  District  Council  have 
appointed  Mr.  John  Williams,  Risca,  surveyor  in 
tie  place  of  Mr.  Stephens,  resigned. 


C0rrcspf0ntreitce. 
— •-•-• — 

DWELLIN'(i  HOUSES:  SUGGESTED  PLAN 
BY  DR.  JOHN  W.  HAYWARD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sir, — Deliberate  opinions  by  medical  men  on 
the  planning  of  houses  are  so  rare  that  architects 
cannot  afford  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  probing 
them  to  the  bottom. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Hayward  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
offer  some  farther  elucidations  of  the  reasons 
which  lie  behind  the  many  poin's  of  divergence 
the  plan  published  in  your  issue  of  Sept.  2.5 
shows  from  the  principles  which  would  guide  any 
good  architect  iu  planning  such  a  house.  In  the 
hope  that  Dr.  Hayward  will  do  this,  1  will,  with 
j'our  permission,  touch  some  of  these  points. 

Regarding  the  living-room,  one  may  acquiesce 
in  Dr.  Hayward's  conclusions  if  one  assumes 
(since  there  is  no  scale)  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  room  are  at  least  '25it.  by  20tt.  The  discomfort 
of  having  the  fire  and  the  door  on  the  same  side  of 
a  smaller  room  would  be  very  great.  Excepting 
the  larder  and  beer  cellar,  and  in  some  degree  the 
kitchen.  Dr.  Hay  ward's  remarks  on  the  necessity 
for  sunshine  in  this  room  should  apply  to  the 
whole  house;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  remainder 
of  the  plan  is  markedly  deficient  in  that  respect. 

The  entrance-hall  and  principal  corridor  seem 
inadequate  in  sizj  and  wanting  in  dignity,  and 
the  absence  of  direct  daylight,  both  here  and  in 
the  back  passage,  would  render  the  house  dull,  and 
in  parts  dark.  The  approach  to  the  principal  room 
of  the  house  under  the  upper  flight  of  the  stair 
would  be  ungainly  and  mean ;  but  in  practice, 
the  working  out  of  headroom  would  probtbly 
result  in  considerable  changes  iu  the  plan  of  the 
south  end  of  the  house. 

The  drawing-room  might,  as  argued,  be  used 
mainly  in  the  evening ;  but  afternoon  functions 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  hygienic  influence  of 
sunlight  is  surely  lasting  and  important  enough 
to  merit  for  this  room  a  better  aspect  than  north 
west.  The  proper  ventilation  of  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  in  proportion  a  long  narrow 
apartment,  will  be  prevented  by  the  greenhouse 
which  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
north-west  end — its  only  outside  wall,  and  this 
circumstance,  considering  the  form  and  aspect  of 
the  room,  will  leave  something  to  be  desired  in 
its  lighting. 

Tac  centril  position  of  the  kitchen  would,  I 
fear,  disseminate  the  cooking  smells  through  the 
house  to  the  almost  greatest  possible  extent,  not- 
withstanding the  closed  compartment  between 
the  hall  and  the  back  passage,  and  this  compart- 
ment, with  its  service  hatch  direct  into  the 
kitchen,  and  its  want  of  light  and  ventilation 
would,  I  suggest,  be  an  unpleasant,  undomestic, 
and  unhygienic  feature. 

.\.n  architect  would  not  dare,  in  a  house  of  this 
class,  to  place  the  kitchen  in  a  position  where 
the  morning  sun  would  make  it  unbeirably  hot, 
nor  to  place  the  kitchen  and  butler's  pantry 
windows  where  they  must  overlook  the  approach 
to  the  main  entrance,  nor  would  he  be  allowed  to 
place  a  kitchen  entrance  within  about  30ft.  (f  the 
principal  entrance. 

The  unusual  position  of  the  scullery,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  gla-s  and  china  store,  the  means  of 
access  to  the  mistress  store,  are  all  matters  which 
require  explanation.  The  situation  of  the  beer 
cellar  in  the  middle  of  the  house  would  no  doubt 
secure  a  desirable  uniformity  of  temperature ; 
but,  besides  allowing  the  smell  to  get  through  the 
house,  that  advantage  is  discounted  by  the  long 
journey  the  beer  must  make  on  delivery  through 
the  back  passage  and  china  store,  or  by  the 
alternative  route  by  the  flower  garden  and  the 
mistress  store. 

Many  other  points  might  be  touched  on,  such 
as  the  ventilation  of  the  ground  floor  lavatory  into 
a  greenhouse,  and  the  matter  of  the  provision  of 
a  servants'  w.c.  on  the  ground  floor ;  but,  of 
course,  the  plan  is  roughly  sketched,  and  some 
of  these  remarks  may  in  consequence  be  doing  its 
intention  an  injustice.  The  general  conception 
of  the  plan  is,  however,  so  far  removed  from  what 
the  utterances  of  medical  men  would  lead  one  to 
expect  in  matters  of  light  and  ventilation,  that 
perhaps  one  may  be  pardoned  for  asking  a  fuller 
explanation  of  its  peculiarities. — I  am,  &  :., 

Light. 


Wntommutttcatian* 


Q  VESTIOXS. 

[I20i0.] — Scarcement- — Will  some  reader  eali^htea 
me  on  the  following  pi)iQt-i'';,  ?— I  possess  a  feu-charter 
for  a  piece  of  ground  upin  which  a  house  is  built.  A 
plan  accompanies  the  charter,  with  figured  dimensions 
therton.  The  sizes  on  plan  show  my  ground  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  space  occupied  by  the  house ;  but  if  the 
scarcements  of  t)iu.  be  taken  into  account,  I  am  entitled 
to  the  whole  ground  built  on.  The  superior  maintains 
that  I  am  only  entitled  to  what  is  above  the  ground  level. 
— ilARi.NE,  Portree. 

[12320.]  -Archbishop  Benson's  Monument, 
Canterbury  Cathedral.— Can  any  reader  iatorm  mtj 
who  was  the  architect  and  who  the  sculptor  of  the  me- 
morial altar  tomb  and  elligy  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  W.  Benson, 
Archbishop  18S2-93,  which  occupies  the  north  wall  of  th3 
north-western  tower  (western  bay  of  north  aisle  of  nave) 
at  Canterbury  Cathedral  .'—Chaucerian'  Pilorim. 

[12021.]— Temporary  Baildingr.— In  erecting  a 
wooden  building,  say  about  25ft  by  14ft.  by  12ft.  high  to 
the  eaves,  and  20ft.  to  the  ndge,  if  the  supports  ard  let 
into  the  ground,  can  the  building  when  the  tenancy  ex- 
pires be  removed  .'  Or  does  it  become  the  property  of  the 
landlord  by  reason  of  the  foundations  being  under- 
ground ?  If  this  is  so,  can  you  suggest  a  strong,  but 
cheap,  foundation  resting  on  the  ground,  and  one  that  can 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  ?  Would  Sin.  by 
2in.  studs,  placed  1ft.  apart  and  braced  at  intervals, 
weather-boarding  tarred  on  the  outside  and  matchboarded 
inside  be  sufficiently  strong  and  waterproof  for  the  sides  ? 
Or  cm  a  cheaper  method  be  employed  for  this  building, 
which  has  to  be  dry  ?  Would  weather-boarding  be  a  suit- 
able covering  for  the  roof  ?  Tne  building  would  be 
erected  in  the  country  in  a  garden.  -  Studio. 


REPLIES. 

[12017.]- Small  Building. —The  answer  to  your 
seven  queries  is  very  simple,  and  it  is,  "Employ  a  Sur- 
veyor." It  will  then  be  his  business  to  advise  you  and 
give  you  information  on  your  buildings,  and  see  that 
what  you  require  is  properly  carried  out. — Cantab, 


At  St.  Luke's  Church,  Kingston-upDn-Tbam^s, 
on  Monday,  the  vicar  dedicated  a  atained-glass 
wiudow  which  hu  bean  placed  in  tha  south  aisle. 


CHIPS. 

The  partnership  hitherto  subsisting  between  E.  B. 
Broster  and  W.  Broster,  architects,  of  Keighley, 
Yorks,  under  the  style  of  Barber,  Hopkinaon,  and 
Co.,  has  been  dissolved. 

On  Saturday,  in  Dunblane  Cathedral,  there  was 
unveiled  a  memorial-stone,  commemorating  the 
restoration  of  Dunblane  Cathedral,  begun  in 
September  1889,  finished  in  October  189.3.  The 
inscription  is  cut  in  black  lettering  on  an  oblong 
panel  of  white  marble.  Surrounding  it  is  a  shell 
ornament,  with  an  acanthus  leaf  at  each  of  the  four 
corners.  Outside  this  is  a  slip  of  black  marble, 
while  the  outer  frame  is  of  dove  marble,  with  an 
old  Scottish  moulding.  The  design  is  by  Sir  E. 
Rowand  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  and  its  execution 
was  by  Mr.  Birnie  Rhind,  A.E.S.A. 

The  Tylers'  and  Bricklayers'  Company  give  notice 
that  a  vacant  almshouse  and  pension  will  be  filled 
up  at  ail  election  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  24. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Arthur  Bird, 
the  clerk,  6,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

The  electrical  station  at  Plumstead,  built  by  the 
borough  council  of  Woolwich,  was  formally  opened 
on  Thursday  in  last  week.  'The  total  cost  has  been 
£90,000,  of  which  the  plant,  including  four  miles  of 
cables,  absorbed  £16,000,  and  the  buildings  for 
station  and  dust  destructor  £44,000.  The  brick- 
making  plant,  which  has  also  been  laid  down,  cost 
another  £5,000.  The  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  buildings  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Sumner, 
the  borough  engineer  of  Woolwich,  and  those  for 
the  plant  by  Mr.  John  B.  Mitchell,  the  borough 
electrical  engineer. 

The  Bishop  of  Colchester  preached  at  the  re- 
opening on  Wednesday  of  Alphamstone  Church, 
Essex,  after  the  restoration  of  the  chancel.  The 
work  has  entailed  the  rebuilding  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  tlie  fabric  and  the  entire  refitting  of  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  superintended  by  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  Jackson.  The  original 
sedilia,  which  are  excellent  examples  of  early  14th- 
century  work,  have  been  discovered  and  replaced. 
These  were  broken  up  and  the  fragments  built  into 
a  brick  wall  about  200  years  ago,  since  when  their 
existence  was  unknown  till  now.  The  autograph 
graffito  of  Nicholas  le  Gryce,  1578,  the  rector  who 
then  restored  the  chancel  roof,  has  been  found  under 
a  coating  of  plaster.  Steps  are  in  contemplation  to 
repair  the  nave,  which  is  fall  of  good  examples  of 
14th-century  design. 

The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  Buckfast, 
South  Devon,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire 
on  Wednesday  morning.  The  stable  and  outbuildings 
contiguous  to  the  church  were  burned  down,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  assistance  rendered 
by  a  fire  brigade,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  would 
have  been  destroyed.  The  abbey  was  founded 
before  the  Conquest,  was  suppressed  in  153S  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  came  into  possession  of  the  Bene- 
dictines again  some  23  years  since.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  lord  abbot,  the  monks  are  rebuilding 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  monastery. 
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©ut  <B^a  Caljle, 


The  rearrangement  and  construction  of  the 
roadways  in  the  Mall  in  connection  with  the 
Queen  Victoria  Slemorial  is  now  in  progress, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  H.A., 
P.R.I.B.A.  A  beginning  has  just  been  made 
with  the  work  of  forming  the  new  central  road 
and  laying  it  with  wood  pavement.  This  road, 
which  will  centre  on  the  statue  of  the  Queen  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  memorial  opposite 
Buckingham  Palace,  will  be  6oft.  wide,  and  will 
extend  as  a  thoroughfare  open  to  the  public  as  far 
as  Marlborough  Gate  for  the  present,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Charing  Cross.  On  each  side  of  this 
road  there  will  be  a  double  avenue  of  plane-trees, 
•with  a  pathway  for  foot-passengers  between  each 
row  of  trees.  The  present  wood-paved  road 
that  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  Mall 
will  be  converted  into  a  gravel  road  for  horses, 
45ft.  wide.  On  the  south  side  the  railings  along 
St.  James's  Park  will  be  set  back  a  few  feet  to 
the  grass,  and  in  the  space  thus  obtained  a  third 
pathway  wUl  be  provided.  The  whole  will  be 
lighted  with  arc  lamps  placed  on  the  avenues. 
This  scheme  involves  the  demolition  of  some  of 
the  trees  at  present  growing  in  the  Mall,  as  they 
occupy  the  line  of  the  new  central  road,  but  in 
place  of  them  new  plane  trees  are  to  be  planted 
at  once  to  form  the  fresh  avenues.  By  the 
beginning  of  February  all  the  new  trees  wUl  be 
planted,  and  the  roadways  and  footpaths  com- 
pleted up  to  Marlborough  Gate. 

Ax  Exhibition  of  Art  Applied  to  Manufactures 
will  be  held  in  the  Shiro  Hall,  Chelmsford,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  December  1,  2,  3,  -1,  and  5.  The 
exhibits  will  embrace  art  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses in  operation,  consisting  of  pillow  point, 
Honiton,  and  other  lace,  ribbon  work,  embroider}', 
cloth  weaving,  leather  embossing.  Demonstration 
of  natural  colour  photography,  artistic  lead- 
glazing,  wood-carving  and  sculpture,  mosaic 
manufacture,  clay  modelling,  manufacture  of 
pottery  and  potter's  wheel,  ice.  Exhibits  of  art 
manufactures  ;  Lace,  art  needlework,  embroidery, 
damasks,  silk  brocades,  and  other  art  fabrics, 
artistic  furniture  fittings  and  hangings,  art 
joinery,  mantels,  and  enriched  mouldings  ; 
valuable  books  and  bindings,  art  publications, 
art  pianos,  ornamental  glass  of  every  description. 
There  wUl  also  be  on  view  a  model  of  the  West- 
minster Cathedral,  exhibited  in  public  for  the 
first  time  at  this  exhibition,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Cardinal  A'aughan  ;  art 
tiles  and  pottery,  ornamental  moulded  bricks, 
electric-light  fitting,  art  glass  and  metalwork, 
Doulton  ware,  art  china,  Japanese  decoration, 
&c.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  students 
of  Chelmsford  art  classes  to  be  seen  at  work, 
illustrating  the  various  interesting  processes  of 
leather  embossing,  clay-modelling,  decorative 
stencil  work,  sUk  and  fabric  decoration,  gesso 
work,  brush  decoration,  block  designing,  cutting 
and  hand-colour  printing,  inlay  and  intarsia, 
■weaving,  art  needlework,  tile  and  pottery  design- 
ing and  making,  &:c. 

Ox  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  visit  to  the  work- 
men's dwellings,  erected  by  the  London  County 
Council  on  the  MUlbank  estate,  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  suggested  that  the  provision  of  moi'e  cup- 
board space  would  be  a  boon  to  the  tenants.  The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee 
reported  on  Tuesday  to  the  London  County 
Council  that,  recognising  the  usefulness  of  the 
suggestion,  they  had  decided  to  begin  by  having 
cupboards  constructed  in  the  tenements  in  Ade- 
laide, Sydney,  and  Melbourne  buildings,  which 
had  previously  been  erected  on  the  Ann-street 
estate.  Poplar.  This  work  had  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  they  were  taking  steps  to  insure  the 
provision  of  good  cupboard  space  in  aU  the 
Council's  dwellings.  In  view  of  the  great  interest 
shown  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  in 
the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes, 
they  recommend  that  their  Majesties  should  be 
informed  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Council  in 
this  matter. 

The  Winchcombe  Kural  District  Council,  on 
Saturday,  had  a  discussion  about  the  semi-parish 
church  at  Southam-de-la-Bere,  near  Cheltenham, 
the  mansion  adjoining  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  first  Earl  of  EUenborough.  The  church  is 
situated  in  a  farmyard,  and  the  only  way  to  it  is 
through  the  farmyard.  Its  surroundings,  there- 
fore, are  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and 
the  outside  of  the  building  is  plain  ;  indeed,  it  is 


said  that  it  was  originally  nothing  hut  an  agri- 
cultural barn.  Entering  the  church,  however,  a 
stranger  is  astonished,  as  the  decorations  are  very 
profuse,  and  there  are  many  pictures,  statuettes, 
and  ornaments  displayed  upon  its  walls  and  upon 
brackets  set  up  in  every  corner  and  crevice.  The 
solicitors  to  the  estate  have  made  application  for 
the  repair  of  the  short  bit  of  road  through  the 
farmyard  to  the  church  ;  but  the  surveyor  said 
the  road  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  pirish  award 
or  map,  neither  was  the  church  ever  marked  there. 
Mr.  Griffiths,  the  local  councillor,  said  the  rectors 
of  Bishop's  Cleeve  had  always  officiated  there 
every  Sunday,  and  he  thought  the  road  should  be 
repaired  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Without 
evidence  of  liability,  however,  the  surveyor,  was 
instructed  not  to  do  anything. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell,  Dr.  Ridding, 
unveiled  and  dedicated,  on  Monday,  a  stained-glass 
memorial  window  just  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
pari:h  church  of  Hartshorn,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  H,  W.  Buckley,  a  past 
rector  of  the  parish.  The  church,  which  dates  back 
to  the  13th  century,  has  recently  been  restored  at  a 
cost  of  £2,600. 

The  consideration  of  the  plans  for  new  baths  on 
Liverpool  Pierhead,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.Saxon  Snell, 
of  London,  and  provisionally  selected  in  competi- 
tion, has  been  adjourned  till  the  December  meeting 
of  the  city  council.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost 
£70,000. 

The  Isolation  Hospital  for  the  urban  district 
council  of  Chiswick  is  being  warmed  and  ventilated 
by  means  of  Shorland's  patent  double-fronted  Man- 
chester stoves  with  descending  smoke-Hues  and 
Manchester  grates,  the  same  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  E.  H,  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

In  reference  to  the  correspondence  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Tiiiies  and  other  papers  regarding 
Frosterley  marble,  we  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
Emley  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have  at 
all  times  this  mnrble  in  stock,  and  are  at  present 
supplying  it  to  the  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Norwich.  They  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  sample 
on  apphcation. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford  Fawcett,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Local  Government  Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry 
last  week  into  the  application  of  the  Hornsey  Urban 
District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £39,700  for 
the  reconstruction  of  part  of  the  Highgate  Low 
level  outfall  sewer  which  collapsed  during  the 
heavy  storms  of  August  and  September  last,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lovegrove,  the  surveyor,  explained  the  plans. 

Mr,  C.  H.  Mileham,  of  London,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  G.  Kemp,  of  Aldershot,  the  builder,  of 
the  new  church  at  Badshot  Lea,  Aldershot,  opened 
last  week. 

A  system  of  sewerage  is  about  to  be  provided  for 
the  parish  of  Famborough  and  small  portions  of 
Chelsfield  and  Orpington  parishes  by  the  Bromley 
Rural  District  Council,  at  a  cost  of  Iwtween  £7,000 
and  £8,000.  The  necessary  order  has  been  granted 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

According  to  the  current  issue  of  Indian  Engineer- 
ing,  Mr.  James  Ransome,  F.R.I.B.A.,  consulting 
architect  to  the  Government  of  India,  will  be  re- 
linquishing his  appointment  shortly  to  return  to 
England. 

The  Emperor  William  has  commissioned  the 
sculptor.  Professor  Haverkamp,  to  produce  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Herr  Alfred  Krupp,  which  is  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Yacht  Club 
House  at  Kiel. 

The  altar-tomb  for  the  grave  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Winchester,  Dr.  Stephens,  the  cost  of  which  is  being 
defrayed  by  subscription,  will  be  unveiled  on  Deo.  22, 
the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Thos.  F.  Shaw,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  60, 
Nichol-road,  Harlesden,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
on  Tuesday,  He  was  an  old  resident,  and  had 
planned  many  of  the  new  roadways  and  public 
buildings  of  the  district,  including  the  Harlesden 
Constitutional  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  founder  and 
a  director. 

The  new  corporation  fire  brigade  station  and 
depnt,  situated  in  New-street,  Burton-on-Trent, 
was  formally  opened  on  Friday.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction was  £6,000  for  the  station  proper,  and 
£4,250  for  the  depot.  It  has  been  built  under  the 
direction  of  the  borough  engineer  and  surveyor,  Mr. 
G.  T.  Lynam. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  Thursday  in  last  week 
l6iid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new.  chancel  to  the 
parish  church  at  Loudwater,  Bucks.  The  church 
has  never  been  altered  since  it  was  erected  in  1789, 
and  retains  its  old-fashioned  "  three-decker " 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  and  uncomfortable  high- 
backed  pews.  With  the  building  of  the  chancel, 
the  whole  of  the  church  and  its  furniture  will  be 
modernised,  the  total  cost  being  £2,000, 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSTJINQ  WEEK. 

SION'OAV. — Surveyors'  Institution.  Opening  Address  by 
the  President.  Albert  Buck.    8  p.m. 

Clerks  of  "Works  Incorpniated  Associa- 
tion. "  The  Carpenter  :  His  Tools  and 
his  "Work,"  by  .Tobn  Davies,  Carpenters* 
Hall.    8  p.m. 

TcESDAV, — Architectural  Association  Camera  Club. 
Presidential  Address  by  F.  R.  Taylor, 
Lectureon  "  Little  Known  Irish  Abbeys," 
by  C.  H.  Oakden.  56,  Great  Marlborough- 
Btreet,  W.    7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "Ten- 
sile Tests  of  Mild  Steel,"  by  Prof.  W.  0. 
Unwin,  F.R.S.    8  p.m. 

Wednesday, — Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
"Notes  on  Later  Scotch  Gothic,"  by 
Kamsay  Traquair.    8  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. 
Opening  Address  by  the  President,  J. 
Walton  Taylor.    7.30  p.m. 

Thursday. — Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 
*'  Architectural  Education,"  by  Hugh 
Stannus,  F.R.I. B.A. 


THE  ARCHITEOTimAL  ASSOCIATION. 
NUVEMBEK  6th:  ORDIXARV  GEXEKAL  MEETIXG  at 
No.  9.  C.>ndmt- street,  W.,  at  7  30  p.m.  PAPER  by  .Mr.  C.  A, 
NICHOLSON  on  "  Modern  Churches." 

LOUIS  AMBLER   \  „        „ 
H.  TANNER,  Jun.  j  "'"'•  »"'• 


CHIPS. 

At  the  municipal  offices,  Liverpool,  on  Saturday, 
Mr,  James  Cooper,  chief  sanitary  inspector,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  marble  clock  and  a  pair  of  bronze 
ornaments  on  his  retirement  on  superannuation, 
after  3 1  years'  service  in  the  Liverpool  Corporation. 
Dr.  Hope,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city, 
made  the  presentation, 

A  presentation  portrait  of  Sir  James  Hoy,  painted 
by  Sir  George  Reid,  has  been  added  to  the  collection 
in  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery.  Other  recent 
gifts  to  the  gallery  are  a  portrait  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Heywood  and  a  landscape  by  Vannini. 

It  was  announced  on  Saturday  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  decided  against  the  Malton 
Urban  District  Council  respecting  their  dispute  with 
Eail  Fitzwilliam  in  regard  to  the  repair  of  a  portion 
of  Railway-street. 

A  memorial  window  to  the  late  Colonel  David 
Milne  Home  of  Wedderburn  was  unveiled  in  Cold- 
ingham  parish  church  on  Saturday.  The  central 
portion  is  heraldic  in  design,  displaying  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Homes  of  Wedderburn.  Above  the 
dedicatory  words  are  inscribed  "  Remember  "  and 
"  True  to  the  End  "  ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  the  words  from  the  Book  of  Revelation,  "Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  Ufe,"  inclosing  a  crown  and  star.  The 
window  was  designed  by  Mr.  Robert  Home, 
Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

The  ceremony  of  screwmg  the  commemoration 
pile  of  the  new  pier  now  being  erected  by  the 
Weston-super-Mare  Grand  Pier  Co.  will  be  per- 
formed to-morrow  (Saturday)  by  Mr.  B.  E. 
Dickenson,  M.P. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bennett,  A.R.I,B,A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  council  of  Gravesend  as  archi- 
tect for  the  proposed  free  Ubrary  in  that  town. 

Messrs.  Stones  and  Stones  ask  us  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Edwardes  Sproat,  of  Glasgow,  was  associated 
with  them  as  joint  architect  in  preparing  the  com- 
petition design  submitted  for  tramway  offices,  &c., 
at  Liverpool. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Leicester  (Dr.  Clayton)  dedicated  a  new  peal  of  five 
bells  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  .lldwinckle.  The  belto 
replaced  a  set  of  three,  one  of  which  had  long  been 
cracked,  and  have  been  provided  by  Messrs.  John 
Taylor  and  Co.,  ot  Loughborough. 

On  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  R.  J.  Reece,  M.D.,  an 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  into  the  applications  of  the  Burslem  Town 
CouncU  for  sanction  to  borrow  £13,000  for  the  pro- 
vision of  an  infectious  diseases  hospital,  and  £375 
for  the  provision  of  a  disinfecting  station  and 
apparatus.  The  plans  were  submitted  and  explained 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Reginald  T.  Longden,  Moor- 
land-road, Burslem,  whose  design  was  selected  in 
competition.  The  buildings  include  two  twelve-bed 
pavilions  for  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  cases  re- 
spectively, and  a  similar  pavilion  with  a  single-bed 
separation  ward  for  diphtheria ;  there  are  also  an 
isolation  block  of  two  wards,  porter's  lodge,  ad- 
ministration block  for  matron,  eight  nurses,  and 
eight  servants,  steam  laundry,  disinfecting-station, 
and  mortuary. 

Mr.  W,  O,  S.  Meade  King,  C.E.,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Thumscoe 
ou  Friday,  when  Mr.  F.  E.  Nicholson,  on  behalf  of 
the  rural  district  council  and  parish  council  ot 
Thurnscoe,  applied  for  sanction  to  borrow  .£3,28*, 
required  for  a  water  scheme,  stating  that  the  popu- 
lation had  grown  from  271  in  1891  to  2,366  m  1901. 
There  was  no  opposition. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Skcwen-Public  Library  (limit  £2,000)    £10  10s SamuelJones,  Clerk,  Old-road,  Bkewen,  Neath ^.... Not.   9 

Kilmamock-Tenement  of  Shops  and  Workmen's  Houses £15  13s.,  £10  10s.,  £3  5s Robert  Blackwood,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Market  Bndse,  Kilmarnock  ...    „       » 

Xewport,  iron.- Sewerage  Scheme  T.  S.  Edwards,  Clerk  2 »  Stow  Hill,  Newport,  Moa    ... ,     U 

Sundcrland-Additions  to  Town  HaU £100,  £50,  £25 John  W.  Moncur,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Sunderland  „     21 

Bray-Pavilion  and  Winter  Gardens   £30,  £15,  £10,  and  three  of  £5  5s Frank  Bethell,  Hon.  Sec,  Town  Hall,  Bray   „     M 

Wakefleld-Eeconstructing  Cattle  Market SOgs.  (mergedl,  2ogs B.  Ernest  Langhorne,  Solicitor,  Wakefleld Ueo.    1 

Elgin— School  (310  places)    Hugh  Stewart.  Clerk,  Elgin V  •^v-,-:,;;---/ i 

Selly  Oak-Public  Bath.^   Assessor) A.  W.  Cross,  A.M.I.C.E    2.3,  Valentine-road,  King  s  Heath    .  ..„ 7 

HerncHill  SE  -  Public  Library  H.  J.  Smith,  Clerk,  Lambeth  Town  HaU,  Kenmngton  Green,  S.E  ..    ,,     16 

Windsor-Elevations  for  Pohce  and  Fire  Brigade  Stations 25g8 E.  A.  Stickland,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Windsor  ...  Jan.  la 

Vienna-Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen  ...  The  Au3tro-HungarianCon.-Gen,22,Laurence-Founteney-lane,ti.C.  aiar.  31 

Liverpool-Cotton  Exchange  (Local  Architects) Peter  Brown,  Sec,  50,  Brown  s  Buddmgs,  Liverpool  — 

Oldham-Board  School   J.  Rennie,  Clerk,  School  Board  Olhces.  Oldham — 

Llwmypia-Workmen's  HaU  (1,500  seats)     The  Secretary,  Workmen's  Institute,  Llwynypia.  Wales  — 

Fraseiburgh-Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  and  Public  Library  ...  WiUiam  Alexander,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Fraserburgh  ■■.•■••■•■■ — 

Ehyl— Pavilion  (10,000  placesl  at  Xational  Eisteddfod  H.  A.  TUbyand  J.  W.  Jones,  Gen.  Sees.,  Town  HaU,  Rhyl — 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BTTILDINQS. 

Hcmel  Hempstead— Rebuilding  Premises,  85,  High-street  George  Uolph Sydney  Dawe,  A.E.I.B.A.,  High-street,  Rickmansworth  Not.    7 

Windsor— Shop  and  House,  St.  Leonard's-road  Percy  H.  Grove.  Architect,  14,  Alma-road,  Windsor    „       7 

Alnwick— Two  ViUa.s.  Swansfleld  Park-road Wm.  Robson  Hindmarsh,  Architect,  Alnwick  „       7 

Stoke  Gabriel— Stable  at  Lower  WeU  Farm  CoL  H.  W.  Studdy W.  F.  ToUit.  Totnes < 

Barrow-in-Fumess— Sailors'  Home  on  Barrow  Island C.  Mossop,  Hon.  Secretary,  Furness  Railway,  Barrow „       7 

Ncwcastle-on-Tync- Two  Five-Storied  Warehouses  ...». Arthur  StockweU,  Archt.,  11.  Pilgrim-street.  Newcastle-oa-Tjne  ...    „       7 

Horsforth,  Leeds— House  and  Shop David  Emmett    Percy  Robinson,  Architect,  53,  Albion-street,  Leeds ,       9 

Aberystruth — Additions  to  N  antyglo  School School  Board  R.  L.  Roberts,  Architect,  Abercarn 9 

Middlesbrough— Slaughter  House Co-operatiTe  Society,  Ltd Moore  and  Archibald,  Architects,  27,  Albert-road,  Middlesbrough  ..    „       9 

Leeds— Extensions  of  Workhouse  Hospital  Thomas  Winn  and  Sons,  Architects.  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds  „       9 

Haverstock  HiU.  N.W.— Hospital Hampstead  General Hosp. Committee  Young  and  HaU,  Archts.,  17,  Southampton-st.,  Bloomsbury,  W.C  ..    „       9 

Elgin— Additions  to  East  End  and  West  End  Schools  School  Board  John  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin 9 

Leeds -Factory,  Hanover-lane   John  Barran  and  Sons,  Ltd W.  Carby  HaU  and  Dalby,  Architects,  Park-row,  Leeds 9 

Norwich— Additions  to  Workhouse  Laundry  Guardians    Morgan  and  Buckingham,  Architects,  Norwich „       9 

Leicester -Government  Offices H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W ,     10 

■WaUingford-IsolatioB  Hospital   Joint  Hospital  Board   S.  Couch-Johns,  M.8.A.,  Laud  Chambers,  Reading „     10 

Holsworthy- Carpentry  Work  at  Inflrmary  Guardians Claude  Kinsman.  Clerk.  I'nion  Offlces,  Holsworty,  Devon „     10 

Limerick— Laundry,  Chimnfy  Shaft,  &c.,  at  Workhouse Board  of  Guardians  H.  J.  Guinane,  Union  Clerk,  Limerick **     10 

Southampton— Additions  to  Ordnance  Survey  Offices    H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „     10 

Lower  Sydenham— Branch  Library Lewisham  Public  Libraries  Com J.  R.  Vining,  89,  Chancery-lane,  W.C „     10 

Moas  Side— Fire  Station    Urban  District  Council   Henry  B.  Longley,  A.M.I. M.E.,  Surveyor.  Moss  Side,  Lanes  ..    „     U 

Penycoedcae— Twelve  Houses Building  Club Alfred  Bri-ant,  Architect,  Midland  Bank  Buildings,  Pontypridd    ...    „     U 

Cardiff— Additions  to  Pembroke-terrace  Chapel Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  Thomas  Thomas,  Accountant.  29,  Queen-street,  Cardiff ,     11 

Levenshulme— Additions  to  Council  Offices Urban  District  Council    James  Jepson,  Architect,  Tiviot  Dale,  Stockport  „     11 

Norwood— Repairs  to  School  Infirmary  Lambeth  Guardians W.  ThumslI,  Clerk,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E 11 

St.  Columb— Reconstructing  Workhouse  Inflrmary   Guardians    C.  E.  Whitford,  Clerk.  St.  Columb „     11 

Manchester— Telephone  Exchange,  Quay-street H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works, The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  G*te,  S.W ,,     11 

Antrim- Dispensary  and  Residence Guardians N.  Fitzsimons,  A.R.I.B.A.,  82,  Royal-avenue,  Belfast   „     12 

Heme  Bay— Alterations  and  Additions  to  Town  HaU  Urban  District  Council    F.  W.  J.  Palmer,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  HaU,  Heme  Bay „     12 

Daifield— Cloakroom,  &c.,  at  National  School  A.  B.  Linford,  Architect,  Carlton  VUIa,  WombweU,  Yorks „     1* 

Liscard-School  (1,000  places).  Manor-road  WaUasey  Education  Committee  Edmund  Kirby,  F.R. LB. A.,  5.  Cook-street,  Liverpool   „     14 

Ebbw  Vale— Altering  Building  into  Fire  Station Urban  District  Council    J.  Thoma.s,  Town  Surveyor,  Ebbw  Vale ...■■■..■    „     16 

Chadderton— Library,Middleton-road Urban  District  Council    Groome  and  Lindsay  Grant,  Archts.,  2,  St.  Peter' s-scj.,  Manchester    „     16 

JEddleton- Gable  Ends,  Dane-street  Corporation W.  Welbum,  Boro'  Surveyor,  Middleton,  Lanes  „     16 

Ebbw  Vale— Caretaker's  House Urban  District  Council    J.  Thomas,  Town  Surveyor,  Ebbw  Vale   „     16 

Castletownbere— Additions  to  Premises  Saml.  F.  Hynes,  F.R.I.B.A.,  71,  South  Mall,  Cork  16 

Normanton— Additions  to  PoUce  Station West  Riding  County  CouncU J.  Vickers  Edwards,  County  Architect's  Office,  Wakefleld „      16 

Bradford— Fjilargement  of  Central  Offices.  Manor-row   Guardians EmpsaU  and  Clarkson,  7,  Exchange,  Bradford  i,     16 

Seedley,  Salford -Terracotta  for  School,  West  Liverpool-street  Education  Committee  Henry  Lord,  F.R.LB.A.,  Architect,  42,  Deansgate,  Manchester „     16 

Pontnewydd—GaUery  in  Richmond-road  Baptist  Chapel L.  D.  Jones,  Cromwell-place,  Pontnewydd,  Wales    17 

Nantwich— Workhouse  Inflrmary  and  Nurses' Home    Guardians C.  E.  Davenport.  Architect,  152,  Hospital-street,  Nantwich ,     19 

lindal-in-Furaess— Branch  Library Dalton-in-Fumess  L'.D.C W.  Richardson,  Surveyor,  CouncU  Offices,  Dalton ,      19 

Newcastle-on-Tyne— Extensions,  Arthur's  HiU  CouncU  School  Education  Committee  Alfred  Gnddard,  Sec,  Education  Offices,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  „     20 

Felixstowe— House  at  Coastguard  Station Admiralty    The  Coastguard  Station,  Felixstowe  i>     jO 

Portsmouth— School,  Reginald-road Education  Committee  G.  IE.  Smith,  Architect,  145,  Victoria-road  North.  Southsea „     20 

Blackpool— All  Saints  Church Bmlding  Committee Frank  H.  Gorst,  Architect,  7,  Birlfy-street,  Blackpool „     20 

Sheffield- Baleshops  and  Artisans'  Dwellings,  Snig  HIU  Surplus  Lands  Committee  Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects.  15,  St.  James's-row,  Sheffield    „     2S 

Dioxford— Repairs  to  Master's  Office  at  Workhouse Guardians Francis  Clark,  Clerk,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants  ..._... .^.^.    „     23 

Tottenham,  N.— Altering  Lancasterian  Schools,  Church-road..  Education  Committee  G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  Architect,  22,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.    „     23 

Knaresborough— Purifier  House  Urban  District  CouncU    J.  E.  Walker,  Surveyor,  Town  HaU,  Knaresborough „     28 

Birkdale-Ho,«pital Urban  District  Council    J.  P.  Keelev,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Birkdale,  Lanes Deo.    4 

Sheffield- Fifty  Workmen's  Cottages  Midland  Railway  Co Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects.  15,  St  James's-row,  Sheffield    — 

Bradford— House,  &c..  Canal-road  Aird  and  Calder,  Navigation  Offices,  Dock-street.  Leeds    — 

Newhaven— Altering  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  F.  J.  Ravner,  Architect,  Fort-road,  Newhaven,  Sussex  — 

Knaresborough-Two  Scmi-Detached  Houses  Wm.  Driffield,  Architect.  Boroughbridge-road,  Knareiborough — 

Pinner— Restoration  of  Chapels Burial  Board  Harrison  and  Ward.  6S.  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W — 

Liphook,  Hants— Country  Residence,  Cottage,  and  Stabling  J.  A.  Souttar,  Architect,  41,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C — 

Menston-Two  Pairs  of  Semi-Detached  ViUas Jabez  Cole    WUIiam  H.  Sharp,  Architect,  239,  Rooley-lane,  Bradford — 

Adel,  Leeds— Detached  Cottages  George  W.  Atkinson,  Architect,  1,  Mark-lane,  Leeds  — 

Hooley  HlU-Office  and  Stable Peter  Blytii Burton  and  Percival,  Archts.,  150.i,  Stamtord-st.,  Ashton-u.-Lyoe..      — 

Newport— Arcade  Premises,  High-street    ..  ■         Habershon,  Fawckner,  &  Co..  Archts..  41,  High-st.,  Newport,  Mon.      — 

Hoiden  CoUiery— House  and  Shop    W.  A.  Xoble,  The  Colliery,  Castle  Eden,  R.S.O.,  Durham — 

^bw  Vale— RebuUding  Shops  and  Premises    .- B.  J.  Francis,  Architect,  Abergavenny *    — 

Homberstone- SmaU  Farmhouse  on  Carrington  Estate J.  Carter  Jonas  and  Sons,  Estate  Agents,  Cambridge — 

ELECTRIOAI.    PLANT. 

I  Wakefleld— Two-Phase  Generator  (400-kw.) Town  CouncU The  City  Electrical  Engineer,  Calder  Vale-road,  Wakefield Nov.    7 
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iBeckenham— Electric  Wiring  Houses  Urban  District  CouncU   John  A.  AogeU,  Suneyor,  Council  Offices,  Beokenham „  9 

I  Derby— Telegraph  Insti-nments Midland  Railway  Co Alfred  Derry,  Stores  Superintendent,  Derby  ,  10 

I Mackadon— Electric  Lighting  Borough  Asylum Corporation E.  G.  OkeU.  Boro'  Elec.  Eag.,  Prince  Rock,  Plymouth    „  14 

lEadcliffe— Electric  Lighting   Urban  District  CouncU    Lacey  and  Sillar,  Engineers,  2,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W „  14 

IBlackpool— Traction  Set   Electricity  and  Tramways  Committee  Charles  Furness,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer.  Blackpool ■  14 

ISwindon-Overhead  Equipment  .  ...                                '                 Corporation  Lacev  and  Sillar,  Engineers,  78,  King-street,  Manchester „  16 

IHarrogate- Trunk  Mains '       Corporation  Electricity  Dept Geo.  Wilkinson,  M.I. M.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  33,  Swan-road,  Harrogate   ...    „  16 

IDarenth-Installing  Telephones  at  Asylum  .  .               "    "  1"  '  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    W.  T.  Hatch,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I. M.E..  Embankment,  E,0 „  17 

[Kilmamock— Plant Corporation Kennedy  and  Jenkin,  Engineers.  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster...    „  18 

IWednesbury— Electric  Lighting  Public  Buildings Corporation .' F.  J.  Warden-Stevens,  A.M.I.M.E..  31,  Vietoria-st.,  Westminster...    „  20 

lEdinburgh-Electric-Light  Installation  at  Police  Station Town  CouncU The  Resident  Electrical  Engineer,  Dewar-place,  Edinburgh „  21 

IHomsey— Meters,  &c Urban  District  CouncU Norman  Staniland,  Electricity  Works,  Tottenham-lane,  Hornsey  ...    „  30 

■Colombo,  Ceylon— Electrical  Energy                                                    The  Office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Colombo Dec.  1 

■Sydney— Telegraph  Materials  .                  ..           The  Deputy  Po.stmaster-Oeneral,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  „  30 

|5andforth,  Manchester-Electric  Motor.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'.'.  ciiorlton-on-Medlock  Guardians G.  R.  Peers,  A.M.I.E.E.,  16,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchsster — 

ENGINEERING. 

■ffiunilton— Stone  Bridge  County  Lanark  District  Committee...  W.  L.  Douglass,  C.E.,  District  Engineer,  District  Offices,  Hamilton  Nov.  7 

iTOdlington— Parade  Extension  Works Corporation Emest  R.  Matthews.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  HaU,  Bridlington 7 

■Dondee— Tar  Boiler,  &c [ Town  CouncU H.  Richardson.  City  Elec.  Eng.,  Dudhope-crescent-r  J,  Dundee  7 

nwick— Wooden  Footbridge  over  Burn    ...1!!!!!!!!  ! ...  Rural  Dittritt  Council H.  W.  Walton.  Clerk,  Alnwick    „  9 

eds-Heating  Workhouse  Hospital  Extension                                          Thos.  Winn  and  Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds  „  9 

ddock— Borehole First  Garden  City,  Ltd O.  R.  Strachan.  M.I.C.E.,  7.  Victoria-street  S.W .,  9 

■TeovU— Laying  Cast-iron  Socket-Pipes  .'6  miles)    Corporation T.  and  C.  Hawksley,  C.E.'s,  30,  Great  George-street,  S.W ,  9 

■limerick— Laundrr  Machinorv  Appliances  at  Workhouse  Board  of  Guardians  H.  J.  Guinane.  Union  Clerk,  Limerick ,i  JO 

■TTeUingborough-Steam-RoUer  :10-ton; Urban  District  CouncU   J.  T.  Parker,  Clerk,  29,  Church-street,  Wellingborough »  10 
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Plymouth— Fitting  Stpel  Boiler  Tube  

Letterkerny— Steum  Eronomisera 

Gravesend-Cast-Irou  Water  Stnraue  Tank  (IS.COCgal.)  

Limerick — Heating  Workhouse  by  Steam 

Winsford— Trench  (3,f77  yards) 

Ley tonstone— Refrigerating  Plant 

Lincoln— Reparation  of  Nocton  Pelph  Bank  (2J  milee] 

Ashford,  Middlesex -Well  (300ft.  deep) 

Glasgow— Three  Weighbiidges  

Mountmellick— Cooking  Apparatus  at  Workhouse 

Llanwityd  Wells— Storage  Reservoir  (262,500  gallons) 

Bristol— Double-Decked  Opening  Bridge  over  River  Avon 

Grangemouth— Waterworks    

Ebbw  Vale -Sinking  Trial  Holes  

Leeds- Heating  Plant  at  Ot'uces  and  Workshops 

Bilston- Heating  Town  Hall  

Linlithgow- Waterworks 

Rangoon-  Screw  Pile  Wharf 

Kilmarnock— Three  LancJishire  Boilers  

Leeds— Bridge  over  Wortley  Beck,  Brown-lane   

Rochford— Waterworks 

Horwich— Reservoirs — 

Palencia.  Spain  —Waterworks 

New  York.  U.S.A.— Tunnels  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  East  River 

and  Long  Island  City 

New  York,    U.S.A.  —  Tunnels    under    Thirty-second-street, 

Manhattan,  and  North  (Hudson)  River 

New  Jersey,  U.S.A.— Tunnels  under  Bergen  HiU  and  North 

(Hudson)  River 

London.  8.E.-  Tunnel  Between  Rotherhithe  and  RatcUlf    

Cairo— Three  Road  Bridges  over  the  Nile  

Ipawich— Extension  of  Water-Main  at  Borough  Asylum 


ENGINE  ERINCt— continued. 

Guardians Wm.  Adams.  Clerk,  13,  Princess-square.  Plymouth 

Dr.  Moore,  Med.  Supt  ,  Donegal  District  Asylum,  Kilkenny    

Town  Council   C.  F.  McTnnes,  Electricity  Works,  Gravesend 

Board  of  Guardians  H.  J.  Guiuane,  Union  Clerk.  Limerick 

Urban  District  Council    James  Wilkinson,  Surveyor,  Market-place,  Winsford.  Cheshire 

West  Ham  Union  Guardians Fred  E.  Hilleary,  Clerk,  Workhouse,  Leytonstone,  N.E 

Nocton  Drainage  Trustees Throppand  Harding.  Engineers,  29,  Broadgate,  Lincoln 

West  London  Schools  Managers G.  Midgley  Taylor,  27.  Gre.at  George-street,  Westminster,  S,W 

Corporation The  Office  of  Public  Works,  54,  Cochrane-street.  GUsgow 

Guardians... R.  Goodbody,  Clerk,  Workhouse,  Mountmellick,  Ireland  

Builth  Rural  District  Council  R.  L.  Bamford.  Purveyor,  Wildemarsh-street,  Hereford    

Docks  Committee  W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer.  Cumberland-road.  Bristol 

Town  Council Warren  and  Stuart,  Civil  Engineers,  91.  Hope-street,  Glasgow  

Urban  District  Council    T.  J.  Thoma«,  Town  Surveyor.  Ebbw  Vale 

The  City  Engineer's  Offices.  Mimicipal  Buildings,  Leeds 

Urban  District  Council    J.  P.  Wakeford.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Bilston 

District  Committee    W.  A.  Tait.  C.E.,  72\,  George-street,  Edinburgh  ...  

Poit  of  Rangoon  Commissioners Ogilvy  Gillanders  and  Co..  Sun-court.  67,  Comhill.  E.C 

Corporation Kennedy  and  Jenkin.  Engineers.  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  . 

The  City  Engineer's  Office.  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds 

Rural  District  Council H.  T.  Sidwell,  Engineer,  Rochford,  Essex  

Urban  District  Council    Peter  Taberner,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Horwich    

The  Directorate-General,  Local  Administration,  Madrid  
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P.,  N.Y.,  and  L.I.  Railroad  Co Jacobs  and  Barringer,  78,  Gracechurcb-street,  E.C Dec.  15 

P.,  N.Y.,  and  L.I.  Railroad  Co Jacobs  and  Barringer,  78,  Gracechurcb-street,  E.C „     15 

P.,  N.  J.,  and  N.Y.  Railroad  Co Jacobs  and  Barringer,  78.  Gracjscburch-street,  E.C 

London  County  Council  The  Engineer's  Department,  County  Hall.  Spring  Gardens,  8.W.  ... 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  The  Com.  Intel.  Branch.  Board  of  Trade,  50.  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Corporation E.  Buckham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Ipswich.... 


„  15  • 
Jan.  1»  " 
Feb.    1 


FENOINa    AND    WALIiS. 

Fulham-  Dwaif  Boundary  Walla  at  South  Park Borough  Council    Francis  Wood,  M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham 

Derby— Timber  Fencing  Midland  Railway  Co Alfred  Derry,  Stores  Superintendent.  Derby 

Enfield — Wrought-Iron  Unclimbable  Fencing Urban  District  Council    Richard  Collins,  Surveyor.  Public  Offices,  Enfield 

Lancaster— Stone  Wall Streets  Committee J.  C.  Mount,  Boro'  Sur.,  'Town  Hall,  Lancaster 

Warwick  -Iron  Fencing  at  Workhouse  Guardians F.  R.  Trepess,  1,  Church-street.  Warwick   

Middleton-W.I.  Railings  at  Rhodes  Recreation  Ground Corporation W.  Welbum,  Boro'  Surveyor,  Middleton,  Lanes  

Bootle— Dwarf  Brick  Wall,  Stanley  Garden  Corporation B.  J.  Wolfenden,  .V.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Eogineer.  Bootle,  Lanes  .. 

Hihdley— Palitade  Wall  near  Grammar  School    Urban  District  Council    ....  Alfred  Holden.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hindley 

Morpeth-  Concrete  Retaining  Wall Rural  District  Council J.  Murray  McGregor,  Highway  Surreyor,  Market-place,  Morpeth  . 

FUBNITTJRE    AND    FITTINGS. 

Canterbury -Fui-niture  to  Asylum    ; The  Storekeeper,  Asylum.  Canterbury  

Holsworthy — Furnishing  New  Infirmary   Guardians Claude  Kinsman,  Clerk,  Union  Offices.  Holsworthy,  Devon  

Goole— Furnishing  Offices Urban  District  Council    C.  O.  Baines,  Town  Surveyor,  Goole,  Yorks    

Heme  Bay— Iron  and  Glass  Verandah  at  Town  Hall Urban  District  Council    F.  W.  J.  Palmer,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Heme  Bay] 

Downpatrick- Fifty  Bedsteads  to  Down  Lunatic  Asylum Samuel  Rea,  Clerk,  Downpatrick  

PAINTING. 

WestHartlepool-Interior  of  Board  Schools Education  Committee  J.  Robson  Smith,  Sec,  Education  Offices,  Park-rd.,  West  Hartlepool 

Alnwick— Two  Villas Wm.  Robson  Hindmarsh,  Architect,  Alnwick    

Bristol — Vestry  Hall,  Pennywell-road Overseers The  City  Valuer,  Council  House,  Bristol 

Leeds— Factory.  Hanover-lane .lohn  Barran  and  Sons,  Ltd W.  Carby  Hall  and  Dalby.  Architects,  Park-row,  Leeds 

Wakefield— Interior  of  Workhouse  Guardians H.  Beaumont,  Clerk,  47.  Kirkgate.  Wakefield  

Horsforth,  Leeds— Hou«e  and  Shop D.  Emmett  Percy  Robinson,  Architect.  53,  Albion-street,  Leeds 

Elgin— E:ist  and  West  End  Schools School  Board  John  Wittet.  Architect,  Elgin 

Harrogate-Royal  Bath  Hospital  &Raw8on  Convalescent  Home B.  Shaw,  Secretary,  Harrogate 

Middleton — Three  Houses    Corporation W.  Welburn,  Boro'  Surveyor,  Middleton,  Lanes  

Lavenham- Schools    West  Suffolk  Education  Committee  ..  J.  Owen  Steed,  Long  Melford  
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Leeds— Workhouse  Hospital  Extention  

Downpatrick—  Bathroom  Accommodation.. 
Horbury  — Eight  Houses  


PLUMBING    AND    GLAZING. 

Thos.  Winn  and  Sons.  Architects,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds  Nov.   9 

Guardians R.  L.  Morrow.  Clerk,  Downpatrick „      H  . 

Richard  Sutcliffe,  Horbury,  Yorks — 


Fulham— Wood  Paving  (3  50~  super,  yards) 

Lewisham.  S.E.— Widening  Hither  Green-lane  

Bingley — Paving  and  Flagging  llobertshaw-street 

Li?card  -  Forming  Kimberley-road  

Keishley— Paving  Streets 

Barking— Street  Works 

Lewisham.  S.E. — Kerbing,  &c.,  Marsala-road 

Leeds— Paving  and  Flagging  Brown-lane  

Liscaid--Making-up  Imperial-avenue 

Barrow-in-Furness- Constructing  Streets 

Long  Aero,  W.C  —Paving  (5,500  yards  super.) 

Wimbledon — Making-up  Spencer-road  

Blackpool— Private  Street  Works 

Wimbledon— Making-up  Cliveden-road  and  Merton  Hall-road, 

Lancaster — Street  Works 

Wimbledon— Making-up  Rayleigh-road 

Uttoxeter-Road,  c&c 

Wolverhampton— Street  Works 

Croydon- Repair  of  Woodville-road 

Bow,  E. — Making-up  Cross-street 

New  Mills-Laying  Gritt  Setts  (l.SOCsq.yd.  of  7in.)    

Poplar,  E.— Making-up  British-street  and  Cahir-street 

Bootle— Stone  Steps  to  Terraces 

Manchester— Street  Works  

Surbiton- New  Road 


ROADS    AND    STBEETS. 

Borough  Council    Francis  Wood,  M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Fulham  

R.  Stewart,  Manager,  Corbett  Estates  Office,  24,  Sloane-sq.,  S.W.... 

Urban  District  Co'uncil H.  Bottomley,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Bingley -.■ 

Wallasey  Urban  District  Council The  Surveyor,  Public  Offices.  E^reraoot  

Corporation W.  H.  Hopkinson,  A.M.I.C  B.,  Borough  Engineer,  Keighley 

Urban  District  Council    C.  F.  Dawson.  Surveyor,  Public  Offices.  Barking  

Borough  Council    The  Surveyor's  Department.  Town  Hall,  Cattord,  S.E 

The  City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds 

Wallasey  Urban  District  Council The  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Egremont 

Corporation The  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Barrow-in-Furness -. 

Westminster  City  Council  The  Works  Dept.,  Westminster  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-rd.,  W.C. 

Urban  District  Council    C.  H.  Cooper,  M.I.C.E.,  Council  Otlices.  Broadway,  Wimbledon    ... 

Corporation John  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Blackpool    

Urban  District  Council    C.  H.  Cooper,  M.I.C.E.,  Council  Offices,  Broadway,  Wimbledoa    ... 

Streets  Committee J.  C.  Mount,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster 

Urban  District  Council    C.  H.  Cooper,  M.I.C.E..  Council  Offices,  Broadway,  Wimbledon    ... 

Rural  District  Council J.  Preston,  Surveyor,  Woodlands.  Uttoxeter 

Streets  Committee The  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton  

Town  Council The  Borough  Road  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  

Poplar  Borough  Council The  Borough  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  High-street,  Poplar 

Urban  District  Council    Joseph  Pollitt,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  New  Mills 

Borough  Council    The  Borough  Survevor,  Council  Offices,  High-street,  Poplar    

Corporation B.  J.  Wolfenden,  A.M  I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Bootle,  Lanes  ... 

Paving  Committee The  Surveyor  s  Urtice,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Walter  E.  Hewitt,  Surveyor,  '22,  Buckiugham-street,  W,C 


Not. 


SANITARY. 

Hipperholme-Main  Pipe  Sewers  (2,325  yards) Urban  District  Council    Frank  Massie,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Tetley  House,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield 

Farnborough— Sewer Urban  District  Council    J.  E.  Hargreaves,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Famborough  

Hull- Sewer,  &c Sculcoates  Rural  District  Council    ...  Wellsted  and  Easton,  Prince's  Dock  Chambers,  Hull 

Whitehaven- Rearrangement  of  Drainage Parton  and  Harrington  Breweries  ...  W.  Carmichael,  Architect.  Parton.  Whitehaven    

Middleton— Lavatory  and  Urinal Corporation W.  Welburn,  Boro'  Sur.,  Town  Hall,  Middleton.  Lanes 

London,  E.C.-Brick  Sewer,  Eldon-street Streets  Committee The  Engineer,  Public  Health  Department.  Guildhall,  E.C 

Market  Bosworth-  Sewerage  Works    Rural  District  Council Morton  Sykes,  Surveyor,  Market  Bosworth 

London,  E  C— Pipe  Sewer,  Knightrider-court        Streets  Committee  The  Engineer,  Public  Health  Department,  Guildhall,  EC ,.  .. 

Seisdon-Sewers,  &c Rural  District  Council R.  E.  W.  Berrington,  M.I.C.E  ,  B.ink  Buildings,  Wolverhampton,., 

Buiy  St.  Edmunds— Sewerage  Works Corporation G.  R.  Straehan,  M.I.C.E.,  7,  Victoria-street.  Westminster,  S.  W.    ... 

Belper- Sewage  Outfall  Works U  rban  District  Council    C.  J.  Lomax,  A.M.I.C. E,  Alliance  Bldgs.,  37,  Cross-st.,  Manchester 

Lichfield -Sewerage  Works Corporation Elliott  and  Brown,  Engs.,  Burton  Bldgs,  Parliament-st.,  Nottingham 

Dcdworth— Brick  Culvert Urban  District  Council    George  Strutt,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Dodworth,  Yorks 

Barrow-in-Fumesa— ConvenieDces,  Abbey-road  Corporation The  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Barrow  

STEEL    AND    IRON. 

Dublin-Rails  (4,000  tons)    Great  Northern  (Ireland)  Railway  Co.  T.  Morrison,  Secretary,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  

Harrismith— Galvanised  Iron  Buildings Town  Council Mordey  and  Dawbam,  8'2,  Victoria-street,  S.W ■■■■ 

Belfast-Plate  and  Bracket  Girders Great  Northern  (Ireland)  Railway  Co.  W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street  Terminm,  Dublin  . 

Yeovil-Cast-Iron  Pipes  (6  miles) Corporation T.  and  C.  Hawkaley,  Civil  Engineers,  3),  Great  George;street,  b.W, 

Dublin- Cast-iron  Chairs  ('2,500  tons) Great  Northern  (Ireland!  BailwayCo.  T.  Morrison.  Secret  iry,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin 

Birmingham-  Iron  Escape  Htaircases  at  Workhouse Guardians W.  H.  Ward.  Architect,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham  

London,  W.- Steel  Bridge  Girders  (4'25  tons)    Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  MUls.  Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  W 

Derby -Cast-iron  Pipes    Midland  Railway  Co Alfred  Dern-,  Stores  Superintendent.  Derby  

Amsterdam -Wire,  &c Minister  for  Colonies    The  Technical  Bureau  for  Colonies,  Amsterdam 

Winsford— Cast-iron  Pipes,  &c Urban  District  Council    James  Wilkinson,  Surveyor,  Market-place,  Winsford 

Birmingham— Wrought-Iron  Steam  Water  Tubes,  &c Elan  Supply  Department    The  Office,  44,  Broad-street,  Birmingham    
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FRIDAY,  XOVEMBEIi  1.3,   1903. 


AX  IDEAL  TRAFFIC  SCHEilE  FOR 
LONDON. 

A  SCHEME  for  the  devi  lopraent  and  uni- 
fication   of    London    traffii    has   been 
long  under  consideration  :  but  now  wo  have 
the  promise  of  a  definite  plan  placed  before 
us  by  the  London  Traffic  Commission,  which 
resumed  its  sittings  last  Fri'^ay  at  the  Wes^t- 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  the  first  meeting  since 
the  return  of  the  sub-committee's   vi^it  to 
the  United   States.     The   evidence   given  by 
the  superintending  architect  of  the  London 
County  Council,  Mr.  William  Vi  Iward  Riley, 
F.E.I.B.A.,    is  of   special   interest,    and   we 
propose  briefly  to  give  the   main  points   of 
scheme  proposed  by  him,  which  will  be  based 
partly  on  the  system  of  direct  communication 
by    irregular    curves    of    the    underground 
London  railways  and  that   adopted   by   the 
municipality  of  Paris.  The  latter  system  is  as 
described  by  Mr.  Riley,  "an  ellipse  formed 
of  three  irregular   curves   surrounding   the 
city,  but  within  the  old  Ceinture  railway  "  ; 
one  of  the  inclosing  sections  is  carried  across 
the  city  north  and   south,  in  addition  to  a 
shorter  one,  and  others  running  east  and  west 
— six  distinct  lines,  all  worked  on  the  shuttle 
system,  with  looped  ends,    to   facilitate  the 
return  of  trains  running  in  each  section,  and 
minimising  any  dislocation  of  traffic  caused 
by  breakdown  in  any  section.     The  super- 
intendent architect's  ideal  scheme  for  London, 
as  given  in  his  evidence,  is  "  one  giving  cir- 
cumferential lines  at  various  distances  apart, 
and  crossing  these    diametrically  by   other 
lines  running  across  the  county,  and  joiuing 
the  circumferential    lines    with  the    centre 
points."     As  pointed  out,  the  existing  and 
authorised  electric   systems   (of  which  only 
the    North  -  West    Loudon    and    City    and 
Brixton  tubes  are  not  yet  in  course  of  con- 
struction) are  made  of  a  series  of  irregular 
lines  which  do  not  constitute  a  unified  system. 
j  To  bring   these   projected   lines   into  unison 
with  the  present  scheme   they   wiU  require 
some  alteration.     Mr.    Riley    also   suggests 
broad  avenues  converging  towards  the  central 
area  of  the  county,  to  increase  facilities  for 
locomotion,  and  these  avenues  would  provide 
for  underground  as  well  as  surface  traffic,  and 
it  is  proposed  "  that  the  underground  systems 
of  all  the  diametrical  lines,  both  tube  and 
shallow  underground,  might  bo  looped  at  the 
outer  ends,  as  in  the  Paris  system,"  in  order 
to  facilitate  future  extensions.     The  want  of 
quick  communication  between  such  centres  as 
the  Elephant  and   Castle  and  Waterloo  and 
London  Bridge  Stations,   both  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  and  between  centres  on  the 
north  side,   as  those   of   Charing  Cross  and 
King's  Cross,  Piccadilly-circus,  the  Bank,  Ac, 
is  a  serious  and  growing  complaint,  as  every 
one  who  dwells,  say,  on  the  south  side  knows 
to  his  cost.     The   tubes    have    relieved  the 
situation    to    a    small    degree,  but    are  in- 
adequate, and  we  believe  that  the  shallow 
subway  or    tramway    would    be    the   more 
desirable  form  of  locomotion.     Such  a  route 
from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Cricklewood  would 
no  dou'bt  be  of  much  public  service.   Mr.  Riley 
observes  "  that  along  all  the  main  roads  and 
railway     lines     which     run     towards     the 
central  area  is  conveyed  at  least  twice  a  day, 
m  and  out,  a  large  mass  of  the  working  and 
business  population    from   all  parts   of   the 
county,  and  also  from  districts  situated  well 
beyond  the  county  boundary."     The  central 
area  is  roughly  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  as 
follows,  viz. :— From  Kings  Cross  via  Euston- 
road     to      Baker-street      Station,     Victoria 
[Station,    Vauxhall,    Elephant    and    Castle, 


Tower  Bridge,  Shoreditch  Church,  City-road, 
Angel,  Islington,  and  back  to  King's  Cross. 
Within  this  area  the  traffic  for  the  most  part 
of  the  day  is  congested  at  several  points,  and 
these  conge>ted  points  are  enumerated,  and 
include  such  centres  as  Kin-j's  Cross  and  St. 
P.tncras,  Oxford-circus,  Piccadilly-circus, 
Charing  Cross,  Waterloo  Station,  London 
Bridge,  Liverpool-street.  Bank,  the  Angel,  &c. 
Other  congested  centres  are  outside  the 
central  area,  .such  as  Kennington  Gate,  the 
"  Plough,"  Claphara,  Camberwell  Green. 
New  Cross  Gate,  &o.  The  railways  pour 
vast  masses  of  persons  from  the  outer  zones 
to  the  central  area,  and  these  crowd  the 
streets  near  the  terminal  stations,  and  have 
to  find  their  way  by  crowded  thoroughfares 
to  the  various  centres  in  the  central  area. 
B}'  connecting  the  terminal  stations  this 
crowding  and  confusion  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced, an!  passengers  will  be  able  to  reach 
any  centre  within  the  area.  The  importance 
of  connecting  the  railway  termini  cannot  be 
overrated,  and  the  existing  services,  as 
pointed  out,  could  be  extended  so  as  to  form 
one  system  of  intercommunication.  A  sug- 
gested method  of  linking  the  railway  termini 
is  to  extend  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway  from  its  "Angel"  terminus,  via 
King's  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  and  Euston,  to 
form  an  interchange  station  with  Baker- 
street  and  Waterloo  Railway  near  the  top 
of  I'ortland-place  and  having  interchange 
stations  with  the  Great  Northern  and  Strand 
Railway,  and  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and 
Hampstead  railway.  By  this  route,  and  the 
connected  Baker-street  and  Waterloo  Rail- 
way, many  of  the  trunk  line  stations  would 
be  brought  into  communication.  These  are 
eilumerated.  One  advantage  would  be 
to  e.xtend  the  Cireat  Northern  and  Strand 
tube  from  the  Strand,  its  proposed  terminus, 
under  the  river  to  Waterloo  Station,  thus 
securing  a  north  and  south  line.  Another 
line  proposed  is  from  Picadilly  Circus  to 
Chaiing  Cross,  the  Law  Courts,  Ludgate 
Circus,  and  the  City,  which  now  is  only 
traversed  by  crawling  omnibuses,  which 
during  the  day  are  much  obstructed  by  street 
traffic.  The  interchange  stations  would  be 
few,  and  is  thought  would  not  cause  any 
serious  delay. 

Referring  to  road  traffic,  the  evidence 
furnished  is  equally  important.  Where 
practicable,  tramways  should,  it  is  suggested, 
approach  nearer  to  the  centres  north  of  the 
river,  and  the  dangerous  termini  at  West- 
minster and  Blackfriars  bridges  would  be 
avoided  by  extending  the  tramways  over  the 
bridges.  As  a  general  principle,  Mr.  Riley 
thinks  that  passengers  should  be  conveyed 
from  outlying  districts  by  lines  radiating 
from  the  central  area  to  the  county  bound- 
ary. Among  the  additional  routes  are 
specified  (1)  from  Ilighgate  via  Hornsey, 
to  Tottenham,  (2)  Clapham  Common  to 
Tooting,  (3)  Poplar  to  Eltham  via  Greenwich, 
returning  via  Lee,  Lewisham,  New  Cross, 
Deptford.  and  Bermondsey,  and  crossing  the 
river  to  the  Monument;  (4)  from  the  junction 
of  Sloane-street  and  Knightsbridge,  down 
Sloane-street,  along  King's-:  oad,  and  crossing 
the  river  to  Putney;  (.5)  an  extension  to 
Willesden  Junction  of  the  Baker-street  and 
Waterloo  Railway  from  the  present  authorised 
termination  at  Paddington,  (6)  Walthamstow, 
through  Leyton,  entering  theCityby  Bethnal 
Green ;  (7)  Queen-street,  under  the  river, 
through  Peckham,  and  ending  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  (8)  from  Marble  Arch  to  Victoria  and 
Vauxhall  in  the  direction  of  Camberwell  and 
Peckham.  It  is  pointed  out  that  omnibus 
traffic  has  the  advantage  over  railway  or 
tramway  in  being  able  to  cross  the  central 
area  in  any  direction  on  the  surface,  though 
often  impeding  other  street  traffic.  The 
locomotion  extensions  outside  the  central 
area  suggested  would  convey  working  and 
business  people — a  duty  which  the  present 
railways  are  quite  unable  to  do.  The 
City  and   South   London   line   is  instanced 


as  a  good  example  of  a  direct  routo 
across  the  central  area  into  the  out- 
lying parts,  and  the  evidence  points  to  the 
importance  of  extending  the  line  beyond  the 
Plough,  Clapham,  towards  the  large  estates 
in  progress,  including  the  Council's  Totter- 
down  housing  scheme.  The  proposed  City 
and  Bri.xton  line  miight  also  bo  extended 
towards  the  county  boundary,  and  became  a 
most  desirable  link. 

Alluding  to  the  construction  of  new  streets 
and  broad  avenues,  this  witness  thought  that 
the  lines  of  such  thoroughfares  might  be  made 
to   pass    through    inexpensive    property,  to 
avoid  the  purchase  of  costly  iuteresls  such 
as  would   be   necessary  in  widening    exist- 
ing streets.     B_y   purchasing   sufficient  pro- 
perty on  both  frontages,  and  providing  for 
tramway  lines  and  shallow  tubes,  a  retui'n 
from  the  outlay  would  be  obtamed.     Several 
desirable  routes  for  such  avenues  are  given. 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  direction  of  radiating 
centres  suggested.     One  of  them  is  a  north 
and  south  line,  already  mentioned,  beginning 
at  Southampton-row,  near  the  north  end  of 
Kingsway,   and    passing    parallel    to   Cale- 
donian-road, to  the  east   of   Finsbury  Park, 
and  southward  to  Sydenham.     Other  routes 
include  a  north-east    and    south-east   route 
beyond  the  county  boundary  to  Leytonstone, 
beginning  at  the  Tower  of  London,  a  south- 
west route  from  the  western  end  of  Victoria 
Embankment  to  Richmond  beyond  the  county 
boundary  crossing  the  Thames ;  a  west  route 
from  Uxbridge-road  westward  passing  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  to  East  Acton  ;    a  north-west 
route  from  north  end  of  Portland-place  to 
boundary  of  Paddington  Recreation  Ground. 
These  avenues  are  only  suggested,  and  their 
usefulness  might  be  increased  by  their  exten- 
sion across  the  central  area.     The  mileages  of 
these  routes  within  the  county  in  both  direc- 
tions are  stated;  but  we  do  not  enter  into 
details  here.     The   areas    in    most  need  of 
additional  locomotive  service  are  said  to  be  in 
the    south-east    district — e.g.,    area?  in  the 
district  of  Camberwell,   Bulwich,    Brixton, 
and  Tooting,  which  will  open   up  building 
land.     The  witness  points  out  the  difficulty  of 
securing  land  within  the  central  area  at  a 
price  which  will  admit  of  the  efection  of  work- 
ing-class  dwellings   with    financial    success 
without  charge  on  the  I'ates.     The  less  dense 
zones  have  therefore  to  be  utilised,  those  ' 
beyond  the  county  boundary  ;  but  the  rapid 
locomotion  proposed  would  bring  these  out- 
lying districts  within   reach  of  the  central 
areas ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  the  conditions 
would   be   so  equalised  that  the  keen  com- 
petition   with    commercial     projects    when 
acquiring  land  in  central  districts  would  be 
less  acute,   and   the    Council  would  not  be 
compelled  to  confine  thsir  operations  to  the 
narrow    limits    which    are    now   necessary. 
Comparing    the     cost    of    housing    at    the 
Council's  estate  at  Tooting  and  at  the  Bourne 
Estate  (Reid's  Brewery),  it  is  stated  that  a 
family  of  six  can  be  housed  at  Tooting  for 
about  five-eighths  the  cost  of  the  land  only 
at   the    Bourne   Estate.      Thus  the  cost  of 
a   three-room    cottage    at    Totterdown,   in- 
cluding land,  and  road  and  sewers,  is  given 
at    £263    10s.,    and    the    actual    cost   of  a 
three-room  tenement  at  the  Bourne  Estate 
£761   12s.     These  are  the  main  points  in  the 
evidence  which  appears  to  be  so  conclusive. 

Everyone  who  looks  at  a  map  of  Greater 
London  and  its  environs  must  have  noticed 
the  numerous  irregular  lines  of  railway  and 
main  roads  which  converge  from  places  like 
Rickmausworth  in  the  north-west,  Barnet  or 
Enfield  in  the  north,  Brentwood  in  the  north- 
east to  the  central  area ;  on  the  west  from 
Egham  or  Staines,  on  the  east  Dartford,  and 
on  the  south  from  Croydon,  or  Sutton,  or 
Weybridge.  These  converging  lines  and 
roads  thicken,  and  produce  many  ramifica- 
tions when  they  approach  a  radius  of  about 
five  or  six  miles  from  St.  Paul's,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  approach  to.  though  not 
actually  connected  with  the  irregular  oval  of 
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the  Dish'ict  and  Metropolitan  Eailways. 
But  what  a  confused  and  disjointed  system  ! 
From  the  south  side  one  has  to  travel  by  a 
circuitous  road  by  'bus  or  cab  to  reach  the 
terminal  stations  on  the  north  side  or 
those  on  the  Euston-road,  and  conversely 
passengers  alighting  at  Euston  or  King's 
Cross  have  to  proceed  by  long  detours  or 
by  slow  omnibus  routes  to  Charing  Cross 
or  Waterloo  or  Ijudgate.  What  with  the 
"Inner  Circle"  and  "Outer  Circle"  rail- 
ways, and  the  other  loops  of  lines  made  by 
the  North  AYestern,  the  Midland,  and  Gfreat 
Eastern  and  Great  Northern  and  similar 
systems  on  the  South,  there  is  a  network  of 
railways  which  is  perfectly  bewildering  to 
the  public.  An  ideal  scheme  such  as  that 
proposed  would  be  to  make  the  great  radial 
lines  more  regular  and  equidistant,  and  con- 
nect them  by  circle  lines  at  their  termini, 
and  at  other  convenient  distances,  so  that 
eveiy  part  of  the  ^Meb'opolis  could  be  within 
easy  reach.  jSIr.  IJiley's  scheme  practically 
does  this  for  London  ;  it  distributes  equally, 
so  to  speak,  the  central  termini,  and  those 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Metropolis  as  far  as 
possible,  and  at  once  relieves  the  traffic  of 
the  few  large  termini  which  now  do  duty.  We 
may  look  at  the  problem  in  another  way. 
There  is  the  large  central  congested  area  of 
population  of  the  City  and  Westminster,  the 
area  wherein  all  the  work  and  industrial 
centres  of  the  world  are  concentrated, 
radiating  from  which  are  main  streets  and 
lines  of  railway.  These  form  the  great 
arteries,  through  which  at  intervals  of  the 
day  every  twelve  hours  a  vast  ebb  and  flow 
of  human  traffij,  vehicular  and  pedestrian, 
takes  place.  In  the  early  morning  hours 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  pour  them- 
selves into  the  congested  centre,  and  during 
the  evening  the  same  crowds  make  their  way 
outward.  Every  thoughtful  observer  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Metropolis  must  see  that 
with  the  increase  of  the  population  the  central 
area  must  become  more  and  more  con- 
gested, and  that  the  pressure  of  the  traffic 
from  an  ever-extending  outer  boundary 
must  soon  cause  the  channels  of  com- 
munication or  arteries  to  become  too 
narrow  to  discharge  their  living  stream.  A 
road  or  street  constructed  a  few  years 
ago  is  quite  inadequate  now  to  discharge  the 
large  amount  of  traffic,  and  this  applies,  of 
course,  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  streets 
which  enter  the  City  from  the  various  out- 
lying districts.  They  are  becoming  toonarrow 
for  their  original  purpose.  The  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Eiley  for  linking  the  railway 
termini  by  which  a  passenger,  say,  from 
Waterloo  to  Euston  would  be  able  to  make 
his  journey  without  changing  or  by  only  one 
change ;  the  suggestion  of  forming  broad 
avenues  passing  through  populated  areas  as, 
for  instance,  the  north  and  south  route  from, 
say,  Southampton-row  northward  to  Fins- 
bury  Park  and  southward  to  Sydenham 
within  the  coimty,  and  other  routes  proposed 
are  ones  that  deserves  attention  before  the 
acquisition  of  property  becomes  a  serious 
item  of  cost.  These  avenues,  no  dovibt, 
should  pass  through  the  central  area.  The 
scheme  proposed  by  the  superintending 
architect  is  a  noble  one  worthy  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  a  great  and  wealthy  city. 


THE   PEACTICAL    IN    BUILDING. 

AN  inclination  to  shirk  the  practical  in 
building  as  well  as  other  pursuits  is 
one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  this  has 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  academical  training 
of  professional  men,  and  to  other  causes  such 
as  competition,  hurry  in  business,  and  the 
desire  to  make  a  reputation — all  of  which 
things  have  been  quite  opposed  to  a  thoughtful 
study  of  the  real  requirements  and  functions 
of  building.  Building  schemes  are  now  taken 
up  from  purely  commercial  and  business 
motives ;  it  is  a  question  of  being  first  in  the 


field,  of  competing  with  large  firms,  or  of 
obtaining  public  support,  and  of  showing  a 
good  investment.  There  is  the  hurry  and 
rush  of  preparing  designs,  in  which  the 
architect  only  takes  cognisance  of  the  general 
requirements,  and  has  no  time  to  enter  into 
practical  considerations  such  as  accom- 
modation, construction,  cost,  and  the  like, 
or  to  weigh  such  matters  as  the  best  and  most 
workable  plan,  the  best  arrangements  for 
plant,  for  heating  or  ventilation,  or  the  most 
practical  system  of  fire-resisting  construction, 
&c.  The  architect  has  no  time  to  study  these 
details.  The  plans  and  scheme  must  be  pre- 
pared quickly  and  advertised.  Even  the 
contract  must  be  hurried.  The  architect  likes 
to  see  even  his  name  associated  with  the 
scheme.  The  company  or  promoters  are 
eager  to  obtain  all  the  support  they  can. 
Such  haste  is  inimical  to  careful  thought  and 
practical  considerations.  To  consider  first 
the  planning  of  buildings.  How  few 
architects  in  the  present  day  look  at  the 
subject  as  a  really  scientific  study,  in 
which  definite  facts  and  data  are  closely 
related,  or  as  a  part  of  the  design  re- 
quiring personal  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  wants  of  the  kind  of  tenants,  or  of  the 
class  of  occupants  who  use  the  building,  in 
which  every  person  has  an  interest,  of  those 
who  do  business  in  the  building,  or  who  live 
in  it  ?  The  ordinary  professional  man  takes 
a  few  plans  of  the  sort  of  building  he  wants, 
and  proceeds  to  sketch  out  an  arrangement 
tin  he  thinks  it  will  answer.  Or  the  problem 
is  solved  in  his  mind  if  he  hits  upon  a  plan 
which  will  give  the  rooms  and  the  dimen- 
sions required  by  the  instructions.  But  how 
these  rooms  are  to  be  located  or  grouped, 
with  the  object  of  saving  the  time  of  those  who. 
use  them ;  whether  an  official  will  find  it  more 
convenient  to  have  his  office  within  easy 
communication  with  his  clerks,  or  if  there 
should  be  a  door  between  one  room  and 
another ;  which  offices  are  most  frequented  by 
the  public  in  a  municipal  building  ;  or  how  a 
number  of  students  wiU  stand  or  sit  round  a 
laboratory  bench ;  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  arranging  the  kitchen  offices  in  connection 
with  a  particular  building  ;  how  a  few  feet 
of  corridor  can  be  saved,  to  diminish  the 
servants'  labour,  are  little  matters  which 
never  enter  into  the  head  of  the  designer  of 
a  certain  class.  And  yet  these  are  just  the 
points  and  questions  upon  which  the  work- 
ing aptitude  of  the  plan  depends.  They 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  practical 
and  an  unpractical  plan.  Competition  plans 
are  often  destitute  of  this  special  study,  and 
we  go  through  many  designs  for  municipal 
offices,  libraries,  technical  institutes,  which 
show  an  utter  indiflerence  to  the  simplest 
duties  of  town  clerks  and  surveyors,  rate 
collectors,  sanitary  inspectors,  or  medical 
officers  and  students,  or  those  who  super- 
intend libraries,  or  go  to  borrow  books. 
Again,  in  public  halls  and  places  of  assembly 
the  movement  of  crowds  entering  or 
leaving  ought  to  be  made  a  study,  so 
that  all  confusion  and  jostling  may  be 
minimised  as  much  as  possible.  In  dwelling- 
houses  the  problem  should  be  to  place  every 
room  in  its  right  place  for  use  and  asjiect,  to 
reduce  all  passages,  to  avoid  steps,  and  to 
facilitate  by  every  possible  and  direct  means 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  provisions,  and 
so  to  economise  service  and  the  labour  of 
servants.  The  kitchen  should  be  convenient 
to  the  dining-room,  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments be  confined  to  one  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  service  and  waste  pipes  placed  so  as 
to  be  accessible  for  repair.  These  are  points 
constantl}'  neglected  in  the  desire  to  conform 
to  some  type  of  plan.  Even  in  such  details 
as  the  size  and  position  of  tables  and  side- 
boards and  other  furniture  we  find  little 
attention  paid  to  the  seating  of  guests  and 
the  room  necessary  in  serving  them.  These 
points  of  plan  become  more  urgent  in  the 
design  of  labourers'  dwellings  and  cottages, 
where  every  inch  of  space  is  of  value.     The 


positions  of  larders,  closets,  seats,  and  bed- 
steads ought  in  every  case  to  determine  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  rooms.  The  economics 
of  plan,  indeed,  open  a  large  question  in  the 
design  of  every  class  of  building. 
•  Practical  considerations  enter  no  less  into 
questions  of  materials  and  construction.  The 
wrong  material  may  involve,  and  often  does 
entail,  unnecessary  expense  in  repair  and 
painting,  &o.  We  often  see  provided  the 
wrong  sort  of  wood  for  inside  joinery,  and 
panelling  which  shrinks  and  is  full  of 
"  dead  knots,"  and  which  requires  continual 
painting  ;  or  we  see  the  wrong  sort  of  wood 
put  into  panels  for  staining  and  varnishing, 
which  ought  to  have  a  good  "  figure;**  Thus, 
in  selecting  hardwood  for  joinery,  the  panels 
should  be  selected  from  the  ornamental  por- 
tion of  the  plank,  whereas  the  framing  may 
be  straight-grained.  The  plank  should  be  cut 
specially  for  this  pui"pose.  For  varnished  work, 
the  pieces  for  framing  and  panelling  ought  to 
be  selected  for  these  particular  positions,  in- 
stead of  which  we  find  little  attention  given 
to  the  subject  by  the  architect ;  different 
shades  of  wood,  heartwood  and  sapwood,  are 
placed  together  in  the  same  panel,  which 
renders  the  joint  between  the  pieces  visible, 
or  half  the  panel  is  "  figured,''  the  other  half 
plain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  makes  all  the 
difference  the  way  the  wood  is  cut ;  if  cut 
radially  the  figure  is  exposed,  whereas 
tangentially  the  grain  is  straight.  How 
many  mistakes  are  made  in  the  selection  of 
fir.  "  Deal  "  is  described,  whereas  the  term 
does  not  refer  at  all  to  kind  of  wood  or 
quality,  but  to  size  only.  The  many  varieties 
of  fir  and  of  oak  are  confusing  ;  the  archi- 
tect is  more  successful  if  he  can  distinguish  . 
the  principal  kinds,  and  insists  upon  obtaining 
them ;  but  he  must  do  this  before  they  are 
"  primed,''  which  isdone  before  theyaresent  on 
the  building.  In  such  trades  as  stonework 
and  brickwork,  the  architect  is  obliged  to 
accept  a  great  deal  of  very  questionable 
material  if  he  does  not  personally  know  the 
difference  between,  say,  a  limestone  and  a 
sandstone  or  a  Bath  stone  of  one  kind  from 
that  of  another  bed.  Then  if  he  is  told  that 
the  stone  has  been  laid  upon  its  "quarry, 
bed,"  he  ought  to  be  able  to  determine 
whether  it  is  so  or  not.  The  omission  or 
want  of  knowledge  in  either  case  may  very 
seriously  impair  the  durability  of  the  stone- 
work, and  may  render  future  repairs  costly. 
The  practical  supervisor  wUl  exercise  a 
great  *deal  of  his  time  in  looking  at  the 
material,  whether  timber  or  stone,  before  it 
comes  to  the  building ;  he  will  be  better  able 
to  determine  whether  the  timber  or  deals  are 
of  the  specified  quality  before  their  defects 
are  covered  up  by  paint,  and  to  see  if  the 
wood  is  free  from  sap,  whether  the  joints  are 
of  the  right  kind,  and  the  grooving  and  re- 
bating is  done  ;  also  to  see  if  the  beds  of 
stone  are  worked  level,  and  the  block  is  of  the 
right  dimensions  specified.  These  are  matters 
which  can  only  be  properly  examined 
at  the  workshop.  When  once  the  material 
is  put  in  the  building  or  fixed  there 
is  little  chance  of  detection.  Bricks,  too, 
should  be  examined  before  they  are 
put  in  the  building,  and  any  of  inferior 
quality  be  ordered  to  be  removed,  as  they 
can  be  tested  only  by  examination  before 
being  built  into  a  wall.  The  practical  man- 
will  make  it  a  special  study  to  know  the 
various  kinds  and  qualities  of  bricks  on  the 
market.  He  will  also  see  that  they  are 
soaked  in  dry  weather  before  being  used,  and 
are  properly  bonded  at  angles,  reveals,  in 
piers,  bay  windows,  flues,  &c.,  matters  which 
are  very  seldom  examined  by  the  architect, 
who  looks  only  at  the  finished  work  and  the 
external  appearance.  Small  details^  will 
receive  his  attention,  such  as  the  bonding  of 
a  pier,  the  working  of  a  gauged  arch,  the 
number  of  joints  to  a  foot  in  height,_  the 
make  and  squareness  and  an-is  of  the  bricks. 
He  will  see  that  the  openings  .of  doors  and  j 
windows  are  of  such  a  size  that  the  bricks 
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■will  not  have  to  be  cut.  The  practical  mind 
in  building  generally  exhibits  itself  in  dimen- 
sions which  can  be  worked  to  with  the  least 
cutting  or  labour,  in  arrangements  of  ma- 
terial that  can  be  made  with  the  marketable 
■  sizes  of  such  things  as  timber  and  brick ; 
whereas  the  unpractical  architect  puts  the 
workman  to  unnecessary  lakour  in  specify- 
ing sizes  which  cannot  be  worked  to  without 
waste  of  material.  Working  drawings  are 
often  made  which  show  thoughtlessness  or 
disregard  of  these  things.  We  see  stone  or 
terracotta  blocks  to  dimensions  which  cannot 
be  economically  made  to  agree  with  the 
courses  of  brick,  timbers  cut  to  scantlings 
that  entail  great  waste,  whereas  a  know- 
ledge of  the  conversion  of  timber  by  sawing 
would  dictate  a  size  for,  say,  joists  that  could 
be  made  out  of  a  plank  or  a  batten.  To  use 
the  multiple  of  a  brick  for  openings  or  some 
even  dimension  instead  of  cutting  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  prac'ical  bricklayer  and  joiner, 
and  all  engaged  in  building,  as  it  avoids  un- 
necessary labour.  Hence  the  value  of 
standard  sizes  for  bricks,  timber  scantlings, 
iron  and  steel  sections,  and  other  materials. 
Draughtsmen  and  young  architects  appear 
to  ignore  these  considerations  of  even  dimen- 
sions, and  add  to  the  labour  and  cost  without 
the  slightest  compensating  advantage.  A 
fraction  of  an  inch  in  the  depth  or  thickness 
of  a  joist,  or  the  size  of  a  modillion  in  a  cor- 
nice, if  insisted  on,  would  put  the  builder  to 
much  extra  cost  in  material  and  labour ;  but 
he  does  not  as  a  rule  trouble  about  these 
irregularities,  but  uses  his  own  discretion, 
and  the  architect  is  often  none  the  worse  off 
for  the  slight  alteration.  So  in  making  detail 
drawings  of  woodwork :  dimensions  and 
thicknesses  are  often  shown  which  cannot  be 
got  out  of  the  ordinary  deals  and  battens. 
To  a  practical  man  such  detail  drawings  are 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  sneer ;  if  carried  out 
as  the  architect  intends  the  cost  is  seriously 
increased.  They  have  therefore  to  be  altered, 
and  the  builder  takes  upon  himself  the  task. 
But  the  architect's  design  may  be  shorn  of 
its  solidity  and  beauty  by  such  alteration, 
and  in  this  way  many  designs  are  robbed  of  the 
the  effect  the  designer  intended.  The  archi- 
tect wonders  how  it  is  when  the  work  is 
done,  whether  it  is  a  stone  or  brick,  or  a 
wooden  cornice  or  window,  or  other  internal 
joinery,  the  effect  is  meagre  or  thin  ;  but  he 
does  not  realise  the  actual  working  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  builder  has  only  tried 
to  produce  the  same  effect  by  adopting  the 
trade  rules  without  incurring  extra  expense. 
He  had,  of  course,  no  excuse  for  making  the 
alteration  without  consulting  the  architect ; 
but  the  wary  builder  is  too  artful,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  carry  out  the  detail  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  If  he  had  consulted  the  architect 
and  pointed  out  that  the  material  used  would 
be  an  extra,  the  latter  might  have  insisted 
on  its  performance ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  might  have  shown  another  and  better 
way  of  using  the  material.  Thus  the 
practical  architect  ought  to  understand 
the  modes  of  conversion  of  material, 
and  the  marketable  sizes  which  obtain. 
The  value  of  standardisation  of  rolled 
steel  _  sections  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
practical  designer  of  iron  and  steel  structures 
knows  how  useless  it  would  be  to  show  any 
sections  that  could  not  be  obtained  unless 
special  rolls  were  made. 
_  In  the  choice  or  specification  of  mate- 
rials, too,  there  is  often  a  thoughtless 
disregard  of  the  circumstances ;  the  local 
material,  whether  brick  or  some  stone 
obtainable  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  not 
thought  of,  but  a  material  used  that  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  considerable  di-tance,  to 
which  the  cost  of  carriage  has  to  be  added. 
Also  in  the  working  and  treatment  of  stone 
and  other  materials,  we  often  find  a  great 
deal  of  undesirable  labour  thrown  away 
without  any  effect.  In  the  use  of  granite  in 
some  positions,  as  in  plinths  or  basements,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  dress  the  surface  to  any 


smoothness ;  the  pick  is  sufficient  to  dress  off 
inequalities,  and  to  give  a  massive  appear- 
ance. In  finer-grained  stones  the  tooling 
used  should  be  adapted  to  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  work.  Often  we  see  a  smoother 
texture  given  than  is  necessary :  the  practical 
architect  is  one  who  will  pay  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  each  case,  and  will  specify 
the  kind  of  tooling  to  be  used.  To  dress  a 
hard,  coarse  stone  down  to  a  smooth  face 
would  be  wasteful  labour ;  the  effect  would 
be  better  done  by  a  claw  tool,  the  teeth  being 
cut  to  suit  the  texture. 

The  old  Mediteval  masons  knew  well  what 
kind  of  dressing  to  give  to  stonework,  and 
many  of  the  harder  lime  and  sandstones  used, 
which  have  not  decayed  by  the  weather,  show 
clearly  traces  of  the  coarse  tooling  or  chisels 
used.  In  timber  and  woodwork  the  adapta- 
tion of  labour  to  the  class  of  work  and  its 
position  in  the  building  is  equally  im- 
portant. Sometimes  a  sawn  or  roughly- 
chiselled  face  may  be  used  with  better  effect 
than  a  planed  surface.  Uniformity  of 
texture  or  smoothness  is  not  certainly  an 
artistic  quality  in  many  instances  :  it  implies 
mechanical  labour  and  machine  -turned  sur- 
faces only  adapted  for  machines,  the  very 
reverse  of  all  that  is  expressive  or  individual . 
Thus  a  piece  of  hammered  ironwork  is  more 
artistic  and  pleasing  than  a  piece  that  has 
been  ca~t  or  turned  out  of  the  rolling  mills. 
There  is  strength  and  meaning  in  handicraft 
of  every  kind.  The  modern  craze  for  machine 
labour  and  smoothness  has  hindered  art  of 
the  more  vigorous  kind ;  it  has  destroyed  all 
individuality  and  character.  The  practical 
mind  at  least  knows  how  far  such  qualities  as 
uniformity  and  smoothness  of  manufacture 
are  desirable.  He  knows  that  it  is  unnecessary 
in  building  to  use  "picked  stocks"  for 
ordinary  brickwork,  or  to  specify  rubbers 
"gauged,  rubbed,  and  set  in  putty'"  in  a 
part  that  is  out  of  sight  or  reach ;  for  a 
similar  reason  he  can  value  texture  in  brick- 
work and  stonework,  the  hand  work  of  chisel, 
or  pick,  or  gouge  in  woodwork,  and  the 
hammer  in  wrought  iron.  He  knows,  in  a 
word,  how  far  to  carry  that  desire  for  per- 
fection and  minute  detail  without  prejudice 
to  the  work  as  a  whole.  He  has  a  sense  of 
proportion  which  we  fail  to  observe  in  those 
who  look  at  architecture  as  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  all  kinds  of  experiments,  eccen- 
tricities, and  extravagant  detail. 

Two  practical  considerations  deserve  notice 
in  this  connection.  The  tendency  to  elabora- 
tion of  design  is  shown  in  many  designs, 
competition  and  otherwise.  Instead  of  tr jnng 
to  discover  a  simple  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  architect  is  apt  to  introduce  or  substitute 
a  formula  of  a  more  complex  kind,  derived 
from  outside  examples.  The  consequence 
is  to  obscure  the  real  conditions,  to  adapt 
another  design  for  a  different  purpose,  and 
to  complicate  the  plan  and  treatment. 
Simplicity  is  lost  in  the  attempt.  If  it  is  a 
design  for  a  town-hall  or  offices,  the  architect 
tries  to  engraft  what  appears  suitable  into 
his  work.  He  does  so  at  the  cost  of  simplicity 
and  convenience ;  the  plan  becomes  confused 
and  too  elaborate.  If  it  is  a  design  for  a 
suburban  church,  the  author  cannot  divest 
his  mind  of  a  type  of  building  suitable  only 
for  a  town.  A  simple  treatment  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  design  loses  character. 
A  great  deal  of  this  forced  kind  of  design  is 
prevalent.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
cost,  which  generally  exceeds  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee.  They  are  both 
points  of  a  practical  kind,  which  appeal  to 
all  building  owners  and  committees  who  have 
obligations  to  perform,  but  which  many  in 
the  profession  are  slow  to  profit  by. 


The  annual  report  of  the  sewage  committee  of 
the  Bradford  Corporation  states  that  at  Friziughall 
an  experimental  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of 
grease  direct  from  the  sludge  cake  is  now  on  trial, 
and  the  sale  of  the  grease  has  created  a  new  source 
of  revenue  for  the  committee. 


THE    ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  third  ordinary  meeting  for  the  present 
session  of  the  Architectural  Association  was 
held  on  Friday  evening  at  9,  Conduit-street,  W., 
the  President,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  in  the  chair. 
The  foUowing  fresh  donations  to  the  New 
Premises  Fund  were  announced  bv  the  President : 
Messrs.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  £25  ;  II.  Hessle  Tiltman, 
£2-3  ;  the  Proprietors  of  the  Building  News, 
£10  10s. :  Leonard  J.  AVilliams.  £10  lOs.  ;  Keith 
D.  Young,  £10 ,  H.  A.  Cresswell,  £5  5s.  ;  F.  M. 
Elgood,  £5  53.;  G.  W.  Lane,  £5  5s.;  A.  C. 
Martin,  £5  .5s.  ;  J.  W.  Pentold,  £5  53.  ;  J.  A. 
Keeve,  £5  5s.  ;  Hugh  Stannus,  £5  Ss.  ;  Cecil  C. 
Brewer,  £5  ;  Henry  Tanner,  sen.,  I.S.O.,  £5  ; 
U.  H.  Hamp,  £3  3s.  ;  E.  Wallfrey,  £1  28. ;  F.  K. 
Betenson,  £2  2s.  ;  Walter  Cave,  £2  23.  ;  T.  P. 
Clarkson,  £2  28.;  R.  L.  Hesketh,  £2  23.  ;  J.  C. 
T.  Murray,  £2  23.  ;  H.  Whitemau  Rising, 
£2  28.  ;  C.  H.  Brodie,  £1  is.  ;  and  Henry 
Tanner,  jun.,  £1  Is.  The  President  added  that, 
in  addition  to  this  list,  a  number  of  members  had, 
in  accordance  with  the  Committee's  suggestion, 
doubled  their  subscriptions  for  the  current  session. 
Mr.  Francis  G.  F.  Hooper,  hon.  treasurer, 
formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report  and  balance  sheet  for  the  past  session. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Needham  Wi'son,  and 
was  agreed  to.  The  following  were  elected  as 
members: — Messrs.  Herbert  Dennis,  C.  W. 
Reeves,  E.  J.  Kelly,  S.  Cireig,  H.  A.  Bower, 
A.  J.  L.  Leman,  E.  E.  Beaumont,  A.  C.  Caud- 
weU,  F.  W.  Commin,  D.  G.  Round,  F.  G.  W. 
Dudley,  H.  G.  Burgess,  E.  D.  Brown,  F.  R. 
Foster,  and  H.  Merley.  The  President  announced 
the  following  reinstatements : — Mr.  John  P. 
Seddon,  one  of  the  original  members  elected  in 
1847,  and  hon.  secretary  in  1850-51  :  also  Messrs. 
H.  P.  Burke  Downing,  W.  B.  Huxley,  Arthur 
C.  Lee,  and  Harold  A.  Woodingtou. 

MODERN'     CH'JUCHES. 

A  very  full  paper  on  this  subject,  illustrated  by 
a  large  number  of  plans,  sections,  working  draw- 
ings, and  perspectives  by  the  leading  architects 
of  the  present  day  and  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors, was  contributed  by  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
XicHOLSox,  who  wrote  regretting  his  inability  to 
be  present  owing  to  the  dangerous  illness  of  his 
father  (S'r  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  since 
deceased).  In  the  author's  absence,  the  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Edex.  Modern  church 
building,  Mr.  Nicholson  remarked,  might  be 
said  to  have  been  evolved  during  the  century 
just  ended.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  church 
building  was  at  a  standstill  in  England  between 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  The  influence  of  the  Hanoverian 
Court  was  not  as  to  foster  an  enthusiastic  church- 
manship.  The  population  was  almost  stationary, 
the  old  churches  sufficed  for  all  requirements ;  if 
they  fell  into  disrepair,  they  were  patched  up ;  if 
they  were  considered  draughty  and  cold,  ceilings 
were  made,  and  partitions,  pews,  and  galleries 
were  built ;  if  they  fell  or  were  burnt  down, 
they  were  either  left  in  ruins  or  else  rebuilt  in 
the  plainest  possible  fashion.  In  London,  and 
some  other  large  towns,  a  few  new  churches  were 
buUt :  generally  these  were  proprietary  chapels, 
financed  by  the  ground  landlords  and  supported 
by  means  of  pew-rents.  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Vere-street,  and  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  ecclesiological  ideas  of 
the  middle  of  the  18th century — plain,  substantial, 
brick  buildings,  with  round-  headed  windows  and 
ugly  belfries ;  their  interiors  reminiscent  of  St. 
James',  Piccadilly,  or  St.  Martiu's-in-the-Fields. 

ELIZAIIETHAX    AN"D    .T.U'OBE.iX    CHURCHES. 

The  few  churches  that  were  built  or  enlarged 
between  the  Reformation  and  the  Great  Rebellion 
were  generally  of  Debased  Gothic  character,  such 
as  is  met  with  in  many  Oxford  colleges.  Even 
Inigo  Jones,  who  introduced  Italian  models  after 
his  travels  on  the  Continent,  built  the  church  of 
St.  Katherine  Cree  and  the  chapel  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  somewhat  after  the  old  Gothic  manner. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  fashionable  style  be- 
came that  of  the  school  of  Wren.  Side  by  side 
with  this,  however,  there  lingered  on  the  remains 
of  the  old  Gothic  tradition,  which  never  entirely 
died  out  in  the  remoter  country  districts.  The 
nave  and  tower  of  the  church  at  Warwick,  built 
in  (iueen  .\nne's  reign  by  one  Sir  William  Wil- 
son, and  the  churches  at  Dartmouth  and  Falmouth, 
the  spires  at  Higham  Ferrars  and  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  are  familiar  examples  of  Ciothic  work 
executed  during  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries.  The 
lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  revived  Greek 
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churches  of  the  days  of  Chamhers  and  the 
Brothers  Adam,  and  the  "  Gothicisms  "'  of  Essex 
and  Wyatt,  and  then  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 

LITERAL    CLASSIC    REVIVAL 

of  George  the  Fourth's  reign.     Soane,   Decimus 
Burton,  and  Wilkins  were  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment,   while   the   Wyatts   and   Nash  frequently 
worktd  in  the  same  style,  which  was  adop'ed  in 
most  of  the  numerous  London  churches  that  were 
bsilt   in   the    years    immediately   following   the 
hattle  of  Waterloo.     In   1818   Parliament  unani- 
mously  voted   a    million    of   money   for   church 
building   in   London   and   other   growing  cities. 
A  favourite  ecclesiastical  architect  of  the  day  was 
a  certain  F.  Bedford,  who  designed  many  churches 
in   the  south  of  London,  of    which  St.   John's, 
Waterlco-road,   may  be  taken  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample ;  a  large,  plain,  square  room  fitted  up  with 
pews  and  galleries,  with  a  portico  at  one  end,  and 
a  belfry  on  the  lidge.     Three  churches  were  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  in  S^  Pancras  by 
Henry   Inwood.     The   new    paiith   church   was 
designed     in     1819     after    the     model    of    the 
Erectheum,  the  steeple  being  adapted  from  the 
Tower    of    the   "Winds.     The    most    remarkable 
Classical  church  of   this   period  was  Cockerell's 
Hanover   Chapel   in   Kegent- street.     The  recent 
destruction  of  this  charming  building  seems  most 
deplorable,  although  the  new  church  in  Davies- 
street,  which  was   to   replace   it,   is  one   of  our 
best    and    most    interesting    modern    buildings. 
Marylebone  Church,  completed  in  the  year  1818, 
from  designs  by  Thomas  Hardwick,  at  a  cost  of 
£60,000,  has  a  pretty  steeple  bestriding  the  ridge 
of  a  rather  fine  portico.     The  combination  of  these 
two  features  is  incongruous  ;   but  the  effect  of  the 
building  is  good,  owing  to  the  weathering  of  the 
Portland    stone    of   which   it   is   b\ult.     Soane's 
churches    at    Walworth    and     Marylebone,    St. 
Peter's,     Eaton-equare,     by     Hakewill,    and    a 
church    in   Bermondsey  by    Savage,    are    all   of 
Revived  Greek   character,    and   better   than  the 
general   run    of    the    work    done    at   the   time. 
Churches  more  or  less  Gothic  in  character  were 
built   in  London  and   elsewhere.     Amongst    the 
Commissioners'   Churches,   two — by  Sir   Charles 
Barry   and    James    Savage,    at    Islington — were 
singled  out  for  special   praise  by  "  E.  I.  C."  in 
the  (iCHtU'iHaii's  Maffiizhie.     These  are  large  brick 
buildings  of  Perpendicular  charac'er,  pewed  and 
galleried  like  the  Classic  churches  of  the  period, 
built  with  embattled  parapets  and  .square  towers 
or   octagonal    belfries.      Similar    churches   were 
built   at   Edinburgh    and    in   several   provincial 
towns,   fuch    as    Liverpool    and    Brighton,  and 
places  in  the  Potteries  district.     Th")  best  of  this 
class  of  churches  was  that  of  St.  Luke,  at  Chelsea, 
by  James  Savage,  a  building  of  considerable  size, 
with  a  pinnacled  west  tower. 

THE    TR.iCTAEIAX    MOVEMENT, 

the  writings  of  Pugin,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  combined  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Gothic  Revival  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  19ih  century.  Gothic  architecture  ceased 
to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  or  regarded  as 
a  badge  of  Poperj'.  The  preaching  plaies  which 
had  hitherto  sufficed  for  them,  ceased  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  majority  of  Churchmen. 
The  modem  type  of  church  ariangement  was 
thus  gradually  evolved  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  existing 
buildings  were  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  After 
the  year  1837,  numbers  of  new  churches  were 
built  in  country  places,  and  many  of  the  old 
village  churches  were  restored.  A  prominent 
early  Victorian  architect  was 

EDWARD    HL0RE, 

who  restored  Lambeth  Palace  and  refitted  the 
choir  of  Westminster  and  Peterborough.  There 
exist  several  churches  from  his  hand,  some  of 
them  in  a  starved  Early  English  style,  others  imi- 
tated from  the  Romanesque  churches  of  the  Rhine 
provinces.  These  buildings  are,  as  a  rule,  built 
of  white  brick,  with  cement  or  Bath  stone  dres- 
sings, and  they  are  characterised  b/  a  singular 
combination  of  pretentiousness  and  meanness. 
After  a  fewattempts  toreprcduce  Norman  work,  or 
basilican  arrangements,  the  fashionable  church 
architects  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  settled 
down  to  a  style  imitated  from  English  Decorated 
work,  using  Early  English,  which  was  supp  sed 
to  bear  being  starved,  for  cheap  jobs.  Consider- 
able imj,rovements  were  at  this  period  introduced 
in  the  liturgical  arrangements  of  churches — 
galleries  and  pews  were  generally  abolished, 
chancels  were  formed,  and  more  space  was  pro- 
vided about  the  altars. 


CHEAP    AND    HASTILY    KVILT    CHVUCHES. 

Like  most  good  people  who  are  very  much  in 
earnest,  the  Gothic  revivalijts  often  went  too  far. 
They  built  too  hastily  and  too  cheaply  ;  they 
restored  too  energetically.  Some  of  their  work 
ia  already  ruinous  after  only  half  a  century's 
wear  and  tear  ;  yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  the 
individual  architects  for  this,  since  they  were 
obliged  to  supply  a  growing  demand  at  a  very 
low  cost,  and,  if  one  man  declined  a  commission, 
a  rival  would  always  be  found  ready  to  step  into 
his  shoes.  The  cheapness  of  churches  built  in 
the  fifties  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
growth  of  the  railways,  and  partly  by  the  fact 
that  chu'ch  designs  were  then  generally  based 
upon  rural  and  parochial  models.  The  choice  of 
this  type  minimised  constructive  difEculties,  sind 
made  it  possible  to  cove  r  a  considerable  space  in 
a  very  economical  fashion.  As  a  result,  the 
churches  of  this  age  aie  seldom  of  a  really  im- 
posing or  of  a  dignified  character.  The  lecturer 
devoted  some  attention  to  the  better  work  carried 
out  by  Pugin,  and  continued  :   Jleanwhile, 

THE    ECtLESIOLOGICAL    SOCIETY 

was  steadily  influencing  the  architects  of  the  day. 
Beginning  by  insisting  upon  a  literal  reproduc- 
tion of  old  forms  as  a  necessary  preparatory 
process,  the  ideal  of  these  enthusiasts  was  to  bring 
about  the  development  of  a  new  and  living 
vernacular  architecture  based  upon  Gothic 
models.  Scott,  and  Brandon  (the  architect  of 
the  Irvingite  Church  in  St.  Pancras)  were  to  a 
certain  degree  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  this 
society,  but  less  so  than  Carpenter,  Butterfield, 
and  Street.  Carpenter's  opportunities  were  few, 
but  his  fine  church  in  Munster- square  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  ability,  and  an  unexecuted 
design  of  his  for  a  cathedral  at  Colombo  is  quite 
remarkable  as  an  original  attempt  to  adapt  Gothic 
to  a  hot  climate.  Slater  (who  had  been  partner 
with  Carpenter),  Ferrey,  Withers,  Uawkes, 
Buckler,  Brandon,  Teuton,  and  Christian  were 
all  popular  church  architects  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties.  But  the  work  of  Butterfield  and  Street 
was  far  ahead  of  that  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  its  superiority  quite  justifies  the  patronage 
they  received  from  the  Ecclesijlogical  Society. 
All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  Butterfield's  first 
great  work,  was  designed  so  long  ago  as  1849, 
and  is  a  marvellous  production  for  its  date.  The 
fine  outlines  of  this  church,  and  the  completeness 
and  thoughtfulness  of  its  details,  stamp  its 
designer  as  an  artist  of  real  genius.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  details  of  Butter- 
field's  work,  there  can  be  nothing  but  admiration 
felt  for  his  strict  insistence  upon  principles,  and 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  worked.  His 
architectural  detail  was  invariably  based  upon 
purely  English  models.  He  made  a  frank  use  of 
modern  materials  and  modem  constructive  ex- 
pedients, and  always  insisted  upon  the  inclusion 
of  every  detail  of  ornament  and  furniture  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  architect's  scheme,  determined 
by  him  at  the  very  outset  of  an  undertaking. 
Butterfield's  restoration  work  is  bss  commend- 
able than  his  original  designs.  Butterfield  had 
few  followers,  but  the  work  of  George  Edmund 
Street  had  a  very  strong  influence  upon  his  con- 
temporaries. Like  Butterfield,  Street  remained 
faithful  to  Gothic  motives,  though  in  the  middle 
of  his  career  he  was  very  much  influenced  by  the 
beauties  of  French  and  Italian  models.  His 
constructive  ability  was  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
Butterfield,  but,  like  him,  he  ins'sted  upon  sound 
building  and  upon  adherence  to  a  standard  of 
liturgical  arrangement  in  all  his  works. 


MIDDLE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY    WORK. 

St  Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  career  of  forty  years' 
duration,  did  as  much  as  any  architect  to  in- 
fluence the  taste  of  the  nation.  Working  at  first 
in  correct  English  Decorated  style,  his  later 
buildings  are  often  somewhat  French  in  character, 
though  he  never  went  to  the  same  length  as 
Street  or  Barges  in  these  matters.  Posterity 
will  perhaps  judge  him  upon  the  merils  of  the 
numerous  restorations  which  he  carried  out. 
This  is  hardly  fair  to  his  memory — he  may  have 
made  mistakes  sometimes  ;  but  we  may  well  be 
thankful  that  he  was  at  any  rate  more  conserva- 
tive and  modest  than  most  of  the  architects  of  his 
time.  Barges  did  not  carry  out  very  much  im- 
portant church  work  bt  sides  Cork  Cithedral  and 
the  excellent  restorations  at  Waltham  Abbey. 
His  church  of  St.  Faith,  at  Stoke  Newington, 
is,  however,  interesting  as  being  arranged 
upon  distinctly  modern  lines.  The  churches 
build    by    James    Brooks    in    North    London 


are  designed  in  an  early  and  severe  manner, 
solidly  built,  and  of  fine  proportion.  Brooks's 
churcfees  are  roomy  and  well  arranged  for 
modern  requirements,  and  their  architect  fre- 
quently introduced  vaulting  over  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  buildings  carried  out  by  him.  The 
late  John  L.  Pearson's  large  town  churches 
are  a  class  by  themselves.  His  churches  arc  all 
vaulted  throughoflt,  and  desigced  with  great  con- 
structive skill,  the  area  of  the  supports  being 
reduced  to  the  least  possible  limits.  Their  pUns 
are  often  ingeniously  arranged  to  fit  an  irregular 
site,  their  detail  is  severe  and  of  strictly  English 
origin  ;  but  they  vary  considerably  in  general 
design.  Perhaps  the  individual  features  of  l^tse 
churches  may  be  considered  unduly  small  in  scale, 
and  their  effect  is  rather  toy-like  in  consequence 
of  this,  yet  the  various  parts  are  always  in  agree- 
able proportion  with  one  another,  and  are  refined 
in  themselves.  A  contemporary  of  these  was  the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  some  of  whose  earlier 
churches  deserve  attention  on  account  of  their 
frank  modernity,  iron  columns  and  galleries  being 
freely  introduced. 

L.iTE   NI.VETEENTH-CENTURY'   WORK. 

Little  important  church  work  was  done  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  most  of  it 
was  entrusted  either  to  the  architects  just  men- 
tioned or  to  living  artists  of  unquestioned 
ability.  The  younger  Gilbert  Scott  and  John 
Sedding,  though  their  opportunities  were  few, 
certainly  founded  a  school  of  imitators,  it  not 
of  followers.  The  former,  with  Jlessrs.  Bodley 
and  Gamer,  and  others,  evolved  a  refined 
modification  of  Late  Gothic  work  which  U  seen 
at  its  best  in  large  town  churches.  Stdding, 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  old  work,  was, 
nevertheless,  frankly  modern  in  his  ideals.  Each 
of  his  buildings  marks  a  fresh  phase  of  his  versa- 
tile powers.  The  earliest  and  most  complete  of 
his  churches,  that  at  Bournemouth,  has  a  nave 
,  and  a  chancel  with  very  slender  arches  opening 
into  a  north  aisle,  a  stone  rood  screen  and  reredos, 
and  a  westen  tower,  the  detail  being  Late 
Decorated,  and  all  the  accessories  of  the  church 
very  complete.  Cardiff,  Hayle,  Falmouth,  and 
Highgate  are  great,  simple,  hall-like  churches, 
with  narrow  aisles  and  no  chancel  arches,  their 
detail  based  upon  early  models.  At  Truro  Sedding 
followed  the  old  Cornish  type.  At  Clerkenwell  ' 
the  work  is  Renaissance,  steel  stanchions  and 
girders  being  inclosed  in  concrete  columns  and 
entablatures.  Holy  Trinity,  Chelsea,  is  a  wide, 
hall-like  church,  with  widely-spaced  and  massive 
piers,  and  it  was  intended  to  give  eminent  painters 
and  sculptors  a  free  hand  in  its  internal  decora- 
tion under  the  general  guidance  of  the  architect. 
The  last  church  which  Sedding  designed  was 
built  after  his  death  at  Ealing  by  his  successor, 
Mr.  H.  Wilson.  Here  the  supports  are  unusually 
far  apart,  and  the  piers  carry  wide  and  low 
segmental  arches.  There  is  no  clerestory,  but 
galleries  are  formed  over  the  flat  ceilings  of  the 
aisles,  with  three  triforium  arches  in  each  bay  of 
the  nave.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  a  huge  west 
window  with  traceried  buttresses,  suggested, 
perhaps,  by  those  at  Gloucester.  Sedding,  like 
Pugin,  was  a  most  versatile  designer.  His  wood- 
work is  unrivalled  in  fancy  and  refinement ;  his 
embroidery,  glasswork,  and  metalwork  are  full 
of  interest,  and  always  designed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  material  used. 
To  some  extent  J.  F.  Bentley's  work  resembled 
that  of  Sedding,  though  it  was  founded  more 
strictly  upon  precedent.  In  his  last  and  most 
important  church,  he  was  compelled  to  follow 
archnic  and  foreign  models,  and  he  attained  a 
result  which  bids  fair  to  be  honoured  with  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery. 


Ifu: 


DURING     RECENT     Y  E.UIS 

many  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  churches  have 
been" built;  many  styles  have  been  imitated,  and 
many  mannerisms  developed  only  to  be  forgotten. 
One'is  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  archi- 
tectural style  is  no  longer  a  question  of  mouldings 
and  traceries  in  these  days  of  cjsmopolitanism 
and  railways.  A  building  may  be  unmistakably 
modem,  whatever  may  be  the  shape  of  its 
windows  or  its  pillars,  the  disposition  of  its  parts, 
or  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed.  Un- 
intelligent plagiarism  of  eccentricities  should  be 
deprecated.  Thus  a  fashion  has  lately  arisen  for 
bisecting  traceried  windows  with  clumsy  muUions 
running  up  to  the  arch  apex,  a  device  calculated 
to  cau-e  the  stonework  to  be  fractured  in  the 
event  of  any  settlement.  Another  latt-r-day 
freak  is  the  boldly  buttressed  tower,  abruptly  cut 
off  at  the  top  without  any  cornice  or  other  archi- 
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tectural  finish,  and  sometimes  capped  with  a 
temporary-looking  shed-like  roof,  or  with  a 
stunted  dome.  As  regards  ornament,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  it  should  not  be  used  unles 
it  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  This  means  that  good 
diaper  work  is  better  than  bad  figure- work  ;  white- 
wash is  better  than  commonplace  decoration,  and 
plain  windows  to  be  preferred  to  tinted  cathedral 
glazing,  and,  indeed,  to  most  stained  glass.  Brick 
and  stone  are  better  than  tawdry  polished  granite, 
and  good  woven  work  than  ordinary  church  em- 
broideries. Architec'urally,  the  great  invention 
of  recent  year  is 

THE    CHEAP    CHUKCII. 

The  cheap  church  of  fifty  years  ago  was  ornate, 
but  shoddily  built.  Twenty  years  ago  economy 
was  effected  by  building  substantial  and  fairly 
complex  churches  of  the  cheapest  and  ugliest 
materials,  red  and  yellow  brick,  fitting  Ihem  up 
with  varnished  deal  furniture,  and  stunting  their 
general  proportions.  Where  funds  are  limited  it 
scemi  better  to  adopt  an  economical  plan  fr^m 
the  outset,  discarding  chancel  arches  tnd  com- 
plexities of  roofing,  and  t pending  the  available 
funds  upon  sound  building  and  some  degree  of 
finish  in  the  details.  Sedding's  chur.  hes  at  Fal- 
mouth and  Ealing  are  cap'tal  examples  of  econo- 
mical planning.  Though  solidly  built,  and  of 
good  scale  and  proportion  and  interesting  detail, 
the  cost  of  these  churches  worked  out  at  about  6d. 
a  foot,  or  £9  or  less,  per  sitting.  Economy  may 
be  effected  by  avoiding  undue  multiplication  of 
parts,  and  by  disposing  the  section  of  the  church 
in  such  fashion  as  to  secure  an  agreeable  pro- 
portion in  each  of  its  alleys  without  undue 
expenditure  of  material.  The  unit  by  which  the 
eye  measures  the  size  of  a  ohurch  is  the  width  of 
the  nave  bays.  If  these  are  unduly  wide,  and 
the  scale  is  not  restored  by  some  device  such 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  bays,  the  church  looks 
shorter  than  it  rea'ly  is.  We  must  all  have 
noticed  how  the  adoption  of  sexpartite  vault- 
ing shortens  an  interior.  On  the  other  hind, 
if  the  features  are  too  small,  the  church  will  look 
toy-like.  The  best  dimensions  seem  to  vary 
between  15ft.  and  25ft.,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  church.  An  agreeable  proportion  between 
height  and  width  can  generally  be  secured,  what- 
tver  the  size  of  the  church,  by  the  adjustment  of 
the  relative  widths  of  nave  and  aisles  Thus,  if 
a  church  be  60ft.  across,  and  its  nave  30ft.  wide, 
the  wall-plates  must  be,  say,  40ft.  from  the  floor, 
in  order  to  secure  agreeable  proportions.  If, 
however,  the  nave  be  reduced  to  21ft.  in  width 
and  the  aisles  proportionately  increased,  the  wall- 
plates  need  only  be  28ft.  from  the  floor  in  order 
to  obtain  the  tame  proportion  as  before.  Unless 
ample  funds  are  available,  it  seems  a  mistake  to 
attempt  a  clerestory,  because  a  one- story  building 
looks  much  higher  in  proportion  than  one  in 
which  the  height  is  subdivided  into  pier  arch  and 
clerestory.  It  is  generally  possible  to  obtain  a 
sufficiently  tall  arcade  to  give  dignity  to  the 
interior  of  a  one-storied  church,  and  if  the  aisle 
roofs  are  flat  or  span  ones  like  the  o'd  Wtst 
Country  churches,  a  dignified  range  of  windows 
can  be  contrived  in  the  aisle  walls.  Where  clere- 
stories are  attempted  in  small  churches,  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  scale  between  aisle  and  clerestory.  Thus 
the  clerestory  may  be  subordinated  to  the  ais'e, 
as  was  commonly  done  in  15th-century  parish 
churches,  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  clerestory 
may  dominate  the  design,  like  that  at  Malvtrn 
Abbey.  The  cheapest  known  form  of  church 
is  that  in  which  a  single  large  slanting  roof  covers 
both  the  nave  and  the  aisles.  If  this  plan  must 
be  adopted  for  the  sake  of  economy,  it  is  still 
possible  to  secure  good  scale  in  the  central  alley 
by  using  bold  arcades  and  large  windows.  In 
these  casts  the  aisles  must,  of  course,  be  sacrificed, 
and  their  windows  must  be  sniiU,  perhaps  square 
headed.  Good  hints  for  the  treatment  of  such 
.edifices  may  be  gathered  from  the  village  churches 
in  the  timber  districts  of  England,  and  from  some 
French  work.  The  detail  of  such  buildings 
sh-.uld,  of  course,  be  simple  ;  and  the  extent  to 
which  simplicity  may  be  carried  without  sacrifice 
of  dignity  may  best  be  learned  from  a  study  of  old 
work.  A  small  and  cheap,  but  most  successful, 
,  village  church  was  built  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Harrison  Townsend  in  a  Surrey  hamlet.  There 
is  a  boldness  and  distioction  about  this  little 
church  which  it  is  quite  unusual  to  find  in  the 
generality  of  modern  work,  and  its  cost  worked 
out  at  not  more  than  £3  or  £1  a  sitting. 

CHOWmXG    AND    CRAMPING    TO    HE    AVOIDED. 

Although,  as  has  been  indicated,  it  is  possible, 
and  often   legitimate,   to   exercise  parsimony  in 


adjusting  the  proportion  of  the  cross-section  of  a 
church,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  actual 
height  is  a  thing  in  i'self  most  desirable. 
.\Ithough  lack  of  height  cin  be  neutralised  by 
skilful  dispcsition  of  the  resources  at  the  archi- 
tect's disposal,  it  ia  a  very  false  economy  to 
attempt  to  save  money  by  crowding  the  floor 
space  of  a  church.  The  planning  of  altar,  font, 
seats,  and  so  forth  are  determined  by  the  average 
sizes  of  the  human  body.  A  sinctuary  should  be 
roomy,  not  less  than  one.  or,  in  large  churches, 
two  bays  in  length.  Unless  there  is  ample 
space,  steps  should  not  be  multiplied,  narrow 
and  crowded  steps  being  both  danger,  us  and 
undignified,  especially  at  the  altar.  The  wider 
thit  pews  can  be  spaced  the  better.  If  the  site 
is  cramped,  it  is  better  to  introduce  galleries  th  n 
to  crowd  the  floor  space.  Pews  seem  preferable 
to  fixed  rows  of  chairs,  which  are  ugly  and 
rickety,  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  a 
part  of  the  church  should  not  be  pewed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  floor  le't  open  and  used  only  for 
movable  chairs,  as  is  often  tie  case  abroad. 
Roomy  vestibules,  screened  off  from  tbe  body  of 
a  church  and  fitted  with  swing  doors,  greatly 
add  to  its  convenience  and  comfort,  and  may  be 
advantageously  introduced,  even  though  they 
may  necessitate  the  building  of  western  galleries. 
Vestries  and  accessory  buildings  are  too  generally 
cramped  in  modern  churches.  As  regards  the 
position  for 

THE  CHOIR  AND  THE  ORGAN, 

it  is  important  that  these  should  not  be  placed  too 
far  apart,  nor  be  at  a  long  distance  from  the  altar 
in  an  English  church,  because  large  portions  of 
the  Prayer-book  services  take  the  form  of  verse 
and  response  between  pritst  ai.d  people.  The 
Continental  plan  of  treating  the  musical  part  of 
the  (crvice  as  independent  of  the  ritual — for 
instance,  the  performance  of  organ  solos  or 
anthems  during  the  canon  of  the  mass — does  not 
seem  likely  to  commend  itself  to  English  ideas. 
Except,  therefore,  in  a  very  short  church,  there 
are  objections  to  placing  the  organ  and  choir  in  a 
west  gallery  ;  though,  if  there  can  be  two  organs, 
the  larger  instrument  should  certainly  he  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  nave,  or  of  one  of  the  tran- 
septs, where  sufficient  height  is  available  to 
allow  the  larger  pipes  to  speak  properly.  The 
common  custom  of  placing  the  choir  in  the 
chancel  generally  wotks  fairly  well,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  to  abandon  it  for  the  mere  sake 
of  novelty.  Bui  in  some  very  large  and  long 
churches,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a  low 
and  narrow  chancel  arch,  the  singers  are  best 
placed  in  the  nave  or  in  galleries  facing  each 
other  like  those  at  Milan,  at  St.  Anastasia, 
Verona,  and  at  Exeter  Cathedral.  These  minstrel 
galleries  may  be  used  with  a  west-end  organ. 
The  best  arrangement  must,  however,  be  deter- 
mined by  so  many  circumstances,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  the  placing 
of  the  organ  and  choir.  The  Italian  plan  of 
putting  them  behind  the  altar  would  not  commend 
itself  to  English  ideas. 


are  convenient,  indeed,  almost  necessary  adjuncts 
to  parish  churches  of  any  size.  A  ch-Hpel  should 
be  conveniently  placed  wiih  regard  to  the 
entrance-doors  of  the  church,  or  it  should  have 
an  entrance  of  its  own,  and  its  heating  and 
ligh'ing  arrangements  thould,  if  possible,  be 
self-contained.  Only  two  steps  are  necessary  at  a 
side  altar,  the  footpace  and  the  communion-step, 
as  side  altars  are  only  used  for  plain  celebrat'ons. 

THE    TOWER. 

The  traditional  position  of  an  English  church 
tower  is  upon  the  main  axis  of  the  church,  either 
at  the  west  end  or  upon  the  crossing.  But  there 
may  often  be  c'rcumstances  that  suggest  some 
other  position  as  best  for  the  tower,  such  as  the 
side  of  the  nave  or  the  chancel ;  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  fine  internal  effects 
by  a  judicious  contrast  of  the  massive  supports  of 
the  tower  with  the  lighter  piers  and  arches  of  the 
rest  of  the  church,  as  is  done  in  the  15th-century 
church  of  St.  Mary  Steps  at  Exeter.  The  internal 
treatment  of  the  tower  is  one  of  the  great  chances 
open  to  t'  e  church  architect,  and  this  feature  has 
been  handled  in  a  remarkably  masterly  way  by 
Butterfinld  at  St  Albans,  ilolbom,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  and  at  Kugby. 

CATHEDRAL    DESIGN. 

Should  it  fall  to  our  lot  to  design  cxtheJrals  or 
large  collegiate  churches,  we  should,  unless  we 
have  very  good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  place  the 


towers  and  dispose  the  main  lines  of  the  building 
in  a  regular  and  monumental  fashion,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  a  hippier  grouping  can  be 
desired  from  the  traditional  English  combination 
of  a  large  central  lantern  with  smaller  belfries  at 
the  west  end.  The  requisites  of  a  modern 
cathedral  are  a  nave  sufficiently  spicious  for  a 
large  congregation,  and  a  choir  roomy  eoough  for 
tho  cathedral  staff  and  the  stnior  cUrgy  of  the 
diocese.  A  new  cahedral  should  not  follow  old 
monastic  models  in  too  literal  a  t'Mshion.  The 
ideals  of  the  French  cathedral  builders  of  the 
13th  century,  as  exemplified  at  Paris  and  Bourges, 
have  more  in  common  with  modern  require- 
ments than  the  monastic  churches  of  our  own 
forefathers.  The  pUcs  of  the  French  cathe- 
drals are  unbroken  lectangles,  wiih  apses  and 
double  aisles  and  galleries  all  round,  the  choir 
and  altar  be'ng  in  the  middle,  and  in  fu  1  view 
of  the  laity,  who  wore  admitted  to  the  nave, 
the  aisks,  the  ambulatories,  and  the  g-lleries. 
This  appears  to  be  an  ideal  airangemtnt  for  a 
great  national  chutch,  and  possesses  advantages 
that  are  laciiing  in  the  later  French  eothedials, 
with  their  innumerable  piivate  chapels,  and  in 
our  own  minsters  with  their  long,  narrow  plans 
and  closely-screened  choirs.  The  cathedral 
builders  of  the  future  should  surely  make  the 
fullest  use  of  modern  constructive  facilities  and 
engineering  skill  in  order  to  inclose  great  un- 
broken floor  spaces  with  structures  that  shall  be 
stable,  fireproof,  durable,  and  rust-proof. 

Mr.  E.  Prioleau  W.arren  proposed  a  vole  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his  scholarly  and  sug- 
gestive paper.  Church  archi'ects  needed  to 
exercise  their  common  sense,  and  a  chancel  arch, 
as  Mr.  Nicholson  had  suggested,  was  often  a 
useless  expense,  and  also  reduced  the  apparent 
length  of  a  small  church.  If  brick  was  necessarily 
employed  for  a  church,  it  was  best  to  keep  to  the 
one  mateiial  throughout,  and  not  to  introduce 
Balh  stone  for  dressings,  as  such  a  practice  pro- 
duced a  patchy  effect.  He  had  no  objection  to 
plaster,  where  cheapness  was  an  object,  if  it  were 
introduced  frankly.  The  greit  aim  should  be  to 
construct  truthfully,  and  hence  buttrtsses  should 
not  be  introduced  e.xcept  where  they  were  needed 
to  resist  thrusts.  As  c  mpared  with  foreign 
churches,  our  old  English  churches  were  small 
and  paltry — doubtless  owing  to  the  comparative 
poverty  of  the  country  during  Medi;eval  days. 
A  common  fault  was  to  build  a  church  so  as  justt 
to  fit  the  estimated  congregation,  and  thus  thi 
building  was  deprived  of  the  qualities  of  spacious- 
ness and  dignity.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  building  a  church  for  more  than  300  people  it 
became  increasingly  easy  to  build  economically 
as  one  en'arged  the  accommodation,  for  the  voids 
rapidly  grew.  The  affectation  ind  obvious  striving 
fur  originality  of  some  modern  church  architects 
was  very  unpleasing. 

Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson  seconded  tie  motion, 
and  expressed  his  legret  that  in  modern  c'aurches 
the  air  of  reverence,  awe,  and  mystery  wes  gener- 
al'y  absent.  He  would  do  away  with  the  east 
windjw — it  oveiligbted  the  church  and  des'royed 
all  sense  if  mystery.  Why  should  not  clojk- 
rooms  for  wet  garments  and  umbrellas  be  pro- 
vided in  churches,  as  in  theatres  and  concert 
halls  ? 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  rcf.  rred  with 
approval  to  the  individualism  apparent  in  all  the 
churches  of  Butterfield,  Pearson,  and  Sedding, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  author  hai  not 
touched  on  the  important  and  practical  topics  of 
henting  and  ventila  ion. 

In  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  the  Prisidext 
emphasised  the  danger  of  overheating  a  sinc- 
tuary, remarking  that  almist  every  church  was 
too  light.  Style  did  not  matter  much ;  what  the 
church  architect  needed  was  a  devout  and  poetic 
feeling. 


THE  SURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  session  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at 
12,  Great  George-street,  S.W.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  president  (Mr.  A.  Bu(k),  who  was 
detained  by  an  illness,  from  »hieh,  we  under- 
stand, he  is  recovering,  the  chair  Wiis  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  St-wurd,  Vic-President,  and  Mr. 
Buck's  opening  iiddress  as  President  was  read  by 
the  eeeretary.  The  address  wa",  as  it  professed 
to  be,  soundly  pr-ciical,  many  sides  of  the  sur- 
veyor's vaiieei  vocation  being  dealt  wiih.  Many 
of  the  great  chinges  which  had  maiked  the  last 
century  were  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the 
tuiveyor,    and   the   vast   engineer'cg  (■pcrutions 
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and   dealings   with    land   ■which   called   for    his 
co-operation  were  responsible  for  bringing  forward 
from  many  a  countryside  the  men  who  became 
the  skilled  advisers,  the  trusted  arbitrators,  and 
the   agents  into   whose  hands   were    committed 
interests     representing     hundreds     of     millions 
of   money.      By   their    agency   land     had   been 
largely  freed  from  the    shackles  and  distbilities 
which  formerly  limited  its  satisfactory  usufruct, 
either  by  tenants  or  owners.     A  great  gain  had 
been  effected  by  the  abandonment  of  the  custom 
of  renewing  leases    for  lives  and  for  years,  the 
loss,  to  the  Church  especially,   from  the  former 
system  being  almost  incalculable.     The  surveyor 
had  borne  a  considerable  part  during  the  last  50 
years  in  the  great  public  improvements  which  had 
transformed  the  face  of  our  towns  and  cities,  the 
provision  of  a  good  water  supply,  the  sewerage  of 
towns,  the  improvement  and  widening  of  roads 
and  streets,  the  demolition  of  insanitary  dwellings, 
and  the  provision  of  open  streets  ;   but  there  were 
still  problems  enough  ahead  to  give  scope  to  all 
the  surveyors'   resources  of  skill  and  knowledge. 
The  problem  of  the  congested  areas  was  one  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  had  been  spent,  but 
which  was  still  far  from  solution.     AVhether  the 
process   of  decentralisation   could   or    should  be 
hastened  by  legislation  was  an  open  question ;  but 
he  was  himself  no  advocate  for  State  interference 
where  it  could  be  avoided.     Turning  to  agricul- 
tural land  which,  so  far   as   we    knew,   seemed 
only  adapted  to  growing  cereal  crops,  which,  at 
present    prices,     hardly     paid    for     cultivation. 
Statistics  showed  that  our  imports  of  wheat  alone 
amounted  to  the  gigantic  annual  total  of  some 
26  million  quarters,  while  our  payments  to  the 
foreigner  for  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  and  other  minor 
products   of    the    farm    reached    many   millions 
a  year.     Co-operation  might  do  much  to  help  the 
farmer   in  these  matter's  :  new  markets  in  large 
suburban  districts  and  increased  facilities  of  car- 
riage involving  less  handling,  and  affording  more 
direct  access  to  the  consumer,  would  do  much  ;  but 
still  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist,  landlord  or  tenant, 
was  a  hard  one.  He  trusted  that  the  old  orderwould 
continue ;  but  in  many  cases  it  would  be  a  severe 
struggle,  owing  largely  to  the  reduction  of  capital. 
Tenants    had    lost    theirs,    and    landlords   were 
rapidly    becoming   impoverished.     To    show   the 
drift  of  things,   Mr.   Buck  quoted  figures,  giving 
the  total  area  of  land  under  cultivation.     During 
thirty  years  the  arable  land  had  decreased  from 
164- 1°  '  ^3  millions  of  acres,  while  pasture  had 
increased  from  13  to   17   millions,  although  the 
number  of  sheep  had  also  fallen   off.     The  com- 
petition of  America,  where  the  farmer  could  now 
accept  as  little  as  23s.  a  quarter  for  his  wheat, 
had  reduced  prices  far   below  the  remunerative 
level,  and  it  was  but  a  poor  consolation  to  know 
that,  as   the   conditions   on    the    other    side    of 
the  Atlantic  gradually  changed  with  the  work- 
ing out  of  the    virgin    lands,    the   export  price 
must  rise.     This    could   hardly  be  in  our  time. 
Another  difficulty  which  beset  agriculture  was  the 
labour  question.     "Whereas  in   1870  the  rural  and 
the   urban   populations  were  nearly   balanced  at 
fifteen  millions  each,  the  former  had  now  sunk 
to  less  than  twelve  millions,  while  the  latter  had 
risen  to  29|  millions.     In  the  country,  as  in  the 
town,   there   was  a    general   revolt   against  the 
"humdrum  "  of  life.    More  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment was  demanded,  as  well  as  shorter  hours  and 
easier  conditions  of  work.     The  long  hours,  the 
poor  wage,  the  monotonous  existence,  the  absence 
of  prospect,  and  the  poor  dwellings  had  led  the 
agricultural  labourer,   in    the    light    of  modern 
education,  to  rebel  against  his  lot.     Whether  it 
would  be  better  by   his  migrating  to  the  towns 
was    more    than    doubtful.     AU  that  could    be 
done     to    stay    the    exodus    from    the    country 
was  to    make  the   conditions  of  rural  life  more 
attractive     and     to     remodel     our     system     of 
rural    education    so    that    it    might    have  some 
relation  to  the  needs  of  afterlife.     And  surely, 
while  we  were  spending  twelve  millions  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  natural  instinct  of  the  agriculturists 
of  Ireland,  some  sacrifice  of  public  money  might 
well  be  made  to  keep  our  own  fields  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  while  our  great  urban  and  municipal 
bodies  were   doing   so   much   to   secure  sanitary 
houses    and    healthy    conditions    for    the   town 
dwellers,  there  was  room  for  the  activity  of  the 
county  and  district  councils  in  doing  something 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
Cottages  on  estates   had  bten   much  improved  of 
laic  years  ;  but  the  labourer  did  not  much  love 
these   isolated   estate  cottages,    and  if  he  found 
some  attraction  in  the  social  life  of  the  village  or 
small  town,  who  could  blame  himr     In  his  own 


county  of  Worcester,  the  President  said,  a  good 
deal  had  been  done  in  the  direction  of  providing 
small  holdings,  and  great  success  had  attended 
the  scheme  carried  out   by   the   county  council 
under  the  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Acts. 
The  system  of  local  taxation  could  not  wait  much 
longer  for  tome  reform.     Taking  railways  as  an 
example,   Mr.  Buck  showed  how  great  were  the 
anomalies  of  the  present  method,  and  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  arrive  at  any  just  and  equitable 
incidence  of  the  burden  of  rates.     The  growth  of 
the  local  rates  must  come  in  time  to  have  a  very 
serious  effect  on  the  value  of  property,  the  increase 
being   much    greater    than    the   increase  of  the 
population,   and  tending  year  bj'  year  to  leave  it 
further   behind,   while   the  growth   of  local  in- 
debtedness   was     becoming     altogether    beyond 
reasonable  limits.     That  much  of  the  money  was 
wasted,  no  one  could  doubt,  and  that  many  of  the 
expensive  schemes  carried  out  were  in  response  to 
the  often  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  was  equally  evident.     Systems  of 
sewerage  were  often  insisted  on  for  small  v  illages 
at   a   cost   quite   incommensurate    with   the   ad- 
vantages  obtained.     The  only  probable  check  to 
this  extravagance  would  be  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  borrowing  money,  some  of  the  lending 
bodies    becoming  already  more  cautious   in   ad- 
vancing   money    to    local    councils    and    others 
without  good  security.  Municipal  trading  should, 
he    thought,    be   jealouslj'   watched.      In    some 
forms  it  was    undoubtedly  sound  ;  but  in  some 
others  it  encroached  on  what  wore  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  private  enterprise.     It  was  also  doubt- 
ful  whether    in   every  case   municipal  accounts 
are  so  audited  as  to  show  clearly  the  true  financial 
gain  or  loss  from  the  different  undertakings.  Next 
the  President  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  sub- 
ject   of    main   roads,    predicting    that  with   the 
advent   of   mechanical   motive   power   new   con- 
ditions   would     arise,     and     attention    must   be 
given   to   the   adaptability    of    the   roads  them- 
selves for  the  increased  weight  and  speed  of  traffic. 
Whether  the  horse  was  to  become  extinct  on  our 
highways  it  was,  perhaps,  early  to  say  ;   but  that 
the  next  few  years  would  see  a  momentous  change 
in  the  conditions  of  local  travel  and  transit  no  one 
could  doubt.      A  proposal  had  been  made,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  solid  base  of  reason,  that  the 
great  arterial  roads  should  be  made  national  roads 
maintainable  out  of  Imperial  Revenue,  and  not 
subject  to  the  present  variable  and  inconsistent 
regulations  of  numberless  local  authorities.  AVith 
a  few  words   illustrative   of   the  growth   of   the 
Institution  in  importance  and  in  numbers,  and  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  members  never  to  forget  the 
great  interests  of  the  profession,   and  above  all  to 
proceed  with   moderation  and  caution,  avoiding 
sectional  jealousies,  the   President  brought  to  an 
end  his  interesting  and  able  address,  for  which  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Steward,  seconded  by  Mr. 
C.  BidweU. 


FOUNDATIONS.* 
By  Bauon  H.  T.  H.  Siccama,  M.I.C.E. 

THE  foundation  is  that  part  of  a  structure 
which  supports  the  part  built  to  fulfil  an 
intended  purpose.  It  is  not  always  clear  where 
the  foundation  ends  and  the  superstructure  begins, 
for  instance,  when  foundations  are  utilised  for 
cellars.  As  a  rule,  the  foundations  are  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  need  of 
foundations  indicates  that  the  soil  to  be  built  upon 
is  too  soft  or  untrustworthy  to  carry,  unprepared, 
the  weight  of  the  building,  for  on  rock  or  other 
incompressible  surfaces  no  foundation  is  needed. 
On  compact,  but  still  ductile,  clays  the  total  esti- 
mated weight  of  the  structure  gives  the  measure 
for  the  required  width  of  the  footings.  But  soils 
like  clay  in  level  strata,  sand,  gravel,  and  stiff 
loam,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  disturbance  by 
running  water,  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Foundations  obtain  their  greatest  importance  in 
alluvial  soils,  where  their  cost  is  sometimes  equal 
to  that  of  the  superimposed  structure.  If  alluvial 
soils  consisted  solely  of  the  inorganic  deposits  of 
rivers  and  streams  that  formed  them,  a  sufficiently 
hard  bed  to  carry  weights  might,  in  most  in- 
stances, be  found  but  little  below  the  surface ; 
but  this  is  seldom  the  case.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood if  the  mode  of  formation  of  a  delta  is  con- 
sidered. The  growth  of  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  flowing  into  a  tidal  sea  is  a  very  complex  pro- 
ceeding, and  subject  to  continual  changes.     The 
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first  effect  is  the  formation  of  shallows  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth  and  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  river  current,  as  it  leaves  the  unsubmerged 
coast  line.     These  banks  consist  of    matter  pre- 
cipitated from  the  volumes  of  river  water  flowing 
side  ways,  and  losing  their  acquired  velocity  on 
meeting  the  heavier  sea  water.     The  centre  of  the 
fresh-water  current  continues  seaward  for  some 
distance,  and  deposits  its  silt  in  the  deeper  water, 
forming  a  bar,  from  where  part  of    it  is  either 
carried  sideways  by  littoral  currents  or  up  river 
again  by  the  incoming  floods,  and  evehtuallj-  to 
side  shallows.     As  these  warp  up  more  and  more, 
the  real   ri^■er  mouth    is  displaced  seaward,  the 
surface  gradient  of  the  river  becomes  flatter,  the 
current    slower,    the    deposit    in    the  river-bed 
increases,   and  the    bar   shallows.     The  river  at 
last,  finding  its  outlet  insufficient,  breaks  through 
one  of  the  side  banks  and  makes  a  new  ndouth. 
Tbo  old  bed  being  left  without  sufficient  current 
shallows,  and  the   bar   at  its  mouth,  no  longer 
eroded,    is    raised     by    the    surf    acting    on  it, 
and  overlaid  with    sea    sand   pushed   up  by  the 
groundswell  from  the    sea   bottom.     As  soon   as 
this  sand  reaches  the  surface,  the  sea  wind  dries 
and  blows  it  into  dunes  high  enough  to  keep  out 
high  tides  ;  the  old  river  bed  is  turned  into  a  lake 
— at  first  brackish  and  then  fresh.     The  salt  and 
other  constituents  of  sea  water  are  precipitated  or 
absorbed  by  plants,  reeds,  or  floating  water  lilies 
that  soon  begin  to  appear  in  the  stagnant  water  ; 
first  round  the  edge.     This  green  band  broadens, 
and  at  last  covers  the  whole  surface,  and  as  the 
plants  decay  grasses  and  morass  plants  cover  the 
floating  mass,  thickening  it;  then  trees  with  wide 
spread  roots  begin  to  grow  on  it  till  their  weight 
becomes  too  great    for  the  floating   soil.     They 
either  sink  through  to    the   bottom,   or,  a  gale 
assisting,  are  thrown  sideways,  and  so  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  now  tangled  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion.    So  the  process  goes  on  for  some  time,  till 
river-mouth  number  two  undergoes  a  similar  fate 
to  the  first,  and  the  river,   seeking  a  new  outlet, 
breaks  into  the  lagoon,  and  covers  the  vegetation 
with  layers  of  eilt   or  sand.     The  sea  in  flood 
finds  its  way  into  it  as  soon  as  the  river  breaks 
through   the   side  banks,  kills  what  remains  of 
plants,  and  turns  the  whole  into  a  putrid,  fester- 
ing slough,   till  through  another  change  by  the 
river  it  is  again  cut  o&  from  salt  water.     Then, 
as  soon  as  the  lagoon  loses  its  salt,  fresh-water 
vegetation,   marsh    plants,    reeds,    trees    follow 
one  another  in  covering  the  surface.     But  below 
it  the   hollows    and    depressions    above,  harder 
inorganic  strata  are  still  filled  in  with  the  remains 
of  the  former  growth,  intermingled  with  layers 
of  sea  clay  or  sand,   river  clays,  and  gravel,  or 
other  deposits.     In  each  successively  abandoned 
river-mouth  the  same  goes    on,   and  the  delta 
spreads  out  fan-wise  and  seaward,  composed  of 
numerous  compartments  fiUed  with  mixed  organic 
and  inorganic  stuff,  and  divided  by  ridges  of  clay, 
loam,    or    sand.     'Through     all    these    different 
marshes  and  lagoons  the  river  continually  changes 
its    course,    dividing   into   two    or    more   arms, 
abandoning  an  old  outlet,  or  revisiting  another 
old  one.     It  is  the  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  stuff  in 
alluvial  soils,  inorganic  and  organic,  in  layers  of 
varying  thicknesses,  and  divided  off  into  areas 
of  irregular  form  and  size,  which  causes  such  sites 
to     be     the     most     untrustworthy     and     diffi- 
cult   to    be     built     upon,     and    where   human 
ingenuity    in    the     matter    of    foundations    is 
most    called    forth.     In   the   early    days,   when 
in    these    swamps     and    marshes    constructions 
of  any  weight  are  wanted,  the  first  idea  to  sug- 
gest itself  would  be  to  distribute  the  load  over  as 
great    a  surface  as  possible,  and  this  could  he 
obtained  by  means  of  a  raft.    Where  timber  was 
abundant,  beams  could  be  used  ;  if  heavier  mate- 
rial   were    lacking,    smaller  trees  and  branches 
intertwined  served  the  same  purpose.     Such  old 
raft  foundations  may  still  be  found  under  ancient 
buildings.       On    the  alluvial  plains  of     British 
Guiana,  first  brought  under  cultivation  by  Dutch 
settlers,  some  still  exist  at  the  present  day.  Even 
old   brick  windmills,    chimney   shafts   on  sugai 
estates,  and  the  brick  lighthouse  at  Georgetown 
stand  on  rafts  made  of  two  or  three  tiers  of  heavy 
greenheart  or   miva  balks.     In  the  fens  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Northern  Germany  are  etill 
some  old  farmhouses  resting  on  an  even  less  co- 
herent bed  than  a  thick  matting  of  branches  and 
faggots  afford.     Probably  for  the  want  of  better 
material  in  the  vicinity,  layers  of  dried  peat,  cut 
in  long  pieces  and  in  several  tiers  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  served  as  foundations.     Not  only 
for  buildings  were  these  spread-out  supports  used, 
as  is  proved  by  part  of  an  old  Roman  road  through 
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a  peat  bog,  discovered  some  years  ago,  con- 
structed almost  entirely  of  logs  lying  cloie 
together  in  two  layers,  the  lowest  parallel  to  the 
axis  o{  the  road,  the  other  across  it,  and  the 
interstices  filled  in  with  smidl  branches — a  regular 
corduroy  road,  like  some  in  the  swampy  districts 
of  the  United  States  at  the  hresent  day.  With 
the  same  idea,  that  of  spreading  the  load  over 
the  support  sand  foundations  accord,  sand  com- 
pressed in  a  confined  space  gives  as  hard 
a  bed  as  can  be  desired  for  most  purposes.  In 
old  alluvial  soils  the  different  strata,  as  a 
rule,  increase  in  compactness  as  they  are  lower 
down,  and  altliough  the  first  few  feet  from  the 
top  may  be  so  soft  that  cattle  in  wet  weather  get 
bogged  in  it,  yet  after  this  nearly  liquid  mud  is 
removed,  layers  may  be  found  which,  although 
yielding,  are  capable  of  supporting  some  weights. 
What  this  may  be  must  be  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment, conditions  being  so  variable  that  a  hard- 
and-fast  rale  does  not  exist.  On  the  green 
surface,  a  galloping  hare  may  shake  the  ground 
for  thirty  yards  round  ;  a  few  feet  below  it  the 
soil  wUl  support  a  ton  per  square  foot ;  while 
again,  a  few  rods  off,  a  quarter  of  a  ton  per  square 
foot  will  settle  down  more  than  is  convenient. 
Particularly  in  soils  of  such  varying  compactness, 
sand  gives  a  very  good  support,  provided  that  it 
is  not  scoured  away  by  running  water  or  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  The  sand  may  be  piled  up  on 
the  surface  by  its  weight  compressing  the  mud 
underneath  it ;  but  a  more  workmanlike  way  is 
to  remove  the  upper  mud  by  digging  a  trench  or 
a  pit  many  feet  wider  than  the  footings  of  the 
buildings  are  to  be,  and  going  down  to  a  harder 
layer.  This  trench  or  pit  is  then  filled  in  with 
sand,  which  will  settle  downwards  and  sidewards 
tiU  an  equilibrium  is  obtained.  As  the  top  of  the 
Band  descends,  the  soil  round  it  heaves  up  in  a 
sort  of  billow,  often  higher  than  the  sand  mound. 
Sometimes  the  sand  not  only  compresses  the  layers 
below  it,  but  pierces  them  and  sinks  down  to  a 
considerable  depth.  If,  then,  borings  are  taken, 
they  show  that  the  sand  made  a  way  for  itself  in  a 
very  irregular  way,  very  different  at  different 
cross-sections,  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  rounded 
body,  bulging  out  here  and  there.  This  bulging 
out  sideways  may  go  on  after  there  is  no  settling 
down  observed,  and  then  more  sand  should  be 
supplied  to  fill  up  the  space.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  these  after-workings  most  often  occur 
at  night,  and  not  seldom  after  the  ground  has 
been  violently  shaken  by  pile-driving  or  other- 
wise. When  once  stability  is  obtained,  and 
neither  sand  nor  surrounding  ground  is  moving, 
the  top  side  of  the  sand  can  be  levelled  off  and 
the  footings  laid  on  it.  The  peaty,  boggy  soils 
owe  their  character  to  the  great  quantity  of  water 
they  contain.  The  trench  or  pit,  therefore,  will 
be  filled  by  it,  and  the  sand  tipped  in  should 
reach  to  high  above  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing subsoil  water,  or  else  it  will,  for  an  incon- 
veniently long  time,  be  more  like  a  quicksand 
than  a  sand  plate.  It  is  even  advisable  to  heap  a 
mound  of  an  extra  .)ft.  or  6ft.  over  it  to  press  the 
submerged  bottom  layer  down,  and  then,  if  pos- 
sible, to  lower  the  water-level.  Even  then  the 
sand  will  remain  compressible,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  give  it  a  good  ramming-down  before  laying 
down  the  footings,  or  else  the  eventual  settling 
will  be  more  than  convenient.  In  the  present 
day  concrete  is  the  best  material  for  the  footings, 
laid  down  in  slabs.  Where  they  are  to  carry  a 
compact  structure,  like  a  tower  or  chimney,  a  few 
layers  of  cement  mortar  will  be  sufficient :  but 
where  it  concerns  long  walls,  iron  rods  running 
lengthwise,  bedded  a  couple  of  inches  above  the 
bottom  in  the  concrete  of  the  lower  slab,  and  also 
a  couple  of  inches  from  the  top  of  the  upper  slab, 
will  give  greater  security  against  unequal  settling 
and  fissures  in  the  wall.  The  width  of  the  foot- 
ings and  their  thickness,  and  the  sectional  area 
of  the  trench,  must  be  determined  by  experiment 
on  the  spot.  A  trial  pit  filled  with  sand,  on  which 
is  placed  a  load  of  some  heavy  substance,  is  not 
expensive.  It  should,  however,  be  of  sufficient 
area  to  give  a  staple  base  to  the  load  to  be  imposed 
on  it,  or  else  this  will  topple  over,  or  settle  side- 
ways, leading  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Sand 
foundations  are  a  very  ancient  device.  Some 
Egyptian  temples  in  the  Lower  Nile  delta  are 
built  on  them.  The  builders  placed  little  images 
of  their  gods  and  holy  animals  in  their  founda- 
tions, which  seems  to  have  answered  very  well, 
as  most  of  these  temples  still  stand  ;  but  nowa- 
days iron  rods,  as  described,  will  perhaps  inspire 
linore  confidence.  In  recent  times  sand  founda- 
|tions  have  again  been  used  ;  for  instance,  under 
railway  buildings  and  workshops  on  the  north 


coast  of  Java,  and  for  lines  of  railway  in  Holland  ; 
for  the  Law  Courts  at  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana,  and  so  forth.  Another  long-known 
system  is  that  of  piles.  Even  the  lake  dwellings 
of  prehistoric  times  were  principally  built  on 
them  :  driven  in  vertically  or  nearly  so,  into  the 
lake  bottom,  and  united  at  the  top  by  heavy 
timbers,  forming  a  floor  for  the  huts.  The  same 
type  may  still  be  met  with  in  the  Tropics  in  some 
coast  villages,  that  stand  several  feet  above  the 
surrounding  water  or  land.  The  white  man's 
practice  at  present  is  to  drive  the  piles  down  out 
of  sight.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  erroneous 
ideas  have  crept  in  about  the  usefulness  of  a  pile 
foundation.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
driving  of  a  sufiicient  cumber  of  piles  consoli- 
dates the  soil,  whereas  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
l  he  piles  themselves,  and  the  shaking  during 
the  driving,  destroy  such  cohesion  between  the 
different  strata  as  may  exist,  and  churn  the 
whole  up  into  a  quagmire.  If  driven  in  great 
numbers  they  really  act  like  a  raft  of  which  the 
beams  are  placed  vertically  instead  of  horizontally. 
This  applies  specially  where  the  piles  do  not  reach 
a  layer  hard  enough  to  support  them  and  their 
eventual  load,  in  which  case  they  miss  their  pur- 
pose, namely,  that  of  supporting  a  platform,  like 
a  table  on  its  legs.  Many  buildings  stand  out  of 
plumb,  because  the  whole  mass  below  piles  and 
mud  is  bodily  pushed  over  through  a  lateral 
thrust  or  inadequate  support,  a  heavy  load  on  one 
side  or  an  excavation .  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  dock- 
wall  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  slid  sideways  in  this  way. 
Besides,  by  their  buoyancy  the  piles  counteract  the 
action  of  gravity  by  the  friction  of  the  surround- 
ing matter,  however  porous  and  soapy.  In  driving 
a  long  pile,  the  first  few  feet  may  go  down 
rapidly  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  rate  of 
sinking  after  that  becomes  less  at  every  subsequent 
blow,  and  then  remains  stationary.  If  in  the  end 
a  hard  stratum  is  not  reached,  and  the  pile  is  left 
alone  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  it  takes  several 
blows  before  any  impression  is  made  owing  to  the 
adherence  of  the  soil  to  the  surface  of  the  pile, 
and  should  ramming  be  stopped  after  a  few  knocks 
only,  the  idea  is  given  that  the  pile  stands  in 
firm  ground.  This  leads  to  grave  misapprehen- 
sion, for  when  the  full  permanent  weight  of  the 
building  is  at  last  superimposed,  a  considerable 
and  slowly  progressive  settling  is  observed  going 
on  for  years,  till  at  last  the  platform  over  the  piles 
compresses  the  subsoil  sufficiently,  and  acts,  more 
or  less,  like  a  raft.  'Where  piles  are  not  driven 
down  into  holding  ground,  another  inconveni- 
ence may  be  suffered,  most  of  the  piles  already 
driven  being  pushed  up  again,  whilst  others  are 
put  down  nearly  even  after  they  have  already 
been  fastened  to  the  sleepers  or  stringers  that  are 
to  support  the  wall  footings.  AVhere  piles  remain 
in  this  way — so  to  say,  floating — it  is  useless  to 
try  to  obtain  increased  stability  by  driving  some 
in  a  slanting  direction.  But  in  every  case  the 
construction  of  the  timber  platform  is  of  great 
importance,  not  only  because  it  must  be  able  to 
carry  the  weight  of  the  walls  between  the  piles, 
but  it  must  bind  these  together  so  as  to  distribute 
the  load  evenly,  and  also  prevent  the  upper  parts 
of  the  long  masts  from  bending  sideways.  Another 
error  is  the  use  of  a  pile  foundation  where  a  hard 
sand-plate  is  met  with  at  little  depth  beneath  the 
surface.  An  old  sand  stratum  is  very  difficult  to 
pierce  ;  and  where  this  succeeds,  and  the  piles  are 
not  shivered  and  split  before  they  are  half-way 
down,  the  sand  is  all  around  disturbed  and  broken 
up.  Not  much  harm  is  done  where  the  timbers 
are  constantly  submerged  in  fresh  water;  but 
when  Teredo  navalis  can  get  at  it,  disaster  is  sure 
to  follow,  for  the  sand  disturbed  during  the 
operations  ultimately  settles  down  again,  and 
leaves  space  filled  with  clear  water,  where  the 
sinister  worm  soon  enters.  Where  a  foundation 
is  intended  to  support  a  lock,  and  the  hard  sand- 
plate  is  not  too  far  down,  it  is  preferable  to  tip 
the  concrete  in  it  on  to  the  sand  bottom,  if  covered 
by  water,  in  hard  lump^  of  stale  or  half-set 
mortar.  In  this  way  a  watertight  dam  is 
obtained,  whereas  in  the  other  case  some  leak 
is  sure  to  ensue  between  the  sand  surface 
and  the  lower  face  of  the  lock  or  sluice  bottom. 
Where  a  sufficiently  hard  stratum  is  overlaid 
by  soft  stuff  to  £uch  a  depth  that  the  longest  pro- 
curable masts  cannot  reach  it,  wells  can  be  used. 
This  in  a  way  is  not  a  new  invention  neither.  In 
India  wells  have  been  known  since  time  imme- 
morial, under  weirs  in  rows  close  together,  under 
bridges  in  clusters.  In  this  way  the  movable 
sand  or  other  untrustworthy  material  is  traversed, 
and  the  solid  or  rock  bottom  underneath  is 
reached.    The  work  is  similar  to  that  of  sinking 


a  shaft.  A  wall  is  built  on  a  circular  shoe,  the 
inside  is  excavated,  and  as  the  wall  sinks  down 
other  sections  are  built  on  top.  There  are  in- 
stances in  Europe,  in  Venice,  where  a  wooden 
cooped  well  barrel  was  used,  hooped  by  iron 
bands,  and  driven  down  by  the  weight  of  sand- 
bags arranged  round  the  top.  There,  as  in  India, 
when  the  well  had  gone  down  to  the  required 
depth,  it  was  filled  with  stones  or  other  material. 
If  this  filling  is  not  of  itself  cohesive,  there  is 
danger  that,  when  the  wooden  ban  el  staves 
decay,  the  inclosed  substance  may  spread  and  the 
building  come  down.  The  cast-iron  cylinders 
filled  with  concrete  of  our  time  are  a  va%t  im- 
provement on  the  older  methods,  as  screw  piles 
are  much  superior  to  driven  ones,  where,  for  some 
reason  or  other  they  have  to  stand  in  sand,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  lighthouse  or  landing  pier,  for  the 
sake  of  economy.  The  methods  by  which 
cylinders  can  be  sunk  are  manifold,  and  the  choice 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  depth 
to  which  they  are  to  go  down.  In  clay  or  stiff 
loam  a  bucket  and  chain  or  a  grab  and  crane  must 
be  used.  In  sand  or  soft  stuff  suction-pumps  are 
preferable.  The  great  bother  is  to  keep  the 
cylinders  plumb  while  going  down,  which  is  not 
always  a  very  simple  thing,  especially  where  big 
stones,  or  more  often  old  halt-decayed  logs  are 
met  with.  If  they  do  not  prevent  the  cylinder 
going  down  altogether,  until  they  are  removed, 
they  are  apt  to  drive  them  sideways  aa  is  some- 
times the  case  with  a  bore  hole.  If  very  large 
cylinders  or  caissons  have  to  be  put  down  to  a 
considerable  depth,  the  soil  is  excavated  through 
compressed  air  chambers.  On  the  so  called  Potts 
system,  which  is  costly  and  rather  risky,  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  favourite  device  of  engineers  who 
need  not  themselves  work  in  the  air  chambers.  If 
possible  it  is  always  preferable  to  work  in  the 
open  air.  Even  divers  should  be  employed 
sparingly.  Their  work  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended upon  :  it  is  slow,  dear,  and  not  easily  con- 
trolled. Any  one  who  has  ever  been  down  in  a 
diving  dress,  will  understand  this  well  enough. 
Dressed  in  a  suit  of  plate  harness,  and  picking  up 
pins  out  of  the  mud  during  a  thick  fog,  would  be 
something  like  a  diver's  work,  and  yet  not  half 
so  tiring  or  dangerous.  A  new  kind  of  founda- 
tion is  that  of  the  sand  pile.  For  this  a  hollow 
iron  shaft  is  tipped  at  one  end  with  a  loose  fitting 
pointed  shoe,  and  driven  down  to  the  proper 
depth.  The  shaft  is  withdrawn,  and  dry  sand 
run  down  it.  This  fills  the  space  left  by  the  shaft 
as  it  is  raised.  The  shoe  abandoned,  \ery  bad 
ground  may  be  improved  and  rendered  more  com- 
pact this  way,  but  under  locks,  sluices  or  weirs, 
it  is  not  of  much  use.  Whether  ' '  pierre  perdue  ' ' 
or  rip-rap  is  a  good  foundation  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. In  a  breakwater  it  is  part  of  the 
useful  construction  which  begins  at  the  bottom. 
The  slope  under  which  a  rip-rap  mould  will  stand 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  stones,  and  on  the  ex- 
posure of  the  site.  The  smaller  stones  should  be 
tipped  in  for  the  centre,  the  biggest  on  the  outside. 
Mostly  rip-rap  mounds  are  used  in  the  c  instruction 
of  breakwaters  ;  but  the  building  of  a  breakwater 
is  another  story,  .and  lies  outside  our  present 
subject.  For  quay  walls  in  deep  water,  such 
stone  mounds  will  give  good  foundations,  unless 
the  bottom  is  too  soft,  and  then  the  stones  will  go 
to  unknown  depths  and  be  lost — as  was  the  case 
in  New  Orleans  once,  also  in  Kotterdam.  In  the 
construction  of  decks  and  navigation  works  it  is 
a  mistake  to  make  them  too  permanent  and  costly. 
Nothing  changes  so  continually  as  the  needs  of 
traffic  by  water,  and  the  best  policy  is  to  provide 
what  is  needed  at  the  moment,  at  the  least  cost, 
and  nasty,  if  you  like,  which,  in  this  case,  may 
be  called  "business."  Granite  quay  -  walls, 
Gothic  warehouses,  director's  names  in  golden 
letters  on  marble  slabs,  festive  opening  lunches, 
with  plenty  of  speeches  and  lots  of  champagne,  is 
art,  and  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It 
would  be  indiscreet  to  frivol  away  more  timeon 
this  occasion,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  wind 
up  with  this  remark — that  the  be^t  foundation  is 
the  one  which  serves  its  end  at  the  least  cost. 


Maxwell-town  (near  Dumfries)  Town  Council 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  Messrs.  G.  M'Kay  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh,  to  carry  out  drainage  and  sewage 
purification  works  for  the  burgh  ata  cost  of  £11,441. 
The  system  of  purification  adopted  is  the  bacterial, 
and  the  works  will  be  situated  on  the  lauds  of 
Troqiieer  Holm,  adjoining  the  Nith,  into  which  the 
purified  efHueut  will  be  discharged.  A  contiact  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  larger  dimensions,  is  in  course  or 
being  carried  out  for  the  burgh  of  Dumfries. 
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NEW  MAIN 
LONDON. 


ROUTES  FOR 


rpHE  London  Traffic  Commission  resumed  ita 
JL      sittings    on    Friday    at    the    Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  Sir  David  Barbour  occupying  the 
chair.     Mr.  William  Eiward  Riley,  F.R.I.B.A., 
architect  to  the  London  County  Council,  was  the 
only  witness   called.     He   said    that   the  muni- 
cipality  of    Paris    bad    adopted    as    a    basis   of 
consideration   the   underground   railways  of   the 
County  of  London   when   thev  began  to  scheme 
thfiir  system  of  direct  communication.     A  uniBed 
and  complete  system  had  been  erolved.     There 
were  six  distinct  lines,  all  worked  on  the  shuttle 
system  with  looped  ends   to  facilitate  the  return 
of  trains  running  in  each  section.     There  was  a 
difficulty   in    adapting    such    a    scheme    to   the 
existing    railways— viz.,    the    inner    and    outer 
circles    of    the    Metropolitan    and    Sletropolitan 
District    lines.     An    ideal    scheme    for   London 
would    be    one    giving    circumferential   lines  at 
various  distances  apart  and  crossing  those  dia- 
metrically  by   other    lines    running   across    the 
county  and  joining  the  circumferential  lints  with 
the  central  points.     The  existing  and  authorised 
f  lectrical  systems,  of  which  only  the  North-West 
London   and    City   and    Brixton    tubes   are  not 
now  m  course  of  construction,  are  made  up  of  a 
series   of    irregular    lines   whi.h,   as   at  present 
arranged,  do   not    constitute   a    unified   system. 
Farther,  he  would  suggest  broad  avenues  con- 
verging towards  the  central  areas  of  the  county, 
which     would     materially    increase    locomotion 
facilities.      These    avenues    would    provide    for 
underground  as  well  as  surface  locomotion.     The 
underground  systems  of  all  the  diametrical  lines, 
both  tube  and   shallow   underground,  mi-'ht  be 
looped  at  the  outer  ends,  as  in  the  Paris  system 
in  order  not  to  obstruct  possible  future  extension' 
The  witness  pointed  out  that  the  want  of  rapid 
communication      was      particularly      noticeable 
between  centres  south  of  the  river,  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  and   Waterloo   and   London   Bridge 
.Stations,  and  centres  on  the  north,  among  others, 
Charing   Gross,  King's  Cross,  Piccadilly. circus, 
the   Bank,   and    Ludgate-circus.      Certain    tube 
railways   now  under  construction  and  projected 
would  very  materially  improve  the  means  of  com- 
muuication.     In     some   cases    shallow    subways 
er      tramways     might     be     adopted.      A     route 
trom    the    Marble   Arch   to   Cricklewood  would 
be  of  great  convenience.     The   witness   detailed 
an     elaborate     scheme     for     linking    the     rail- 
way   termini.      One     great     advantage     would 
be  to  extend  the    Great   Northern    and   Strand 
tube   trom    the  Strand    (its    proposed   terminus) 
under  the  river  to  Waterloo  Station,  thus  form- 
ing   an    approximately    north    and    south   line. 
I  ram  ways    should,   where   practicable,  approach 
nearer  to  the  centres  of  traffic  north  of  the  river 
than  at  present.     Additional  routes  were  required 
(1)  trom  Ilighgate,   vii  Hornsey  and  Alexandra 
Palace,  to  Tottenham  :    (2)  Clapham  Common  to 
Tooting;    (3)    through    Poplar    to    Eltham,   via 
<Treenwich,  returning  via   Lee,   Lewisham,  New 
Cross,  Deptford,  and    Bermondsey,  and  crossing 
the  river  to  a  point  near  the  Monument;  (4)  from 
the  junction  of  Sloane-street  and  Knightsbridge, 
along  King  s-road,  and  crossing  the  Thames  to 
^"™''yi,('?)«°  extension  to  Willesden  Junction 
of  the  Baker-street  and  Waterloo  Railway  from 
/?.  ^Ifuu'  ^""iO"s<;tl  termination  at  Paddington  ; 
6)  Walthamstow,  through  Leyton,  entering  the 

«\!^  ^'^,  fl*""*'  ^''""'-  (■)  Queen-street, 
through  Peckham,  and  ending  at  the  Crystal 
1  «lac9  ;  8)  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Victoria'  and 
\  auxhall  The  lines  of  forming  new  and  broad 
thoroughfares  might  be  chosen  to  pass  through 
inexpensive  property,  avoiding  the  purchase  of 
costly  interests  such  as  would  be  required  in  the 
extensive  widening  of  existing  streets.  By 
acquiring  sufficient  property  on  both  frontages 
and  providing  for  surface  tramways  and  shallow 
tubes  a  return  from  the  necessarily  heavy  out- 
lay involved  would  be  obtained.  The  witness, 
oon  inuing  suggested  (I)  a  north  and  south 
route,  north  four  miles  long,  and  south  6J  miles 
(within  the  county),  from  Southampton-row 
northward  to  Finsbury  Park,  and  southward 
to  near  Sydenham  Station  ;  (2)  a  north-east  and 
south-east  route,  length  within  county,  north- 
cast  4,  miles,  south-ea»t  8'^  miles,  the  former 
l.eginning  near  ihe  Tower  of  London  and  termi- 
nating at  the  county  boundary  beyond  the  south 
end  ot  Hackaey  Marsh,  and  the  latter  from  the 
southern  appro.-ich  to  Tower  Bridge  rid  Eltham  to 
the  countv  boundary  at  Westwood  ;   (3)  a  south- 
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Common  ;  (4)  west,  length  two  miles,  from  Ux- 
bndge-road  to  Eist  Acton;  (5)  north-wes^,  2* 
mi'es,  beginning  at  Portland-place  to  the  county 
boundary  north  of  Paddington  Recreation  Ground. 
The  usefulness  of  the  avenues  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  their  extension  across  the  central 
area  in  cases  where  that  was  not  shown.  Com- 
paring the  cost  of  housing  at  the  C^ouncil's  estate 
at  Tooting  and  at  the  Bourne  Estate  (Reid's 
Brewery),  he  said  that  a  family  of  six  could  be 
housed  at  Tooting  for  about  five-eighths  of  the 
cost  of  the  land  only  at  the  Bourne  Estate. 
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SASHES,     METAL     CASEMENTS 
AND   GATES. 

ESSRS.  HAYWARD  BROTHERS  AND 
ECKSTEIN,  LTD.,  187-193,  Union- 
street.  Borough,  S.E.,  have  just  issued  a  new 
illustrated  catalogue  of  casements,  sashes,  col- 
lapsible gates,  fireproof  floors,  and  other  fittiu's 
and  appliances,  which  have  a  special  interest  for 
architects  engaged  in  warehouses,  factories,  rail- 
way business  premises,  stables,  &c.  The  metal 
casements,  illustrated  are  of  improved  type,  and 
represent  outward-opening  and  inward-ope'nin" 
casements,  side  and  top  hung.  The  full-size 
details  of  these  ought  to  be  of  value  to  archi- 
tects and  others  in  specifying  and  ordering. 
These  show  in  section  a  simple  bar  metal  frame 
and  casement.  The  prices  ard  moderate.  Thus 
for  a  height  of  opening  of  4ft.  to  4ft.  6in.  the 
price  of  style  A,  fitted  with  brass  cockspur,  plate 
and  stay,  is  30s.  6d.,  and  of  style  B  24s.  6d.' 
Transom  lights,  fitted  with  gunmetal  stay,  &c.] 
are  illustrated.  A  stronger  section,  well  finished) 
costs  a  few  shillings  more,  while  a  still  stronger 
section,  No.  16,  with  middle  lib  and  moulded 
casement  frames,  is  suitable  for  any  purpose. 
Horizontal  and  vertical  pivot-swinging  casements 
are  useful  in  some  positions.  These  are  numbered 
according  to  strength  and  finish,  and  full 
size  details  are  given  in  each  case.  Folding  case- 
ments with  meeting  stiles  are  well  adapted  for 
dwellings  and  cottages  where  there  is  no  mullion. 
In  every  instance  the  widths  can  be  increased  and 
circular  headssubstituted  at  extra  cost.  Other  illus- 
trations show  hopper  ventilators  with  fall-back 
casements.  The  fittings,  handles,  stays,  &c.,areof 
variousimprovedformsof  iron,  brass,  andgunmetil. 
Hay  ward's  new  improved  and  patented  "  putty- 
grooved  "  wrought  steel  sashes  are  neat  in  appear- 
ance and  strong.  Several  sections  of  bars  are 
given.  The  mitred  joints  are  made  by  special 
machinery.  Fixed  as  well  as  opening  sashes  are 
made,  and  circular  and  semi-circular  sashes.  By 
referring  to  the  tables  any  siz-j  or  description  can 
be  found.  Cast-iron  sashes  of  two  patterns  are  also 
made.  Hayward's  "  Pludelux  "  prismatic  glass 
for  usein  sashes,  cut  to  any  size  up  to  SOin.  by 
60in.,  is  an  admirable  light  refractor,  andis  made 
of  sheets  one  side  moulded  into  fine  corrugations  ; 
they  can  be  fitted  into  wrought-iron  or  wood 
frames.  The  "  Pludelux  "  prismatic  glass  is 
made  with  different  angles,  and  can  be  applied 
with  great  advantage  in  the  upper  sashes  of 
windows  or  above  transoms,  as  shown  in  a 
sectional  view.  The  New  Surrey  Works  of 
Messrs.  Thos.  Green  and  Sons'  new  premises, 
Southwark-street,  are  fitted  up  entirely  with 
Hayward  Brothers  and  Eckstein,  Ltd.,  metal 
casements  and  sashes,  a  view  of  which  premises 
is  given.  The  section  on  Hayward's  patented 
steel  collapsible  gates  "  illustrates  several  appli- 
cations. They  are  useful  for  entrances  to  shops 
and  buildings,  lift  openings,  windows,  &c.  The 
double  H  section  is  adapted  for  large  and  heavy 
gates.  Few  modem  buildings  are  complete  with- 
out the  collapsible  gate  ;  they  are  made  of  several 
types,  according  to  the  number  of  lattices,  and 
several  pages  illustrate  these,  so  thit  any  descrip- 
tion can  be  specified  with  the  aid  of  table  of  price 
list,  which  gives  the  full  height  and  width  of 
jate.  The  collapsible  steel  window-guards  and 
screens  are  useful  protections.  Photo,  views  of 
these  gates  are  given.  Hayward's  iron  sliding 
dours,  with  interlocking  rebate  angle-irons  at 
sides,  and  pivot-hung  doors,  single  and  double, 
form  a  very  important  section.  The  lifts  and 
hoists  ani  well-known  Hayward's  cellar-flaps 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
catalogue  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated. 


As  a  result  of  the  recent  inquiry,  the  Littleborou^h 
Urban  District  Council  has  received  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  a  loan 
of  £1,370  for  the  purposes  of  electric  lighting. 


IRISH  BUILDING  STONES.— II. 

ARMAGH. 

THE  rocks  in  this  county  are  Lough  Neagb  Beds, 
Triassic  and  Permian,  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, with  sandstone  and  shales,  Silurian  sand- 
stone  and   slates,    metamorphic   rocks,    granite, 
basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks.     Armagh  is  built 
on    Triassic    sandstone,    Permian    breccia     and 
Carboniferous  Limestone,   with  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous sandstone  and  shale.     Lurgan  is  on  basalt, 
and  Portadown  on  basalt  and  alluvium.     In  the 
extreme  north   of  the  county,  bordering  Lough 
Neagh,  there  is  found  a  series  of  beds  consisting 
of  plastic  clays,  sands,  and  subordinate  layers  of 
lignite  and  clay  ironstone,  the  whole  being  much 
more  recent  than  the  basalt  adjoining,  and  which 
forms   the    southernmost   portion    of    the   great 
Antrim  sheet ;   these  beds  have  received  the  dis- 
tinctive  name   of  the   "Lough   Neagh   series." 
Towards  the  east,  the  clays  and  lignites  rest  on 
basalt  and   white  limestone  ;  towards  the  south 
they  cover  up  the  Triassic  rocks  and  Carboniferous 
Limestone ;   they  are  of  very  unequal  thickness, 
having  been  proved  to  a  depth  of  270ft.  only, 
though    from    the    lamination,    which    Kinahan 
presumes  to  be  a  false  stratification,  the  thick- 
nesses   should   be   as    much   as    2,000ft.     These 
beds,  like   the    older  rocks,  have  suffered  much 
denudation,  and  their  surface  area  was  once  con- 
siderably greater  than  it  is  at  present.  The  Lough 
Neagh  series  are  remarkable  as  having  furnished 
much_  silicified  wood   and   I.,ough  Neagh  hones. 
The  silicified  wood  was  noticed  centuries  ago,  and 
the  common  belief  was  that  Lough  Neagh  water 
had  the  power  of  petritj-ing  wood.    Both  the  wood 
and  the  hones  come  from  the  lignite,  as  portions 
of  the   latter   are    frequently    found   completely 
silicified,  and  lignite  when  bleached  is  exactly  like 
a  Lough  Neagh  hone.   The  silicified  wood  and  the 
hones  represent  various  stages  of  the  silicification 
of  lignite  ;  all  the  beds  are  at  present  provision- 
ally classed    as  Pliocene,   though  Jukes  was  in 
favour  of   classing   them  as  Pleistocene.     Other 
geologists   think   the   upper  beds  are  still  more 
recent,  and  that  they  are  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Drift   of   the  surrounding   country.     The  whole 
northern  portion  of  this  county  was  once  covered 
by    the    waters   of     Lough    Neagh  ;  but    earth 
movements    caused    a    slight  tilting  up   of   the 
southern  end  of   the  lake,  and  this  has  laid  the 
bed  dry  in  this  direction,  exposing  the  clays  and 
ligniteof  the  Lough  Neagh  beds.  Triassic  rocksare 
found  in  an  irregular  tract  stretching  eastward 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Blackwater  to  the  basalt  of 
Portadown.     There    are    no    good    surface    ex- 
posures of  these  rocks  along  their  southern  margin ; 
but  well-sinkers  find  them  to  be  soft  red  sand- 
stones,  probably  representatives    of    the  Bunter 
beds.     In  a  few  places  along  the  Valley  of  the 
Colleen  red  shales  and  reddish-grey  sandstones 
are    found,    which     apparently    belong    to    the 
Keuper  beds.     There  are  extensive  surface  ex- 
posures  on   the   northern  side   of   these  Triassic 
rocks,  and  they  are  aU  Bunter  sandstones  asso- 
ciated with  thick  beds  of  mottled  clays  and  shales. 
Formerly   these  New  Red  Sandstones,  or   "Red 
Free,"  as  they  are  called,  furnished  much  build- 
ing stone  ;    but   latterly  the  quarries  have  been 
abandoned,  and  Scotch  and  English  stones  used 
instead.     A  quarry  at  Grange,  north  of  Armagh, 
furnished  the  fine  sandstone  used  for  walling  in 
the   cathedral   restoration   of    1833  ;  but  foreign 
sandstones  were  used  for  the  dressed  work.    Near 
Redbom,  close  to  Armagh,  a  calcareous  breccia  was 
quarried  for  flagging ;  it  was  found  in  the  bottom  of 
theTrias,  orso-caUedPermianbeds.  Strata  consist 
ing  of  about  20ft.  of  sandstone,  breccias,  and  eon 
glomerate  are  found  coveiing  the  limstone  rocks 
south  of  Armagh ;  these  were  first  noticed  in  the  old 
marble  quarry  there.     On  the  no  th-east  of  th 
city,   in    the    valley    of    the    Bla  -kwater,   near; 
Benbush,  similar  red  and  purplish  rocks  are  seen, 
the  whole  of  which  are  classed  as   Permians  by 
English    geologists.     Professor    Kfuahan   poin  s 
out  that  the  red  sandstone   contains  no    fossils 
which   would    give   a  clue    to    the'.r    geological 
position  ;  but  then  the  asfociated  limestones  have 
fish    remains    of    decidedly  Carboniferous    age, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Ulstir  Calp  and  the 
Burdie  Home   Limestore,  Scotlmd,  so  that  the 
real  age  of  the  so-caUed  Perman  strata  is,  after 
all,  doubtful.    Though  these  beds  were  formerlv 
much  used  for  building,  the  cjuarries  are  now  aU 
clo<ed.     C'arboniferous  Limestone  is  found  on  the 
north-west  of  the  county,  its  southern  boundary 
being  a  line  running  almost  north-east  and  south- 
west, a  little  to  the  south  of  the  City  of  .Vrmagh. 
Some  of  the  rocks  are  like  Lower  l.Muestnne  shale 
and  Old  Red  Sandstone,  others  like  ;he  upper 
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limestone,  which  latter  Professor  Hull  considers  to 
he  Permian.  The  chief  limestone  quarries  are 
Ballj-gausey,  Mr.  G.  Thompson  (1 1  men) ;  Farm- 
calily,  Arm.igh,  Mr.  P.  Corr(ll  men)  ;  Lisadian. 
Sir.  G.  Thompson  (a  men) ;  Xavan,  Armagh. 
Messrs.  Leeman  3  men)  :  Mullen,  Tynan,  Mr. 
Greacen  [2  men  ;  and  two  iiuarries  at  Knagh 
worked  by  Jlr.  A.  Busby  and  Mr.  J.  JIcAree. 
The  Armagh  marble  quarry  in  these  Carboniferous 
Limestone  rocks  was  at  one  time  very  extensively 
worked  for  building  stones  and  marble,  the  latter 
being  used  chiedy  for  chimneypieces  and  oma- 
meatal  work.  There  were  four  kinds  of  marble 
found  in  this  quarry,  the  uppermost  being  a  bluish- 
red  stone  10ft.  thick,  in  bees  of  from  1ft.  to  3ft.  ; 
a  bed  of  rock  3ft.  thick  called  white  marble,  but 
really  a  light  whitish  grey,  came  next ;  then  2ft. 
under  the  latter  was  a  shell  marble  about  1ft. 
thick,  purple-brown,  variegated  with  green  and 
yellow  ;  the  lowest  being  thrush  marble,  a  purplish 
rock  mottled  like  a  thrush's  breast.  The  Armagh 
marbles  have  been  completely  displaced  by  Cork 
reds  and  foreign  marbles,  the  latter  chiefly 
Belgian.  The  limestone  was  used  in  building  the 
R.C.  Cathedral  in  Armagh ;  Tynan  quarry  and  one 
at  KiUylea  furnished  limestone  for  the  bridges  on 
the  Ulster  Kailway.  Limestone  from  quarries  at 
Aughuamote  and  Carrickaness  were  used  in  build- 
ing Roxburgh  Castle,  and  that  from  Farmacaffly 
in  the  Primate's  Palace,  Armagh.  Ordovician 
(Cambro-yilurian)  rocks  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  ;  they  are  slate  rocks  with  associated 
beds  of  grit.  The  former  are  preferred  for  wall- 
ing, and  a  good  quarrj-  at  Carricalane  furnished 
all  the  walllng-stone  used  in  Gosford  Castle.  At 
present  neither  the  grits  nor  the  slates  are  much 
used  for  building.  Igneous  rocks  are  found  in 
this  county  west  and  south  of  Xewry  ;  they  are 
probably  the  roots  of  the  great  basalt  rocks  of 
Antrim,  Down,  and  here.  The  most  important 
quarry  is  that  at  Altnaveigh,  near  Xewry, 
worked  by  the  L^nited  Granite  Company,  Ltd., 
with  oS  men.  The  felspar  in  this  rock  is  frac- 
tured throughout,  and  the  outlines  of  the  crystals 
are  exceedingly  ill  defined  :  the  mica  is  granular 
and  less  scaly  than  in  the  Goragh  Wood  granite. 
A  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  mica  in  in-egular 
lines  gives  a  gneissoid  aspect  to  the  rock.  Brown 
sphene  is  abundant,  and  a  few  hornblende 
crystals  may  be  seen  in  places.  There  are  no 
other  accessory  minerals.  This  is  a  grey  granite. 
Bessbrook  granite  is  quarried  near  Xewry 
by  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  who  has  two  quarries, 
giving  employment  to  26  men.  The  felspar  in 
this  rock  is  plagioclase  pheno-crystallised,  more 
angular  thaa  in  the  Bessbrook  or  Goragh  Wood 
granite,  but  still  ill  defined.  Mica  is  present  in 
extremely  minute  particles,  which  gives  a  mottled 
appearance  to  the  rock  ;  it  is  biotite.  The  quartz 
18  tine-grained  ;  sphene  and  hornblende  areacces- 
isory  minerals,  the  colour  being  generally  dark  grey. 
[This  granite  appears  to  have  been  much  disturbed 
_  cooling.  Goragh  Wood  granite  is  called  by 
iuahan  a  spotted  elvan  ;  it  is  worked  by  the 
ewry  Quarries,  Ltd.,  with  17  men.  The  fel- 
ar  in  it  is  plagioclase.  the  crystals  of  which  are 
ctured  and  imperfectly  formed  throughout ; 
;he  interstitial  quartz  is  present  in  much  less 
.mount  than  the  felspar,  and  the  mica,  which  is 
ilely  biotite,  is  present  in  badly-formed  crystals, 
'hich  are  much  abraded  ;  no  accessory  minerals 
in  be  seen  by  an  ordin.ary  hand-lens,  and  the  rock 
.ken  altogether  may  be  described  as  granitic. 
'he  other  granite  quarries  are  Carrin  Hill, 
illeavy,  The  Kewry  Quarries,  Ltd.  (57  men)  ; 
irrinshigo  Newry,  Jtessrs.  Murray  and  Sinclair 
'26  men) ;  and  another  quarry  at  the  same  place 
'orked  by  Messrs.  G.  White  and  Co.  (9  men). 
the  Armagh  granitesare  quarried  near  Xewrj' : 
they  are  light  and  dark  grey  rocks  of  more 
cent  age  than  the  Chalk,  they  make  good  paving 
itt8,  and  have  been  much . exported  to  England. 
fifasalt  is  quarried  at  Killycomain,  Portadown, 
"  ■.  J.  Collen  (15  men)  ;  Glenane,  Messrs.  Gray 
;ind  Sons,  Ltd.  (5  men) ;  Annacramp,  Mr.  J. 
lo'.t ;  and  Tullyhugh,  Mjr.  W.  II.  Atkinson. 
.ere  are  336  quarries  shown  in  this  county  on 
le  Ordnance  maps,  but  there  are  only  19  worked 
it  present  which  are  over  20ft.  deep,  and  there- 
subject  to  Government  inspection. 


The  rocks  in  this  county  are  Coal  Measures  ; 
Jpper  Carboniferous  Limestone  (303);  Lower 
pilurian  Strata  as  deposited  and  subsequently 
iltered  ;  Intrusive  and  Metamorphic  Granite,  and 
dvan.  Carlow  Town  is  built  on  that  division  of 
Upper   Carboniferous   Limestone   known   as 

lip,  Leighin  Bridge  on  Calp  and  Magnesian 


Limes'one,  Bagenalstown  on  Magnesian  Lime- 
s'one.  Granite,  and  Calp.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  Magnesian  Limestone  referred  to  here  is  not 
that  of  the  I'ermian  formation  so  well  known  in 
Yorkshire  and  Durham.  In  Ireland  this  is 
ab  ent ;  but  many  beds  of  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone have  been  cBanged  to  Magnesian  Limestone 
since  they  were  first  deposited,  apparently  by 
some  kind  of  metamorphic  action.  Calp  is  an 
earthy  black  limestone  or  shale,  commonly  used 
for  rough  walling.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
county  is  covered  with  granite :  a  line  drawn 
through  Carlow  and  Bagenalstown  roughly 
marks  its  wOitern  boundary.  Coal  measures 
are  the  newest  rocks  found  here,  and  they 
lie  on  the  extreme  west  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Old  Leighlin,  where  they  cross  over  the  county 
boundary  from  the  Kilkenny  and  Queen's 
County  Coalfield  of  which  they  form  part.  The 
associated  sandstones  and  grits  have  been 
extensively  quarried  for  buUding,  and  they 
proved  good  weather  stones  suitable  alike  for 
dressed  work  and  walling  ;  a  fine  example  of  the 
sandstone  may  be  seen  worked  into  ornamental 
dressings  in  the  doorway  of  old  Killeshin 
church,  which  stands  a  few  miles  west  of  Carlow 
town  on  the  Castlecomer  Road  in  the  Queen's 
County.  These  coal  measure  sandstones  are 
silicious,  and  of  a  brownish-grey  colour  ;  the  beds 
lie  horizontally  in  layers  of  from  lOin.  to  24in. 
thick :  quarrying,  therefore  costs  little,  and  the 
stones  come  out  of  the  quarry  as  well  bedded  and 
jointed  as  if  they  were  specially  dressed  for 
buUding.  AU  these  sandstones  belong  to  that 
division  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  known  in 
Ireland  as  the  "Carlow  flags,"  as  they  lie 
directly  on  the  limestone  the}-  probably  repre- 
sent, the  Yoredale  rocks  of  the  Northern 
English  counties.  The  Carlow  flags  of  com- 
merce are  quarried  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Kilkenny,  none  being  worked  in  Carlow  at  present ; 
they  are  extensively  used  for  rough  flooring  in 
Ireland,  where  such  work  isknownas"  flagging," 
in  England  it  would  be  called  "paving";  but 
"paving"  in  Ireland  means  a  floor  laid  with 
small  limestone  boulders,  such  as  are  dug  out  of 
the  Eskers.  Carboniferous  Limestone  runs  in  a 
narrow  belt  from  Carlow  town  to  Bagenalstown. 
between  the  Granite  and  the  Coal  Measures,  where 
it  is  seen  overlying  the  former,  and  dipping  or 
disappearing  under  the  latter.  Where  the  lime- 
stone rests  on  the  granite,  the  former  is  unaltered, 
therefore  the  Carboniferous  sea-bottom  must  hive 
been  a  denuded  granite  surface  when  the  calcareous 
mud  was  thrown  down  on  it,  and  the  adjoining 
granite  hills  were  islands  in  that  sea.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  granite  blocks  are 
sometimes  found  included  in  the  limestone,  thfse 
blocks  having  been  derived  from  the  main  granitic 
mass.  The  typical  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Central  Ireland  is  a  semi-crystalline,  bluieh  grey, 
nearly  pure  carbonite  of  lime.  In  this  county, 
however,  it  is  chiefly  a  dark  iron-grey  dolomite, 
though  limestones  of  the  Calp  type  may  be  found 
in  some  places.  At  Browne's  Hill,  close  to  Carlow 
town,  the  limetone  is  a  dolomite:  but  as  it  is 
much  honeycombed  with  drusy  cavities — that  is, 
holes  filled  with  sparry  substances — it  is  only  fit 
for  rough  work.  A  4ft.  bed  of  fine-grained  bluish- 
grey  compact  stone  found  in  the  same  quarry 
makes  good  dressed  work  in  walling  or  facing. 
The  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestones  of  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties  are  nearly  always 
bedded  dolomites,  but  that  they  were  originally 
deposited  as  such  is  not  known  for  certain. 
Some  geologists  think  they  were  once  like  other 
normal  calcium  carbonate  rocks,  and  that  they 
were  subsequently  altered  by  the  introduc'.ion 
of  magnesium  carbonate,  and  the  removal 
of  a  corresponding  amount  of  calcium  car- 
bonate. However  this  may  have  been,  both 
types  of  rock  are  constantly  found  interbedded  in 
the  Irish  limestones,  In  Carlow  town,  two 
quarries  were  formerly  worked — one  in  Mont- 
gomery-street, and  the  other  in  a  suburb  called 
Graigue,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Barrow,  and 
really  in  the  Queen's  County  ; — both  in  limestone 
rock.  In  the  Montgomery -street  Quarry  there 
were  beds  7in.,  2ft.,  3ft.,  and  ISin.  thick,  all  of 
which  yielded  a  kind  of  marble,  the  thinnest 
layers  furnishing  the  best  quality.  In  the  Graigue 
there  was  a  5ff.  bed  of  crystalline  limestone,  and 
under  it  a  2ft.  bed  of  black  limestone,  which  was 
really  a  good  marble.  All  these  beds  were  worked 
for  tombstones,  the  principal  markets  being  in 
Dublin  and  Waterford ;  and  so  celebrated  were 
the  quarries  at  one  time,  the  stone  they 
produced  was  eagerly  sought  after  for  monu- 
mental  purposes    all     over     Ireland ;     but    this 


industry  has  now  died  out,  and  the  quarries 
are  closed.  At  Cloghrennan,  two  miles  and  a  half 
south-west  of  Carlow,  a  bed  of  good  bLck  marble 
spotted  with  white  was  worked  in  the  upper  lime- 
stones immediately  under  the  Coal  Measures.  It 
somewhat  resembled  the  curious  trinoidal  lime- 
stone of  Clonraacnoise,  in  the  King's  County  ;  but 
its  texture  was  not  so  fine  as  that  of  a  similar 
rock  quarried  at  Royal  Oak,  near  Bagenalstown. 
The  principal  quarries  now  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  are  at  Royal  Oak  :  they  are  worked  by 
M.  Brennan,  51.  Timmins,  and  John  Roach,  over 
twenty  men  being  engaged  in  them.  Limestone 
gravel  taken  from  these  quarries  (supposed  to  be 
the  best  and  purest  from  clay  in  the  county)  is  sold 
as  raised  for  6d.  per  ton.  Ballyellin  linarry  has 
recently  been  closed  :  it  was  worked  by  W.  Devine. 
Though  the  Milford  quarry  is  now  worked  by 
road  contractors,  stones  ot  the  largest  dimen- 
sions ever  likely  to  be  wanted  in  building  could 
be  easily  obtained  in  it,  and  of  good  quaility. 
The  weathering  properties  of  stone  from  Milford 
quarry  can  be  judged  from  an  examination  of  the 
railway  bridge  at  Powerstown,  which  is  built 
with  it.  A  good  quarrj'  at  Brown's  Hill  yielded 
a  dark-blue  limestone,  whicli  made  excellent  ashlar 
walling  ;  but  the  presence  of  drusy  cavities  in  it 
unfitted  the  stone  for  use  in  dresstd  work.  It 
was,  however,  extensively  used  in  many  of  the 
buildings  in  Carlow  town.  Ne'srly  all  the  lime- 
stones referred  to  are  sold  by  the  ton  weight  at 
the  quarry  undressed.  Lower  Cambro- Silurian, 
or  Ordovician  rocks,  are  found  on  the  east  side  o£ 
the  granite  range  between  Clonegal  and  Kildavin. 
They  are  part  of  the  great  tract  of  Silurian  grits, 
flags,  slates,  and  shales  which  occupies  most  of  the 
counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and  they 
probably  represent  the  Llandeilo  rocks  of  North 
Wales.  Where  these  water-formed  rocks  are 
in  contact  with  the  granite,  and  for  several 
hundred  feet  round,  they  are  altered  or  me- 
tamorphosed to  schists  and  gneiss,  in  which 
crystals  of  andalusite,  staurolite,  schorl,  felspar, 
and  other  minerals  are  plentiful.  Though 
none  of  these  older  rocks  are  at  all  suitable  for 
dressed  work,  the  schis's  and  slates  are  usel 
locally  for  rough  walling,  but  there  are  no 
quarries  of  any  importance  in  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  small  tract  of  Silurian  and  older 
rocks  just  described,  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
this  county  is  occupied  with  granite,  which  forms 
part  of  the  celebrated  Leinster  range,  this  being 
70  miles  long  and  17  wide,  the  greatest  surface 
exposure  of  that  rock  in  the  British  Isles.  Like 
all  other  grinites.  this  was  consolidated  under 
enormous  pressure,  for  if  the  molten  matter  from 
which  it  was  derived  had  reached  the  surface,  it 
would  have  cooled  there  as  a  porous  vesiculated 
pumice,  a  basalt,  or  some  other  igneous  rock 
which  would  not  have  been  granite.  The  only  con- 
ceivable pressure  to  which  thii  ro"k  could  have  been 
subjected  was  that  of  the  superincumbent  Cambro- 
Silurian  strata,  and  these  were  then  of  enormous 
thickness.  All  this  immense  mass  of  rock  has 
since  been  removed,  and  with  it  much  of  the 
granite  intruded  and  forced  up  through  it.  The 
age  of  the  granite  range  is  therefore  easily 
determined  ;  along  its  eastern  boundary  the  old 
Silurian  rocks  are  forced  upwards,  dislocated  and 
al'ered  by  the  intrusive  granite,  whilst  along  its 
western  side  the  consolidated  and  denuded  granite 
is  covered  with  unaltered  Old  Red  Sandstone  and 
Carboniferous  Limestone :  hence  this  mountain 
range  is  older  than  the  sandstone  and  newer  than 
the  Silurian  schists.  A  close  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  rocks  here  shows  that  granite  of 
at  least  two  distinct  ages  are  mixed  together,  for 
the  original  mass  which  invaded  the  Cambro- 
Silurian  strata  was  itself  invaded  by  another 
and  later  eruption.  Leinster  granite  is  remark- 
able in  that  it  possesses  a  structural  pecu- 
liarity which  gives  it  grain,  and  this  reduces 
the  labour  in  working  it  very  considerably,  for 
the  rock  splits  readily  along  planes  nearly  at  light 
angles  to  each  other.  It  has  been  assumed  here 
that  granite  is  an  igneous  rock  ;  but  its  origin 
has  for  a  long  time  been  rather  a  vexed  ques- 
tion with  scientific  men.  From  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  found  to  penetrate  every  rock  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  geologists  assume 
for  it  an  igneous  origin,  but  that  a  great  abund- 
ance of  wa*er  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  forma- 
tion is  a  suflicient  reason  with  chemists  to 
claim  for  it  an  aqueous  origin  ;  indeed,  many  of 
the  latter  look  on  it  as  a  chemical  precipitate  from 
aqueous  solution.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
quantity  of  water  found  in  granite  gives  it  a 
specific  gravity  due  to  aqueous  and  not  to  igneous 
solution,  and  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
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water  in  one  of  its  constituent  minerals,  mica,  is 
admitted  to  be   inconsistent   vsith   the  theory  of 
igneous  fusion.     Haughton,  a  celebrated  authority 
on  the  subject,  believed  that  although  granite  is 
usually  a  Hydro-Metamorphio  rock,  it  may  occa- 
sionally    be     the    result    of    Pyro-Metamorphic 
action.     Hydro-metamorphism  is  the  alteration  of 
a  rock  originally  fused  by  the  action  of  the  water 
at    a    high     temperature,     but     not  sufficiently 
high  to  melt  it,  and  pjTro-metaphorphiem  is  the 
change  undergone  by  rocks  originally  stratified, 
but  subsequently  acted  on  by  heat,  so   as  to   be 
transformed  into  what  are  commonly  known  as 
metamorphic  rocks.     In  the  infancy  of  geology, 
granite  was  supposed  to  be  the  foundation,  and 
consequently  the  oldest  of  all  rocks  ;  but  it  is  of 
all  ages,  from  the  time  of  the  original  cooling  of 
the  earth's  crust  down  to  that  of  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Pelee.     Granite  maybe  intrusive  or  meta- 
morphic.    For  dressed  work  intrusive  granite  is 
preferred  to  that  of  metamorphic  origin,  as  there  are 
lines  in  the  former,  recognisable  by  a  trained  eye, 
Along  which  the  stone  readily  splits,  and  which  lines 
or  "  grain  "  are  not  found  in  the  metamorphosed 
rock.     In  this  county  a  coarse  kind  of   granite, 
which  weathers  badly,  is  found  around  Hackets- 
town  and  near  Tullow ;  the  good  building  stones 
are  quarried  along  the  western  boundary  near 
Murney  and  Bagenalstown,  where  surface  blocks 
are   also   found   which  afford  good  working  and 
lasting  stone.     In  Carlow  town  granite  has  been 
used  extensively  for  walling   and   dressings,  in- 
cluding in  the  latter  moulded  work,  the  surface 
being  finely   punched  or  chiselled  ;    many  of  the 
blocks  are  free  working,  and  others  are  hard  and 
refractory,  so  that  a  careful  selection  is  necessary 
to  secure  good  weather  stones  which  can  be  easily 
worked.     There  is  so  little  demand  for  building- 
stone  at  present,  owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  in 
the  population,  that  two  quarries  only  are  worked 
for  granite,  and  they  afford  employment  for  not 
more  than  four  men.     One  quarry  is  at  Boher- 
duff,   and  the  other  at  Graigue-na-Spiddogue. 
The  Graigue  granite  is  a  whitish  grey,  rather 
coarse-grained     felspathic     stone ;     it     may    be 
seen  in  the  Bruen  monument,  and  in  the  new 
church    at    Carlow.       Window    sills,    mullions, 
quoins,  and  stone  for  every  kind  of  building  work 
may  be  obtained    in   these  quarries,  the  prices 
being  in  proportion  to  the  sizes  ordered.  Window 
sills  r2in.   by  4in.  and  from  2ft.  6in.   up  to  4ft. 
long  ate  4d.  per  lineal  foot,  quoins  from  18in.  to 
2ft.  long,  12in.   high,   and  12in.  head,  are  about 
6d.  each,  quarried  in  the  rough  and  not  including 
carriage.       Large    stones    are    expensive.      For 
instance,   landings    about    5ft.    square  and  Tin. 
thick  cost  in  the  quarry  £3,  many  such  stones 
were  sent  to  the  Curragh  Camp.      There  are  no 
modern  appliances  in  the  quarry  for  dealing  with 
large    stones :    the     nearest     railway  station    is 
Carlow,     which    is    five    guod  Irish    miles  from 
the  workings.      Mr.  J.  Scully  and  his  brothers 
are   the    quarrymen    and   owners,    the  property 
having  been   "in  the  family"   for  many  years, 
so    that    anything    they    do    not    know    about 
the   working   of    Leinster    granite   for  building 
purposes    is    not    worth    knowing.     The   Borris 
railway   station    is    built   with    a  white  granite 
quarried   in   the    locality.     The   cream-coloured 
granite   of   Lough,   a   fine,    compact,   curiously- 
spotted  stone,  was  used  in  the  window  and  door 
jambs  and  arches  of  Carlow  Church  and  the  new 
entrance  to  Oak  Park.     The  same  quan-y  often 
j'ields  different  granites.     For  instance,   one  at 
Tullowphelim    furnishes    a    hard   stone,   quartz 
being  the  predominant  mineral,  and  another  stone 
in  which  felspar  predominates  ;  hence  it  is  much 
easier  to  work.     A   quarry   at  Whitewalls  fur- 
nished much  of  the  granite  used  in  Carlow  ;  but 
these  quarries  are  now  closed,  and  the  trade  with 
Dublin,  which  was  at  one  time  very  extensive, 
has    completely    ceased.      Of    fifty-six    quarries 
shown  on  the  Ordnance  Maps,   only  six  are  now 
in  work.     Formerly  erratic  granite  blocks  found 
scattered  over  the  granite  main  mass,  as  well  as 
over  the  adjoining  stratified  rocks,  were  much  more 
numerous  than  they  are  at  present,  for  those  stones 
were  sought    largely  by   builders  to  make  door 
and   window  sills,  pillars,  field  rollers,  and  gate 
posts.     Kinahan  remarks  of  these  stones  that  the 
lengths  of  the  scantlings  supplied  by  them,  and 
their   strength   over    long    bearings   with   small 
transverse  dimensions,  were  remarkable  ;   indeed, 
the  best  building  stones  were  generally  obtained 
from  these  erratic  blocks.     On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  Carlow  granite  is  friable,  or  coarae, 
and  that  the  best  quarried  stone  has  always  been 
obtained  from  quan-ies  near  Bagenalstown.   Some 
fairly  good  granite  can  be  obtained  at  Palatine, 


on  the  Wiclilow  boundary.  This  stone,  though 
coarse-grained,  is  regularly  jointed.  A  granite 
quarried  at  Ballyloo  is  also  regularly  jointed,  but 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  break  up  into  cuboidal 
fragments,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  it  in  building. 
In  Bagenalstown  granite  was  commonly  used 
for  dressed  work,  much  of  it  having  been 
obtained  from  surface  stones.  In  1845  a  large 
quarry  was  worked  in  Ballybegs,  but  it  was 
not  a  success,  for  the  stone  was  grey,  felspathic, 
micaceous,  and  showed  iron  stains  on  the  face  of 
the  work  in  weathering — a  common  fault  with 
many  grey  stones.  Granite  of  coarse  grain,  fels- 
pathic, with  plates  of  black  and  grey  mica  and 
lumps  of  semi-crystalline  quartz,  is  found  at  Kil- 
dranagh,  a  place  about  six  miles  north-east  of 
Bagenalstown.  Three  miles  north-east  of  the 
same  town,  at  Newton,  a  grey  granite  was 
quarried  ;  the  stone  was  felspathic  and  mica- 
ceous with  schorl,  and  contained  lumps  of  pink 
felspar.  Kilcurragh  was  another  quarry  near 
Bagenalstown.  It  yielded  a  loosely-aggregated, 
nearly  white  granite,  the  constituents  being  a 
white  opaque  felspar,  whitish  quartz,  and  grey 
mica.  Elvans  of  fine  grain  are  found  in  places 
along  the  margin  of  the  granite,  and  in  the 
schists  there  are  other  varieties  more  or 
less  granitoid  in  character.  The  finer  sort 
was  much  used  by  the  old  builders,  for 
they  are  often  found  worked  in  with  limestone 
to  face  the  walls  of  ancient  buildings  ;  Wells 
Church,  near  Bagenalstown,  and  Ballymoon  Castle 
afford  examples  of  this  kind  of  work.  On  ex- 
amining the  elvan  in  the  church  it  is  found  to  be 
much  weathered ;  but  in  the  castle  most  of  the 
stones  have  a  film  of  quartz  on  the  weathered 
face,  which  has  preserved  them  ;  but  where  this 
coating  i3  wanting  the  stones  have  been  dis- 
integrated to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more.  \Vhere 
protected  from  the  weather,  elvan  makes  remark- 
ably fine  work,  and  it  is  very  durable. 


The  rocks  in  this  county  are  Keuper  Marls ; 
Permian  Beds  ;  Millstone  Grit  with  coal  seams  ; 
Yoredale  Shales  with  ironstone  overlying  yellow 
sandstones  ;  Carboniferous  Limestones  and  Sand- 
stones ;  Ordovician  or  Transition  Rocks  between 
Upper  Cambrians  and  Lower  Silurians.  Cavan 
is  built  on  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  and 
Sandstone :  Belturbet,  Lower  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone ;  Cootehill  and  Bailieborough,  Ordovician 
beds.  North-east  of  King's  Court,  at  Derrynas- 
robe,  there  is  a  bed  of  gypsum  in  the  Permian 
rocks,  but  it  is  not  worked  for  building  or  any 
other  purpose.  The  Millstone  Grit  was  at  one 
time  worked  into  millstones,  and  there  are 
good  building  stones  in  the  same  rocks  on  the 
Cuilcagh  and  Benbrack  HiUs,  but  they  are  "  out 
of  the  way,"  and  there  are  no  ready  means  of 
transporting  blocks  to  any  market  that  might  be 
found  for  them.  The  only  good  limestones  iu 
the  county  is  that  quarried  at  Crossragh  on  the 
north  side  of  Lough  Sheelin ;  there  are  several 
small  quarries  near  Cavan,  but  the  stone  is  not 
liked  for  dressed  work.  Crom  Castle  was  built 
with  a  fine  crystalline  dark  grey  limestone  from 
Belturbet ;  it  works  fairly  well,  but  it  splinters. 
The  stone  is  found  in  thick  and  thin  beds,  which 
may  be  selected  for  the  work  required — a  circum- 
stancewhichalwayseffects  agreat  saving  in  labour. 
There  was  a  good  limestone  quarry  at  Mount 
Nugent,  but  this  and  other  quarries  near  were 
closed,  as  building  stone  is  more  easily  obtained 
from  the  adjoining  county  of  Meath.  Yellowish 
grey  sandstones  belonging  to  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous rocks  have  been  worked  at  Latt  and 
Ballyconnell,  near  Cavan.  Though  they  are  very 
silicious,  they  work  freely  and  are  durable.  These 
sandstones  have  been  used  extensively  in  Cavan  ; 
they  were  also  usediu  Cullen  College,  built  in  1871. 
The  Ordovician  rocks,  which  occupj-  a  considerable 
area  in  this  county,  are  generally  slaty  ;  they 
make  good  common  walling,  and  are  extensivel)' 
used  for  this  purpose  at  Bailieborough,  Bally- 
jamesduff,  Cootehill,  Virginia,  and  other  towns, 
sandstone  or  limestone  being  used  for  quoins 
and  other  dressed  work.  In  the  south-west  of 
the  town  of  Cavan  there  is  a  small  area  of 
fine-grained  grey-and-pink  granite ;  but  it  is 
not  suitable  for  building,  as  it  is  much 
broken  up  by  irregular  jointing.  The  Cavan 
granite  was  introduced  after  the  deposition  of  the 
(Jrdovician  rocks,  and  before  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  was  formed :  hence  it  is  really  Silurian ; 
associated  with  it  are  numerous  dykes  of  whinstone 
and  f  elstone,  whichcut  through  the  bedded  Silurian 
rocks.  For  dressed  work  limestone  is  used  exclu- 
sively   through  the  county.     The    Ballyconnell 


stone  was  used  in  Ballyconnell  bridge,  lock,  and 
lock-house,  and  extensively  in  works  for  the 
drainage  company  ;  it  is  a  bluish-grey,  hard, 
calpy  limestone.  Belturbet  barracks  were  built 
with  Clowinny  stone ;  Blackwater  bridge  and 
several  other  bridges  were  built  with  stone 
quarried  at  Doon  ;  Drumellis,  Keady,  and  KUly- 
erin  furnished  stone  for  the  Cavan  court-house, 
infirmary,  and  union  woikhouse.  There  are  no 
less  than  748  quarries  shown  in  the  Ordnance 
maps  of  this  county,  and  there  are  now  only 
two  in  work,  and  they  give  employment  to  three 


DESIGNING  IRONWORK.* 
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THIS  little  work  on  rolled  steel  joists,  &c.,: 
forms  Part  IV.  of  the  second  series  of  these 
manuals,  the  previous  parts  being  devoted  to  steel 
box  girders,  built-up  stanchions,  and  cisterns  and 
tanks.  The  present  part  contains  historical  data 
on  rolled  steel  joists,  compound  girders,  concrete'  | 
and  fire-resisting  materi^s,  apd  is  accompanied 
by  calculations  and  working  drawings  for  a  fire- 
proof floor.  The  author.  Mr.  Henry  Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  F.S.I. ,  &c.,is  professor  of  engineer- 
ing at  the  City  of  London  College.  Some  in- 
teresting data  are  furnished.  According  to  A.  D. 
Dawnay,  rolled  iron  joists  were  first  made  in  1849 
by  the  Providence  Works  in  Belgium  ;  in  1850 
the  invention  was  introduced  into  France.  In 
1S51  Fox  and  Barrett  began  to  substitute  rolled 
iron  joists  for  cast-iron  girders,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  used  in  this  country.  Several  years 
later,  in  1865,  the  profession  began  to  take  the 
rolled  joist  up.  The  other  main  systems  for  floors 
and  reinforced  concrete  are  noticed.  Data  on  the 
relative  strength  of  wrought  iron  and  mild  steel 
aregiven.  Measures  Bros,  showby  a  table  the  com- 
parative  strength  of  steel  and  iron  joists  of  the 
same  sectional  dimensions.  The  ratio  between  th^ 
two  is  as  8  to  5,  but  the  estimate  varies  according 
to  other  authorities.  The  specification  tests  for 
mild  steel  are  of  value.  The  formula  for  strength 
of  rolled  joists  supported  at  ends  when  the  spait 

does  not  exceed  20  times  the  depth  is  W  =  C  -— . 

whenW  =  breaking  weight  in  centre  in  tons  of  welj, 
a  =  net  area  in  square  inches  of  one  flange  +  Sin., 
(/  =  depth  in  inches,  L  =  length  of  span  in  feet, 
C  =  constant  =  7  for  rolled  iron  joists,  6  for 
compound  girders  with  equal  flanges,  10  =  for 
rolled  steel  joists.  For  rolled  joists  examplesare 
given.  The  author  enters  into  the  method  of 
finding  the  moment  of  inertia,  bending  moment, 
shear  sti-ess  diagrams,  and  the  instruction,  and 
worked  out  examples  for  a  fireproof  floor  for 
public  hall,  accompanied  by  detail  drawings,  wiB 
be  found  of  much  value  to  the  student.  The  book 
is  packed  with  useful  data  and  formula,  and 
particulars  of  fire-resisting  materials,  plastering, 
partitions,  fire-resisting  window  glass,  fireproof 
floors,  &c.     The  price  of  this  little  work  is  23. 


CORNICES  OF  STEEL  AND  TERRACOTTA; 

THE  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  <A 
twenty-three  stories,  has  many  features  of 
constructive  interest,  which  are  illustrated  in  a  i 
recent  number  of  the  £iii)imri-iiii!  Itccoi-d.  The  ; 
columns,  floor  beams,  girders,  offset  waUs  ate 
described.  We  here  confine  attention  to  the 
cornice.  The  great  lever  arm  and  weight  of  thb 
cornice  develop  a  heavy  bending  moment,  whidl 
his  required  special  construction.  "This  u 
afforded  by  riveting  to  each  side  of  the  column  B 
fin.  plate  about  2ift.  wide  and  ilit.  high.  AlOTlg 
the  upper  edges"  are  riveted  a  pair  of  12iil. 
channels,  which  form  long  metal  cantilevers  sup- 
porting the  cornice ;  12in.  and  15in.  channels, 
parallel  to  the  wall,  are  web-connected  to  these 
cantilevers,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ja*» 
plates,  and  to  them  are  secured  the  suspension 
rods  and  anchor  bolts  for  the  terracotta  blocks. 
12in.  and  Sin.  channels  below  the  wall  girdeik 
serve  as  lintels  over  the  windows,  and  support  tlw 
lower  courses  of  terracotta  in  the  cornice."  A 
section  of  the  construction  is  given,  frota 
which  it  appears  the  total  projection  ot 
cornice  is  6ft.,  and  a  depth  of  about  9ft.  from 
the  top  fillet  of  cyma  to  bottom.  The  canti- 
levers and  sections  of  terracotta  blocks,  which  are 
hollow,  are  shown  in  position.     It  is  nothing  un- 
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A    GRANOLITHIC     CHIMNEY     SHAFT. 


Mual  now  to  find  architectural  projections  and 
details  of  this  kind  constructed  on  a  system  of 
iron  or  steel  framing  with  an  ingenuity  worthy 
'of  a  better  cause.  Architecturally  speaking,  we 
may  question  altogether  this  method  of  construct- 
ing ornament.  Did  the  inTentors  of  the  cornice 
ever  dream  that  in  the  20th  century  buildings 
would  be  erected  of  great  height,  crowned  by 
cornices  which  exercised  the  engineering  skill  of 
the  architect  to  carry  r  We  can  understand  solid 
built  cornices  of  stone,  supported  on  a  core  of 
York  stone,  or  even  terracotta  mouldings  carried 
on  an  oversailing  course  of  brick  or  stone  :  but  to 
construct  a  cornice  with  projecting  steel  canti- 


levers, from  which  the  lower  members  are  carried 
by  suspension-rods,  is  a  questionable  mode  of 
making  architecture,  that  reminds  us  of  "stagey  " 
contrivances.  It  is  really  "  constructed  decora- 
tion "  with  a  vengeance. 

•-^ 

A   GRANOLITHIC   CHIMNEY  SHAFT. 

'\T7"E  give  an  illustration  of  construction  which 
*  T  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  London, 
where  the  Building  Act  requires  all  furnace 
chimney-shafts  to  be  carried  up  throughout  in 
brickwork,  with  a  taper  upwards  of  2jin.  in  10ft. 
in  height.     In  this    instance,  however,   Mr.   P. 


Stuart  (of  Stuart's  Granolithic  Stone  Co.,  Mill- 
wall)  wished  to  prove  (hat  his  well-known  artificial 
stone  (granolithic)  could  be  rapidly  and  economic- 
ally used  for  stonework  of  a  decorative  character, 
and  therefore  obtained  the  London  County 
Council's  sanction  for  its  employment  in  this 
tower-like  design.  It  has  just  been  completed  at 
the  company's  premises  at  Glengall-road  by 
Messrs.  Stuart's  own  workmen,  and  owing  to  the 
repetition  of  the  blocks,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  cast  and  set,  only  six  weeks  have 
been  required  for  its  erection  on  the  previously- 
prepared  foundation,  and  it  has  a  very  effective 
appearance.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Stock, 
Page,  and  Stock. 

».^ 

CHIPS. 

Among  the  newly-elected  mayors  of  boroughs  are 
several  well-known  architects,  including  Mr.  Walter 
Emden,  L.C.C.,  past-president  of  the  Society  of 
Architects,  at  Westminster;  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaccs, 
P.R.I.B.A.,  re-elected  for  Kensington;  Mr. Charles 
Lynam,  F.R.I.B.A.,  P.S.I.,  chosen  at  Stoke-on- 
Trent  ;  and  Mr.  Albert  Edwin Sawday,  F.R.I. B.A., 
at  Leicester.  At  Ipswich,  the  new  mayor  is  Mr. 
Fied  Bennett,  builder,  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  aldermanic  bench  of  that  borough  ;  at  Wands- 
worth Mr.  John  William  Lorden,  builder  and 
contractor,  has  been  elected  ;  and  afTjnemouth  the 
choice  has  fallen  on  Mr.  John  Phillip  Spencer, 
civil  engineer,  and  from  1870  till  ISSO  the  borough 
surveyor  of  that  town. 

In  rural  districts  in  Northumberland  and  Durham 
the  surveyors  report  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of  road 
materials  by  motor  traction  is  little  more  than  half 
that  of  horse  carriage.  In  the  case  of  the  Dar- 
lington urban  district  the  outlay  on  haulage  has 
been  reduced  from  £111  to  £03  per  annum  as  a 
result  of  the  change. 

A  new  Estabhahed  Church  for  the  village  of 
Dalmuir  was  recently  opened.  The  new  church, 
which  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  is 
designed  in  a  Free  treatment  of  Perpendicular,  and 
is  built  of  white  stone.  The  building  has  transepts, 
and  a  chancel  with  organ -chamber.  Over  the 
entrance  vestibule  is  a  gallery.  The  church  has  cost 
about  £5,000,  and  is  seated  for  800  worshippers. 

The  engineer's  report  (issued  as  a  Parliamentary 
paper)  on  the  Peterhead  Harbour  of  Refuge  Works 
for  the  year  ending  March  31  states  that  the  daily 
average  number  of  men  employed  has  been  :  Free- 
men, 173;  oonvicts,  167.  It  was  originally  con- 
templated that  500  convicts  would  be  available  daily. 
The  average  number  during  the  last  eight  years  has 
been  I'X. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Alexandra  Park,  Muswell 
Hill,  was  consecrated  the  other  day  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  church,  which  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  fast -developing  neighbourhood,  cost 
£8,000,  of  which  £4,000  has  already  being  received. 
Seating  accommodation  is  provided  for  800. 

Preliminary  operations  in  regard  to  the  intended 
electric  tunnel  between  North  and  South  Shields 
are  about  to  be  commenced.  The  architect  for  the 
promoters,  Mr.  Fred  Rennoldson,  has  asked  and 
been  granted  permission  to  carry  out  boring 
operations  near  the  riverside  at  a  point  close  to  the 
South  Shields  Corporation  Staiths. 

The  town  council  of  Salford  have  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction 
to  borrow  £3,417  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  overhead 
equipment  of  the  tramways  in  Middleton-roadfrom 
the  Manchester  boundary  at  Cheetham-hill  to  the 
Middleton  boundary. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  which  has  hitherto  been 
lighted  by  means  of  candles  only  (gas  never  having 
been  introduced  there),  has  now  had  the  electric 
light  installed.  A  carved  oak  inlaid  panel,  in  har- 
mony with  the  surrounding  woodwork,  has  been 
placed  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  and 
the  old  sounding-board,  which  was  removed  in 
1859,  has  now  been  replaced  over  the  pulpit. 

The  health  department  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Corporation  have  recommended  the  extension  of  the 
hospital  at  Walker  by  75  additional  beds,  and  a 
nurses'  home  to  be  erected  adjoining  the  hospital. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  wMl  be  about  t'50,000. 
Extensions  are  also  being  made  at  the  smallpox  and 
isolation  hospital  on  the  Moor  at  Newcastle,  at  an 
expenditure  of  about  £3,000. 

A  stained-glass  window  was  unveiled  at  the 
morning  service  in  Crediton  Parish  Church  on 
Monday.  The  window  is  in  the  east  end  of  the 
south  choir  aisle.  The  subject  is  the  Resurrection, 
treated  in  a  15th-Century  manner.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  canopy  work. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Leven, 
Methil,  and  Buckhaven  district,  a  chapel-school  has 
been  erected  at  Crossroads.  Mr.  Tod,  Wemyss 
Castle,  prepared  the  plan  of  the  building,  which  is 
Gothic  in  style.  On  Sunday  the  chapel  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Agatha  by  Archbishop  Smith. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  SILVANUS  TREVAIL. 

A  PAINFUL  sensation  was  created  on  Satur- 
day as  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Silvanus 
TreTail,  of  Truro  and  Westminster,  who  has  only 
just  completed  two  years  of  service  as  President 
of  the  Society  of  Architects,  had  been  fourd  shot 
in  a  Penzance  morning  up  train  on  its  arrival  at 
Hodmin-road .  At  the  inquest  this  week  a  verdict 
was  returned  of  "  Temporary  insanity."  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Luxulyan  Church  on 
Tuesday,  and  was  very  numerously  attended. 

Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  F.R.I  B.A.,  J. P.,  was 
born  at  Luxulyan  in  1851.  After  passing  four 
university  local  examinations,  two  in  honours, 
and  taking  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  of 
Oxford,  he  adopted  architecture  as  a  profession, 
and  soon  showed  a  good  grasp  of  practical  re- 
quirements. He  first  came  into  prominence  as 
the  architect  of  numerous  board  schools  erected 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870.  About  twenty-four  years  ago  he  opened 
business  in  Truro.  In  Truro  he  came  into  pro- 
minence shortly  after  taking  up  residence  in  the 
city  by  gratuitously  designing  and  superintending 
the  erection  of  a  series  of  triumphal  arches  and 
other  decorations  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales  in  1880  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  cathedral.  In  1886  he  entered 
the  city  council  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Eastern  Ward.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Com  wall  County  Council  fifteen  years  ago  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  electors  of  the  Eastern 
Ward,  and  was  elected  without  opposition. 
Membership  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  county 
and  of  Truro  brought  him"  into  touch  with  all 
counly  and  locil  movements,  and  his  astounding 
«nergy  was  drawn  upon  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but 
still  he  found  time  to  carry  on  and  develop  a 
large  practice  which  in  itself  would  have  proved 
sufficient  for  the  strength  of  most  men. 

Previous  to  entering  the  County  Council,  Mr. 
Trevail  studied  local  government  closely  both  at 
home  and  abroid,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
subjtct  was  esteemed  so  highly  that  he  was 
requested  to  be  one  of  the  deputation  to  the 
Eight  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  then  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  represent  certain 
county  requirements  whilst  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888  waj  still  under  consideration 
by  Parliament.  The  proposals  he  helped  to  put 
forward  on  that  occasion  became  part  of  the 
measure. 

As  a  member  of  Truro  City  Council  Mr.  Trevail 
insistently  advocated  financial  and  sanitary  re- 
foi  m .  In  1 894  -  ,■)  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Trevail  was  appointed 
architect  of  extansions  at  the  County  Asylum  at 
Bodmin,  and  that  necessitated  his  retirement 
from  the  County  Council.  But  he  continued  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  attended  a  recent  meeting,  though 
during  the  past  twelve  months  he  had  not  shown 
anything  like  his  wonted  interest  in  the  City 
Council  affairs.  Tho  building  operations  at  the 
County  Asylum  were  going  on  under  his  dirtc- 
tion,  and  of  ihe  work— which  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  £100,000— only  about  £30,000  has  been 
completed. 

Though  his  practice  as  an  architect  was  a  wide 
and  varied  one,  Mr.  Trevail  wiU  be  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  board  schools,  free  libraries, 
and  technical  schools,  and  the  huje  hotels  along 
the  coast  line.  But  he  also  carried  out  in  his 
native  county  and  elsewhere  many  banks, 
cblfirches,  chapels,  schools,  mansions,  and  hos- 
pitals. Among  his  executed  designs  are:  — 
The  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banks  at  Truro,  Fal- 
mouth, and  Newquay;  the  Cornish  Binks  at 
Helston,  St.  Columb,  and  Newquay ;  the  Post- 
offire  at  Truro ;  the  large  blocks  of  board  schools 
at  Fowey,  Slevagissey,  St.  Ives,  Padstow,  and 
Oxford-street,  Plymouth;  the  pubUc  libraries 
built  for  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  at  Truro, 
Hayle,  Camborne,  Bjdmin,  and  Launceston  ; 
the  Passmore  Edwards  Library  and  Hospital  at 
East  Ham,  Essex  ;  public  library  and  technical 
schools  f .)r  Newton  Abbot,  Devon  ;  and  in  Truro 
the  block  of  buildings  known  as  the  Central 
lechmcal  School  for  Cornwall,  a  perspective 
view  of  which  found  a  place  on  the  Une  in 
the  Koyal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1898.  In  hotels, 
Mr.  frevail's  best  known  works  are  the  Pen- 
dennis,  at  Falmouth  ;  the  Carbis  Bay,  St. 
Ives;  the  Housel  Bay,  at  the  Lizird ;  the 
Atlantic  and  Headland  Hotels,  at  Newquay  ■ 
and  the  King  Arthur's  Castle  Hotel,  at  Tintagel. 
ihe  reaidance  of  Mr.  Edward  Hain  M  P 
Treloyan,  St.  Ivei,  is  one  of  Mr.  TravaU's  works,' 
and  he  alao  planned   the  churches  of  Nappean 


and   I'pton    Cross.      The     Royal     Institute    of 
British  Architects  selected  in  1878  works  by  Mr. 
Trevail  to  represent  Briiish  architecture  in  the 
Paris  E.ithibition  of  that  year,  and  for  the  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  Exhibitions  of  the  two  following 
years,   and  these   works   earned   for   him  inter- 
national medals  and  diplomas.    In  1885  he  joined 
the  Society  of  Architects,  and  subsequently  was 
elected   a    member    of    the    Council.      He    was 
unanimously   elected   a   vice-president   in   1896, 
and  after  filling  that  office  for  four  years  in  suc- 
cession, was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the 
Society   for   1901-2,   and   re-elected  for  1902-3. 
C)nly  about  a  fortnight  ago  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool. 
He  threw   himself  into  the  work  of  the  Society 
with   characteristic  zeal,  warmly  supporting  the 
movements  for  the  registration  of  architects,  and 
the  amendment    of   the  la^s  of  ancient  lights, 
while  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  the  im- 
portance of  widening  the  roadways,  and  setting  a 
higher  ideal  in  the  architecture  of  London  streets. 
During  his  two  years  of  office  the  annual  dinners 
of  the  Society  were  organised  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  had  previously  been  attempted,  and  Mr. 
Trevail  invited  a  large  number  of  influential  and 
distinguished  guests  from  among  his  friends  and 
clients  ;    the  toast  lists  on    each  occasion   were 
swelled  to  abnormal  proportions,  and  he  proved 
an  autocrat  in  his  demands  for  brevity  in  speeches 
and  responses.     Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Trevail 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  body  in  May  last  strenuously  supported  the 
principleof  Architectural  Registration.  Asa  result 
he  was  nominated  for  a  seat  on  the  Council,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  poU.     For  some  years  Mr. 
Trevail  was    the    strenuous   advocate   for   "  the 
second   line   of  railway  into   West    Cornwall," 
doing   all  in   his  power  to  get    the  lines  of  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway  extended  to 
the  west  of  the  Delectable  Duchy.     In  the  pur- 
suit of  this  he  in  1894  led  a  movement  which  pro- 
cured the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons  of 
what  he  described  as  a  Bill  destined  to  prevent 
the  London  and  South  Western  Railway  coming 
further  west,  although  the  Bill  had  pissed  the 
Committee  stage,  and  was  upon  its  third  reading. 
For  th'S  and  other  services  to  the  county  he  was 
the  recipient  at  the  hands  of  the  L  ird  Lieutenant, 
the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,   of  a  service  of 
plate  valued  at  500  guineas,  and  subscribed  to  by 
upwards  of  four  hundred  persons  in  the  county. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  calls  upon  his  time, 
Mr.  Trevail   travelled   a   good  deal  on  the  con- 
tinents   of    Europe    and   America.      He    never 
married. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  occurred  on  Friday  at  his  residence. 
Cavendish-road,  Birkenhead  Park,  of  Mr.  James 
Rhixd,  a  well-known  architect,  practising  in 
Dale-street,  Liverpool,  whose  illness  had  only 
been  of  six  weeks'  duration.  Mr.  Rhind  went  to 
Liverpool  about  30  years  ago,  and  before  com- 
mencing business  on  his  own  account  was  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Audsley,  in  that  city. 
He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  death  has  occurred  of  Mr.  Edwin-  Pover, 
borough  surveyor  of  Faversham.  The  deceased 
gentleman  had  held  the  appointment  for  about 
thirteen  years.  During  hii  tenure  of  the  post  the 
corporation  had  undertaken  several  important 
works,  including  new  sewerage,  the  laying  out  of 
a  borough  cemetery,  and  several  street  widenings, 
under  the  surteyor'a  superintendence.  Mr.  Pover 
held  several  other  public  appointments,  and  in 
additio  i  had  a  considerable  private  practice.  He 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  a  native  of 
]?aversham. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week,  at  his  residence, 
North  High-street,  Musselburgh,  there  died  ex- 
Bailie  William  Steeples,  the  senior  representa- 
tive of  a  firm  of  house  painters  and  decorators, 
established  for  generations  in  the  town.  From 
1883  to  1897  he  was  a  member  of  Musselburgh 
"Town  Council,  and  successively  served  as  coun- 
cillor, police  treasurer,  town  treasurer,  and  bailie. 
In  1896  he  missed  being  provost  of  the  burgh  by 
a  single  vote.  He  had  a  connection  with  the 
volunteer  movement  of  fifteen  years'  duration. 
In  connection  with  numerous  local  societies  he 
was  a  prominent  official.  Since  he  retired  from 
the  town  council  six  years  ago  he  had  been  in  in- 
different health.  He  was  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  a  widower,  and  leaves  a  grown-up  family. 

Professoe  Robert  H.  Thiuston,  the  head  of 
the  Sibley  College   of    Engineering  at  Cornell 


University,  died  there  very  suddenly  last  week, 
on  his  64th  birthday.  Professor  Thurston  was 
known  through  his  books  on  the  materials  of 
engineering.  He  was  a  native  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
engineering  corps  of  the  army  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  appointed 
Professor  in  the  Naval  Academy.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  offered  the  charge  of  the  engineering 
department  of  Stevens  Institute,  in  Hoboken.  In 
1885,  on  the  organisation  of  the  Sibley  College  ot 
Enginf  ering,  he  was  invited  to  become  its  head, 
and  had  remaiLcd  there  ever  since. 


CHIPS. 

Upon  the  death,  on  Sunday,  at  the  great  age  of 
93  years,  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  M.P.,  first 
baronet,  of  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  of  Totteridge, 
Herts.,  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Archibald  Nicholson, 
architect,  succeeds  to  the  title.  The  late  Sir  Charles 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  three  times  held  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  that  Chamber.  He  was  knighted  in 
1852,  and  his  baronetcy  dates  from  1859.  The 
foundation  of  the  great  University  of  Sydney,  of 
which  he  was  for  miny  years  Chancellor,  was  the 
work  with  which  his  name  has  been  specially  con- 
nected. 

The  approaching  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of 
Rev.  Robert  Bdthe,  ejected  Vicar  of  Rochdale,  and 
founder  of  the  congregation  which  now  worships 
at  Blackwater  Street  Unitarian  Church  in  that  town, 
is  to  tte  commemorated  by  a  memorial  marble  tablet 
to  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons,  of 
Exeter. 

In  Okehampton  parish  church  on  Sunday  a  carved 
oak  screen,  at  the  tower  end,  was  dedicatedby  Canon 
Flint.  The  Rev.  Medley  Fulford,  late  A.R.I. B.A., 
prepared  the  design  gratuitously. 

At  Kettering  new  refuse  destructor  works  are  in 
course  of  erection  in  Bockingham-road  for  the 
urban  district  council.  The  chimney  in  connection 
with  the  works  has  now  been  carried  to  its  full 
height  of  152tt. 

The  restoration  of  Polebrooke  Church  is  in  pro- 
gress at  a  cost  of  £1,400.  The  chief  work  is  the 
repair  of  the  nave  roof. 

On  Sunday,  the  vicar  of  Chorlton,  Staffs,  dedi- 
cated a  new  oak  reredos  and  stained-glass  window. 
The  reredos  (the  work  of  Mr.  R.  J.  E*pley,  of 
Eccleshall)  and  the  window  (by  Messrs.  Burlisoi^ 
and  Grylls,  of  London)  have  been  presented  to  the 
church  by  the  vicar  and  his  sister. 

Mr.  H.  Ross  Hooper,  M.A.,  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  in  the 
Weston-super-Mare  town-hall  on  Wednesday 
week  with  reference  to  an  application  by  the 
Weston-super-Mare  Urban  District  Council  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £2,860  to  repair  storm  damages 
to  the  Knightstone  undertaking  and  the  Marine 
Parade. 

The  Cross  Keys  Bridge,  at  Sutton,  which  carries 
the  main  road  connecting  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk 
over  the  River  Nene,  was  on  Wednesday  week 
declared  free  from  tolls.  The  bridge,  which  belongs 
to  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Railways  Joint 
Committee,  was  erected  in  1894-97,  at  a  cost  of 
£80,000,  and  is  a  swing  bridge,  worked  by  hydraulic 
power,  built  on  the  cantilever  principle.  The  freeing 
has  cost  £7,000. 

At  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  17th  inst.,  Messrs.  E.  Pearse  Burd  and  H.  Percy 
Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Local  Government  Biari 
inspectors,  wdl  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  appliciition 
of  the  Plymouth  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow 
sums  amounting  to  £248,252,  in  respect  to  capital 
expenditure  incurred  for  purposes  of  electric  light- 
ing, sewerage,  street  improvement,  parks,  labour- 
ing-class dwellings,  and  other  works,  £3,200  for 
repaving  Sutton-road,  and  £d,700  for  purposes  of 
electric  lighting. 

At  the  parish  church,  Weston-super-Mare,  oa 
Sunday,  the  rector  dedicated  a  atained-glass  win- 
dow which  has  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle.  Tha 
subject  of  the  window  is  Christ  and  his  Disciples, 
with  children  in  the  foreground. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  Dunfermline  Abbey 
on  Saturday  afternoon  of  unveiling  a  memorial  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  from  the  city 
who  fell  in  action  or  died  during  the  South  Africsu 
campaign.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  a 
moulded  Norman  arch,  resting  on  columns,  with 
moulded  base  and  carved  capitals.  In  the  centre  of 
this  is  placed  a  massive  tiiblet  of  SiciUan  marble  on 
a  base  of  the  same  material.  In  front  of  the  base 
and  carved  out  of  the  same  block  are  representa- 
tions of  the  feather  bonnets  of  the  Highland  regi- 
ments, al'o  the  claymore  and  belts,  and  on  the  top 
of  these  is  placed  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  memorial, 
which  is  lift.  6in.  in  height,  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Stewart,  M'Glasl^n,  and  Son,  Edinburgh. 
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THE   INDEMNITY    MUTUAL    MAllIXE    IXSUKAXCE  COM- 
PANY NEW  OFFICES,   OLD  BROAD  STREET,   E.C. 

This  design,  ty  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Blomfield,  M.A., 
shows  an  important  corner  hlock  of  buildings 
in  course  of  erection  at  the  corner  of  Thread- 
needle-street,  with  a  frontage  in  Old  Broad- 
street.  The  walls  as  shown  were  intended  to  be 
■entirely  in  stone  ashlar.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
architect,  this  plan  having  been  submitted  in 
a  limited  competition. 

DESIGN   FOR    A    STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW  :    NATIONAL 
SILVER    MED.^L    DRAWING. 

The  legend  oi  St.  ^ficholas,  from  which  the 
subject  for  this  stained-glass  cartoon  was  taken, 
has  this  paragraph  : — "  During  a  dreadful  famine 
in  his  country,  St.  Nicholas  went  about  from 
town  to  town  visiting  and  consoling  his  flock, 
and  upon  one  occasion  he  took  up  his  abode  with 
a  man  who  was  accustomed  during  the  scarcity 
to  steal  little  children,  and  serve  up  their  salted 
remains  to  his  guests.  lie  set  such  a  dish  before 
St.  Nicholas,  who  at  once  perceived  the  crime, 
and,  charging  his  host  with  it,  went  to  the  tub 
where  the  multilated  remains  of  the  children 
were  kept  in  brine,  and,  by  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  them,  restored  them  to  life."  In 
the  cartoon  St.  Nicholas  is  represented  with  the 
children  restored  ;  while  the  innkeeper  is  looking 
through  the  grating  to  the  cellar,  fascinated  by 
curiosity,  which  for  the  moment  overcomes  his 
anger  and  terror  at  the  saint's  discovery.  Miss 
Florence  Camm  is  the  designer  of  this  window, 
and  her  cartoon  reproduced  to-day  was  one  of  a 
set  for  which  a  National  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  this  past  summer. 

UNITED   METHODIST   FREE    CHURCH,    SNEINTON, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

This  building  will  stand  on  a  triangular  site  at 
■  the  junction  of  Sneinton  Boulevard  and  Thur- 
garton-street,  Sneinton,  in  the  City  of  Notting- 
ham, and  is  planned  to  accommodate  550  persons — 
328'on  the  ground  floor  and  222  in  the  galleries. 
Externally  the  building  is  of  local  pressed  bricks, 
with  Derbyshire  stone  dressings,  the  roofs  being 
covered  with  permanent  green  slates.  The 
internal  woodwork  is. of  pHcli-pine  stained  and 
varnished.  The  architect  is  Sir.  W.  H.  Higgin- 
bottom,  of  Nottingham,  whose  design  was  selected 
,  in  competition. 


stone  dressings,  red  tile  roof.  The  whole  of  the 
cost  will  be  borne  by  Sir  John  0.  S.  Thursby, 
who  is  endowing  it  to  be  free  of  expense  for 
always.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Muirhead, 
of  Manchester. 

LEEDS     rUKLIC    LIIIR.UIY    AND    B.4.THS  :    SECOND 
FREMIATED    DESIGN. 

This  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year  by  Mr.  Percy  Robinson,  who  won  the 
second  prize  in  the  competition  at  Leeds  a  short 
time  ago.  We  illustrated  the  selected  design 
from  last  year's  Royal  Academy  drawing  in  the 
Building  News  for  May  9,  1902,  Mr.  H. 
Ascough  Chapman,  A.R.I.B.A.,  being  the 
architect. 

SELllV    ABBEY. 

Th  f,  illustration  of  Selby  Abbey  is  from  a  sketch 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  The  abbey  was 
founded  in  1069  by  Benedict,  the  nave  alone 
being  of  Norman  architecture.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  the  Early 
and  Late  periods  of  Decorated  architecture.  The 
choir,  in  particular,  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and 
wealth  of  detail,  and  among  other  portions  may 
be  mentioned  the  fine  sedilia  and  altar  screen, 
and  the  arcading  around  the  aisles.  The  abbey 
was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation  in  1540. 

DIEPPE    C.ISTLE. 

Dieppe  Castle  occupies  a  picturesque  position  to 
the  west  of  the  town  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  It 
was  erected  in  1135,  and  is  a  good  example  of  a 
medi;eval  fortress  with  its  machicolations  and 
deep  fosse  around  one  side.  It  was  besieged 
several  times  by  the  English,  and  was  taken  by 
them  in  the  year  1694,  after  a  strenuous  resistance. 
It  is  now  used  as  an  infantry  barracks  and  the 
interior  is  only  visible  by  special  permit. 

appletreewick. 

The  picturesque  old  building  at  Appletreewick  in 
Wharf edale,  shown  in  sketch,  was  formerlj-  a 
chapel  of  ease  used  by  the  monks  of  Bolton 
Priory,  which  is  about  six  miles  distant.  It  has 
long  been  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  is  now  used  as 
an  outhouse.  The  adjoining  building  is  called 
Low  Hall,  and  is  used  as  a  day  school.  These 
two  sketches  are  bv  Mr.  Edward  L.  Gaunt. 


OOUPETITIONS. 

Blackpool. — The  Fylde  Water  Board  recently 
invited  competitive  designs  for  new  offices  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Sefton-street  and  Dixon- 
street,  Blackpool,  andon  Wednesday  weektheymet 
and  adjudicated  upon  those  submitted.  The  com- 
petition was  limited  to  architects  having  offices 
within  the  Fylde  Water  Board  area,  and  fifteen 
designs  were  sent  in.  After  consideration  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  the  plans  forwarded  by 
Messrs.  H.  and  AV.  Wade,  27,  Birley-street, 
Blackpool,  and  St.  Annes,  under  the  motto  of 
"  Fair  Trade."  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
£7,500,  and  the  entrance  is  so  arranged  that  it 
will  be  opposite  Church-street,  so  that  the  clock- 
tower  which  will  adorn  the  front  will  be  seen 
from  Church-street  along  Temple-street.  It  will 
be  a  three-story  building,  with  a  basement,  and 
built  of  brick  and  yellow-stone  facings.  The 
accommodation  will  include  —  on  the  ground-floor, 
chief  and  assistant  collectors',  engineer's,  draw- 
ing, and  outside  manager's  offices,  and  show- 
room ;  on  the  first  floor  there  is  the  board-room 
to  the  front,  with  an  ante-room,  offices  for  the 
clerk,  superintendent  and  accountant,  and 
accountant's  clerk's,  together  with  the  telephone 
and  typewriting  rooms. 

Memorial  Window  for  Dunfermlin-e  Abbey. 
— Sir  Rowand  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  who  was 
appointed  adjudicator  on  the  eighteen  designs 
sent  in  for  competition  for  the  M'Laren  memorial 
window  to  be  placed  in  Dunfermline  Abbey 
Church  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  has  made  his 
award  as  follows: — (1)  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and 
Gardner,  Edinburgh  ;  (2)  Messrs.  Stephen  Adam 
and  Son,  Glasgow  ;  (3)  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
and  Bayne,  London  ;  (4)  Mr.  C.  R.  J.  Evans, 
London.  'The  design  of  Messrs;  Ballantync  and 
Gardner,  which  will  be  adopted  by  the  trustees, 
includes  two  pictures.  In  the  upper  section  is 
shown  the  empty  tomb,  illustrating  the  angelic 
message,  "  He  is  not  here.  He  is  risen."  In  the 
lower  is  a  repres- ntation  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 


children  s  convalescent  home, 

ON    SEA. 


ST.    ANNE  S 


This  home  is  for  ten  boys  and  ten  girls,  and 
with  provision  for  further  enlargement  of  five 
beds  for  each  sex.  It  is  to  be  fitted  up  onthe 
latest  principles.     The  materials  are  brick,  with 


The  parish  church  of  Fotheringay  is  about  to  be 
restored  from  plans  by  Mr.  Temple  Moore.  The 
entire  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  £7,000 ;  but  the 
section  now  to  be  undertaken  will  involve  an  outlay 
of  about  £1,600. 

A  stained -glass  memorial  window  is  being  placed 
in  the  parish  church  of  Penkridge.  The  subject  of 
the  window,  which  has  eight  panels,  is  "The 
Parable  of  the  Sower,''  and  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J. 
A.  Dix,  of  Berners-street,  London. 

Sir  Henry  Hibbert,  chairman  of  the  Lancashire 
County  Education  Committee,  opened  a  new  "  pro- 
vided" sohool  at  Hazlehurst,  Ramsbottom,  on 
Saturday.  The  school  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £7,000,  to  accommodate  368  scholars. 

Tlie  portal-stone  of  the  new  Benson  Hall  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  at 
Whitley  Bay  was  laid  on  Friday.  Messrs.  Mould 
and  Tasker  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Stayer  the  contractor.  The  U.M.F.  church  itself, 
it  will  be  remembered ,  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  will  also  be  rebuilt. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Deputy  John  Greenwood,  builder, 
of  10,  Arthur-street  West,  and  Highfield,  Catford, 
has  been  proved,  the  value  of  the  estate  being 
£114,046  93.  2d.  The  testator  nominates  his  son, 
John  Francis,  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  directors  of 
Greenwood  and  Co.,  Limited,  and  gives  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  Sheldon,  Mr.  James  Hayes,  Mr.  Philip 
Henry  Wyon,  Mr.  Josiah  W.  Stone,  Mr.  Percival 
Spencer,  Mr.  Stewart  Greenwood,  Mr.  Sidney 
Hammond,  Mr.  Matthew  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas 
Black,  &c.,  the  beneficial  interests  in  various 
management  shares  during  such  times  as  they 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Builders  a 
lecture  on  "  A  Comparison  of  English  and  American 
Methods  in  the  Erection  of  Buildings "  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Charles  Heathcote,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Manctiester,  at  the  Society  of  Arts'  Hall,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  1. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Penrhyn  quarrymen  at 
Bethesda  on  Saturday  night,  it  was  resolved  to 
declare  the  strike  ended.  The  figures  were  :— For 
discontinuing,  192  ;  for  continuing  the  struggle,  161. 
The  men  returned  to  work  in  the  Quarries  on 
Monday,  and  thus  the  struggle  is  finally  ended, 
after  being  stubbornly  maintained  for  over  three 
years. 


CHIPS. 

The  Grand  Duke  Michael  unveiled  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  on  Friday,  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria, 
a  Coronation  gift  to  the  town  by  Sir  Alfred  Haslam, 
M.P.,  in  his  dual  capacity  as  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentative and  mayor  of  the  borough.  The  statue  in 
bronze  is  a  replica  of  the  well-known  one  by  the 
late  Mr.  Birch  erected  on  the  Victoria  Embankment 
near  Blackfriars  Bridge.  It  is  erected  on  a  pedestal 
of  granite  9tt.  high,  and  has  been  put  up  in  a 
prominent  position  on  which  six  thoroughfares 
converge. 

The  urban  district  council  of  Skipton  have  decided 
to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  next  session  for  an 
Act  authorising  the  utilisation  of  the  Embsay  stream 
and  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  near  Embsay 
Moor,  and  with  power  to  supply  with  water  not  only 
the  township  of  Skipton,  but  the  townships  of 
Embsay-with-Eastby,  Steeton-with-Thorlby,  and 
Carleton.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Hdl,  of 
Manchester. 

The  Light  Railway  Commissioners  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  confirmation  an 
order  made  by  them  for  the  construction  of  light 
railways  in  the  county  of  Essex,  from  Southend  by 
way  of  Rochford,  Creeksea,  Burnham,  South- 
minster,  Asheldham,  Dengie,  Tillingham,  Bradwell- 
juxta-Mare,  and  West  Mersea,  to  Colchester,  in- 
cluding ferries  and  piers  or  jetties  at  Creeksea, 
Bradwell,  and  West  Mersea. 

Memorial  stones  have  been  laid  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
church  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  corner  of 
Harsnett-road  and  Wimpole-lane,  Colchester.  The 
building,  which  is  Gothic  in  style  and  will  have  a 
spire,  is  of  red  brick  and  stone.  Messrs.  Dobson  and 
Son  are  the  builders,  and  Messrs.  Goodey  and  Cressall 
are  the  architects.  It  will  provide  seats  for  500 
persons,  whilst  the  schoolroom  will  accommodate 
250.   The  estimated  cost  of  both  buddings  is  £5,000. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram  has  contributed 
£30,000  towards  the  co3t  of  a  new  church  and 
vicarage  at  Holbeck,  Lieds.  The  Church  Exten- 
sion Society  of  Leeds  have  promised  £3,000.  Lord 
Halifax  on  Saturday  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
building,  which  is  to  be  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  and  is  to  be  dedicated  to 
St.  Edward  the  King.  It  will  seat  750  persons. 
Mr.  Bodley  is  also  the  architect  of  the  adjoining 
church  school :  while  Mr.  H.  Chorley,  of  Leeds,  ia 
the  architect  of  the  vicarage. 

The  London  Water  Arbitration  Court  on  Satur- 
day heard  further  evidence  from  accountants  and 
others  as  to  the  proper  method  of  estimating  the 
revenue  of  the  East  London  Water  Company,  and 
the  case  as  regards  this  company  was  completed. 
The  Court  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 
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dHnginctiing  iSotes* 


Berwick. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town 
council  the  condition  of  Berwick  Old  Bridge 
was  discussed.  The  borough  surveyor  reported 
that  he  had  discovered,  while  a  new  footpath 
was  being  laid,  a  cavity  behind  the  spandrel  of 
one  of  the  arches,  causing  the  spandrel  to  bulge 
outwards.  The  same  external  conditions  were 
visible  at  other  arches.  Mr.  James  Stevenson, 
architect,  who  had  been  called  in  to  examine  the 
bridge,  reported  that  the  parapet  walls  on  the 
west  side,  which  were  12in.  thick,  had  no  proper 
footings,  these  having  been  broken  or  worn  away 
to  a  thickness  of  only  about  3in.,  and  part  of  the 
parapet  walls  were  in  a  dangerous  condition, 
and  might  give  way  at  any  time  with  serious 
consequences.  The  main  structure  of  the  bridge, 
piers,  and  arches,  however,  was  safe.  He  recom- 
mended the  taking  down  of  the  parapet  walls  and 
their  rebuilding  as  at  present  after  the  footings 
iiad  been  put  right.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  it 
being  suggested  that  the  present  stone  parapet 
should  be  replaced  by  a  lighter  iron  trellis. 
Mr.  Stevenson  said  by  his  scheme  the  old 
character  of  the  bridge  would  be  preserved,  and 
he  thought  anyone  with  an  understanding  of  that 
relic  of  the  past,  and  the  vandalism  that  sugges- 
tion would  mean,  would  do  what  they  could  to 
preserve  the  character  of  the  bridge.  It  was 
finally  resolved  that  the  services  of  an  efficient 
bridge  engineer  be  called  in  to  examine  the 
bridge,  the  works  committee  being  empowered  to 
carry  out  any  repairs  suggested. 

Southampton. — The  work  of  providing  in- 
creased quay  and  dry-docking  accommodation  at 
Southampton  Docks  is  in  active  progress  for  the 
London  and  South- Western  Iiailway  Company. 
The  land  on  which  the  new  graving-dock  is  being 
built,  with  i's  pump-house  and  all  the  other 
appurtenances,  was  originally  part  of  an  extensive 
mudbank  on  the  shore  of  the  Test,  which  was 
covered  by  every  high  tide.  To  reclaim  the  land 
a  chalk  bank  was  tipped  round  it,  the  chalk  being 
taken  from  the  company's  cutting  at  Micheldever. 
The  surface  of  the  chalk  bank  was  then  pitched 
with  stone,  and  measures  were  taken  to  render  it 
watertight,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  sealed 
to  keep  the  water  out,  a  centrifugal  pump  was 
installed  in  the  inclosure  to  dry  the  reclaimed 
land.  When  the  land  was  dry,  excavations  by 
baud  gangs,  steam  crane,  and  steam-navvy  com- 
juenced,  the  earth  being  utilised  towards  the  re- 
filling and  reclamation  of  other  mudlands  on  the 
Dock  Estate.  The  permanent  dock  walls  are 
2'2ift.  thick  at  the  base,  diminishing  to  3ft.  at 
the  coping  level,  while  the  floor  is  16ft.  thick 
at  the  middle  of  the  dock.  The  floor  is 
reached  by  eight  flights  of  steps,  and  the  dock 
is  provided  with  a  travelling  electric  crane 
capable  of  lifting  50  tons  at  Soft,  radius. 
The  entrance  gates,  which  are  being  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Head,  Wrightson,  and  Co.,  of  Tees- 
dale,  will  have  a  span  of  90ft. ,  and  are  constructed 
of  steel.  The  pump-house  will  contain  two 
centrifugal  pumps  capable  of  emptying  85,000 
tons  of  water  in  2^  hours.  Alongside  the  pump- 
house  is  a  boiler-house.  The  dock  will  be  S60ft. 
long  (and  can  be  lengthened  if  necessary),  90ft. 
wide  at  the  entrance,  and  r20ft.  wide  at  the  level 
of  the  coping.  It  will  give  a  total  depth  of 
29ft.  Ciu.  neap  tides,  to  33ft.  spring  tides  at  high 
water.  The  portion  of  the  docks  constructed  in 
1875  is  also  being  extended  and  deepened  from 
the  present  depth  of  20ft.  to  30ft.  It  has  been 
decided  to  construct  the  platform  of  ferr6-con- 
crete  on  the  Heunebique  system.  The  work  has 
been  cai-ried  out  in  three  sections,  the  first  of 
which  was  completed  in  August,  while  good 
progress  is  being  made  with  the  second.  Designs 
have  been  prepared,  and  the  work  commenced, 
for  a  new  electric  power  station,  from  which  will 
be  supplied  the  current  to  electrically  light  the 
whole  of  the  Docks.  This  is  being  erected  on 
reclaimed  land  near  the  new  graving  dock.  The 
engineer  for  the  new  work  is  Mr.  W.  K.  tJal- 
braith,  M.Inst.C.E  .  and  the  resident  engineer  is 
Mr.  F.  E.  Wentworth  Shields,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
The  contractors  for  tlie  work  ai-e  Messrs.  John 
Airdand  Co.,  whose  representative  is  Mr.  J.  W. 
Londrey. 

Wkston-sii'er-Maue.  —  The  commemorative 
pile  of  the  new  pier  promoted  by  the  (Jrand  Pier 
Company  at  Weston-super-Mare  was  driven  on 
Saturday.  The  new  pier  starts  immediately 
opposite  the  end  of  Regent-street.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  £S0,000.     The  total  length  will  be 


G.GUOft.  by  45ft.  wide,  increasing  in  width  when 
the  pavilion  will  be  erected  to  lOOf  r.  The  weight 
of  cast-iron  and  steel  work  required  is  nearly 
4,000  tons,  and  GOO  screw  piles  will  be  used. 
The  pa\  ilion  is  to  be  of  steel  and  wood,  with  four 
corner  turrets  and  central  dome,  the  dimensions 
being  150ft.  by  90ft.  wide.  The  main  hall,  85ft. 
by  "Oft.,  is  arranged  to  seat  2,000  persons,  with 
a  stage  62ft.  by  23ft.  The  entrance-hall  is  42ft. 
by  28ft.,  and  the  ground  floor  refreshment-room 
is  33ft.  by  22ft.  An  electric  tramway  will  run 
the  entire  length  of  the  pier.  The  pier  itself  is  to 
be  lighted  by  electric  arc  lamps.  The  landing- 
stage  will  accommodate  two  vessels  at  one  time 
alongside,  and  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  The  first 
portion  of  the  pier  and  pavilion  is  to  be  opened 
in  June,  1904. 


PBOFESSIONAI.  AND   TBASB 
SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectvral  Society. 
— The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  was  held  at  the 
society's  premises.  Park-street,  Leeds,  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Butler  Wilson,  F.E.I.B.A.,  presiding.  The 
chairman  stated  that  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
new  session  would  be  held  on  the  19th  inst., 
when  the  lady  friends  of  members  would  be 
welcomed.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Chorley,  presented  the  annual  report,  which 
stated  that  the  aggregate  membership  of  the 
society  was  141,  being  made  up  of  36  honorary 
members,  61  members,  and  44  associates,  the  total 
membership  being  an  increase  of  four  on  the 
previous  year.  The  report  mentioned  with  satis- 
faction that  the  new  school  of  architecture, 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  society, 
though  still  in  its  infancy,  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  a  full  course  of  instruction  was  provided 
for  the  associates  of  the  society  in  all  subjects 
required  for  the  preliminary  and  intermediate 
R.I.B.A.  examinations.  The  competition  among 
the  associates  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  society 
was  keener  and  more  enthusiastic  than  in  the 
intermediate  previous  years,  and  the  work  sub- 
mitted was  judged  to  be  of  a  better  and  more 
even  quality  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  three 
previous  years.  The  silver  medal  and  prize  of 
five  guineas  given  by  the  president  for  the  best 
measured  drawing  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  domestic 
building  erected  anterior  to  1800  a.d.  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Martin  Shaw  Briggs,  for  measured  draw- 
ings of  Swinsty  Hall,  Yorkshire.  A  special  prize 
of  three  guineas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  A. 
Horrocks,  for  measured  drawings  of  Hall  i'  the 
Wood, Bolton ;  theprizeof  three  guineasfor  thebest 
design  of  an  entrance-lodge  and  gateway,  to  Mr. 
Kalph  Thorp  ;  the  prize  of  two  guineas  for  the 
best  essay  on  "  Modern  Street  Facades  in  Leeds  " 
to  Mr.  Martin  Shaw  Briggs  ;  and  the  sketching 
prize  of  three  guineas  to  Mr.  J .  C.  Procter.  No 
further  steps  had  been  taken,  it  was  reported,  to 
create  a  chair  of  architecture  at  the  Yorkshire 
College.  Mention  was  made  in  the  report  of  the 
council's  active  interest  in  the  proposed  laying- 
out  of  Victoria-square,  and  also  in  the  improve- 
ment of  City-square.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  firtt  essentiil  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  square  on  its  southern  side, 
the  present  area  being  totally  inadequate.  In 
regard  to  City-square,  the  president  formed  one 
of  a  deputation  from  the  Society  to  the  improve- 
ments committee,  and  asked  that  a  new  frontage 
line  at  the  south-west  corner  between  Wellington- 
street  and  (riuebec-street  should  be  adopted,  and 
also  that  the  building  to  be  erected  on  the  vacant 
ground  should  harmonise,  and  as  far  as  possible 
correspond  in  outline  and  skyline  with  the 
Standard  Assurance  buildings.  It  was  satis- 
factory to  record  that  these  suggestions  had  been 
adopted.  The  council  expressed  their  gratitude 
for  the  valuable  collection  of  architectural  works 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Mr.  E. 
Birchall,  and  notified  that  steps  were  being  taken 
to  deposit  the  Society's  library  with  the  City 
Library  authorities  for  better  security  and  super- 
vision. The  report  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  G.  r.  Bowman,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Oglesby.  Mr.  \V.  H.  Thorp  (hon.  treasurer)  read 
the  statement  of  accounts,  which  showed  a  balance 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of 
£95  5s.  2d.,  as  compared- with  £96  83.  id.  the 
previous  year.  The  balance-sheet  was  adopted 
on  the  motion  of  5Ir.  H.  Perkiu. 

TicE  Rov,\L  Institute  oi'  the  Akchitects  ot' 
Ireland. — A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  ot  Ireland 
was   held   at    20,    Lincoln-place,    on   Thursday, 


Nov.  G,  at  4  o'clockp.m,  Mr.  U.  C.  Ashlin,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Also  present,  Messrs.  J.  Kelly 
Freeman,  R.  Caulfield  Orpen,  C.  A.  Owen, 
Joseph  A.  Geoghegan,  J.  Charles  Wilmot,  James 
H.  Webb,  J.  Rawson  Carroll,  Edwin  Bradbury,  J 
W.  Kaye  Parry,  Geo.  P.  Sheridan,  and  W.  M. 
Mitchell.  The  ballot  papers  for  the  election  of 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Honorary  Treasurer  were 
examined,  and  the  President  announced  that  Mr. 
R.  Caulfield  Orpen  had  been  elected  Honorary 
Secretar)'  and  Mr.  Charles  Ashworth  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  Institute  for  the  ensuing  three 
years.  Mr.  J.  Rawson  Carroll  moved  and  Mr. 
William  Mitchell  seconded  the  following  resolu- 
tion,  which  was  carried  unanimously :  "  That  the 
Institute  at  its  general  meeting  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  on  record  its  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  indefatigable  energy  and  tactful  skill  which 
Mr.  Kaye  Parry  has  displayed  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  during  his  term 
of  office."  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  out- 
going Honorary  Treasurer,  Jlr.  C.  A.  Owen,  was 
moved  by  Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry,  seconded  by  Mr, 
R.  Caulfield  Orpen,  and  carried  unanimously. 


CHIPS. 

Among    the    Birthday   honours    announced    on  j 
Monday  is  a  knighthood  for  Mr.  Charles  Holroyd, 
Keeper  of  the  I'ate   Gallery,   and  a   well-known  i 
etcher  and  water-colour  artist:    Col.   Dunlau  A.  1 
Johnston,  K.E.,  director-general  of  the  Ordnance  \ 
Survey,  receives  a  Companionship  of  the  Bath ;  and 
Mr.  Louis  Philippe  He  bert,  a  Canadian  artist  and  ! 
sculptor,  receives  a  C.M.G.    The  Imperial  Service  | 
Order   is    conferred    on    Mr.    Cecil    Wat    Darby, 
engineer-in-chief  for  Public  Works,   New   South 
Wales;  and  on  Mr.  David  Ewart,  chief  architect  to  ] 
a  Canadian  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Hans  Beham's  famous  fountain  at  Nuremberg, 
originally  erected  between  13S5  and  139G,  has  just 
been  umiergoing  restoration,  and  is  now  resplendent 
in  gilding,  red  and  blue  paint.    A  great  part  of  the  fl 
work  has  been  to  obliterate  the  alterations  made  j 
in  15S7  and  in  1S21.     Thd  four  lions  at  the  angles  | 
have  been  removed,  to  be  replaced  by  statues  of  the 
Four  Evangelists. 

The  war  memorial  erected  in  Chester-le-Street 
cemetery    by    public  subscription  was  unveiled  on  i 
Friday  by  Lord  Chesham.    The  monument  is  in  the 
form  of  an  obelisk  standing  15it.  9in.  high,  audi 
of  Shap  Fell  granite  throughout.     Ou   three  ot  the 
four  sides  the  name  of  some  principal  scene  of  action  ] 
in  the  late  war  is  cut  in  relief  round  the  base  of  the  j 
pedestal.    The  fourth  side  contains  the  name  South 
Africa. 

The  new  All  Saints'  Church  at  Elland,  near  Leeds,  | 
was  dedicated  on  Friday.    The  church  has  not  yet  j 
assumed  the  dimensions  of  the  original    scheme,  ■ 
which  was  to  cost  ±15,000.     The  building  has  been 
erected  on  a  site  given  by  Lord  Savile,  and  consists 
of  the  eastern  section    of    the  church,   including 
chancol,    transept,    morning  chapel,  and    bays    of 
nave.    This  portion  seats  450  worshippers,  has  cost 
£11,500,  and  is  Early  English  in  style.    The  roof  | 
is  waggon-vaulted. 

The    Great    Western    Railway    Company   have  \ 
decided  to  erect  at  Westbury  Station  an  engine- 
shed,  giving  accommodation  for  forty  locomotives,  , 
to  serve  the  new  line  from  London  to  the  West,  on 
completion  of  the  Castle  Cary-Langport  branch, 
which  is  now  under  construction. 

A  new  school  which  has  recently  been  erected  }n  <M 
the    London    School    Board    in    Kingsgate-roaci, 
Hampstead,  at  a  cost  ot  over  £17,700,  and  whioh 
provides  accommodation  for  452  boys  and  girls,  was 
opened  on  Monday. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at  Broad- 
heath,  in  the  parish  ot  Hallow,  near  Worcester,  wss  '■ 
laid  on  Friday.     The  building  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  C.  Ford  Whitcombe,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
£3,050.    Towards  this  sum  £:,500  has  already  been 
raised.    The  church  will  consist  of  a  nave,  chancel,  1 
western  tower,  and  an   ambulatory  on   the   south  \ 
side,  which  will  afford  means  for  extension.    Seating  , 
accommodation  will  be  afforded  for  210  people. 

At  a  meeting  of  St.  Annes-on-Sea  Urban  District 
Council  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  the  Prae 
Libraries  Act.  St.  Annes,  it  was  stated,  hss 
prospered  more  than  any  other  town  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  at  no  distant  date  there  will  be  a 
museum  and  a  technical  school.  The  council  are  •_ 
promoting  a  competition  among  local  architects  for  ™ 
the  best  design  for  the  Carnegie  Library,  the  inclusiTB  j 
cost  ot  which  is  not  to  exceed  £3,500. 

A  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Perkins,  '• 
J.P.,  was  dedicated  on  Sunday  at  St.  Peters 
Church,  Southampton.  The  memorial,  which  is 
the  gift  of  Lady  Perkins,  consists  ot  carved  oak 
choir-stalls,  executed  by  Messrs.  Sinclair  and 
Clements,  of  Oxford-circus,  London. 
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Bristol. — A  branch  police  and  fire-station  is 
being  erected  for  the  Bristol  Corporation  at 
Qorfield,  oa  a  piece  of  ground  formerly  used  as 
nursery  at  the  corner  of  North-road  and 
3omerville-road.  The  station  will  have  a  Classic 
front  of  Catty  brook  bricks  and  freestone  dressings. 
On  the  ground  Hoor  will  be  the  inspector's  office, 
Jfcj    md  in    the    reir    the    charge   room.     The  cell 


lit 


accommodation  will  be  for  one  female  and  three 
msiles.  Towards  the  corner  are  the  fire-station 
and  engine-house,  and  adjoining  are  a  two-stall 
btable,  a  fodder  store,  and  general  store.  Quirters 
are  provided  over  the  poHce  and  fire-station  for 
'l:  one  married  and  one  single  policeman.  The 
buildings  will  be  warxed  by  a  low  pressure  hot- 
water  system.  The  contract  for  building  has 
been  let  to  llesars.  R.  Wilkins  and  Son,  of  Bristol, 
at  £4,437. 

Ranworth,  NoKioLK. — The  nave  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Helen  Ranworth,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday  in  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
after  having  been  closed  for  repair  for  about  four 
years.  A  new  roof  has  been  erected  over  the 
nave,  and  the  tower  and  walls  mide  structurally 
sound,  while  the  famous  screen  has  been  repaired. 
The  old  pulpit  has  been  restored,  and  the  ancient 
benches  replaced  with  an  oak  block  floor  beneath 
them.  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwai'e,  F.S.A.,  was  the 
jitii  architect,  and  Messrs.  Cornish  and  Gaymer,  of 
North  Walsham.  were  the  builders.  The  total 
outlay  has  been  £3,100. 
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Emkleton. — At  the  Northumberland  village  of 
Embletcn,  last  week,  the  new  club-rooms  and 
village  hall,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Mandell  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,  were 
formally  opened.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
local  basalt  "  whinstone,"  with  Accrington  red 
brick  facings  and  rough-cast  gables.  The  west 
portion  of  the  structure  provides  for  separate 
clubs  for  men  and  women,  haring  billiard-room, 
reading-rooms,  library,  and  four  rooms  upstairs 
for  caretaker.  On  the  east  of  the  club  rooms  is 
the  large  hall,  65ft.  by  27ft.,  with  stage  15ft.  by 
27ft.,  under  which  is  a  store  for  tables  and  stage 
apparatus.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Elliot  Bros.,  contractors,  Preston,  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Wightman  Douglas,  archi- 
tect, Alnwick  and  Newcastle,  whose  designs  were 
selected  in  competition. 

j  Edgbaston. — The  new  reredos  which  has  been 
ierected  at  a  cost  of  over  £700  in  St.  George's 
IChurch  was  recently  dedicated.  The  reredos, 
which  is  of  oak,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  chancel  below  the  window,  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  the  centre  being  higher  than  the 
sides.  The  top  is  20ft.  above  the  altar  steps 
There  are  a  number  of  niches  with  canopies,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  in  due  time  be  filled 
with  figures.  In  the  centre  niche  has  been  placed 
la  carved  figure  of  our  Lord  in  the  act  of  blessing. 
The  side  niches  and  canopies  will  contain  figures 
of  the  four  evangelists,  two  of  which  have  already 
been  given.  The  lower  portion  of  the  reredos  is 
m'led  in  with  tracery  in  panels,  whUe  a  moulding 
about  a  foot  wide,  decorated  with  shields  and  vine 
leives,  runs  on  the  two  sides  and  top  of  the  centre 
portion.  The  reredos  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Bridge- 
man,  of  Lichfield,  who  has  executed  all  the  other 
carving  in  the  church,  and  is  from  designs  by 
|Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  architect,  of  Birmingham. 

_  London-  County  Council. — At  Tuesday's  meet- 
ling  of  this  body,  approval  was  given,  aftei  some 
idiecussion,  to  a  report  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
■mi'tee  to  purchase  sites  in  Queen  Victoria-street 
land  Cannon-street,  on  which  to  erect  a  station  in 
■substitution  of  the  present  station  in  Watling- 
Istreet,  and  also  to  build  new  fire  stations  at 
■  Knightsbridge  and  Shooter's  Hill.  The  Main 
IDrainage  Committee  recommended  that  the  ex- 
Ipenditure  of  £291,000  should  be  sanctioned  in 
■respect  to  the  construction  of  a  second  section  of 
■the  proposed  new  sewers  between  the  Crossness 
■outfa'l  and  the  Plumstead  railway  station,  and 
■that  the  work  should  be  carried  out  without  the 
lintervention  of  a  contractor,  and  that  the  draw- 
lings,  specifications,  and  estimate  should  be  re- 
I'wred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 
■After  the  rejection  of  an  amendment  to  refer  the 
■matter  back  to  the  committee  with  a  view  of 
■inviting  tenders  for  the  work,  the  recommenda- 
|Uon  was  adopted.  The  Parks  Committee  reported 
■**'at  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the 
quisition  of  the  various  properties  required  for 
"    Hainault    Forest  scheme.      Mr.  E.  North 


Buxton  had  been  actively  employed  on  the  work 
of  reafforcsting  the  farmed  land,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  very  apparent  by  the  time  the 
land  is  thrown  open  for  public  use.  It  was  agreed 
to  lend  the  Westminster  City  Council  £63,000  for 
the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings  at 
Regency-street,  to  be  repaid  in  sixty  years. 

Liverpool  Cathedral. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 
scheme,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  George  Bradbury  (con- 
sulting surveyor)  reported  that  the  demolition  of 
houses  on  St.  James's  Mount  had  been  begun 
preparatory  to  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
the  cathedral.  The  committee  decided  to  proceed, 
in  the  first  instance,  with  the  main  fabric  of  the 
building,  including  the  choir  and  the  cross  of  the 
trunsepts.  This  part  of  the  building  will  accom- 
modate a  congregation  of  3,500,  and  the  cost  will 
approximate  to  £240,000.  It  was  further  an- 
nounced that  the  superficial  area  to  be  occupied 
by  the  cathedral  when  completed  will  exceed  that 
of  any  simikr  building  in  Great  Britain.  Since 
the  meeting.  Earl  Derby,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  received  a  le'.ter  from  Lord 
Knollys,  intimating  that  the  King  recognises  the 
importance  ot  the  work  of  building  a  cathedral 
for  the  diocese  ot  Liverpool,  and  that  it  will 
afford  his  Majesty  much  pleasure  to  give  every 
consideration  to  the  request  which  had  been  made 
to  him  that  he  should  lay  the  foundation-stone 
early  n^xt  year, 

Newcastle-on-Tvse.— A  visit  of  inspection 
was  paid  on  Friday  to  the  new  infirmary  buildings 
in  course  of  erection  on  the  Leazes  by  the  building 
committee  and  subscribers,  who  were  conducted 
over  the  works  by  Mr.  Henry  Cockrell,  the  clerk 
of  works.  The  new  infirmary,  which  occuj.ies  a 
site  of  ten  acres,  given  by  the  corporation,  will 
provide  accommodation  for  420  patients,  as  com- 
pared with  270  in  the  existing  institution.  The 
buildings  are  on  the  pavilion  system,  designed  by 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams,  of  London,  and  Mr  W. 
Lister  Newcombe,  of  Newcastle.  All  the  pavilions 
and  the  other  buildings  are  parallel,  and  they 
occupy  almost  every  yard  of  the  site,  running 
close  to  the  boundary-walls.  The  nurses'  home 
faces  the  Jubilee  gates  at  the  Leazes  Park. 
Immediately  behind  it  is  one  short  pavilion,  and 
then  behind  that  are  two  pavilions  in  one  long 
block.  Behind  that  comes  the  administrative 
block,  facing  the  Spital  Tongues-road,  and  at 
the  rear  of  that  are  two  short  pavilions.  Another 
block  contains  two  pavilions,  and,  skirting  the 
roadway,  is  the  last  long  block,  comprising  out- 
patients' department,  children's  wards,  and  boiler 
house.  The  accessory  buildings  include  mortuary, 
laundry,  and  lodges.  A  main  corridor  runs  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  giving  access 
to  each  ward.  The  surgical  wards  are  all  placed 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  the  operating-theatres 
are,  and  the  medical  wards  are  on  the  upper  floor, 
all  the  pavilions  being  of  two  stories,  except  that 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  slope,  where  three  stories 
have  been  built.  The  nurses'  home  has  been 
accelerated,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
June  next.  It  is  of  freestone  and  red  brick,  and 
contains  105  bedrooms,  besides  sitting-rooms  and 
other  apartments.  The  home  will  be  joined  to 
the  pavilion  behind  it  (No.  3)  by  a  conservatory. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. — The  Governors 
of  .St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  at  a  court  h<-ld  on 
Thursday  in  last  week,  finally  decided  to  rebuild 
the  hospital  on  its  present  site,  with  certain 
extensions.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  the  general 
scheme  of  rebuilding,  provision  be  made  for 
additional  operating  theatres  ;  new  casualty  and 
out-patient  departments ;  new  nurses'  home  ;  new 
quarters  for  the  resident  medical  and  surgical 
staff ;  an  isolation  block  and  other  new  ward 
b'ocks  to  supply  the  place  of  those  to  be 
demolished  ;  new  mortuary,  post-mortem  rooms, 
and  pathological  department ;  internal  structural 
rearrangement  of  the  eas^  west,  and  south  wings 
of  the  hospital.  The  house  committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  are  requested  to 
determine,  after  consultation  with  the  medical 
staff,  by  which  of  the  several  plans  submitted  by 
the  architects,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
from  time  to  time  appear  desirable,  provision  for 
the  foregoing  purposes  can  best  be  secured. 

Sandiway. — The  new  church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  was  opened  last  week  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  Completed  save  for  the 
erection  ot  the  spire  on  the  tower,  the 
church  consists  in  plan  of  nave,  north  porch, 
chancel,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry  on  the 
south  side.  The  whole  is  built  of  mottled  red 
sandstone  from  the  Five  Crosses  quarries  near 


Frodsham.  The  interior  is  of  chiselled  stone ; 
the  roofs  and  ceiling  and  the  chancel  are  executed 
in  oak.  The  nave  and  chancel  fittings  are  in 
brown  a'h  ;  the  organ-case  and  fittings  in  the 
sacrarium  are  of  oak,  the  former  being  carved, 
and  the  front  is  embellished  with  sculptured 
angels  holding  a  deep  scroll.  The  floor  of  the 
sacrarium  is  of  vari-coloured  marbles,  sedilia  and 
credence  being  provided  on  the  south  side.  The 
altar  rails  are  of  wrought  iron  capped  with  oak 
rail.  The  frontals  of  the  altar  and  the  dorsal  are 
of  needlework.  The  west  window  of  three  lights 
is  filled  with  painted  glass,  the  subjects  being 
"Faith,"  "Hope,"  and  "Charity."  The  east 
window,  and  also  two  windows  in  the  west  end, 
and  one  in  the  tower  over  the  font,  are  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  latter  represents  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  by  St.  John.  The  church  is  heated 
by  hot  water,  and  the  lighting  is  by  acetylene 
gas.  The  exterior  roof  is  covered  by  small  West- 
morland green  slates,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  sculptured  niche  with  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church,  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
Messrs.  Beckett  and  Co.  were  the  contractors, 
and  the  masonry  was  by  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of 
Frodsham  ;  the  chancel  and  other  fittings  by 
Messrs.  \V.  and  F.  Brown  and  Co.,  of  Chester, 
and  the  organ-case  by  Mr.  H.  F.  "Thomas,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  Douglas,  ot  Chester.  The 
nave,  porch,  and  vestry  have  been  erected  at  the 
cost  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  chancel,  with 
tower,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  also  gave  the  site  on 
which  the  church  is  built. 


CHIPS. 

A  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Titus  Silt,  Bart. , 
was  unveiled  in  Saltaire  Park  on  Friday.  The 
statue  has  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  ot  the  birth  of  the  late 
baronet,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
ot  Saltaire  Mills.  Mr.  F.  Derwent  Wood,  ot 
Chelsea,  was  intrusted  with  the  commission  for  the 
statue,  which  is  9tt.  6in.  in  height,  and  stands  upon 
a  pedestal  12tt.  high. 

The  chancel  and  two  bays  of  the  nave  of  the  new 
church  ot  St.  Thomas,  Badford-Leigh,  Lines.,  were 
opened  last  week.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  previous 
church.  The  cost  of  the  portion  already  built, 
exclusive  of  furnishing,  has  been  about  £7,300. 

The  Lancashire  County  Council  on  Thursday  in 
last  week,  after  considerable  discussion,  sanctioned 
an  application  for  powers  to  secure  property  near 
the  present  office*  at  Preston  with  a  view  to  the 
building  on  the  site  thus  enlarged  of  new  premises 
for  the  transaction  of  county  business.  The  scheme, 
which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of 
about  £100,000,  will  be  further  considered  before 
definite  steps  are  taken. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  a  Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  into  the  Sittingbourne  Urban 
Council's  request  for  sanction  of  a  loan  ot  £6,000  to 
purchase  the  Milton  Council's  interest  in  the  water- 
works at  Keycol  Hill,  was  held  at  the  town-halt, 
Sittingbourne,  by  Col.  A.  J.  Hepper,  B.E.,  Local 
GoTemment  Board  inspector, 

A  portrait  ot  the  late  Duke  ot  Westminster  was 
unveiled  on  Saturday  in  the  town-hall,  Chester. 
The  picture  is  a  reproduction  by  Mr.  Hanson 
Walker,  ot  London,  ot  the  portrait  by  Millais  repre- 
senting the  late  Duke  in  hunting  costume. 

The  death  occurred  last  week  ot  the  artist  in 
stained  glass,  Mr.  Y.  Ostrehan,  who  carried  out 
many  important  works,  including  a  window  to  the 
memory  ot  Sir  Thomas  More  erected  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Richards,  K.C,  M.P.,  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 

The  Leeds  City  Council  approved  on  Monday  the 
the  purchase  from  Mr.  W .  Gervase  Beckett  ot  the 
model  lodging-house  at  the  junction  ot  Dyer-street 
and  Millgarth-street  for  £16,500.  The  property 
is  required  in  connection  with  the  Quarry  Hill 
unhealthy  area  scheme. 

The  Hudson  River  Tunnel  from  Hoboken  to 
Morton  -street,  Manhattan,  has  reached  the  pier- 
line  with  the  northerly  shield,  and  the  remaining 
SOOtt.  under  the  island  to  the  New  York  shaft  wiU 
doubtless  be  completed  early  next  year.  The 
southerly  tunnel  is  not  so  far  advanced,  and  cannot 
be  finished  until  1905. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  and  Sons,  church  clock  manu- 
facturers, Leeds,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have 
received  instructions  from  the  memorial  clock  com- 
mittee to  erect  a  Cambridge  quarter-chime  clock  at 
the  KiUamarsh  Pariah  Church,  Derbyshire,  before 
the  close  ot  the  year.  They  have  j  ust  completed  a 
new  clock  with  two  dials  at  Netley  Hall,  Shrews- 
bury, for  Colonel  Hope  Edwards,  J.P.,  and  are  now 
erecting  church  clock  at  Newcastle-on-Tyoe  tor  the 
corporation — got  in  competition.  All  the  above  are 
from  Lord  Grimthorpe's  plans,  for  whom  Messrs. 
Potts  have  made  clocks  for  over  half  a  century. 
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TO    OOBRESPONDENTS. 

£*We  do  not  hold  onrselTes  responaible  for  the  opinions  oi 
car  correspondents.  All  communicationa  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.  ] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
Bhouldbe  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Building 
Nkwb,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand. 
W.C.,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thb  STBAsn  Newspapeb  Compast,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address  :— *'  Timeserver,  London.*' 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of   Vol.  LXXXin.  are  now  ready,  and 

•  should   be   ordeted  early   (price    128.  each,    by    post 

128.  lOd.),  as  only  a  Hmited  number  are  done  up.    A 

few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 

XLIX.,  T.TTT..  LXI.,  LXn.,  LXTV..  LXV..  LXVT., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvm.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  lxxh;,  lxxttt., 

LXXIV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI..  LXXVH..  LXXIX., 
LXXX.,  LXSXI.,  and  LXXXn.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  aU  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  nuBibers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Building  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  23.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TERMS  OF  subscription. 
One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6a.  Od.  (or  6dola.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  63.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  63.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  Uie  minimum  diarge  being  5a.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneoas  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  43.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted"  and  "Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shillis'o  fob  TwExTy-FOUB  "Wobds, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  AU  Situation 
AdvertisKiTients  must  be  prepaid. 

•»•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alteiutions  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Architects  are  requested  to  abstain  from  com- 
peting unless  they  receive  a  further  communi- 
cation to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  have  been 
satisfactorily  revised. — I  am,  kc.^ 

Hexuy  a.  8avl,  Hon.  Sec. 

10,  Gray's  Inn-equare,  London,  AV.C,  Nov.  9. 

XTNSriTABLE   MORTAR   FOR   METAL 
LATHING. 

Sir, — Seeing  how  many  patents  there  are  for 
metal  substitutes  for  lathing,  it  may  be  useful  to 
your  readers  to  have  a  note  of  an  experience  of 
mine  in  the  use  of  one  of  these  substitutes — 
namely,  expanded  metal,  I  was  induced  to  use 
expanded  metal,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation, 
on  the  lower  surface  of  an  iron  and  concrete  floor, 
with  the  object  of  forming  a  key  for  a  thick 
coating  of  ordinary  lime-plaster,  which  was 
supposed  to  protect  the  floor  from  fire  to  a  great 
extent.  The  expanded  metal  was  entirely  im- 
bedded either  in  the  cement-concrete  or  the 
plaster,  and  nowhere  exposed  to  the  air.  After 
about  eight  years  the  ceilings  are  falling,  the 
expanded  metal  having  completely  perished  by 
rust.  I  am  advised  by  an  analytical  chemist  of 
great  experience  that  this  is  due  to  the  plasterer's 
mortar,  wh'ch  was  composed  of  white  lime  and 
ground  engine -clinkers — the  ordinary  materials 
here  for  "rough  stuff."  It  is  clearly  necessary 
to  be  very  cautious  what  the  iogredients  a^re  of 
the  mortar  or  plaster  which  is  used  with  these 
metal  lathings.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  ex- 
panded metal  w  as  any  less  suitable  for  its 
purpose  than  any  of  the  other  forms  of  these 
lathings. — I  am,  »tc.,  L.  W.  ;^L  Coukett. 

Castle- street,  Cardiff,  Nov.  -'>. 


Received.— M.  H.  D.— N.  P.  W.— R.  S.  and  Son.— J.  G 
8.  E.  (Bristol)  .—H.  B.  P.— L.  A. 

Kalamozoo. — If  we  understand  your  question  right, 
owner  of  fence  may  serve  notice  to  No.  2  to  observe  his 
boundary.  He  had  better  do  this  before  moving  the 
fence.  Instead  of  the  sketch  of  fence  you  send,  a  plan 
would  have  been  more  useful. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

F.  H.  RoTiissoN.  (We  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be 
any  difficulty  in  getting  the  plans  of  Solicitor's  House 
on  the  sheet  to  \Xh  scale ;  but  if  this  really  is  the  case, 
you  can  use  '/leth  scale  for  the  plans.  The  larger  scale 
is  desirable.) 


CflUtSpOUtltttCt 


POLICE  AXD  FIRE  STATIUXS,  NEW 
WINDSOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcildino  News. 

SiK, — The  Competition  Reform  Society  Com- 
mittee disapproves  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
the  above,  but  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  revision 
of  the  same. 

Reasons  :  No  professional  assessor  ;  elevations 
only  required.  The  Corporation  reserve  the 
right  of  erecting  the  building  without  further 
payment  to  the  successful  competitor  than  the 
premium  of  £25  ;  premiums  iosuflicient. 


$ttteit0mmutticati0n. 


QVJESTIOXS. 

[12022.]— Worms  in  Furniture.— Can  any  reader 
inform  me  how  to  destroy  worms  in  furniture,  and  how 
to  make  it  secure  against  further  attacks  ?— Cu.^iRS. 


EEPLIES. 

[12(^9.] — Scarceiaent-  —  Vou  cannot  claim  more 
ground  than  that  indicated  hy  the  figured  dimensions, 
although  your  scarcements  project  beyond.  In  the 
absence  of  due  provision  in  the  leu  charter  the  scarce- 
ments  should  not  have  projected  beyond  the  boundary, 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  actually  do.  you  have  no 
claim  to  the  ground  they  occupy. — D.  Forf.es  Ssiitii, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Kurkcaldy. 

[12019.]  -Scarcement.— If  you  write  the  Secretary, 
Surveyors'  Institution.  12.  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  he  would  suggest  good  local  man  who 
could  advise  you. — Regen-t*s  Park. 

[12019.; —  Scarcement.  — The  sizes  given  in  the 
description  of  the  piece  of  ground  in  the  body  of  the  Feu- 
charter,  or— in  the  absence  of  such  description— the 
figures  on  the  plan,  rule  the  whole  matter,  and  apply  to 
what  is  underground  as  well  as  above  the  surface.  Any- 
thing outside  the  lines  of  boundary  as  laid  down  is  an 
encroachment,  whether  it  is  by  way  of  scarcement  under- 
ground or  by  projecting  rbond  above.  Even  the  pro- 
jection of  a  chimney  cope  or  a  window-sill  over  the 
boundary  line  can  be  objected  to.  — Si'"T. 

[12021.]  —  Temporary  Building'.  —  Landlord  is 
likely  to  claim  all  put  into  his  land,  but.  as  I  presume, 
not  that  resting  thereon.  Look  out  half  a  dozen  names 
in  Kelly's  Directory  of  portable  house  builders.  There 
are  inany  special  linings  for  inside  of  walls  and  ceilings, 
or  outside  for  roofs,  such  as  Uralite.  A  good  insulating 
material  is  .silicate  cotton.  There  are  also  several  roofing 
materials,  felta.  &c.,  in  weekly  building  papers  or  in 
Kelly's  worth  inquiring  about.  Notice  to  local  district 
surveyors,  of  course.- Keoent's  Pabic. 


The  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  consecrated  at  Waltham- 
stow,  on  Saturday,  the  Church  of  St.  Barnabas, 
which  has  been  buUt  at  the  entire  cost— some 
£20,000— of  Mr.  Richard  Foster,  of  Chislehurst, 
Kent.  The  church  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
relief  work.  It  takes  the  place  of  a  temporary  iron 
strusture. 

Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  visited 
Limehouse  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Limehouse  Church  Insti- 
tute. The  new  institute  is  estimattd  to  cost  £7,000, 
towards  which  £.5,722  is  promised.  The  building 
will  contain  billiard-rooms,  clubrooms,  gymnasium, 
kitchen,  a  hall  to  accommodate  400  people,  ..tc, 
with  electric  light  throughout.  The  .architect  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  White. 

A  statue  of  the  Redeemer,  about  17ft.  in  height, 
sent  from  Denmark,  has  been  erected  on  the  right 
side  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Royal  Mausoleum, 
Frogmore,  by  order  of  Queen  Alexandra,  in  memory 
of  Queen  A'ictoria,  "  the  best  of  mothers-in-law." 

A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
William  Henry  Waterman,  of  Cullumstreet,  Fen- 
church-street,  E.G.,  architect. 


LEQAI.  INTELLIOBNCS. 

HOLBOEX     AND     STEAXD     IjIPEOVEJIESTS.  —  Es- 
PAETE    THE     TeUSTEES    OF     St.     GiLES'     ChEISTIAH 

Mission  of  Little  Wild-steeet,  London. — In 
the  Chancery  Division  on  Saturday,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Joyce,  the  petitioner  asked  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  to  £3,86-3  being  invested,  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £7,000  laid  out  in  erecting  a  chapel  and 
buildings  in  substitution  for  the  chapel  taken  by 
the  County  Council  for  the  Holbom  to  Strand 
Improvements.  The  old  chapel  was  leased  to  the 
Trustees  in  1639  at  a  peppercorn  rent,  and  com- 
pensation for  taking  it  had  been  paid  to  the  amount 
of  £11,623  10s.  The  seventeen  present  Trustees 
agreed  with  the  Council  to  purchase  from  them  a 
contiguous  site  for  £3,86.5  on  which  to  erect  new 
buildings,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Court  was  asked 
for  dealing  with  this  sum  by  investment,  and  for 
£7,000  to  be  expended  on  erecting  a  new  chapeL 
(The  new  building  wUl  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Great  Wild- street  and  Wild- court,  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  Ernest  Euntz  and  Co.,  and  was  illustrated 
by  plan  and  perspective  in  our  issue  of  April  17  last.) 
Mr.  Justice  Joyce  granted  the  petition  with  liberty 
to  apply  as  to  the  balance. 

Is  AN  Open  Channel  a  Sewee  ':  —  Wilkin-sos 
v.  The  Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  Rtteal  Dis- 
TEICT  Council.  —  In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on 
Saturday,  Lords  Justices  Williams,  Romer,  and  Stir- 
ling gave  judgment  in  the  appeal  by  the  defendants 
against  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore's.  The 
action  was  tried  at  the  spring  assizes  at  Cardiff  in 
March  last.  The  plaintiff  claimed  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  fiom  permitting  any  fo<il  or 
noxious  matter  to  remain  in  a  surface-drain  at  the 
side  of  MiUbrook-road,  in  Dinas  Powis,  within  the 
defendants'  district.  The  plaintiff  also  claimed 
damages  on  the  ground  that  foul  matter  in  the 
channel  had  caused  the  illness  of  his  chUd.  The 
main  question  in  the  case  was  whether  the  channel 
was  a  "sewer"  within  the  definition  contained  in 
section  4  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1S7-5.  If  it  were 
a  "  sewer,"  the  defendants  were  by  section  19  of  the 
Act  bound  to  cleanse  it.  The  channel  wis  an  open 
one,  carrying  off  surface  water  from  the  road,  and 
in  the  channel  were  gratings  or  gullies  to  carry  the 
water  into  a  deeper  underground  drain.  The 
channel  also  carried  off  water  from  the  roofs  of 
some  of  the  houses  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  from 
the  curtilages  of  those  houses  by  means  of  pipes 
connected  with  the  channel.  Some  sewage  matter 
had  found  its  way  into  the  channel,  but  not. 
through  any  fault  of  the  plaintiff,  who  occupied- 
one  of  the  houses  ;  it  came  from  another  honse. 
Section  4  of  the  Act  provides  that:  "'Drain' 
means  any  drain  of  and  used  for  the  drainage  of  one 
building  only,  or  premises  within  the  same  curtilage,, 
and  made  meiely  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
therefrom  with  a  cesspool  or  other  Uke  receptacle 
for  drainage,  or  with  a  sewer  into  which  the  drain- 
age of  two  or  more  buildings  or  premises  occupied 
by  different  persons  is  conveyed.  '  Sewer  '  includes 
sewers  and  drains  of  every  description,  except  drains 
to  which  the  word  '  drain  '  interpreted  as  aforesaid 
applied,  and  except  drains  vested  in  or  under  the 
control  of  any  authority  having  the  management  of 
roads  and  not  being  a  local  authority  under  this 
Act."  By  section  19 :  "  Every  local  authority  shall 
cause  the  sewers  belonging  to  them  to  be  constructed, 
covered,  ventilated,  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  & 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  and  to  be  properly 
cleansed  and  emptied."  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  held 
that  the  channel  was  a  "sewer"  within  section  i, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendants  to 
cleanse  it.  And  he  granted  an  injunction,  and 
gave  the  plaintiff  £30  damages.  The  defendants 
appealed.  The  Court  now  dismissed  the  appeal. 
Lord  Justice  Yaughan  Williams  was  of  opinion 
that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  must 
be  afdrmed.  There  was  no  ground  for  differing 
either  from  his  finding  of  the  facts,  or  from  the 
the  law  as  he  had  applied  it.  What  were  the  facts? 
The  rain-water  from  the  roofs  of  several  houses, 
and  the  surface-water  from  the  ground  in  thay 
curtilages  drained  into  this  space  or  channel  at  tap 
side  of  the  road.  It  followed  that  this  channel,  it 
it  did  in  fact  constitute  a  "  drain."  was  not  witl^ 
the  definition  of  a  "  drain  "  in  section  4.  Then  the  ^ 
definition  of  "sewer"  included  "drains  of  eveg 
description,"  except  certain  specific  drains,  one  of  ^ 
which  was  a  "  drain  "  as  previously  defined.  It  vrta  .J 
quite  plam  that  this  channef  was  a  drain  of  some  sort,  » 
and  it  was  not  within  the  exceptions  in  the  defini-- 
tion  of  "sewer."  This  being  so,  the  only  re- 
maining question  was  whether  this  portion  of  Oi» 
highway  over  which  the  surface-water  ran  was 
within  the  words  "  drains  of  every  description'  in 
the  definition  of  "sewer"  in  section  4.  It  was 
contended  that  it  was  not,  because  it  was  difficult  to 
define  its  lateral  extension— that  there  was  no 
edge  separating  it  from  the  highway.  This  did  not 
make  any  difference.  The  Court  must  have  regard  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  channel  was  made.  It  W 
made  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  water  from  the 
surface  of  the  road,  that  the  water  might  be  held  ma 
confined  space  until  it  reached  the  grating  whicn 
was  to  carry  it  away.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
appeared  plain  that  the  channel  came  within  vat 
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words  "  drains  of  every  description."  It  carried  oil 
the  water  from  the  road,  and  also  from  some  of  the 
houses.  His  Lordship  only  decided  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  learned  Judge  was  right  in  holding 
thSt  this  channel  was  a  "aewer"  which  the  local 
authority  were  bound  to  keep  in  proper  order.  He 
did  not  decide  that  an  agricultural  drain  carrying 
off  water  from  several  separate  premises  would 
necessarily  be  a  "  sewer  "  which  the  local  authority 
were  bound  to  keep  in  order.  It  was  said  that  it 
had  been  decided  that  a  drain  might  be  a  "  sewer  " 
for  some  purposes  and  not  for  others.  If  that  was 
the  effect  of  the  decision  in  "  Kinson  Pottery  Co.  v. 
Poole  Corporation  "  (1S99),  his  Lordship  could  not 
agree  with  it.  But  he  did  not  think  it  decided 
anything  of  the  sort ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for  that 
decision  to  do  so.  Lord  Justice  Romer  and  Lord 
Justice  Stirlmg  delivered  judgment  to  the  same 
eifect. 

A  HErwoOD  Aebiteation  Award. — Mr.  Robert 
Evans,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.I.,  Eldon  Chambers, 
Nottingham,  has  issued  his  award  in  the  claim  of 
Earl  Wilton  against  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Co.  for  compensation  for  lands  com- 
pulsorify  acquired  at  Broadfield,  Heywood — viz., 
la.  2r.  18p.  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway,  and 
2a.  3r.  27p.  on  the  south  side.  The  total  amount 
of  the  claim  was,  approximately,  £1,500.  The 
witnesses  for  the  claimant  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Elwell, 
F.S.I.,  and  Mr.  James  Green,  F.S.I.  (Messrs. 
Weatherall  and  Green).  On  behalf  of  the  company, 
Mr.  H.  Shelmerdine,  T.S.I.,  estate  agent  to  the 
company,  and  Mr.  J.  Sellers,  land  agent.  Bury, 
were  called.  The  arbitrator  has  awarded  the 
claimant  the  sum  of  £947  1 1  ■ 

Estate  Agent's  CoMinssiON.  —  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy  and  a  common  jury,  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division,  heard  on  Tuesday  a  case  in  which  Messrs. 
Giddy  and  Giddy,  house  and  estate  agents,  carrying 
on  business  in  the  West-end,  sought  to  recover 
commission  said  to  be  due  from  Earl  Russell  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  Amberley  Cottage,  Maiden- 
head, to  Mrs.  Atherton,  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Atherton.  The  defendant  admitted  that  Mrs, 
Atherton  was  introduced  by  the  plaintiffs,  but 
denied  that  the  sale  was  the  result  of  such  intro- 
duction. The  property  was  eventually  disposed  of 
for  £1,140,  and  the  jury,  finding  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and  that  defendant  had  promised  them 
double  commission,  assessed  the  damages  at  £140  5s. 

What  is  "  CiiirrENDALE  "  Fuenituke  ?— Mr. 
Justice  Darling  and  a  common  jury,  in  the  King's 
Bench  Division  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  tried  an 
action  brought  by   Von  Ziverigbergk,   a  Swedish 

fentleman,  residing  in  London,  against  Messrs, 
[erbert  and  Co.,  furniture  dealers,  Tottenham 
Court-road,  for  damages  for  alleged  false  repre- 
sentation and  breach  of  warranty  in  respect  to  the 
Bale  of  furniture.  Counsel,  in  opening  the  plain- 
tiff's case,  said  his  client  bought  furniture  from  the 
defendants  to  the  amount  of  between  £400  and  £500, 
and  among  the  articles  he  bought  were  some  de- 
scribed as  "Chippendale"  furniture,  but  were 
really  "  ChippencJale  pattern,"  and  distinctly  in- 
ferior. To  the  plaintiff  the  name  "  Chippendale  " 
carried  the  idea  of  old  furniture.  Certain  other 
articles  were  alleged  to  be  tapestry,  but  they  were 
not  tapestry,  but  were  serge.  Counsel  argued  that 
when  a  person  calls  an  article  "Chippendale"  it 
was  a  warranty  that  it  was  made  by  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale, and  not  merely  furniture  after  the  style  of 
Chippendale.  Counsel  said  his  client  was  told  that 
what  he  was  buying  was  antique  furniture.  The 
defence  to  the  action  was  a  denial  of  false  repre- 
sentation and  a  breach  of  warranty.  The  plain- 
tiff then  gave  evidence,  and  said  he  was  shown 
the  furniture,  which  he  was  told  was  good  old 
second  -  hand  furniture  by  Chippendale,  and 
worth  three  times  the  price  asked.  There  were 
a  sideboard,  a  mantelpiece,  twelve  chairs,  and 
two  armchairs,  and  he  was  asked  £60  for  them, 
which  he  agreed  to  pay.  He  had  paid  defendants 
altogether  £485.  In  cross-examination  plaintiff 
denied  that  what  the  defendants  represented  was 
that  the  furniture  in  question  was  "  in  the  Chippen- 
dale pattern."  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  real  Chippendale  furniture  now, 
and  that  the  pieces  he  bought,  if  genuinely  antique 
.Chippendale,  would  have  been  worth  about  £300. 
Mr.  Leroni,  a  traveller  in  the  furniture  trade,  said 
he  considered  the  furniture  was  of  ordinary  quality, 
and  h{id  been  sold  at  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  more 
than  was  charged  by  ordinary  retail  firms.  In 
cross-examination,  witness  said  the  so-called 
Chippendale  was  a  crude  copy  of  Chippendale. 
Whether  a  reasonable  man  expected  to  get  a 
'Chippendale  suite  for  £(10  in  Tottenham  Court-road 
would  depend  upon  the  statements  made  to  him. 
For  the  defendants  evidence  was  given  that  the 
furniture  suppUed  was  well  worth  the  money  paid 
by  the  plaintiff.  The  term  "  Chippendale  "  was  a 
recognised  term  in  the  trade  to  denote  furniture  of 
that  pattern.  Genuine  old  Chippendale  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain  and  was  very  expensive,  and  the 
defendants  represented  the  furniture  in  question  to 
be  of  the  Chippendale  pattern.  Mr.  Chiswell,  the 
man  who  made  the  "  Chippendale  "  chairs,  said  that 
ho  generally  charged  SOs.  apiece   for  them.     Mr. 


Marler,  a  director  of  Gillow  and  Waring,  of  Sloane- 
street,  said  he  had  valued  the  furniture  in  question, 
which  was  accepted  in  the  trade  as  "  Chippendale  " 
furniture,  at  £100,  a  larger  price  than  the  defendants 
had  charged.  The  price  of  £60  was  a  very  reason- 
able price  for  the  furniture  he  saw.  He  could  not 
understand  how  the  chairs  he  saw  could  be  produced 
at  SOs.  apiece.  In  the  result  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  £50  on  the  claim.  Judgment 
was  given  in  accordance  with  the  finding  of  the 
jury. 

».^ 
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Some  seven  years  ago  the  noble  sum  of 
£100,000  was  handed  over  to  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh,  as  a  bequest  from  Mr.  XTsher,  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  public  hall.  After  heated 
controversies  over  the  choice  of  a  site,  it  has  at 
length  been  determined  to  erect  the  Usher  Hall 
on  the  land  in  Castle-terrace,  now  occupied  by 
the  (Synod  Hall  buildings,  belonging  to  the  late 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
site  has  only  one  good  frontage,  but  that  is  placed 
between  the  parish  council  and  school  board  offices 
on  the  high  ridge  overlooking  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  gardens  in  the  valley,  beyond  which  is 
the  High-street.  It  was  originally  expected  that 
the  building  to  be  erected  on  so  prominent  a  site, 
near  the  centre  of  the  favourite  view  of  Edinburgh, 
would  be  selected  by  competition ;  but  acting 
on  a  recommendation  from  their  Lord  Provost's 
committee,  the  town  council  recently  decided, 
by  32  votes  to  14,  to  intrust  the  work  to  Mr. 
Jlorham,  the  city  superintendent  of  works,  a 
proposal  which  has  aroused  widespread  dissatis- 
faction among  those  concerned  for  the  amenities 
of  the  city.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  decision 
comes  up  for  confirmation  at  the  meeting  of  the 
council  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  a  well- 
attended  and  influential  public  meeting  was  held 
on  Friday  night  in  Dowell's  Rooms,  George- 
street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh 
Citizens'  and  Ratepayers'  Union,  to  urge  on  the 
council  that  competitive  plans  should  be  invited. 
Sir  Colin  G.  Macrae  presided,  and  in  a  stirring 
speech  urged  that  the  talent  and  genius  of  the 
council  could  not  be  evoked  if  important  public 
works  were  intrusted  to  officials.  An  example  of 
what  competition  could  evolve  was  shown  by  the 
Scott  Memorial,  opposite  the  selected  site  for  the 
Usher  Hall,  where  an  obscure  and  little-known 
young  architect  was  successful  out  of  54  com- 
petitors. It  was  stated  that  the  late  Mr.  Usher 
desired  that  a  design  should  be  selected  in  open 
competition.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  strongly  disapproving  of  the  plans  for 
the  Usher  Hall  being  entrusted  to  the  city  archi- 
tect, and  urging  that  the  design  should  be  thrown 
open  to  competition. 

Jilt.  F.  W.  RvcK,  of  Jlaidstone,  the  county 
surveyor,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  members 
of  the  Kent  County  Council  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  D.  Joscelyne's  recent  trenchant  criticisms  in 
his  report  on  main  road  management  in  the 
county,  epitomised  in  our  issue  of  the  16th  ult., 
p.  533.  He  proceeds  first  to  deal  with  the  matter 
as  it  affects  him  personally,  inquiring  into  the 
cause  for  his  implied  dismissal  in  Mr.  Joscelyne's 
recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
petent engineer-surveyor,  who,  it  is  suggested, 
should  be  obtained  from  outside  Kent,  and  there- 
fore new  to  the  county  and  its  influences.  He 
deduces  from  Mr.  Joscelyne's  remarks  the  fact  no 
sort  of  incompetence,  inefficiency,  or  negligence 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  can  be  charged 
upon  him,  and  that  the  expert  only  finds  that  he 
is  overworked.  He  admits  his  partnership  in  the 
firm  of  Ruck  and  Smith,  but  states  that  it  is  now 
undertaken  by  his  partner  alone,  he  devoting  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  his  appointment. 
He  emphatically  declares  that  he  has  never  re- 
ceived any  pecuniary  or  other  advantage  for  the 
use  of  quartzite  or  any  other  material,  and  that 
he  has  no  interest  in  any  contractor's  business. 
He  cites  his  long  association  with  road  manage- 
ment, and  protests  his  competency  to  manage  the 
roads  under  the  suggested  district  control  system, 
or  to  carry  out  any  reforms  that  may  be  decided 
upon ;  and  he  adds  that  he  cannot  suppose  the 
council  would  willingly  part  with  a  county 
servant  of  his  standing  except  upon  the  clearest 
proof  that  he  is  incapable  of  carrying  out  the 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  county. 

CoMMEXTixi;  on  Mr.  Joscelyne's  criticisms  of 
the  collection  of  materials,  he  points  out  that  there 
are   really   5,237,   initead   of    only    1,320,  stone 


depots — a  fact  which  bore  very  materially  on  the 
question  of  second  haulage  upon  which  Mr. 
Jocelyno  laid  stress,  and  he  quotes  other  counties 
which  have  such  depots  and  do  not  take  stone 
direct  from  stations  or  wharves  to  the  roller.  He 
enumerates  the  difliculties  and  disadvantages  of 
purchasing  material  by  weight ;  against  these  the 
advantages  of  the  depot  system  are  named,  and 
h"?  recalls  the  fact  that  in  1898  the  number  of 
assistant  surveyors  was  reduced  to  four.  Dealing 
with  the  preparation  of  estimates,  Jlr.  Ruck 
argues  that  the  actual  experience  and  knowledge 
of  their  roads  of  the  assistant  surveyors  is  likely 
to  be  of  more  practical  use  in  deciding  which 
roads  require  repair  than  any  procedure  on  hard 
and  fast  lines.  He  combats  the  statement  that 
the  roads  are  over-metalled,  and  says  that  now 
the  haunches  of  the  roads  are  thoroughly 
strengthened  he  looks  forward  to  the  quantity  of 
material  being  annually  lessened.  Mr.  Ruck 
controverted  the  suggested  waste  of  between 
£200,000  and  £300,000  on  the  roads  during  the 
past  twelve  years  by  asserting  that  an  inspection 
would  not  bear  out  a  statement  wtich  meant  that 
32,288  yards  of  material  had  been  annually  used 
that  were  not  required. 

A  MEETrsG  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P.,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  National  Art  Collecting 
Fund,  analogous  to  the  society  already  existing 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  with  the  object  of  securing 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art  for  our  national 
collections.  Viscount  Knutsford  mo^■ed  a  reso- 
lution constituting  a  council ,  and  Canon  Rawnsley 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried.  Other  resolutions  in  accordance  with 
the  object  of  the  meeting  were  spoken  to  by  Mr. 
Justice  Darling,  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  Mr.  Humphry 
Ward,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  others,  and 
adopted. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  150th  session  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  when  an  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Sir  William  Abney,  K.C.B.,  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  council.  Among  the  papers 
to  be  read  before  the  Society  after  Christmas  are : 
"Lessons  to  be  Learnt  from  the  Fire  Brigade 
Appliances  at  the  late  International  Fire  Exhi- 
bition," by  Mr.  Edwin  0.  Sachs;  "  Organ  De- 
sign," by  Mr.  Thomas  Casson  ;  "  Mahogany  and 
other  Fancy  Woods  available  for  Constructive 
and  Decorative  Purposes,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Tiffany  ; 
and  "  Artificial  and  other  Building  Stones,"  by 
Mr.  L.  P.  Ford.  A  course  of  three  Cantor  lec- 
tures on  "  The  Majolica  and  Glazed  Earthenware 
of  Tuscany  "  will  be  given  on  successive  Monday 
afternoons  in  the  spring,  by  Mr.  Langton  Douglas. 

The  Carpenters'  Company  are  holding  their 
annual  examination  on  sanitary  building  con- 
struction in  their  hall  on  November  26  and  28. 
It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  candidates 
entering  will  be  as  large  as  in  previous  years  ; 
but  we  would  draw  the  attention  of  intending 
candidates  to  the  fact  that  the  last  day  for  sending 
in  their  names  is  very  close.  We  understand  that 
the  Company's  certificates,  and  more  especially 
the  medals  awarded,  are  more  prized  each  year  ; 
candidates  find,  even  in  distant  colonies,  this  hall- 
mark of  knowledge  helps  them  in  their  careers. 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the  depart- 
mental committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Manu- 
facturers have  just  been  published.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Board  of  Manu- 
factures should  be  reconstituted  and  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  its  name  should  be  changed  to 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  duties  of  the  board 
should  be  the  administration  and  management  of 
its  accumulated  funds,  and  the  application  of  its 
income  for  the  advancement  of  art  in  Scotland. 
They  should  further  exercise  a  general^  super- 
vision over  and  ultimate  control  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  National  Portrait  Gallery.  They 
should  also  continue  to  hold  in  trust  Dunblane 
Cathedral.  A  new  school  of  art  for  Edinburgh 
should  be  established  on  the  lines— so  far  as 
possible— of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art.  The 
Applied  Art  School  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  new  school,  but  should  remain  subject  to  the 
control  of  Sir  Rowand  Anderson  as  long  as 
possible.  The  constitution  of  the  National 
Ciallery  should  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
National  Galleries  of  London  and  Dublin.  The 
present  curator  and  his  successors  in  office  should 
bear  the  title  of  "  director."  He  should  possess 
liberal  powers  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  and  in 
the  general  management  of  the  gallery  as  a  going 
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concern,  subject  to  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
hoard  of  trustees.  An  application  to  I'arliament 
fcr  a  "grant  in  aid"  of  at  least  £1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  should  be  made,  unfettered 
hy  any  condition  as  to  an  equivalent  amount 
being  subscribed  by  private  liberality.  These 
recommendations  should  come  into  force  im- 
mediately as  regards  the  existing  National 
Gallery,  and  should  apply  equally  to  the  new 
National  Gallery,  iti  eluded  in  the  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  same 
principles  should  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  there  should  be  an  annual 
grant  of  i-'200  for  the  purchase  of  pictures.  A 
new  building  should  be  erected  or  acquired  for 
the  National  Gallerj-.  Towards  the  erection  of 
this  building  £20,000  should  be  contributed  by 
the  trustees  from  their  accumulated  funds,  the 
balance  being  provided  from  Imperial  funds. 
MTien  the  new  National  Gallery  is  erected  or 
acquired,  the  whole  building  at  present  occupied 
by  the  National  Gallery  and  Eoyal  Scottish 
Academy  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  to  be  used  by  that  body  ex- 
clusively for  art  purposes,  such  as  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art  and  art  education.  The  existing 
grant  of  £200  per  annum  for  five  years  for  tte 
purchase  of  antiquities  should  be  made  permanent. 
The  increased  charges  that  would  be  put  upon  the 
annual  votes  if  these  recommendations  are  adopted 
would  amount  in  all  lo  the  verv  moderate  sum  of 
£4,200. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Maktix,  F.S.I. ,  in  a  letter  to  the 
daily  Press,  expresses  his  disappointment  and 
regret  that  the  London  County  Council  have 
abandoned  their  intention  to  widen  the  narrow 
bottle  neck  of  Sloane-s'reet  at  the  Kn'ghtsbridge 
end,  where  the  properties  are  about  to  be  rebuilt. 
Sloane-street,  which  has  a  general  widh  of  6oft., 
ishtre  contracted  to  45ft.,  and  Mr.  Martin  states 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  rests  solely 
upon  the  question  of  expense  of  repaving,  amount- 
ing to  the  very  small  sum  of,  perhaps,  £1,000. 
Surely  this  cannot,  and  certainly  ought  not,  to 
block  the  way  to  this  important  and  much-needed 
improvement,  and  possibly  if  the  residents  and 
landowners  in  the  neighbourhood  feel  strongly  as 
to  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  widening  ihey 
will  themselves  raise  this  comparatively  small 
sum,  and  so  mable  the  County  Council  to  go 
forward. 

The  lielfast  Corporation  discussed  at  their  last 
meeting  a  report  presented  by  a  sub-committee 
upon  a  charge  of  £840  lie.  Cd.  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  and  J.  Martin,  and  certified  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Thomas,  for  erecting  a  stand  at  the  New  City 
Hall  for  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  Queen's 
statue  during  the  recert  royal  visit.  It  appeared 
that  the  original  estimate  was  £3-50,  but  the  plans 
had  been  slightly  altered.  Tne  sub-committee 
declared  that  the  architect's  certificate  for  £810 
was  in  distinct  violation  of  the  committee's  reso- 
lution that  Mess'S.  Stephen,  the  quantity  sur- 
veyors, should  measure  and  price  the  work. 
Alderman  Henderson  considered  that  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee  was  unfair,  as  it  attacked 
the  architect,  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
replying.  Councillor  Barkley  sharply  criticised 
the  bona  fides  of  the  charge.  In  the  original 
plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  it  appeared  that  he 
had  only  provided  for  1,080  people  on  the  stand 
instead  of  1,800.  A  stand  had  been  erected  in 
Bangor  to  accommodate  2,000  people  at  a  cost  of 
£120,  and  the  sum  charged  by  Messrs.  Martin 
meant  about  lOs.  a  seat.  The  Lord  Jlayor  sa  d 
as  regxrds  the  stand,  ic  certainly  cost  a  greit  deal 
more  than  it  was  intended  it  should  cost,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  must  say  the  architect  should  have 
consulted  the  committee  before  giving  his  certifi- 
cate. After  the  discussion  had  lasted  an  hour  and 
the  members  were  waxing  eloquent  in  their 
determination  to  resist  the  heroic  charge  for  the 
stand,  it  transpired  that  the  money  had  been 
already  paid.  The  Lord  Mayor  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  these  premature  payments,  and 
pointed  out  that  no  such  cheques  ought  to  issue 
save  with  the  authority  of  the  corporation.  At 
the  same  time  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  the 
practice  hitherto  for  the  committee  to  pay  what 
was  certified  for.     The  subject  then  dropped. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  just  held  at  Cleveland,  an 
address  was  read  by  the  President,  Jlr.  C.  F. 
McKim,  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for  the  present 
year,  who  laid  stress  on  the  recent  increase  and 
betterment  of  our  schools  of  architecture  in 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell  and 
lUinoia  Universities,  as  well  as  in  the  still  older 


foundation  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Boston.  Incorporated  in  the  presidential  address 
was  a  cable  message  from  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  R.A., 
stating  that  the  Washington  Commission  Park 
improvement  plans  were,  in  his  opinion,  as  fine 
as  they  could  be.  A  resolution  of  approval  of  the 
great  and  life-long  fervices  of  Professor  '\\'are, 
and  expressing  regret  at  his  withdrawal  from 
active  professional  work,  after  having  acted  as 
the  pioneer  and  organiser  of  architectural  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  was  unanimously 
passed. 

An  architectural  curiosity  is,  says  the  Aiiifrican 
Aythitevt,  to  be  seen  in  New  York,  on  ground 
formerly  a  part  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  farm, 
Hamilton  Grange.  The  rector  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  finding 
that  his  parisbiiners  needed  a  new  church,  and 
had  not  much  money  to  pay  for  it,  dtcided  to 
build  it  out  of  secondhand  materials,  of  which 
there  happened  to  be  a  large  supply  in  the 
market.  The  old  Academy  of  Design"  had  just 
been  pulled  down,  and  he  secured  the  black  and 
white  marble  and  the  carvings  of  that  structure, 
and  arranged  to  incorporate  them  in  the  new 
building.  Th^n  the  marble  Stewart  House,  which 
once  stood  on  the  corn  r  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  was  demolished,  and  Father 
McJlahon  secured  the  materials  of  this  imposing 
Renaissance  mansion ;  and,  finally,  the  Archbishop 
made  him  a  present  of  the  marble  of  the  temporary 
east  end  of  the  cathedral.  Naturally,  the  mixture 
of  the  Truth-in-Art  Veneto-Florentine  Gothic  of 
the  Academy  of  Design  with  the  French  14th- 
century  style  of  the  Cathedral,  and  these,  with 
the  Corinthian  pilasters  and  rusticated  comers  of 
the  Stewait  mansion,  give  a  somewhat  peculiar 
effect :  but,  as  Father  JIcMahon  says,  those  who 
do  not  like  the  outside  of  the  building  had  better 
come  in  and  see  if  what  goes  on  inside  will  not 
please  them  better. 

The  building  boom  in  Johannesburg  is,  says 
the  last  issue  to  hand  of  the  Timex  of  Xatul,  at  its 
height.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  cty 
has  such  an  enormous  number  of  buildings  been 
in  process  of  erection  at  any  one  time.  For  the 
most  part  the  new  structures  are  business 
premises,  designed  to  meet  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion which,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  will 
take  place  before  long.  The  day  of  flimsy  business 
premises  on  the  Rand  has  passed.  Massive 
structures  of  steel,  stone,  and  brick  are  displacing 
tin  shanties  and  jerry-built  houses,  at  d  though 
one  may  still  see  the  familiar  one-story  tin  hut 
nestling  under  the  shadow  of  a  five-storied  solidly- 
built  edifice  of  stone,  the  process  of  transition  is 
being  hurried  swiftly  onwards.  The  latest 
additions  to  the  business  palaces  are  the  two  new 
buildings  that  occupy  the  northern  corner  of 
Pritchard  and  Eloff-streets.  Th's,  the  fashion- 
able business  quarter  of  the  town,  is  rapidly 
squeezing  out  the  dingy  sheds  that  have  so  long 
constituted  i's  chief  adornments.  With  the 
pressure  taken  oS  the  railways,  and  with 
materials  of  all  kinds  coming  to  hand  promptly, 
building  is  being  pushed  forward  without  delay. 
Plenty  of  labour  is  also  available.  For  £4  per 
month  black  labour  can  be  secured  in  abundance, 
whilst  there  is  scarcely  a  job  in  town  that  could 
not  secure  any  day  a  score  of  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, and  plasterers  more  than  are  required  for 
the  work  in  hand.  Although  there  has  been  no 
slackening  in  building  operations,  there  are  more 
skilled  workmen  to-day  seeking  employment  than 
is  usually  the  case.  At  the  present  time  carpenters 
and  bricklayers  receive  223.  6d.  per  day  and 
plasterers  24s.  ;  foremer.  in  each  case  receive  an 
additional  4s.  to  5s.  per  day.  At  the  present 
rentals  for  houses  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  this 
wage  is  by  no  means  extravagant.  There  is, 
however,  a  proposal  on  foot  to  reduce  the  wages 
to  £1  per  day. 

©-^ 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cayton, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Southend-on-Sea.  Trained 
in  the  borough  surveyor's  office  at  Southport,  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  borough  surveyor  of 
Southeod,  but  resigned  some  years  since  to  practise 
independently  in  the  latter  town. 

Eirl  Rob*  rts  unveiled  at  Windsor  on  Friday  the 
memorial  statue  to  the  late  Prince  Christian  Victor 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Hundred 
Steps  to  the  Castle.  The  statue,  of  bronze,  which 
stands  in  a  niche  beneath  a  carved  canopy  of 
Edithweston  stone,  represents  the  late  Prince  in 
campaign  uniform,  bareheaded,  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  a  pair  of  field-glasses  in  his  hand.  The  sculptor 
was  Mr.  W.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  and  the 
architect  Mr.  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.V.O.,  of  Wmdeor. 


MBETINOS  FOB  THE  ENSTTINa  WEEK. 

MoxD.iv.— Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  "Le 
Trt'sor  de  Cnide  et  lea  Monuments  do 
I'Art  lonien  ii  Delphes,"  by  Mons.  J.  1^. 
Hnmotte.    8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  *'  Th* 
Bill  for  Altering  the  Law  of  Aocient 
Lights,"  by  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke. 

TcESD.w.— Insiatution  of  Civil  Enfrioeers.  "Tensile 
Tests  of  Mild  Steel,  and  the  Relation  ol 
EloDgation  to  the  Size  of  the  Test-Bar* 
by  Prof.  W.  C.  Unwin,  F  R  S.    8  p.m. 

Wedsesd.w. — Quantity  Surveyors'  Association.  General 
Meeting  to  approve  memoranduai  and 
articles  of  association  and  appoint  offiv 
bearers.  Duke's  .Saloon,  Holbum  Ite^ 
staurant.    4  p.m. 

Architectural  Association  Discussin*, 
section.  •*  Practical  Travelling  on  tfaA; 
Continent,"  by  M.  G.  Pechell.    7  .3 )  p  ij- 

Society  of  Aits.  Opening  Address  bf 
Sir  William  Abney,  vice-president.  8  p.B.' 

St.  Paul'*  Ecclesiological  S  tciety^ 
"The  Blednow  Inventory  of  1783,"  taB 
Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg,  F.S.A.  St.  Paul^. 
Chapter  House.    8  p.m. 

Thcesd,vv.  —  Society    of    Architects.     Inaugural 

dreaa  by  the  President,  Walter  __ 
Thoma.«>,  of  Liverpool.  St.  James's  HaU^ 
Piccadilly.    S  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  .YrchitectilMl^ 
Society.     Opening  Meeting.  ' 

FiuDAY. — Architectural  .Association.  "  Farm  Buildings,'^ 
by  H.  M.  Cantley,  A.R  IB. .4.  7.3)  p.m. 
Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's 
Society.  "  Planning  and  Construction  of 
Burgh  Buildings,"  by  James  C.  Walker. 
8  p.m. 
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'yHE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOJT. 


i_  NliVEMBER  Jilth:  ORDIX.VRY  GENEB\T.  MEETIXG  _ 
No-  9.  Cnduit-.treel,  W..  at  7  :»  p  m.  PAPER  by  -Mr.  H.  It 
CAUTLEY  on  "  Fttrm  BuUdiBge." 

LOUIS  AMBLER   ' 
H.  TAN.NER,  Jun. 


>  Hon.  Sees. 


CHIPS. 

The  Croydon  Corporation  have  appointed  Hr.! 
W.  H.  Prescott,  engineer  and  surveyor  to  tin' 
Tottenham  Urban  District  Council,  as  surveyor  of 
the  schools  under  the  education  committee  at  a  salaiy 
of  £l.iO  a  year.  They  have  referred  to  the  wotiB 
committee  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Pridmore, 
A.R.I. B. A.,  for  the  past  five  years  aichitect  and 
surveyor  to  the  late  Croydon  School  Board,  witii 
reference  to  the  compensation  to  be  given  him  for 
loss  of  office. 

Mr.  Rushforth  has,  owing  to  ill  health,  resigned 
the  directorship  of  the  British  school  at  Atfaens, 
The  committee  have  appointed  as  his  successor  Mr. 
H.  Stuart  Jones,  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfori, 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby  as  assistant  director. 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Bradley,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  will  take  the  form  of  the  ad'lition  of 
his  portrait  to  the  long  series  of  deans  now  on  the 
walls  of  the  Deanery. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  John's,  Leeds,  built  in 
1631-3,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  building  of  the  city, 
was  reopened  on  Friday  after  restoration  at  a  cost 
of  £1,.500. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Croydon  yesterday  (Thursday)  into  the  application 
by  the  corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow  £3. .560  for 
works  of  surface-water  drainage  at  Woodside 
Green  and  neighbouring  roads,  and  for  concreting  a 
part  of  Norbury  brook ;  also  .£13,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  refuse  destructor  at  Brimstone  Bam,  Factory- 
lane. 

Sir  Gerald  Raoul  de  Courcy  Perry,  Conenl 
General  at  Antwerp,  who  died  on  April  9  last,  aged 
67  years,  has  bequeathed  portraits  of  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother  by  Sir  Thomas  Liwrenoe 
to  the  National  Gallery. 

St.  Clemsnt's  Schools,  Oxford,  are  being  warmed 
and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's  patent 
Manchester  stoves,  the  same  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester 

Premises  situate  in  Busby -street,  Bethnal  Green, 
and  used  as  steam  sawmills,  workshops,  and  stone 
by  a  number  of  cabinetmakers,  joiners,  and  timber 
dealers,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  Friday.  The 
iiuUdiag  belonged  to  Messrs.  Webster,  of  Bethnal 
Green-road,  and,  being  sublet  for  steam-power 
purposes  to  a  number  of  tenants,  was  c'osely  stored 
with  gieat  quantities  of  timber  of  every  kind. 

On  All  Saints'  Day  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  dedi- 
cated a  new  altar  frontal  illustrating  the  "Te 
Deum."  In  the  centre  is  a  representation  of  one 
Lord  seated  in  glory.  His  right  hand  raised  in 
blessing,  and  His  left  bearing  the  orb  and  sceptre; 
at  each  of  the  four  comers  is  an  archangel.  Oo 
either  side  are  four  panels,  each  containing  four 
figures  elaborately  worked.  The  frontal  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  S.  Gambler  Parry,  and  is  the 
entire  work  of  Mrs.  Weigall.  with  the  assistance  of 
her  daughter.  Mis.  Aldworth,  having  occupied 
nearly  seven  years. 
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INSTRUCTIOX.S    TO    AUC'IIITECTS. 

HOW  far  an  architect  is  justified  in 
departing  from  the  instructions  of 
his  client  is  a  question  that  can  only  be 
answered  by  considering  another  question  : 
Whether  the  instructions  are  the  best  or  the 
most  reasonable  in  the  circumstances  ?  A 
professional  man  is  engaged  for  a  special 
purpose — as,  for  instance,  to  design  a  build- 
ing which  will  meet  the  requirements  and 
satisfy  the  client  ;  he  is  not  engaged  to 
comply  with  conditions  which  are  doubtful, 
or  that  the  client  could  not  accept.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  client  asked  for  re(;uirements 
that  were  unreasonable,  the  architect  would 
certainly  be  to  blame  if  he  designed  a  buUding 
to  meet  such  requirements,  knowing  they 
were  undesirable.  In  short,  no  professional 
man  would  be  bound,  legally  or  morally,  to 
comply  with  instructions  which  he  knew 
would  be  unsatisfactory  and  cause  his  client 
injury ;  he  is  employed  to  bring  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  bear  upon  the 
problem  for  his  client's  benefit,  or  otherwise 
his  employment  would  be  useless.  If  we 
accept  this  position  or  principle  as  the  right 
one,  it  follows  that  a  professional  man  has  a 
discretionary  power  open  to  him  to  depart 
from  his  client's  "  instructions "  when  he 
thinks  it  necessary.  But  there  are  two 
kinds  of  instructions  :  those  which  furnish 
simply  facts  and  data,  which  a  client  would 
give  to  his  legal  adviser;  and  "instruc- 
tions," which  lay  down  a  course  of  action  or 
set  forth  the  requirements  of  a  plan,  such  as 
those  which  are  given  to  the  architect  or 
competitor  before  he  proceeds  to  make  a 
design.  It  will  be  seen  the  two  kinds 
of  "instruction"  are  very  different — one 
merely  furnishes  the  necessary  particulars, 
the  other  suggests  a  plan  or  a  scheme  in 
certain  particulars.  It  sets  forth  the  accom- 
modation required,  the  dimensions  of  rooms, 
their  position,  they  define  positions  for  certain 
rooms  and  entrances,  &o.  To  some  extent, 
instructions  in  the  latter  sense  are  dictatorial 
or  arbitrary,  and  appear  to  be  undesirable. 
A  medical  practitioner  or  lawyer  or  engineer 
would  not  tolerate  such  instruction  in  his 
professional  procedure.  A  painter  or  sculptor 
or  any  other  artist  would  consider  it  a 
gratuitous  insult  to  be  instructed  in  his 
work.  The  architect  stands  m  another 
category.  lie  is  not  expected  to  know  every 
business  or  trade  or  the  habits  of  his  client, 
and  before  he  can  prepare  a  plan  he  must 
learn  certain  things ;  he  must  have  certain 
data  as  to  dimensions  and  accommodation 
furmshed ;  his  art  is  one  in  which  the  imagina- 
tive faculties  are  not  paramount ;  he  has  to 
consider  utility  and  actual  requirements,  and 
so  to  a  certain  extent  is  restricted.  Before 
he  can  make  a  design  for  a  building  he  has 
to  listen  to  his  client's  wants  and  tastes  or 
business  requirements,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  he  can  enter  into  his  client's 
wishes,  habits,  and  mental  surroundings,  the 
more  successful  is  he  in  fulfilling  his  task. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  can  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  wants  of  a  client,  and 
it  is  not  the  letter  of  the  instructions  so  much 
as  their  spirit  he  has  to  master.  The  archi- 
tect may  know  better  than  his  client  what  he 
really  wants  and  how  best  to  accomplish  the 
work,  and  it  is  just  this  inner  meaning  which 
is  obscured  by  instructions.  The  professional 
man  has  to  try  and  master  the  real  meaning 
and  intention  of  his  employer,  to  do  which 
he  must  be  master  of  the  problem  set 
before  him.  A  formal  set  of  instruc- 
tions,    such    as     those     drawn     up    by    a 


committee  for  competing  architects  and 
probably  interpreted  by  an  official  before 
thej-  are  printed,  is  often  a  very  loose  and  in- 
coherent document.  It  is  vague  in  essenti.il 
points,  and  leaves  much  to  the  imagination, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  drawn  up 
in  so  narrow  and  rigid  a  manner,  that  it 
does  not  give  any  scope  to  the  competitor  to 
exercise  his  own  discretion.  It  may,  for 
instance,  define  certain  requirements  and  give 
a  schedule  of  accommodation  in  superficial 
feet  or  dimensions,  which  cannot  be  complied 
with,  without  the  sacrifice  of  some  other  con- 
dition— for  instance,  lighting  area.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  tie  the  competitor  down  to 
a  certain  cost  which  may  render  the  scheme 
impracticable.  Several  competition  con- 
ditions we  have  lately  seen  have  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  competitor  to  comply 
with  them.  Either  the  accommodation  re- 
quired is  larger  than  can  be  provided  for  the 
cost  prescribed,  or  there  is  a  condition  to 
provide  rooms  on  one  floor  which  is  not 
possible.  The  competitor  is  placed  in  a 
dilemma :  he  has  to  reduce  the  area  of  a  room 
or  department,  or  put  it  on  another  floor, 
by  which  he  places  himself  outside  the  terms 
of  the  competition.  The  hard-and-fast  set  of 
conditions  is  unfair  to  those  who  have  some- 
thing better  to  offer  but  are  afraid  to  incur 
the  risk  of  being  rejected.  It  is  equally  un- 
just to  those  who  have  been  bold  enough  to 
exercise  their  discretion  in  showing  a  better 
way.  There  is  an  intermediate  class  of  con- 
ditions, those  which  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  discussed,  or  which  have  been 
drawn  up  with  the  assistixnce  of  the  assessor. 
No  excuse  can  be  offered  for  non-compliance 
or  for  any  eccentricity  of  treatment.  While 
it  is  obligatory  for  a  competitor  to  use  his 
"own"  judgment  in  interpreting  a  vague 
and  insufficient  set  of  instructions  ;  and 
to  adhere  closely  to  the  terms  of  a  rigid  and 
hard  and  fast  set ;  in  the  latter  case  he  is 
conscientiously  bound  to  comply  with  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  conditions.  Any 
architect  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
design  can  perceive  the  reasonableness 
of  the  provisions,  and  he  is  at  liberty 
to  ask  an}'  question  which  may  arise  in 
his  mind  as  to  any  point  that  he  cannot 
quite  understand.  A  reasonable  and  well- 
drawn  set  of  instructions  will  leave  some 
points  to  the  discretion  of  the  competitor  :  it 
will  not  be  too  precise  in  its  terms :  it  will 
not  say  that  every  dimension  given  is  to  be 
rigidly  followed  ;  but  will  make  the  schedule 
as  far  as  possible  approximate.  It  will  allow 
the  competitors  the  liberty  to  modify  any 
aiTangement  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  and  to 
adopt  a  style  of  architecture  suitable.  A  few 
recently  drawn  up  conditions  based  on  the 
recommended  form  issued  by  the  Institute 
have  been  of  this  kind.  The  conditions  issued 
by  the  Acton  Urban  Council  for  their  New 
Public  Offices  are  a  good  example ;  the  Council 
were  assisted  by  an  assessor  in  drawing  up 
the  conditions,  and  to  assist  in  the  selection. 
There  were  certain  grounds  stated  on  which 
competitors  could  be  disqualified  :  for  in- 
stance, if  the  conditions  and  schedule  of 
accommodation  are  not  substantiallj-  adhered 
to ;  if  the  design  is  not  the  work  of  the  com- 
petitor ;  and  if  the  competitor  canvas, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  member  of  Council, 
or  reveal  his  identity.  These  conditions  are 
reasonable  :  they  are  not  exacting ;  the 
clauses  are  few  and  clearly  stated,  and  avoid 
any  overlapping  and  confusing  provisions. 
As  regards  cost,  no  amoiint  is  stated,  but 
only  the  rate  per  cube  foot  and  what  that 
rate  should  contain,  and  how  the  cubical 
contents  are  to  be  calculated,  so  that  each 
competitor  was  left  to  work  out  his  design 
upon  data  of  the  same  kind.  Every  com- 
petitor is  thus  placed  on  a  level,  and  the 
amount  of  his  estimate  will  show  exactly  the 
relative  costliness  of  his  design.  When 
competitors  are  asked  to  give  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  upon  their  own  cubing  and  rate  per 
foot,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the 


latter  agree  with  the  amount,  whatever  the 
limit  of  cost  may  be.  Often  a  rate  per  cube 
foot  is  mentioned  that  is  quite  inadequate,  or 
the  cubing  is  taken  just  as  the  competitor 
likes.  There  can  be  no  uniformity  or  relia- 
bility in  these  calculations.  We  have  often 
seen  the  most  elaborate  design  priced  at  a 
lower  rate  than  others  of  plainer  description. 
By  fixing  a  rate  per  foot  cube  that  is  known 
to  be  reasonable,  the  difference  in  cost  must 
entirely  depend  on  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  building  or  the  area  covered,  and  there  is 
an  inducement  to  economise  area  of  plan.  At 
the  same  time  the  accommodation  required 
ought  to  be  determined,  the  competi- 
tors being  allowed  to  modify  the  areas 
specified.  The  condition  as  to  cost  is  a  very 
important  one,  upon  which  a  great  deal  is 
made  to  rest.  When  a  certain  sum  is  stated 
as  the  limit  of  cost,  we  do  not  see  how  any 
conscientious  competitor  can  depart  from  the 
condition.  It  is  a  fixed  quantity,  but  it  is 
often  difficult  for  the  competitor  to  cut  his 
design  accordingly.  The  requirements  given 
are,  perhaps,  impossible  to  be  obtained  for  the 
money  ;  the  scheme  is  too  large,  and  the  only 
alternative  is  to  reduce  it  or  to  reduce  the 
price  per  foot,  which  may  be  impossible. 
The  more  satisfactory  mode  is  to  state  the 
rate  per  foot  cube  which  is  a  fair  price  for 
the  Duilding.  The  competitors  are  then  left 
to  design  a  building  that  will  contain  every 
requirement.  Though  this  plan  does  not 
define  the  amount  to  be  expended,  it  en- 
courages the  competitor  to  bo  economical  in 
the  plan,  especiallj'  if  the  committee  express 
a  desire  to  select  the  least  costly.  There  are. 
in  fact,  three  elements :  two  may  be  fixed 
as  the  rate  per  foot  cube  and  the  ac- 
commodation, and  the  other,  the  cost, 
be  left  open.  When  the  cost  is  stated  it 
becomes  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the  other  two 
factors,  the  accommodation  and  the  rate  per 
foot  cube,  may  vary.  The  former  may  be 
reduced  as  the  price  per  foot  is  increased,  or 
vice  rersd.  But  by  fixing  the  price  per  foot, 
and  also  the  accommodation,  there  cannot  be 
a  great  vaiiation  in  the  estimates  submitted — 
any  difference  between  the  designs  will  be 
due  to  the  skill  of  the  architects  in  providing 
the  acrommodation  on  a  smaller  area  than 
other  competitors.  And  this  plan  is  the 
fairest :  it  enables  the  designer  to  devote  his 
best  energies  to  the  planning  of  the  building 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  for  he  knows 
that  the  smaller  the  cubical  capacity  of  his 
design  the  less  costly  it  will  be,  and  the  more 
he  will  be  able  to  spend  in  details  and  fittings. 
But  when  the  limit  of  cost  is  fixed  there  is 
the  temptation  to  undercut,  to  price  portions 
of  the  building  at  a  rate  which  can  only  mean 
scamping  and  inferior  work.  And  yet  this 
latter  plan  is  generally  followed  in  competi- 
tion conditions,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
one  of  the  instructions  which  cannot  bo 
safely  departed  from  without  injustice  to 
other  competitors;  while  the  other  method 
we  have  noticed,  that  of  fixing  a  rate  per  foot 
cube,  allows  a  little  more  freedom. 

The  supplementary  instiiictions  often  given 
to  competing  architects  in  reply  to  (juestions 
are  a  proof  of  the  want  of  clearness  of  the 
conditions  issued,  and  the  frequent  ambiguity 
of  the  clauses.  For  instance,  questions  as  to 
boundary  and  limits  of  land  often  ocour.  A 
competitor  sees  a  great  advantage  if  he  can 
set  back  his  frontage  line  instead  of  following 
the  boundary  all  through,  so  as  to  make 
breaks  in  his  front.  A  clause,  for  instance, 
in  a  late  competition  set  of  conditions  stated 
that  the  "  architects  must  be  guided  in  their 
designs  by  the  arrangement  shown  on  the 
site  plan,  and,  whilst  not  strictly  bound  to 
same,  they  should  keep  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  principal  features."  Several  questions 
were  asked  by  competitors,  one,  whether  the 
front  could  be  brougnt  out  in  a  certain  part, 
another  as  to  what  features  weie  intended 
to  be  followed,  and  the  answers  to  those 
several  questions  became  new  instructions  ; 
many  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning.     In 
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another  recent  case,  a  clause  stated  that  "  the 
schedule  of  accommodation  and  requirements 
must  be  adhered  to :  but  the  competitors  are 
at  liberty  to  slightly  modify  the  areas  of  the 
various  rooms."  The  interpretation  attached 
to  the  words  "slightly  modify"  were  evidently 
taken  in  different  senses :  the  successful  com- 
petitor?(it  was  a  limited  competition)  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  provide  only  one  suite  of 
rooms  for  kitchen,  rooms  for  dinners  and 
dancing,  &c.,  instead  of  the  two  suites  asked 
for.  How  the  words  ''slightly  modify" 
could  be  so  stretched  we  do  not  know.  The 
condition  to  provide  distinct  entrances  for  the 
public  part  of  the  building  and  the  offices  is 
another  provision  which  cannot  in  faii-ness 
be  taken  to  mean  oulj-  one.  But  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  competitors  and  answered  are 
often  such  as  to  so  "whittle"  down  and 
modify  the  original  instructions  to  the 
degree  that  they  become  no  longer  tenable. 
As  far  as  possible  the  conditions  should  be 
so  clear  and  intelligible  as  to  render  any  sup- 
plementary instructions  quite  unnecess.ary. 
They  compromise  the  position  of  the  pro- 
motei's.  A.  does  not  know  the  exact  ques- 
tion which  B.  has  asked,  but  sees  the  answer, 
and  prob.ably  interprets  it  in  quite  another 
way.  B.,  C,  D.,  &c.,  ask  other  questions, 
and  receive  answers  which  put  a  different 
construction  on  the  conditions ;  the  result  is 
that  practically  a  modified  set  of  conditions 
takes  the  place  of  the  old.     In  such  an  in- 

tance — we  do  not  say  that  it  is  always  so — 
iLe  architect  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
implicitly  accept  the  instructions  Krst  issued. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  exercise  an  open 
mind  on  the  instructions. 

,  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  that  to  promote 
unanimity  among  the  competitors,  the  in- 
structions should  be  definite  as  far  as  they  go, 
leaving  the  competitors  free  to  use  an  open 
mind  on  points  that  are  not  mentioned. 
Such  points  as  site,  ancient  lights,  frontages, 
entrances,  exits,  accommodation  of  an 
absolute  necessary  kind,  areas  of  certain 
rooms,  besides  instructions  as  to  levels, 
heights,  heating  and  ventilation,  ought  to  be 
clearly  defined.  From  these  there  should 
bo  no  departure  possible  ;  but  there  are  un- 
important questions  relating  to  proportion  of 
rooms,  the  desirability  of  additional  rooms, 
which  rooms  should  be  placed  on  each  floor, 
questions  of  arrangement  and  location  of 
departments  and  entrancfs  which  may  be 
regarded  as  optional.  The  main  thing  is 
that  the  chief  points  absolutely  essential 
should  be  tixed  and  unalterable,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  left  in  the  mind  of  the  most 
inexperienced  competitor  as  to  what  is  in- 
tended. When  these  are  determined,  sup- 
p'ementary  information  and  answers  to 
questions  that  are  often  not  clearly  under- 
stood are  undesirable  and  provoke  dissatis- 
faction. In  both  private  commissions  and 
public  competitions,  the  client  or  promoters 
look  to  the  architect  to  design  something 
which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  for 
themselves ;  in  either  case  he  has  to  use  his 
professional  skill  and  discretion  in  inter- 
preting the  conditions,  not  simply  as  a 
mechanical  draughtsman  to  prepare  designs 
according  to  a  prescription.  This  latter  view 
of  the  profession  is,  however,  overlooked.  The 
ordinary  employer  is  apt  to  regard  the 
architect's  function  as  a  merely  mechanical 
one,  the  output  of  a  number  of  drawings  in 
accordance  with  instructions,  tlaough  at  the 

same  time  ho  is  held  resnonsible  for  the  result. 


XEW  ENGLISH   AET  CLUB. 

'■PUE  m'ldern  pictures  on  view  at  the 
-L  Dulley  (Jallery,  Piccadilly,  vary  very 
much  in  subject  and  quality.  There  is  the 
same  striving  after  "  modern  "  or  advanced 
ideas  m  painting,  a  groat  deal  of  the  experi- 
mental in  the  methods  adopted,  and  a  few 
achievoiaents  of  merit.  Taking  the  collection 
in  the  order  of  the  catalogue,  we  note  several 


very    effective    sketches    in    water    colour, 
pencil,  and  crayon,  a  few  of  the  former  remind 
us  of  the  outline  sketches  of  the  early  water 
colour  artists,  like  Sandby,  Girtin,  and  others 
of    the    school    in   which    the    colouring   is 
exceedingly     slight,    being     merely    simple 
washes  of  local  colours  or  tints.     Amongst 
sketches    of    this    class    we    may   refer    to 
Douglas  Robinson's  sketch  of  an  old  house, 
"In  the  Park"  (1);  Harry  Tonks' sketch,  "A 
Golden  livening,"  in  simple  tints  of  j'ellow 
ochre  and  blue,  and  his  equally  slight  study, 
"An  Autumn  Morning"  (14).  an  avenue  cf 
trees  in  the  sunlight,  very  broad  and  effective 
in  the  tints  ;  Francis  E.  James's  "  Prom  my 
Window  at  Instow,"  and  "  Sketch,  Instow," 
the   first  a   river    scene  between  meadows. 
Other    sketches    include    Alfred  W.   Piich's 
"Brighton"    (3);    D.    S.    M.accoll's    "The 
Market  Church,  Richmond,  A'orkshire,"  an 
outlme  sketch,  but  the  vertical  lines  of  tower 
are    not    true ;    his    delightful    little   study 
' '  Indian  I'inks  "  ( 1 5)  in  a  cup ;  and  ' '  The  Mill 
Stream"     (21);    William     Orpen's     "The 
Woman  in  White  "  (9),  a  stormy  dark  land- 
scape; H.  B.  Brabazon's  "  On  the  Riviera  " 
(11).   a    "note"    of  tone;  Muirhead  Bone's 
"Moonlight,    ^Melrose,"  an  effect  ve  pencil 
sketch  ;  P.  Wilson  Steer's  broad  and  vigorous 
study   (19),    "  The   AVeir,"   a  work  showing 
depth  of  tone  and  power  in  foliage  and  sky ; 
Professor  Fredk.  Brown's   "A  Waterfall,''  in 
this  painter's  strong,  vigorous  style  ;  W.  W. 
Russell's  "Bridge,  Barnard  Castle,"  a  sketch 
with  local  tints.     Some  effective  work  is  done 
by   H.   Bellingham-Smith  (29,  43);    Alfred 
W.  Rich,  in   his  solidly-handled  landscape, 
"  Storrington  Common  "  (38) ;  Henry  Tonks, 
in  his  vigorous  study  "  The  Storm  "  ;  and  by 
Roger  E.  Fry,  "  A  Village  Pub,"  a  reed-pen 
outlined,  tinted  sketch.     Proceeding  up  the 
gallery  to  the  oil  pictures,  wo  notice  several 
iirtists  have  been  painting  Yorkshire  sceneiy. 
W.   W.    Russell's    large    sunlit    landscape, 
"  Barnard  Castle,  in  Teesdale  "  (54),  is  one  of 
the   most    striking  —  an     expansive    valley 
bathed  in  sunshine.     Mr.  Russell  suffuses  his 
landscape   with   a   golden    radiance.     "The 
Mill  Dam"  (122)   is   another  work  by  this 
painter,    equally   strong.     Professor  Fredk. 
Brown  paints  with  much  power,  though  there 
is  a  want  of  breadth  in  some  of  his  work. 
"A    View    of    Richmond,    Yorks"    (74)   is 
chargeable   with    this  quality.     The   strong 
lights,  admirable  m  their  way,  have  no  cor- 
responding relation  of  shadow,  and  the  effect 
is   broken    up.     Cumulous    clouds,  through 
which  the  sun's  rays  pierce  and  light  up  a 
landscape,    are   seen    in    R.   AVilson   Steer's 
powerful  work,  "Richmond  Castle,  Yorks" 
(118),  where   the    flicker    of    ambient    light 
on  castle  and  trees  is    realistic.     The  wild, 
stormy    sky,     "loaded"     with    white    pig- 
ment,    is    powerfully    painted.     "On    the 
Sw.ale,"     by     Professor     Brown     (58),     has 
the  same    quality   and  technique.     In  fact, 
the   works    of   P.   AVilson    Steer,    Professor 
Brown,  and  W.  AV.    Russell    have  much  in 
common  in  their  treatment  and  style.     "  The 
Shower,"  by  the  fir.st-nained  (108),  is  a  skilful 
I'ealisation   of    sunlight    through    banks    of 
cloud,  the  town  partially  Ughted  by  gleams 
of   golden    sunshine.      The  distance  merges 
into  the  clouds,   giving  the  sense  of  falling 
rain.     This,  and   the  same  painter's  "  Rich- 
mond  Castle,"    noticed   above,    are    notable 
works  of  this  master   of  clouds  and  atmo- 
sphere,   whose     labours    in     this    direction 
have  been  aided  by  the   late  wild   weather. 
Max  West    (59)    essays    an   experiment   in 
"  The  View,"  a  girl  in  strong  blue  dress,  sit- 
ting on  a  hillside  viewing  a  wide  landscape, 
the   harsh  note     of   the    blue    coming    into 
strange  harmony  with  the  green  of  the  land- 
scape.   Sombre  in  its  deep  tone  and  grey  light 
of  sky  is  "  The  Village  Inn"  ((jO),  an  even- 
ing effect  by  David  Muirhead,  jiainted  with 
his  usual  power,  and  his  bluish-grey  land- 
scape, "Autumn."     The  "River  Scene,"  by 
D.    S.    Neave,    with    profile    of   St.    Paul's 
dome,  as   seen  from    the  river,    is  subdued 


and    pleasing    in    colour.     AV.    Rothenstein 
has  again  selected   for  his  themes  dark-clad 
figures  set    ijgainst    cream   or   ivory  white 
surfaces.     "Mother  and  Child"  (01)  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  successful  experiment,  but  we 
scarcely  think  so  happily  teeated  as  it  might 
have  been.  There  is  a  stiffness  in  the  straight 
lined  back  of  the  chair  in  which  the  mother  is 
seated,  who  holds  by  his  hands  her  little  son 
on  her  lap.     The  blue  frock  of  the  child  con- 
trasts  with    the     light  panelled    walls   and 
chimneypie;e     of     18th-century    character, 
which   receives  the  light  from  the  window. 
The  black  dress  of  the  young  mother  contrasts 
with  her  rich  auburn  hair,   while  there  is  a 
creamy  softness  and  delicacy  in  the  lighted 
panelling.      The   technical   qualities    of  the 
work  and  the   details   of  chimneypiece  are 
admirable,  but  it  is  a  scheme  of  colour  and 
tone.     His  subject,  "The  Morning  Room" 
(77),    shows   another  treatment   of  the  same 
scheme  of  tone.       The  same  panelled  back- 
ground is  employed,  against  which  are  posed 
two  ladies,  one  reading  at  a  table,  the  other, 
probably  a   sister,   standing  by  a  fireplace. 
The  small  octagonal-shaped  long  window  adds 
interest  to  the  interior,  but  the  figures  are  less 
contrastive.  The  late  Hugh  Carter's  ' '  Interior 
of  a  Court  House  ''is  an  admirable  example 
of  that  clever  artist's   skill   as  a  painter  of 
interiors  and  figures.  It  is  admirable  in  tone. 
A.  Ambro,se-MoEvoy's  "The  Book"  ((io)  is 
another  skilful  interior  study,  in  which  the 
relation    and    composition    of    the    figures 
are   excellent.     (_)ne    lady,  in    rich    marone 
dress,  is  looking  at  a  large  folio  volume  on 
an   old   bureau,  the   other   lady  is  stooping 
over  her.   The  accessories  exhibit  knowledge, 
and  the  tones  are  delicate  and  harmonious. 
James  Charles,  in  his  "Sweet  Rest  "  (00),  a 
sunny  meadow  with  cows  reposing  on  edge  of 
stream,  is  charming  in  touch,  and  next  we 
come  to  P.  AVilson  Steer's    "A  Turn  of  the 
Cards  "  (09),  a  girl  in  light  green  dress,  who 
leans  forward  from  a  settee  on  a  small  table, 
and  is  shuffling  a  pack  of  cards.  The  drawing 
and  expression  of  face  are  not  the  strongest 
points,  but  rather  the  delicate  coloiu'  of  the 
dress  and  tints  of   the  face  and  light  blue  of 
the  wall  behind.  Another  clever  suggestion  of 
flickering  light  on  leaves  is  James  Charles's 
"  Picking  Verne  "  (70),  after  which  we  may 
mention  James  Henry's  nice-toned  and  sub- 
dued "  October  Morning,"  Alfred  Thornton's 
"Monte   Bignione''   (72).     AVilliam   Orpen, 
whose  work  is  always  refined  and  technical, 
has  an  admirable  portrait  subject,  "Portrait 
of  George  Moore"  (73),  exhibiting  the  best 
qualities  of  the  painter  ;  it  is  a  small  study. 
The  attitude  of  the  sitter,  pensive  in  face  and 
posed  sideways  in  the  chair,  his  face  expressive 
and  receiving  the  light    from  the  window, 
is    unconventional.       The     head     is      rest- 
ing on  tho  hands.     The  light  reflection  and 
the   red    curtain    to    window    are   skilfully 
handled.     His  main   work   forms  the  centre 
picture  at  the  end  of  gallery,  and  is  "  L'olonel 
and  Lady  Eva  Wyndham  (iuin  and  Family." 
There  may  be  different  views  of  the  success 
of  this  large  family  picture  ;  but  at  least  it  is 
a  difficult  subject  to  arrange  and  compose  a 
family  group  of  several  figures.     The  point 
of  attraction   is    a   black    Pomeranian  dog. 
A  little  boy  is  drawing  the   dog's  attention, 
while  the  father  and  mother — the  latter  seated 
— and    two   young    daughters    standing   are 
apparently     taking     an      interest      in     the 
dog's    movements.      The   subject   is   treated 
with    much  realism,  and  the    light  is   well 
arranged   on  the  figures  and  accessories  of 
room;    the  gradations  of   tone  are  success- 
fully handled.  His  portrait  of  Augusta  Everitt 
(90)  is  also  an  earnest  presentment  of  features. 
Then  we   have   his   crayon   sketches,    "The 
Bath"  (133)  and  "After  the  Bath"  (137),  a 
mother  and  her  infant,  very  free  and  cleverly 
treated.  "  Miss  Isola  Russell,  Snake  Charmer 
of  New  York  City"  (81),  by  Sholto  John- 
stone Douglas,  is  well  handled.     Mrs.   Ethel 
Walker  in  "  The  Roses''  (79),  a  figure  of  a 
lady,  in   a  drawing-room,   stooping  over  a 
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basket  of  flowers  on  a  chair,  is  decidedly 
gractful  and  delicate  in  drawing  and  colour, 
and  her  portrait  of  Miss  Darroch  {S3)  is 
realistic.  "  Evening  Sunlight  "  (S2),  a  study 
of  a  girl  seated  at  a  kitchen  table,  is  charm- 
ing in  the  reflection  of  light  on  the  wall  and 
the  simplicity  of  composition  of  the  quiet 
interior.  It  is  by  Mrs.  Mary  McEvoy.  Miss 
Lily  lilatherwick  (Mrs.  Hartick)  contributes 
a  pleasing  picture,  "  The  Orchard,"  a  hillside 
of  white  blossom,  delicate  in  colour.  Miss 
Alice  Fanner  also  has  a  river  scene  at  Datchet 
of  merit. 

One  of  the  cleverest  works  by  a  lady  artist. 
Miss  Marion  Powers"  (99)  "  Heirlooms,'' 
represents  a  sombrely  painted  interior,  its 
darkness  broken  by  subtle  reflections,  and 
by  the  glittering  plates  of  china  which  fill 
the  shelves  of  a  large  dresser.  It  is  painted 
with  much  power  and  subtle  skill.  A  girl 
crouched  on  floor,  half  in  deep  shadow,  is 
cleaning  a  large  plaque.  Xext  we  have  one 
of  the  most  captivating  portraits  in  the 
gallery — that  of  "  Mrs.  M.  B.  Furse,''  by 
Chas  W.  Furse  (107).  This  lady  is  shown 
as  a  half-length,  graceful  in  pose,  standing 
against  a  garden  or  landscape  with  trees. 
She  wears  a  low  cut-white  dress  with  a  lilac 
sash,  and  a  large  picture  hat  with  roses.  A 
richly-trimmed  blue  cloak  loosely  hangs 
from  her  shoulders.  The  reflected  light  adds 
charm  to  the  face  and  figure  of  this  very 
originally  handled  and  graceful  portrait.  A. 
Bellingham  Smith's  view  of  "  Knaresboro', 
Yorkshu-e "  (102),  is  a  bridge  scene,  but 
lacking  breadth.  J.  E.  K.  Dutfs  has 
a  sylvan  glade,  ''Through  the  Trees," 
with  sheep,  delicate  in  tone,  and  Mark 
Fisher  (106)  a  strong  rendering  of  a 
meadow  in  sunlight,  "An  Irish  Pastoral." 
Miss  Alice  Fanner  sends  an  Argyllshire 
view,  "  Stormy  "Weather,"  a  clever  hillside 
under  a  stot  my  sky.  We  may  also  mention 
as  creditable  works  A.  E.  John's  portrait  of 
"  Professor  John  Macdonald  Maokay,"  in 
red  robes  (113):  A.  S.  Hartrick's  "In 
Arcady,"  in  which  his  technical  power  and 
delicate  treatment  are  manifest  in  the  steep 
upland ;  L.  A.  Harrison's  "  Study  of  Sea  "  (112) ; 
and  a  blossom-edged  garden  —a  sunlit  eiiect 
(11.5;;  Bernard  Sickert's  -'The  Castle  of 
Ischia"  (11(3),  Motfat  Lindner's  "Ebb  Tide, 
St.  Ives  Bay  "  (12()) ;  a  portrait  by  C.  H. 
Shatuon  of  a  lady  in  light  grey  dress,  leaning 
forward  ;  Alex.  Jamieson's  ""  View  in  the 
Oratory  "  (123),  I).  Murray  Smith's  "  St. 
Margaret's,  near  Dover"  (124);  and  Mrs. 
Mary  McEvoy's  ''  The  Canary  Bii-d."  There 
are  also  a  few  interesting  chalk  studies  by 
A.  E.  John  and  A.  Orpen.  The  exhibition  will 
repay  study,  not  so  much  for  conspicuous 
merit,  as  showing  a  few  new  departures  in 
study  and  treatment. 


THE   SOCIETY   OF   ARCHITECTS. 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  ses6ion   1903-4  was 
held  at  St.  James'  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.,  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  19,  at  8  p.m. 

THE    LATE    MR.    SILVAXUS    TUEVAIL. 

.  The  President,  Mr.  "Walter  W.  Thomas,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  said  the  beginning  of 
the  session  had  been  clouded  by  the  unlooked-for 
death  of  their  late  President,  Mr.  Silvanus  Tre- 
vail.  The  news  had  come  as  a  great  shock,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  so  useful  a  life 
had  been  suddenly  terminated  was  a  matter  for 
the  deepe  t  regret  to  the  Society,  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  for  eighteen  years,  and  no 
less  to  the  tei.ior  architectural  body,  the 
'K.I.B.A.,  with  which  Jlr.  Trevail  had  been 
associated  as  a  Fellow  for  ten  years.  A  vote  of 
condolence  to  the  relatives  was  unanimously 
passed. 

During  the  evening  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  to  membership  and  studentship  : — 

For  Hon.  Membership  :  Colonel  C.  U.  Ellison, 
pavt  president,  :22,  Sir  Thomas-street,  Liverpool. 

For  Membership;  Franklin  Joseph  Bellamy, 
18,  lliyh-street,  Yeovil  :  Alexander  Burnett 
Brown,  1_',  Xorfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  Percy 
Martin  Du  Feu,  3,  Buona  Villas,  Ventnor ;  SamL 


Doddimeade  Edmunds,  79,  Victoria-street,  St 
Albans  ;  William  Longfield  Hill,  38,  Albion- 
stteet,  Leeds;  Herbert  William  Hillier,  83, 
Pnlace  Chambers,  Westminster  ;  Aubrey  Burton 
Houchin,  Bloomsbury  Mansion,  Hart-street. 
W.C.  :  WiUiam  Herbert  James,  4,  Bloomsbury- 
place,  W.C. ;  liowlaud  Lloyd  Jones,  14,  Market- 
street,  Carnarvon  ;  Charles  Mitchell,  132.  Princes- 
street,  Edinburgh ;  WiUiam  .John  Mc Williams, 
Library  Buildings,  Port  Elizabeth  ;  Cieorge  Meek, 
20,  I.einster  Chambers,  Manchester ;  William 
Ilenden  Winder,  48,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

For  Studentship  ;  Clire  Ewart  Ardley,  5, 
Baron's  Court-road,  West  Kensington  ;  William 
HeatherEvans,  S,  Portland-street,  Southampton  ; 
Walter  Scott  Mac'uiutosh,  63,  Denzil-avenue, 
Southampton ;  Joseph  Peascod,  5,  Thornton-road, 
Stanwix,  Carlisle ;  Oliver  George  Bond,  15,  AU 
Saints-place,  Stamford  ;  Herbert  Longstaffe 
Webb,  64,  Berners-street,  W. ;  Evelyn  Shirreffs, 
10,  Hyde  Vale,  Greenwich ;  Isaac  Alexander 
Simpson,  104,  Bewsey-road,  Warrington ;  John 
Stalker,  P.O.  Box  1038,  Johannesburg,  S.A. ; 
James  Stewardson,  Petterhill  Bridge-terrace, 
Carlisle. 

The  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 
1903,  showing  a  reserve  fund  of  £700  and  a  sur- 
plus of  over  £1,100,  was  adopted.  The  Pkesi- 
dext  then  delivered  the 

tresidext's  addhess  Foit  1903-4. 

To  elect  a  man  to  the  oiEce  of  President  is  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  highest  honour  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  members  of  a  society  to  confer, 
and  to  place  upon  him  many  responsibilities,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  preparation  of  a  presi- 
dential address.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  honour  done  to  me,  not 
merely  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  but  as  the 
representative,  as  it  were,  of  that  large  body  of 
country  practitioners  which  is  the  backbone  of 
the  Society,  and  to  whose  support  it  is  largely 
due  that  the  Society  holds  its  present  position  in 
the  architectural  world.  One  result  of  the  exist- 
ence of  so  many  architectural  societies  is  thut 
about  this  time  of  year  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
plethora  of  presidential  addresses  covering  m.ich 
the  same  ground,  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  prevent  clashing,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  may  perhaps  learn  what  to 
avoid.  The  very  few  remarks  which  I  shall 
address  to  you  to-night  will  deal  so  far  as 
possible  with  that  practical  side  of  our  pro- 
fession, more  particularly  with  the  various 
questions  taken  up  by  the  Society,  and  indicating 
some  of  the  directions  in  which  it  might  extend 
its  sphere  of  utility,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
is  surely  a  member's  first  care,  seeing  that  the 
stronger  it  becomes  the  more  advantages  it  will 
be  able  to  give  him.  I  am  fortunate  in  coming 
intu  office  at  a  time  when  the  Society  is  in  so 
prosperous  a  condition,  a  state  of  things  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  those  who  in  the  early  days  of 
difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  much  adverse 
criticism  and  strenuous  opposition  stood  by  and 
supported  it.  The  Society  has  arrived  at  a  stage 
of  its  existence  when  its  sphere  of  utility  and 
influence  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question, 
and  when  it  might  well  essay  to  stand  alone,  not 
only  in  regard  to  such  matters  ot  general  interest 
as  Registration,  but  on  questions  which  more 
particularly  affect  the  members,  such  as  a  scale  of 
charges,  a  form  of-  contract,  articles  of  pupilage, 
conditions  under  which  alone  a  member  will 
compete,  &c.  Let  me  first  deal  with  one  or  two 
matters  of  general  interest. 

AKCHITIXTCRAL    EUrCATIOX. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  promote  tho  advance- 
ment of  architecture  in  this  country  of  late  years 
than  the  gradual  development  of  schools  ot  archi- 
tecture, and  the  institution  of  chairs  of  archi- 
tecture in  connection  with  the  universities  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  former  being  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  thi^  country,  and  the  latter 
owing  its  existence  largely,  I  believe,  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects. 
Most  of  the  allied  societies  afford  facilities  for 
gaining  knowledge,  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Society  being  perhaps  the  most  prominent  with  a 
new  scheme  which  has  every  indication  of  being 
successful.  And  1  trust  before  long  the  University 
of  Wales,  at  Aberystwith,  will  have  its  school  of 
architecture,  which  will  have  my  hearty  support 
if  established.  The  new  school  of  architecture  in 
London  in  connection  with  the  Architectural 
Association  has  just  completed  a  most  successful 
first  year's  work,  and  is  deserving  of  the  hearty 
support  of  the  profession ;  its  curriculum  is 
unique  and  its  scheme  admirable,  providing  as  it 


does  a  means  whereby  a  man  may  test  his 
adaptability  for  the  profession  before  binding^ 
himself  down  for  a  term  of  years,  thus  enabling 
him  to  withdraw  in  good  time  if  hn  finds  that 
his  abilities  are  such  as  would  have  better 
scope  in  some  other  profession.  The  great 
fault  of  the  usual  system  of  pupilage,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  in  many  cases  a  youth  is  bound 
down  for  a  term  of  years,  only  to  find  at  the  end 
that  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation  and  wasted 
time  and  money.  In  Ireland  also  this  question  is 
receiving  consideration;  but,  after  all,  these 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
architectural  education  do  not  much  more  than 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  profession,  for  the  reison 
that  the  system  is  a  voluntarj-  one,  and  until 
schools  of  architecture  are  State  supported,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  system  of  statutory  education  is 
established,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  rr ore  than 
a  small  proportion  of  students  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  now  open  to  them.  -V 
system  of  compulsory  education  would  do  good 
in  two  ways — it  would  show"  to  the  intending 
student  exactly  the  course  of  study  which  he  must 
necessarOy  take  if  he  ever  aspires  to  be  more  than 
a  subordinate,  and  so  would  enable  him  to  shape 
his  studies  from  the  first  with  a  definite  object  in 
view,  while  the  mere  fact  of  a  certain  standar,! 
being  set  up,  which  aU  must  reach,  would  tend 
to  stop  the  ever-increasing  stream  of  incapables 
who  are  now  attracted  to  the  profession  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  open  to  all.  This  question 
naturally  brings  one  to  a  matter  in  which  the 
Society  is  particularly  interested — viz., 

st.itutory  reoistuatiox. 
Does  it  not  seem  to  be  not  only  common  sense,, 
but  common  justice,  that  a  man  who  has  entered 
the  profession  by  legitimate  means,  that  is,  by 
spending  his  time  and  money  in  properly  fitting- 
himself  for  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  should 
be  protected  against  the  bogus  practitioner  whose 
only  claim  to  the  title  of  architect  is  the  fact  that 
it  appears  on  his  door-plate ':  The  principle  of 
registration  is  one  against  which  a  valid  objection 
has  never  been  made  ;  it  is  only  when  it  becomes 
a  question  of  carrying  into  effect  that  principle 
that  objections  are  raised  on  certain  points  by 
those  who  are  so  bigoted  and  prejudiced  as  to  be 
unable  to  consider  the  matter  from  any  point  of 
view  other  than  their  own  narrow  one,  and  who 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  cheap  popularity  by  the 
easy  way  of  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  a 
measure  of  the  clauses  of  which  it  is  evident  they 
know  nothing  at  all.  Very  little  to  my  mind  is 
gained  by  controversy,  but  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  persistent  and  continued  effort  towards  a 
definite  end.  No  amount  of  argument  can  get  over 
the  fact  that  the  profession  is  practically  solid 
on  the  principle  of  registration,  and  when  it  comes 
to  fighting  out  the  details  the  common  sense  of 
the  majority  must  win.  It  is  not  my  wish  or 
intention  on  this  occasion  to  go  deeply  into  the 
pros  and  cons,  of  the  question,  but  I  should  just 
like  to  take  one  point.  If  I  understand  our  oppo- 
nents rightly,  their  main  objection  to  the  Bill  is' 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  the  means 
of  indiscriminately  registering  all  and  sundry' 
without  question,  and  that  thereby  the  evil  which 
they  admit  now  exists  will  be  increased.  This 
only  shows  what  irresponsible  statements  can  be 
made  and  what  inflated  nonsense  is  talked  in  the 
hope  of  stemming  the  tide.  It  is  true  that 
Parliament  will  not  pass  any  measure  which  does 
not  protect  properly  vested  interests,  and  quite 
rightly,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
registering  indiscriminately.  The  Bill  provides 
for  registering  only  those  who  can  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  C4eneral  Council  that  they  were 
before  a  certain  date  and  are  still  actually  prac- 
tising .architecture,  the  General  Council  being 
composed  of  a  body  of  architec's  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  whom  the  II. LB. A.  has  the  preponderating 
influence,  and  the  choice  of  who  shall  he  regis- 
tered rests  entirely  with  the  General  Council, 
which  might  be  supposed  capable  of  properly 
adjudicating  on  the  claims  placed  before  it.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  allied  societies  recently 
said  in  effect  that  an  imperfect  Bill  was  better 
than  no  lUll :  this  is  perfectly'  true,  because  the 
least  that  a  Bill  would  do  would  be  to  stop  admis- 
sion to  the  profession  except  by  legitimate  means, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  it  would  deserve  every 
support.  The  position  of  an  objector  who  is 
already  a  member  of  any  architectural  body  is  an 
untenable  one,  beciuse  he  has  already  admitted 
his  agreement  with  the  principle  by  voluntarily 
registering  himself,  and  that  objector  furgets 
that  though  he  may  to  a  certain  extent  protect 
himself  by  so  doing,  yet  so  far  as  the  public  are 
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concerned  he  cannot  prevent  those  persons  he  may 
consider  unqualified  from  inserting  their  names 
alongside  of  hia  in  the  public  directories  and 
other  lists,  so  that  he  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses compelled  to  submit  to  be  classed  in  (he 
public  eye  with  all  and  sundry-  who  may  care  to 
assume  the  title  of  architect,  so  that  he  at 
present  suffers  the  indignities  which  he  pre- 
tends to  fear  would  be  the  result  of  a  Registra- 
tion Bill.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  if  there  are  a  few  who  are 
genuinely  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  or  who  are  unable  to  express  an  opinion 
one  way  or  the  other,  there  are  very  many  others 
who  are  not  content,  and  who  will  agitate  until 
they  get  what  they  want.  It  is  understood  that 
the  architectural  societies  generally  are  in  favour 
of  registration,  and  that  some  of  them  have  urged 
the  R.I.B.A.  to  take  the  matter  up.  That  is  as 
it  should  be  ;  the  senior  body  is  the  right  one  to 
lake  the  lead  in  this.  But  because  it  does  not  do 
so,  that  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not,  and 
the  support  that  the  .Society  has  lately  received 
shows  that  it  is  recognised  that  it  is  not  fighting 
for  its  own  hand,  but  in  response  to  a  generally 
expressed  feeling  in  the  profession  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  in 
earnest.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards 
federation,  and  in  matters  architectural  there  is 
the  same  feeling  and  desire  for  consolidation ,  and 
for  some  strong  central  authority  to  control  the 
whole.  Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows, 
and  recent  events  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  make 
it  plain  that  the  senior  body  is  acting  against  its 
own  interests  in  not  fairly  and  squarely  facing  the 
question  of  registration.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
the  President  of  the  K.I.B.A.  making  registration 
the  principal  theme  of  his  address,  and  to 
have  his  assurance  that  the  Royal  Institute  is  in 
sympathy  with  every  effort  to  raise  the  status 
of  architecture  and  architects  in  this  country, 
which,  of  course,  includes  the  registration  move- 
ment ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  only  practical 
way  of  obtaining  the  desired  end — viz.,  by  Par- 
liamentary powers — will  not  be  sought  by  the 
Institute  until  it  has  tried  every  other  possible 
scheme.  The  proposal  to  form  a  Board  of 
Architectural  Education,  if  carried  out,  may  be 
useful  in  focussing  and  controUiDg  the  efforts 
of  the  various  schools  of  architecture  throughout 
the  country,  but  it  will  do  nothing  at  all  to 
remedy  the  grievances  which,  it  is  admitted, 
exist  in  the  practice  of  architecture.  As  usual, 
the  Institute  fears  to  definitely  pledge  itself  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  question,  though  it 
admits  that  the  large  body  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  compulsory  registration  cannot  and  must  not 
be  ignored.  The  Institute  is  apparently  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma ;  anxious  to  propitiate  those 
few  leaders  who  object,  and  at  the  same 
time  knowing  that  the  general  body  of  prac- 
titioners must  be  reckoned  with,  it  proposes  a 
middle  course  :  that  of  a  scheme  of  voluntary 
education,  which,  however  good  and  desirable  in 
itself,  will  be  unable  from  its  very  nature  to  deal 
effectually  with  the  question.  Such  a  scheme 
will  not  at  all  appeal  to  practical  men  who  are 
aware  that  nothing  less  than  statutory  powers  will 
enable  any  authority  to  deal  effectively  with  such 
an  important  question  as  the  education  and  con- 
sequent necessary  registration  of  architects.  The 
present  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  :  It  is  admitted  that  grievances  exist  which 
should  be  remedied  :  the  question  is,  how  't  Xezj 
many  of  us  know  and  say  that  there  is  but  one 
practical  way,  while  a  few  others  are  anxious  to 
try  various  schemes  before  accepting  the  inevit- 
able ;  but  let  those  who  think  they  can  by  any 
means  effectually  hinder  progress  in  this  matter 
remember  the  legend  of  the  Saxon  King  who  was 
taken  down  to  the  seashore  and  told  what  a  clever 
fellow  he  was.  He  showed  his  advisers,  however, 
that  he  could  not  stop  the  advancing  waves,  and 
it  our  opponents  care  to  see  a  parable  in  that,  the 
advancing  water  is  the  tide  of  progress,  which 
they  can  no  more  stop  than  could  the  wise  old 
king  the  waves. 

rUllLIC   IMl'llOYEMENTS   AXD    IIUILDINO 
RESTRICTIONS. 

There  must  necessarily  be  certain  restrictions 
and  conditions  imposed  upon  those  who  propose 
to  erect  buildings  ;  but  one  would  naturally  think 
that  when  these  conditions  emanate  from  the 
landowner,  who  is  presumably  anxious  to  dispose 
of  his  sites,  that  they  would  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  encourage  rather  than  put  off  an  intending 
buyer.  The  opposite  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  llolborn-to-Strand  improvements.  Those 
who  have  read  the  conditions  of  sale  will  see  at 


once  that  they  are  of  a  character  calculated  to 
make  the  boldest  hesitate  ;  the  decision  on  any 
point  afterwards  arising  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council's  architect,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  objection  is  not  a  personal  one  to  the  archi- 
tect as  such,  but  to  the  principle  which  places  so 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  an  official.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  when  the  opportunity 
to  secure  sites  in  so  valuable  a  centre  fails  to 
attract  purchasers.  I  think  the  conditions  should 
at  any  rate  be  subject  to  an  appeal  and  arbitra- 
tion in  case  of  dispute.  This  is  a  question  not 
only  for  lessees,  but  for  architects,  who  have  to 
advise  their  clients  who  prcpose  to  take  sites.  If 
there  is  no  reference  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  a 
dispute,  a  client  may  be  mulcted  in  a  large 
additional  expenditure  he  never  contemplated, 
and  which  may  bring  him  to  ruin. 

COXDITIOX.S    OF    COXTIIACT. 

It  is  satisfactorj'  to  find  that  after  negotiations 
extending  over  eight  years  a  form  of  conditions  of 
contract  has  been  arrived  at  between  the  R.I.B.A. 
and  the  Institute  of  Builders,  which  contract 
defines  as  definitely  as  may  be  the  relative  posi- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  building  owner, 
the  architect,  and  the  contractor. 

.iRCHITECTUKAL    COMI'KTITIOXS. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  time  that  a  few  architects 
should  have  been  obliged  to  form  themselves  into 
a  Competition  lieform  Society  with  the  object  of 
"blacklisting"  competitions  with  the  conditions 
of  which  they  do  not  agree  ;  and  they  have  done 
good  work  in  this  way.  But  why  was  it  left  to 
them  to  take  it  up ':  Here  again  is  shown  the 
want  of  the  strong  hand.  The  present  system  of 
putting  out  designs  to  com;  etition  is  one  which 
has  come  to  stay  ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
the  profession  as  a  whole  that  in  spite  of  protests 
and  requests  that  architects  should  not  compete 
in  certain  instances,  there  are  always  found  some 
who  will  disregard  such  request* :  and  it  must 
lower  those  who  enter  in  the  eyes  of  the  promoters 
themselves  to  find  that  there  are  men  willing  to 
quote  terms  on  which  they  will  undertake  the 
work  in  the  event  of  their  being  successful.  Such 
practices  want  putting  down  with  a  strong  hand. 
But  who  is  to  do  it  'f  Were  there  a  statutory 
authority,  it  could  absolutely  control  these  matters 
by  making  it  a  question  of  professional  conduct. 
Promoters  would  then  quickly  see  that  it  was 
waste  of  time  to  come  before  the  profession  with 
any  invitation  to  compete,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  not  in  accordance  with  professional  usage. 

ASSESSOR    AS    JOIXT    ARCHITECT. 

There  is  a  matter  in  connection  with  the  Liver- 
pool Cathedral  Competition  which,  I  think,  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  that  is 
the  appointment  of  the  assessor  to  act  as  joint 
architect  with  the  author  of  the  selected  design. 
I  maintain  that  the  principle  is  an  entirely  wrong 
one  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  I  consider  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion should  be  called  to  it,  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken,  say,  by  the  Competition  Reform  Society 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  those  in 
authority.  Also  the  competition  for  the  Liver- 
pool Pierhead  Baths  and  Trimway  Offices,  which 
in  the  first  instance  proved  a  failure.  Yet  there 
were  found  six  or  seven  firms  of  architects  to 
enter  into  a  second  competition  for  baths  only, 
without  any  assessor  being  appointed  or  any  pre- 
mium offered.  Then  there  was  the  competition 
for  the  housing  of  the  poor  upon  the  site  known 
as  the  Hornsby-street  area,  Scotland-road — 
another  failure — the  work  being  afterwards 
carried  out  by  the  corporation's  own  officials. 
Surely  this  state  of  things  can  only  have  one 
result,  and  that  is  to  drag  the  profession  through 
the  mire.  If  the  profession  does  not  respect 
itself,  what  can  it  expect  fiom  the  public  and 
public  bodies  ?  You  cannot  find  any  other  pro- 
fession that  would  submit  to  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment in  the  way  the  architectural  profession  does. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  firms  of  architects  who 
act  in  this  way  are  getting  fewer  every  year,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  wiped  out  the  better  for  the 
profession.  Having  expressed  my  disapproval  of 
certain  things,  I  must  give  credit  when  credit  is 
due.  The  Liverpool  City  Council  and  the  citizens 
have  done  more  than  any  other  city  in  England 
to  advance  architecture  and  public  improvements. 

LIVERPOOL    CVTIIEDRAL. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  of  modern 
times  will  bs  the  cathedral  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
in  Liverpool,  the  proposed  dimensions  of  which 
are  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  ancient  cathedral 
buOdings  of  England.     In  fact,  the  two  towers 


will  probably  be  higher  than  any  church  or 
cathedral  tower  in  the  British  Isles.  His  Majesty 
the  King  has  recognised  the  importance  of  the 
work  by  intimating  his  willingness  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  in  the  spring.  The  area  of  land 
covered  by  the  buildings  without  cloisters  will  be 
about  10,200  square  yards,  a  greater  area  than 
which  only  one  or  two,  if  any,  cathedrals  in 
England  occupy.  The  committee  has  done 
exceedingly  well  in  accepting  the  decision  of  the 
referees  in  the  competition  recently  held.  It  had 
a  precedent  for  appointing  so  young  an  architect 
as  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  for  Mr.  II.  L.  Elmes  was 
about  the  same  age  when  he  won  the  competition 
for  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  This  leads  ma 
to  say  that  I  hope  that  a  memorial  to  Elmes 
will,  before  long,  be  erected  in  St.  George's 
Hall.  But  the  cathedral  is  not  the  only  a;reat 
building  that  Liverpool  is  about  to  erect.  The 
Liverpool  Dock  Board  has  recently  had  a  com- 
petition, and  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion  was 
come  to  when  they  accepted  the  designs  of  a  local 
firm  of  architects.  The  Liverpool  Corporation 
has  completed  and  opened  a  new  Technical 
School,  built  from  the  designs  of  a  London 
architect.  The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has 
recently  trected  a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings 
of  the  most  modem  construction.  Then  there  is 
the  New  Church  House  in  Lord-street.  The 
banks  and  the  large  steamship  companies  and 
tradesmen  appear  to  find  their  own  offiives  and 
shops  too  small,  hence  old  buildings  are  being 
pulled  down  and  palatial  new  erections  are  taking 
their  place,  amongst  them  being  new  offices  for 
Sir  Alfred  Jones.  The  city  to  which  I  belong 
has  always  been  in  the  forefront — I  might  almost 
say  has  led  public  opinion  with  regard  to  all 
questions  for  improving  the  conditions  under 
which  the  labouring  classes  have  to  live.  The 
housing  question  has  been  taken  up  in  an 
enthusiastic  spirit,  and  made  a  special  s*udy  of 
by  the  housing  committee  and  the  council. 
Although  many  admirable  schemes  have  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  completion  in  the  past, 
it  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  a  further  scheme 
was  inaugurated  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  to 
erect  labourers'  dwellings  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 
The  Liverpool  School  Bjard,  which  has  now 
ceased  to  exist,  have  made  a  particular  study 
through  their  various  architects  of  the  highest 
standing  in  Liverpool,  of  school  building,  and 
the  most  recent  one  erected,  Birchfield-road 
School,  is,  I  suppose,  as  complete  an  elementary 
school  building  as  will  ever  be  erected. 

.ARCHITECTS   AND   THE   EDUC.4TIOS    ACT. 

Whilst   speaking    of    elementary   education   I 
would  particularly  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
architects  to  their  position  under  the  new  Educa- 
tion Act.     Jlost  of  the  committees  are  formed  of 
sub-committees    of    city    councillors    or    county 
councillors  or  urban  district  councils.    Now,  most 
of   these  gentlemen    seem    to  think  the  persons 
they  ought  to  employ  as  architects  and  surveyors 
for  their  future  new  buildings  are  their  city  sur- 
veyors,  land   surveyors,   county  surveyor,^,  road 
surveyors,  and  other  gentlemen  whose  particular 
qualifications   are   more    of    the   nature  of  land 
stewards,  bridge  masters,  and  road  surveyors  than 
architects.     Now,   there    are   gentlemen    in  our 
profession  who,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  ■ 
made  a  particular  study  of  school  building,  and  it  3 
appears  to  me  that  the  valuable  experience  that  they  ' 
have  gained  during  that  period  will  be  lost  to  tho 
community  if  the  principle  I  have  just  indicated 
is  persisted  in.     Most  of    the    count j'  and  city  f 
surveyors  have  as  much  work  as  they  can  possibly 
personally  attend  to,   and  they  have  had  in  the, 
past  no  practical  or  personal  experience  of  school  \ 
building.   Therefore  it  is  very  important  that  we, ! 
as  the  Society  of  Architects,  should  bring  before  i! 
the  notice  of  these    various  authorities  the  im-  '; 
portance  of  appointing  architects  of  e.xperience  in  J 
school  construction  to  look  aftei   the  supervision  I 
of  their  schools  in  the   future,  and  not  leave  them  1 
in   inexperienced   hands,   with  results   that   willj 
mean  disaster  and  increased  rates. 

ANCIEXT   LIGHTS. 

A  question  in  which  the  Society  of  Architects 
is  particularly  interested  is  that  of  ' '  Ancient 
Lights,"  which  is  to  form  a  subject  of  discussion 
at  our  next  meeting.  The  Bill  which  has  been 
drafted  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
and  the  Surveyors'  Institution  does  not  seem  to 
do  much  more  than  take  the  matter  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  lawyer  to  put  it  into  those  of  the 
surveyors,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  building 
owner  are  not  increased — rather  the  opposite  in 
some  cases. 
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THE   Fl'TUBE   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

Turning  now  to  matters  which  more  particu- 
larly affect  the  immedia'e  needs  of  the  Society 
and  its  members,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the 
report  presented  at  the  last  meeting  and  the 
balance  sheet  which  has  been  put  before  you  for 
evidence  that  the  Society  is  in  a  thoroughly 
sound  position  and  entitled  to  look  forward  with 
some  confidence  to  considerably  extending  its 
scope  within  the  immediate  future.  It  is  within 
the  province  of  every  member  to  assist  the 
Society  in  developing  its  resources  to  the 
utmost  extent ;  i's  growth  and  influence  depend 
on  individual  eiiort,  and  no  opportunity  should 
be  lost  of  making  the  Society  fully  representa- 
tive, particularly  of  that  important  section  of  the 
profession  to  which  it  especially  appeals — viz., 
the  provincial  practitioner,  who  has  more  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  in  hia  endeavours  to 
honourably  carry  out  his  professional  duties  than 
perhaps  the  Metropolitan  architect  has  any  con- 
ception of.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the 
architect  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  perhaps  the 
scope  is  not  great,  and  where  he  has  to  meet 
encroachments  on  his  legitimate  sphere  of  prac- 
tice. Membership  in  any  corporate  body  not  only 
confers  certain  privileges  on  those  who  gain 
admittance,  but  it  also  entails  upon  them  certain 
obligations,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  that 
of  forwarding  in  every  possible  way  the  aims  and 
objects  for  which  that'  body  was  founded.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  a  young  and  growing 
Society  such  as  ours,  which  actively  takes  up 
ciuestions  it  believes  to  be  for  the  general  good,  in 
a  way  which  no  other  architectural  society  has 
attempted.  It  speaks  well  for  the  Society  that, 
in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  institution 
of  a  stiff  entrance  examination  and  other  tests  as 
qualifications  for  membership,  our  numbers  go  on 
steadily  increasing  ;  but  there  is  yet  great  scope 
in  this  direction,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  every  member  to  recommend  for 
membership  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  fully 
qualified,  and  so  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the 
Society,  an(J  by  this  means  show  his  practical 
interest  in  its  welfare. 


ROYAL   IXSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  9,  Conduit- 
street,  W.,  Mr.  John  Slater,  Vice-president, 
in  the  chair,  when  a  distingui-hed  company 
assembled  to  hear  a  paper  by  M.  Jean  Theophile 
Homolle,  hon.  corresponc  ing  member,  and 
director  of  the  French  School  at  Athens,  who 
had  come  specially  over  from  that  capital  to  read 
it,  the  subject  being 

■THE    TREASVUY     OF     fNIDVS     AXD    THE    lONUX    AUT 
OF    DELPHI. 

On  the  walh  were  hung  plans,  and  an  ideal 
restoration  in  perspective,  to  an  unusually  large 
scale,  of  Delphi,  executed  by  M.  Albert  Tournaire, 
and  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  also  a  series  of  charmingly-rendered 
water-colour  drawings  of  the  recently-discovered 
sculptures  in  the  frieze  and  pediment  of  the 
Treasury,  the  work  of  Signer  G.  S.  da  Fonseca. 
The  address,  which  was  delivered  in  fluent  French, 
with  but  occasional  reference  to  notes,  was  illus- 
trated by  some  six-and-twenty  lantern  slides. 

Having  puid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  and  to  the  accuracy 
of  his  conclusions  as  to  the  optical  refinements  of 
the  Greek  temples,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
descnbe  his  recent  discoveries  at  Delphi,  and 
especially  at  the  little  building  known  as  the 
Treasury  of  Cnidus,  which  he  accepted  as  a 
typical  work  of  Ionian  architecture  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  He  was  glad  to  have  been  associated 
in  the  work  with  English  architects  and  archaeolo- 
gists. He  showed  the  positionon  a  plateaubelow  the 
theatre  at  Delphi  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Ap  Ho, 
f'y  the  aid  of  photographs  of  the  actual  site 
?°nj-  '^°"™'»'i'e's  conjectural  restoration  of  the 
building  in  its  prime.  At  the  first  bend  of  the 
sacred  way  at  the  toot  of  the  hill  leading  to  this 
temple  was  built  the  Treasury  of  Cnidus.  It  was 
in  absolute  rums  ;  but  it  was  possible  to  menta'ly 
restore,  from  the  fragments  which  had  been  re- 
covered and  collected,  together  with  other  ex- 
amples from  elsewhere,  but  similar  in  character 
some  idea  of  its  appearance.  Having  compared 
the  actual  ruins  of  foundations  and  fragments  with 
an  ideal  restoration,  M.  Homolle  proceeded  to 
analyse  the  architectural  details.     The  Treasury 


was  a  small  isolated  building  in  aiitis,  Ionic  in 
style,  about  'Ibit.  by  ■20ft.,  surrounded  by  a  con- 
tinuous frieze.  In  front  was  a  pair  of  gigantic 
female  figures  acting  as  caryatides,  and  supporting 
an  entablature,  frieze,  and  pediment,  the  two  latter 
being  richly  ornamented  with  painted  sculpture. 
In  front  of  the  building  was  a  crouching  sphinx, 
and  a  lofty  pair  of  columns  on  either  side, 
above  an  Ionic  capital,  supported  each  a  winged 
flying  female  figure.  M.  IlomoUe  said  he  pro- 
posed in  the  first  place  to  j  ustif  y  the  restoral  ion  thus 
shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  architectonic  elements 
of  the  building  and  its  accessories  ;  secondly,  to 
study  the  decoration  of  the  monument  in  its 
architectural  ornaments,  properly  so-called,  in 
the  sculptures  in  high  or  low  relief,  and  also  in 
the  paintings,  with  which  the  effect  of  these  were 
heightened ;  lastly,  he  intended  to  make  a  plan 
of  the  Treasury  of  Cnidus,  and  the  importance  of 
the  Ionian  art  displayed  at  Delphi  in  its  general 
relationship  to  ancient  art,  showing  illustrations 
of  the  plan  of  the  temples,  and  of  many  of  the 
fragments.  The  author  explained  the  basis  for  a 
restoration  of  the  entablatures  of  the  front  portico, 
the  side  fa<,'ades,  and  the  rear.  The  beautiful 
sculptured  frieze  was,  he  pointed  out,  inclosed 
with  a  continuous  ornament  of  ovolos  in  the 
cornice  ;  the  space  above  was  decorated  with  palm 
foliage  and  lotus  buds  ;  the  pediment,  and  the 
triglyphs  both  below  the  pediment  and  the  side 
faces,  and  the  acroteria  were  admirably  carved,  as 
were  the  sphinx  and  flying  victories.  M.  Homolle 
also  explained  his  grounds  for  the  restoration  of 
the  approach  steps,  from  the  lower  courses  still  re- 
maining, on  the  analogy  of  those  exioting  at  the 
Treasury  of  Phocas.  The  restoration  of  the 
caryatides  and  their  bases  were  calculated  from 
the  known  height  of  the  monument ;  but  in  1894 
the  trunk  of  one  of  the  figures  was  found,  and 
four  years  later  its  head  was  discovered,  the  two 
portions  exactly  fitting  together,  and  agreeing 
with  the  previous  estimate.  Restorations  were 
also  shown  of  the  Ionic  capitals  above  the  carya- 
tides and  of  the  doorway,  from  the  models  now 
in  the  museum  at  Delphi.  (Jne  was  impressed, 
when  examining  these  remains  of  the  Treasury, 
with  the  richness,  even  to  surfeit,  of  Ihe  decora- 
tion, both  in  sculpture  and  as  heightened  by  the 
polychromatic  decoration  afterwards  applied  to 
the  carving.  The  architectural  decorations  were 
described  in  detail.  The  mouldings  were  deco- 
rated with  beads  and  ovolos;  the  plain  surfaces 
were  ornamented  with  flowers,  with  palm-leaves, 
and  lotus-buds,  these  being  employed  on  the 
dripstones  and  eaves,  the  jambs  and  cornice  of 
the  gateway.  There  was  a  uniformity  of 
motif,  varied  by  appropriate  adaptation  to 
the  several  members  of  the  architecture.  An 
admirable  excellence  was  displayed  in  the 
execution  ;  a  vigorous  fulness,  a  trifle  heavy  in 
treatment,  but  powerful  in  effect.  These  gave  a 
special  character  to  the  Treasury  of  Cnidus.  The 
subjects  of  the  bas  reliefs  of  the  frieze  were  continued 
on  all  the  four  fai,'ades  of  the  building.  That  on 
the  west  front  illustrated  the  Apotheosis  of 
Hercules  ;  that  on  the  south,  the  Carrying  off  of 
the  Daughters  of  Leucippos  ;  that  on  the  east  the 
contest  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  body 
of  Euphorbos,  under  the  eyes  of  the  gods 
assembled  in  Olympus,  and  that  on  the  north  face, 
the  Battle  of  the  Gian's.  The  bas  reliefs  might 
be  divided  by  their  style  and  technique  into  two 
groups,  each  consisting  of  two  friezes  :  one  pair 
was  in  contour  angular,  the  other  smooth :  one 
pair  was  modelled  in  the  round,  the  other  was 
flat  in  treatment.  The  proportions  and  the  forms 
were  those  of  archaic  Ionian  art  of  the  6th 
century  :  the  figures  were  short  and  heavy,  the 
technique  was  dry.  The  composition  throughout 
was  governed  by  the  rigorous  laws  of  symmetry. 
The  principal  figures  were  equally  grouped 
around  the  p  iucipal  motifs,  in  analogous  and 
inverted  attitudes  as  one  receded  from  the  centre. 
Occasionally  a  certain  awkwardness  in  their  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  unity  was  manifest,  as 
in  the  contest  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans 
under  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  gods.  The  draw- 
ing and  composition  recalled  the  painting  of 
vases  with  black  or  red  figures,  in  the  severe 
style  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
sculpture  on  the  pediment  represented  the 
wrestling  between  Apollo  and  Hercules  for  the 
possession  of  the  tripcd  of  Delphi.  The  style  of 
execution  in  this  pediment  was,  the  author 
demonstrated,  the  same  as  that  of  the  friezes  ;  in 
treatment  it  most  nearly  approached  the  manner 
of  the  west  and  south  friezes,  but  was  somewhat 
more  hard  and  coarse.  This  work  has  a  mixture 
of  high  and  low  relitf,  the  figures  being  partly 


free  and  partly  attached  to  the  background. 
Passing  on  to  consider  the  large  sculptured 
accessories,  M.  HonjoUe  pointed  out  that  the 
sphinx  and  winged  victories  were  of  the  type  of 
those  at  Delos  and  the  AcropoUs  at  Athens.  The 
caryatides  figure  which  had  been  seen  showed 
some  resemblances  to,  but  differences  from,  the 
archaic  figures  at  Athens  ;  but  it  had  some  traces 
of  Egyptian  infiuence.  The  polychromatic  deco- 
ration had  been  copied  with  great  precision  by 
M.  Fonseca  in  his  remarkable  water-colour 
drawings.  Colour  had  been  applied  to  architec- 
tural ornaments,  to  the  frieze  and  pediment,  and 
also  the  figures  in  low  relief.  A  common  prin- 
ciple had  inspired  all  the  work,  which  conse- 
quently has  a  general  harmony  and  a  monumental 
character,  decorative  and  non-realistic  in  effect. 
Three  colours  were  employed  in  this  ornamenta- 
tion— white,  the  colour  of  the  marble,  slightly 
modified  by  glazing  ;  blue,  applied  to  the  back- 
grounds ;  and  red  for  garments  and  other  pro- 
minent features.  Having  demonstrated  the 
resemblance  between  the  sculpture  of  the  Treasury 
and  contemporary  vase  paintings,  M.  Homolle 
mentioned  that  the  name  of  the  monument — the 
Treasury  of  Cnidus — was  given  us  by  the  inscrip- 
tions graven  upon  the  building  itself  and  by  an 
incidental  allusion  by  Pausanias.  The  style  of 
the  sculpture  and  of  the  architecture  assigned  it 
definitely  to  the  6th  century,  and  the  Asiatic 
Green  that  of  Ionia  ;  we  were  driven  to  the  like 
c  mcluoions  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  Cnidus. 
It  was  then  a  work  of  the  Ionian  province — 
Ionian  in  workmanship  and  in  spirit.  It  was 
rich  to  exuberance  ;  vigorous,  but  a  little  heavy  ; 
but  showed  originality  of  invention,  strength  of 
handling,  and  marvellous  ability  in  execution. 
In  closing,  the  lecturer  traced  the  persistence  of 
these  qualities  in  Ephesus,  Branchides,  Xanthos, 
Priene,  and  Pergamos ;  and  showed  slides  oj 
the  well-known  sarcophagi  of  Clazomenus  and  of 
Alexander. 

Dr.  Alexander  S.  Miuuay,  keeper  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  proposing  a  vute  of  thanks  to  M. 
Homolle  for  his  splendid  and  eloquent  address, 
referred  to  the  Treasury  of  Cnidus  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  Greek  buildings  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  M.  Homolle  had  proved  by  his  convincing 
arguments  and  by  the  photographs  and  drawings, 
that  the  art  was  essentially  Ionian.  They  were 
under  a  great  obligation  to  him  for  coming  all 
the  way  from  Athens  and  for  so  clearly  explaining 
his  discoveries,  but  also  as  the  instigator  and 
superintendent  of  the  extensive— he  might  say 
unequalled — excavations  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
the  French  Government  in  Delphi.  He  trusted 
that  M.  Homolle  would  be  able  to  complete  his 
gigantic  task. 

Mr.  George  H.  Macmillan,  secretary  of  the- 
Hellenic  Society,  seconded  the  motion,  and  re- 
marked that  M.  Homolle  had  revealed  to  them, 
step  by  step,  the  mode  in  which  he  revealed  the 
treasures  so  long  hidden  at  Delphi.  He  hoped 
that  next  year,  when  the  Hellenic  Society  com- 
pleted its  twenty-first  year,  M.  HomoUe  would 
return  to  London  and  further  explain  the  dis- 
coveries he  had  made. 

Dr.  Arthur  AV.  Evaxs,  in  supporting  the 
motion,  remarked  that  at  Delphi  they  had  the 
beginning  of  Greek  religion,  and  it  was  interest- 
ing to  note  the  marble  face  of  a  lion  shown  that 
evening  closely  resembling  one  of  the  objects 
disinterred  at  Knossos.  He  had  seen  the  village 
which  occupied  the  site  before  the  excavations  at 
Delphi  were  begun,  and  could  appreciate  the  vast 
labour  that  had  been  carried  out  by  M.  Homolle, 
and  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  the  French 
Government,  and  trusted  that  the  IJritish  Govern  • 
ment  would  follow  their  example.  The  wonderful 
reconstruction  of  theTreasurj'from  merefragments 
displayed  the  genius  of  the  explorer. 

Mr.  Myres  and  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A., 
also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  CiiAiKMAV,  speaking  in  French,  explained 
the  purport  of  the  remarks  to  M.  Homolle,  and 
expressed  the  appreciation  all  present  felt  of  the 
high  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  arch;cology 
of  Asiatic  Greece,  and  likMwise  the  gratitude  felt 
by  the  Institute  Council  for  so  generously  lend- 
ing the  splendid  array  of  drawings  on  the  walla. 

M.  Homolle  briefly  responded. 


A  verdict  by  consent  for  £7,550  has  been  given  in 
the  Sherifi's  Court,  London,  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Rowe,  the  freeholders  of  2j  acres  of  land 
which  are  required  for  the  extension  of  Brixton 
Prison. 
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THE    QUAXTITY    SURVEYORS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  this  recently-formed 
Association  was  held  on  AVednesday  after- 
noon at  the  Dake's  Saloon,  Holborn  Restaurant, 
for  the  purpose  of  approving  the  memorandum 
and  articles  of  association,  and  of  electing  office 
bearers.  Mr.  W.  Hoffman  Wood,  F.S.I.,  of 
L«eds,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  attendance 
numbered  about  fifty  well-known  members  of 
the  profession,  and  the  various  proposals  were 
keeoly  debated.  Mr.  F.  B.  HoUis,  hon.  sec. 
and  treasurer  pro  tern.,  read  the  minutes  of 
the  preliminary  meetings  which  led  up  to 
the  organisation  of  the  association,  and  also  a 
lengthy  correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers,  the  secretary 
of  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  Mr.  Hollis  had 
written  explaining  the  proposals,  and  asking  if 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  would  grant  the  use 
of  one  of  the  rooms  in  Cireat  George-street,  on 
loan  or  hire,  for  their  early  meetings,  as  the  pro- 
moters desired  to  work  in  harmony  with  so  in- 
fluential and  old  established  a  body.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Rogers  stated  that  the  request  had  been 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  many  objections  to 
multiplying  associations  for  members  of  the  same 
profession  by  creating  a  separate  organisation  for 
each  separate  branch,  and  especially  to  the  setting 
up  of  competing  systems  of  examination.  Mr. 
Hollis  read  many  letters  of  apology  and  regret  for 
non-attendance,  including  thosj  from  Messrs. 
Henry  Adams,  A.  T.  Babbs,  of  Cape  Town  ; 
J.  A.  Bonds,  W.  Prowse  Broad,  and  W.  M.  Law, 
of  L-verpool. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  gratification  that 
out  of   very   small   beginnings,  a   letter  he  had 
written  to  the  professional  Press  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,   so  large  and   influential  movement 
had  arisen.     Already  some   150  members  of  the 
profession  had  promised  to  join,  of  whom  about 
one  hundred  were  practising  in  London  and  the 
other   fifty   in   the  provinces.      Mr.    Hollis  had 
rendered  the  promoters  valuable  services  in  the 
early  days,   not  only  as  hon.   secretary,  but  by 
freely  lending  his  office  for  meetings.     They  had 
met   with   a   little    opposition    from   unexpec'ed 
quarters.    A  leading  surveyor,  Mr.  John  Leaning, 
whose  books  on  the  subject  of  quantities  had  been 
of  such  service,  had  written  strongly  objecting 
to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  quantity  surveyors 
to  form    themselves    into    a    society  ;    but    his 
criticism   had   been    a   blessing    in   disguise   by 
attracting   public   attention    to   and  advertising 
the     proposal.      It      was     difficult     to     under- 
stand the  atiitude  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution 
to  the  movement,   nor  why   quantity  surveyors 
should  not  avail  themselves,  as  municipal,  district, 
mining,    and    Ordnance    surveyors,    and    other 
branches  of  the  profession  had  done,  to  unite  to- 
gether and  do   all  in  their  power  to  raise  their 
status,     and   obtain    improved    regulations    and 
letter  training  for    younger   members.     It   was 
evident   that  many   benefits  would   acrue  to  the 
3 unirT  practitioners  from  such  an  association.    In 
nearly  all  builders'  agreements  architects'  clausfs 
were  inserted,  which  in  many  cases  provided  that 
in  case  of  dispute  between  architect  and  builder, 
a  second   architect    should   be  called  to  decide. 
This  might  in  some  cases  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  original   architect,    and   a   more   satisfactory 
arrangement  would  be  to  appoint  the  surveyor  as 
arbitrator.     The  association  would  also  endeavour 
to  provida  for  fair  competition  for  public  works, 
and  for  uniformity   of   practice  ard  charges.     It 
must  be  left  an   open    question    whether,  if  an 
architect  possessed  the  ability,  skill,  experience, 
and,  he  might  add,  leisure,   he  might  not,  if  so 
disposed,  take  out  his  own  quantities,  and  he  for 
one  would  not  discourage  such  a  practice,  and  in 
the  smaller  towns  ihis  was  a  necessary'  element  of 
the  architect's  business  ;   but  the  habit  of  touting 
for  (luantities  indulged  in  by  some  architects  could 
only  be  deprecated.     As  time  went  on,  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  master  builders  in  the  larger 
towns  would  band  themselves  together  and  refuse 
to  tender  for  any  works  but  those  for  which  bills  of 
quantities  had   been    prepared    by   a  recognised 
memijer  of  that  association. 

A  discussion  ensued  aa  to  what  should  be  the 
title,  limitations,  and  object  of  the  association. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Carless,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis, 
senior,  and  supported  by  Sir.  Walter  Lawrance, 
that  the  title  should  be  "The  Quantity  Sur- 
veyors' .\fsociation." 

The  warmest  controversy  of  the  evening  arose 
on    the    point    whether    membership  should  be 


rigidly  restricted  to  those  practising  •'  solely  "  as 
qunntity  surveyors,  or  extend  to  those  who  were 
fully  qualified  to  take  out  quantities,  'out  also 
carried  on  professional  business  as  architects.  The 
question  was  raised  by  Mr.  IX.  L.  Curtis,  who 
said  if  the  stricter  interpretation  were  enforced 
he  would  be  necessaiily  excluded.  Mr.  A.  R.  C 
Buss,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  AV.  Bowles,  and  several 
other  London  practitioners  urged  the  desirability 
of  excluding  all  who  also  acted  as  architects.  This 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Cross,  Mr.  A.  J.  Gate, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Carless,  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis,  jun..  Mr. 
G.  A.  Ovitt,  Mr.  H.  J.  West,  :\Ir.  W.  R.  Hood 
(who  asked  for  a  definition  of  a  "  fully  qualified 
quantity  surveyor  "),  Mr.  Reginald  J.  Tollit,  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  H.  L.  Beckwith,  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Ijansdown,  Sir.  W.  Lawrance,  and  others. 
Eventually  Mr.  Carless  moved,  and  Mr.  Hollis 
seconded,  that  "  qualified  quantity  surveyors"  be 
eligible  for  membership.  An  amendment  stipu- 
lating that  they  he  "solely"  eligible  was  lost 
by  a  Large  majority,  and  the  motion  was  then 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  Johnstone,  hon.  solicitor,  read  the 
memoranda  of  articles  of  association,  and  in 
answer  to  questions  explained  the  various 
technical  points  relating  to  registration.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ciate  moved,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Aylott 
seconded,  thit  the  memoranda  be  confirmed  and 
adopted.  This  was  carried  unanimously,  as  was, 
after  some  discussion,  a  resolution,  proposed  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Cross  and  Mj.  H.  England 
respectively,  that  the  drafting  of  articles  of 
associ.ation  and  the  formulation  of  by-laws  be 
left  to  the  council  hereafter  to  be  elected.  It  was 
further  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Gate 
and  Lawrance,  that  these  should  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  general  body  of  members  at  a 
meeting  to  be  specially  convened. 

Tlie  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing body  was  discussed  at  some  length,  the 
original  proposition  to  appoint  in  all  eighteen 
members — viz.,  a  president,  three  vice-presidents, 
a  council  of  twelve,  with  a  secretary  and  treasurer 
to  sit  on  the  council  ex  qflicio,  being  rejected  on 
fuller  consideration  as  too  unwieldy,  and  there- 
fore without  due  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 
It  wa5  therefore  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Jlessrs.  Gate  and  Cross,  that  the  executive  boJy 
should  consist  of  only  twelve  members,  from 
among  whom  the  members  should  select  the 
president,  two  vice-pretidents,  and  a,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  leaving  eight  ordinary  members  of 
council.  It  was  further  agreed  that  of  the 
twelve  members  of  the  executive  eight  should  be 
chosen  from  gentlemen  practising  in  the  Metropolis 
and  four  in  theprovinces,  thus  securing  representa- 
tives in  exact  proportion  to  the  relative  strength 
of  membership.  Thirteen  members  were  nomi- 
nated to  represent  London  and  five  to  represent 
provincial  surveyors,  and  on  a  vote  being  taken 
the  voting  resulted  in  the  election  (as  named  in 
alphabetical  order)  of  Messrs.  H.  L.  Beckwith 
(of  Liverpool),  Curtis  Card  (of  Lewes),  H. 
Crickmay,  A.  G.  Cross,  R  L.  Curtis,  jun.,  H. 
England,  F.  B.  Hollis,  W.  R.  Hood,  Walter 
Lav/rance,  R.  J.  ToUit  (of  Cambridge),  and  W. 
Hoffman  Wood  (of  Leeds) . 

From  among  these  names  the  officers  and  com- 
mittee were  elected  as  follows  by  open  voting: 
President,  Mr.  Walter  Lawrance:  vice-presidents, 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Gate  and  W.  Hoffman  Wood  ; 
ordin.ary  members  of  committee,  Messrs.  Beck- 
with, Card,  Crickmay,  Cross,  Curtis,  England, 
Hood,  and  Tollit ;  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Hollis.  Messrs.  H.  J.  West  and  John 
Nixon  were  appointed  hon.  auditors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Air.  Hoffman  Wood  for  his 
able  and  impartial  conduct  in  the  chair  was,  on 
the  motion  of  the  newly-elected  president,  heartily 
accorded,  and  terminated  the  proceedings. 


PLUMBERS'    EDUC.VTION 
REGISTRATION. 


AND 


A  CONFERENCE  between  the  Plumbers' 
jr\_  Company,  the  representatives  of  the  larger 
water  authorities  of  the  country,  and  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Guildhall  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
technical  education  and  registration  of  plumbers 
and  the  efficiency  of  plumbing  wcrk  generally  in 
connection  with  the  public  supply  of  water.  Dr. 
Robert  Crawford  (Warden  cf  the  Plumbers'  Com- 
pany) occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Jlr. 
Richard  Hind,  of  Stockton-on-Tees  (Renter 
Warden;  and  Sir.  Coles  (the  Clerk),  and  there 
were  also  present  delegates  from  the  water 
!  authorities  of  Birmingham,   Cila=gow,   Sheffield, 


Hull,  Bradford,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Plymouth, 
and  other  towns.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  represented  bvMr.  H.  D.  Searles- 
Wood,  Mr.  Thomas  BlashiU,  and  Mr.  W.  D. 
C'arije,  and  the  British  -Association  of  AA'aterworks 
Engineers  by  its  secretary  (Air.  Percy  Griffith). 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Plumbers' 
Company  had  done  a  great  deal  towards  stimu- 
lating public  interest  in  the  matter  of  good 
plumbing,  more  particularly  from  the  health  point 
of  view.  T'ndoubtedly  the  country  had  been 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  an  increase  of  responsibility  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  plumber.  On  its  sanitary  side,  much 
that  was  of  value  had  been  done  in  the  training 
of  plumbers,  and  the  attitude  of  local  authorities 
towards  plumbing  had  greatly  changed  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Of  late, 
however,  another  department  of  the  plumber's 
work  had  come  into  prominence — fiat  relating  to 
the  prevention  of  the  waste  of  water  in  domestic 
use.  The  Plumbers'  Company  did  not  suggest 
that  the  water  au'horities  did  not  know  how  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  but  it  was  thought 
possible  that  the  Company  might  act  as  a  sort  of 
line  of  union  for  the  discussion  of  the  means  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in 
respect  of  by-laws,  fittings,  and  the  skill  and 
qualifications  of  plumbers.  He  moved  a  resolu- 
tion approving  the  efforts  of  the  Plumbers'  Com- 
pany to  secure  the  more  efficient  training  of 
plumbers  and  the  registration  of  qualified  men, 
and  pledging  the  conference  to  support  the 
Company's'endeavours  to  obtain  the  necessary 
legislation  in  furtherance  of  that  object. 

Mr.  Hind,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  pointed 
out  that  the  effect  of  the  Company's  efforts  was 
visible  in  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place 
in  plumbers'  work  during  the  last  25  years.  He 
hoped  that  architects  and  others  would  support 
the  Company  by  employing  registered  and  quali- 
fied plumbers  in  preference  to  others. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  the  Bill  pro- 
moted by  the  Company  for  the  registration  of 
plumbers  had  been  viewed  favourably  by  the  ■ 
Local  Government  Board,  but  the  Government 
had  not  seen  their  way  to  afford  the  necessary 
time  to  secure  its  passage  through  Parliament. 
The  resolution  was  carried. 
Jlr.  H.  I).  Searles-AVood  s.aidthat  as  architects 
they  strongly  sympathised  with  the  movement 
for  the  better  education  of  plumbers.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  they  could  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  sole  employment  of  registered 
plumbers,  because  architeccs  did  not  interfere 
between  the  contractor  and  his  men.  He  pro- 
posed  :— "  That,  with  the  object  of  giving  practi- 
cal effect  to  the  previous  resolution  the  repre- 
sentatives (if  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
.Architects  and  the  water  authorities  present 
recomnend  that  preference  be  given  to  the 
employment  of  registered  plumbers  to  carry  out 
and  inspect  plumbers'  work  executed  under 
architects  and  water  authorities."  It  was  one 
thing,  he  remarked,  to  execute  specimen  joints 
and  other  things  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
in  a  highly  fittfd-up  shop  at  a  technical  school 
and  another  matter  to  do  it  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  in  which  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  a 
building. 

Air.  Holdsworlh,  Bradford,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Lees,  Birmingham,  said  that  ia 
Birmingham  there  was  a  good  many  firms  of  the 
highest  reput<!  who  had  not  allied  themselves 
with  the  registration  movement,  and  the  AVater 
Board  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that; 
those  firms  carried  out  their"  work  in  a  way  t4 
which  no  exception  could  be  taken. 

Jlr.  Atkinson,  HuU,  said  the  sime  difficulty 
would  arise  in  hii  town.  If  registration  was  to 
be  adopted,  it  should  be  optional  for  a  period,  and 
only  compulsory  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 

Mr.  Holdswoi-th  observed  that  registration  gave 
a  status  to  a  plumber,  and  was  an  inducement  to 
men  to  register  themselves. 

Air.  Hind  said  that  they  could  not  at  present 
hope  to  make  registration  compulsory,  but  they 
could  make  it  desirable  and  to  the  advantage  of 
plumbers  to  register  themselves. 

After  further  discussion,  the  resolution  was 
cairied. 

The  questions  of  uniformity  of  regulations  antt 
the  standardisation  of  fittings  was  aftorw.ards  dto- 
cussed,  among  the  speakers  being  Jlr.  Blashill, 
Mr.  Gale  (CJIasgow),  Jlr.  Askwith  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne),  Mr.  O'Dowd  (Dublin),  and  others, 
and  it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of  Jlr.  SearliS- 
AVood,  to  appoint  a  small  committee  representing 
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thf  riumtiers'  Company,  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  water  authorities,  and  the 
water  company  engineera  to  consider  the  questions. 


"BUILDIXG  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A    SECOND AltY    SCHOOL. 

WE  are  sorry  that,  out  of  aU  the  verv  large 
number  of  designs  received  in  this  the 
first  competition  for  our  Designing  Club  Session 
for  1903-4,  there  is  not  one  plan  which  can  be 
called  satisfactory.  The  subject  is  possibly  too 
special  in  its  character  to  expect  young  architects 
to  deal  with  it  in  a  rca'ly  efficient  way  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  good,  workable  school  and 
the  rules  of  the EducatiouDepartmeat,whichnece3- 
sarily  govern  the  up-to-date  details  of  secondary 
school  arrangement.  We  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  an  award,  on  account  of  the  incom- 
plete character  of  the  designs  in  this  respect,  and 
the  merits  of  the  three  beat  plans  which  we  illus- 
trate run  each  other  very  close,  though  the 
decision  has  been  made  on  the  principle  of 
aelection  based  upon  that  which  is  least  deficient 
rather  than  that  which  is  most  perfect.  Practi- 
cally, of  course,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
though  it  is  always  better  to  make  a  choice 
because  of  the  workmanlike  efficiency  and  archi- 
tectural merit  of  a  design  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  adopt  this  course.  We  fully  recognise  the 
difficulties  which  the  students  who  took  part  in 
this  contest  must  have  experienced,  and  while  we 
are  bound  to  point  out  where  they  fail,  we  un- 
grudgingly commend  one  and  all  for  the  serious 
and  careful  way  in  which  they  have  done  their 
best. 
These  were  the  instructions  : — 
A. — A  Secondary  School  for  150  boys,  on  an  open 
site,  with  a  frontage  towards  the  south-east, 
facing  the  high  street  of  a  country  town,  in  a 
freestone  district.  The  playground  will  be  at  the 
rear,  and  the  land  falls  1  in  12  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  commencing  at  a  distance  of '20ft.  from  the 
street  fojtway,  where  the  site  is  level.  The  build- 
ing is  set  back  1.5ft.  from  the  street.  The  ac- 
commodation is  to  comprise  an  assembly-hall  50ft. 
by  25ft.,  and  five  classrooms,  about  22ft.  by  20ft. 
each.  A.  chemical  laboratory  for  twenty  students, 
a  preparation -room,  and  a  balance-room;  a 
physical  laboratory,  available  as  a  lecture-room, 
about  same  area  as  the  chemical  laboratory  ;  an 
art  classroom  for  twenty  students,  and  a  small 
life  classroom — both  these  to  face  north.  A  head- 
master's room,  and  a  common  room  for  the  other 
teachers.  Cloakroom  for  pupils,  and  latrines, 
lavatory,  ice.  Covered  playground  under  part  of 
the  building,  which  is  to  be  on  two  floors,  above 
the  ground  level.  Materials  atone,  and  stone 
sUte  roofs.  Style  simple  and  picturesque.  Scale 
for  the  drawings  8ft.  to  the  inch.  A  plan  of  each 
floor,  two  elevations,  and  section,  with  a  sketch 
view,  which  may  be  small.  Drawings  to  be  sent 
in  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  office  not  later  than 
October  31  next. 

We  place  "  Viking  "  first,  "  Ilex  "  second,  and 
"  Novocastria  "  third.  "Viking"  arranges  his 
elevations  and  plana  well  on  the  sheet,  and  he 
draws  clearly,  though  his  method  of  blacking  in 
the  upper  parts  of  his  windows  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. If  darkened  all  over,  their  ungainly 
proportions  would  be  more  easily  detected.  The 
widespread  of  his  main  roof  gives  breadth, 
though  structurally  there  ia  only  one  place,  be- 
tween the  central  gablea  and  the  dormers,  where 
a  through  truss  can  be  inserted,  while  the  head- 
room in  the  balance  and  preparation- rooms  is 
very  curtailed  (see  dotted  line  in  section).  The 
eifect  of  the  central  gablea  is  good ;  but  the  turret 
ought  to  show  in  the  perspective,  and  might  hive 
been  larger  and  higher  as  a  matter  of  com- 
position in  design.  There  is  no  necessity  in  a 
secondary  achool  for  all  the  classrooms  to  open 
out  of  the  central  hall,  and  the  disturbance 
caused  by  changing  classes  is  lessened  when  a 
corridor,  if  only  aT  open- sided  one,  is  contrived 
along  one  flaLk  of  the  assembly-hall.  The 
faults  of  this  plan  of  "A'iking's"  are  the  in- 
adequate cloakrooms  and  lavatories,  the  absence  of 
cloakroom  and  closets  for  the  masters,  the  iilacing 
of  their  rooms  upstairs,  and  inadequate  provision 
for  supervision  in  consequence.  The  entrances  are 
exactly  the  same,  and  both  have  to  be  used  by 
the  pupi'is,  whereas  one  should  be  more  decidedly 
the  boys'  entrance  and  one  more  distinctly  intended 
for  masters'  and  visitors'  use.  The  preparation 
and  balance  rooms  should  be  m.ade  av.ailable  for 
both  laboratories.  The  covered  playground 
shelter  ia  rather  good,  and  the  balance  in  favour 


f  this  plan  was  decided  by  the  fact  that  the 
author  gives  two  staircases,  which  are  absolutely 
essential.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  skylights  over 
the  first  floor  corridor  are  managed,  and  the 
section  omits  to  show  them.  It  also  la  uncertain 
how  the  roof  comes  with  its  central  gutter  ex- 
tending so  far  back  'twixt  the  gables,  the  ridge 
line  seemingly  being  set  back  in  the  centre  in 
an  amateurish  fashion. 


"Ilex"   has  a  good    firat-floor  plan,  but  he 
also   locates   his    master's    room    up    the    stair- 
way, and  he  gives    no    second   staircase.    The 
art    classes    being    put    on    two    floors    is    no 
advantage.     The  windows  to  the  covered  play- 
ground are  absurd,  and  would  always  be  broken. 
Externally  they  look  as  if  they  lighted  rooms. 
The  best  feature  in  the  elevations  is  the  pretty 
arrangement  of  the  central  part  of  the  front ;  but 
the  cornices  and  moulded  architraves  in  masonry 
are  too  expensive  in  style.     The  perspective  is  ex- 
cessively  poor.     "Novocastria"  gives   no  view. 
His  windows  are  of    ungainly  proportions,  and 
four  stone  gables  cost  money,  though  the  detail  is 
simple,  and  this  row  of  gablea  is  effective.     The 
inconsequential  projections  for  porches  are  too  cut 
up  and  trivial.     The  faults  of  bith  the  first  and 
second  plana  are  repeated  in  this  one,  aave  that  the 
teachera  have  one  room  on  the  ground  floor.    The 
arrangement  throughout  is  more  broken  up ,  and 
the  central  haU  is  too  much  of  a  passage,  with  the 
stair  arches  at  the  ends,  leaving  no  room  for  a  good 
platform,  a  fault  which  "  Viking"  has  committed 
in  even  a  worse  form,  owing  to  the  poaition  of  his 
classrooms.     "Tudor"  ranks  fourth  with  a  design 
marked  by  a  prettily-conceived   fa(,'ade,   though 
the  turret  ia  pimping.     The  open- timbered  roofs 
over  the  hall  and  laboratories  are  not  required, 
and  that  over  the  hall  is  ugly,  cut  up  on  one  side 
to  allow  of  the  gallery.     'The  plan  is  open  to  aU 
the  objections  of  the   first  three,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  only  one  entrance  is  provided,  and  the 
staircase  forms  too  much  a  part  of  the  assembly- 
hall,  while  the  gaUery  also  would  add  to  the  dis- 
turbance.    "Tudor"   draws  nicely.     "Ionic" 
also  ia  a  good  draughtsman.     His  plans  are  very 
indifferent,  with  one  stairway  and  the  master's 
room  poked  away  out  of  sight.     The  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  realised  how  school  work  has 
to   be   carried    on.     He    mikes    his   cloakrooms 
passageways,   which  is  not   allowable.     We  like 
his  exterior  design  very  well,   and  shall  expect 
him  to  do  better  than   this.     "  Digneori"  does 
steer  clear  of  some  of  the  greater  defects  already 
alluded  to,  and  he  gives  better  cloakroom  space 
and  a  head-master's  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
He  forgets  that  through  ventilation  is  needed  in 
cloakrooms,  and  he  locates  his  preparation-room 
beyond  the  chemical  laboratory,   with  no  other 
access  to  it.  The  lecture-room  ia  isolated  from  both, 
and  the  only  way  to  the  art-rooms  is  through  the 
aaaembly-hall.      The   elevations   are   among   the 
best.     "  Victis,"    too,    is    rather    good    in   this 
respect,    and  he  provides  two  staircases  ;  indeed, 
he  would  have  ranked  much  higher  save  for  the 
objection  which  exists  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reaching  the  second  staircase  except 
by  passing   through    the   first-floor  rooms.     The 
ground-floor     is     better ;    but    the    cloakrooms, 
which    are    in    the    basement,     aie    too    small. 
' '  Doublee ' '  has  several  good  points,  and  avoids  the 
objections  noted  in  the  last  scheme;  but  his  hall 
is  27ft.  high,  with  a  roof  above  that  which  opens 
to  the  apex,  which  ia  a  fault.     There  is  only  one 
main  entrance,  and  as  the  misters'   rooms  are  on 
either  side  of  it,  the  noise  of  the  pupils  leaving 
school  would  be  a  serious  objection.     The  cloak- 
room is  too  limited,   and   the   boys'   door  in  the 
basement   being  reached  by   the  stairs  next  the 
head-master's  room  does  not  obviate   the   noise 
qutstion   just   referred   to.     The    elevations   are 
plain  and  straightforward.     We  for  some  reasons 
prefer  "  Stoep"  ;  but  he  runs  his  assembly-room 
half  under  the  first  floor  and  halt  outside,  at  right 
angles   with  the   main   block.      The   seating    to 
classrooms  ia  not  shown,   and   the  fireplaces  are 
wrongly  placed   to   allow    the    seating   to   come 
properly.     The    corridors  would    be    very   dark, 
and    there    is    only    one     staircase.     "  Jingo  " 
has    a  far  bttter  plan,  spoilt  by  a  too   spncioua 
entrance-hall    with    one    staircase    only.      The 
boys'  entrance  is  conveuient,  and  the  first  floor 
is   really   in  some  ways    good,   though  the  end 
of  the  corridor  should  have  been  open  for  light ; 
and   the    preparation-room    is    too   small.     Ex- 
ternally the  design  is  commonplace,  and  panelled 
classrooms  are  beyond   school    builders'   means. 
"Stone?"  puts  his  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and 
spoils  his  classrooms  by  giving  them  canted  ends 
for  external  appearance,  which  would  be    better 


really   than   the   perspective    auggests,    with  its 
turnip-field   trees.     "  CJhost  "    has   a   nice   plan 
of  the  elementary  school  type,  with  the  entrance 
atone  end  of  the  central  hall ;  but  he  has  put 
the    masters'    rooms  on    the    first    floor,    away 
from    all    supervision,     and     gives    us    narrov/ 
corridors    which   we    do   not    much    like.     The 
elevations    are     above    the     average,     and     are 
really  well  drawn,  though  the  perspective  aketch 
is  poor.     "  Yew  Tree  "  is  not  so  successful,  and 
his  head- master's  room   is  very  small;  but  the 
cloakroom  ia  much  more  the  aort  of  thing  needed. 
The  lauding  upstairs  ia  shockingly  wasteful,  and 
the  physical  laboratory  is  correspondingly  email. 
This  contributor  ought  to  do  better,  and  he  draws 
feelingly.     Let  him  omit  trumpery  eye-slits  for 
windows     in    the    roofs.     "Old    Mercer"   has 
notions,   and   adopts   simple  detail,  which  ia  an 
advantage.     His  canted  porches    are    lumpy  in 
their    proportions,   and    ugly.     The    life    class- 
room   on    the     ground-floor    room     taking    its 
position    in    a   line    with    the    ordinary    class- 
rooms is  a  mistake — would  be    a  long   way  off 
the  other    art-room    upstairs.     There    are    two 
staircases,  and  a  good  covered  playground.     The 
view  ia  mechanically  delineated.    "  Plumbbob  " 
shows  a  regulation  type  of  board  school  building 
in  style,  and  the  hall  is  on  the  first  floor,  with  a 
central  staircase,  top-lighted,  and  the  laboratories 
on  the  ground    floor.      The    perspective    is    not 
attractive.     "  D'Artagnan  "  has  an  arcaded  hall, 
with  a  staircase  rising  up  out  of  one  end  without 
much  idea  of  contrivance ;  while  in  the  middle  of 
one  aide  is  an  entrance  to  che  "  grounds  "  flanked 
by  masters'   rooms,  without  any  cloakroom  con- 
venience.    The  boys'  cloakroom  is  at  one  end  of 
the    school    and    their    lavatory    at    the    other. 
"  Regent  "  has  a  fairly  good  rear  elevation,  with 
an  arcaded  playing  shelter,  but  the  detail  is  poor, 
and  the  plan  is  crude.     "  The  Magpie  "  goes  in 
for  coarse   features   and    heavy   masonry,  better 
adapted    to    bridge     building.      The    plana    are 
ordinary,   having   a   central    hall  with   galleries 
all  round.     "  Norseman  "  has  a  better  plan  than 
elevation.     He  has  taken  some  pains  to  furnish 
hia  labor.if(irie8,  but  omits  the  classroom  aeatings 
and  fireplaces.     "The   New  Boy"  takes  a  lot  of 
trouble,    but  is  not  simple  enough,  going  in  too 
much  for  octagonal-shaped   classrooms  and  bay's 
and  splay-arranged  doors.     His  south-east  front 
is  pretty,  and  might  do  for  a  vicarage.    ' '  Orchid 
ia  next  in  the  list  with  a  cloakroom  put  in  place 
of  a  classroom   out  of  the  assembly-hall,  which 
runs  up  through   both   floors.     The   building  is 
not    well    adapted    to    a    school.     "  Architect " 
will  never  deserve    the    name    if    he    does   not 
do   betttr   than   his  present   des'gn.     The    plan 
is  disconnected  and  broken  into  by  a  big  stair- 
case    out     of     the     central    hall.      The     front 
porch    is   mere    pettifogging  work.     "Adze's" 
hall    is    upstairs,    with     one     laboratory    down 
below     and     the     other     above.       The     cross- 
passages  on  the  ground  floor  are  very  dark  and 
bad.     "  Frena  "   has  one  staircase  and  an  open- 
timbered  root  to   his  assembly-hall.     There  are 
good  points  in  hia  plan,  but  the  contrivance  is 
very  mixed,  as  in  the  last  named.     "  Liver '' is 
an    indiilerent    penman,    with    little   notion  of 
school-planning.     The    front    elevation    is   pic- 
turesque.    "Leo"   has   two   square-topped  aix- 
sided  towers,  giving  a  church-like  character  to  a 
poorly -planned  school.     "  Blackheart  "  draws  in 
a  thin   fashion,    and  has  sprawling,   segmental- 
arched    windows,    divided     by  buttresses.      He 
makes  a  feature  of  an  emergency  exit.     All  is  on 
the   ground    floor    except   the    tirt-rooms.     The 
nmsters'  rooms  are  mere  boxes.     We  cannot  find 
space   to   particularise    more    of   the   designs  in 
detail,  as  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  inditt'erent. 
They  come  in  this  order  ;— "  Fenland,"  "  Broad 
Arrow,"       "  Pip,"     Southampton   :     "  Tender 
Foot,"    "  Ydol,"    "Black  and  White,"  "Wee 
Macgreegor,"  "  Inside  Right,"  "Cast,"  "  Pip," 
"  S.  II.  S.,"   "  Free  Trade,"  "  Cedric,"  "  Clerk 
of    Works,"    "Cave    Canem,"    "Chin    Chin," 
"Sandy,"   "Inca,"   "Marcus,"   "  Quil,"   "An 
Old    Scholar,"    "Puck,"    "Young    Michael," 
"  St.      Nicholas,"      "  Eurymedon,"      "  .I.ip," 
"B.,"   "  Putre  Sens,"   "  O.  K.,"  Mussollmrgh  ; 
"  Obelisk,"  "  Zoccolo,"  " 
"Arabi     Tang,"     "Sir 
"Spes,"  "  Quatre  Vois  " 
Rose,"  "Midnight Oil,"' 
"Omega,"  "Cleddadyn.' 


'  Criss  Cross,"  "  Fido," 
Toby,"  "  Humber," 
(unfinished),  "  While 

',\utocar,"  "  Primus," 


The  fouu'lation -stone  of  a  new  school  for  St. 
Saviour's,  Norwich,  was  laid  on  Friday  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich. 
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NEW      OFFICES      OF      THE     OCE.iS     ACCInENT     AND 
GUAR.iNTEE    CORPOR.iTIOS,    LTD.,    IIELFAST. 

The  new  tuildings  erected   in   Belfast   for   the 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Moorgate-street,  E.C..  are  situated  at  the  junction 
of    Donegall-Mjuare   Eistand   Chichester-atreet, 
facing  the  city  hall.     Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
principal  angle  by  the   tower  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  r25ft.     The  work  externally  is  of  red 
sandstone  from  Ballochmyle,  Ayrshire,  with  red 
tiled  roots.     At  the   main   entrance  is  a  boldly 
projecting  balcony    carried     on     fan    groining. 
Coanemara  green  mirble  is  used  for  the  coUiaiQS 
at  doorway,  and  the  arch  above  is  enriched  with 
carving,  including  life-sized  heads  of  the  King, 
Queen,    and     late     Queen     Victoria.      On    the 
Gaichtster-street  front  is  placed  a  canopy  with 
the  name  of  the  corporation  in  bronze  lett  rs.     A 
large  safe  deposit  constructed  by  the  Ratner  S.ife 
Company,  Ltd.,   Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  occupies 
the  main  basement,  and   can  only  be  approached 
though     the     offices,    which    are    fitted    up    in 
mahogany  with    large    chimneypieces    of    Bath 
stone.     '1  his  is  the  first  safe  deposit  built  by  the 
Eatner  Co.  in  Ireland,  and  is  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  construction.     The  outer   shell   is  composed 
of   drill-proof   compo.   steel,   constructed   in   the 
strongest  possible  manner.     The  doors  are  of  the 
most  improved  construction,  composed  of  metal  at 
once  undrillable  and  unbreakable,  whilst  the  bolt 
work  and  locks  of  the  doors  are   of  the  hij-hest 
clas?.     In   addition  to  the  offices  of  the   Ocean 
Corporation    are     several    shops,    and    the    re- 
maining floors    of    the    building  are    let  oat  in 
offices  approached  by  marble-lined  vestibule  with 
stone  staircase  and   electric  lift.     Messrs.   Robt. 
Corry,  Ltd. ,  are  the  contractors,  and  the  architects 
are  Messrs.  Young  and  MacKenzie,  Belfast. 

"  THE      KESt'RRECTION       OF       THE      DEAll,"      WELLS 
CATnEDR.\L. 

TaE  west  front  of  this  grand  church  was  designed, 
like  that  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  cathedrals, 
with  the  intention  of  providing  a  field  on  which 
to  display  a  grand  scheme  of  figure  sculpture. 
Bishop  Jocelyn  commenced  the  Wells  fai,'ade  on 
his  return  to  England  in  1218,  and  his  evident 
purpose  was  to  throng  the  whole  front  with 
statues  ;  but  in  doing  this  he  avoided  all  imita- 
tion of  the  great  portals  of  Paris,  Rheims,  and 
Amiens,  then  in  course  of  erection.  The  west 
door  at  Wells  is,  relatively  speakiog,  exceptionally 
small,  even  among  Eoglish  cithedrals,  and 
it  was  so  contrived  in  order  that  it  should 
not  interfere  with  the  sculpture  scheme.  The 
great  north  porch  forms  the  main  entrance 
to  the  cathedral,  and  this  western  portal  gave 
access  to  the  burial  ground  in  front  of  the 
building.  The  sculptures  which  we  illustrate 
to-day  are  situUed  high  up,  as  a  sort  of  iritz' 
rangiE 


and  tiers  of  statues  with  which  the  facade  is 
covered,  and  the  returns  are  furnished  by 
the  divisional  pi^rs,  or  buttresses,  which  con- 
stitute such  an  important  feature  in  the  design  of 
this  exquisite  building.  The  figures  are  shown 
bursting  from  their  graves  to  life  eternal  on  the 
summons  of  the  Judge  of  All,  who  in  Majesty  is 
represented  in  the  crowning  group  of  sculpture 
which  occupies  the  central  gable  above.  The 
undraped  figure-work  cf  the  13th  century 
sculptors  contrasts  in  a  marked  degree  with  the 
delicate  suggestions  of  human  anatomy  which 
distinguish  the  draped  statues  of  this  front  as 
elsewhere.  The  crude  shapings  of  these  nude 
figures  is  verv  noticeable,  th'.ugh  their  action  is 
spiiited  and  dramatic.  Many  of  them  are  digni- 
fied, and  an  exceedingly  difiicult  problem  has 
been  realised  in  a  grand  way,  which  at  the  same 
time  tells  its  own  tale  without  hesitation  and 
without  encroaching  upon  the  architectural  lines 
of  the  recesses  which  inclose  these  carvings. 
Even  where  the  coflin  lids  are  introduced,  they  are 
hnndled  with  much  skill  and  simplicity.  Being 
situated  a  great  distance  from  the  ground,  the 
breadth  of  the  treatment  of  these  groups  is  of 
immense  value,  and  the  effect,  of  course,  is  very 
different  from  that  obtained  by  the  close  examina- 
tion which  photographs  taken  from  a  scaffold 
render  possible.  These  sculptures  are  among  the 
earliest  of  their  kind  in  England,  and  certainly 
are  among  the  best  which  we  have  to  show  of 
detached  figure  carvings  leading  up  to  the  statues 
which  in  all  probability  were  subsequently  added 
as  the  work  proceeded.  The  date  of  this  work  is 
given  as  1220  to  1230 ;  but  some  of  the  figures 
possibly  are  later. 

D.ILE    SIDE,    n.lRROG.^TE. 

These  interiors  are  from  a  recently-erected  house 
at  Harrogate,  designed  by  Mr.  F.  Rowntree, 
architect.  The  exterior  is  p-cturesquely  treated, 
and  a  feature  is  made  of  the  hall  out  of  which  the 
staircase  rises.  The  lower  picture  on  our  plate 
shows  this  apartment,  and  the  upper  photograph 
illustrates  the  boudoir,  which  has  a  basket  grate 
to  the  fireplace  with  doors  or  shutters  to  regulate 
the  draught. 

church    or    .ST.    GERMER    (oISe). 

I  SEND  photos  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the 
church  at  St.  Germer  (Oise),  in  which  William 
the  Conqueror  swore  to  hold  England  as  a  fief  of 
the  French  crown  it  he  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing it.  They  are  interesting  architecturally  and 
historically. 

Paris.  H.  H.illiday  Sparlixg. 
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CHIPS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Auctioneers'  Institute 
will  be  held  at  Hamilton  House,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, on  Wednesday  next.  Mr.  W.  F.  Webster, 
M.A.,  will  read  a  paper  upon  "Particulars  and 
Conditions  of  Sale."  The  chair  will  be  taken  by 
the  president,  Mr.  J.  H.  Townsend  Green. 

Major  C.  E.  Norton,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Toeimorden  Town-hall  on  Thursday  in  last  week 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  corporation 
for  permission  to  borrow  £27,271  to  meet  the  cost  of 
providing  a  refuse  destructor,  an  electric  hghting 
station,  &c. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  waterworks  for 
Southborough,  Kent,  which  are  situated  at  Upper 
Haysden,  and  by  which  it  is  estimated  the  local 
yield  will  be  mcreased  to  120,000  gallons  per  day, 
took  place  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  total 
cost  of  the  works  is  approximately  £18,000. 

The  inauguration  of  trams  on  the  London-road, 
Brighton,  and  the  transfer  of  the  terminus  in  front 
of  fhe  north  gate  of  the  Pavilion  to  the  Old  Steine, 
close  to  the  Aquarium,  took  place  last  week. 

The  men's  lodging-house  erected  on  the  Mill-lane 
Estate,  Deptford,  is  reported  by  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council  to  be  practically 
complete.  It  is  to  be  opened  to-morrow  ("Saturday) 
by  Countess  Carrington,  and  will  be  known  as 
Carrington  House. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Joyce  and  Co.,  Whitchurch,  Shrop- 
shire, have  just  completed  the  fixing  of  a  large 
striking  clock  with  three  illuminated  dials  at 
Wootton  Hall,  near  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  for  the 
Hon.  Henry  Bouike.  The  same  firm  have  also 
fixed  an  extra  large  quarter  clock  at  Stobhill 
Hospital,    Glasgow,    which   shows   time  upon  four 

lift,  diameter.     They  are  made  to 


COMPETITIONS. 

AcTox.  —  The  county  council  of  Middlesex 
invited  the  following  architects  to  submit  designs 
for  their  county  school  at  Acton— viz.,  Messrs. 
Maurice  B.Adams,  FelixClay,  B.A.,  Giles,  (Jough 
and  Trollope,  Pratt,  W.  Pywell,  Osborae  Smith, 
and  A.  H.  Tiltman.  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  acted 
as  referee,  and  the  governors  have  adopted  his 
report,  by  which  Sir.  Tiltman's  design  was 
chosen  for  execution,  and  the  premiums  awarded 
were  given  to  Mr.  W.  Pywell,  of  Hanwell,  and 
Messrs.  Giles  Gough  and  Trollope,  of  Charing 
Cro  8.  The  cost  was  set  down  at  £8,000  in  the 
instructions  as  a  basis,  hut  the  requirements  were 
in  excess  cf  that  amount. 

Brighton-  .vxd  Hove  Hosnr.iL  fou  Womex. — 
There  are  upwards  of  60  sets  of  designs  sent  in 
for  this  competition,  and  it  is  expected  the 
adjudication  will  proceed  at  once. 

K"  .;w  HospiT.iL  FOR  Ayr  District  Asylum. — 
The  Ayr  District  Lunacy  Board  have  now  selected 
a  design  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  new 
hospital  at  their  asylum.  Twenty  designs  were 
submitted  for  the  work,  and  were  reported  upon 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
as  assessor.  The  board  ofiered  three  prizes  of  £7-5, 
£50,  and  £2.5.  The  assessor  placed  the  designs 
as  follows:  Firtt  prize,  Mr.  John  Arthur,  131, 
West  R'-gent-street,  Glasgow  ;  second  prize,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Hunter,  architect,  Ayr;  third  prize,  Mr. 
John  B.  WUson,  92,  Bath-street,  Glasgow.  Alter 
considering  the  designs  in  view  of  the  measurer's 
report,  the  board  have  selected  the  design  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  which 
be  seen,  was  placed  third  by  the  assessor. 

Rawtenstaul.  —  Twenty-nine  designs  have 
been  received  for  the  "Carnegie"  Library  at 
Rawtenstall,  and  they  are  said  to  be  on  the 
whole  above  the  average  in  merit.  Messrs. 
Butterworth  and  Duncan,  architects,  of  Rochdale, 
have  been  appointed  assessors.  The  premiums 
are  £100,  £50,  and  £30  respectively  for  the  three 
designs  placed  for  premiums.  The  plans  are  to 
be  on  view  on  the  20th  and  21st  at  the  Liberal 
Club,  Rawtenstall. 

St.  A>'ne's-os-the-Sea  —  Proposed  Free 
Lirrary. — At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  St.  Ann-i's  Urban  District 
Council,  the  clerk  reported  that  the  sites  sub- 
committee had  had  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  the  erection  of  the  Carnegie  free  public 
library  and  of  public  baths.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  the  sub-committee  had  not  as  yet  completed 
their  inquiries ;  but  as  regards  the  former  they 
recommended  that  competitive  designs  be  invited 
from  local  architects,  and  that  premiums  of  £20, 
£10,  and  £5  be  offered  for  the  best  designs  sent 
in.  They  further  recommended  that  the  author 
of  the  selected  design  carry  out  the  works  at  an 
inclusive  fee  of  7  per  cent,  (the  amount  of  the 
premium  to  merge  into  and  form  part  of  the  com- 
mission) on  the  cost,  the  fee  to  include  the  pre- 
paration of  plans,  sections,  estimates,  the  measuring 
up  of  the  work,  getting  out  quantities,  and  all 
other  work  in  connection  therewith.  According 
to  a  report  to  hand,  the  committee  further  recom- 
mended ■.—"Xocomni  is.noii  ofniiij  Ibid  is  to  bert-irired 
by  t)ie archilect  from  thecontriH-tors,  or  aiiij of  thcin," 
and  the  library  outlay,  including  furnishing, 
architect's  commission,  and  all  other  costs  and 
expenses  in  connection  therewith,  is  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  £3,500.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  an  insulting  stipulation  as  that  italicised  by 
us  cculd  be  made  bv  any  responsible  public  body, 
and  we  trust  "the  local  architects"  invited  to 
compete  will  combine  and  insist  that  the  clause  la 
expunged  from  the  conditions  before  consenting 
to  compete. 

TheKew  Town-  Hall  for  Stockport.— The 
Town  Hall  Committee  of  the  Stockport  Corpora- 
tion on  Wednesday  received  the  report  of  the 
assessor  ajp  linted  to  award  the  premiums  offered 
for  plans  for  a  new  town  hall  and  municipal 
buildings.  Theawards  were s s follows  :—  I,  £100, 
Mr.  A.  BramweU  Thomas,  London  ;  2,  £75, 
Messrs.  Woodhcuse  and  Willoughby,  Manchester; 
3,  £50.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  London  ;  4,  £50,  Mr. 
C  R.  Locke,  Stockport ;  5,  £50,  Messrs.  Bnggs 
and  Wolstenholme,  Liverpool.  The  Committee 
fi.xed  the  limit  of  cost  at  £60,000. 


i\^0 


,,        .  ,  .    illuminated  dials 

in   niches   above  the  recessed   windows    designs  laid  down  by  Lord  Grimthorpe. 


The  Bishop  of  London  dedicited,  on  Welnes  ar, 
the  new  church  of  St.  Martin-s.  West  Actoi.  w  ucli 
has  been  erected  on  a  site  e  ven  by  Mr.  J.  KcunO, 
M.P.   and  accommodates  500  person-. 
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LONDON  TRAFFIC  COMMISSION. 

THE    Eoyal    Commission    on   London   Loco- 
motion again  sat  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  on  Thursday,  Sir  Darid  Barbour  presiding. 
Mr.  Andrew  Young,  valuer  to  the  London  County 
Council  since   1809,  and  before  that  valuer  and 
surveyor    to    the   London    School    Board,   gave 
further  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  London  County 
Council.     He  believed  that  the  only  economical 
method   of  carrying  out  street  improvements  in 
London   was  by  laying   out   the   projected  new 
.streets   in   such   a    way   that    it   would    not  be 
necessary  to  acquire  a  large  proportion  of  valuable 
property    occupied    for    business    purposes,    but 
where  practicable  they  should  be  carried  through 
pr„perty  of  an  inferior  class  where  the  formation 
of  a  broad  thoroughfare  would  not  only  be  possible 
at   much   less   cost   for  property,   but  would  by 
facilitating  ventilation  and  opening  up  the  district 
improve  the  condition  of  it  from  a  sanitary  point 
o!  view.     A  proposal  under  consideration  was  the 
construction   of  streets  at  a  greater  width  than 
any  hitherto  projested  in  London — namely,  IGOft. 
which  must  involve  outlays  of  great  magnitude. 
The  effect  of  any  such  construction  would  have 
the  effect  of  generally  and  enormously  raising  the 
value  of  property  in  the  remoter  districts,  which 
it   would   bring    more   closely   into   touch   with 
Central  London.     If  the  proposal  were  further 
extended  so  that  there  should  be  special  means  of 
locomotion  by  surface  tramways,  motor,  and  other 
fast  traffic,  and  by  tube  railways,  the  possibilities 
for  recoupment  would  not  only  be  increased  but 
■would  extend  over  large  areas  of  these  remoter 
districts.     The  approximate  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed   new   thoroughfare   in   continuation   of 
the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement — across  the 
Thames,   through  Southwark,    Bermondsey,  and 
C'amberwell,   to   the   Crystal   Palace  was  twelve 
millions.     The    line   of   route   was    6|   miles   in 
length,   and   he   had  included   an    area    of   land 
LJOft.    deep    on    either     side     of    the    proposed 
thoroughfare.      A    considerable   portion    of    the 
£12,000,000  would  be  recovered  by  the  sale  of  the 
surplus  property.     As  Parliament  required  that 
fresh  houseaccommodation  should  be  provided,  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  would  be 
greatly  enhanced,  and  more  than  41,000  persons 
would  be  displaced.     To  provide  accommodation 
for    these    would   necessitate   the   acquisition  of 
a    site     or     sites     of      over     200     acres.      Any 
such     new     streets     should    as    far    as    possible 
take     the     form     of    new     thoroughfares,    and 
not  merely   widenings.     Mr.   Young   next  gave 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of   the  Holbora-to-Strand 
improvement,  and  he  was  sanguine  that  the  net 
cost  of  property  for  this  improvement  was  likelj' 
'to  be  less  than  the  original  estimate.     Sir  Alex- 
ander Bruce,   Assistant   Commissioner  of  Metro- 
politan Police,  gave  evidence  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.     He   said   that,   owing  to  the  mode   of 
growth  of   London,  there  was  an  absence  of  plan 
in  the   construction  and  arrangement  of  streets, 
and  no  adequate   provision   had   been   made  for 
growing  needs.     With  a  few  notable  exceptions 
the  streets  were  as  narrow  and  irregular  now  as 
they  were  100  years  ago,  while  the  tratlic  had  in- 
creased at  an  enormous   rate,  especially  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.    Fur  the  obstruction 
caused  to  traffic  by  the  breaking  up  of  roads,  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  effective  remedy — that  of 
providing  subways  carrying  all  pipes,  sewers,  &c., 
so  that  they  could  be   got  at  without  interfering 
with  the  surface  of  the  roads.     With  respect  to 
tramways,  he  considered  that  tramway  routes  and 
termini  had  not  always  been  fixed  with  duo  regard 
to  the  convenience  of  the  public.     One   remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  things  was  to  have  the  termini 
in  by-streets  ;  and  another  was  that  the  tramway 
should,  instead  of  stopping  as  it  did  now,  go  off 
at  some  by-street,   form   a  loop,   put   down  its 
passengers,  and  then  come  on  to  the  main   liae. 
From  a  public  point  of  view,  the  chief  hindrance 
to  a  steady  fiow  of  traffic   was  cross  tralfic.     So 
long  as  a  street  had  other  streets  running  into  it, 
carrying    cross    traffic,   there   must   be   frequent 
compulsory   stoppages,  and  resulting   annoyance 
and  delay.    Subways  or  bridges  might  be  provided 
for  pedestrians  ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  vehicles.     It  was 
for  engineers  to  say  whether  or  not  it  was  possible. 
The  commission  adjourned. 


OBITUARY. 

Tui;  death  occurred  on  Monday,  at  Vienna,  of 
Herr  Kamillo  Sitte,  a  promin-nt  architect  and 
writer  on  art  topics,  in  hia  sixtieth  year.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled  "  The  Construc- 
tion of  Cities  upon  Artistic  Lines,"  which  has 
recently  been  translated  into  French  and  English. 


PKOFESSIONTAI.   AND 
SOCIETIES. 


TBADB 


Mr.  Bertram  Hopkinson,  of  Trinity  College,  was 
on  Saturday  elected  Professor  of  Mechanism  and 
Applied  Mechanics  at  Cambridge  University,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ewing,  resigned.  The  new 
professor  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Hopkinson, 
and  the  stipend  is  £700  a  year. 


Ar.cniTECTViiAL  AssociATio.v  OF  Ireland. — A 
visit  by  members  of  this  association  was  paid  on 
Saturday  afternoon  to  the  New  Nurses"  Home  in 
connection  with  Cork-street  Hospital,  Dublin, 
good  muster  of  members  turned  up  for  the  occasion, 
including  Mr.  C.  H.  Ashworth,  the  president, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Webb,  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  visits 
committee.  The  visitors  were  i-eceived  by  the 
architect  to  the  building,  Mr.  AV.  JL  Mitchell, 
R.H.A.,  who  having  exhibited  the  drawings  and 
made  a  brief  explanatory  statement,  afterwards 
conducted  them  though  it,  pointing  out  the 
various  objects  of  interest  therein.  The  new 
home  is  very  advantageously  situated  opposite  the 
Hospital,  with  Cork-street  intervening.  The 
main  front  enjoys  a  s\inny  aspect  overlooking  a 
lawn  of  considerable  extent  bordered  by  trees 
which  was  formerly  used  as  the  burying  ground 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  No  interments,  how- 
ever, have  taken  place  there  for  nearlj-  half  a 
century,  and  it  will  shortly  be  transformed  into 
a  verdant  garden  for  thg  rest  and  refreshment  of 
the  inmates  after  the'r  arduous  duties  at  the 
hospital.  Accommodation  is  provided  in  the 
building  for  about  fifty  nurses,  each  having  a 
separate  bedroom,  while  large  airy  dayrooms 
occupy  the  ground  story.  The  floors,  partitions, 
&c.,  are  fireproof  throughout,  and  an  external 
wrought-iron  staircase  is  provided  foremergf  ncies. 
The  entire  building  is  heated  b}'  hot  water,  and 
electric  lighting  has  been  adopted.  The  sanitary 
wing,  which  is  connected  with  the  main  building 
only  by  a  corridor  having  cross-ventilation,  is 
fitted  with  the  most  approved  type  of  baths, 
lavatory  basins,  &c.  The  building  and  sanitary 
contractors  respectively  are  Messrs.  H.  and  J. 
Martin  and  Mr.  R.  MacGarvey,  bo'h  of  whom 
have  given  great  satisfaction,  while  Mr.  Hyne», 
the  clerk  of  works,  efficiently  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  Edixkvugk  Akchitectural  Association  : 
Associates'  Section. — This  association  met  on 
the  11th  inst.  at  117,  G-eorge-street,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Arnott  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Ramsay  Traquair 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Notes  on  Later  Scottish 
Gothic."  The  lecturer  traced  shortlythe  rise  and 
progress  of  Gothic  work  in  Scotland,  pointing 
out  the  manner  ia  which  the  earlier  English  style 
was  replaced  by  a  mixed  school  influenced  bo'h 
from  France  and  England.  Great  stress  was  laid 
on  the  need  of  studying  the  simpler  examples  of 
the  earlitr  style  as  a  base  on  which  to  raise  new 
ideas.  A  number  of  eharacteriat'c  buildings  of 
Ihe  "Later  Decorated"  period  were  described. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Manchester  Society  oe  Architects.  —  On 
November  12,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Corbett,  A.R.I.B.A., 
read  a  paper  on  "  Modern  Domestic  Architec- 
ture." sir.  Corbett  said  that  the  advance  during 
recent  years  in  the  art  of  architecture  had  been 
greatest  in  domestic  work,  and  had  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  feeling  that  modern  architec- 
ture must  be  founded  more  on  sound  and  straight- 
forward construction,  and  the  suitable  treatment 
of  materials,  than  on  the  forms  of  buildings 
erected  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  some  bygone 
century ;  although  careful  study  of  these  old 
buildings  is  a  necessity  to  every  architect. 
Noting  various  points  as  to  the  choice  of  materials 
and  methods  of  construction,  stress  was  laid  on 
the  advantages  of  solid  construction  of  floors,  &c., 
and  detail  given  of  some  varieties  of  solid  con- 
crete or  wooden  floors.  A  double  cavity  wall  was 
mentioned  as  probably  having  some  advantages. 
Speaking  of  various  treatments  of  wall  surfaces, 
halt-timber  work,  when  used  merely  as  a  casing 
in  front  of  a  brick  wall,  was  condemned  as  being 
a  useless,  and  more  or  less  perishable,  deception. 
The  aspect  and  planning  of  the  chief  rooms,  and 
of  the  house  as  a  whole,  were  briefly  commented 
on,  and  illustrated  by  examples  of  plans  by  Sir. 
Norman  Shawand  others.  Referring  to  the  external 
treatment  it  was  insisted  that  the  scheme  must  be 
mentally  realised  as  a  combination  of  materials  of 
certain  colours  and  textures,  not  merely  as  a  pleas- 
ing arrangement  of  lines  on  paper ;  and  that  local 
1  material  should  generally  be  preferred.     While 


moulded  brick  is  a  useful  material,  terracotta  was 
thought  to  be  ([uite  unsuitable  for  country 
houses.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  consisted  of 
comments  on  lantern  slides,  showing  over  fifty 
views  and  plar  s  of  good  modern  domestic  work  by 
leading  architects.  After  a  few  words  by  Sir.  J. 
W.  Beaumont,  the  president,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  Sir.  W.  A.  Royle, 
and  seconded  by  Sir.  J.  S.  Hodgson.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  names  of  the  following  prize 
winners  were  announced  : — For  the  best  work  in 
the  R.I.B.A.  classes  :  First  year  course,  Sir.  R.  J. 
Vernon,  prize  value  £1  4s.  ;  second  year  course, 
Sir.  Sidney  Moss,  prize  value  £4  4s.  For  the 
best  work  in  the  evening  class's  of  design  :  Sir. 
H.  B.  Layoock,  prize  value  £4  4s.  Sir.  Beau- 
mont's prize,  value  £5  53.,  for  measured  drawings 
for  the  sketch-book :  Mr.  Claude  Paterson.  Set 
of  sketches  in  connection  with  summer  visits  : 
First  prize,  value  £3  Ss.,  Sir.  Frank  Dyer; 
second  prize,  value  £1  Is.,  Sir.  J.  H.  Somerset. 
Sleasured  drawings  of  old  work :  First  prize, 
value  £3  33.,  Sir.  J.  H.  Somerset ;  second  prize, 
value  £1  Is.,  Mr.  R.  J.  Vernon.  Commentary 
on  map  of  interesting  buildings  of  the  neighbour- 
hood :  Prize  value  £1  Is.,  Sir.  Spencer  H.Old- 
ham. Design  Itr  window  and  balcony  :  Prize 
valuD  10s.  6d.,  Sir.  C.  Norman  Taylor. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — The 
opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  this 
association  was  held  on  Friday  at  the  offices  in 
Northumberland-street,  Newcastle,  the  President, 
Sir.  J.  Walton  Taylor,  F. R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair. 
The  trust  deed  for  the  gift  of  £1,.500  to  the  asso- 
ciation by  Sir.  W.  Glover,  F. R.I.B.A.,  of 
Windsor,  an  ex-president  of  the  association,  and 
formerly  of  Newcastle,  was  read.  Aid.  W.  H. 
Dunn  was  elected  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
association  in  recognition  of  past  services,  and 
thanks  were  expressed  to  Sir.  H.  C.  Charlewood, 
F.R.I.B..\,  for  presenting  to  the  library  a  copy 
of  "  Wymondham  Church,  Norfolk."  Toe 
president,  in  his  inaugural  address,  referred  to 
Sir.  Glover's  gift,  and  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  year's  progress  in  buildings,  and  showed  a 
set  of  plans,  the  original  ones  of  Sir.  Richard 
Grainger,  for  laying  out  the  centrrl  part  of  New- 
castle. Speaking  of  the  development  of  the 
suburbs,  and  referring  to  the  Bournevil'e  and 
Port  Sunlight  schemes.  Sir.  Walton  Taylor 
said  in  his  opinion  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle 
were  acting  wisely  in  erecting  two-story  dwell- 
ings in  tenements  on  the  line  of  the  electric 
tramroads  eo  that  those  who  used  to  live  at  a 
cheap  rate  could  do  so,  and  readily  remove  from 
one  shipyard  or  works  to  another.  Besides,  the 
facilities"  for  travelling  in  workmen's  cars  were  so 
great  that  there  should  not  be  any  difliculty  in 
men  getting  qu'ckly  to  their  work  in  any 
weather.  In  fact,  the  quick  and  frequent  electric 
tram  and  train  servce  promised  to  be  the  aolution 
to  a  great  extent  of  the  housing  problem.  For 
those  who  would  not  remove  from  the  slum  he 
would  suggest  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Borough  of  Camberwell,  where  the  Borough 
Council  bought  the  houses  and  adapted  them  into 
healthy  tenements— an  experiment  which  had 
raised  the  standard  of  house  accommodation,  and 
which  had  been  a  greit  success,  being  entirely 
self-supporting  and  not  costing  the  ratepayers  a 
penny. 

A  second  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  into 
the  application  of  the  Maidstone  Town  Council  for 
a  loan  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  the  town 
by  the  bacteriological  system  was  held  at  the  town- 
hall  on  Friday,  the  proceedings  occupying  upwards 
of  six  hours.     The  inquiry  was  couduotel  by  Mr. 
H.  II.   Hooper,  M.A.,  M.I.C.E.,  and   the    council  , 
sought  permission  to  raise  a  total  loan  of  £7S, 000, .. 
spread  over  the  longestpossiblepariod.  Mr.  GeorgeR. 
Strachan,  M.I.C.E.,  the  engineer  consulted  by  the  j 
corporation,  explained  the  proposals,  to  which  con-  I 
siderable  opposition  was   offered  on  behalf  of   thai 
Marling  Rural  Couuod  (who  called  Professor  Henry  ,| 
Robinson,  M.I.G.E.)  and  local  landowners. 

At  the  inquest,  on  Monday,  on  thi  labourer,  OramJ 
Parsons,  killed  in  a  lift  acoideut  at  the  S.»voy  Hotel! 
extension,  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Baird,! 
mechanical  engineer,  in  the  service  of  the  London  I 
County  Council,  that  the  lift  rope  was  deteriorated! 
and  in  poor  condition.  The  jury,  in  returning  al 
verdict  of  Accidental  Death,  stated  that  the  rope,1 
which  broke,  was  not  properly  examined  by  qualifiedj 
persons. 

The  annual  distri'iution  of  prizes  at  the  City 
Companies'  Trades  Training  School  in  Great  Titch- 
field-street,  W.,  will  take  place  on  WednesdayJ 
Dec.  9.  The  prizes  will  he  presented  by  the  Righn 
Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P. 
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Exeter. — The  first  section  of  the  new  elec- 
tricity station  at  the  Basin  was  opened  by  the 
Mayor  on  Monday.  In  March  the  city  will  be 
entirely  supplied  from  the  new  station,  and 
everything  now  done  in  the  works  in  Xew  Is  orth- 
road  will  be  transferred  to  the  Basin  works.  The 
new  station  has  cost  altogether  £1-1,000.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  W.  Brealy  and  Son,  St. 
Thomas,  Kxeter,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  D. 
Cameron,  of  Messrs.  Cameron,  Commin,  and 
Martin.  The  engine-room  is  105ft.  by  45ft.,  and 
height  50ft.  The  room  has  a  face  of  glaze  bricks 
of  French  grey,  with  chocolate  dado.  There  are 
engine-rooms,  boiler-room,  coal-stores,  repairing 
shops,  offices,  economising  chamber,  pump-rooms, 
lavatories,  ^:c.  The  electric  installation  is  by  the 
British  Westinghou!e  Company,  and  the  sub- 
contractors are  Messrs.  Babcock and  Wilcoeks and 
Messrs.  Willey  and  Co.  The  architect  has  been 
represented  at  the  works  by  Mr.  H.  AV.  Bulley  ; 
the  clerk  of  works  is  5Ir.  F.  Smith.  On  the  chief 
front  are  two  life-size  figures  representing  Science 
and  Art,  and  also  a  panel  containing  the  arms  of 
the  city ;  these  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
E.  T.  Rogers,  of  iSidwell-street,  Exeter. 

LoNDOX  CoiNTV  CoiNciL.  —  At  Tuesday's 
meeting  of  thij  body,  the  Highways  Committee 
sahmilted  an  amended  scheme  in  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  undertaking  of  the  London 
Southern  Tramways  Company,  involving  an 
estimated  net  outlay  of  £375,000.  In  the  course 
of  a  discussion.  Lord  Welby  urged  caution  before 
the  CouncU  committed  itself  to  further  large  ex- 
penditure. The  committee's  recommendations 
were  ultimately  adopted.  It  was  agreed  to 
abandon  the  following  four  projected  tramway 
schemes  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  local 
authorities  to  contribute  to  the  necessary  street 
widenings  —  viz.,  Hop  E.xchange  comer  to 
Lambeth  Palace-road,  Shepherd's  Bush-road  to  a 
point  near  the  Marble-arch,  Battersea-park-road 
to  King's-road,  Chelsea,  and  Tooting  High-street 
to  the  new  county  boundary.  On  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Highways  Committee  it  was 
agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  early  recon- 
struction for  the  conduit  system  of  electrical 
traction  of  the  first  '221  miles  of  the  Council's 
northern  tramways  and  for  lines  in  the  south, 
tenders  be  invited  for  12,500  tons  of  rails,  con- 
ductor tees,  fastenings,  &c.,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £90,000.  An  estimate  of  £13,850  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  new  termini  at  Tooting 
was  agreed  to. 

LvTox.— The  opening  of  the  Bary  Park  Con- 
gregational Church,  Luton,  Beds,  took  place  on 
Thursday  afternoon  list.  The  building  is  de- 
signed in  Perpendicular  Gothic,  freely  treated. 
A  bold  square  tower  forms  a  prominent  feature  at 
the  corner  of  the  block.  'The  accommodation 
provided  is  as  follows :  468  adults  on  gi-ound 
floor,  and  65  in  end  gallery — total  533,  or  a 
mixed  congrtgation  of  about  610  persons.  The 
buildings  to  be  faced  with  red  brick,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  Joinery  internally  stained  trans- 
parent green,  and  wax-polished.  Red  granite 
columns  supporting  four  crossing  arches.  Lead- 
lights  richly  coloured.  Green  slates.  Heating 
by  low-pressure  pipe  apparatus,  and  the  best 
veLtilating  appliances.  "JThe  contract  is  let  to 
Messrs.  T.  and  E.  XeviUe,  of  Luton,  and  amounts 
to  £4,429.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  George 
Baines,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  5, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TO    OOKBESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  oi 
our  correspondents.  All  commiuiications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
oommunications  respecting  illustrutions  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Boildin-g 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand 
W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staflf  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
ousought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Stbasd  Nkwspapkb  Compasy,  Ijsuted. 

Telegraphic  Address: — "Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  TjXXXTH.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12a.  each,  by  post 
128.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXTS.,  XLI.,  XL VI., 
XLIX.,  Lin.,  LXI.,  LXII.,  LXrV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvm.,  Lxrx..  lxxi.,  lxxii.,  lxxhi., 
Lxxrv.,  Lxxv.,  Lxxvi.,  Lxxvn..  i.xxrx.. 

LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price :  all  the  other  bound  volxunes  are  out  of 

grint.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
owever,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  nuaibera  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  oiany  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  BtriLDiNO  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  2a.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TERMS   OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Onited  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  Fiance 
ii  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  69.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  63.  Od. 


not  appeir  on  the  surface  from  the  bare 
statement  of  provisional  amounts  in  specifi- 
cations. Of  course,  if  questioned  adversely, 
the  way  of  retreat  is  afforded  by  the  excuse 
of  custom  in  trade.  AViseacres  with  business 
heads  on  their  shoulders,  when  they  hear  of 
these  things,  with  a  credulous  look  assure  you 
that  "  Of  course  these  things  are  done,"  in  recog- 
nition, I  presume,  of  "  t/:c  umiul  nnhitecl's  re- 
miiiiei-dtion."  "  fvot  likely  anyone's  going  to 
tell"  of  such  nefarious  transactions.  I  have 
known  as  many  architects  as  most  people ;  but 
although  this  subject  crops  up  everj'  now  and 
again,  I  doubt  if  it  obtains,  at  any  rate  in  any 
appreciable  degree,  amongst  recognised  men. 
Still,  I  am  bound  to  realise  that  these  suggestions 
actually  maiie  indicate  a  style  of  business  which 
is  most  objectionable,  and  any  firm  adopting  it 
ought  to  be  tabood  by  all  decent  architects. — • 
I  am,  Jcc,  A  Fellow  of  the  Ixstitvte. 


THE  LATE  MR.  A.  J.  BARLOW  :  A 
CORRECTION. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  correct  an  error  made 
in  your  issue  of  Nov.  6,  top  third  col.,  p.  609  ? 
You  wrongly  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Edward  Bartlett,  who  is  alive,  and  is  anxious  for 
this  report  to  be  contradicted.  The  name  should 
have  been  Arthur  Job  Barlow,  A.R.I.B.A. — I 
am,  ice,  W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary. 

9,  Conduit-street,  London,  W.,  Nov.  17. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Oontract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  otficial 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  tixe  minimum  charge  being  Ss.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 
The  eharge  for  advertisement-s  for  "  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  0!JE  Shillin-g  for  Twes-tv-pour  Words, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Siiwuion 
Advertisements  must  be  prepaid^ 

',*  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  eharge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 

Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  biter  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
Insertion. 

Re.  EivED.— T.  A.  M.— N.  L.  T.    Lincoln).— L.  and  Co.— 
F.  A.  Q  — P..  M.  and  Son.— H.  K. 


X'nder  pressure  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Acton  Urban  District  Council  appointed,  on  Mon- 
day, Mr.  W.  H.  Trentham  their  electrical  engineer 
for  three  years.  The  council  decided  upon  the  use 
of  steam  for  the  generation  of  electricity,  and 
referred  to  Mr.  Trentham  the  desirability  of  having 
a  combined  scheme  of  eleotrip  lighting  and  dust 
destructor  works,  the  Local  Government  Board 
having  already  given  their  sanction  to  a  site  for  the 
.latter  at  Bedford  Park.  The  expenditure  involved 
-1  estimated  to  exceed  £100,000. 

Mr.  Samuel  Henry  Turtle,  of  Messrs.  Turtle  and 

yood,  builders,  St.  John's-road,  New  Wandsworth, 

twho  died  on  October  20,  bequeathed  all  his  property, 

Pon  the  death  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and 

MStera,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 

■■Christ,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth  thereof  to 

■♦he  Bdttersea  Chapel  Sunday-school,  and  one-half 

■the  residue  each  to  the  Bap  )st  B  nldin?  Fund  and 

|lhe  London  Baptist  Assocu'ion  8;tes  Fund.     The 

V4lue  of  the  property  is  £53,5tJl  yj.  5J.  erojs,  and 

£50,364  193.  4d.  net. 


"BCTLDINO  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Draivisos  Received.— "An  Old  Scholar,"  "Autocar.' 


Comsp0ubence. 

— » •  • — 

ARCHITECTS'  SECRET  COMMISSIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — This  week  the  profession  in  London  has 
been  favoured  by  circulars  inclosing  a  souvenir  of 
a  billiard  championship  match  accompanied  by 
this  offer  : — "  Should  our  large  illustrated  list  be 
of  service  to  you  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  send- 
ing same,  and  in  the  event  of  business,  we  should, 
of  course,  neognise  the  umnl  inrl<ilir''s  reiiiniirrn- 
twh'"  The"  point  of  the  whole  thing  is  in 
the  line  which  put  in  italics,  please.  I  do  not 
suppose  these  enterprising  people  thought  much 
of  the  insult  thus  oifered  to  honest  men.  The 
proposal  is  not  often  made,  however,  in  such 
direct  terms  ;  but  in  other  catalogues  lately  issued 
at  L-reat  expense,  and  sent  to  architects,  additional 
pocket  information  is  fun.i-<hed,  showing  how 
second  discounts  are  obtaiiable,  and  which  need 


5nterc0mmutticati0n. 


QVE^TIOXS. 

1^12023.]— Breaking  Strain— Can  you  tell  me  the 
breaking  strain  and  safe  load  of  steel  girder  10ft.  long, 
fldnge  %m.  thick,  tjin.  between  flanges  ?  And  what  would 
be  break  and  safe  load  on  the  fldnges  only  ?— Fred  Martis. 

[12021.]  — Rainwater. — la  what  way  can  I  store  and 
filter  rainwater  from  flat  roof  of  proposedtmiU  bungalow 
in  country  district— for  drinking  and  other  purposes? 
.A.lso  best  arrangement  for  closet  and  drainage.  There 
are  no  sewers  in  neighbourhood. — A.  B. 

[12025.]— Ancient    Lig-hts.  —  In    Prjf.  Banister 

Flectcher's  book  on  "Light  and  Air,"  he  says  that  by 
blocking  up  an  adjoining  owner's  ancient  lights  for 
twelve  months  the  siid  owoer's  Ughts  are  lost,  even 
though  the  obstruction  should  be  made  surreptitiously,  as 
it  were,  without  the  dominant  owner's  knowledge.  On 
what  authority  is  this  based  ?  .\s  in  cases  of  alleged 
abandonment  of  lights  cited  by  the  same  author,  it  appears 
to  have  been  necessary  to  prove  intention  of  abandonment 
by  the  dominant  owner  before  the  lights  could  be  lost  ?— 
Light  and  Air. 

[12026.]— Baker's  Oven —Can  any  reader  of  the 
BriLDiso  Nenvs  inform  me  how  to  build  a  baker's  coal 
"flush  oven"?  Small  sketch  or  plan  and  section.^ 
Baebb.  

REPLIES. 

[12022.]— Worms  ia  Wood.— Corrosive  sublimate 
solution  usually  applied. — Reiient's  Park. 


CHIPS. 

The  Pdviors'  Company  will  hold  an  exhibition  on 
Monday  next  at  the  Guddhall,  E.G.,  in  connection 
with  their  recent  competition  for  essays  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  provision  of  street  subways. 

The  Great  Central  Railway  Company  have  taken 
definite  steps  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
erection  of  waggon  works  at  Dukinfield,  where  they 
recently  acquired  27  acres. 

A  Wesleyan  church  parlour  was  opened  at  Man- 
ningtree,  Essex,  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Start,  of  Colchester,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Sage  and  Cutting,  of  Wix,  were  the  contractors. 

The  parish  church  of  Buihall,  Norfolk,  was  re- 
opened last  week  after  restoration,  including  the 
rebuilding  of  the  porch  and  repairs  to  the  nave. 
Messrs.  Kattee  and  Kett,  of  Cambridge,  were  the 
builders. 

The  Teinmouth  Urban  Council  have  completed 
negotiations  for  acquiring  part  of  the  well-wooded 
grounds  of  Bitton  House  as  a  pubhc  pleasure  ground. 
The  mansion  stands  between  a  main  street  and  the 
River  Teign,  not  far  from  West  Teignmouth  Church 
and  a  Uttle  above  the  quay,  and  a  portion  of  the 
estate  has  been  built  over. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Church  at  Talbot-lane,  Hother- 
ham,  which  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
chapel  burnt  down  in  November,  1901,  was  opened 
on  Friday.  The  new  church  is  the  third  place  of 
worship  on  the  same  site.  The  first  was  an  octagonal 
chapel  in  which  John  Wesley  preached  several  times. 
The  new  building  is  modern  Gothic  in  style,  and 
will  accommodate  SGJ  worshippers.  The  cost  has 
been  £11,500,  which  includes  £1,000  for  the  organ. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  W.  J.  Morley  an!  S  >n,  of 
Bradford,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Kjbert  Saell. 
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WATEK  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

LiTTLEiiAMPTON.  —  The  Littlehampton  Urban 
District  Council  are  proposing  to  carry  out  a  gravi- 
tation, bacterial,  and  pumping  system  of  sewerage 
for  the  northern  portion  of  the  town,  also  for  the 
liistrict  of  Wick.  The  works  are  estimated  to  cost 
,t'l0,318,  towards  which  his  Grace  the  Dukeof  Nor- 
folk has  proposed  to  make  a  contribution  of  £3,000. 
A  scheme  is  under  preparation  for  these  works  by 
the  council's  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  Howard. 


LEGAL  INTELLIOENOB. 

Extras  on  Buildixo  Contracts.— In  the  Apel- 
late Court,  Glasgow,  on  Friday,  Sheriff  Guthrie 
^ave  jud^ent  in  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of 
bherilf  -  bubstitute  Balfour  in  an  action  at  the 
instance  of  Messrs.  William  Shaw  and  Son,  con- 
tractors, 94,  Commerce-street,  Glasgow,  against 
Messrs. Ferguson  and  Forrester, Ltd., 30, Buchanan- 
street,  Glasgow.  Pursuers  contracted  with  defenders 
to  carry  out  alterations  upon  the  underground  por- 
tion of  defenders'  premises  for  £4,746  123. 3d.  While 
the  work  was  in  progress  pursuers  encountered  un- 
looked-for difficulties.  These  difficulties  increased 
the  cost  of  alterations  to  £7,821  Ss.  lid.,  and  it  was 
for  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  sum 
contracted  for  that  pursuers  sued.  Sheriff  Balfour 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  pursuers  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  sued  for,  holding  that,  though 
the  work  executed  was  not  all  included  in  the  esti- 
mate, it  largely  consisted  of  extras,  ordered  either 
by  defenders  or  by  Mr.  George  Bell,  architect. 
Sheriff  Guthrie  has  adhered  to  this  decision.  In  a 
note,  bis  Lordship  says  it  might  not  perhaps  be  Vfise 
in  all  cases  for  owners  of  property  to  put  them- 
selves entirely  into  the  hands  of  their  architect; 
but  if  they  did  so  they  had  themselves  to  blame, 
and  if  the  architect  exceeded  his  powers  in  dealing 
with  contractors  who  had  been  allowed,  as  in  this 
case,  to  suppose  that  his  powers  were  unlimited,  the 
remedy  was  against  him,  and  not  against  the  inno- 
cent contractor. 

Claim  by  a  Southampton  Modeller.— Michael 
Gargano,  plaster  manufacturer,  of  St.  Mary's-road, 
Sjuthampton,  sued  Messrs.  T.  and  E.  W.  Jenkins, 
builders,  of  St.  James-street,  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  the  Southampton  County-court,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £30  43.  5d.,  for  work  done  by  him  and 
materials  supplied.  Mr.  Hiscock,  for  the  plaintiff, 
stated  that  the  claim  was  in  respect  of  work  done 
and  goods  supplied  in  the  shape  of  modeUing  and 
making  certain  enrichments  supplied  to  the  defend- 
ants, who  had  a  contract  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
sole  question  was  that  of  amount,  the  defendants 
alleging  that  the  plaintiff'  had  grossly  overcharged 
them.  The  defendants  had  paid  the  sum  of  £o  into 
Court.  Frequent  communications  were  sent  to  the 
plaintiff  to  get  him  to  hurry  on  the  work,  and  he 
sent  over  the  goods  as  instructed  by  the  carriers, 
and  invoices  accompanied  each  consignment.  De- 
fendaiits  afterwards  complained  of  overcharge. 
Plaintiff  denied  having  overcharged,  and  ulti- 
mately offered  to  take  £20  in  settlement,  but 
could  not  get  that.  The  work  that  had  to  be 
done  was  difficult.  Plaintiff  gave  evidence,  stating 
that  he  had  carried  on  business  in  Southampton 
for  16  years.  He  had  to  work  a  deal  of  over- 
time. Although  he  sent  in  invoices  work  kept 
coming  in,  and  no  complaint  was  made  of  the 
charges  until  the  last  work  was  done.  Edgar 
William  Jenkins,  one  of  the  defendants,  stated  that 
the  charges  were  too  high.  Antonio  Marchi,  a 
plasterer  and  modeller,  of  Pokesdown,  Bourne- 
mouth, estimated  £9  I'is.  Sd.  as  the  amount  he 
would  do  the  work  for,  and  which  would  give  him 
a  fair  profit.  John  Frank  Crook,  quantity  surveyor 
and  estimator,  Southampton,  stated  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  building  trade  and  work  for 
33  years.  He  was  instructed  by  the  defendants  on 
Saturday  to  estimate  for  certam  modelling  work, 
and  he  gave  particulars  as  to  prices,  his  Honour 
remarking  that  it  was  very  different  to  that  of  the 
last  witness.  Mr.  Crook  said  no  doubt  he  could 
have  got  the  work  done  for  £1."!,  and  £311  was  too 
much.  His  Honour  said  the  last  witness  had  only 
seen  so  many  foot  run,  and  did  not  know  the  pres- 
sure put  on  the  plaintiff  by  the  postcards  and  the 
extra  hours  that  had  to  be  worked  to  do  it.  He 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount 
claimed,  and  costs. 


The  town  council  of  Lochmaben  have  appointed 
Mr.  D.  Balfour,  C.E.,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
D.  Balfour  and  Son,  C.E.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as 
engineer  for  the  new  sewerage  scheme  for  the 
burgh. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Failsworth  Urban 
District  Council  Couucil  cu  Monday  a  scheme  for 
an  extension  of  the  sewage  works  was  adopted,  and 
It  was  decided  to  make  application  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  power  to  borrow  £11,:',;)0. 
The  extension  is  in  ord^r  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Committee  and 
the  order  of  the  County  Court. 


(But  ©fftce  €Mt 


The  Quantity  Surveyors'  .Association  has  safely 
passed  through  the  perils  of  inception,  and  was 
succes-fuUy  inaugurated  at  a  well-attended  and 
animated  meeting,  held  at  the  Holborn  Kestaurant 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Hoffman  Wood 
presided,  and,  while  keeping  members  to  the 
point,  allowed  the  fullest  discussion  of  all  details, 
the  meeting  lasting  over  three-and-a-quarter 
hours.  In  the  end  it  was  decided,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  detailed  report  in  another  column,  not  to 
restrict  membership  to  the  narrowest  limits,  but 
to  welcome,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  all 
qualified  quantity  surveyors,  whether  they  ex- 
clusively practise  in  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  also  act  as  architects.  Indeed,  had 
the  line  been  more  tightly  drawn  it  was  evident 
that  few,  if  any,  provincial  practitioners  would 
have  been  able  to  join.  Such  an  association  has 
a  useful  nj/r  to  fulfil,  and  will  inevitably  raise  the 
status  of  the  profession  by  establishing  a  high 
standard  of  practice,  and  so  gain  for  its  members 
wider  recognition  from  the  public.  It  starts  under 
excellent  auspices  with  a  membership  of  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
in  practice  in  the  Metropolis,  and  it  will  speedily 
attract  within  its  ranks  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  best 
men  in  the  profession.  We  wish  the  movement 
all  the  success  it  deserves.  Indeed,  with  Mr. 
Walter  Lawrance  as  its  first  president,  Messrs. 
Gate  and  Hoffman  Wood  (its  originator)  as  vice- 
presidents,  a  small  but  strong  committee,  and 
Mr.  F.  B.  HoDis,  of  17,  Bedford-row,  as  hon. 
secretary,  its  prospects  for  an  increasing  useful 
career  are  assured. 

Among  the  applications  to  be  made  to  Parlia- 
ment next  session  is  an  important  measure  pro- 
moted by  the  London  United  Tramways  Co., 
seeking  powers  to  construct  new  lines  of  tram- 
way from  the  High-street,  Brentford,  to  Uxbridge- 
road,  Ealing,  another  from  East  Bedfont  rin 
Feltham  to  Staines,  a  third  from  Cranford  along 
the  Bath-road,  Slough,  and  Taplow  ;  a  short  line 
is  sought  to  be  made  across  new  Kew  Bridge, 
uniting  the  line  to  Kew  Gardens  and  Richmond 
with  the  main  systems  of  the  company.  The 
proposed  lines  will  be  laid  in  Brentford,  Ealing, 
East  Bedfont-with-Hatton,  Feltham,  Stanwell, 
Ashford,  Cranford,  Harlington,  Harmondsworth, 
Ilorton,  Iver,  Langley,  Mansh,  Stoke  Poges, 
Slough,  Farnham  Royal,  Burnham,  Hitcham,  and 
Taplow.  The  same  company  is  seeking  powers  to 
construct  a  tube  railway  from  Hammersmith- 
station  on  the  Metropolitan  District  system  to 
Barnes. 

The  Historical  Records  and  Buildings  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council  reported 
to  that  body  on  Tuesday  that  they  had  had  under 
further  consideration  the  question  of  indicating 
by  means  of  memorial  tablets  houses  of  historical 
interest  in  London,  and  that  they  considered  the 
foUowirg  three  houses  worthy  of  commemoration 
— namely  (1)  Xo.  50,  Devonshire-street,  Portland- 
place,  a  residence  of  Sir  J.  Herschel,  the  astro- 
nomer: (2)  No.  1,  Devonshire-terrace,  Portland- 
place,  a  residence  of  Charles  Dickens :  and  (3) 
No.  12,  Clarges-street,  Piccadilly,  a  residence  of 
Edmund  ICean,  the  actor.  They  had  carefully 
verified  the  facts  connected  with  the  houses  in 
question,  and  had  also  in  each  case  obtained  the 
necessary  consent  of  the  ground  landlords  and 
the  lessees  to  the  erection  of  the  memorial  tablets. 
They  accordingly  recommend  that  the  three 
tablets  be  immed'ately  pl.iced  in  position.  The 
report  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  London  County  Council  reported  at 
the  same  meeting  that  the  housing  manager  had 
submitted  to  them  a  report  of  the  work  of  his 
department  during  the  year  ended  March  31  last. 
The  report  was  satisfactory,  since  it  showed  that 
notwithstanding  the  continued  increase  in  the 
rates,  which  now  amounted  to  19'46  per  cent,  of 
the  outgoings,  and  the  heavy  income-tax  for  the 
year,  the  percentage  of  outgoings  over  the  whole 
of  the  Council's  dwellings  was  only  44'4'),  or  '97 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  The  total  loss  by 
empties,  including  the  recti  lost  at  the  opening 
of  new  dwellings,  had  amounted  to  2'7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  rents  receivable,  and  the  rent  written 
off  as  not  recoverable  amounted  to  only  2s.  lid. 
per  cent,  of  the  rent  in  charge,  which  was  com- 
parable wiih  10s.  per  cent,  written  off  in  1901-2. 
The  usual  annual  census  of  the  Council's  dwel- 
lirgs  was  taken  in  December,  1902,  and  showed 
that  9,4S0  rooms  were  occupied  by  13,818  persons. 


and  the  number  of  cases  of  overcrowding,  which 
were  immediately  remedied,  in  most  cases  by 
transfer  to  larger  tenements  in  the  Council* 
dwellings,  was  only  1-3. 

Tiu>iGH  not  embodied  in  their  report,  publisi 
by  us  last  week,  p.  67.),  the  treasury  commiti 
which  has  just  reported  on  art  matters  in  See! 
land  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 
site  for  the  suggested  new  National  Gallei 
Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  adaptability  of  t]  ^ 
Royal  High  School  buildings  to  the  purposes  off 
National  Gallery.  These,  it  is  believed,  weib 
satisfactory.  The  committee  had  before  them  the 
result  of  measurements  made  by  Mr.  Hippolvte  J. 
Blanc,  R.S.A.,  of  both  the  High  .School  and  the 
present  National  GaUery  buildings  at  the  Mound. 
It  appears  that  the  superficial  tloor  spf.,ce  of  the 
whole  building  at  the  Slound  in  which  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Royal  Scottish  -Academy 
are  housed,  is  12,490ft.,  while  the  floor  area  of 
the  Royal  High  School,  with  its  central  hall 
and  gymnasium,  amounts  to  22,810super,ft.,  an 
increase  of  over  9,000ft.  There  are  also  at  the 
Royal  High  School  other  buildings,  which  give 
an  additional  area  of  2,346ft.,  which  might 
be  su'table  for  minor  exhibitions,  and  there  are 
possibilities  of  extension  of  the  main  building. 
The  High  School  is  a  well-known  Classical  build- 
ing, erected  in  1829  from  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  and  is  now  ves'ed  in  the  School  Board. 

jMr.  Batsforu  has  just  issued  a  second  edition 
of  Mr.  J.  Wright  C-larke's  book  on  "Pumps: 
their  Principles  and  Construction,"  with  73  illus- 
trations, redrawn  for  this  edition,  thus  bringing 
it  up  to  date  for  the  use  of  masters,  men,  and 
students.  Jack  pumps,  long  barrel,  and  lift 
pumps,  double  and  treble  barrel  pumps,  water- 
wheels,  chain  pumps,  and  bucket  wheels  are  all 
dealt  with,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  prac- 
tical information  is  given  which  cannot  fail  to  he 
useful,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies.  The 
type  is  excellent,  and  the  illustrations  are  drawn 
to  a  good  size,  well  detailed.  The  price  is  3s.  6d.  net. 

With  the  enterprise  of  the  same  publisher  the 
same  author  has  published  a  second  series  of 
"  L'ctures  to  Plumbers  "  (63.  net)  delivered  at 
the  Polytechnic,  Regent-street.  The  writer  says 
his  object  is  not  to  preach  anything  new,  but  te 
deal  with  details  of  everyday  work,  many  ol 
which  he  assures  us  are  not  thought  of  by  most 
writers  in  plumbing,  or  are  considered  too  smaU 
for  notice.  As  a  plumbing  job  is  eminently  one 
in  which  attention  to  detail  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, no  doubt  Mr.  Wright  has  done  the 
right  thing  by  insisting  upon  thoroughness  in  all 
parts  of  a  plumber's  work.  He  shows  in  a  very 
graphic  way  how  the  old  valvo  closets  and  D-trap 
condemned  years  ago,  are  still  to  be  found  in  use 
contrary  to  all  knowledge  and  sanitary  experience, 
with  their  leaky,  jointed  soil-pipes  and  direct 
communication  with  the  drinking-water  supply 
cisterns.  Having  illustrated  how  not  to  do  it,  the 
lecturer  shows  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  not 
only  with  closets  and  baths,  lavatories  and  sinks, 
but  with  all  kinds  of  sockets  and  joints.  He  then 
deals  with  hydrostatics,  and  also  with  the  con- 
struction of  milk  dairies  and  household  laundries. 
Much  trouble  will  be  saved  by  following  his 
advice. 

The  new  class  of  Forestry  and  Estate  Manage- 
ment at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester, was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  by  an  addrewi 
delivered  by  Dr.  W.  Schlich,  the  newly-appoiuted 
professor.  The  Earl  of  Druce  presided,  and  among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  was  the 
Earl  of  Onslow,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Schlich,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  called  attention  to  the  growing  depend- 
ence of  this  country  upon  imported  timber.  He 
adduced  statistics  to  show  that  neither  European 
countries  nor  the  United  States  could  be  looked 
to  for  a  continuous  supply,  as  they  were  now 
exporting  more  than  they  grew,  and  although 
Canada,  with  proper  management,  might  supply 
the  needs  of  the  world  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  timber  trade  and 
the  destructive  forest  fires  precluded  a  too  implicit 
reliance  upon  that  source.  He  therefore  strongly 
counselled  an  increase  of  homo  afforestations,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  detailed  and  elaborate  calcula- 
tion showed  that,  by  selecting  suitable  species  and  , 
soils,  and  with  proper  and  systematic  manage-  1 
ment,  a  return  of  2^  per  cent,  could  be  obtained  | 
from  forestry  on  lard  costing  the  following  sums  j 
tor  planting":  ( )ak  £9  lis.  per  acre,  beech .£9  l"s.,  j 
Scottish  pines  £14  .5s.,  sycamore  £15  Is.,  silver 
fir  £16  t's.,  ash  £24,  and  larch  £34  2s. 

The  City  Council  of  Manchester  held  special  1 
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meetings  on  MonJay  to  obtain  Banction  to  the 
promotion  of  three  Bills  in  Parliament.  The 
first  is  a  Bill  to  confer  on  the  corporation  general 
pcrtverj  for  the  needs  of  the  waterworks  under- 
taking, for  the  purchase  of  properties  for  street 
widening  and  improvement,  for  the  confirmation 
by  Parliament  of  arrangements  between  the 
Svhitworth  Institute  and  the  corporation  on  the 
transfer  of  Whitworlh  Park  to  the  corporation, 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
city,  to  include  Withington,  Droylesden,  and 
probably  Failsw.  rth.  The  second  Bill  deals 
exclusively  with  the  extension  of  the  city  tram- 
ways ;  and  the  third,  which  is  promoted  jointly 
by  the  corporation  and  the  Ship  Canal  Company, 
to  establish  new  financial  arrangements  between 
the  corporation  and  the  company. 


CHIPS. 

The  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  rescinded  on 
Wednesday  a  decision  come  to  by  the  previous 
council,  and  adopted  by  30  votes  against  20,  a  reso- 
lution giving  statutory  consent  to  the  construction 
of  a  tramway  connecting  with  the  tramway  in 
Hampstead-road  and  passing  across  Euaton-road 
and  along  Tottenham  Court-road  to  a  point  opposite 
the  Horse  Shoe  Hotel.  The  sanction  is  given  on 
the  understanding  that  the  London  County  Council 
will  at  once  proceed  to  put  in  force  the  powers 
granted  by  the  Council's  Act  of  1902,  for  the 
widening  of  Hampstead-road  at  the  southern  end, 
towards  the  net  cost  of  which  the  borough  council 
has  agreed  to  contribute  one-eighth. 

A  departmcLtal  committee  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  is  now  engaged  in  considering  what 
amendments  in  the  law  relating  to  compensation 
for  inj uries  to  workmen  are  necessary  or  desirable, 
and  to  what  classes  of  employment  not  now 
included  in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 
those  Acts  can  property  te  extended,  with  or  with- 
out modification. 

The  tramway  system  at  Ipswich  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Corporation,  from  a  private  company, 
and  from  plans  by  Professor  Alexander  W.  B. 
Kennedy,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Buck- 
ham,  borough  surveyor,  it  has  been  converted  from 
horse  to  electric  traction,  and  extended  in  three 
directions— to  the  village  of  Whitton,  to  Bourse 
Bridge  at  the  borough  boundary  in  Stoke  Hamlet, 
and  along  the  Bramford-road.  The  Board  of  Trade 
inspection  takes  place  to-day  (Friday). 

After  a  period  of  four  years,  owing  to  the  late 
War,  the  competition  of  the  staaned-glass  windows 
lor  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Winburg,  Orange 
Eiver  Colony,  S.A.,  has  been  shipped  by  Messrs. 
Swaine,  Bourne,  and  Sou,  King  Edward's-road, 
Birmingham. 

A  new  wing  which  has  been  added  to  the  Carlile 
Institute,  Meltham,  by  the  founder  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Carlile),  was  opened  on  Friday  by  his  son,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Carlile,  M.P.,  for  North  Bucks.  The  institute 
was  built  and  furnished  twelve  years  ago  at  a  cost 
of  £6,000,  and  the  necessity  having  arisen,  the  donor 
has  had  a  new  wing  built  at  a  cost  of  £2,500,  ex- 
clusive of  fittings,  which  he  has  also  provided. 

Mr.  George  C.Haiti',  R.I.,  R.B.  A.,  is  about  to  hold 
an  exhibition  at  The  Modern  Gallery,  17),  Bond- 
street,  W.,  of  water-colour  drawings  under  the  title 
of  *' Venice:  Colour  and  Sunlight.'*  The  private 
view  is  to-morrow  (Saturday),  and  the  exhibition 
will  remain  open  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  Everard  Hambro  has  restored  the  little  chapel 
of  S^.  Catherine  in  the  woods  above  his  seat,  Milton 
Abbey,  Dorset.  The  chapel  was,  accordrng  to 
tradition,  built  by  King  Athelstan  to  mark  his  great 
victory  at  Brunanburh.  It  contains  Saxon  and 
Early  Norman  work,  but  since  the  Reformation  the 
"chapel  in  the  wood,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been  sadly 
desecrated,  having  been  used  in  succession  as  a 
pigeon-house,  a  labourer's  cottage,  and  a  carpenter's 
workshop.  The  reopening  is  fixed  for  Wednesday 
next,  the  25th  inst,  when  Bishop  Webb,  Dean  of 
Silisbur/,  wQl  preach. 

On  Friday  the  new  mission-hall,  erected  on 
Barking  Tye,  near  Needham  Market,  for  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  opened.  The  hall  is  of  red  brick 
and  cream  plastered  stucco  wall,  and  covered  with 
red  Broom  Hall  interlocking  tiles ;  the  main  room 
is  3i;ft.  long  by  18ft.,  and  seats  120  persons;  it  has 
matchboarded  dado  and  opm  roof.  There  is  also  a 
committee-room  IStt.  by  9tt.  The  hall  was  built 
to  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Corder,  of  Tower-street, 
Ipswich,  by  Mr.  W.  Death,  of  the  West  End 
Joinery  Works,  Ipswich. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Norwich-road 
relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Downing,  aged 
74,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Downing  and  Sons,  well- 
known  builders  and  contractors,  of  Norwich,  whose 
death  took  place  under  painfully  sudden  circum- 
stances at  his  residence  at  City-road  on  Friday 
night.  A  verdict  of  death  from  natural  causes  was 
returned. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUINO  WEEK. 

MoNinv.  — Sun-ejrors'  Institution.  "Industrial  De- 
centralisation :  an  Important  Factor  in 
the  Housing  Problem,"  by  Herbert  T. 
Scoble.    S  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "Mining  of  Non- 
MttallicMinerals."  Cantor  Lecture  No.  1, 
by  Bennett  H.  Brough.  S  p.m. 
Tl-esd.w.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "  Distribution 
of  Annual  Rainfall  in  British  Isles,'  by 
Dr.  Hugh  R.  Mill.  8  p.m. 
Society  of  Arts.  "The  Universal  Exposi- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,"  by  Geo 
Parker.    8  p.m. 

Auctioneers'  Institute, 
and  Conditions  of  Sale, 
Webster,  M.A.  8  p.m. 
Builders'  Benevolent  'Institution.  .Annual 
Dinner,  Whitehall  Room,  Hotel  Metro- 
pole.    5.30  for  6  p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors. "  Notes  on  the  Study  of  Archi- 
tectural Design,"  by  C.  M.  Hadaeld, 
F.R.I.B.A.    8  p.m. 


Wednesd-\y.- 


TnuBSD-\v. 


F. 


'  Particulars 
by    W.  F. 


CHIPS. 

The  Chapel  Schools,  Cavalry  Barracks,  York,  are 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shot- 
land's  patent  Manchester  stoves,  with  descending 
smoke  flues,  the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E. 
H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

Messrs.  R.  Waygood  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Falmouth- 
road,  London,  S.E.,  inform  us  that  they  have 
removed  their  Glasgow  address  to  116,  Hope-street, 
the  premises  of  the  Liverpool  and  London  Globe 
Insurance  Co.,  where  three  of  their  electric  passenger 
lifts  have  been  fitted. 

Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  and  Brothers,  of  11,  New- 
man-street, London,  W.,  have  just  placed  another 
of  their  windows  in  Bamburgh,  Northumberland. 
The  present  specimen  of  their  art  consists  of  two 
emblematical  figures  and  St.  Cecilia. 

The  new  Savoy  Hotel  extensions  will  be  equipped 
with  19  "Otis"  electric  elevators.  The  installation 
comprises  five  powerful  passenger  elevators,  four 
luggage  elevators,  and  ten  service  elevators.  All 
.,..«  «i.,«f..;o   Tryity,  "  ( ifiQ '*  pATi tmllfirs.  and.  ^ith  the 


are~electrio,  with  "  Otis  "  controllers,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  smaller  short  rise  ones,  the 
speed  of  the  elevators  will  range  from  250ft.  to 
300ft.  per  minute  and  upwards.  Regard  being  had 
to  speed  and  lifting  capacity,  the  hotel,  as  a  whole 
when  complete,  will  have,  counting  the  eight 
"Otis"  hydraulic  elevators  in  the  existing  hotel 
buildings,  probably  the  largest  hotel  elevator 
installation  in  this  country. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Countess  of  Dudley 
recently  visited  Rithmines,  Dublin,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  houses  for  the  working 
classes,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  urban 
district  council  of  the  oldest  township  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Hicks  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Good 
the  contractor. 

The  arbitrators,  Messrs.  Woodhall  and  Stevenson, 
appointed  by  the  Gas  Co.  and  the  urban  district 
council  of  Nantwich,  have  nominated  Sir  George 
Bruce  as  umpire  in  the  scheme  for  the  purchase  by 
arbitration  of  the  gasworks. 

In  St.  Catherine's  chapel  at  the  parish  church  of 
Berkhampstead,  an  altar  and  parclose  screen  have 
just  been  placed.  They  were  designed  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Eew,  and  carried  out  in  oak  by  Messi-s.  Harry  Hems 
and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  a  system  of  electric 
trams  for  the  Bishop  Auckland  district,  and  appli- 
cation is  to  be  made  to  Parliament  this  month  for 
powers  for  the  construction  of  lines  from  Bishop 
Auckland  to  Spennvmoor,  to  Eldon-lane,  to  West 
Auckland,  and  to  Etherley.  Messrs.  D.  Balfour 
and  Sons,  of  Newcastle,  are  the  engineers  for  the 
undertaking. 

Mr.  F.  L.  TuUoch,  representing  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  Ombersley, 
concerning  an  appUcation  of  the  Droitwich  Rural 
District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £3,000  for 
sewerage  works  for  the  parish  of  Ombersley.  The 
engineer  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Taylor,  C.E. 

Mr.  Hyman  H.  Collins,  F.R.I  B. A.,  has  been 
re-elected  as  an  alderman  for  Paddington  Borough 
Council,  on  which  body  he  also  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  public  health  committee. 

A  good  business  in  London  properties  was  carried 
out  at  the  Tokenhouse  Yard  Mart  last  week,  though 
limited  to  four  days.  One  sale  alone  contributed 
£32,500  to  the  total,  a  freehold  estate  of  53  houses 
and'  shops,  and  one  beerhouse  situate  in  Copen- 
hagen-street, and  three  contiguous  roads.  Barns- 
bury,  N.,  the  whole  let  at  ground-rents  of 
£413  63.  8d.,  with  reversions  in  six  months  to  2i 
years  to  rack-rentals  of  about  £1,500  per  annum, 
being  sold  for  £20,860.  Another  leasehold  estate  of 
17  houses  in  Stoke  Newington,  with  a  rental  value 
of  £1,000  per  annum,  realised  £6,6.50  ;  and  the  Eldon 
House  Building  Estate  of  3i  acres  in  Mitcham-road, 
Tooting  Graveney,  reahsed  £5,000,  equal  to  £1,500 
per  acre. 


Cralie  i^ebjs. 


WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

The  Labouk  Maeket  ix  Octobee.— The  monthly 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Labour  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is"  based  on  3,673  returns — 
viz.,   2,298   from   employers  or   their  associations, 
1,302  from  trade  unions,  and  73  from  other  sources. 
Apart  from  seasonal  changes,  employment  on  the 
whole  is  reported  to  have  been  much  the  same  in 
October  as  in  September.    As  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  employment  generally  is  worse,  and  the  per- 
centage of  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions 
continues  to  be  higher  than  the  mean  percentage 
for  the  corresponding  month  in  the  past  ten  years. 
In  the  226  trade  unions,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
shin  of  555,105,  making  returns,  32,358  (or  5-8  per 
cetit.)  were  reported  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
October,  as  compared  with  the  same  percentage  in 
September,   and  with  50  per  cent,  in  223  trade 
unions,  with  a  membership  of  548,412,  from  which 
returns  were  received  for  October,  1902.     The  mean 
percentage  of  unemployed  returned  at  the  end  of 
October  during  the  past  decade  was  44.    Employ- 
ment in  the  building  trades  is  dull,  and  worse  than 
a  month  and  a  year  ago.     The  percentage  of  un- 
employed trade  union  members  among  carpenters 
and  joiners  was  5  6  at  the  end   of  October,  com- 
parea  with  4-0  at  the  end    of    September,  and  4-0 
a  year  ago.    The  percentage  for  plumbers  was  66 
at  the  end  of    October,  compared    with  6-4  at  the 
end  of    September,  and  58   a  year   ago.    In  the 
furnishing  and   woodworking  trades  employment 
has  generally  declined   during   the   month,  and  is 
worse  than  a   year  ago.    The   percentage   of  un- 
employed   trade    union    members   at    the    end  of 
October  was  5-2,  as  compared  with  4-7  in  September, 
and  4-3  in    October,  1902.     The   total  number  of 
workpeople  involved   in    disputes    which  began  or 
were  in  progress  during  October,  1903,  was  10,747, 
compared   with   11,577   in    September,    1903,  and 
24,151  in  October,  1902.    Definite  results  were  re- 
ported during  the  month  in  the  case  of  21  disputes, 
new  and  old,  affecting  5,068  workpeople.     Of  these 
disputes,  six,  involvmg  2,966  persons,  were  decided 
in  favour  of   the  workpeople:  12,  involving  1,908 
persons,  in  favour  of    the   employers ;   and  three, 
involving  194,  were  compromised.     The  changes  in 
rates   of°  wages  reported   during    October  alfected 
about    12,000    workpeople,    of     whom    about    900 
received  advances  and  11,100   sustained  decreases. 
The  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  was  a  decrease  of 
about  £200  per  week. 

Du.N-DEE.— The  Iliindie  Advertiser  calls  attention 
to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  local  buUding 
trade.  It  has  been  found,  it  states,  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  workmen  is  much  larger  than  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  The  operatives  chiefly 
involved  are  masons,  joiners,  and  labourers,  but 
others,  such  as  plasterers,  plumbers,  painters, 
glaziers,  and  heating  engineers  are  also  feeling  the 
pinch.  Within  recent  months  hundreds  of  young 
workmen,  unable  to  find  scope  for  their  energies  at 
home  have  sought  the  wider  fields  offered  by  the 
colonies.  Indeed,  the  departure  of  the  emigrant 
train  on  Friday  evenings  has  come  to  be  numbered 
among  the  events  of  the  week.  The  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  depression  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but 
tenement  property  has  been  over-built,  and  no 
structures  of  a  public  character  are  meantime  in 
course  of  erection.  Within  recent  years  a  feature 
of  the  trade  has  been  the  steady  and  increasing 
tendency  of  those  occupying  central  flats  to  move 
towards  the  suburbs.  Tenements  have  thus  suffered 
depreciation  in  value.  From  the  stnctly  industrial 
point  of  view,  the  movement  has  advantages,  inas- 
much as  it  will  lend  an  impetus  to  the  erectioii  of 
self-contained  dweUiugs.  The  result  of  this  shift- 
ing has  been  a  corresponding  movement  of  weekly 
tenants  into  better- class  properties.  This,  in  turn, 
has  involved  the  desertion  of  the  older  and  less 
salubrious  localities,  in  the  heart  of  which  hundreds 
of  one-roomed  houses  are  vacant. 


The  Carnegie  free  library  at  Grays  was  opened 
by  the  Countess  of  Warwick  on  Friday.  It  has  cost 
£3,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Copland,  who  presided,  stated  that  the  building 
fund  of  the  college  amounted  to  £183,414.  Good 
progress  was  being  made  in  the  building,  and  the 
contractors  were  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  about 
£1,500  a  week. 

On  AH  Saints'  Day  the  outlying  church  of  All 
Saints,  Shorthampton,  Oxfordshire,  was  reopened. 
The  building  was  falling  into  decay,  but  has  now 
been  restored  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Vernon  J.  «  atney, 
of  Cornbury  Park.  During  the  work  of  restoration 
several  wall-paintings  dating  from  the  13th,  Utn, 
and  15th  centuries  have  been  uncovered,  and  a 
remarkable  hagioscope  reopened.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Johnston  unveiled  the  mural  pamtmgs. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Sunderland— Additions  to  Town  Hall £100.  £50,  £23 John  W.  Moncur,  A.M.I.  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Sunderland  

Bray— Pavilion  and  Winter  Gardens    ..  £30,  £13,  £10,  and  three  of  £3  Ss Frank  Bethell,  Hon.  Be  c.  Town  Hall,  Bray   

Wakefield— Reconstructing  Cattle  Market 50gs.  (merged),  2Dga R.  Ernest  Langhoroe,  Solicitor,  Wakefield 

Elgin— School  (340  places) Hugh  Stewart.  Clerk,  Elgin  

Selly  Oak -Public  Baths  (Assessor) A.  W.  Cross,  A.M.I.C.E.,  2»,  Valentine-road,  King's  Heath    

Clare,  Suflfolk-Water  Supply  Scheme  (population  1,582) J.  Bigmore,  Clerk,  24,  Queen-street,  Haverhill,  Suffolk 

Heme  Hill,  S.E.-Public  Library H.  J.  Smith,  Clerk,  Lambeth  Town  Hall,  Kennington  Green,  S.E  .. 

Aylesford— Single-Span  Stone  Bridge  over  Medway  (Assessor)  lOOgs The  Town  Clerk,  Maidstone 

Windsor— Elevations  for  Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Stations 25gs E.  A.  Btickland,  A.M.LC.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Windsor  

Erdington- Council  House  and  Free  Library  ( Wm  Henman, 

F.R.I.B.A.,  Assessor)    £:0,  £30,  £20   Herbert  H.  Humphries.  Eng.,  Public  Hall,  Erdington,  Birmingham 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-HungarianCon.-Gen,22,Laurence-Pounteney-lane,E.O. 

Fraserburgh— Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  and  Public  Library  William  Alexander,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Fraserburgh 

Ehyl-Pavilion  (10,000  places)  at  National  Eisteddfod  H.  A.  TUby  and  J.  W.Jones,  Gen.  Sees.,  Town  HaU,  Rhyl 
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Hindley— Disinfector  House  Urban  District  Council    A.  Holden,  A.M.I. C.E.,  Surveyor.  Hindley,  Lanes  

Manchester— Stables  and  Messroom :..  Corporation The  City  Architect.  Town  Hall,  Manchester   , 

Wargrave— Cottage  and  Engine  House  Wokingham  R.D.C W.  G.  A.  Hambling,  Architect,  Queen' s-road,  Reading „ 

Keighley— Alterations  at  Eastwood  Schools  School  Board  Wilson  Bailty.  Architect,  Tanfleld  Buildings,  Market-st,  Bradford    „ 

Swansea— Rebuilding  Rum  Puncheon  Inn Wm.  Williams   Henry  C.  Portsmouth.  Architect,  6.  Fisher-street.  Swansea ,, 

Elgin— Villa,  Forteath-avenue   E.B.Pratt.  .Vrchitect.  Town  and  County  Bank  Buildings.  Elgin   ...     „ 

Sheffield- Baleshope  and  Artisans'  Dwellings,  Snig  Hill  Surplus  Lands  Committee  Gibbs  and  Flockton,  Architects,  15,  St.  James's-row,  Sheffield    „ 

Perth— Extension  of  Intermediate  School  Glamorgan  County  Council    T.  Mansel  Franklen.  Clerk,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff  „ 

Rochester— Alterations  to  Centre  Tower  of  Cathedral C.  H.  Fowler.  F.S.A.,  Architect.  The  College,  Durham „ 

Droxford— Repairs  to  Master's  Office  at  Workhouse Guardians Francis  Clark.  Clerk.  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants  „ 

Tottenham,  N.— Altering  Lancasterian  Schools,  Church-road..  Education  Committee  G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  Architect.  22.  Buckingham-etreet,  Adelphi,  W.C.    „ 

Penwithick— Sunday  School    William  J.  Jenkins,  Architect,  Bodmin    „ 

Consett— Eight  Housec,  Garden-street  and  Clarendon-street...  Co-operative  Society E.  Huntley.  Ueeretary.  Newmarket-street,  Consett  

Aranmore- Coastguard  Station The  Office  of  Public  Works.  Dublin „ 

SunderLind— Wheat  Sheaf  Tramway  Offices F.  E.  Coates.  A.R.I. B.A..  41.  Fa» cett-street,  Sunderland „ 

Fulham,  S.W.— Terracotta  Bandstand  in  South  Park  Borough  Council    F,  Wood  A.M.LC.E. .  Boro'  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Fulham,  S.W 

Bootle,  Liverpool— Post  Office H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretarr.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W ,, 

Alnwick— House,  Swansfleld  Park-road M.  Temple  Wilson,  M.S. I.,  Architect.  Alnwick >, 

Finchley— Cottage,  tc.  Long-lane   Urban  District  Council    The  Engineer.  Council  Offices.  Finchley,  N „ 

Fulham,  S.W.— Iron  Bandstand  in  South  Park  Borough  Council    F.  Wood,  A.M  I.C.E  ,  Boro'  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W...    „ 

Merthyr- School  (250  infants)  at  Edwardsville    Merthyr  Tydfll  School  Board J.  Llewellin  Smith,  Architect.  Aberdare  ., 

Pengam— Two  Business  Premises J.  Davies.  Coal  Hole  Inn,  Gellihaf,  Maesycwmmer  „ 

Eastbourne— Fire  Station.  Grove-road    Corporation P.  A.  Robson,  A.R.I.B  A.,  Palace  Chambers,  9,  Bridge-street,  S.W.    „ 

Evesham— Sulphate  Plant  Building Town  Council P.  H.  Fletcher,  Engineer,  Gasworks.  Evesham  „ 

Merthyr— Rebuilding  59,  High-street C.  M.  Davie-,  112.  High-street,  Merthyr  Tydfll „ 

Kilmarnock— Generating  Station  Electric  Committee  Robert  Blackwood.  Burgh    Surveyor.  Market  Bridge,  Kilmarnock  ..    „ 

Waltham  Abbey— Public  Buildings Urban  District  Council    W.  T.  Streather,  Surveyor,  High  BriJge-st.,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex    „ 

Lichfield— Taking  down  Houses,  Upper  St.  John's-street    Sanitary  Committee Emerson  Brooke,  City  Surveyor.  Stowe-street  Depot,  Lichfield  „ 

Nottingham -Plant  House  at  Workhouse Guardians G.  Muncaster  Howard.  Clerk,  Bagthorpe,  Nottingham  

Knaresborough— Purifier  House  Urban  District  Council    J.  E.  Walker,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Knaresbnrough „ 

Dodworth— Brick  Culvert    Urban  District  Council    George  Strutt,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Dodworth  ,, 

Greenwich— Mortuary    Borough  Council    Alfred  Roberts,  M.S. A.,  18,  Nelson-street,  Greenwich,  S.E „ 

Ipswich— Outpatients' Dept..  Ipswich  &  Eait  Suffolk  Hospital John  8.  Corder,  Architect.  Wimbourne  House,  Ipswich „ 

Carnarvon— Gymnasium  at  County  School Local  Governing  Body Rowland  Lloyd  Jones,  County  Architect,  14,  Market-st.,  Carnarvon    ,, 

Eadcliffe— Butcher's  Premises  and  Manager's  House Co-operative  Society J.  G.  Crone,  Architect.  2ii,  Cloth-market,  Newoistle-on-Tyne „ 

Halifax— Alterations  to  Premises,  Commercial-street  Royal  Insurance  Co Thos.  Kerfhaw.  A.Il.I.B  A..  Bank  Chambers.  Halifax  „ 

King's  Norton— Waiting-Room,  &c Uiban  District  Council    A.  W.  Cross,  Surveyor,  23.  Valeotine-road.  King's  He-%th „ 

Batley— Destructor  Buildings Town  Council The  Borough  Surveyor,  Branch-r.iad.  Batley  ...  ., 

Moville— Lodge    E.  H.  Nolan  and  Co.,  CarH.^ile-road,  Londondeiry Dec. 

Plymouth— Warehouses  on  Trinity  Pier,  Gt.  Western  Docks...  Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  W,     , „ 

.Sheffield- Maternity  Hospital  at  Workhouse Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  Guardians  ..  J.  R.  WigfuU,  .Architect,  14.  Eo-st-parade.  Sheffield „ 

Anstruther— Lifeboat  House,  &c Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution.  W.  T.  Douglass,  Architect,  1.5.  Victaria-street,  S.W , 

Heworth— Alterations  to  House Felling  Education  Committee   H.  Miller,  Architect.  Council  Buildings,  Felling,  Durham 

Ebbw  Vale— Waiting  Room  at  Victoria  Station  Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K,  Mills,  Secrt-taiy.  Pad("ington  Station,  W ., 

Moville— Coachhouse  and  Stable  E.  H.  Nolan  and  Co..  Carlisle-road.  Londonderry „ 

Hammersmith,  W.— Free  Librarv.  Brook  Green-road  Borough  Council    Henry  T.  Hare,  F.E.I.B  A,,  13,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.    ...    „ 

Evenwood— Branch  Store ,' Bishop  Auckland  Indus.  Co-op.  Soc.  F.  H.  Livesay,  Architect,  Bishop  Auckland    , 

Poplar,  E.— Library  Buildings  at  Cubitt  Town   Borough  Council    C.  H.  Norton,  Arcbittct,  14,  Bedford-row,  W.C .. 

Cyiamer— Librarian's  House  Wm.  Thomas,  Free  Libr.ary.  Cymmer.  Perth  „ 

Birkdale— Hospital Urban  District  Council    J.  F.  Keeley.  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Birkdale,  Lanes „ 

Haltwhistle- Boardroom  Guardians John  M.  Clark.  F.S.I.,  Surveyor.  Haltwhistle , 

Gallows  Plain— Alterations.  &c.,  at  Isolation  Hospital Hartford  &  Ware  Joint  Hospital  Bd.  W.  Leonard  Grant,  Architect,  Sittingboume 4^'V.''    " 

Littlehampton— Coastguard  Station Admiralty The  Director  of  Woilcs  Dept ,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  " -C-^.    „ 

Bournbrook— Superstructure  of  University  Buildings  Birmingham  University Aston  Webb  and  Ingress  Bell.  Archts.,19,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.    „ 

Strabane  -  Gasworks  Urban  District  Council    Charles  Hunt,  M.I  C.E.,  15,  Victoria-street,  Westminster „ 

Glutton,  Bristol— Alterations  to  Workhouse Guardians W.  F.  Bird,  Architect,  Midsomer  Norton , 

Adel,  Leeds— Detached  Cottages  George  W.  Atkinson,  Architect,  1,  Mark-lane,  Leeds — 

Hooley  Hill-Offlceand  Stable  Peter  Blyth Burton  and  I'crcival,  Archts.,  150a,  Stamford-st.,  Ashton-u.-Lync.      — 

Newport— Arcade  Premises,  High-street    Habershon,  Fawckner,  &  Co.,  Archts.,  41,  High-st.,  Newport,  Mon.      — 

Horden  Colliery- House  and  Shop    W.  A.  Noble,  The  Colliery,  Castle  Eden,  E.8.O.,  Durham — 

Ebbw  Vale— Rebuilding  Shops  and  Premises    B.  J.  Francis,  Architect,  Abergavenny 

Cheadle  Heath— Church   Methodist  New  Connexion J.  Wills  and  Sons,  Architects,  Victoria  Chambers,  Derby — 

Hnmberstone- Small  Farmhouse  on  Carrington  Estate J.  Carter  Jonas  and  .Son.s,  Estate  Agents.  Cambridge 

Stanley— Printing  Works T.  J.Jackson  T.  tl.  Cros-shng.  Architect,  Front-street,  Stanley   — 

Weston-super-Mare- Timber  Pavilion  on  Grand  Pier  Mayoh  and  Haley,  12,  Norfolk-street.  Strand,  W.C... 

Boston  Spa— Banking  Premises York  City  and  County  Banking  Co....  Danbv  and  Simpsjn,  Architects,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds......... — 

Stretford-Reflooring  Wesleyan  Day  School W.  A.  Rushworth.  1,2S:),  Chester-road,  Stretford,  Manchester — 

Tanfleld  Lea— Coke  Ovens  James  Joicey  and  Co.,  Ltd,    James  Joicev  and  Co..  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  

Portishead -Nautical  School    Edward  Gabriel,  Architect.  42.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C — 

Wrexham— Showroom,  Salop-road   Gaslight  Co M.  J.  Gummow.  A. RIB. A.,  Wrexham  

Morley— St.  Francis's  Church  and  School  The  Rev,  F.  Mitchell,  Westerfleld-road,  Morley    — 

AJlington— Eebuildiog  Old  Inn Gibba,  Mew,  and  Co.,  Ltd John  Hardina  and  Son,  Architecta,  Salisbury 

Whitchurch,  Shropshire— Alexandra  Temperance  Hotel Walter  Webb,  Architect,  Bargates,  Whitchurch   — 

ELEOTRICAIi    PLANT. 

Edinburgh -Electric  Light  Installation  at  Police  Station Town  Council The  Eesident  Electrical  Engineer,  Dewar-place.  Edinburgh Nov. 

Glasgow— Electric  Light  Materials  and  Fittings Caledonian  Eailway  Co J.  Ix>rimer,  Stores  Supt.,  Charles-street,  St.  RoUox  Glasgow , 

Swindon-Switchboard  Corporation Laccy  and  Sillar.  Engineers,  78,  King-street.  Manchester  ,..  ■•  ..     ...    „ 

Kirkcaldy-Steam-Engine  and  Dynamo Corporation O.  F.  Francis,  Burgh  Electrical  Engineer.  Victoria-road.  Kirkcaldy    „ 

Glasgow— Telegraph  Apparatus,  Telephones,  &c Caledonian  Railway  Co J.  Lorimer,  Stores  Supt.,  Charles-street,  St.  Rollox  Gl.asgow „ 

Dublin-Electrical  Supplies United  Tramways  Co R.  S.  Tresilian,  Secretary,  0,  Upper  SackviUe-street,  DuWin    

Hornsey- Meters,  &c Urban  District  Council    Norman  Staniland.  Electricity  Works,  Tottenham-lane,  Hornsey 

Colombo,  Ceylon-Electrical  Energy     The  Office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Colombo ,■■■■•;; 

London,  S.W.— Wiring  Sub-stations  and  Car-sheds London  County  Council  The  Electrical  Engineer.  .3^3.  Cambcrwell  New-road  S-E-— 

Park  Royal,  Acton-Plant    Gt.  Western  Railway  Co Kennedy  and  Jenkin,  17,  Victoria-strtet,  Westniinster,  h.W 

Greenwich  -  Generators.  &c London  County  Council  The  Clerk,  London  County  Council,  Spring  Gardens  S^.  

Sydney— Telegraph  Materials The  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  

Handforth,  Manchester -Electric  Motor Chorlton-on-Medlock  Guardians G.  R.  Peers,  A.M.I.E.E.,  16,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester 
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ENGINEERINO 

Hindley— Disinfector Urban  District  Council    ^.  - 

Rochford-Waterworks Rural  District  Council H.  T.  Sidwell,  Engineer,  Rochford,  Essex 

Egrcmont-Punching  and  Shearing  Machine   Wallasey  U.D.C H.  W.  Cook,  Clerk  Public  Offices,  Egremont.,........^.... 

Manrhetter-Eight  Storm-Water  Sluices  Rivers  Committee The  Secretary,  Rivers  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Horwich-Reservoirs Urban  District  Council    Peter  Tabemer,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Horwich    ., 

Toronto.  Bishop  Auckland-Heating  Mission  Church    Hicks  &  Charlewood.  Archts..  67,  Westgate-rd..  Newoastle-on-Tyne 

Dodworth— Brick  Culvert Urban  District  Council    George  Strutt,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Dodworth 


T.  Robey,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Hindley^ ^"''Is 
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Brandon— Waterworks Rural  District  Council Herbert  Walker  and  Son.  Albion  Chambers.  Kine-st..  Nottingham  Nov.  30 

Palencia.  Spain —Waterworks The  Directorate- General.  Local  Administration,  Madrid  33 

Tottenham.  N.— Alteration  to  Hot- Water  Apparatus,  N.B.  Hos.  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board W.  T.  Hatch,  A.  ir.I.C.E.,  Embankment.  E.C Dec.    1 

Chelmsford— Pipelaying  at  Ingratestone  Waterworks Rural  District  Council .T.  Dewhirst.  A.M.I.  M.E.,  Eog..  Avenue  Chambers.  Chelmsford  "...'.    „  '    3 

Belfast— Heating  Assembly  Buildings Committee    Young  and  Mackenzie.  Arcbts..  Scottish  .\micable  Buildings,  Belfast    "       4 

Brighton— Plant  at  Southwick  Power  Station  Tiwn  Council Francis  J.  Tillstone,  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Brighton 7 

Maidstone— Light  Railways    Corporation Stephen  Sellon.  Engineer,  36.  Victoria-street.  Westminster  '    ,|       7 

Assche  to  Alo.st,  Brussels— Railway Socicte  des  Chemins  dc  FerVicinaux  The  Director  General.  14,  Rue  de  la  Science,  Brussels ,       8 

Bishop's  Stortford-Repairing  Pumping  Engines Urban  District  Council    R.  S.  Scott,  A.M.I. C.E.,  Surveyor,  Bishop's  Stortford    '       8 

New  York.  U.S.A.— Tunnels  from  SLsth  Avenue  to  East  River  " 

and  Long  Island  City P..  N.Y..  and  L  T.  Railroad  Co .Jacobs  and  Barringer.  78,  Grscechurch-street.  E.C 15 

Strabane- Gasworks  Urban  District  Council    Charles  Hunt,  M.I. C.E.,  15,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  3. W '.    ]',      15 

New   York,    U.S.A.  —  Tunnels    under    Thirty-second-street, 

Manhattan,  and  North  (Hudson)  River P..  N.Y..  and  L.I.  Railroad  Co •Tacob*'  a-d  Barringer,  78,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C 15 

Inveraray- Pier  Repairs    Town  Council R.  8.  Co  rigall.  Town  Clerk,  Inverary   ..'.','.'*    ,"     15 

New  Jersey.  I'.S.A. — Tunnels  under  Bergen  Hill  and  North 

(Hudson   River    P..  N.  J.,  nnd  N.Y.  Railroad  Co .Tacobs  and  Barringer.  7.S.  Gracechurch-stieet.  E.C ,,     15 

London,  S.E.— Tunnel  Between  Rotherhithe  and  Ratclitf    Ijondon  County  Council  The  Fnrineer's  Depirtment,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens.  8.W.  ...  Jan.  19 

Greenwich,  S.E. — Six  Electrically  Driven  Boiler  Feed-Pumps  ..  London  County  Council  The  Clerk  of  London  County  Council  Spring  Gardens,  S.W 19 

Cairo— Three  Road  Bridges  over  the  Nile Ministry  of  Public  Works  The  Com.  Intel.  Branch,  Board  of  Trade,  50,  Parliament-street, S.W.  Feb.     1 

;  Btowmarket — Heating  Main  Block  of  Workhouse  by  Steam  ...  Stow  Union  Guardians .Tohn  S.  Corder.  Architect.  Tower-street.  Ipswich — 

Tanlield  Lea— Colliery  Railway  Branches  (1,600  yards) James  Joicey  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne   '.".".'...'.      — 

FENOINO    AND    'WALLS. 

Hindley— Palisade  Wall  near  Grammar  School    Urban  District  Council    Alfred  Holden,  A.M.!.  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Hindley Nov.  21 

Irlyn-Neath— Repairing  Churchyard  Wall J.  Stanley  Thomas,  Secretary,  Stanley  House,  GJyn-Neath,  Wales  ..     „   '  23 

Savile  Town.  Thomhill—Boimdary  Walls,  Savile-road Urban  District  Council    R.  W.  Parker.  Su  rveyor,  i.'ouncil 'tffices,  Thornhill 23 

Glasgow— Wire  Fencing   ..  Caledonian  Railway  Co J.  Lorimer,  Stores  Supt.,  Charles-street,  St.  RoUos,  Glasgow ,,     23 

Xewmachar— Enclosing  Walls  at  Cemetery William  Buxton,  Architects,  84.  Union-street,  Aberdeen  „     23 

Glyn-Xeath— Rebuilding  Wall  in  front  of  Bethel  Chapel J.  Stanley  Thomas,  Secretary,  Stanley  House,  Glyn-Neath  „     23 

Swadlincote— Boundary  Wall Urban  District  Council    G.  B.  Smedley.  Engineer,  Gasworks.  Swadlincote ,,     25 

Abertilllery-Retaining  Walls  at  Park  Hotel,  Glandwr-road G.  Kenshole,  .\rchitect.  Station-road.  Bargoed  ,,     25 

Swanage— Retaining  Wall,  Shore-road   L'rban  District  Council    Thomas  Randell,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Swanage ,     30 

Mo\ille— Wire  Fencing R.  H.  Nolan  and  Co..  Carlisle-road,  Londonderry Dec.    1. 

Southend-on-Sea— Iron  Fencing  {900  yards)  at  Chalkwell  Park  Corporation E.  J.  Elford.  M.I  M.E.,  Boro*  Surveyor,  Southend-on-Sea    ,,       3 

Blackfriars.  S.E. —River  Wall,  ic,  at  Power  Station  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate.  S.W „     15 

Evenwood— Boundary  Walls,  &c.,  to  New  Cemetery Burial  Board  Pegg  and  Farrow,  Architects,  7,  Market-place,  Barnard  Castle  — 

FUBNITURB    AND    FITTINGS. 

Glasgow— Office  Furniture  Caledonian  Railway  Co J.  Lorimer,  Stores  Supt.,  Charles-street,  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow Nov.  2? 

Southampton— Desks  for  Com  Market    Corporation J.  A.  Crowther,  A.M.I. C.E..  Borough  Engineer,  SouUiampton   „     zl 

Newport— Eighty  Bedsteads,  &c Guardians The  Union  Olfices.  Uueen'sHill,  Newport,  Mon „      2 

Leyton,  E.— Dual  Desks  (150)  at  Temporary  School Urban  District  Council    Wm.  Jacques,  A.R.I.B.A.,  2.  Fen-court.  E.C Dec.    t 

Kendal— Refronting  Shop,  6,  Cheapside C.  Heap John  Stalker,  M.8.j\..,  Architect,  Kendal — 

PAINTING. 

Elgm-Villa,  Forteath-avenue   R.  B.  Pratt,  Architect,  Town  and  County  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin  ...  Nov.  23 

Kilmarnock— Generating  Station  Electric  Committee   R.  Blackwood,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Market  Bridge,  Kilmarnock  „     27 

Evenwood— Branch  Store Bishop  Auckland  Indus.  Co-op.  Soo.  F.  H.  Livesay,  Architect,  Bishop  Auckland    ■. Dec.    2 

Batley— Pavilion,  &c Howley  Hall  Golf  Club    W.  Hanstock  and  Son,  Branch-road,  Batley  — 

PLTTMBING    AND    GLAZING. 

Cardiff— Lead  Service  Work    Corporation 1 '.  H.  Priestley,  M.T.C.E.,  Waterworks  Eng.,  Town  Hall.  Cardiff  ...  Nov.  2S 

Kilmarnock— Generating  Station  Electric  Committee   R.  Blackwood,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Market  Bridge,  Kilmarnock  „     27 

BOADS    AND    STREETS. 

Cberiton,  Kent— Eoadmaking Urban  District  Council    Arthur  Atkinson,  Clerk,  Public  i.lffices,  Cheriton,  Kent Nov.  21 

Kiosale- Roads  Maintenance Rural  District  Council .lohn  Murphy,  Clerk.  Council  Office,  Workhouse,  Kin-sale „  21 

Southend-on-Sea-Footway  Paving Essex  County  CouncU Percy  J.  Sheldon,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Chief  Surveyor,  Chelmsford „  21 

Plymouth— Making-up  Streets  and  Lanes James  Paton.  Borough  Engineer,  Plymouth    ,  23 

Blackburn-Street  Works    Highway  Committee    William  Stubbs.  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Blackburn...    ,,  23 

llford- Levelling,  &c..  The  Pavement,  Seven  Kings Urban  District  Council    H.  Shaw,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hford ,,  23 

Ashton-upon-Mersey-Making-up  Private  Streets Urban  District  Council  F.  Hutton,  Surveyor,  Public  Hall.  Ashton-upon-Mersev  „  23 

West  Ham- Making-up  Streets Town  Council J.  G.  Morley,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Hain „  21 

Keighley-Paviug  Damems-road  Corporation W.  H.  Hopkinson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Keighley „  24 

Pontypool— Footway  Urban  District  Council    H.  H.  Haden,  Clerk,  Pontypool    ,  24 

West  Hartlepool— Streets Corporation J.  W.  Brown.  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  West  Hartlepool 24 

Erdmgton  -  Making-up  Copeley  Hill   Urban  District  Council    Herbert  H.  Humphries,  Surveyor,  Public  Hall,  Erdington  25 

Newport— Street  Improvements Corporation R.  H.  Haynes,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Newport „  25 

Gateshead— Paving  Streets  Corporation J.  Bower,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead  „  25 

Wood  Green,  N.— Making-up  Brampton  Park-road  Urban  District  Council   C.  J.  Gunyon,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green  „  25 

Eahog— Making-up  Portion  of  Adelaide-road Town  Council C.  Jones,  M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W 26 

Cardiff-Paving  Works Corporation C.  H.  Priestley,  M.I.C.E.,  Waterworks  Eng.,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  ...    „  26 

Ealmg—Making-up  Sydney-road  TownCiuncil C.  Jones,  M.I.C.E.,  Boro' Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W „  26 

Ware— Makmg  Good  Vicarage-road Urban  District  Council    J.  Elliott  Smales.  Surveyor,  New-road,  Ware ,  26 

Ealing— Making-up  Melbourne-avenue  and  Brisbane-road Town  Council C.  Jones,  M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Engineir,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W ,,  26 

Ealing— Making-up  Oaklands-road  and  St.  Kilda-road    Town  Council C.  Jones,  M.I.C.E.,  Boro'  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W „  26 

Waltham  Abbey— Channelling  and  Kerbing Urban  District  Council    W.  T.  Streather,  Highbridge-street.  Waltham  Abbey 27 

St.  Anne's-on-Sea— Street  Works Urban  District  Council    T.  Bradley,  Clerk,  Cmincil  Offices,  South-drive,  St.  Annes-on-Sea...    „  28 

I^eds-Levellmg,  &c Rural  Distriit  CouncQ E.  J.  Silcock,  M.I.C.E.,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds ,  30 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C— Wood  Paving Streets  Committee The  Corporation  Engineer,  Public  Health  Dept.,  Guildhall,  E.C.  ...  Deo.  I 

fcuthend-on-Sea— Macadam  Roadway  in  Marine  Parade Corporation E.  J.  Elford.  M.I.M.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  Southend-on-Sea „  3 

Wanstead— Artificial  Stone  Paving  in  High-street Urban  District  Council    Charles  H.  Bressey,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Wanstead  „  3 

Hoddesdon— Kerbing Hertfordshire  County  Council  Urban  A.  Smith,  County  Surveyor,  Hatfield  „  7 

Carshalton-Making-npGrosvenor-avenue  Urban  District  Council    W.  W.  Gale,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Carshalton    „  7 

Levenshuhne— Private  Street  Works  Urban  District  Council    James  Jepson,  Surveyor,  Guardian  Chambers,  Tiviot  Dale,  Stockport    „  16 

SANITARY. 

New  Maiden,  N.— Sewers,  &c .■ Urban  District  Council    T.  B.  Simmons,  Eng.,  Council  Offices.  Cambridge-rd.,  New  Maiden  Nov.  21 

Levenshulme-Dram Urban  District  Council    J.  Jepson,  Survevor,  Guardian  Chambers,  Tiviot  Dale,  Stockport ...    „  21 

Bury  St.  Edmunds— Sewerage  Works Corporation G.  R.  Btrachan,  M.I.C.E.,  7,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W 23 

Alnmouth-Raismg  Chambers    Rural  District  Council H.  W.  Walton,  Clerk,  AUiwick    „  23 

Dubhn— Culvert  Great  Northern  (Ireland)  Rly.  Co.  ...  W.  H.  Mills.  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin...    „  23 

Bitteme—Cleansmg  Sewers  (4j  miles) South  Stoneh.am  R.D.C E.  T.  Westlake,  Clerk.  20.  Portland-street,  Southampton „  23 

Ha-stmgs- Sewers    Corporation P.  H.  Palmer,  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings  ..    „  23 

Belper-Sewagc  Outfall  Works Urban  District  Council   C.J.  Lomax,  A.  M.I.C.E.,  Alliance  Bldgs.,  37,  Crosa-st.,  Manchester    „  24 

Pontypool— Public  Urinal,  Hanbury-road Urban  District  Council    H.  H.  Haden,  Clerk,  Pontypool    ,  24 

Bettws-y-Coed-Sewer.  i-c Urban  District  Council    E.  E.  Owen,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Uanrwst    „  25 

Birmingham— Storm- Water  Culverts  Public  Works  Committee    John  Price,  City  Engineer,  CouncU  House,  Birmmgham 25 

■   West  Wylam— Sewerage  Works Hexham  Rural  District  Council   J.  E.  Parker,  Engineer,  Post  Office  Chambers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ..    „  26 

Lichfleld-Sewerage  Works Corporation Elliott  and  Brown,  Eng8.,Bui-tonBldgs,  Parliament-st.,  Nottingham    „  27 

JUodworth-Bnck  Culvert Urban  District  Council    George  Strutt,  Surveyor.  High-street,  Dodworth,  Yorks ,  28 

thomton,  near  Poulton-de-Fylde— Sewerage  Works Joint  Sewerage  Committee Arthur  Hindle,  A.M.I.C.E.,  44,  Abindon-street,  Blackpool „  30 

Hornsey,  N.— Sewers,  &c..  Campsboume  Estate  Borough  Council    E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Boro'  Eng.,  Municipal  Offices,  Highgate,  N ,  33 

Bnghton-EenewingSanitary  Appliances  at  Workhouse Guardians H.  S.  Reed,  Parochial  Offices,  Prince's-street,  Brighton Dec.  1 

trowbridge-Sewers  Urban  District  Council    H.  G.  Nicholson-LaUey,  M.S.A.,  M.S. I.,  Town  Hall,  Trowbridge 3 

tastletownbere- Sewerage  Works Rural  District  CouncU Richard  Evans,  C.E.,  53,  South  Mall,  Cork ,  3 

Southend-on-Sea-Sewers Corporation E.  J.  Elford,  M.I.M.E.,  Borough  Survevor,  8outhend-on-S.  a ,  3 

Wonersh-fcewers,  &c Hambledon  Rural  District  Council, . .  Edward  L.  Lunn,  Surveyor,  36,  High-street,  Guildford  „  9 

.isewton,  bcotland— Sewers,  &c Lanark  District  Committee   W.  L.  Douglass,  C.E.,  District  Engineer,  District  Offices,  Hamilton.    „  11 

STEEL    AND    IRON. 

Bnxton— Cast-iron  Pipes  (750  tons) Urban  District  Council   G.  H.  Hill  and  Sons,  Civil  Engineers.  3,  Victoria-st.,  Manchester  ...  Nov.  23 

.^ewark-Cast-Iron  Pipes  (300  tons) Corporation H.  Eofe  and  Son,  8,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 23 

fuiham,  S.W.— Iron  Bandstand,  South  Park   Borough  Council    Francis  Wood,  A.M.I. C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W 25 

^araifl-  (ast-Iron  Street  Service  Covers Corporation C.  H.  PriesUey.  M.I.C.B.,  Waterworks  Eng.,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  ...    „     26 

Birkenhead— Steel  Girders  (200  tons)  for  Bridges   Railway  Joint  Committee  The  Joint  Engineer,  Woodside  Station,  Birkenhead ,     30 

uublin— Iron,  Steel,  Castings,  &c United  Tramways  Co R.  S.  Tresilian,  Secretary.  9,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin    „     30 

iliCirntoa--ta6t-Iron  Pipes  (12in.  and  6in.)   Joint  Sewerage  Committee Arthur  Hindle.  A.M.I.C.E..  44,  Abingdon-street,  Blackpool „     80 

Brandon.  btiflolk-Cast-Iron  Water  Mains    Rural  District  Council Herbert  Walker  and  Sons,  C.E.'s,  King-street,  Nottingham „     30 

*.amburgh--CaBt-Iron  Pipes  Gas  Commissioners   W.  R.  Herring,  M.I.C.E.,  New-street  Works,  Edinburgh „     SO 

viacton-on-Sca— Steel  Eoof  at  Waterworks  Urban  District  Council    Sydney  Francis,  A.M.I.M.E..  Town  Hall,  Clacton-on-Sea ,      38 

jogatestone-Caat-Iron  Water  Pipes Chelmsford  Rural  District  Council ...  J.  Dewhirst,  Engineer,  A.M.I.M.E.,  Avenue  Chambers,  Chelmsford  Die.    3 
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STORES. 

Banbuiy— Stonewaie  Pipes,  Lime,  and  Cement  (One  Yeur)    ...  Town  Council 

Crompton— Granite  Setts Urban  Di&trict  Council    

West  Hartlepool— Kerbs,  Flags,  and  Cement  (One  Year) C'orporation 

ttlasgow— Various  Stores  (One  Year    Caledonian  Railway  Co 

"West  Hartlepool  — Sewer  Pipes,  Cement,  Arc.  (One  Yeai'i Cnrporation 

London,  E.C. — Phosphor  Bronze,  &c , Southern  Mahratta  Ry.  Co.,  Ltd 

Burton-on-Trent— Fireclay  (roods  (One  Year) Gas  and  Electric  Light  Committee  ... 

Hartlepool— Goods  and  Materials  (One  Year)  Corporation  

Wood  Green.  X.— Fire  Hydrants  and  Surface  Boxes Urban  District  Council    

Erdington- Stone  (OneVeari.    TTiban  District  Council    

Dublin— Various  Stores  (One  Year) ...  Gt.  Southern iS:  Western  (Ireland)  Ry. 

Exmouth— Stores  (One  Year) Urban  Distiict  Council    

Wood  Green,  N.— Portland  Cement X^rban  District  Council    

Rick  mans  worth-  Granite  (300  tons) Urban  District  Council    

Cardiff- Stores  (One  Year)  Corporation 

Greenock— Cement,  Paints,  and  Timber  (One  Year)  Harbour  Trustees 

Haworth— Setts  (3,000  yards  of  Sin.)  Urban  District  Council    

Birmingham— Road  Material  (One  Year)  Warwicki^hire  County  Council 

Dublin— Mineral  Oil  (30,000  gallons)    Irieh  Lights  Commissioners  

WarriDgton- Stores,  fee.  (One  Year)   Cheshire  Lines  Committee 

Elgin— Road  Metal  (One  Year)  t..„ 

Swansea— General  Stores  (One  Year)  Harbour  Tiustees 

Felling- Stores  (One  Year) Urban  District  Council 

Qwansea- Iron  Castings,  Timber,  Oils,  &c.  (One  Year) Harbour  Trustees 

Dublin— Stores  (One  Year)  United  Tramways  Co 

Dublin— Stores  (One  Year)  Midland  Gt.  Wt stern  (Ireland)  R. Co. 

Natal— Sleepers  (218,000)  Natal  Government .' 

Dublin— Various  Stores  (One  Year) City  of  Dabhn  Steam  Packet  Co. 

Chatham— Stores  (One  Year)  ..., Corporation 

Aldershot— Tubes  and  Fittings  (One  Year)   Gas  and  Water  Co 


N.  H.  Dawson,  C.E..  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Banbury 

F.  F.  Gartfiide.  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Crompton  

The  Borough  Engineer.  7S  Church-street,  West  Hartlepool 

J.  Lorimer,  Stores  Siiperintendent,  Charles-st  .  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow 

Tre  Borough  Engineer,  7S,  i.  hurch-.'itreet.  West  Hartlepool .. 

The  General  Offices,  4G,  Uueen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.    ... 

F.  L.  Ramsden.  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Burton-on-Trent  

H.  C.  Crummack,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Hartlepool  ........ 

C.  J.  Gunyon,  A.M.I.C.K.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Wood  Gre^n  

H.  H.  Humphreys,  Surveyor,  Public  Hall,  E-dington 

F.  B.  Ormsby.  Secretary,  Kingsbri'lge  Terminus,  Dublin 

H.  C.  Adams,  Clerk.  Public  Hall  Chamberi,  Exmouth 

C.  J.  Gunyon,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green  

The  Surveyor,  Town  H^ll,  Rickmansworth 

C.  H.  Priestley,  M.LC.E.,  Waterworks  Eng.,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  ... 

The  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Builc'ings.  Greenock    

W.  Robertshaw,  Clerk,   Burlington  Chambers,  North-st.,  Keighley 

John  Wilmot.  County  Surveyor,  Birmingham    

Owen  Armstrong.  Sec.  Irish  Light.-^  Office,  Dublin 

S.  Saxon  Barton,  Stores  Supt.,  Cheshire  Lines,  Warrington 

Alexander  Hogg,  County  Road  Surveyor,  24,  Academy-st.,  Elgin  ... 

The  Engineer,  Harbour  Office,  Swansea  

George  Bolam,  Clerk,  Felling,  R.S.O.,Co.  Durham 

The  Engineer,  Harbour  (.)ffice,  Swansea  

The  Secretary's  Office,  9,  Upper  Sackville-street.  Dublin    

The  General  Stores  Department.  Broadstone  Station,  Dublin 

The  Agent-Gen.  for  Natal,  26,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  Secretary.  15,  Eden-quay,  Dublin  -.,^. ... 

Charles  Day,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chatham 

R.  W.  Edwards,  Secretary,  Aldershot 


Nov.  2i; 


Dec. 


21 
3( 
8! 


LATEST    PRICES. 


IBON,    &o 


Fer  ton, 

Eolled-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10    0 

EoUed-Steel  Joista,  English   6  10    0 

Wrought- Iron  Girder  Plates  7    0    0 

-     -  -"     -  6    6    0 


to 


Per  ton. 
£5  15    0 

6  12     6 

7  5    0 

8  10    0 


Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 

Do.,  Ijowmoor,  Flat,  Bound,  or 

Square    

Do.,  Welsh  

Boiler  Plates,  Iron — 

South  Staffs 

Best  Snedshm 

Angles  lOa.,  Tees  20s.  per  ton  extra. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7a.  6d. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 
Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron- 
No.  18  to  20.  No.  22  to  24. 


20    0 
5  15 


8  15 

9  10 


20    0 
6  17 


8  15 

9  10 


6ft.     to     8ft.    long,    inclusive     Fer  ton. 

gauge £11  15    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0 

Per  ton. 


Cast-iron  Columns £6  10 

Cast-iron  Stanchions 6  10 

Rolled-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    0 

Rolled-Steel  Fencing  Wire 6    5 

„         ,,           „       Galvanised.  7  15 

Castr-Iron  Sash  Weights  4  12 


to 


Per  ton. 
£12    0    0 

12  10    0 

Per  ton. 

£8  10  0 
8  10  0 
8  5  0 
6  10    0 

8  0    0 
4  12    6 

9  6    0 
9    0    0 


Cut  Clasp  Nails,  Sin.  to  6in 9  5 

Cut  Floor  Brads 9  0 

Wirel^ails  (Points  de  Paris) — 

8  to  7      8       9        10       11        12       13  14      15     B.W.G. 

8/-      8,'6     9/-    9/6      9,9    10/6     11/3  12/-   13,-    per  cwt. 

Caet-Iron  Socket  Pipes — 

3in.  diameter    £5  15    0    to   £6    0    0 

4in.  to6in 6  12    6    „        5  17    6 

7in.  to  24in.  (all  sizes)  5    7    6,,       6  10    0 

[Coated  with  composition,  5s.  Od.  per  ton  extra ;  turned 

and  bored  joints,  5s.  Od.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron —  Per  ton. 

Cold  Blast,  IJlleshall    105s.  Od.  to  112s.  6d. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  658.  Od.  to   70s.  Od. 


Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings — Discount 
Lists  f.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  ; — 

Gas-Tubes 

Watei^Tubes  ...'. , 

Steam-Tubes    

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes  

Galvanised  Water-'Tubes 

Galvanised  Steam-Tubes 

lOcwt.  casks. 
Per  ton. 

Zinc,  English  (London  mill)  £23    0    0 

Do.,  Vieille  Montague 26    6 

Sheet  Lead,  3Ib.  and  upwards  ...    13  12 
Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.E.Lond.)     14    2 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2 

.,       „         ,,       ,,  and  outside    17  12 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2 

SoU-Pipe  (Sin.  and  6in.  extra)  ...    16    2 
Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16 


off  Standard 

....  67Jp.c. 
....  62J  „ 
....  57i  „ 
....  55  „ 
....  50  „ 
....  46  „ 
.  5cwt.  casks. 
Per  ton. 


Lead  Shot,  in  281b.  bags 15    0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    73    0 
Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot...    60    0 

Tin,  Straits  115    2 

Do.,  English  Ingots  118    0 

Spelter,  Silesian 20  15 

TIUBEB. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £10 

„    Bangkok „    ...  9 

Quebec  Pine,  yellow .,    ...  3 

••     Oak „     ...  4 

„    Birch  „    ...  5 

„    Elm 4 

..    Ash ,    ...  4 

Dantsic  and  Memel  Oak      „    ...  2 

Fir 3 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log  ...      „    ...  2 

Lath,  Danuic,  p.f „    ...  4 

St.  Petersburg ,    ...  4 

Greenheart  „    ...  7 

Box ,,    ...  7 

Sequoia,  U.S.A percubefoot  0 

Mwiogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 


0    0 

15    0 

7    6 

10    0 


to  £24  10 

„  26  IS 

„  13  12 

„  14    2 

„  15    2 

»  16    2 

„  17  12 

„  16    2 

„  16    2 

„  10  17 

„  15    5 

»  73    S 

„  60  10 

„  115  12 

„  118  10 

„  20  17 


to  £18    0 
„      16    0 


7  10 
10    0 

9    0 

8  0 
6  10 
5  10 
5    5 


6 
6 
8 
15 
0 


lin.  thick 


Honduras  . 
Mexican..., 
African  .... 


0  6 

0  8    , 

0  4    . 

0  3i  , 


0  0    8 

0  0  7j 

0  0    5 

0  0  6i 


0  8  to 
0  8i  „ 
0  10  „ 
0  8  „ 
8     1     „ 


£0  0  3J 

0  0  8J 

0  19 

0  0  7i 

0  3    1 


to 


Cedar,  Cuba  per  super  foot   £0 

„  Honduras    „    ...      0 

Satinwood    „    .„      0 

Walnut,  Italian „    ...      0 

„      American  (logs)      „    ...      0 

Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12ft.  by  liin. 
by  llin.  : — 

Quebec,  Pine,  lat  £22    0  0 

„             2nd 18    5  0 

„             3rd  11  15  0 

Canada  Spruce,  Ist 1110  0 

„           2nd  and  3rd   8  15  0 

New  Brunswick 8    5  0 

Riga    7  10  0 

St.  Petersburg 8  10  0 

Swedish 11  10  0 

Finland 9    0  0 

White  Sea 12    0  0 

Battens,  all  sorts   6  10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin. : — 

Istprepared £0  13  0 

2nd  ditto    0  12  0 

Other  qualities    0    S  9 

Staves,  per  standard  M  : — 

U.S.,  pipe £37  10  0 

Memel,  cr.  pipe  220    0  0 

Memel,  brack 190    0  0 


£29  5 
23  10 

14  0 

15  5 
10    5 

9  13 
8    5 

16  10 
19  10 
10  5 
19  10 
14  15 

£0  19 
0  16 
0  14 

£45  0 
230  0 
200    0 


STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0    2    3 

Red  Mansfield  ditto 0    2  4i 

Hard  York  ditto     „    ...    0    2  10 

Ditto  ditto  6in.  saWT?.  both  sides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot  sup.    0    2    6 

Ditto  ditto  3in.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

random  sizes  „    ...     0    1    3 

*  All  F.O.R.  London. 

Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0    10 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddiogton 

Depot 0    1  6J 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elan  Depot  ...    0    1  8i 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft.  average  :  — 

Brown  White 

Whit  Bed.    Base  Bed. 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0    1    55  ...  £0     171 

Delivered  on  road  wags^ons 
at  Paddingtou  Dep  »t    ...  i  not  n    9  9J. 

Ditto    Nine  Elmi  Depot     (    u    .i    I    ...    o    ^  /J 

Ditto    Pimlico  WTlarf .... 


OILS. 

Linseed   pertun£17         6    to  £18 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  ...    „    ...    23  5    0    „     23  : 

Do.,  brown „    ...     22  0    0    „      22: 

20  5 

32  0 

26  0 

30  0 


Rapeseed,  English  pale 

Do.,  brown 

Cottonseed,  refined 
Olive,  Spanish  .... 

Seal,  pale  

Cocoanut,  Cochin. 

Do.,  Ceylon  '„    ...    2»  10 

Palm,  Lagos „     ...     28    0 

Oleine „    ...     17    5 

Lubricating  TJ.S per  gal.     0    7 

Petroleum,  refined ,,    ...      0    0 

Tar,  Stockholm per  barrel      1    6 

Do.,  Archangel ,,     ...       0  19    o 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  t\m    87    0    0 


23  10 
22  10 
2i    5 


82 
29 
31 
25 


28  10 

19  6 

0  8 

0  0 

1  6 
1  0 

87  6 


The  War  Office  has  sanctioned  the  erection,  on  a 
site  near  the  Cambridge  Hosiiital,  at  the  top  of 
Gunhill,  Aldershot,  of  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
who  lost  their  lives  in  South  Africa  during  the  recent 
campaign.  It  will  take  the  form  of  a  granite  obelisk 
on  a  marble  plinth,  upon  which  will  be  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  who  fell. 

Alderman  and  SherifT  S!r  John  Knill  visited 
Rotherhithe  in  state  on  Tuesday,  and  opened  a  new 
Roman  Catholic  th^irch  iu  Debuams-road.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St,  Gertrude,  is  the 
centre  of  a  poor  district.  The  rectory,  which  adjoins 
the  church,  is  the  gift  of  a  lady  who  wishes  to 
remain  aiionvmous.  Bo*h  that  and  the  church  are 
severely  plain  in  style. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  an  inspector  under  the  Loca 
Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  Wembley 
into  the  application  of  the  urban  district  council  to 
borrow  £1,140  for  the  extension  of  their  sewage-, 
disposal  works,  £100  to  defray  the  costs  incurrel  in 
respect  of  the  Wembley  Park  sewer,  and  t'750  for. 
the  purchase  of  the  land.  '"^ 

At  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter,  Bishopton,-' 
near  SedgfielJ,  Co,  Durham,  on  Sunday,  the  un- 
veiling and  dedication  of  a  stained-glass  window  in 
the  south  aisle  was  performed  by  the  vicar.  The 
artists  were  Messrs,  Wailes  and  Strang,  of  New-. 
castle-on-Tyne,  The  window  depicts  two  figures 
of  Christ  as  the  Sower,  and  Chri  t  as  the  True  Vine. 

Mr.  Thomas  W,  Cutler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  to  the  Sanitary  Institute,  to  succeed 
the  late  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A,,  M,D. 
(Oxon),  F,R,C,P, 

A  new  altar  is  being  placed  ia  the  parish  chu! 
of  Walker-ou-Tyne  by  Mrs,   C.   W.  Mitchell, 
Jesmond  Towers.     It  has   been   designed  by  Mr! 
R.  G,  Hatton,  of  the  .School  of  Art,  and  carried  oul* 
under  his  adviceby  the  Handicrafts  Society  in  Xew- 
castle.    The  material  used  is  oak,  and  ivory,  ebony^ 
and  gilding  have  been  employed  in  the  decoration, 
as  well  as  carving.    The  old  organ -case  also  has 
been  replaced  by  an  oak  frontal  with  side  panels  to" 
suit  the  newly-erected    panelling  in   the  chanceli. 
Similar  oak  panels  have  also  been  placed  in  the  aislo 
at  the  side  of  the  organ-case. 

Mr.  F.  H.  TuUoch,  an  inspector  appointed  by  ths 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
public  buildings,  Oldbury,  on  Friday,  intD  the 
application  by  the  urban  district  council  for  sanction 
to  borrow  ,£620  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Dudley- 
road  for  a  tip  in  connection  with  the  sewage  disposal 
worki,  and  £1,650  for  the  purchase  of  three  shops 
in  Freeth-street  with  a  view  to  extending  th^ 
public  buildings. 

The  new  branch  store  which  the  Chester-le-Street 
Co-operative  Society  intend  to  erect  at  Fence  Houses 
was  commenced  on  Monday,  The  building  will  cost 
tetween  £5,000  and  £6,000, 


PILKINGTON  &  CO.  i 

(Ebtablishkd  1838),  | 

UONXTUENT    OHAUBEBS,  i 

KINO  WILLIAU  STBEET,  LONDON,  B.a   \ 

Reg%»t€rtd  Tradt  Mark: 

mwm  mm. 

Patent  Asphalte  and  Felt  Roofing 

ACID-RB8ISTINQ    ASPHALTE, 

WHITB  SILICA  PA'VXNG. 

PYRIMONT  8EYSSEL  ASPHALTE, , 


Telei'iione  No.  6319  Avenue. 


WM.  OLIVER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

MAHOGANY,    WAINSCOT,    WALNUT, 

TEAK,  VENEER,  and  FAlSOYWOOD 

MERCHANTS, 

120,   BTJNHILL   ROW,   LONDON,   E.C, 

The  most  extensive  Stock  of  every  khid  oi 
VSTood  in  Planks  and  Boards,  dry  and  nt  ror 
Immediate  use. 
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SOUTH    AISLE,   ST.    GERMER    (OISE). 
From    a   Photograph    uv   Mr.    H     HALLIDAY   SrARLIXG. 
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NORTH    AISLE,    ST.    GERMER    (OISE). 
From   a   Photograph   bv   Mr.    H.    HALLIDAY   SPARLING. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE. 

THERE  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  the 
architect's  work  is  practicall}'  done 
when  the  contract  drawings  are  finished,  that 
after  that  period  he  can  retire  and  watch  his 
design  being  carried  out.  The  period  of 
architectural  conception  and  incubation  is  no 
doubt  the  most  important  and  vital — all  the 
possibilities  of  the  scheme  are  foreshadowed  ; 
but  it  is  all  anticipatory :  the  realisation 
may  prove  far  from  equal  to  it;  indeed, 
it  may  be  even  a  failure.  The  rough 
sketch  of  the  painter  on  canvas  is  not 
the  picture  itself,  though  it  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  be  some  guarantee  of  the  real  per- 
formance, for  the  same  hands  will  carry  out 
the  composition,  and  the  same  scheme  of 
colour  can  be  followed.  And  the  same  with 
the  sculptor's  model ;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
artist  himself,  who  wishes  to  express  in 
clay  the  lineaments  and  to  suggest  the  form 
his  finished  work  in  nmrble  is  to  take.  In 
both  these  instances  the  design  and  execu- 
tion are  the  work  of  one  person.  It  was 
always  so  in  the  art  of  the  past.  In  stone 
and  wood  carving  this  fundamental  condition 
helped  to  produce  the  unity  and  vigour  of 
the  real  work  we  are  so  fond  of  reproducing. 
The  two  functions  are  now  quite  separated  ; 
the  architect  or  designer  has  his  own 
office,  or  studio  it  may  be,  miles  away  from 
the  actual  building  that  is  being  carried  out. 
He  conceives  an  able  design,  full  of  in- 
vention and  individual  power ;  but  so  long 
as  it  remains  on  paper  there  is  no 
reality  about  it ;  the  drawings,  in  fact, 
may  be  and  generally  are  made  by 
an  artistic  draughtsman  who  knows  very 
little  about  the  materials  and  workmanship 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  the 
architect  sends  it  out  as  his  own.  The  trans- 
action is  a  business  one  complete  in  itself  ; 
but  it  stops  short  of  the  real  thing.  It  is 
made  a  matter  of  payment  at  so  much  on  the 
estimated  cost,  or  the  designs  are  prepared 
for  a  premium,  as  in  competition.  The  client 
bargams  with  the  architect  to  prepare  a 
design  to  include  everything  for  so  much — 
this  is  one  transaction  ;  and  the  latter  enters 
into  another  bargain  with  the  builder  to  carry 
it  out  at  often  the  lowest  rate — this  is 
another  and  different  transaction.  There  is  no 
connection  between  the  architect  and  builder, 
who  may  be  as  far  as  opposite  Poles  out  of 
sympathy  with  each  other.  For,  as  one 
writer  who  speaks  of  the  false  position  of 
both  parties  observes  in  regard  to  carving : 
"  When  one  makes  a  '  design,'  and  another 
carries  it  out,  the  '  designer '  sets  his  head  to 
work  (we  must  not  count  his  hands,  as  they 
only  note  down  results  in  a  kind  of  writing), 
a  design  is  produced,  and  handed  over  to  the 
carver  to  execute.  He,  the  carver,  sets  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  work  to  carry  out  the  other 
man's  idea,  or,  at  least,  interpret  his  notes 
for  the  same,  his  head,  meanwhile,  having 
very  little  to  do  further  than  transfer  the  said 
notes  to  his  hands.  For  very  good  reasons, 
such  an  arrangement  as  this  is  bound  to  come 
to  grief.  One  is  that  no  piece  of  carving  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  '  designed '  until  it  is 
finished  to  the  last  stroke.  A  drawing  is 
only  a  map  of  its  general  outUue,  with, 
perhaps,  contours  approximately  mdicated 
by  shading."  The  observation  is  equally 
true  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the 
designer  of  a  building  and  the  contractor. 
Even  if  the  architect  furnished  a  full-size 
model  to  the  builder,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
modify  his  design  at  every  step  of  the 
progress    of    the    actual    building,  to   alter 


his  intention  as  the  work  develops  under 
his  hand.  But  in  the  modern  sense 
of  these  ^  ooations  each  is  regarded  as 
finished  or  complete  in  itself.  So  it  is  the 
architect's  work  at  the  present  day  is  that  of 
making  "designs"  for  buildings.  Whether 
these  are  really  carried  out  in  the  true  and 
honest  meaning  is  not  essential,  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

To  try  and  find  means  of  bringing  the 
two  parts  of  the  one  art  together  again, 
to  -nify  the  efforts  of  designer  and  builder  or 
craftsman,  that  theymay  again  co-operate,  is 
the  chief  object  we  ought  to  have  in  view. 
So  long  as  the  architectural  profession  are 
content  to  remain  as  they  are,  so- 
called  designers  of  buildings,  their  work 
amounting  only  to  architectural  draughts- 
manship and  routine,  they  are  perfectly 
independent  of  the  actual  result,  and  have 
not  realised  the  full  meaning  of  their 
art.  In  the  practice  of  modem  archi- 
tecture it  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  profession  to  which  we  have 
referred  are  not  actuated  by  a  single  aim. 
The  two  parts  are  not  identical.  Designs  are 
made  for  buildings  to  satisfy  a  client  or  a 
committee,  quite  apart  from  any  considera- 
tion of  fitness  or  artistic  merit.  A  client 
wants  to  build  a  villa  that  will  be  up  to  date 
and  moderate,  or  a  committee  to  select  a 
design  for  a  building  that  will  be  attractive, 
or  that  will  enable  them  to  obtain  funds. 
Consideration  of  adaptability  or  cost  scarcely 
enters  into  their  minds,  and  the  architect  pre- 
pares a  design  without  reference  to  the  actual 
conditions.  He  makes  it  as  a  speculation  as 
attractive  as  he  can,  as  a  finished  set  of 
drawings  that  can  be  treated  or  used  as  a 
design  for  a  building,  whether  built  or  not. 
Its  one  aim  is  to  be  a  representation,  a  kind  of 
showcard.  While  the  designer's  aim  is  to 
make  it  attractive,  the  builder's  aim  is 
to  build  it  at  the  least  cost.  The  two  ideals 
are  not  the  same ;  one  appeals  to  the  senses 
as  reached  through  the  eye,  by  lines  and 
perspectives  aud  shading,  the  other  to  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  occupants,  to 
the  real  sensible  qualities  of  building 
materials,  to  the  sense  of  convenience  and 
comfort.  In  the  plan,  it  is  true,  the  architect 
touches  more  directly  the  real  design  of  the 
building,  as  plan  appeals  most  to  the  actual 
wants  of  those  who  use  the  building.  A  good 
plan,  accompanied  by  an  outline  elevation  or 
two  defining  the  proportions  and  main 
features  intended,  may  actually  convey  the 
architect's  meaning  more  truly  than  an 
elaborately  tinted  and  shaded  elevation, 
which  cannot  be  executed  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  Those  who  have  the  largest 
experience  in  building  will  agree  that  a  set 
of  highly-finished  drawings  are  very  delusive, 
as  they  do  not  actually  represent  facts, 
materials,  and  real  details.  These  generally 
evolve  themselves  during  the  execution  of 
the  work ;  the  original  intention  is  modified, 
and  the  details  are  changed  and  developed 
under  this  architect's  hand  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. Finished  draughtsmanship  may  be 
excellent  in  conveying  the  appearance  and 
details  of  old  buildings  to  the  eye — in  this 
case  it  is  representative  of  work  actually 
executed — but  to  indicate  the  intention  of  a 
designer  of  a  new  building  by  a  finished 
drawing  is  to  forestall  the  real  design.  It 
either  exceeds  the  realisation,  or  does  not  do 
justice  to  it,  the  exceedingly  fidgety  and 
dotty  drawing  exaggerates  immensely  the 
effect  of  the  design;  thus  the  "  liney " 
drawings  we  often  see  make  a  comparative 
quiet  and  simple  design  look  fussy,  and 
seldom  represent  the  real  details,  as 
they  abound  in  unnecessary  lines.  When 
we  speak  of  the  architect's  design  for 
a  building,  we  mean  the  actual  work.  This 
is  the  only  true  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
intended  ;  but  nowadays  his  "  design"  means 
the  conception  on  paper  of  a  drawing.  In 
this  sense  draughtsmanship  has  grown  to  be 
an  art   of  itself,  and  the  more  finished  the 


drawing  the  more  the  public  appreciate  the 
work.  The  more  elaborate  and  costly  it 
the  better.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
architectural  practice  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  builder,  all  is  changed  ;  the  detail  and 
ornament  must  be  cut  down,  the  amount  of 
tender  must  not  exceed  a  certain  cost,  the 
arrangement  must  be  equal  to  the  demand 
made,  the  sanitary  construction  must  be  per- 
fect, the  heating  and  ventilation  adequate, 
the  rooms  planned  with  particular  reference 
to  all  those  who  occupy  the  building,  the 
materials  and  construction  above  reproach ; 
matters  which  very  considerably  modify  the 
design  as  represented  by  the  draughtsman. 
And  it  is  this  practical  side  of  the  picture 
which  has  so  little  to  captivate  the  designer 
and  the  client ;  it  is  the  translation  of  design 
into  matter-of-fact  business.  Those  who 
make  a  good  business  as  architects  prefer  the 
former  side  of  the  work ;  there  is  no  trouble 
in  negotiation,  the  labour  in  preparing  sets  of 
plans  and  elevations  after  the  design  has  been 
agreed  to  is  light  compared  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  carrying  out  the  design,  the 
periodical  supervision  of  the  building,  and 
the  trouble  inseparable  from  having  to  do  with 
an  evasive  and  litigious  contractor  who  is  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  in  taking  advantage  of 
details  of  construction,  in  evading  specifica- 
tion provisions,  and  in  putting  inferior 
material  and  workmanship  into  the  building. 
When  the  profession  begin  to  realise  the  two- 
fold character  of  their  calling,  that  the  design 
of  buildings  is  not  completed  when  the  con- 
tract drawings  are  finished,  that  they  are 
only  instruments  in  the  architect's  hands  to 
effectually  can-y  out  his  intentions,  they  will 
have  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  their  art, 
and  their  work  will  be  more  thorough  and 
honest.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their 
remuneration  and  their  claim  "to  their  draw- 
ings, architects  avail  themselves  of  this  argu- 
ment :  that  drawings  are  their  tools,  and  have 
no  other  value ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  if  this  is 
so,  so  much  value  should  be  attached  to  the 
design  apart  from  the  supervision  of  their 
work.  Architecture  will  be  more  honest 
when  the  profession  return,  so  far  as  they 
can,  to  the  ancient  idea  that  design  and 
craftsmanship  are  one,  and  must  go  hand- in- 
hand,  that  they  were  never  separated  as  they 
are  now.  To  try  and  unite  the  two  branches 
is  the  one  way,  and  this  must  be  attained  by 
reconciling  the  designing  with  the  super- 
vision of  buildings.  The  architect  can  at 
least  endeavour  to  make  his  drawings  more 
practical,  oven  if  by  so  doing  he  sacrifices 
something  of  draughtsmanship  and  finish ; 
he  must  bring  them  into  line  with  actual 
facts,  not  put  more  lines  in  his  elevation 
than  is  reaUy  necessaiy  to  indicate  detail. 
He  must  look  at  the  execution  of  his  design 
as  its  natural  complement.  They  should  be 
treated  as  one.  When  drawings  are  made  to 
explain  a  design,  to  suggest  a  method  of  con- 
struction, they  are  valuable  aids ;  but  very 
often  they  are  puzzling  and  enigmatical  to  the 
workman  :  they  show  eccentric  and  wasteful 
modes  of  work,  they  are  arbitrary  instead  of 
being  explanatory.  The  consequence  is  the 
builder  rebels,  or  does  the  work  in  another  or 
less  troublesome  way.  Supervision  of  build- 
ings is  distinctly  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
architect,  though  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  subordinate  duty  which  can  be  intrusted  to 
anyone  who  is  practical.  In  the  designing 
or  office  part  of  the  architect's  duty,  every 
effort  is  made  to  attract  the  client,  and  to 
show  a  building  that  would,  if  properly 
executed,  cost  muoU  more  than  is  intended 
to  be  spent ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  execu- 
tive function  we  find  other  counsels  prevail. 
The  system  of  selecting  the  lowest  tender  it^ 
a  strong  temptation  to  the  builder  to  resort 
to  cutting  prices,  which  means,  of  course,  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  specified.  Advantag^ 
will  be  taken  by  the  contractor  of  a  certain 
class  to  secure  "  extras  "  or  to  evade  the  cleai 
provisions  of  the  specification.  The  hard 
bargaining,     cutting    and    contriving,    and 
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giving  and  taking  very  seriously  contradict 
the   architect's  former  work ;  the  design  is 
whittled    down     in    substance,    details    are 
simplified,     ornament    omitted,    often    with 
advantage,  but  the  building  suffers  in  the 
long  run.     It  is  certainly  the  architect's  duty 
to  prevent  these  opposite  influences  as  far  as 
he  can.     Of  course,  the  primary  step  is  to 
study  economy  and  simplicity  in  design  so 
as   to  avoid  the  uecessitj^  of  low  tendering. 
But  he  can  also  do  a  good  deal  in  the  pro- 
gross    of    the   work    in    co-operating    with 
the   builder  and  the  workmen,   in  agreeing 
upon   methods   of   workmanship   and  mate- 
rial, in  visiting  the  workshops,   and  in  the 
selection  of  goods  from  different  tradesmen. 
The   various   ways  by   which   the   architect 
and  builder  may  co-operate  in  the  design  are 
rather  obscured   by  the  present  system  of 
contracting,  which  fixes  upon  certain  quan- 
tities.    Under  the  old  plan,  when  the  builder 
was  employed  to  carry  out  the  design  upon 
the  measure  and  value  system,  it  was  possible 
to    make    improvements    and   modiiications 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.     The  archi- 
tect could,  if  he  saw  an  improvement,  alter 
his  plan  or  his  detail  without  inconvenience 
to    the    builder.      But    modern   conditions, 
tendering,  contracting,  and  machine  labour, 
have  all   combined  to  make  the  architect's 
connection  with  the  building  operations  less 
close.     And  for  these  reasons  it  is  important 
to  consider  how  far  the  constructive  part  of 
the  profession  can   be  brought  into  closer 
relationship     with     the     design.      A    more 
thorough  knowledge  of  construction  and  the 
processes  of  building  is  of  courfe  essential. 
vVe  are  beginning  to  realise  the  value  of 
technological  training;   but  at  present  such 
instruction  is  confined  to  students  engaged  in 
the  practical  work  of  building,  to  craftsmen 
especially.     This  no  doubt  is  a  great  gain, 
'  the  trades  connected  with  building  are  often 
incapable  of  grasping  the  principles  of  design, 
they  are  often  deficient,  as  the  examiners  of 
the  Board  of  Kducation  have  said,   in  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  physical  science  and 
drawing,  and  of  expressing  their  ideas  with 
precision.     When  thej'  have  mastered  these 
elements,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  architectural 
reasons   of   design   than    they   now  possess, 
and   they  will   be   able   to  approach   nearer 
to     the     standard     required     by    the     pro- 
fession.      Bat     this     training    is    perhaps 
beginning    at    the    wrong    end.     We   want 
levelling-up    on     both    sides.      The    archi- 
tectural student  is  at  present  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  those  in  our  schools  who  are 
attempting  to  impart  practical  knowledge  bj' 
precept  and  example,  without  reaching  down 
far  enough  to  the  technical  methods  of  the 
workman.     The  class  and  office  instruction 
have  been  mainly  confined  to  drawing  and 
historical  details  of  building ;   and  between 
the  architect  and  the  workman  there  is  still 
a  gulf  to  be  bridged.     We  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  indifference  of  the  younger  professional 
man  to  the  methods  of  work  of  the  building 
trades.     lie  places   a   scheme  or  design  in 
their  hands,  which  to  them  appears  arbitrary, 
and  ho  expects  it  to  be  carried  out.    Therefore 
we  think  a  more  thorough  educational  system 
ought  to   begin   at   both   ends.     The   archi- 
tect and  designer  must  lie  able  to  show  those 
who  carrj'  out  his  designs  that  he  understands 
their  materials,  difficulties,  and  limitations  ; 
that  his  ideas  are  reasonable  and  practicable, 
and  upon  these  conditions  he  is  more  likely 
to  influence  them. 

a.^ 

MUNICIPAL  HOUSING  SCHEMES. 

WHEREVER  we  go  in  London  wo  observe 
how  rapid  has  been  the  progress  in 
new  building  schemes  and  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  Demolition  of  a  large  area 
is  quickly  followed  by  the  erection  of  large 
ami  often  palatial-looking  blocks  of  dwel- 
lings in  process  of  construction,  or  completed 
and  occupied.     The  borough  councils  have 


lost  no  time  in  sotting  this  problem  before 
them  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1S90.  This  Act,  as  our  readers 
know,  empowers  local  authorities  to  prepare 
and  execute  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  areas  too  small  to  be  of  general  importance 
to  the  county  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
I;ondon  C'ounty  C'ouncil  or  otherwise.  This 
part  of  the  Act  deals  with  all  dwelling- 
houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or 
obstructive  buildings,  and  for  converting  an 
ins.anitary  area  too  small  to  be  dealt  with 
under  Part  I.,  so  that  the  enactment  has  a 
wide  application  in  London  and  other 
populous  towns.  Large  insanit.ary  areas  only 
are  dealt  with  under  Part  I.,  or  those  which 
the  medical  officer  thinks  are  of  importance 
to  the  County  of  London  as  a  whole.  Early 
in  the  present  month  the  Borough  Council 
of  Bermondsey  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
four  blocks  of  model  dwellings  which  will 
house  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  and  this 
scheme  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  many 
others  that  have  been  carried  out  during  the 
last  few  years.  Prom  the  site  of  the 
Bermondsey  dwellings  unhealthy  slums  have 
been  removed  which  housed  not  more  than 
half  the  number  of  tenants.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  municipal  enterprise  which 
deserves  to  be  followed. 

Eeferring  to  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Stewart 
on  "  The  Housing  Question  in  London,''  the 
scheme  is  known  as  the  "  Fulford-street  and 
Braddon-street     Rotherhithe     Improvement 
Scheme,  1897."     The  area  is  about  two  acres 
in  extent,  and  consisted  of  properties  inclosed 
by    Rotherhithe  -  street.    Seven    Step-alley, 
Paradise-street,  and  houses  in  Love-lane  and 
Iron-yard,   and  included   100  houses,    com- 
posed mainly  of  houses  backing  on  narrow 
courts  and  alleys,   and  in  a  very  defective 
condition.      The  scheme  originally  provided 
for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  5o()  persons 
in  lieu  of  the  73G  persons  .displaced,  and  for 
the  widening  of  the  main  streets.  The  area  is 
rectangular   in   shape.     In    1898  the  vestry 
submitted    plans    for    the    dwellings    to  be 
erected  on  the  cleared  site,  showing  accom- 
modation for  890  persons  in  110  tenements 
of  three  rooms,   .30  tenements  of  two  rooms, 
and  0.5  single-room  tenements.  The  estimated 
net  cost  of  clearance  was  £29, 120,  the  London 
County  Council  contributing  half  that  sum. 
AVe  may  here  briefly  describe  the  design.  The 
Bermondsey  Borough  Council  advertised  for 
competitive  designs,- and  Messrs.  Brocklesby, 
Marchment,  and  East,  were  placed  first  by 
Mr.    John     Slater,    vice-president    of     the 
R.I.B.A.     We   understand    the   four   blocks 
will  be  all  completed  in  March  of  190o.    Two 
blocks  are   parallel,  and  separated  by  a  40ft. 
yard  between  them  in  the  rear,  and  this  yard 
will  be  paved,   and  inclosed  from  the  end 
streets    by    iron    railings    and    gates.     The 
second  couple  of  blocks  will  face  each  other, 
separated  by  an  area  of  52tt.  wide  to  be  laid 
out   as  a   garden,    with   paved    piiths,    kept 
away  from  the  ground-floor  of   each  block. 
It  will  be  reserved  for  the  private  use  of  the 
tenants  of  the  four  blocks  of  dwellings.     In 
the  design  of  these  buildings,  the  architects 
have  adopted  the  balcony  system  instead  of 
the   internal   staircase,    which   has   been   so 
generally   used    in   the    London    dwellings. 
The   internal   staircase   has  its    drawbacks ; 
it     forms    an    undesirable     rendezvous    for 
tenants   and   children,  a  dark  and  draughty 
means  of   access,   and  encroaches  upon  the 
squareness  of  the  plan.     The  balcony  system 
is  less   costly,   and   gives  more   convenient 
access  to   the   tenements  ;    it   allows   better 
planning  and  grouping   of   the    w.c.'s   and 
sculleries,     and     insures     yentihition.     The 
buildings  as  planned  give  25  one-room  tene- 
ments,   10.')   two-room,    and   4o   three-room 
tenements.     The    dimensions   are   stated   as 
follows  : — Minimum  width  of  living-rooms, 
10ft.  Oin.,  giving  an  .area  of  l-14super.ft.  in 
the   clear.     Each   bedroom  has   an   area   of 
OOft.  super,  net,  with  a  minimum  width  of 


7ft.  Gin.  Some  of  the  bedrooms  will  be 
entered  direct  from  the  lobby — a  very 
desirable  point.  Solid  and  durable  mate- 
rials are  to  be  used,  and  fire- resisting  con- 
struction is  provided.  Externally  the  fronts 
will  be  faced  with  yellow  stocks,  with 
red  brick  dressings,  and  glazed  bricks 
will  be  used  in  the  staircases  and  balconies. 
The  work  is  being  done  by  direct  labour, 
Messrs.  Walter  Ijiwrance  and  Son,  Walthani 
Cross,  being  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  F.  S. 
Smith,  the  clerk  of  works.  From  the 
elevations  the  design  has  sornething  in 
common  with  other  recent  municipal  build- 
ings we  have  seen,  being  plainly  treated 
with  slight  projections  gabled,  with  a 
curb  roof,  and  with  dormer  windows 
in  the  roof ;  the  angle  quoins  will  be  of 
red  brick,  and  the  basement  story  of  a 
darker  material  than  the  upper  stories,  there 
being  four  stories  under  the  eaves  and  one 
story  in  the  roof.  The  broken  gables  and 
curb  roof  of  tile  with  the  plain  chimney 
stacks  which  rise  above  the  roof  impart  a 
little  variety  to  the  block.  The  windows  are 
quite  plain,  with  square  sash-frames  and  flat 
segmental  arches,  and  the  plainness  of  the 
brick  style  and  fenestration  and  high  roof  give 
a  substantial  18th-century  character  to  the 
design. 

The  lately-built  blocks  of  dwellings  on 
the  Millbank  Estate  is  another  instance 
of  housing  of  a  modern  type.  The  blocks 
of  substantial  red  brick  with  their  tiled 
curb  roofs  and  dormers  and  gabled  ends, 
resemble  in  their  main  characteristics  the 
Bermondsey  scheme.  In  the  Millbank  Estate 
the  blocks  have  been  arranged  on  the 
area  in  quite  a  symmetrical  form.  It  has 
two  advanced  plots  of  trapezoidal  shape 
towards  Dundonald-street,  separated  by  a 
narrow  g.arden  plot  in  the  centre  about  .'300ft. 
in  frontage  towards  that  street.  Beyond  the 
garden  behind,  two  plots  of  similar  shape 
divided  by  a  road  in  centre  which  forms  the 
axis,  are  covered  with  blocks  known  as  the 
"  Turner  "  and  "  Ruskin  "  buildings,  and  still 
further  back  from  Embankment  is  Erasmus - 
street,  parallel  with  Dundonald-street,  and 
having  in  its  centre  another  block  with 
advancing  wings  known  as  the  "Hogarth" 
buildings,  surrounded  by  land  of  the  School 
Board.  These  are  also  flanked  by  other 
detached  blocks  named  the  "  Gainsborough  " 
and  "Reynolds"  buildings.  These  blocks 
have'  now  been  all  completed  and  occupied, 
we  beUeve.  They  have,  as  shown,  been 
named  after.  British  artists,  and,  we  believe, 
have  been  designed  chiefly  by  the  architects 
of  the  Council.  They  vary  in  plan  and 
accommodation.  "  Hogarth ''  buildings  were 
the  first  to  be  built,  and  provided  rooms  for 
306  persons.  They  were  completed  in  1899. 
They  contain  54  tenements,  of  which  one  is 
of  five  rooms,  10  of  four  rooms,  22  of  three 
rooms,  and  21  of  two  rooms.  Twenty-four 
tenements  are  self-contained,  except  that  the 
private  w.c.  of  ea.h  is  detached.  The  rents 
range  from  7s.  to  13s.  per  week,  according  to 
size  of  tenement.  The  Leighton  and  Millais 
buildings  accommodate  240  persons  in  50 
tenements,  of  which  30  contain  three  rooms, 
and  20  two  rooms ;  two  of  the  tenements  in  each 
block  are  self-contained,  and  15  of  the  same 
class  have  the  private  closets  detached.  These 
buildings  have  an  obtuse-angle  frontage  ;  a 
largo  polygonal  projection  occupies  the  angle, 
and  contains  on  each  floor  a  living  room  and 
bedroom,  and  at  the  back  the  tri.angular- 
shaped  corner  is  taken  up  by  the  staircase. 
The  corner  has  on  each  side  a  small  scullery 
and  bedroom  or  living  room  in  front,  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  polygonal  corner, 
making  two -roomed  tenements. 

Liverpool,  among  other  large  towns,  has 
expended  large  .sums  in  dwellings  of  an  im- 
proved character.  The  largest  scheme  yet 
attempted  by  the  corporation  has  just  been 
commenced  to  supplant  511  insanitary  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hornby-street  in 
that  city.    The  new  buildings  wiU  accommo- 
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date,  it  is  stated,  ■2,UG  persons  at  a  cost  of 
£150,000.  The  site  was  purchased  by  the 
corporation  under  the  Act  of  1890,  as  an 
"  unhealthy  area."  In  addition,  several  insani- 
i;ary  houses  are  to  be  removed.  The  whole 
accommodated  2,431  per.sons,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Act,  had  to  be  provided  for.  The 
design  comprises  23  blocks  or  445  dwellings. 
These  are  arranged  as  follows :  48  four- 
roomed  dwellings,  270  three-roomed  dwel- 
lings, 90  two-roomed  dwellings,  and  3G  one- 
roomed  dwellings,  seven  shops,  and  recreation 
-ground.  The  dwellings  are  to  be  set  back 
from  the  present  line  of  street,  making  a 
width  in  front  of  "Oft.  Each  dwelling  has 
its  own  separate  sanitary  provision.  The 
blocks  are  of  three  stories.  The  living-room 
has  a  superficial  area  of  150ft.,  the  principal 
bedroom  125  super,  feet,  and  second  bed- 
room 100ft.,  and  the  third  bedroom  80  to  90 
superficial  feet.  The  average  height  of  rooms 
is  9tt.  Local  grey  bricks  and  red  brick 
dressings  have  been  used  ;  the  entrances  are 
of  buff  teiTacotta.  The  staircases  are  lined 
with  glazed  roofs,  the  floors  are  constructed 
of  small  iron  joists  with  coke-breeze  con- 
crete, on  which  the  boards  are  nailed.  The 
roofs  are  of  slate.  The  ashes  are  dis- 
charged into  bins  by  means  of  shoots 
at  the  back.  The  contractors  for  the 
■first  portion  of  these  buildings  are  Messrs. 
Joshua  Henshaw  and  Sons,  and  the  amount 
of  contract  is  £23,382.  It  is  stated  that  71  per 
cent,  of  the  tenants  displaced  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  provided  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  When  the 
new  dwellings  on  the  demolished  area  are 
completed  another  portion  will  be  cleared, 
and  the  dispossessed  tenants  will  occupy  the 
new  houses ;  in  this  manner  the  scheme  is 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  three  portions. 
The  one-room  tenements  are  to  be  let  at  2s. 
per  week,  the  two-room  tenements  at  3s.,  the 
three-room  at  4s.,  and  the  four-room  tene- 
ments at  5s.  The  scheme  will  return  3  per 
cent,  net  at  the  above  rates.  Next  in  point 
of  size  to  this  scheme  is  the  Victoria-square 
dwellings,  which  were  built  for  a  different  class 
of  tenants,  and  comprise  270  dwellings  with 
13  shops.  These  are  a  few  instances  of  the 
schemes  set  on  foot  by  large  municipalities. 
Others  may  be  mentioned,  as  those  erected  in 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and 
other  large  centres  of  industry.  They  are 
indications  of  what  may  be  done  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
and  by  means  of  instalments,  or  the  gradual 
clearance  of  unhealthy  areas  and  houses  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  rebuilding  of  dwellings 
of  an  associated  or  self-contained  class.  In 
these  recent  developments  of  the  housing 
problem,  it  will  be  seen  the  aim  has  been  to 
provide  tenements  for  each  of  several  classes 
of  tenants,  instead  of  for  one  class.  The  two- 
roomed  and  three-roomed  tenements  are  those 
most  in  demand  in  our  great  town  centres, 
though  the  single-room  tenement  must  not 
be  forgotten,  and  a  small  percentage  of  shops 
and  a  recreation-ground  appear  also  to  be  of 
value  in  any  large  scheme  of  rehousing. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATIOX. 

THE  fourth  meeting  for  the  present  session  of 
the  Architectural  Association  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  at  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  Mr. 
R.  S.  Balfour,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  new  members  were  elected  : — Jlessrs. 
HT.  S.  StoweU,  J.  A.  Wilson,  F.  S.  Chesterton, 
C.  X.  Lucas,  G.  Hubbard,  R.  H.  Browne,  Lucio 
VeUsco,  H.  de  A.  Brown-Morrison,  F.  A.  Col- 
lard.  S.  Murray,  S.  L.  Stearne,  and  Sir  G.  Rayner. 
The  chairman  mentioned  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Discussion  Section  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  2,  a  paper  on  "  Theatres  "  would  be  read  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  B.  Spencer.  He  also  announced  the 
following  additional  donations  to  the  New 
Premises  Fund  ;— Mr.  H.  Sa.xou  Snell,  £32  10s.  ; 
Mr.  Edwin  C.  Pinks,  £15  ISs. ;  Mr.  A,  O.  Col- 
lard,  £12  123.  ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Cariie  (second  dona- 
tion), £10  10s.;  the  Proprietors  of  the  7;h(W-)-, 
£10  lOs. ;   Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown,  £5  5s. ;  Mr. 


R.  H.  Butterworth,  £5  5s.  ;  Messrs.  Lander, 
Bedells,  and  Crompton,  £•)  5s. ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Varn- 
dell,  £5  OS.  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Waymouth,  £5  5s.  : 
Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  £5  .5s.  ;  Mr.  G.  Cor- 
deroy,  £5  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey,  £3  3s. :  Mr.  J.  E. 
Cipell,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  W.  Dewes,  £2  28.  :  Mr. 
R.  A.  V.  Harrison.  £2  2s.  :  Mr.  W.  Stewart 
(second  donation).  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Stratton, 
£2  2s.  ;  Mr.  H.  Tooley,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Cules, 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  L.  G.  Detmar,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Field,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  A.  J.  Hopkins,  £1  Is.:  Mr. 
Ernest  Newton,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Smith.  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  R.  II.  Dods, 
10s.  Gd.  ;  Mr.  D.  B.  Hart,  10s.  Cd.  ;  Mr.  L. 
Morgan,  10s.  6d.  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Campbell  Pope, 
10s.  Gd.  The  chairman  added  that  1G2  members 
had  generously  doubled  the  ordinary  subscription 
for  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  the  committee,  the  donations  thus 
accruing  amounting  to  £116. 

FARM    liUILDIXGS. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  illustrated  by  plans 
and  sections,  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cautley. 
The  lecturer  explained  that  he  should  speak 
wholly  from  within  his  practical  experience, 
gathered  on  farms  and  amongst  farmers  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  and  should  restrict  himself  to 
the  description  of  that  type  of  buildings  and 
fittings  in  which  the  truest  economies  were 
effected,  and  thus  made  most  suitable  to  meet 
the  requiremenvs  of  those  to  whom  farming  was 
a  real  business.  As  to  the  site  and  position  of 
the  buildings,  the  first  essential,  he  continued, 
is  a  good  water-supply  for  both  house  and  yards. 
This  necessit}'  was  provided  for  by  our  ancestors 
by  grouping  all  the  buildings  about  some  good 
pond,  and  though  no  doubt  picturesque,  in  these 
days  of  windmill  power  and  hydraulic  rams,  some 
further  reasons  must  be  adduced  for  planning  the 
buildings  about  visible  water.  The  next  most 
important  point  is  to  get  the  building  quite  close 
to  some  hard  metalled  road  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  A  farmer's  private  roads  in  and 
about  his  holding  are  a  perennial  source  of 
expense  to  him.  As  to  the  position  of  the 
buildings  on  the  holding,  in  an  arable  one 
they  should  be  as  near  the  centre  as  possible, 
unless  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  when  it  should 
be  nearer  the  top  to  save  the  uphill  carting  of 
manure.  In  dairy  farms,  however,  the  buildings 
should  be  near  the  centre  of  the  pasturage  part  of 
the  holding,  so  as  to  avoid  fetching  and  feeding 
the  cows  from  long  distances.  And  further  good 
points  one  might  look  to  find  in  an  ideal  home- 
stead would  be  a  dry,  healthy  soil,  easy  drainage, 
and  a  sheltered  southern  slope.  The  best  aspect 
for  stock  is  no  doubt  south  with  a  touch  of  east  in 
it ;  but  when  building  on  a  slope,  unless  the 
aspect  is  utterly  wrong,  the  buUding  should 
perhaps  be  placed  across  the  direction  of  the 
slope,  or  some  very  awkward  steps  will  have  to 
dealt  with.  Finally,  in  rebuilding  old  home- 
steads— and  in  England  most  of  our  work  must  be 
with  such — do  not  accept  it  as  an  axiom  that  they 
should  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  site.  Some  of  the 
foregoing  advantages  should  be  looked  for  on  the 
holding,  and  if  found  in  greater  measure  at  some 
other  point,  rebuild  your  homestead  there.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  leaving  one  or  two  buildings  too 
good  to  be  pulled  down  isolated  ;  they  will  prove 
useful  for  a  variety  of  objects.  And  now,  having 
to  erect  a  new  homei-tead,  what  should  be  its 
arrangement  and  construction!-  It  should  be 
built  with  an  eye  to  careful  economy  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  in  the  most  labour-saving 
and  covenient  manner  possible ;  but,  above  aU,  it 
shoiUd  provide  for  the  most  suitable  and  sanitary- 
housing  of  livestock.  I  have  never  seen  any 
group  of  buildings  for  a  mixed  farm  even  when  I 
have  visited  so-called  "  model"  buildings,  which 
were  not  teeming  with  defects.  I  have  not  come 
with  any  perfect  plan,  but  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  found  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes, 
presented  by  the  old-fashioned  and  modern  or 
"model "  homesteads. 

nOMESTEAns :  axciext  and  modern". 

But  perhaps  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  glance 
at  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both.  In 
an  old  homestead  there  will  generally  be  a  large 
rambling  old  barn  of  flail -threshing  memory, 
with  perhaps  the  cowsheds  ranged  about  same ; 
then  the  stables  will  be  in  an  entirely  separate 
block,  the  piggeries  in  another,  the  granary, 
chafi-cutting  house,  and  cartshed  in  another,  and 
various  outlying  loose  boxes  and  small  cowsheds 
wherever  there  is  an  odd  corner.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  yards  are  nearly  always  cf  a  much  too 
large  a  size,  rain-washed  and  wasteful  of  litter. 


all  tending  to  the  making  of  bad  manure,  whilst 
apparently  the  aspect  was  rarely  studied  at  all. 
This  is  obviously  not  of  a  labour-saving  character, 
or  suitable  to  the  modern  practice  of  farming. 
But  to  turn  to  the  modernised  type,  which 
common  usage  designates  as  "  model."  Here  all 
the  buildings,  even  down  to  the  fowl-house,  are 
grouped  in  one  large  parallelogram,  the  outside 
walls  of  which  arise  square  and  gaunt,  with 
scarcely  an  opening  to  be  seen.  I  am  not  urging 
its  ugliness,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  the  out- 
come of  one  of  its  most  practical  defects,  namely, 
that  everything  is  approached  from  witbin,  fre- 
quently from  internal  roads  and  alleyways. 
Were  it  situated  on  some  of  our  blackest  wold 
lands  I  should  find  excuse  in  the  pitiless  winds 
and  rains  which  diive  across  them  ;  but  why  when 
on  some  sheltered  hillside  or  sunny  valley '' 
It  does  not  save  roadways,  the  sparse  openings 
are  distributed  on  all  sides,  and  they  must  have 
approaches,  so  the  system  is  even  wasteful  of  cart- 
way. I  cannot  believe,  either,  that  the  buildings 
so  grouped  can  be  as  healthy  and  sanitary  as  those 
built  in  more  open  formation.  The  internal 
alley-ways  also  make  independent  walls  just  as 
necessary  as  they  are  in  more  open  formation,  so 
there  is  no  economy  effected  in  construction.  In 
case  of  fire,  too,  the  whole  range  of  buildings  is 
endangered,  and  unless  the  removal  of  the  stock 
was  undertaken  early  in  the  confiagnation  many 
must  inevitably  be  lost. 

IX    DESIGNING    A    COMPLETE    HOMESTEAD 

myself  I  should  certainly  have  as  few  internal 
approaches  as  possible,  but  everything,  as  far  as 
possible,  approached  from  a  common  farm  road- 
way, and  whilst  grouping  the  cowsheds,  stock- 
yards, and  piggeries  under  the  shelter  of  the  tarn, 
granary,  &c.,  keep  the  horse  yards,  stables,  and 
cartsheds  distinct.  The  staffs  that  work  these 
two  departments  are  entirely  distinct,  and  if  over 
the  cartsheds  a  roomy  loft  was  constructed,  into 
which  a  stack  could  be  threshed  direct,  the  extra 
labour  involved  is  nothirg.  But  I  will  proceed 
to  the 

PRACTICAL    DETAILS 

in  connection  with  the  various  buildings.  All 
repairs  should  be  capable  of  being  undertaken  by 
the  estate  carpenter,  or  else  whatever  is  broken  or 
missing  is  sure  to  be  neglected  till  some  serious 
mishap  arises  through  it.  For  this  reason,  and 
for  the  reason  that  on  most  estates  enough  timber 
is  felled  and  steam-sawn  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairs,  I  am  strungly  in  favour  of  the 
simplest  wood  construction  in  everything  but  the 
main  fabric. 

STABLES. 

In  cart-horse  stables,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
each  horse  should  be  provided  with  a  separate 
division,  which  must  in  no  case  be  less  than  6ft. 
wide,  in  old-fashioned  stables  it  was  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  all  the  horses  standing  together 
with  no  divisions  between,  but  this  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  When  farmers  shrink  from  what  they 
consider  extravagance,  perhaps,  the  best  com- 
promise is  to  divide  up  for  pairs,  the  divisions 
with  10ft.  centres,  and  the  weak  horses  can  then 
be  put  together.  The  width  of  stable  may  be 
arrived  at  by  allowing  2ft.  for  manger,  7ft.  for 
standing,  12in.  forgutter,  and  5ft.  for  passage- way 
behind.  The  cubical  contents  necessary,  800ft. 
per  animal,  applies  to  both  stables  and  cow- 
sheds. No  general  rule  for  determining  the 
number  of  horses  required  to  be  provided  for  can 
be  given.  Roughly  speaking,  a  horse  to  every 
25  acres  is  what  is  generally  needed.  The  manger 
should  be  of  l?rin.  plank,  and  about  3ft.  high, 
with  stout,  rounded,  hardwood  chin-piece,  pre- 
ferably in  oak,  as  the  acid  in  this  wood  makes 
hores  averse  to  crib-biting.  The  divisions  should 
have  hardwood  heel  posts,  1ft.  in  front  of  gutter 
and  5ft.  out  of  ground,  with  all  the  arrises  taken 
off,  as  should  be  done  to  all  fittings,  and  the 
boarding  to  them  may  be  lin.  rough,  but  in  any 
case  should  not  be  tongued,  neither  tongued  into 
the  rails  (as  this  makes  repairs  difficult  at  once), 
but  nailed  one  side  only,  and  kept  off  the  ground 
to  prevent  decay.  The  doors  should  be  4ft.  wide, 
and  at  least  7ft.  6in.  high  in  two  heights,  and 
capable  of  being  hinged  right  back  and  there 
fastened,  as  should  all  farm  doors,  whilst  the 
windows  should  be  of  the  hit-and-miss  pattern, 
with  glazing  over,  unless,  having  a  lofty  stable, 
you  can  put  your  light  in  front,  but  well  above 
the  horses'  heads  ;  or,  better  still,  can  bring 
yourself  to  put  plenty  of  glass  tiles  in  the  back 
slope  of  the  roofj  than  which  there  is 
really  no  better  way  of  lighting  (at  all  events 
for   cowsheds)    or   of    avoiding  breakages.     But 
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unless  the  roof  is  pantiled  and  gla's  liles  are 
being  used,  large  shetts  should  be  employed,  as 
erery  joint  forms  a  lodgment  for  dirt,  and  ob- 
structs the  light.  For  the  paving  in  stables,  a 
very  hard  brick  -will  be  required,  or  the  iron-shod 
feet  of  the  horses  will  make  short  work  of  it. 
Blue  bricks  on  edge  will  make  the  cheapest 
efficient  paving,  or  there  is  a  red  brick  made  at 
Skier's  Spring,  near  Barnsley,  which  I  believe 
to  be  just  as  good.  The  fall  would  be  at  least 
one  in  forty,  and  the  gutttr  can  best,  perhaps, 
be  made  with  bull-nosed  bricks,  and  of  su£Bcient 
width  to  allow  free  passage  o£  a  shovel.  To 
insure  the  all-important  ventilation  the  best  and 
safest  form  is  still  that  employed  by  our  ancestors 
— namely,  carrying  the  eaves  well  over,  leaving 
out  all  filling  between  the  rafters'  feet,  and 
raisingevery  fourth  or  fifth  ridge  tile  Afodder  and 
harness-room  combined  should  be  in  connection 
with  the  stable,  and  approached  from  same.  A 
small  compartm  ent  opening  out  of  same  for  chaff 
is  a  great  convenience.  Lofts  running  over  the 
stables,  with  arrangements  for  bundling  the  hay 
down  into  overhead  racks,  are  to  be  con- 
demned on  eveiy  score.  To  form  side 
racks  to  mangers,  the  chin-piece  should  be 
carried  through,  bars  let  into  same  and  carried 
down  on  to  a  brick  pinning  about  9in. 
high,  and  the  bottom  sloped  up  to  the  back 
so  as  to  let  out  all  the  hay-seed  and  dust.  The 
stables  should  have  direct  access  to  a  horse-yard, 
■with  shelter-sheds  in  same,  in  the  construction  of 
which  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  manure  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  depth  of  about  2ft. 
before  removal,  so  that  the  eaves  must  be  kept 
high  enough  to  allow  of  it,  and  for  the  horses  to 
pass  beneath,  about  8ft.  is  usual.  They  are  often 
also  made  far  too  shallow,  eo  that  little  protection 
is  afforded  the  animals  ;  14ft.  must  be  the  mini- 
mum depth,  and  2ft.  or  3ft.  more  may  be  added 
with  advantage.  All  the  eaves  should  be  spouted 
to  prevent  the  manure  being  more  rain-washed 
than  is  necessary,  but  I  would  not  advocate  horse- 
yards  being  entirely  covered.  In  all  shelter- 
sheds,  cart-sheds,  tfcc,  where  one  has  to  employ 
posts  let  into  the  ground  to  take  the  roof-plates, 
one  is  troubled  with  the  constant  annoyance  of 
rotting  feet,  and  the  attendant  necessities  of 
spurring  them.  Iha\e  seen  various  attempts  to 
obviate  this.  An  ingenious  one,  based  on  the 
fact  of  posts  always  rotting  at  the  ground  level, 
was  to  set  them  in  a  drain-pipe,  the  top  of 
which  was  kept  6in.  above  the  ground  and 
filled  in  with  cement ;  but  the  best  is  the  use  of 
steel  joists  bedded  into  a  block  of  cement,  and 
attached  to  the  roof-plates  with  angle-irons, 
but  should  these  be  used,  there  must  be  bolted 
to  both  sides  of  the  web,  at  least  for  a  height 
of  6ft.,  a  chamfered  block  of  wood,  or  serious 
injury  may  happen  to  the  animals.  Oast-iron 
columns  ought  never  to  be  used  owing  to  their 
liability  to  fracture.  The  gates  of  all  yards 
should  be  10ft.  wide,  and  hung  to  open  outwards 
and  fall  right  bick.  When  there  are  gates 
between  two  yards  they  must  be  hung  at  least 
2ft.  up  to  clear  the  manure  as  it  rises  ;  and  so,  if 
the  yards  are  ever  to  be  used  for  pigs  to  run  in, 
the  bottoms  must  be  fitted  with  elm  slips,  con- 
structed like  miniature  gates,  to  work  in  grooves 
formed  in  the  gate-posts.  Palings  make  very 
bad  fences  between  or  around  yards,  but  should 
they  be  necessary  on  the  score  of  economy,  do  not 
point  the  tops,  and  let  them  be  close,  or  an 
animal  may  get  hung  up  and  seriously  damaged. 
For  the  same  reason,  keep  tbe  top  rails  of  gates 
close  enough  to  prevent  animals  ever  getting 
their  heads  through. 


In  treating  of  cowsheds,  we  come  perhaps  to 
the  most  important  buildings  which  go  to  make 
up  a  homestead.  Two  kinds  of  sheds  are  in 
common  use — those  for  single  rows  of  cows  and 
those  where  they  stmd  double.  No  preference 
can  be  given  to  either  system,  except  that  in  the 
latter,  for  a  large  number  of  cows,  it  will  be 
cheaper  if  the  building  stands  independently,  as 
then  one  roof  takes  the  place  of  two:  but  generally 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  some  of  the  sheds  as 
lean-to's  against  a  barn  or  some  higher  building 
on  the  north  side,  thus  giving  them  welcome 
protection  and  making  quite  economical  the  roof- 
ing of  a  single  shed.  In  a  shed  in  which  there 
are  two  rows  they  may  either  be  arranged  head 
to  head  with  the  feeding  passage  in  the  centre, 
which  is  perhaps  most  convenient,  or  tail  to  tail, 
with  the  dunging  passage  in  the  centre,  and  the 
feeding  passage  on  cither  side  ;  but  as  far  as 
epace  is  concerned,  neither  of  these  arrangements 


is  more  economical  than  the  other,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  following  figures: — The  feed- 
ing passage  must  never  be  less  than  3ft.  in 
width,  the  manger  will  take  up  2ft.,  the 
standing  6ft.  6in.  from  manger  to  edge 
of  gutter:  the  latter  must  be  12in.  wide,  and 
the  dunging  passage  at  least  -tft.  I  know  to 
some  the  above  length  of  standing  may  seem 
short ;  but  should  you  make  it  more  the  cow  will 
be  nearly  certain  to  foul  its  bed.  I  would  even 
advocate  a  still  shorter  standing  for  Alderneys  or 
other  small  breed  of  cows.  It  is  usual  to  tie  the 
animals  in  pairs,  in  which  case  the  divisions  need 
to  be  wilh  8ft.  centres;  6in.,  or  even  12in.,  less 
is  often  given  this,  but  it  leaves  the  cows  very 
cramped,  and  also  hampers  the  milkers.  The 
divisions  may  be  constructed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  those  described  for  stables  ;  but  the 
heel-post  is  better  not  so  far  back,  or  it  will  get 
in  the  way  of  the  milker.  It  should  certainly  be 
2ft.  in  front  of  the  gutter  and  only  about  3ft.  6in. 
high,  whilst  if  it  rises  to  5ft.  at  the  manger  it 
will  be  ample.  The  construction  of  mangers  is 
important,  but  little  uuderstood.  Each  cow 
should  be  providea  with  two  bins,  which 
means  four  bins  in  each  of  two-stall  divisions, 
each  bin  capable  of  holding  a  bushel  easily, 
and  the  bin  next  division  in  each  case  fitted 
with  ventilated  lid  to  hinge  back  and  fix  with 
button  against  it.  The  height  should  certainly 
not  be  more  than  1ft.  9in.  As  to  the  depth,  the 
usual  custom  is,  for  its  ease  and  construction,  to 
use  an  11  in.  plank  for  the  sides.  They  should 
be  constructed  of  Hin.  plank,  and  the  back  plank, 
at  least,  should  be  well  canted.  Of  course,  no 
chin-piece  need  be  provided.  There  will,  how- 
ever, want  to  be  a  support  half-way  between  the 
divisions.  How  to  prevent  the  cows  pushing  out 
the  food  into  the  feeding  passages  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  one  which  I  have  never  seen 
satisfactorily  solved.  If  you  put  a  roll  edge  cr 
projection  at  the  back  it  would  prevent  a  large- 
horned  cow  from  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  bin. 
If  you  can  spare  the  room  a  ledge  at  the  back 
with  small  curb  or  a  canted  plank  is  best. 
Far  away  the  most  common  mistake  in 
cowshed  construction  is  the  paving  of  the 
whole  area  up  to  the  manger,  and  letting  there 
be  a  continuous  fall  from  manger  to  gutter.  As 
to  the  paving  of  cowsheds,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  expense  I  should  use  V-grooved  bricks,  the 
grooves  running  only  in  the  direction  of  the  fall, 
as  in  economising  litter  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  liquids  should  pass  rapidly  to  the  gutters  : 
but  as  a  cheap  paving  I  do  not  suppose  a  good 
bed  of  cement  concrete  finely  faced  can  be  im- 
proved upon.  The  gutters  are  very  important, 
as  in  all  districts  the  local  sanitary  authorities  are 
now  empowered  to  control  the  construction  of 
cowsheds,  and  they  will  not  allow  any  covered 
drains,  but  insist  on  the  open  channel  being 
carried  right  outside  the  shed  a  distance  of  12in. 
before  the  liquid  manure  is  disposed  of  in  any 
way.  Long  lengths  are  thus  made  necessary, 
which  should  clear  themselves  with  a  small  flow 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  standing  next  gutter 
should  be  terminated  with  a  stone  slab  slightly 
rounded  on  edge ;  and  the  dunging  passage, 
which  is  all  at  a  lower  level,  should  be  sloped  to 
same  with  a  steeper  incline  as  it  approaches  it. 
The  paving  of  the  feeding  passages  may  be  of 
rammed  chalk  or  clay,  unless  trolleys  are  to  be 
employed,  when  a  concrete  floor  is  necessary. 
The  width  of  the  door  to  the  cowshed  should,  I 
think,  be  about  3ft.  9in.  to  4ft.  The  sheds  will 
naturally  be  built  adjoining  the  yards,  and  unUss 
you  have  covered  yards  with  only  dwarf  walls 
between  them  and  the  stalls,  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  have  low  doors  somewhere  at  the  ends 
of  the  sheds,  opening  into  the  yards,  for  throw- 
ing out  the  manure  (the  space  beneath  the  win- 
dows can  generally  be  utilised).  Provision 
for  calves  should  be  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  cowsheds.  Ca'ving-boxes  should  have  at 
least  ISOsq.ft.,  and,  if  drained,  the  floor  should 
but  slightly  fall  all  one  way  to  a  gutter  under- 
neath one  of  the  divisions  kept  up  for  that 
purpose ;  no  gutter  or  other  irregularity  of  the 
Moor  must  be  allowed,  and  a  rammed  chalk  floor 
is  preferable.  The  angles  may  have  racks  and 
mangers  fitted  across  same.  Bull-houses  should 
be  entirely  independent,  and  open  into  stockyard. 
Mention  should  be  mide  of  cattle-boxes  for  fatting 
beasts.  Eighty  feet  to  90ft.  super  is  allowed  for 
each  box,  and  they  should  be  built  in  ranges, 
divided  by  gate-like  difisions  capable  of  rising 
with  the  manure  in  grooves  on  either  wall,  and 
entirely  removable.  In  constructing  covered  yards, 
100ft.  super  should  be  allowed  per  animal.     Free 


ventilation  should  be  provided  in  the  roof,  which 
should  be  of  one  span,  and  the  gible  ends  should 
be  covered  in.     Coming  to  whit  may  be  termed 

THE"  ADMIXISTRATIVE    BLOCK 

— namely,  that  which  contains  the  straw  barn, 
food  stores,  &c.,  this  is  generally  a  two-storied 
building  stretching  east  and  west,  with  the  stock- 
yards, &c.,  grouped  and  shelted  under  it  on  the 
south,  and  the  stackyard  on  the  north.  The  food 
factory  thus  comes  in  its  rightful  position,  be- 
tween the  food  to  be  consumed  and  the  consumer. 
The  straw-barn  now  does  not  want  to  be  of  the 
size  of  the  old  threshing-barns,  but  only  com- 
modious enough  to  store  about  one  day's  thresh- 
ing. It  should  be  carried  up  the  whole  height, 
and  have  large  doors  14ft.  high  for  access,  whilst, 
if  possible,  it  should  be  arranged  so  that  waggons 
can  pass  right  through  and  out  the  other  side 
through  one  of  the  stockyards.  The  floor  may  be 
of  concrete,  but  the  cartway  would  soon  be  broken 
up  if  of  this  material,  and  may  best  be  made  of 
wood.  Next  the  barn  is  generally  p'aced  the 
mixing-floor,  with  the  root-store  adjoining,  and 
only  divided  by  a  dwarf  wall.  Both  these  de- 
partments should  have  wide  doors,  so  that  carts 
may  back  right  in.  Over  these  departments  are 
placed  the  cake-room,  with  its  crushing  machine 
and  chaff-cutting  machine,  with  their  shoots  to- 
the  mixing-floor,  and  beyond  the  granary,  all 
connected  together  together  for  the  convenience 
of  trucking  right  through.  The  floors  of  these 
upper  departments  should  be  grooved  and  tongued, 
any  skirting  should  be  in  cement,  and  the  end  of 
all  joists  and  the  spaces  above  roof-plates  filled  up 
solid,  and  the  ceUings  should  not  be  plastered, 
lest  there  should  be  any  hidden  harbour  for 
vermin.  The  roofing  to  these  buildings  must  be 
quite  weather-proof,  and  pantiles  are  not  suffi  - 
ciently  so.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  rule 
for  determining  the  size  of  a  granary,  but  they 
are  very  useful  of  a  good  size,  and  2^ft.  super, 
per  acre  should  be  the  minimum. 

DUTCH    HARNS 

are  very  deservedly  growing  in  favour  amongst 
farmers  ;  their  cost  of  construction  is  so  Utile, 
and  their  usefulness  so  great,  that  they  must  be 
a  good  investment.  Not  only  is  all  the  cost  of 
thatching  avoided  by  their  use,  but  in  wet 
weather  loaded  waggons  can  be  drawn  beneath, 
and  ricks  dry  much  better  under  them  owing  to 
the  free  passage  of  air  over  the  top.  The  waggons 
draw  between  the  bays,  so  that  these  should  not 
be  less  than  Tift,  in  width,  and  as  cost  is  the  only 
thing  which  governs  the  length  that  they  may 
usefully  be  made,  any  multiple  cf  that  figure 
will  do  :  whilst  to  admit  of  topped-up  waggons 
passing  through,  they  should  be  14ft.  high  to  the 
underside  of  plate,  and,  to  afford  protection  to  the 
load,  they  would  best  be  20ft.  wide.  As  much 
space  as  possible  should  be  left  in  the  roof,  and 
the  whole  fitted  with  gutters  and  down  spoutingr, 
with  the  gable  ends  closed  in. 

CAUTSHEDS 

should,  if  possible,  have  a  north-east  prospect, 
and  the  openings  not  less  than  9ft.  in  the  clear  ; 
the  height  of  these  should  be  not  more  than  8ft. 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  weather  as  much  as 
po.-sib!e.  As  to  depth,  a  single  waggon  or  two 
tumbrils  will  require  20ft.,  but  30ft.  will  accom- 
modate two  waggons  or  four  tumbrils.  Knocking- 
stumps  should  protect  the  posts  at  entrance,  and  a 
guard-rail  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  back 
wall.  An  implement  shed  for  the  more  expensive 
implements  is  necessary,  and  should  have  an 
opening  10ft.  wide,  with  doors  to  lock  up,  and 
provided  with  windows.  If  a  toolhouse  is  pro- 
vided— and  it  is  very  useful  for  storing  ropes, 
rakes,  forks,  &c. — it  may  be  best  placed  in  con- 
junction with  this.     Befoie  designing 

PIGGERIES, 

some  thought  should  be  given  as  to  whethtr  they 
should  take  the  old  form  of  covered  sty  and  run, 
or  the  more  modern  box  or  pen.  If  the  former  is 
adopted,  the  chief  necessity  is  to  keep  the  covered 
lodging  well  above  the  level  of  the  run  to  insure 
its  being  dry.  But  I  would  rather  describe  the  . 
boxes,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  most  useful.  They 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  adjoining  the  stock- 
yard. The  boxes  should  have  an  area  of  from 
soft,  to  90ft.  super.,  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
rather  larger  as  farrowing  pens,  and  be  separated 
by  walls  about  4ft.  6in.  high.  If  a  feeding- 
passage  can  be  provided  at  the  back  leading 
to  the  boiler-house  at  the  end  of  the  range, 
it  will  make  a  most  compact  department. 
A    further     labour-saving     device     will    be    to 
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have  the  feeding  -  troughs  midway  between 
the  pen  and  the  feeding-passage,  with  a 
swinging  shutter  hung  centrally  above  same, 
so  that  it  may  be  bolted  on  the  pen  side  in  filling 
the  troughs,  and  then  swung  back  and  baited 
next  the  passage,  throwing  the  whole  into  the 
pen.  A  gu,ard  rail  6in.  wide  and  yin.  above  floor 
should  be  placed  round  the  farrowing  pens.  Pigs 
will  soon  rout  up  a  brick  floor,  and  I  believe  the 
best  is  again  concrete,  cement  faced,  as  this  is 
more  impervious.  The  boiling-house  should  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  several  meal  and  swill 
tubs,  and  have  a  good-sized  copper  and  furnace 
fixed  in  it.  One  or  two  good-sized  loose  boxes  on 
the  premises  will  be  found  useful  for  foaling  and 
to  act  as  sick  boxes.  Permanent  sheep-folding 
yards  are  now  acknowledged  as  a  mistake,  and 
become  obsolete. 

DAIRIES. 

A  housewife's  dairy  should  have  its  main 
window  north  ;  but  to  get  a  fresher  current  of  air 
I  like  another  window  east  or  west,  which  can 
be  sheltered  by  bushes  grown  outside  should  it 
prove  too  hot.  The  walls  should  be  hollow  and 
the  roof  of  thatch  or  plain  tiles — certainly  not 
slated.  A  settling-room  should  be  provided  with 
wide  slate  shelves  around  the  walls,  but  not  close 
up  to  same,  a  little  space  being  left  for  the  freer 
passage  of  air  about  the  pans.  It  is  customary  to 
whitewash  dairies  throughout ;  but  the  white- 
washing had  better  not  extend  down  to  the 
shelves,  or,  the  pans  being  pushed  carelessly  back, 
will  flake  it  off,  and  give  you  the  real  comic-paper 
article  of  milk  with  chalk  in  it.  Two  rows  of 
any  kind  of  tiles  will  obviate  this.  It  is  im- 
po-sible,  of  course,  without  artificiil  heat  to  main- 
tain a  temperature  of  58^,  but  this  temperature 
should  be  striven  for  as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
butter- making  department  must  have  no  drain 
inside  the  building  ;  but  the  floor  should  slope  to 
a  channel  outside,  conducting  into  a  gully.  The 
ceilings  in  all  cases  must  be  ceiled,  and  everything 
conducive  to  the  greatest  cleanliness.  The  gauze 
should  be  on  frames  fixed  outside  the  windows 
and  easily  removable  for  cleaning.     As  to 

kar:\ihoi'se    cottages, 

I  will  content  myself  with  throwing  out  only  two 
or  three  hints  for  your  guidance.  Do  not  waste 
your  clients'  money  in  providing  a  second  sitting- 
room  and  laying  on  hot  and  cold  water  for  a  farm 
of  a  hundred  acres.  It  will  never  win  a  tenant 
from  the  class  of  men  who  would  wish  for  so 
small  a  holding.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will 
never  geta  tenant  for  a  farm  of  larger  acreage 


unless  most  of  the  luxuries  to  be  found  in  a 
modern  two  sitting-room  house  are  present.  Do 
not  again,  in  striving  after  compactness,  put  your 
house  so  close  to  the  stocksheds  that  after  its 
trect'on  one  or  other  is  proclaimed  by  the  sanitarj' 
authorities  uninhabitable.  There  is  in  this  country 
a  very  tender  bias  towards  progressiveness,  so 
that  in  twenty  years'  time  it  may  be  deemed 
necafsary  to  have  the  malodorous  pig-sty  fifty 
yards  from  the  dwelling-house  instead  of  thirty, 
as  at  p  esent.  Finally,  in  labourers'  co'.tages  do 
not  put  in  less  than  a  24gal.  copper,  or  they  will 
not  be  able  to  brew  enough  to  till  an  ISgal.  cask 
at  a  time,  a  serious  inconvenience. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ciutley  for  his  in- 
teresting and  practical  piper  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Macle,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Way.moith.  a  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  G.  H.  Hooi'Er,  Henry  Tanxeh, 
jun.,  G.  Pechell,  W.  A.  Forsyth,  F.  C. 
Mears,  and  the  Chairm.ax  took  part.  The  vote 
of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Oautley. 


DKA WINGS   OF   VENICE. 

AT  the  Modern  Gallery,  175,  Bond-street,  a 
collection  of  water-colour  drawings  and 
sketches  by  Mr.  George  C.  Haite,  R.I.,  R.B.A., 
entitled  "Venice:  Colour  and  .Sunlight,"  are 
on  view.  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite  is  a  master  of  rich 
colour  and  sunlight  effect,  employed  with  a 
breadth  and  vigour  well  known  to  admirers  of  his 
work.  We  have  before  noticed  these  qualities, 
and  in  the  drawings  and  sketches  of  A'enice  they 
are  emintntly  true  to  n>iture.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  justice  in  a  brief  notice  to  the  many 
works  on  the  walls.  Such  small  sketches  as 
"  Shop  Doorway,"  "  The  Hay  Barge,"  the  quay 
scene  (3),  "The  Bootyard,  Rio  Trovaso,"  are 
delightful  studies  of  colour.  In  the  latter  work, 
and  in  "  Fruit  Stall,  Murano  "  (5),  "A  Street" 
with  three  stalls  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and 
in  several  other  studies  we  notice  the  painter's 
spontaneous  methods  as  simple  delineations  of 
form.  (Jther  subjects  of  the  same  kind  are 
"  The  Lido,"  with  its  foliage  and  water,  and  the 
glitter  of  lights  on  the  latter;  "  Frut  Stall, 
S.  Polo"  (12),  "  The  Market  Boat,"  "  Murano" 
(18),  and  many  studies  of  St.  Mark's  and  its 
piazza,  so  well  known  to  the  admirer  of  Venice. 
"The  Glowing  West  "  (16)  is  a  gorgeous  sunset, 
with  crimson  sky.  We  can  only  refer  to  the  fine 
drawing.  "The  Lattere "  (30),  showing  the 
portico  of  a  church.     This  promenade  has  a  fine 


prospect  upon  the  broad  canal  of  theGiudtcca, 
a  scene  dear  to  painters  of  sunsets.  "  The  Piazza, 
St.  Mark's"  (52),  "View  from  the  Riva  Schia- 
voni "  (69),  ""The  Giudecca,"  a  view  of  the 
island  and  lagoons,  with  its  stalls  under  awnings 
in  depth  of  shadow,  and  the  lighten  the  gleaming 
fronts;  "A  Street  Scene,"  "On  the  Lagoons  " 
(49)  are  all  charming  sketches,  of  rich  colour  and 
sunlight.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  finished 
works  is  "Under  the  Archway  "  (92),  an  arched 
recess,  with  fruit  and  flower  stalls,  above  which 
is  the  upper-story  window,  with  pendent  national 
colours,  very  rich  in  colour  and  handling.  The 
pencil  studies,  as  "Fishing  Boats,"  "A  Study 
of  Vegetables  "  ;  the  fruit-stall  studies  in  pencil, 
thinly  tinted,  are  instructive  examples  of  Mr. 
Haite's  method.  We  recommend  all  lovers  of 
Venetian  scenery  to  visit  Mr.  Haite's  marvellous 
studies  in  colour  and  sunlight. 


SALE   ROOM   SKETCHES. 

THESE  three  pieces  of  furniture,  consisting  of 
a  Charles  I.  couch,  a  Sheraton  and  Adam 
chair,  were  recently  sold  at  Messrs.  Frances  and 
Sons'  Rooms.  The  Sheraton  Chair,  of  mahogany 
with  finely  carved  oval  back  and  arms,  on  fluted 
legs,  changed  hands  for  £9.  The  Adam  Chair, 
also  in  mahogany,  one  of  a  pair,  fetching  £15  10s., 
whilst  the  Couch,  in  oak  with  carved  shaped 
head  and  back,  on  turned  legs  and  stretcher,  was 
sold  for  £9  10s. 


INDUSTRIAL  DECENTRALISATION. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution,  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Herbert 
T.  Scoble  on  the  above  subject,  which  the  author 
well  described  as  "an  important  factor  in  the 
solution  of  the  housing  problem."  The  President 
(Mr.  Albert  Bush),  having  recovered  from  his 
temponry  illness,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  author,  premising  that  the  subject  was  too 
vast  and  complicated  to  be  deal  with  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  esp  cially  from  a  his'orical  point  of 
view,  proceeded  to  criticise  some  of  the  literature 
which  had  recently  been  disseminated  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  industrial  redistribution  and 
the  rural  housing  of  town  workers.  It  was 
argued  by  one  writer  on  the  subject  that,  in 
existing  circumstances,  labour  was  less  eflScient 
than  it  might  be,  that  the  stamina  of  the  people 
was  being  reduced,  and  that,  owing  to  muniiipal 
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monopolies,    &c.,   the   conditious    affecting    our 
mannfacturers  compared  unfavourably  with  those 
in  force   with  our  rivals  overseas.     iSome  of  the 
proposals  of  the    "Garden    City"   scheme  were 
severely   handled    hy    the    author,    who,    while 
claiming    to   be   in   entire    sympathy   with   the 
philanthropic  aims  of  the  promoters,  could  hardly 
consider  all  the   details   of   their   projects  prac- 
ticable.     The   "  Grand   Avenue,"   4'ioft.    wide, 
■which  was  to  traverse  the  city,  sounded  splendid, 
but  these  tremendous   streets  would  cost  a  fair 
Bum    annually    in    maintenance.     The    circular 
railway,   on  the  outskirts  of    the  town,  seemed 
rather  less  practically  useful  than  if  it  could  have 
served  both  sides  of  the  town.     It  was  not  quite 
clear  on  what  basis  the  original  outlay  on  any  in- 
dividual holding  was  to  be  calculated ;  but  the  sites 
for  factories  were  to  be  leased  at  £2  per  employee, 
the  home  building  lots  at  £6  each,  and  the  agri- 
cultural portion  at  probably  nearly  £2  per  acre. 
The  building  lots  were  to  be  5,600  in  number,  and 
with  an  average  area  of  20ft.  by  130ft.,  which  at 
the   rate  given,   5-5   inhabitants  per  lot,    would 
work  out  at  about  92  per  acre  :  a  fairly  crowded 
population   to    begin    with.      One    writer    gave 
details  of  the  system  of  water  supply,  by  which 
all  the  spoil    from    foundations,    building   lots, 
factories,  subways.  &c.,  was  to  be  thrown  up  into 
a  huge  retaining  embankment  of  a  great  high- 
level  reservoir  140ft.  high.     The  cost  of  this  Mr. 
Scoble  reckoned,   taking  a  low  figure  per  cubic 
yard  for  moving,  embanking,  iSrc,  at  more  than 
the  total  capital  of  the  company,  no  account  being 
taken  of  wells,  pumps,  windmills,  steam  engines, 
mains,   machinery,   service    reservoirs,    &c.     On 
the  whole  it  was  easy  to  become  enthusiastic  on 
the  housing  question  and  to  arouse  sympathy  by 
a  recital  of  present  woes   and   imaginary  future 
bliss ;   but  he    feared  the   business  side    of  the 
matter  was  too  often  relegated  to  the  background. 
Proceeding  to  discuss  the  disadvantagec  of  town 
houses,   the   author  said   these  were   sufficiently 
obvious.     The  cost  of  land  compelled  high  build- 
ings, whether  for  factories  or  dwellings.     Rates 
were  high,  and  the  rateable  value  was  also  exces- 
sive, insurance   was  costly,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  height   of   the   buildings  themselves,  but 
also  of  their  close  proximity  to  other  premises. 
Delays  in  the  transmission  of  goods,  in  or  out, 
were  frequent,  and  any  enlargement  of  premises 
was  often  impossible.     Water  was  an  item  of  ex- 
pense,  and   the   disposal  of  trade    refuse    often 
a    great    diiSculty.      On    the    other    hand,     in 
the     country     land     could     be     bought     cheap, 
buildings  could  be  made  more  spacious,    lower, 
more   widely  apart,  and  consequently,   cheaper, 
safer,  more  commodious,  and  more  healthy.     In- 
surance was  lower,  delays  in  transit  less  frequent, 
and  any  extension  was  easily  accomplished.     By 
choosing   the  site   judiciously,  cheap  power  and 
abundant  water  could  in  most  cases  be  obtained, 
and,  as  a  rule,  trade  refuse  was  more  easily  dis- 
posed  of.     Of   coarse,   there    were   cases   where 
expense  of  distribution  was  heavy,  quickness  of 
execution   of   orders   necessary,   or,   under  other 
conditions,    a   central  factory   was   most  advan- 
tageous.    Again,  some  industries  were  capable  of 
absorbing  large  quantities  of  surplus  produce  of  a 
perishable  nature,  and  in  such  cases  proximity 
to  a  central  market  was  an  advantage.     So  far 
as  labour  was  concerned,  high  rent,  overcrowding, 
absence  of  light  and  air  and  playing  spaces  for 
the    children    made    town    life    unheal th}',  un- 
attractive,  and,    from   a   public   point   of    view, 
dangerous   to   the  community,  and   even   in  the 
model   dwellings,    where   the   overcrowding  per 
room   was   avoided,   the    overcrowding    per  acre 
(sometimes  as  many  as  700  per  acre)  was,  if  less 
apparent,    at    least    equally     dangerous.     Clare 
Market  had  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £220,000  for 
750  people,  or  about  £300  per  person,  and  if  such 
an  expenditure  did  not  produce  a  fair  return,  the 
employers    of    labour    in   the    vicinity    of  such 
publicly    provided  dwellings   were   surely  being 
unfairly  subsidised.     In  the  country,  a  house  to 
himself,  a  garden  or  allotment,   and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sunlight  and  pure  air,  presented  a  happy 
contrast  to  the  lot  of  the  town  worker.     Tram, 
train,  and  cycle  kept  the  artisan  in  touch  with  the 
town.     The  man  was  more  With  his  family,  his 
children  were  better,  morally  and  phyoically,  and 
he  found  healthy  and  even  remunerative  occupa- 
tion fur    his    leisure    hours  ;    and    the    general 
experience   was   thut   a   man   who   had  lived  in 
both  town  and  country  would  seldom  be  willing 
to  exchange  the  latter  for  the  former,  though  in 
exceptional   cases   the   opportunities   of  employ- 
men^  for  the  junior  memtiers  of  the  family  and 
the  proximity   of  technical  schools    and  classes 


inclined  the  artisan  to  prefer  town  to  country. 
Many  large  firms — printers  and  engineers  and 
others — had  already  migrated  from  town  to 
country,  and  many  more  were  on  the  move. 
Firms  whose  names  were  household  words  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  gigantic  businesses  in 
factories  surrounded  by  the  homes  of  their 
employes,  designed  and  controlled  under  almost 
ideal  conditions  of  health  and  prosperity.  The 
settlements  of  Lever  and  Cadbury  at  Port  Sun- 
light and  Bournville  were  well  known,  and,  as 
the  author  showed,  under  judicious  management, 
were  not  only  prosperous,  but  even  commercially 
remunerative,  while  the  dwellers  enjoyed  privi- 
leges of  which  the  town-dwelling  worker  was 
ignorant.  Among  the  factories  which  had  for 
various  causes  migrated  from  London  to  the  more 
open  country,  Mr.  iScoble  gave  brief  details  of 
Messrs.  Kinsome  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  who,  having 
been  crowded  out  in  Chelsea,  had  moved  to 
Newark-on-Trent,  with  immense  advantage  to 
their  working  and  their  workers.  Then  he 
described  the  works  at  Lewisham,  whither 
Messrs.  Elliott  Bros,  had  gone  from  St.  Martin's- 
lane.  In  both  cases  one-fioor  workshops  were 
the  rule  ;  overcrowding  was  avoided,  driving- 
power  was  economised,  and  risk  from  fires 
so  appreciably  reduced  as  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  cost  of  insurance. 
The  model  villages  of  Port  Sunlight  (where 
Messrs.  Lever  Bros.'  workpeople  were  so  comfort- 
ably housed)  and  Bournville  (built  by  Messrs. 
Cadbury  for  the  accommodation  of  their  own 
operatives  and  others  under  healthy  conditions 
and  amid  pleasant  surroundings)  were  typical 
instances  of  what  might  be  done  by  skill,  con- 
sideration, and  the  judicious  expenditure  of 
capital.  "Prosperity  sharing"  between  master 
and  man  was  a  name  well  given  to  such  an 
enterprise,  for  while  the  worker  was  in  every 
way  benefited,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
master  reaped  the  advantage  of  better  and  more 
willing  work,  less  loss  from  sickness,  and  a  more 
than  commercial  return  on  the  increased  efficiency 
of  labour.  At  Port  Sunlight,  about  600  houses 
had  been  erected,  the  rents  ranging  from  5s.  6d. 
per  week,  including  rates  ;  and  allotments,  close 
to  the  cottages,  could  be  had  for  trilling  rents, 
including  use  of  water.  The  general  arrange- 
ment was  in  groups  or  blocks,  with  paved  yards 
at  the  back,  and  small  gardens  in  front,  kept  in 
order  by  the  firm.  Some  £350,000  had  been 
spent,  including  institutions,  clubs,  roads,  parks, 
&c.  At  Bournville  the  cottages,  which  let  at 
a  rent  of  from  5s.  fid.  per  week,  have  large 
gardens  at  the  back,  with  fruit  trees  planted 
along  the  intersecting  boundaries,  the  dwellings 
occupying  one-fourth  of  the  sites  on  which  they 
stand  ;  while  factories  and  shops  are  limited  to 
one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  estate.  The 
43|  acres  under  cultivation  have  been  estimated 
to  yield  some  £59  per  acre  per  annum,  or 
more  than  six  times  what  could  be  expected 
from  the  land  under  ordinary  agricultural 
cultivation.  In  this  connection  the  author  gave 
instances  of  the  happy  results  which  have  accrued 
in  the  case  of  dairy  management  under  minute 
personal  supervision,  such  as  was  possible  in 
communities  similar  to  those  with  which  he  was 
dealing,  and  stated  that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  artisans  and  factory 
hands,  each  working  his  own  gardener  allotment, 
would,  he  hoped,  be  to  supplement  the  foreign 
producer  of  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  and  eggs. 
By  "intensive"  cultivation,  and  the  scientitic 
and  business  conduct  of  farming  and  market- 
gardening,  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  a  profit 
which  would  admit  of  the  payment  of  wages 
favourably  comparing,  when  all  was  taken  into 
account,  with  the  earnings  of  factory  hands.  In 
conclusion,  he  stated  his  belief  that  a  very  con- 
siderable mo\ement  of  factories  from  congested 
areas  to  rural  and  suburban  sites  might  very 
shortly  be  expected,  and  would  demonstrate  the 
enormous  advantage  to  all  concerned  of  thn 
housing  of  the  workers  in  the  best  practicable 
manner,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  "housing 
problem"  waste  be  found,  not  in  municipal  or 
philanthropic  effort  resulting  in  the  erection  of 
more  and  more  dwellings  in  the  large  towns,  nor 
in  the  increase  of  transit  facili  ies,  but  in  thf 
establishment  of  country  factories  and  mode! 
villages, 

►-^^■^  ■ 

TECHNOLOGICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

THE  tea'  hing  of  technology  is  now  a  recognised 
branch  of  education.     Since  the  Education 
Act  of  1902  was  passed  great  encouragement  has 


been  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  this 
subject.  The  report  on  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  last  session  has  been  issued,  and 
contains  many,  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
work.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  arrangements 
made  for  grouped  courses,  and  the  substitution 
of  attendance  grants  for  those  on  examination 
results.  By  this  course  greater  freedom  is  given 
to  schools  and  local  bodies  in  selecting  subjects  of 
instruction  suitable  to  the  trade  of  the  district — a 
most  important  action,  which  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  technological  classes 
and  the  number  of  students.  Thus,  we  are 
told,  registered  classes  have  increased  from 
2,320  last  year  to  2,789  this  year,  and  the 
number  of  students  from  36,189  to  38,638.  In 
the  normal  classes  in  woodwork  or  metal  wurk, 
the  students  attending  with  a  view  to  the  teacher's 
certificate  have  increased  from  1,908  to  2,367. 
Other  figures  given  are  certainly  conclusive  of  a 
rapid  increase.  Effect  has  been  given  to  the 
arrangements  for  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
department  with  that  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
by  which  the  entire  work  of  a  technical  school, 
whether  in  science,  art,  or  technology,  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  assessment  of  grants. 
The  overlapping  of  subjects  of  examinations 
found  to  exist  in  some  syllabuses  has  'oeen  to  some 
extent  prevented.  Thus  some  of  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Board  overlap  those  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  ;  but  these  refer  to  a 
different  class  of  students.  The  advantages  of 
co-operation  between  the  Board  and  Institute 
have  been  referred  to  by  Lord  Londonderry,  Sir 
William  Abney,  and  others  ;  but  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  report  itself.  The  Institute  has 
done  a  great  work,  it  has  rendered  a  useful 
service  in  the  guidance  of  local  efforts,  which  are 
of  value  to  our  great  industries.  'The  Scotch 
Education  Department,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  Institute's  services. 
Several  tables  are  given  showing  the  development 
of  technological  instruction,  the  results  in  separate 
subjects.  In  the  building  trades,  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering,  and  textile  manufactures, 
the  increase  of  candidates  has  been  considerable. 
The  largest  number  in  any  one  subject  is  in 
electric  lighting.  In  carpentry  and  joinery  there 
were  1,729  candidates,  in  plumber's  work  1,479. 
Looking  over  the  tables  and  the  reports  of  the  ex- 
aminers, it  will  be  observed  that  the  most  evident 
faults  in  the  written  parts  of  the  examinations  are 
due  to  defective  school  training — "  to  the  students' 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physical 
science  and  of  drawing ,  and  to  their  inability  to 
express  their  ideas  in  written  language.  This  is 
the  general  burden  of  the  complaint."  No  im- 
provement in  the  answers  is  looked  for  until 
the  teaching  in  elementary  schools  is  more  prac- 
tical, and  more  attention  is  given  to  drawing  and 
scientific  method,  and  English  composition. 
The  power  of  expression  involves  clearness  of 
thought — almost  as  necessary  to  the  artisan  at 
technical  skill.  The  failures  in  the  preliminary 
examinations  are  due  to  this  cause.  The  per- 
centage of  failure  is  very  high  in  electrical  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  wiremen's  work.  The  remarks 
of  the  examiners  given  in  the  volume  before  us 
are  instructive.  Referring  to  this  special  work, 
the  examiners  say :  "  In  the  majority  of  specimens 
(metal  joints)  sent  in  for  examination,  insufficient 
attention  had  been  given  to  effective  insulation. 
From  the  way  in  which  prepared  tape  was  used 
by  most  of  the  candidates,  it  seems  that  they 
regard  such  tape  as  an  insulator,  whereas  it  should 
only  be  used  as  a  mechanical  protection.  Non- 
removal  of  tape  from  the  original  rubber  of  the 
cable,  before  insulating  the  j  oints,  was  the  cause 
of  many  failures."  It  is  important,  as  the  report 
says,  from  the  view  of  the  insurance  of  buildings 
against  fire,  that  a  high  standard  of  qualification 
should  be  required.  In  regard  to  plumbers'  work 
the  same  fault  is  found  ;  grasp  of  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  science  underlying  plumbers'  work 
is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  and  shows  the 
inadequate  school  training  of  apprentices  who 
enter  for  instruction.  Candidates  for  examica- 
tion  in  mechanical  engineering  have  increased, 
but  the  failures  are  high,  and  the  exaujineis 
attribute  these  partly  to  attempting  to  pai-s  in  the 
same  year  two  parts  of  the  examination  in  the 
ordinary  grade.  A  large  number  succeed  in 
Part  II.  who  fail  in  Part  I.,  where  the  questions 
relate  to  mechanical  principles,  bending  moments 
and  shearing  force,  and  to  various  dt-tinitious  of 
stress.  We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  othtr 
subjects  as  mentioned  by  the  examiners.  Brick- 
work examinations  show  a  lack  of  observation ; 
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aa  to  No.  2  question,  it  is  saiil  that  many  candi- 
dates make  the  mistake  of  putting  the  thicker 
■wall  outside.  This  presumahly  applits  to  cavity 
walls  ;  if  so,  the  point  is  at  least  debatahle.  The 
thicker  wall  outside  gives  some  advantages :  deeper 
reveals,  greater  strength  to  resist  external  violence, 
and  hetter  means  of  bonding.  In  masonry 
the  ordinary  grade  answers  were  fairly  good,  but 
the  honours  grade  papers  far  from  satisfactory. 
Drawing  is  also  weak.  In  many  instances  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  solid  geometry  is  very 
imperfect.  In  other  trades  the  rtsults  show  a  want 
of  more  thorough  study  of  elementary  facts  and 
principles.  In  builder's  quantities  the  number  of 
candidates  has  increased.  Much  time  has  been 
wasted  by  squaring  dimensions,  abstracting,  and 
billing,  so  that  less  time  has  been  bestowed  on 
other  subjects.  We  must  reserve  our  remarks 
upon  other  portions  of  this  report,  which  contains 
many  points  of  interest.  A  large  portion  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  by  the  questions  set  in  the 
examinations,  which  are  instructive.  Many  of 
these  are  illustrated  by  diagrams.  On  the  whole, 
the  results  are  satisfactory  ;  but  the  general  com- 
plaint of  the  examiners  is  the  same — that  the 
candidates  show  an  inadequate  general  knowledge, 
and  few  have  grasped  the  whole  tield  covered  by 
their  subjects,  they  are  deficient  in  the  power  of 
expression,  and  careless  in  reading  the  questions. 


LOCKS   AND    LOCK   FURNITURE. 

ANEW  illustrated  lock  and  furniture  cata- 
logue has  just  been  published  by  the 
eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Arlington-street,  Islington,  and  70, 
Cheapside,  so  well  known  tor  their  manufacture 
of  every  kind  of  mortise,  rim  locks,  lock  furniture, 
strong  rooms,  and  safes.  This  company  are  the 
patentees  and  manufacturers  of  so  many  lever  and 
protector  locks  of  every  description  that  a  simpli- 
fied arrangement,  by  which  buyers  can  select  and 
describe  the  particular  class,  quality,  and  price  of 
every  article,  has  become  essential,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  enumerate  the  registered  trade 
marks.  This  is  necessary,  because  of  the  many 
imitations  of  the  goods,  of  good  external  finish, 
but  devoid  of  the  qualities  of  security  and  wear. 
Hobbs  and  Co.'s  patent  Protector  locks  "  com- 
bine the  principle  of  lever  security  against 
the  use  of  any  but  the  true  key,  of 
the  movable  stamp  security  as  a  protection 
against  picking,  and  the  revolving  nozzle 
security  as  a  protection  against  fraud."  No  lock 
is  really  secure  without  these  three  ingenious 
essentials,  which  are  described  io  detail.  Those 
in  search  of  a  lock  secure  against  picking  and 
friud  will  find  a  careful  perusal  of  the  pages  of 
this  catalogue  amply  repay  them.  We  can  only 
glance  over  the  numerous  examples  of  the  com- 
pany's Patents,  Protector  and  Lever  locks,  and 
specialities.  The  "  Lever  "  machine-made  locks, 
depending  on  a  series  of  levers  which  require  to 
be  raised  to  unequal  positions,  according  to  the 
steps  of  the  key,  are  perfect  in  their  mechanical 
arrangements.  By  means  of  change  of  key- 
cutting  machines,  immense  changes  of  key  differ- 
ences are  insured.  <>n  page  8  we  have  a  list  of 
patents  having  relation  to  improvements  and 
inventions  ia  locks  and  lock  furniture,  Sifes, 
doors,  &c.,  which  show  a  great  variety  of  effect, 
to  meet  numerous  requirements  in  ihe  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  locks  and  fasteners 
for  all  purposes.  The  selection  of  presentation 
keys  in  gold  and  silver  manufactured  by 
Hobbs,    Hart,   and    Oo.,    from   speciil    designs, 

,  and  of  fancy  bow  keys  for  mortise  and 
rim  locks  are  very  interesting  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Thus  we  see  the  Constable's 
Key,  Tower  of  London  ;  the  Westminster  Town 
Hall  presentation  key  ;  Art  School,  Sheffield  ;  and 
keys  for  various  other  municipal  buildings. 
Special  sets  of  locks  for  hi  spitals,  infirmaries, 
&c.,  are  illustrated.  These  are  made  to  differ, 
singly  or  in  sets,  as  required  for  male  or  female 
sidrs,  stores,  medical  and  administrative  depart- 
ments, with  sub-keys  to  each  set,  and  with  master 
keys  to  pass,  &c.  Then  we  have  locks  en  sidti^ior 
hotels,  mansions,  public  buildings,  each  lock 
having  its  own  key  to  differ  with  sub-master's 
keys  lor  certain  respective  floors,  and  master  keys 
to  pass  all.  Mortise  and  rim-locks  are  made  "to 
order  in  sets,  and  may  comprise  two-bolt  locks, 
dead-locks,  and    latches.     Illustrations   and  de- 

-  acriptions  of  mortise-locks,  the  "Cheapside" 
lever  one-bolt  mortise,  two  and  three-bolt  mortise 
locks,  will  be  found  of  value  in  specifying.  The 
former  is  a  moderate-price  and  excellent  mortise. 


described  as  "  Gin.  by  i;in.,  two  brass  bolts,  braes 
bushed  follower,  one  key,"  priced  at  5s.  3d.  each. 
The  particulars  and  plans  given  for  ordering  locks, 
whether  right  or  left-handed ,  and  the  way  the  door 
opens,  are,  of  course,  very  necessary  to  be  observed. 
The  "one-bolt  mortise  lock"  is  made  with  full 
lever  security  for  use  of  knobs  on  both  sides,  the 
keys  locking  up  the  bolt  internally.  These  are 
priced  from  4s.  (3d.  to  8s.,  according  to  number  of 
levers.  The  "  Universal  "  4-way  mortise  locks, 
by  which  the  latch  bolt  can  be  actuated  by  turn- 
ing, by  pressure,  or  by  lifting  knobs,  are  ingenious, 
and  afford  facilities  for  opening  and  closing  door 
of  dining-room,  &c.,  while  both  hands  are  full. 
Several  kinds  of  "lever  and  patents  protector" 
mortise  locking  catches  are  illustrated  and  priced 
of  two  qualities ;  these  are  suitable  for  street  doors 
for  mortising  in  the  middle  rail.  The  flush 
drawback  night  latches  and  locking  latches,  and 
the  japanned  lever  and  "Patents  Protector" 
rim  dead  locks  are  of  superior  m^ke.  The 
"  Patents  Protector  "  and  lever  moitise  combina- 
tion bolts  and  locks  adapted  for  doors  of  banks, 
warehouses,  &c.,  offer  great  security  as  the 
bolts  are  thrown  up  and  down,  as  well  as  into  the 
frame.  Hobbs  and  Co.'s  "  Violence  Protector" 
locks  for  safes  and  strong-room  doors  are  perfectly 
devised  mechanical  arrangements,  providing  a 
series  of  movable  retaining  stumps,  any  one  of 
which  would  retain  the  bolt  in  position.  We 
also  notice  Hobbs'  ' '  Patent  Bankers'  Protector 
Treble  Action  Transmutation  Key  Locks." 
Other  pages  of  this  useful  catalogue  illustrate 
locks  for  wardrobes  and  cabinets,  patent  slotted 
steel  spindle  furniture,  knobs  repoussee,  and  other 
lock-plates  and  finger-plates  of  artistic  design, 
door  handles,  and  many  other  descriptions  of 
furniture  and  fastenings.  We  recommend  the 
architect  and  builder  to  consult  this  excellent 
catalogue. 


IRISH  BUILDING  STONES.— IIL 


THE  rocks  in  this  county  are  Lower  Coal 
Measures  (Millstone  Grit)  290,  Upper  Middle 
andLower  Carboniferous  Limestone,  Lower  Lime- 
stone Shale,  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  C'pper  and 
Lower  Silurian,  Trappean  Ash,  Greenstone, 
Diorite,  and  other  Igneous  rocks.  In  the  Lime- 
stone series  there  are  beds  of  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone deposited  as  such,  and  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone, which  is  only  Metamorphic  Carboniferous 
Limestone  :  in  neither  case  does  the  limetone  so 
classed  belong  to  the  Permian  rocka.  Ennis  is 
built  on  Upper  Carboniferous  (Burren)  limestone  ; 
Kilkee  on  Coal  Measures  ;  Kilrush,  Coal  Measures 
and  alluvium ;  Killaloe,  (Jld  Red  Sandstone, 
Alluvium,  and  Silurian  rocka.  Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit  cover  the  whole 
area  of  this  county.  A  line  passing  nearly  due 
north  and  south,  about  five  miles  to  the  west  of 
Ennis,  roughly  marks  the  boundary  between 
them,  the  Millstone  Grit  occupying  all  the 
county  between  that  line  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  extending  from  the  barony  of  Burren  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Fergus  and  the  Shannon.  The 
newest  rocks  in  the  county  are  the  Lower  Coal 
Measures  or  Millstone  Grit,  and  they  yield 
valuable  building  and  paving  stones  all  over 
the  district  indicated  above.  The  most  important 
quarry,  or  rather  series  of  quarries,  in  these  rocks 
are  now  worked  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Son, 
Ltd.,  of  Tower-buildings,  Liverpool,  and  they 
furnish  stone  which  the  proprietors  describe  as 
"clean,  hard  grey  Millstone  Grit."  It  belongs 
to  that  division  of  the  Clare  Carboniferous  Sand- 
stones known  to  geologists  as  "Clare  Flags." 
This  particular  sandstone  is  nearly  pure  silica — 
that  is,  the  material  is  built  up  with  grains  of 
fcilica  imbedded  in  a  silicious  cement,  the  whole 
being  so  hard  that  it  is  unworkable  by  any 
machine  hitherto  ini  ented.  The  strength  of  this 
flagstone  is  remarkable:  it  carries  from  1,711  to 
2, '214  tons  to  the  square  foot  before  being  com- 
pletely crushed.  It  is,  therefore,  stronger  than 
Aberdeen  granite,  which  fails  with  from  900  to 
1,300  tons,  York  stone  with  530  tons,  or  North- 
umbrian millstone  grit  with  a  little  over  300  tons. 
The  stone  raised  at  Doonagore  quarries  is  in- 
valuable to  builders  where  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port great  weights,  which  are  concentrated  on 
small  bearings,  as,  for  example,  at  the  ends  of 
girders.  Templates  of  the  very  hardest  and  most 
refractory  stones  should  always  be  used  to  dis- 
tribute such  loads  over  the  largest  possible  are.as 
of  any  underlying  walla  or  piers,  and  this  e"d 
may    be    attained    by    using    an    exceptionally 


hard  flagstone  of  sufficient  thickness,  without 
risk  of  failure.  The  labour  on  working  these 
beds  makes  it  fortunate  that  thej-  may  be 
raised  from  the  quarries  with  surfaces  as  true 
as  if  they  had  a'l  been  carefully  sawn  and 
planed  by  machinery  before  being  placed  there  ; 
but  for  moulded  or  othfr  dressed  work  of 
a  similar  character  such  stone  is  entirely  unsuit- 
able. Slabs  and  landings  have  to  be  squared  by 
hand,  and  no  better  material  than  the  stone 
scabbled  or  pitched  off  in  doing  this  can  be 
obtained  for  first-class  walling.  The  face  of  each 
stone  may  be  left  "  rock-faced,"  just  as  it  comes 
off  the  parent  block,  or  it  may  be  dressed  with 
the  chisel  to  a  fairly  even  surface  :  in  any  case 
the  thickness  of  each  course  wiU  be  the  same  all 
round  the  building,  and  this  without  any  ad- 
ditional expense  whatever.  The  uniformity  of  such 
coursed  walling  will  naturally  be  broken  against 
the  quoins,  each  of  which  will  rise  as  high  as  three 
or  four  coures  of  the  rubble  work.  The  same 
remarks  will,  of  course,  apply  to  the  flagstones  of 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  waste  of  which  the  writer  has  fre<iuently  used 
for  wall  facings  in  the  manner  indicated.  ,  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  why  architects  so  generally 
neglect  to  use  the  waste  of  solf-beddcd  st'ines  for 
walling,  especially  in  districts  where  they  are 
common,  and  consequently  almost  valueless,  for 
they  make  much  handsomer  and  more  durable 
work  than  any  brick  or  terracotta.  The  neglect 
of  this  and  similar  material  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
architect  is  becoming,  every  day,  more  of  a 
draughtsman  than  a  builder  ;  indeed,  the  con- 
stant failure  as  well  as  the  misapplication  of 
cosily  materials,  seen  on  every  hand  in  the  City 
of  London  and  elsewhere,  can  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  on  the  mind  of  any  thinking  person 
that  much  of  our  practical  architecture  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  amateurs,  who  may  consider 
themselves  artists,  but  who  have  no  shadow  of 
claim  to  the  old  title  of  "  master  builder,"  which 
comprehended  that  of  designer,  builder,  and  clerk 
of  works,  when  our  best  buildings  were  erected.. 
To  anyone  having  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of. the  buildinff  work  done  in  this  country  from 
the  Norman  Invasion  down  to  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  and  ita  consistent  gradual  develop- 
ment, it  would  be  simply  impossible  even  to 
imagine  the  builders  of  that  time  erecting  such 
absurdities  here  as  a  Grecian  temple,  or  a  Byzan- 
tine church  copied  from  one  erected  at  Constanti- 
nople centuries  before,  no  matter  how  suitable 
the  arrangements  of  the  latter  may  have  been 
for  displaying  the  sensuous  and  elaborate  ritual 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  Jliddle  Ages.  As 
generalities  leave  no  very  definite  impression  on 
the  mind,  there  is  not  much  to  be  learned  from 
them.  So  the  following  particular  explanations 
will  perhaps  help  to  make  the  writer's  views  clear 
in  this  matter,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  this 
it  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  rather  long 
digression  from  the  special  subject  matter  of  this 
article.  An  architect  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  building  materials, 
and  this  knowledge  he  never  can  attain  as  long 
as  he  is  content  to  deal  only  with  lines  which 
represent  them  on  paper,  for  such  lines  can  by 
no  possibility  suggest  all  the  various  uses  and 
adaptations,  as  well  as  failures,  which  are  patent 
enough  to  one  who  handles  the  actual  material 
for  himself,  and  not  through  a  deputy,  whether 
he  is  a  surveyor  or  clerk  of  works.  To 
enforce  this,  take  the  following  examples : 
A  large  brick-fronted  building  erected  in  the  City 
of  London  30  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds,  may  now  be  seen, 
with  the  whole  of  the  mortar  pointing  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decay.  If  the  architect  had  known 
anything  of  pointing,  or  if  he  had  had  even  the 
smallest  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  the  properties 
of  lime,  cement,  and  sand,  such  an  ignominious 
failure  would  have  been  impossible,  and  the  work 
would  be  stronger  now  than  when  it  was  executed. 
As  it  is,  the  architect's  neglect  or  ignorance  will 
cost  his  clients  several  hundred  pounds.  At 
another  building,  which  must  have  cost  quite  as 
much  money,  an  expensive  wrought-iron  railing 
may  be  sten  let  into  red  terracotta  plinth 
blocks,  every  one  of  which  is  split  from  end 
to  end  by  the  rusting  iron  ;  yet  with  this 
object  lesson  before  him,  the  architect,  a  man  in 
large  practice,  has  actually  duplicated  this  inept 
piere  of  construction  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Again,  on  the  ground  floors  of  several  buildings 
in  main  thoroughfares  massive  granite  voussoirs, 
strong  enough  to  key  the  archea  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  may  be  seen  supporting  no  greater  weights 
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than   sheets   of   pine  glass   not   more  than  ^in. 
thick.     At   the   same  time,    the?e   buildings   are 
faultless  imitations  of    Medi:iTal  or  Renaissance 
structures   erected  in   Germany   and   Italy   cen- 
turies  ago,   and   which   therefore  have  no   con- 
nection  whatever   with    modern    ideas,    modern 
thought,    or    modern    business    necessities.     No 
man,  who  was  a  master  builder  in  the  old  serse 
of  that  name  (that  is,  one  who  had  a  knowledge 
of    building    c  nstruction     and    knew    how    to 
build),    cuuld    do    such    things,    and    as    many 
such  practical  jokes   in  stone,   terracot'a,  brick, 
and  mortar  are  perpetrated  by  insurance   com- 
panies and  bankers,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
how  they    take    care    of    other    people's  money 
■when    they   are    so    prodigal    with    their    own. 
To  return  to  the  Clare  quarries  :  Messrs.  Watson 
employ  160  men  at  Doonagore  and  Ballysara,  and 
their    steamers     run     between     Liscannor,    the 
shipping  port  in  Clare,  and  Liverpool.  This  flag- 
stone may  be  seen  in  use  for  templates  in  the  new 
War  Office  buildings  at  Whitehall.  Other  quarries 
in  these   rocks   are  Caherbarna  near  Liscancor, 
■worked  by  the  Liscannor  CJuarry  Co.  Ltd.,  with 
21  men;    the  Lough  South,  another  quarry  near 
Liscannor,  worked  by  the  Lough  South  Quarry 
Co.,  Ltd.,  with  78  men  :  Knockerra  Wes'',  worked 
by  Mr.  J.   B.   McLachlan  with   14   men;  Money 
Point,    by    Bedelia     O'Grady,      14    men ;    and 
Kinnielty,  Moher  Cliffs,  8  men.     AtEonis'imon 
the    beds     of     rock     vary     in     thickness    from 
2in.    to     loin.,     the     stone     is     a     dark     grey 
coJour,  hard,  compact,  silicious,  and  consequently 
hard  to  work.  The  Money  Point  quarry,  near  the 
Shannon,  turns  out  flagging  like  that  raised  near 
Carlo w.     The   surfaces  of   the    beds   are   rough, 
being  marked  with  the  tracks  of  marine  worms 
and    other     animals.       The     latter     stone    was 
formerly  cut,  worked,  and  polished  for  chimney- 
pieces  at  the  Killaloe  Slarble   Works  ;   but  this 
■trade  died  out  about  fifty  years  ago.     Good  flags 
are  also  obtained  at  Crag,  near  Kilrush.  Between 
ICilkee  and  Miltown  Malbay  the  Coal  Measures 
are  cleaved,  and  yield  true  slates.    They  were  at 
one   time   extensively  worked,   but  there  are  no 
slate  quarries  in  this  district  at  present.  The  next 
formation   in   descending   order   is  the  Carboni- 
ferous  Limestone,  and  it  makes  an  extraordinary 
show  in   the  north  of  the  county.     The  hills  of 
Burren  are  formed  of  bare  limestone  rock,  which 
rises,  terrace  after  terrace,  to  a  height  of  1,000ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  joints  in  this  lime- 
stone are  numerous  and  regular,  each  terrace  floor, 
■which  is  level  and  nearly  '20  yards  wide,  being 
-cut  by  them  into  large    blocks  of  quadrangular 
and  triangular  shapes.     For   a  distance  of  over 
20  miles  there  is  no  trace  of  a  fault  or  disturbance, 
or  even  an  undulation  of  any  kind  in  these  beds, 
though  their  entire  thickness  in  the  district  can- 
not be  less  than  1,700ft.,  all  good  solid  building 
stone  without  a  parting  of  clay  or  shale.     Pro- 
fessor Kinahan,  a  leading  Irish  geologist,  di-vided 
-the  Carboniferous  Limestone  into  four  subordinate 
groups    by   lithological    characters,   which   were 
constant  locally    over  fairly  large  areas,  and  he 
was  supported  in  this  by  Mr.  Foot,  another  com- 
petent   man ;    but    Professor  Jukes   declined   to 
accept  the  arrangement,  as  it  was  not  justified  by 
palrrontological  evidence  depending  on  time.     But 
a  lithological  character  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  buUder  thin  thit  derived  from  fossil  contents. 
'Professor  Kinahan's  classification  wlU  be  adopted 
here.     The    great    mass    of    limestone   already 
described  constitutes  such  an  important  and  dis- 
tinctive assemblage   of    beds    that   it    has    been 
named  "  Burren  Limestone,"  from  the  barony  in 
■which  it  occurs,  and  it  forms  the  lightest  division 
of  the  Irish  Carboniferous  Limestone  in  the  west 
and  south  of  the  country.     The   Burren  Lime- 
stone varies  much  in  thickness.     It  attains   its 
greatest  development  along  the  shore  of  Galway 
Bay  ;  but  it  thins  out  on  the  south-east,  towards 
the  County  of  Limerick,  from  1,700  to  about  240ft., 
the   undei  lying   "  Calp "   taking   its   place,   and 
this  in  a  distance  of  not  more  than  thirty  miles. 
<-)n  turning  back  to  the  quarries  of  the  English 
■Counties,   already   published    in    the    Builiung 
New.s,  it  will  be  seen  that  towards  the  north  the 
Knglish  TiOwer  Carboniferous  rocks  are  divided 
into  (1)  Yoredale  Bedi,  ('2)  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, and  (3)  Lower  Limestone  Shale,  MiUstone 
Grit  forming  passage  beds    into   the    overlying 
Coal  Measures.     In  Ireland  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ierous  strata  are  differently   divided.     Kinahan 
(inda  the  following  series  in  descending  order  :  — 
O)    Burren    Limestone  and   Calp   both  together 
forming   an   upper   subdivision ;     (-2)    Fenestella 
Limestone     and    Shaly     Limestone,    forming    a 
lower  subdivision  ;    (aj  Lower  Limestone  shale  ; 


and  (4)  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  basal  beds  of  the 
whole.     The  Burren  and  Fenestella  Limestones 
are  frequently   so   hard  and  compact  as  well  as 
being  crystalline,  that  they  yield  good  marbles 
when  polished  :  cherty  veins  are  found  in  both, 
these  varyingin  thickness  from  40ft.  to  100ft.  ;  the 
finest  and  best  blocks  for  ornamental  work  are 
obtained  from  them.     The  whole  series  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  Rocks,  including  the  basal  beds,  is 
not  less  than  2,750ft.  thick  in  North  Clare;  but 
there  are  few  quarries,  for  surface  blocks  of  good 
building  stone  are  found  scattered  all  over  the 
county,  and   these  are  used  for  general  building 
purposes.     The  writer  built  a  church  in  Burren 
about  40  years  ago,  and  the  whole  of  the  limestone 
■rsf  d  for  walling  and  drtssings  was  simply  lifted  in 
large   square   blocks   from  the   surface  of  a  field 
adjoining  the  churchyard,  no  qnarryipg  of  any 
kind  being  necessary,  beyond  splitting  the  stones 
with  wedges  to  the  sizes  required.     Large  blocks 
were  broken  without  much  waste  in  the  following 
manner  :  Along  the  the  top  bed  a  line  was  drawn 
indicating  the  direction  of    the   required  split  ; 
about  6in.  apart  on  this  line  holes  oin.  by  I'lin. 
by  3in.  deep  were  sunk  with  a  chisel,  and  shaflow 
grooves  were  cut  down  each  side,  continuing  the 
the  line  from  the  top  to  the  bottom   bed,  when 
wedges   were    simultaneously    driven    into    the 
holes     with    sledges,    a   crack  was   seen  to  run 
from  one  hole  to  another,  and  down  the  sides, 
the  block  having  been   divided  into  two  almost 
as  well  as  if  it  was  cross-cut  with  a  saw.     If  the 
Romans  had    invaded  Ireland  it  might  well  be 
thought  that  Ennis  Court  House,  built  with  Burren 
limestone,  was  a  building  designed  by  Vitruvius 
for  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  that  its  purpose 
was  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Stater,  or  some  other 
equally  shady  Roman  god.     Its  orthodox  portico 
and  pediment,  and  its  windowless  front  walls,  all 
testify  to  the  facts  that  modem  architecture  is  a 
mere  imitative  or  bedding-out  process,  and  that 
architects  are  content  to   erect   buildings  copied 
wholesale  from  others   in   foreign  lands,   which 
have  no  conceivable  connection  with,  and  in  no 
way  satisfy,  modern  wants  or  modern  require- 
ments.    It  has  been  stated  that  Burren  limestone 
is  bedded,  a  peculiarity  which  makes  it  specially 
valuable  to  the  builder.     The  underlying  Fenes- 
tella  limestone   is,   however,   not   bedded ;  it  is 
massive  and  irregular,   its   characteristic  colour 
being  bluish-grey,  but  there  are  red  and  purple 
beds  found  in  it  on  various  horizons.     Fenestella 
limestone  is  so  called  from  the  coral  of  which  it  is 
mainly  composed.  Some  beds  are  nevertheless  quite 
unfossiliferous  and  cherty,  with  numerous  veins  of 
calcite  traversing  the  stone.     This  change,  which 
is  one  of  a  more  or  less  metamorphic  character,  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  erupted  igneous 
rocks,  which  are  always  found  in  close  proximity 
to   the   cherty  beds.       The    blue    and   colouied 
FenesteDa   cherty  limestones  all  yield  excellent 
marbles.     They  are  not  used  at  present,   but  at 
one  time  some  quarries  between  Newmarket  and 
the  Shannon  yielded  handsome  red  and  clouded 
red  and  grey    blocks,   which  were   worked  and 
polished  for  ornamental  purposes.     Though  there 
are  306  quarries,  or  spots  where  good  stone  may 
be  raised,  shown  on  the  Ordnance  maps  of  this 
county,    there    is    not   one   limestone   quarry  at 
present    scheduled  as    being  under  Government 
inspection.     About  a  mile  from  Ennis  a  dark-grey 
semi  -  oolite  crystalline  limestone  was  quarried, 
which   worked    freely,    but    the    blocks   turned 
out  were  of  small  size.    A  similar  stone  is  found 
at  Beesley  Park,  the  blocks  being  of  much  larger 
size ;    both  have    been   used  in   building  Ennis 
Court  House  and  Gaol.     Old  Red  Sandstone,  or 
as  Kinahan  calls  it,  Lower  Carboniferous  Sand- 
stone, is  found  in  a  few  places  only,  as  ou'liers. 
The  colour  varies  from  nearly  white  to  purplish  red. 
The  stone  ■works  well,  and  is  durable  ;  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  cathedral  at  Killaloe.    Much  of  the 
"  old  red"  used  in  this  county  for  building  was, 
like  the  limestone,  obtained  from  surface  blocks 
which  are  found  scattered  over  the  hills  to  the 
south-east   of    Newmarket.     Those    quarried   at 
Ballyheigue,  and  sold  at  2d.  per  cube  foot,  was 
extensively  used  in   the   Shann'.n  Improvement 
Works  (1842);  it  stands  well.     A  good  sandstone 
is  also  found  near  Mount  Shannon,  close  to  the 
Galway  County  boundary,  but  all  these  sandstones 
are    highly   silicious,   and  wear  down  the  tools 
rapidly,  though  the  folspathic  matrix  in  ■nhich 
the   grains   are  beilded  make   them   rather   free 
working  in  the  banker. 

A  Killalce  chimneypiece  was  a  common  item 
in  an  Irish  specification  80  or  100  years  ago, 
as  "  Ryegate  "  hearthstones  and  corings  were  in 
English  specifications  cf  the  same  period  ;  but  as 


there  was  no  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  warpath  at 
that  time,  foreigners  "  dumped"  their  goods  on 
our  markets,-  and  the  Belgians  subsequently 
supplied  our  architects  and  speculating  builders 
with  marble  chimneypieces  at  less  money  than 
they  were  paying  for  the  same  fixtures  in  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  and  this  *' ruined  the  home 
industries."  Now  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
what  is  facetiously  called  "fiscal  reform,"  the 
imported  article  may  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  then  builders  will  once  more  have  to  go  to 
Reigate  and  Killaloe  for  their  chimneypieces, 
hearths,  and  covings.  All  the  Silurian  strata  in 
this  county,  which  are  found  in  isolated  exposures 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Killaloe,  yield  coarse 
roofing  slates.  Some  of  the  best  veins  are 
unfortunately  ruptured  by  faults,  and  con- 
sequently the  workable  rock  is  found  in 
small  pockets  only  —  a  mode  of  ojcurrenoe 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  work  the  slates 
extensively  and  economically.  In  this  district 
the  Slieve  Bernagh  hills,  and  nearly  all  the 
surrounding  country  have  at  one  time  or  other 
been  searched  for  slates  ;  quarries  were  found  at 
Broadford,  Knockpnse,  and  Craiglee,  near  Lough 
Derg ;  but  none  of  these  were  worked  for  any 
length  of  time,  except  one  at  Broadford,  which 
yielded  unusually  good  slates,  but  this  was  also 
closed  on  account  of  heavy  land  carriage  to  the 
nearest  shipping  place.  If  a  company  simiUr  to 
Messrs.  Watson's  was  incorporated  to  work  the 
limestones  of  this  county,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
financially  successful,  for  stone  is  plentiful,  and  it 
comprises  several  beds  of  marble ;  labour  is  cheap, 
and  in  several  districts  water  carriage  is  available 
for  the  transport  of  rough  or  worked  material. 
To  the  architect  in  search  of  quaint  buildings 
worth  measuring  and  plotting,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  an  ancient  abbey  at  Corcomroe, 
on  the  road  between  Ballyvaughan  and  Kin- 
varra,  which,  though  little  known,  is  well  worth 
a  visit ;  Burren  stone  is  used  in  this  buUding, 
and  even  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather  the 
tool  marks  on  the  dressings  are  as  sharp  and  as 
clear  as  when  the  stones  left  the  banker. 


The  rocks  in  this  county  are  Coal  Measure 
shales  and  grits,  Upper  and  Lower  Carboniferous 
Limestones  (262,  274,  296,  319,  332),  with 
magnesian  beds  as  deposited  and  altered  ;  Lower 
Limestone,  Shale,  and  Slate  (344),  with  Coomhola 
grits;  Old  Red  Sandstone  (281,  298,  338); 
Greenstone  ash  and  Diorite.  Cork  is  built  on 
Alluvium,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  Lower  Car- 
boniferous Limestone ;  Cove,  Lower  Limestone, 
Shale,  and  Slate,  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  Bandon, 
Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  ;  Fermoy,  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  Alluvium,  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone  ;  Kinsale,  Lower  Limstone, 
Shale,  and  Slate  ;  Youghal,  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, Lower  Limestone,  Shale,  and  Lower 
Limestone.  The  newest  rocks  in  this  county  are 
the  Coal  Measures,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
having  representatives  here,  the  whole  being 
about  3,o00ft.  thick.  They  are  found  in  the 
North  only  ;  the  Lower  and  ISIiddle  divisions  are 
absent  in  the  South-  West,  the  Lower  only  being 
present,  its  thickness  being  about  200ft.  Every 
attempt  made  to  correlate  the  Irish  Coal  Measures 
with  those  of  England  have  failed.  The  prob- 
ability, however,  is  that  they  are  about  the  same 
age  as  the  Culm  Measures  of  Devon.  The  Coal 
iileasures  of  Cork  are  Metamorphic  rocks,  as  the 
coals  are  anthracite,  and  the  associated  rocks  are 
Grits,  Shales,  and  Indurated  Clays.  The  meta- 
morphic action,  whatever  may  have  caused  it, 
was  not  great,  for  none  of  the  fossils  in  the 
partially-altered  rocks  have  been  obliterated. 
There  are  no  workable  coals  in  these  measures. 
The  West  Cork  Coal  Measures  are  seen  in 
Whiddy  Island.  Bantry  Bay  ;  near  Ballinhassig, 
Carrigaline,  and  in  the  Oldhead  of  Kinsale.  They 
generally  rest  on  the  Carboniferous  Slate,  the 
limestone  being  absent.  The  latter  begins  to 
show  about  Carrigaline  as  an  earthly  calcareous 
rock  from  10ft.  to  15ft.  thick.  Coal  Measure 
Sandstones  are  worked  here  for  local  use  only. 
They  are  generally  argillaceous  rocks,  the  basal 
beds  being  flaggy  grits  of  not  much  economical 
value.  The  Lower  Caboniferous  rocks  yield 
limestones,  marbles,  sandstones,  and  slates  are 
valuable  Ijuilding  material.-'.  The  Cork  red 
marble  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  permanent 
colour.  Little  Island  red  was  used  in  Liverpool 
Exchange,  the  Museum,  Oxford ;  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  other  places.  Fermoy  red 
in  the  R.C.  Cathedral,  (jueenstown  ;  the  K.C. 
Church,  Thames-street,  Dublin  ;  and  the  Middle- 
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ton  Giey  in  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  (.'ork 
red  marble  was  also  used  at  St.  Mary's  Church  and 
the  St.  Paneras  Hotel  fcr  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  ;  in  fact,  the  best  Irish  red  marbles  are 
procured  in  this  county,  theprincipalquarriesbeing 
at  Boreenmanagh,  Churchtown,  and  Little  Island 
near  Cork,  Johnstown  near  Fermoy,  and  near 
Buttevant.  Kinahan  describes  them  as  being 
red  like  jasper,  streaked,  variegated,  and  some 
semi-transparent.  The  Middleton  marble  is  a 
clouded  grey.  In  the  Carboniferous  Slate,  near 
Castletown  Berehaven,  there  are  dykes  of  a  pale 
yellowish  Pyrophyllyte,  which,  when  polished, 
makes  an  ornamental  building  stone.  Though 
Cork  is  a  large  county,  there  is  not  much 
Carboniferous  Limestone  in  it.  What  ia  found 
there  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Lee  near  the 
city,  and  eastwards  to  Youghal ;  it  is  also  seen 
in  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater.  There  are  about 
50  quarries  now  in  work  for  limestone  and  marble, 
the  principal  being  Little  Island,  Caherlag,  Mr.  D. 
(Jantillon,  28  men  ;  Meelin,  Mr.  Kyde  Holland, 
(for  Jlajor  Aid  worth),  58  men  ;  Broomfield 
Middleton,  Carrigtuohill,  Castlemore,  Crooks- 
town  ;  Farramactigue  and  Gill  Abbey,  Cork ; 
Grange,  Fermoy ;  Parkncrth,  Ramhill,  worked 
by  Mr.  R.  Colles,  of  the  Kilkenny  JIarble  Works  ; 
Spa  Glen,  Tulladuff,  LiscarroU  ;  and  White  Rock, 
Middleton.  All  these  limestones  are  light  grey, 
close-grained,  compact ;  they  work  well  and 
freely.  These  properties  characterise  the  normal 
building  stones  here.  In  exceptional  cases,  as  at 
Ramaher,  near  Kanturk,  the  rock  is  very  fossili- 
ferous,  and  difficult  to  work.  Some  beds  are 
splintery,  like  those  found  near  Mallow ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  Cork  Limestone  is  second  to 
none  as  free  working,  everlasting  weather  stone. 
Ballentemple  stone  was  used  by  Surges  in  the 
miniature  French  church  which  he  built  in 
St.  Finn  Barrs  parish,  Cork,  as  a  cathedral  for  the 
diocese ;  it  was  also  used  in  the  columns  of  the 
Court  House.  The  lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
("  Old  Red  ")  of  Cape  Clear  Island  were  used  in 
the  banks  and  a  chapel  at  Skibbereen ;  the 
Clonakilty  sandstone  was  used  in  the  court-house 
there  ;  Theval  sandstone  in  the  Martello  Tower 
at  Bantry ;  and  Youghal  sandstone  in  the  barracks 
and  buildings  generally  in  that  town.  The  Cork 
"  Old  Red  "  is  a  slaty  rock  of  a  deep  purplish 
colour  mottled  with  green,  totally  unlike  the 
"  Old  Red "  of  Hereford  and  Brecon,  which  is 
compact  and  micaceous.  The  rich  red  sandstone 
used  for  walling  in  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church, 
the  R.C.  cathedral,  and  other  buildings  in  Cork 
City  was  quarried  at  Glanmire,  and  this  stone, 
unlike  other  Old  Reds,  can  be  joint-bedded  with- 
out impairing  its  weathering  qualities.  Sand- 
stones and  Grits  are  the  principal  building  stones 
in  this  county,  and  they  belong  to  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  or  "brown  stone,"  the  yellow 
sandstones  or  Coomhola  grits,  known  as*' grey 
stone,"  or  to  the  Silurian  rocks. 


THE   PALACE   OF  MINOS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  held  on 
Tuesday  at  Burlington  House,  with  Pro- 
fessor Butcher  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Evans  gave  an 
account  of  his  most  recent  excavations  of  the 
Palace  of  Minos,  at  Knossos,  in  Crete.  The 
result  of  the  last  season's  excavations  on  the  site 
of  the  Minoan  Palace  at  Knossos,  he  said,  has 
been  specially  important  from  the  stratigraphical 
point  of  view.  Below  the  founditions  of  the 
latter  building  fresh  evidence  had  come  to  light 
of  the  existence  of  an  earlier  palace,  the  contents 
of  which  showed  connections  wi'h  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  of  Egypt,  and  revealed  a  high  develop- 
ment of  civilisation  by  the  middle  of  the  Third 

"Millennium  before  our  en.  Below  this  level, 
a^in,  were  structures  belonging  to  a  still  earlier 
civilised  stratum,  which,  in  turn,  overlaid  'ioft. 
of  Neolithic  deposits.  Besides  these  remote 
stages,  a  remarkable  series  of  discoveries  had 
now.  made  clear  the  existence  of  an  earlitr 
stritum  in   the   later   Palace.     It  now  appeared 

;  that  below  the  paved  floors  of  rooms  and  corridors 
belongicg  to  this  concluding  period — itself  of 
considerable  duration — were  remains  of  maga- 
zines, and  notably  of  a  whole  series  of  stone 
receptacles   which   had   been  definitely  closed  at 

.  some  time  of   great   disturbance— approximately 

.about  1800  BC. — and  the  later  paved  floors  built 
over  them.  Several  of  these  repositories  belong- 
ing to  this  penultimate  period  contained  quan- 
tities of  gold-foil  and  remains  of  Cypress-wood 
chests  that  had  been  inlaid  with  plaques  of 
crystal  and  faience,  and  which,  doubtless,  once 
contained  treasure.    The  tjto  m0:t  spacious  and 


important  of  these  repositories  were  filled  with 
relics  of  a  sanctuary,  including  faience  figures  of  a 
snake  goddess  and  votaries,  exquisite  inlays  and  re- 
liefs of  the  same  material,  tablets  showing  a  new 
intermediate  form  of  script,  and  clay  sealings  that 
had  belonged  to  priestly  documents  now  perished. 
It  was  remarkable  that  severalof  these  borereligious 
symbols  in  the  shape  either  of  a  plain  cross  or  of 
a.  iTiix  ijnmmata  OT  "Swastika."  But  the  great 
surprise  of  the  excavation  was  the  discovery  of 
what  seemed  to  have  been  the  central  object  of 
cult,  in  the  form  of  a  marble  cross  of  orthodox 
Greek  shape.  Dr.  Evans  referred  to  other  pre- 
Christian  survivals  of  this  symbol  which  seemed 
to  fit  on  this  Minoan  cult.  In  the  same  waj',  the 
Minoan  idea  of  the  dove  as  Divine  intermediary 
had  also  showed  Itself  very  persistent.  These 
remains  belonged  to  what  appeared  to  have  been 
an  extensive  sanctuary  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
Palace,  including  the  pillars  incised  with  the 
double  axes.  A  ih'pendiinee  of  the  Palace  on  the 
noith-east,  also  recently  excavated,  showed  a 
marvellously-preserved  Royal  villa,  with  flights 
of  stairs  and  remains  of  upper  stories,  the 
principal  hall  of  which  afforded  an  extraordinary 
anticipation  of  the  later  basilica. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  British 
Academy,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Pictographic  and  Linear  Scripts 
of  Minoan  Crete  and  their  Relations." 

Mr.  Evans  briefly  traced  the  earlier  stages  in 
the  evolution  of  an  indigenous  system  of  writing 
in  Crete,  as  brought  out  by  his  researches  from 
1893  onwards.  Finally,  in  1900,  his  discovery  of 
the  clay  archives  in  the  prehistoric  Palace  of 
Knossos  had  supplied  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  both  a  semi-pictorial  and  a  linearised 
system  of  writiug  of  a  highly-deve'oped  kind. 
The  relations  of  the  two  scripts,  however,  had 
remained  obscure,  as,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  tablets  of  the  pictographic  class  were 
first  discovered,  there  was  no  proof  that  the  two 
styles  were  not  contemporary.  The  recent  ex- 
ploration of  strata  below  the  later  floor-leve's 
now  showed  that  the  pictographic  inscriptions 
really  belonged  to  an  earlier  Palace  belonging 
to  the  "Middle  Minuin  period,"  and  already 
displaying  a  high  civilisation,  together  with 
indications  of  contact  with  Xllth  Dynasty 
Egypt  (c.  2800-2200  ii.c.)  Mr.  Evans  was 
also  able  to  establish  various  new  facts  with  re- 
gard to  this  conventionalised  pictographic  script. 
The  numerals,  like  those  of  the  later  linear  script, 
proved  to  belong  to  the  decimal  system.  It  was 
also  possible  to  trace  the  order  of  the  writing  in 
many  cases.  What  seemed  to  have  been  a 
dynastic  revolution  destroyed  the  earlier  Palace 
about  the  close  of  the  third  millennium  ii.f.  In 
the  later  Palace,  which  came  down  to  about 
1500,  a  new  linear  system  of  writing  was  found 
established.  In  what  relation  did  this  stand  to 
the  earlier  quasi-pictorial  class  r  The  most  recent 
excavations  had  now  produced  new  comparative 
material  of  the  h'gheat  interest.  It  appeared 
that  the  later  Palace  itself  was  divided  by  some 
internal  disturbance,  probably  involving  some 
change  of  Gjvernment,  into  two  distinct  periods. 
Chambers  and  repositories  were  found  below  the 
later  floors  of  this  Palace  which  belonged  to 
an  earlier  period  in  its  history.  The  moat  im- 
portant of  these  repositories  containing  relics 
from  a  sanctuary,  the  central  cult-object  of  which 
seemed  to  have  been  a  marb'e  cro  s,  also  presented 
clay  tablets  and  sealings  with  insciiptions  in  a 
form  of  linear  script  in  several  lespects  divergent 
from  that  of  the  latest  Palace  period.  In  certain 
respects,  as  in  the  form  of  the  tablets,  the 
numerals,  and  some  characters,  a  greater  approach 
to  the  pictographic  types  was  visible.  It  did 
not,  however,  wholly  represent  an  anterior  stage 
of  linear  writing,  since  some  signs  common  to 
this  and  the  other  class  appeared  in  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  form.  It  was  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  a  parallel  and  alternative  script 
superseded  by  the  other  owing  to  a  dynastic 
change.  It  further  appeared  that  this  script 
answered  to  that  of  inscriptions  brought  to  light 
by  the  Italian  Jlission  in  the  sm-iU  Palace  or 
Royal  villa  of  Hagia  Triada  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ce'ling  year,  as  well  as  an  insciiption  found  by 
the  British  School  at  Palaikastro.  The  twolinfar 
systems  had  a  large  element  in  common,  and 
together  revealed  a  considerable  indebtedness  to 
the  earlier  pictographic  signary.  The  identity 
of  certain  sign-groups,  moreover,  showed  that 
the  language  of  the  two  was  essentially  the 
same.  The  linear  tablets  of  the  latest  Palace 
period  were  murh  more  abundant — about 
1,600    having    now    been    discovered.      Besides 


inventories  of  precious  vases,  ingots,  chariots 
and  horses,  arms,  and  other  possessions,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  partly  made  clear  by 
pictorial  illustrations,  there  were  other  clay 
documents  which  might  prove  to  be  deeds  or 
private  records.  Ink- written  inscriptions  on 
vases  also  existed,  pointing  to  the  former  exist- 
ence of  writings  on  papyrus  or  o'her  perishable 
materials.  Very  important  were  long  lists  of 
men  and  women  giving  what  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  personal  names  with  the  "man"  or 
"woman"  sign  attached  to  each.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  these  names  enabled  Mr.  Evans  to 
trace  the  existence  of  male  and  female  termina- 
tions, and  of  hanging  suffixes,  as  well  as  of  com- 
pound formations  of  similar  type  to  tt  e  Indo- 
Germanic.  Both  linear  scripts  were  provided  with  a 
decimal  numeration,  including  signs  up  to  10,000, 
and  tablets  dealing  in  percentages  further 
showed  its  prevalence.  Most  signs  seemed  capable 
of  an  ideographic  as  well  as  a  syllabic  or  possibly 
in  cases  alphabetic  usage.  The  artificial  varia- 
tions in  certain  signs,  to  supply  different  nuances 
of  sound  or  meaning,  betrayed  the  grammarian's 
hand.  Among  the  conclusions  that  might  bo 
deduced  from  the  evidence  of  the  different  forms 
of  script  were :  (1)  Its  indigenous  development; 
(2)  unity  of  language  in  Minoan  Crete  going 
back  to  a  remote  period,  and  probably  correspond- 
ing to  the  Eteocretan  language  found  later  in  a 
Greek  guise  at  Prajsos ;  (3)  consequently  an 
ethnography  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
Homeric  tradition,  which  included  Acha^ans, 
Dorians,  and  Pelasgians,  as  well  as  the  Eteo- 
cretan element  ;  (4)  clear  evidence  that  the 
language  was  not  Semitic.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Evans  pointed  out  the  parallels  existing  with 
signs  of  the  Cypriote  Syllabary  and  the  suggestive 
correspondence  of  many  characters  with  the 
probable  prototypes  of  Phienician  letters. 


HUDSON   AND    KEARNS'    DIARIES. 

THERE  is  really  but  one  alteration  in  these 
excellent  diaries  and  blotters  to  note  for 
1904 — namely,  that  it  is  once  more  leap  year,  and 
has  to  be  provided  with  the  usual  extra  day  in 
February ,  after  an  unusual  interregnum.  Whether 
this  is  likely  to  be  an  advantage  to  any  of  us,  or 
the  reverse,  is  in  the  hands  of  fote,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  debited  or  credited  to  Messrs.  Hudson 
and  Kearns,  who  may  contentedly  awa't  the 
repeated  verdict,  that  no  better  business  aids  than 
they  provide  can  possibly  be  bought  by  the  pro- 
fessional man  or  the  trader.  The  architect  and 
the  builder  are  especially  indebted ;  for  the 
specialities  at  their  command  embody  every 
requisite,  while  neither  age  can  spoil  nor  custom 
stale  the  infinite  variety  and  completeness  which 
combine  to  save  the  time  and  labour  of  users. 

"  Nobody  earns 
Like  Hudson  and  Kearns 
Heartiest  tlianks  for  so  many  good  turns  " 

is  our  sincere  acknowledgment,  and  we  know  it 
is  heartily  endorsed  by  thousands  of  subscribers. 


AUCTIONEERS'    ADJECTIVES. 

A  QUESTION  of  interest  is  as  to  how  far  the 
use  of  laudatory  epithets  can  safely  be 
carried  by  auctioneers,  and  on  this  point  Mr. 
W.  F.  Webster,  barrister-at-law,  threw  some 
light  on  Wednesday  night  in  the  course  of  a  paper 
on  "  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  SaleJ'  read 
before  the  members  of  the  Auctioneers'  Institute. 
Custom,  it  was  admitted,  had  sanctioned  a  great 
deal  of  laxity.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
diftince  of  a  house  from  a  railway-station  was 
generally  undertimed.  A  mean  house,  with 
room^  not  big  enough  to  swin<  a  cat  in,  was 
described  as  "  commodious,"  or  its  disadvantages 
veiled  under  the  ambiguous  description  "  con- 
venient." The  words  "  tasteful,"  "  attractive," 
"respectable,"  and  above  all,  "  eligible,"  were 
worked  very  hard.  The  law  allowed  these  trifling 
deviations  from  the  truth  which  custom  had 
sanctioned.  The  theory  was  that  praise  conferred 
by  the  vendor,  and  the  vendor's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  own  property,  did  not  inHu-nce,  or, 
at  all  events,  ough'.  not  to  influen'^e,  the  pur- 
cliaser's  judgment,  and  that  even  if  they  were 
unfounded  the  purchaser  had  suffered  no  wrong, 
because  he  relied  on  his  own  opinion,  or  accepted 
the  vendor's  opinion  at  his  own  risk.  So  long 
as  the  vendor  indulged  in  mere  laudatory 
epithets  or  expressions  of  opinion,  and  avoided 
the  ue  of  words  which  amountel  to  a  statement 
of  fact,  he  was  safe.  It  was,  however,  not  always 
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easy  to  say  whether  a  given  statement  was  merely 
an  expression  of  opinion  or  involved  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  *'  Substantial  and  convenient "  was 
allowed  to  pass  in  the  case  of  a  house  one  of  the 
external  walls  of  which  was  only  half  a  brick 
thick,  and  the  walls  of  which  had  slight  cracks  in 
them.  But  "substantial  and  well-built "  was 
considered  a  misstatement  of  fact  where  the  build- 
ings were  seriously  defective. 

Jlr.  il.  Griffin,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  auctioneer 
wanted  to  be  florid  he  should  confine  himself  to 
the  posters. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Johnson,  refeiTing  to  the  excessive 
employment  of  adjectives,  instanced  a  case  in 
which  a  builder's  villa  was  described  as  a  "grand 
and  exceptionally  unique  residence." 


EXPANDED   STEEL   AND   CUNCRETE. 

THE  many  important  and  useful  applications 
of  expanded  steel  in  armoured  concrete  and 
jjlaster  construction  for  structural  and  fire-resist- 
ing purposes  are  well  known  to  our  professional 
readers:  and  t^e  interesting  volume  issued  by 
"The  New  Expanded  Metal  Company,  Ltd.," 
of  York  ilansion,  York-street,  Westminster,  will 
be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  system, 
and  as  illustrating  a  large  number  of  structures 
for  which  it  has  been  employed.  An  interesting 
historical  sketch  of  concrete  construction  precedes 
the  descrip'ive  account  of  the  expanded  metal 
system.  The  "Monier"  system,  invented  in  Paris 
in  1 8  7  6  by  .Jean  ilonier,  was  one  of  the  first  systems 
which  combined  the  compressive  strength  of  con- 
crete with  steel  in  tension.  The  light  steel 
members  of  this  system  were  used  in  this  manner, 
and  with  remarkable  results ;  but  the  rods  must 
be  latticed  together  and  wired  at  their  inter- 
sections. The  expanded  metal  so  largely  em- 
ployed of  late  years  in  construction  seems  all 
that  can  be  desired.  A  sheet  of  the  "  ex- 
panded metal"  lying  on  a  flat  surface  touches 
at  only  one  point  in  each  mesh,  and  tha  concrete 
gives  rigiditj'  and  strength  to  the  combination  by 
■working  in  and  through  the  metal  me-h,  so  that 
the  latter  becomes  comp'etely  embedded  in  the 
concrete  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  floor  slab  or 
beam.  The  meshet  h old  so  firmly  to  the  concrete 
that  the  tteel  will  break  before  it  can  be  pulled 
out ;  it  is  therefore  far  stronger  than  the  rod 
system.  .\  perfect  bond  is  secured  by  making 
the  metal  sheets  overlap  one  mesh.  Two  sections 
are  illustrated,  which  show  the  relative  strength 
of  concrete  slat  s  6ft.  long,  one  having  a  sheet  of  Sin. 
No.  10  expanded  steel,  and  the  other  without 
reinforcement.  The  fiist  is  Sin.  thick,  and  the 
latter  a  slab  r2in.  thick  of  concrete.  Between 
the  two  thicknesses  is  the  economic  limit  for  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  expanded  metal,  though 
in  mesh  form,  is  practically  a  solid  sheet,  and, 
employed  at  the  buttom  of  the  slab,  takes  all  the 
tensile  stress.  The  tables  given  of  tests  are 
instructive,  and  show  the  great  strength  of 
this  reinforcement.  A  useful  report  by  Messrs. 
Fowler  and  Baker  is  reprinted  on  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  using  "  expanded 
metal  "  in  combination  with  concrete  for  flooring. 
The  results  of  the  tests  are  tabulated,  and  the 
summary  of  them  shows  (1)  that  in  the  case  of 
the  3ft.  6iu.  span  the  expanded  metal  increases 
the  strength  of  a  flat  concrete  slab  from  six  to 
eight  times  the  strength  for  carrying  a  uniform 
load,  and  in  the  case  of  the  6ft.  6in.  span  the 
strength  is  increased  to  ten  ,aud  eleven  times  ;  (2) 
when  made  with  a  greater  proportion  of  cement 
without  expanded  metal,  the  slabs  did  not  ap- 
proach those  made  with  it,  and  even  with  neat 
cement  the  strength  was  much  inferior ;  (3)  a  con- 
crete slab  made  with  expanded  metal  gave  higher 
results  of  stren-th  than  a  concrete  arch  of  the 
same  span  and  minimum  thickness  at  crown. 
Other  conclusions  are  stated,  proving  the  advan- 
tages of  the  combination,  to  which  wj  must  refer 
our  readers,  and  the  reports  of  tests  by  Messrs. 
Jdris  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  James  Mansergh  on 
slabs  with  and  without  the  expanded  metal  .ire 
confirmatory  of  the  generalconclusions.  The  rest  of 
the  volume  c  mtains  papers  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Wal- 
misley,  M.I.C.E.,  on  the  use  of  expanded  metal, 
mathematically  heated,  directions  for  its  use,  the 
channel  arch  floor  showing  several  applications 
for  floors  of  warehouses,  factories,  vtc.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  got  up  and  illustra'ed,  aid 
should  find  its  place  "in  the  oflicc  library  of  every 
architect  and  engineer. 

The  American  Lorain  Steel  Co.  has  secured  the 
contract  for  the  Wolverhampton  electric  tramways. 


OBITUAKY. 

3Ik.  James  Hibheut,  formerly  an  architect 
having  an  extensive  practice  at  Preston,  and  a 
leading  member  of  the  town  council  of  that 
borough,  died  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  his  residence, 
Ashby  Folvijle,  Anerley,  S.E.,  in  his  71st  ye-^r. 
Mr.  llibbert's  chief  work  was  the  Harris  Free 
Library  and  Museum  at  Preston,  a  large  Classic 
edifice  erected  in  18S5-6,  of  which  he  was  not 
only  the  architect,  but  the  deviser  of  the  scheme. 
He  was  for  years  an  Alderman  of  Preston,  and 
served  as  JIayor.  The  interment  took  place  at 
Preston. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  .Sunderland  Corpora- 
tion, the  markets  and  baths  committee  reported 
that,  as  instructed  by  the  council,  they  had  further 
considered  the  question  of  the  erection  of  new  baths 
and  washhouses  in  Hendon-road,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  the  buildings  be  erected  by  workmen 
employed  by  the  council  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  borough  surveyor,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£9, .301).  The  recommendation  was  adopted  after  a 
long  discussion. 

The  Littlehampton  Urban  District  Council  have 
accepted  Mr.  Carnegie's  otfer  of  £2, .500  for  a  free 
library.  The  council's  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  Howard, 
has  been  instructed  to  prepare  designs  for  the 
carrying-out  of  this  work. 

The  Beport  of  the  Metropolitan  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Committee  states  that  five  new  buildings  are  in 
actual  progress,  involving  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  £160,000.  Five  other  churches  are  about  to  be 
commenced,  that  at  Upper  Tooting  costing  £16,000. 
Ttfo  large  mission-halls  are  to  be  built,  that  at 
Stepney  costing  £46,000 ;  also  one  at  Plumstead,  at 
an  outlay  of  £U,000.  Other  new  Wesleyan 
churches  are  to  follow  almost  immediately  at 
Highgate,  Acton,  Lower  Sydenham,  and  Sutton. 

The  borough  surveyor  of  Blackpool,  Mr.  Brodie, 
reports  that  the  section  of  the  widened  promenade 
from  South  Shore  has  cost  so  far  £i2,096,  and  the 
Central  Pier  portion  £12,326. 

Large  premises  between  Femdale-road  and  the 
Chatham  and  Brighton  Railway  Companies'  lines  at 
Brixton,  which  proved  a  financial  Failure  as  a  poly- 
technic and  as  public  baths,  have  been  acquired  by 
the  London  County  Council,  who  have  practically 
rebuilt  them,  and  will  open  them  as  a  technical 
institute  in  January  next. 

The  proposal  of  the  Salford  Corporation  to  build 
workmen's  dwellings  on  land  in  Seaford-road, 
Pendleton,  was  the  subject  of  a  Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  held  in  the  town-hall,  Salford, 
by  Major  C.  E.  Norton.  The  application  of 
the  corporation  was  for  sanction  to  borrow  £47,737 
under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  and  the  erection  of 
houses.  The  plans  were  shown  and  explained  by 
Mr.  Corbett,  the  borough  engineer.  There  was 
some  opposition  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
the  houses  proposed  to  be  built  would  be  of  a  better 
class  than  could  be  paid  for  by  the  people  who  are 
compelled  to  seek  new  homes  through  the  demohtion 
of  inferior  property. 

A  new  pavilion  for  fever  cases,  which  has  been 
erected  at  the  Brighton  Sanatorium  by  the  corpora- 
tion, was  openei  the  other  day  by  the  mayor  of 
Brighton.  Mr.  Francis  J.  C.  May,  borough  sur- 
veyor, is  the  architect  of  the  building. 

The  town  council  of  Shrewsbury  have  raised  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Johnston,  their  electrical  engineer, 
from  £300  to  £350  a  year. 

The  opening  ceremony  in  connection  with  the 
new  Wesleyan  Sunday-school  which  has  been 
erected  at  Halebank,  Liverpool,  took  place  last 
week.  The  new  schools,  which  have  a  front  of 
Ruabon  brick  and  terracotta  ornamentation,  provide 
accommodation  for  200  scholars,  and  are  furnished 
in  pitchpine.     The  cost  has  been  £970. 

In  the  application  for  discharge  from  bankruptcy 
on  behalf  of  D  ivid  Osbom,  builder  and  contractor, 
Berkhamsted,  Hertfordshire,  the  order  of  discharge 
has  been  suspended  for  two  years  ending  Oct.  14, 
1905. 

A  stained-glass  window,  subscribed  for  by  the 
past  and  present  nurses  of  the  Staffordshire  Institu- 
tion for  Nurses  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Miss  Mary 
Shirley,  has  been  erected  in  St.  Barnabas  Church, 
Stoke-on-Trent.  The  subject  is  Mary  seated  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus. 

The  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  Northorpe 
Church,  near  Gainsborough,  is  complete,  and  two 
new  stained. glass  windows  have  been  put  in.  The 
subject  of  the  east  window  is  the  Transfiguration, 
and  in  the  south  window  the  figures  are  shown  of 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Mary  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St. 
Elizabeth.  There  have  also  been  added  a  new  oak 
altar  and  choir  stalls,  which  have  been  given  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  are  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Bowman  and  Sons,  of  Stamford. 


Butlbing  $nttlltgence. 

AxHRiiiGE. — A  new  workhouse  infirmary  has 
been  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long, 
M.P.,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Mr.  A.  Powell,  engineer  to  the 
guardians,  prepared  the  plans,  and  the  builder 
was  Mr.  Charles  Addicott,  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  whose  tender  was  accepted  at  the  sum  of 
£5,340.  The  infirmary  is  of  two  stories,  con- 
structed of  mountain  limestone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  tiled  with  Bridgwater  interlock- 
ing tiles.  The  building  is  in  two  distinct  parts, 
the  east  bide  for  the  men  and  the  west  for  the 
women,  and  consists  of  bed  accommodation  for 
72  people.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  main 
wards  having  twelve  btds  each,  and  being  36ft. 
long  and  24ft.  wide,  wi'h  lavatory  accommodation 
adjoining,  and  there  are  also  four  separation 
wards  with  separate  lavatory  accommodation,  and 
also  two  smaller  separation  wards,  and  the  nurses' 
kitchen.  Day-room  accommodation  is  provided  in 
two  rooms  facing  the  south,  with  bay  windows, 
and  there  are  two  bath-rooms.  The  first  floor  is 
similar  to  the  ground  floor,  with  the  exception 
that  on  the  women's  side  the  two  separation  wards 
will  be  utilised  as  lying-in  wards.  Hot- water 
pipes  and  coils  are  laid  on  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  building.  A'erandahs  have  been  con- 
structed 7ft.  wide  on  the  south  side  of  the  build- 
ing. The  whole  of  the  building  is  lit  by  electric 
light.  The  total  cost  of  land,  construction  of 
building,  heating,  lighting,  and  other  contingent 
expenses  comes  to  a  little  under  £100  per  bed. 

Beckf.xitam,  Kent. — The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury visited  Beckenham  on  Saturday,  and 
dedicated  the  new  tower  of  the  parish  church,  a 
peal  of  bells,  and  a  clock.  The  tower  has  been 
designed  to  harmonise  with  the  main  building,  in 
the  style  of  the  Late  Decorated  period.  It  is 
built  of  Kentish  rag  and  stone.  The  church 
itself,  begun  in  ISSo,  accommodates  nearly  1,100 
worshippers,  and  has  cost  altogether  over  £28,000. 
The  old  church,  exis'ing  until  1SS4,  seated  less 
than  400  persons,  and  was  described  as  the 
"  smallest  and  most  inconvenient  in  the  parish." 
Six  of  the  original  bells  have  been  recast,  and  two 
othere  added  are,  with  the  clock,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Atkinson.  Two  stained  glass  windows, 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 
of  Garrick -street,  W.C.,  have  been  placed  in  the 
we-t  porch.  The  contractors  for  the  new  tower 
are  Jlessrs.  William  G.  Bartleet  and  Sons,  of 
New  llroad-street,  E.G. 

BiKMix-GHAM. — The  Education  Committee  of 
the  City  Council  have  received  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  in  Oldknow-road, 
Victoria  Park,  in  accordance  with  the  plana 
approved  by  the  late  School  Board  and  Board  of 
Education.  The  building  has  been  planned  on 
the  ground-floor  system,  with  three  separate 
departments  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  the 
classrooms,  to  accommodate  fifty  children  in 
each,  being  ranged  round  each  of  the  large 
central  halls.  The  central  halls  will  be  used  for 
drill  and  assembling  purposes  only,  and  are  not 
counted  in  the  accommodation.  The  total  accom- 
modation of  the  school  is  for  1,070  children — viz., 
350  boys,  350  girls,  and  370  infants.  A  care- 
taker's house  is  included,  and  also  a  manual 
instruction  centre  which  will  serve  the  require- 
ments of  a  number  of  schools  in  the  district. 
The  committee  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr. 
John  AVebb,  amounting  to  £18,799,  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings. 

Deptford,  S.E. — Carrington  House,  on  the 
Mill-lane  area,  Deptford,  was  opened  by  the 
Coun'ess  Carrington  on  Saturday  afternoon.  It 
replaces  some  slum  property  acquired  by  the 
London  County  Council,  and  is  six  stories  in 
height,  with  red  brick  with  Portland  stone 
dressings.  It  contains  814  cubicles,  with  accom- 
modation for  302  lodgers  and  12  porters.  Ad- 
joining are  Sylva  Cottages,  also  built  for  the 
London  County  Council,  and  housing  144  persons. 
The  scheme  fc-r  the  improvement  of  the  Mi  I-lane 
area  was  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Blaxland,  the 
Council's  solicitor,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  was  carried  out  by  the  Council's  valuer, 
Mr.  Andrew  Young.  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  the  Council's  superintending  archi- 
tect, prepared  the  whole  of  the  plans  of  C'jrring-  S 
ton  House  and  of  Sylva  Cottages,  and  the  build- 
ings have  been  erected  under  his  supervision. 
The  principal  part  of  the  furniture  has  also  been 
designed  under  his  direction.  Throughout  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  of  Carrington  Houss  the 
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Council  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  late  Lord  Rowton.  The  works 
in  connection  with  the  widening  of  Mill- lane 
were  carried  out,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Alexander  ]5inme,  at  that  time  the  Council's 
engineer,  hy  the  then  manager  of  works,  Mr.  W. 
Adams.  The  lodging-house  has  been  erected  hy 
the  Council's  present  manager  of  works,  Mr.  (i. 
\\  .  Humphreys,  and  the  contract  for  building 
Sylva  Cottages  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  L.  HoUoway, 
at  £4,7G7.  The  gross  outlay  on  the  clearance  has 
been  £22,806,  and  the  net  cost  to  the  ratepayers 
will  be  £S,t)31.  The  electrical  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  Fitz- 
maurice,  C.M.G.,  the  Council's  engineer. 

Fishponds,  Bkistoi,. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  wing  of  the  Diocesan  Training 
College,  Fishponds,  was  laid  on  Thursday  in  last 
week  by  the  Bii-hop  of  Bristol.  The  anne.xe  will 
form  a  south  wing  to  the  college,  with  a  length 
of  125ft.,  and  a  width  of  45ft.,  connected  with 
the  main  building  by  a  covered  cloister  52ft. 
long.  It  will  consist  of  two  lecture  rooms,  37ft. 
by  27ft.,  two  sitting-rooms,  and  dormitories  to 
accommodate  twenty-six  students,  and  two 
governesses'  rooms.  The  design  throughout  will 
be  in  strict  keeping  with  the  Gothic  style  carried 
out  in  the  already  existing  college  buildings, 
which  were  erected  in  1854  at  a  cost  of  £12,000. 
The_  estimated  cost  of  the  wing  is  £4,340,  ex- 
clusive of  furnishing.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  C;  A.  Hayes,  building  contractor, 
Thomas-street,  Bristol,  from  designs  supplied  by 
Mr.  W.  V.  Gough,  architect,  also  of  Bristol. 

GuE.iT  YAu^[orTII. — On  Wednesday  week  the 
new  chimney  of  Yarmouth  Corporation  electric 
works  had  a  christening  ceremony.  The  mayor 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the  corporation 
assembled  at  the  chimney,  and  were  entertained 
to  champagne  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Wright.  The  municipal  visitors  were  hoisted 
by  a  lift  which  has  been  used  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  chimney  to  the  top.  The  chimney 
was  erected  under  contract  with  the  corporation, 
from  plans  prepared  by  the  borough  surveyor. 
The  foundations  were  taken  down  7ft.  below  the 
ground.  There  a  bed  of  concrete,  40ft.  square 
and  6ft.  in  depth,  was  put  in  at  one  time  by 
relays  of  men  following  each  other,  which  in- 
volved handling  500  tons  of  material,  being  com- 
pleted in  forty-eight  hours.  The  chimney  is 
175ft.  in  height,  and  its  weight  above  ground 
2,400  tons.  The  internal  size  at  the  apex  is  9Ht. 
square,  and  at  the  base  23ft.  Its  duty  will 
ultimately  be  to  provide  draught  for  boilers  of 
3,000H.B.  The  destructor  chimney  at  Yar- 
mouth, it  may  be  mentioned  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  is  200ft.  in  height,  but  has  an 
internal  diameter  at  its  summit  of  over  6ft.  The 
new  shaft  is  built  square,  of  red  brick,  and  from 
6ft.  in  thickness  at  the  base  the  sides  taper  off. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  borough  surveyor,  and  the  assistant 
on  his  staff  responsible  for  "the  construction  was 
Mr.  Leeper. 

IrswicH.  —  The  new  electricity  generating 
station  in  Constantine-road,  Ipswich,  was  form- 
ally opened  by  the  mayoress  on  Saturday,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  tramways,  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  corporation  from  a  private  com- 
pany, converted  from  horse  to  electric  traction, 
and  greatly  extended,  were  inaugurated.  The 
urgently-needed  street  improvement-',  carried  out 
simultaneously  with  these  works,  have  cost  the 
borough  £S0,000.  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Peach, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London,  was  the  architect,  and 
the  consulting  electrical  engineer  has  been  Dr. 
Alexander  W.  B.  Kennedy.  The  contractors  for 
the  tramways  and  equipment  were  the  British 
Westinghouse  Company  and  Jlessrs.  Dick,  Kerr, 
and  ('o.,  the  latter  being  represented  by  Mr. 
Macintosh  as  resident  engineer.  The  generating 
station,  workrhop,  car-shed,  and  offices  have  been 
bmlt  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Kenney,  of  Ipswich,  the 
amount  of  his  contract  being  £26,948  for  the 
generating  station  and  offices,  and  £6,701  for 
car-shed.  The  buildings  include  an  emnne- 
room,  with  a  lOft.  basement.  Attached  to  H  are 
battery-room,  boiler-house,  workshop,  economiser 
building,  and  car-shed.  The  offices  are  on  the 
ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  switcli- 
board  gallery,  engineering  chirge  office,  work- 
shop, motor -room,  drawing  -  offioe,  &c.  Mr. 
Cecil  C.  King  was  the  resident  architect,  and 
Mr.  James  "i  arrow  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation.  The  refuse  de- 
structor, which  is  also  locate  1  on  the  site,  cost 
£3,695.     The  other  e-xpenses,  including  half  the 


cost  of  the  chimney  shaft,  brought  the  total  to 
£12,000.  The  destructor  has  been  put  in,  and 
the  destructor  buildings  and  the  shaft  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Shillitoe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
whose  contract  price  was  £5,500.  The  shaft  at 
the  bottom  outside  is  21ft.  6in.  across,  and  the 
walls  are  3ft.  thick.  It  is  178Trft.  high,  and  is 
rift,  square  inside  at  the  top.  Th  destructor 
buildings  are  of  brick  and  corrugated  iron. 

Lkhii.s. — The  new  dispensary  in  Xorth-street 
is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  only  the  fittings 
requiring  now  to  be  fi.xed.  "The  architects  are 
Jlessrs.  Bedford  and  Kitson,  of  Leeds.  The 
plainness  of  the  building's  exterior  has  been  re- 
lieved by  a  cartouche  consisting  of  two  figures  of 
cherubs,  placed  over  the  priucipal  entrance  in 
North-street,  and  a  seated  figure  representing 
Charity  over  the  doorway  leading  to  the  out- 
patients' department  in  Hartley  Hill.  These 
figures  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Fthr. 
The  site,  which  covers  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  and  the 
building  will  cost  another  £18,000.  Small 
Accrington  brick  has  been  used  in  the  facings, 
with  dressings  of  Portland  stone.  The  residential 
part  faces  North-street,  and  occupies  the  first  and 
second  floors,  with  kitchens  and  servants'  rooms 
above,  while  the  ground-floor  of  the  North-street 
front  is  occupied  by  the  board-room,  secretary's 
ottice,  Arc.  Behind  this  is  an  out-patients'  wait- 
ing-hall, 90ft.  by  30ft.  On  either  side  of  this  are 
the  surgical,  medical,  and  ophthalmic  consulting 
and  examination  rooms.  Provision  has  been 
made  or.  the  floor  above  for  the  chemical  labora- 
tory and  for  a  dental  department. 

London  County  Cou.vcil. — At  the  weekly 
meeting  of  this  body  on  Tuesday,  a  discussion 
arose  on  a  recommendation  of  the  Highways 
Committee  that  the  erection  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  car-fheds  for  the  New-cross  and  Greenwich 
trams  should  be  executed  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor. 
The  architect's  estimate  of  the  cost,  including 
£3,500  for  clerk  of  works  salary  and  architectural 
and  other  expenses,  was  £84,030.  The  recom- 
mendation was  eventually  adopted,  a  motion  in 
favour  of  advertising  for  tenders  being  defeated. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working:  Classes  Committee  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Kirk  and  Randall,  of  Woolwich,  for  £17,884  was 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  Yalette-buildings, 
Jerusalem-square,  Hackney.  These  buildings  are 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  of  the 
working  classes  displaced  by  the  Mare-street, 
Hackney,  improvement.  The  architect's  estimate 
for  this  work  was  £18,978.  The  building  will 
consist  of  one  block  of  five-story  dwellings,  and 
will  provide  accommodation  for  416  persons,  in 
39  tenements  of  two  rooms,  34  tenements  of  three 
rooms,  and  seven  tenements  of  four  rooms. 

Newca.stle-on-Tyne. — A  report  on  the  pro- 
posed extensions  (with  nurses'  home)  at  the  City 
Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  Walker  Gate, 
has  been  issued  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Holford,  city 
property  surveyor,  to  members  of  the  New- 
castle City  Council.  The  accommodation  required, 
and  for  which  plans  have  been  prepared,  includes 
two  new  pavilions,  containing  two  wards,  with 
ten  beds  in  each,  six  private  wards  of  one  bed 
each,  also  additions  to  the  present  isolation  block, 
with  two  new  double-bedded  ward",  and  the  two 
present  nurses'  duty  rooms  are  to  be  converted  into 
wards.  It  is  further  proposed  to  convert  present 
nurses'  duty  rooms  in  four  pavilions  into  wards 
of  one  bed  each.  The  total  additional  number  of 
beds  in  the  pavilions,  isolation  block,  receiving 
rooms,  itc,  will  be  74.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
erect  a  nurses'  home  to  the  north  of  the  hospital. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
jected works  is  £53,528.  AVith  regard  to  the 
smallpox  hospital  on  the  Town  Moor,  the  addi- 
tions and  alterations  to  the  old  building  are 
practically  completed.  The  cost  of  the  work  has 
been  £3,846  13s.  2d. 

RoTUEiiHAM. — The  new  Wesleyan  church  in 
Talbot-lane  was  recently  opened.  It  replaces  a 
chapel,  Classic  in  character,  destroyed  by  fire  on 
November  15,  1901.  The  style  of  the  new  church 
is  Decorated  tiothic,  and  the  tower  and  spire  rise 
to  a  height  of  130ft.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
tower  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  church 
itself  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel, 
and  will  accommodate  860  worshippers,  500  being 
on  the  ground  floor  and  360  in  the  gallery,  which 
runs  round  three  sides  of  the  building.  There 
are  vestries  for  the  minister  and  the  choir  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  a  chamber  is  provided  for  the 
organ.      Full   advantage   has  been  taken  of  the 


sloping  nature  of  the  ground,  and  a  church  par- 
lour, 30ft.  by  22ft.,  has  been  arranged  below  the 
chancel,  and  on  this  level  also  are  the  kitchen, 
two  classrooms,  and  a  storeroom.  The  tracery 
windows  throughout  are  filled  with  tinted  leaded 
lights,  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  of 
Smethwick,  Birmingham,  and  the  three  chancel 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  S. 
Evans,  of  Birmingham.  The  heating  is  by  low- 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  supplied  by  Wright 
Bros.,  Sheflield.  The  whole  building  is  faced 
with  stone.  The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Robert  Snell,  of  Jlasbro',  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  supervision  of  ilessrs.  W.  J. 
Jlorley,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Son,  architects,  Bra-l- 
ford,  the  whole  cost  being  £10,000,  exclusive  of 
organ. 

SouTnAiu'TON. — The  Bishop  of  AYinchester  has 
consecrated  the  new  church  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Lodge-road.  The  church,  which  is  of  dressed 
stone,  and  replaces  an  iron  building,  is  of  Gothic 
design,  and  has  been  erected  at  a  total  cost,  in- 
cluding fittings,  furnishing  fees,  fencing,  and  all 
expenses,  of  £7,100.  The  seating  of  oak  pews 
provides  accommodation  for  624  persons,  and  150 
chairs  can  be  utilised  as  occasion  requires.  Messrs. 
Mitchell,  Son,  and  Gutteridge,  of  Southampton, 
were  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Jenkins  and 
Sons,  of  the  same  town,  the  builders. 

Stockwull,  S.E. — The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
laid,  on  Tuesday,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
first  of  a  number  of  residential  clubs  for  young 
business  men  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  in 
different  parts  of  London  under  the  name  of 
"  Ingram  Houses."  The  building  is  to  be  at- 
Stockwell,  where  a  site  has  been  acijuired  at  a 
cost  of  £10,826.  The  Stockwell-road  hou.se  will 
include  four  floors  of  bedrojms,  a  suite  of  club- 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  large  basement 
containing  other  club-rooms,  6S  well  as  the 
service  of  the  building.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  208  residents,  each  of  whom  will  have 
a  separate  room,  not  less  than  7ft.  by  lOtt .,  and 
the  use  of  the  club-rooms  in  common.  The  rent, 
which  will  also  include  service,  will  range  from 
7s.  to  12s.  a  week  per  bedroom.  The  club-rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  include  a  dining-hall,  a 
smoking-room,  a  library,  and  a  billiard-room  for 
three  tables.  There  are  to  be,  in  addition,  in  the 
basement  a  lecture-hall,  to  be  fitted  as  a  gym- 
nasium, and  a  second  billiard-room,  also  contain- 
ing three  tables.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
budding,  including  furnishing,  is  £36,000,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  May, 
1905.  Jlr.  .\rthur  T.  Bolton,  of  Victoria 
JIansions,  Westminster,  ar.hitect  to  the  company, 
has  dt signed  the  house,  and  the  contractors  are- 
Jlessrs.  Rudd  and  Son,  of  Grantham. 

SiiKEWsBUUY. — The  headquarters  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Constabulary  have  now  been  removed  from 
ihe  Square  to  new  buildings  on  Swan-hill,  also 
in  .Shrewsbury.  Built  of  Ruabon  bricks,  with 
Grinshill  stone  dressings,  the  premises  are  fitted 
with  wrought-iron  window  frames.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  an  occasional  court  and  the 
orderly  clerk's  room,  with  observation  windows 
into  the  main  hall.  (In  the  other  side  of  the  hall 
is  a  charge  and  parade  room,  and  beyond  this  a 
corridor  leading  to  the  ce'ls,  which  are  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks.  The  staircase,  with  sub- 
stantial oik  railings,  leads  to  the  chief  constable's 
oflice,  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk,  and  the  pay 
clerk's  office,  stationery  storeroom,  and  to  a 
constables'  room.  At  the  rear  is  a  superintend- 
ent's bouse.  In  the  parade  yard  at  the  back  are 
a  motor  and  cycle  house  and  stabling.  Fira 
hydrants  hs  ve  been  placed  in  different  parts,  while 
the  artificial  lighting  is  supplied  by  electricity. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Jlr.  T.  Pace,' 
Shrewsbury,  to  the  plans  of  the  county  surveyor, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Daviii,  M.I.C.E.  The  expenditure- 
has  been  £6,000. 

ToYNToN. — The  church  of  Toynton  All  Saints, 
in  the  deanery  of  Bolingbroke,  Lines,  which  is 
now  under  repair  and  restoration,  h.as  been  found 
to  contain  a  Late  1 3th-century  arcade  in  the  south 
wall  and  a  Normm  arcade  in  the  north  wall. 
Thfse  were  not  discovered  till  the  plaster  was 
removed.  The  north  arcade,  which  is  much 
damaged  by  fire,  is  in  a  weak  state,  and  needs 
underpinning;  but  the  bishop,  the  rural  dean, 
and  the  rector  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  that  the  arcades  should  be  built  up 
again  for  lack  of  funds.  To  display  them  will 
add  £250  to  the  cost  of  restoration.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Harold  Bailey,  of  Newark-on-Trent. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  south  arcade  consists  of 
four    bays.    There    are    two  limestone   pillara, 
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octagonal  in  shape,  but  standing  on  square  bases. 
Three  of  Die  arches  are  perfect,  but  one  has  at 
some  time  been  out  away  to  make  room  for  a 
■window  to  give  light  to  the  west  gallery.  The 
Norman  arcade  has  five  bays  of  about  9h.  each. 
The  pillars  are  round,  with  carved  capitals.  The 
two  arches  which  have  so  far  been  cleared  show 
traces  of  the  Norman  custom  of  coating  sandstone 
with  plaster  and  then  painting  the  plaster.  When 
the  arches  were  built  up  in  the  14'h  or  15th 
century  the  brickwork  was  plastered  and  the 
plaster  adorned  with  ornamental  lettering. 

Wakki'Ield  Catiiedkal. — A  meeting  of  the 
Joint  committees  of  the  Walsham  How  llemori^l 
Fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Wakefield 
Cathedral  was  recently  held  at  Wakefield.  The 
Bishop  of  Wakefield  presided.  Sub-committees 
were  appointed  to  deal  with  the  heating  and 
lighting  of  the  edifice,  and  the  engineer  gave 
particulars  of  the  scheme  and  exhibited  plans. 
Drawings  of  the  base  of  the  tomb  were  shown  to 
the  meeting,  and  were  referred  to  the  sub-com- 
mittees for  consideration.  The  bishop  and  the 
archdeacon  reported  as  to  the  altar-screen,  and 
stated  that  Colonel  Clapham,  of  Manchester,  had 
consented  to  provide  new  wings  to  the  reredos. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  gave  his  report,  which 
showed  that  the  work  of  the  extensions  was 
progressing  Tery  satisfactorily. 


CHIPS. 

Dr.  Tristram,  K.C.,  the  Chancellor  for  the  diocese 
of  London,  has  granted  a  faculty  to  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  of  St.  Columba'e,  Haggerston,  first 
for  making  a  new  and  more  convenient  entrance 
to  the  parish  church,  and,  secondly,  for  erecting  a 
mortuary  chapel  in  a  cloister  to  be  constructed  by 
the  side  of  the  church. 

Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade  King,  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspector,  has  held  an  inquiry  at 
Bedruth,  respecting  the  application  of  the  urban 
district  council  to  borrow  £6,750  for  work  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  including  works  to 
be  erected  beyond  the  limits  of  the  districts— viz  , 
in  the  parish  of  lUogan  and  land  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Redruth  Rural  Council.  The  scheme 
includes  the  conveyance  of  drainage  through  pipes 
from  Redruth's  present  outfall  to  Portreath,  and  the 
carrying  it  out  to  sea  by  tunnelling  through  the  cliff. 

The  fish  market  at  Aberdeen,  the  largest  in 
.Scotland,  has  been  further  extended  by  the  addition 
of  a  covered  floor  space  600ft.  in  length  and  50tt. 
in  width,  and  a  10ft.  wide  wharf  along  its  entire 
length.  The  old  platform  showed  a  depth  of  only 
8ft.  at  low  water,  but  the  new  wharf  indicates  loft. 
at  ebb  tide.  The  total  cost  of  the  wharf  and  works 
is  about  £15,000. 

Tlie  Local  Government  Board  have  intimated 
their  willingness  to  consent  to  the  application  for 
£13,000  to  be  borrowel  from  the  Board  of  Works 
by  the  Strabane  Urban  District  Council  for  the 
erection  of  new  gasworks,  Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  of 
Westminster,  is  the  engineer. 

The  Corporation  of  Wolverhampton  have  issued 
notice  of  their  intention  in  the  ensuing  session  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  enable  them  to 
do  a  variety  of  tMngs.  They  intend  to  ask  for 
powers  to  construct  tramways  into  Heath  Town  and 
Wednesfield;  reconstruct,  widen,  and  improve  a 
bridge  over  the  canal  at  Wednesfield ;  erect  new 
bmldings,  supply  electricity,  and  deal  with  markets, 
streets,  sewers,  drains,  sanitary  provisions,  common 
lodging-houses,  and  the  borrowing  of  money. 

A  memorial  window  of  stained  glass,  executed  by 
Mr.  S.  Caldwell,  of  Canterbury,  has  been  placed  in 
the  chapel  of  Walsingham  Workhouse.  It  is  placed 
in  the  east  end  of  the  chapel.  The  centre  light 
represents  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  whUst  on 
either  side  the  subjects  are  Christ  blessing  little 
children,  and  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  Mary. 

The  Preston  Town  Council  have  decided  to  pro- 
mote a  Bill  in  Parliament  to  enable  the  Corporation 
to  undertake  extensions  of  the  existing  waterworks, 
rorl^  nnn"*  estimated  will  cost  between  £150,000  and 
£200,000,  and  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
town  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

A  Hammersmith  bootmaker,  who  claimed  £1,654 
from  the  London  United  Tramways  Company  for 
damage  suflfered  by  him  in  his  business  through  the 
forcible  acquisition  of  the  forecourt  of  his  shop,  has 
been  awarded  f557  in  the  Sheriff's  Court. 

The  partnership  hitherto  existing  between  H. 
hpurrell  an.  W.  H.  Murray,  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, Eastbourne,  under  the  style  of  Spurrell  and 
Murray,  has  been  dissolved. 

rntn^n'  ^^\^^?r  ''''™''"'=«d  into  the  Legislative 
Il?het„nn   f   '^'f^'^^y   ««    I-^ia    by    Sir^  Denzil 

nowlrfor  tb^"  P^P""**."'  g'^'^g  Government 
powers  for  the  preservation  of  privately -owned 
ancient  monuments. 


LEOAI.  INTELI.IQENOB. 

In  ee  Liohtbouxd,  Eigby,  and  Co.— At  the 
Liverpool  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Friday,  Charles 
Latham  and  Ralph  Norbury,  who  had  traded  as 
timber  merchants,  under  the  style  of  Lightbouad, 
Rigby,  and  Co.,  appeared  for  public  eximination. 
The  joint  statem3nt  of  affaire  shows  liabilities  ex- 
pected to  rank  of  £78,761,  and  assets  of  £80,143, 
giving  an  apparent  surplus.  The  bulk  of  the  assets, 
however,  are  locked  up  in  a  budding  scheme  at  Oak- 
hill  Park,  the  realisation  of  whicli  has  yet  to  be 
undertaken.  Replying  to  the  Official  Rec  iver, 
Mr.  Latham  related  the  history  of  his  firm.  It 
began  in  1SS8,  to  some  extent  on  borrowed  capital. 
In  March,  1893,  a  statement  prepared  showed  the 
profits  for  the  five  years  had  been  £4,338.  lu  June, 
1900,  another  statement  showed  that  for  those  seven 
years  the  profits  were  £16,174  ;  but  the  joint  draw- 
ings of  the  partners  in  that  period  were  more  than 
double.  The  bankrupt  admitted  having  lived  be- 
yond his  means.  The  position  of  the  firm  was 
largely  ascribed  to  the  building  scheme.  Accom- 
modation bill  transactions  were  admitted  to  have 
extended  over  three  or  four  years.  An  adjournment 
to  December  3  was  taken. 

In  ee  W.  H.  Wateeilan,  Aechitect.  —  The 
receiving  order  in  this  case  was  made  upon  a 
creditor's  petition,  the  debtor,  William  Henry 
Waterman,  being  described  as  of  7,  Cullum-street, 
E.C.  The  statutory  meeting  was  held  last  week 
before  Mr.  Walter  Boyle,  Assistant  Receiver.  It 
appeared  from  the  debtor's  statements  that  he  had 
previously  failed  in  1894,  but  the  receiving  order 
was  rescinded  on  the  payment  of  a  composition. 
Shortly  after  the  failure  he  started  business  as  an 
architect,  at  7,  Cullum-street,  with  a  borrowed 
capital  of  £"250,  which  he  had  since  repaid.  For 
some  time  he  carried  on  the  business  in  partnership 
with  another  person,  but  a  dissolution  was  arrived 
at  in  1899.  About  a  year  later  another  person,  who 
introduced  a  capital  of  £1,500,  joined  the  debtor  in 
partnership,  and  they  had  since  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness. The  debtor  attributed  his  failure  to  costs  of 
litigation,  to  bad  debts,  and  to  other  causes.  He 
stated  that  his  insolvency  was  also  partly  due  to 
loss  on  the  sale  of  horses,  which  he  had  bought  and 
sold  more  for  a  hobby  than  for  a  business.  The 
chairman  reported  that  a  rough  statement  of  affairs 
had  been  lodged  showing  liabilities  £4,689  5s.  5i., 
of  which  £3,049  153.  51.  was  unsecured;  and  assets 
valued  at  £1,392.  Mr.  W.  Morley  attended  the 
meeting  on  the  debtor's  behalf,  but  submitted  no 
proposal.  A  resolution  for  bankruptcy  was  accord- 
ingly passed,  and  an  accountant  was  nominated  as 
the  trustee  to  wind  up  the  estate.  The  public 
examination  is  fixed  for  December  15. 

A  MlLLBANK  AEBITEiTION  :    REINSTATEMENT  A3 

A  Basis  of  Compensation. — Mr.  John  Troutbeck, 
High  Bailiff  for  Westminster,  and  a  special  jury, 
heard,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Monday,  the  case 
in  which  Messrs.  Vacher  and  Sons,  Parliamentary 
printers,  of  Great  Saiith-street,  Westminster, 
claimed  from  the  London  County  Council  £25,600 
as  compensation  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
their  leasehold  interest  in  the  premises,  20  and  22, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster,  required  by  the 
Council  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  that 
thoroughfare.  The  claimants'  case  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  reinstatement,  they  having  erected 
large  premises  in  Great  Smith-street  at  a  cost  of 
£27,000,  incurring  an  extra  rental,  over  and  above 
the  £500  paid  for  the  old  premises,  of  £1,619  per 
annum.  On  this  sum  they  claimed  ten  years'  pur- 
chase, and  the  other  items  included  :  Value  of 
machinery,  £3,849  ;  two  years'  net  profits,  £4,700  ; 
and  removal  of  stock,  .£500.  Expert  evidence  in 
support  of  these  figures  was  given  by  Mr.  Tewson, 
Mr.  Trollope,  and  Mr.  John  Eason.  Sir  E  Iward 
Clarke  described  the  claim  as  an  extravagant  one, 
and  said  the  County  Council  refused  to  recognise  it 
on  the  basis  of  reinstatement.  For  the  County 
Council,  Mr.  Samuel  Walker  stated  that  the  utmost 
the  claimants  were  entitled  to  was  £4,364.  He  could 
have  housed  them  in  a  nearer  and  more  suitable 
building  for  £5,000.  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  another 
surveyor,  said  he  thought  £4,048  would  amply  com- 
pensate the  claimants.  The  High  Bailiff  said  that 
unless  the  jury  thought  the  ordinary  mode  of  com- 
pensation would  do  the  claimants  an  in j  ustice,  they 
ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  adopt  the  basis  of  re- 
instatement. It  was  a  very  serious  and  important 
case,  as  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  reinstate- 
ment might  create  a  prohibitive  cost  of  carrying 
out  public  improvements.  The  jury  awarded  the 
claimants  £8,413. 

Claim  by  an  Aechitect.— At  the  Bingor 
County-court  last  week,  before  Sir  Horatio  Lloyd, 
Mr.  R  G.  Thomas,  architect  and  surveyor,  Menai 
Bridge,  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  J.  Harold 
Hope,  of  Penmon  Park  (Quarries,  Anglesey,  to 
recover  £34  133.  for  professional  services  rendered  in 
viewing  land  at  the  quarries,  preparing  plans  and 
tracings  of  a  house  and  office  at  Penmon,  examining 
plans  and  quantities,  and  assisting  the  quarry 
manager  in  pricing  for  a  contract  for  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Llandudno,  and  the  same  with  the  sea  wall 
and  promenade  at  Feumaenmawr.     Mr.   Ellis  J. 


Griffith,  M.P.,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
J.  Bryn  Roberts,  M.P.,  being  for  the  defendant. 
The  case  had  been  transferred  from  the  High  Court. 
The  defendant  had  paid  £1.')  into  court,  contending 
that  that  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  work  done. 
After  hearing  the  evidence,  his  Honour  gave 
judgmeut  for  plaintiff  for  20  guineas  and  costs. 

In  ee  G.  R.  H.  Wales. — An  adjourned  sitting 
has  been  held  for  the  public  examiuation  of  G.  R.  H. 
Wales,  builder,  of  Cassland-road,  Sjuth  Hackney, 
N.E.  The  statement  of  affairs  showed  gross  liabili- 
ties amounting  to  £33,762  53.  lid.,  ranking  liabilities 
£0,372  Ss.,  and  an  estimatel  surplus  of  assets.  The 
debtor  had  been  engaged  in  building  operations  at 
Acton,  Hackney,  Harlesden,  Chiswick,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  and  Willesden,  and  attributed  his  bankruptcy 
to  pressure  by  creditors  and  inability  to  realise 
certain  property  at  Acton.  The  examination  was 
concluded. 

In  be  H.  J.  Cave. —  A  sitting  was  held 
last  week  for  the  public  examination  of  Mr. 
Harry  Jarvis  Cave,  builder,  of  Lxuderdale  Man- 
sions, Lauderdale-roid,  Maida  Vale,  W.  The  gross 
liabilities  were  returned  at  £126,831  153.  lOd.,  of 
which  £8,684  15s.  liJ.  was  unsecured,  and  the 
assets  were  estimated  by  the  debtor  to  produce 
£34,760  lOs.,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  an  esti- 
mated surplus  expected  to  be  realised  from  securities 
held  by  creditors  treated  as  fully  secured.  It 
appeared  from  the  debtor's  statement  that  he  began 
business  as  a  speculative  builder  ten  years  ago, 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  had 
very  little  capital.  He  had  since  been  engaged  in 
the  erectiou  of  buildings  at  Clapham,  Willesden - 
lane,  Haverstock  Hill,  and  Maida  Vale.  His  failure 
was  partly  due  to  his  inability  to  let  many  of  the 
flats  which  he  built  in  Lauderdale-road,  Maida 
Vale ;  also  to  the  payment  of  heavy  interest,  and 
inability  to  obtain  adequate  loans  on  permanent 
mortgages  of  his  properties.  His  statement  of  affairs 
showed  an  estimated  surplus  of  £26,000,  but  he  did 
not  think  so  large  a  surplus  would  be  realised. 
During  the  past  three  years  his  expenditure  had 
amounted  to  £9,471  18s.  2d.  The  examination  was 
concluded. 

In  ee  John  Nelson,  of  Yoek.— John  Nelson, 
of  York,  who  formerly  carried  on  business  on  a 
large  scale  as  a  contractor  and  brickmaker  in  that 
city,  recently  applied  to  Judge  Templer,  sitting  at 
the  York  County- court,  for  discharge  from  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Official  Receiver  reported  that  the 
receiving  order  was  made  in  December,  1901. 
Bankrupt's  estimate  of  liabilities  to  rank  for 
dividend  was  £10,123,  but  the  proofs  actually  ad- 
mitted amounted  to  £12,619.  The  unassigned  assets 
were  estimated  to  produce  £13,935,  but  had  only 
realised  £2,614,  this  difference  being  accounted  for 
mainly  by  the  forfeiture  to  theNorth-Eistern  Rail- 
way Company  of  the  retention  money  due  under 
the  contract,  the  price  of  work  done,  and  the  plant 
on  the  works,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  bankrupt.  A  first  and 
final  dividend  of  3s.  in  the  pound  was  paid  on 
proofs  for  £12,619.  The  cause  of  bankruptcy  was 
the  disastrous  result  of  the  contract  entered  into  by 
the  debtor  with  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  making  and  deviation  of  a  railway  at 
Dunston,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  £32,000. 
Soon  after  the  work  was  begun  it  was  found,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  solid  foundation.  All  the  debtor's  capital 
seemed  to  have  been  expended  in  the  work,  as  well 
as  £18,000  received  on  account  from  the  company. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  person  who  took  the  jo"^, 
immediately  following  Mr.  Nelson,  died  as  a  result 
of  it,  and  the  thing  is  still  unfinished.  The  dis- 
charge was  granted,  subject  to  suspension  for  two 
years. 

A  Leith  Aebiteation. — Mr.  Charles  J.  Guthrie, 
K.C.,  as  the  oversman  in  the  reference  between  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  John  M'Farlane,  of  Bender- 
mere,  and  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  as  to 
the  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Farlane 
in  Leith  Walk,  has  now  issued  his  proposed  findiugs. 
The  company  took  the  ground  for  the  purposes  of 
their  new  railway.  Having  inspected  the  ground 
acquired  and  taken  evidence  of  the  averments  of 
paities  and  heard  them  thereon,  the  oversman  finds 
that  the  value  of  the  subjects  to  the  claimants  as  at 
the  date  of  the  company's  notice  to  treat  was 
£4,531,  and  that  the  claimants  are  entitled  to  this 
sum,  with  10  per  cent,  added,  making  £4,984  2s., 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  from  May  15,  1903.  At 
the  hearing  the  claimants  claimed  an  award  of 
£6,500,  while  the  company  maintained  that  the 
award  should  be  about  £4,000,  exclusive  of  the  usuil 
10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchase.  Mr.  Jameson, 
K.C.,  was  nominated  as  arbiter  by  the  claimants, 
while  the  company  nominated  Mr.  James  Watt,  W.  S . 


The  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  give  notice 
that  they  will,  upon  application,  register  the  names 
of  apprentices  free  of  cost.  Apprentices  who  pass 
the  final  examination  are  eligil'le  to  receive  the 
Certificate  of  Registration  under  the  National 
Registration  of  Plumbers. 
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liEVWOOD    FREE   LIIittAKV. 

Tnis  design,  by  JNIessrs.  North  and  Robin,  of 
203,  Strand,  London,  was  placed  first  in  the 
recent  open  competition,  Mr.  l)uncan  (o£  Messrs. 
Butterworth  and  Duncan)  being  the  assessor.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  main  front  be  executed  in 
stone  and  the  flanks  in  stone  and  brick,  the  roofs 
being  covered  with  green  AVestmoreland  slates. 

DISTllICT    OFFICES,    HAMILTOX. 

This  illustration  shows  the  committee- room 
included  in  the  suite  of  offices  for  the  Jliddle 
Ward  District  of  the  Count}'  of  Lanark,  the 
staircase  and  central  hall  of  which  were  pub- 
lished on  Sept.  '25  last.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Alex. 
•CuUen,  Brandon  Chambers,  Hamilton. 

X.ITIOXAL    nItONZE    MEDAL    UESIGX    FOR    BOOK 
ILLISTRATIOX. 

This  composition  is  simply  a  decorative  treat- 
ment of  landscape  combined  with  an  architectural 
ideal  in  strong  line  work,  drawn  with  a  view  to 
leprodaction  and  reduced  scale.  Otherwise  it 
explains  iteelf.  The  author  is  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Clarke,  of  Scarborough,  who  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  this  year,  the  judges  remarking 
upon  his  ''  vivid  impressions  from  nature,  which 
are  united  with  a  bold  and  effective  convention 
which  make  his  work  highly  decorative.'' 

-       CH.iPEL    AXD    SCHOOLS,    JARVIS    IIROOK,    SFSSFX. 

This  building  is  proposed  to  be  built  of  stone 
from  the  local  quarries,  with  oak  half-timbeiing, 
roof  covered  with  tiles,  and  tower  roof  with  oak 
shingles.  The  accommodation  of  the  church  on 
the  ground  floor  is  for  266,  and  for  55  in  the  small 
galleiy  at  north  end.  The  school  comprises  large 
hall  and  classrooms,  with  kitchen,  ttc,  and,  in 
addition,  are  planned  as  schocls  for  Sunday,  and 
lecture-hall  and  rerreation  rooms  on  work-days. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £3,500.  The  promoters  of 
the  scheme  are  desirous  that  the  building  should 
■express  what  it  is  intended  for — viz.,  a  cuuntry 
•church  and  sihool.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Vi'm. 
C.  F.  Gillam,  M.S.A.,  of  Brighton. 

.    BANK  OF    XEW    SOVTH    WALES,    INVERCAUOII.L, 
NEW    ZEALAND. 

The  bank  premises  on  the  ground  floor  com- 
prise a  banking  chamber,  25ft.  high,  manager's 
Toom,  strong  room  ;  telephone,  typewriting,  and 
stationery  rooms,  and  a  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room for  a  resident  clerk.  The  remainder  of  the 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  shop  w.th  oflice 
attached,  and  separate  ranges  of  latrines  for  the 
use  of  the  bank  staff  and  the  offices  are  placed  in 
the  corner  of  the  site.  Ua  the  upper  floors,  which 
are  approached  by  wide  staircases  from  both 
etreets,  are  26  suites  of  offices  for  letting,  with 
eeveu  strong  rooms,  lavatories,   ic.     Internally 


the  walls  are  all  plastered,  and  have  dadoes  of 
native  red  pine  with  machine-carved  mouldings. 
The  ceilings  are  of  stamped  steel,  those  in  the 
principal  rooms  of  elaborate  design.  That  of 
banking-chamber  is  deeply  coved  and  richly 
ornamented.  Native  figured  red  pine  is  used  tor 
the  banking  chamber  fittings  enriched  with 
carving  and  dull  polished.  Externally  the  walls, 
which  are  of  brick,  are  finished  with  cement 
plas'er,  except  the  plinth,  which  is  of  local  ocean 
beach  granite.  The  steps  are  of  white  Sicilian 
marble,  and  the  porches  are  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  cost  complete  is  about  £7,000.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Brodrick  is  the  architect. 

SEACIIOFT    GOLF    LINKS    HOTEL. 

The  Seacroft  (iolf  Links  Hotel  is  proposed 
to  be  a  red  brick  building  up  to  the  first- 
floor  level,  above  which  it  will  be  roughcast,  and 
with  a  "  modelled  "  wood  cornice,  which  will  be 
painted  white,  the  roof  being  covered  with  hand- 
made strawberry -coloured  tilts.  The  accommo- 
dation provides  not  only  the  ordinary  hotel 
accommodation,  but  also  a  small  golf  club,  with 
the  necessary  dressing  -  rooms,  kc.  Messrs. 
Brewill  and  Baily,  FF.R.I.B.A.,  Nottingham, 
are  the  architects. 

GROVP    OF    .lACOBEAN    FURNITURE. 

Good  old  solid  furniture  ot  this  type  is  always 
interesting,  although  in  such  traditional  cabinet- 
work the  ever-varying  details  of  its  design  do 
not  appear  at  once  so  evident  as  they  often  really 
are,  and  thui  the  casual  observer  of  such  things 
is  under  the  impression  that  he  has  seen  all  that 
he  need  know  about  them.  Neither  of  the  pieces 
sketched  to-day  show  any  leading  variation  of 
form  from  the  usual  type  to  which  they  belong, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  each  displays  those 
minor  differences  which  are  characteristic  of  work 
done  individuall}-  by  craftsmen  who  worked  with 
personal  interests  in  what  they  were  producing, 
and  not  with  unvarying  imitacion  of  some  set 
pattern  at  so  much  per  thousand,  as  men  labour 
now. 

FIXE    ANTIQUE    SOLID    OAK    CEILING    AND    FLOOR, 
TAUXTOX. 

This  admirably  designed  oak  ceiling  of  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  is  drawn  in  detail  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Samson,  of  the  firm  of  Jlessrs.  Samson  and 
Cottam,  architects,  of  Taunton.  The  work  re- 
quires but  little  description,  as  it  is  so  clearly 
shown.  The  main  beams,  which  run  transversely, 
carry  the  weight  of  the  whole-  slru  ture,  the 
intersecting  longitudinal  ones  of  the  same  scant- 
ling merely  being  framed  into  the  end  wall  plates 
like  the  intermediates,  which  in  turn  carry  the 
joists  laid  flatways,  with  pleasing  effect.  The 
piece  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Co. 


CHIPS. 

The  town  council  of  Helensburgh,  N.B.,  have 
accepted  the  tenrler,  amounting  to  £3,939,  of  Mr. 
W.  Wjhon,  Cathcart,  for  enlarging  the  upper 
reservoir  to  give  an  additional  storage  of  20,000,000 
gallons,  and  also  to  provide  a  small  reservoir,  with 
a  storage  capacity  of  2,0;)0,OOU  gallons,  on  a  higher 
level  for  supplying  Upper  Helensburgh. 

Mr.  John  Priestman  and  family,  of  Sunderland, 
have  given  £6,OlI0  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
new  parish  church  for  Roker  and  Fulwell.  The 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  have  given  a  site  and 
£500  for  the  edifice.  The  church,  which  is  to  be 
erected  very  shortly,  will  cost  £9,000,  and  a  com- 
mittee is  arranging  to  raise  the  additional  £3,000. 
A  new  parish  will  be  formed,  called  either  St. 
Saviour's  or  St.  Andrew's,  Monkwearmouth. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Somerset  Drainage 
Commissioners  the  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Lunn,  pre- 
sented a  report  and  estimate  upon  works  which  he 
considered  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  district,  to 
be  carried  out  to  the  Burnham  sea-wall,  south  of 
the  pier,  and  the  north  bank  of  Highbridge.  His 
estimate  showed  a  total  of  £2,693  4s.  Sd.  The 
finance  committee  recommended  that  part  of  the 
works  be  carried  out  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,243. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  parish  church  of  Tremaine,  Cornwall,  has 
just  been  reopened  after  extensive  repair.  It  is  a 
little  Norman  structure  of  nave  and  chancel  only, 
the  distance  between  the  walls  being  only  12ft., 
and  these  have  pushed  outward  by  the  thrust  of  the 
15th-century  carved  cradle-roof.  So  dangerous  had 
not  only  the  walls  of  the  church,- but  the  tower  also, 
become  that  the  parish  had  decided  to  pull  the 
building  down  altogether.  However,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  Sedding,  of  Plymouth, 
the  walls  have  been  buttressed  and  underpinned  and 
rendered  sound. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Brightox.  —  The  award  in  the  Brighton 
Women's  Hospital  Competition  has  just  been 
determined,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by  ^ilr. 
John  Denman,  a  Brighton  architect,  the  premium 
being  £50.  The  second  premium  of  £30  is  given 
to  Mr.  E.  P.  Howard,  and  the  third  yiremium  of 
£20  is  divided  between  Messrs.  F.  Pennington 
and  J.  S.  Quilter. 

The  P.vviors'  Compaxy  axd  the  Street  Sub- 
way (^UESTiox. — .\n  exhibition  of  the  designs 
sent  in  to  the  Paviors'  Company,  in  response  to 
an  offer  of  150  guineas,  in  three  prizes,  for  the 
best  designs  and  essays  on  the  subject  of  street 
subways,  was  held  on  Monday  in  the  Old  Council 
Chamber  at  the  Guildhall.  Nearly  thirty  com- 
petitors entered,  the  competition  having  been 
promoted  on  the  initiative  of  the  Master  (Major 
L.  H.  Isaacs).  The  judges  were  the  Master, 
Mr.  D.  J.  Ross  (the  City  engineer),  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bradley  (the  City  engineer  Westminster),  and 
Mr.  W.  Weaver  (the  engineer  to  the  borough  of 
Kensington).  The  prizes  were  100  guineas,  30 
guineas,  and  20  guineas,  and  the  respective 
winners  were  as  follows  : — 5Ir.  R.  JI.  Parkinson, 
93,  Lincoln-road,  Peterborough  :  Mr.  A.  J. 
Price,  Urban  District  Council  Office,  Lytham  ; 
and  3Ir.  F.  M.  Royal,  Third-avenue,  Sherwood 
Rise,  Nottingham.  Each  design  was  accom- 
panied by  an  essay.  The  subway  system 
originated  in  the  City  of  London,  where,  how- 
ever, little  had  since  been  done  in  its  extension. 
In  1901  there  wore  2,540  lineal  yards  of  subway 
under  the  control  of  the  City  Corporation,  nearly 
nine  miles  of  pipes,  ire,  being  contained  therein. 
In  that  year  the  City  engineer  reported  that  the 
subway  in  ( Jueen  Victoria-street  was  visited  by 
no  fewer  than  15,325  workmen  for  various  pur- 
poses. 

Rawtexstall. — The  free  library  committee  of 
the  corporation  met  on  Friday  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  assessors,  Messrs.  Butterworth  and 
Duncan,  of  Rochdale,  on  thi  cumpetition  for 
proposed  free  library,  town  -hall,  and  assembly- 
room,  on  the  Queen's  Meafow,  Rawtenstall. 
Upon  accepting  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  promise 
of  £6,000  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  a  free 
library,  the  town  council  adverti-ed  a  competition 
for  designs,  premiums  of  £100,  £50,  and  £30 
being  offered  for  designs.  The  author  of  the 
first  design  will  be  appointed  architeC.  to  erect 
the  library  buildings,  and  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  R.I.B.A.  scale  of  charges,  conditionally 
on  the  corporation  being  fatisfied  that  such 
design  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and 
that  the  successful  competitor  has  had  suflicient 
prnctical  experience.  The  corporation  does  not 
intend  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  town- 
hall  and  assembly-rAom,  and  the  succes-ful  com- 
petitor will  have  no  claim  upon  the  corporation 
in  consequence  thereof,  nor  will  he  have  any 
claim  to  be  appointed  architect  should  the 
corporation  hereafter  proceed  with  that  porlion 
of  the  work.  The  whole  of  the  successful  draw- 
ings will  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
corporation  on  payment  of  the  premiums.  The  cost 
of  the  library  building  was  not  to  exceed  £5,000, 
including  furnishing  and  everything  necessiry 
for  the  occupation  of  building,  except  bojks.  The 
cost  of  the  town-hall  and  assembly-room  was  not 
to  exceed  £18,000  and  £6,000  respectively, 
inclusive  of  heating,  lighting,  tire  appliance.", 
means  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  ventila'ion. 
The  elevations  were  to  be  entirely  of  local "  pitch - 
faced  "  stone,  with  Darley  Dale  or  similar  colour 
of  stone  dressings.  The  style  of  architecture  was 
left  to  the  competitors,  but  it  was  suggested  that 
this  should  be  simple  rather  I  ban  ornate  in  cha- 
ricter.  Twenty-two  designs  had,  it  was  reported 
to  the  committee,  been  sent  in,  and  the  assessors 
had  had  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  merits 
of  the  respective  de-igns,  in  awarding  the  second 
and  third  prizes.  The  successful  competitor  U 
design  No.  5,  seut  in  by  Messrs.  Crouch,  Butler, 
and  Savage,  of  Birmingham,  whose  plan  was 
regarded  by  the  assessors  as  the  best  submitted. 
The  second  premium  was  divided  betw  en  designs 
No.  3  and  15,  which  were  sent  in  respectively 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Butler,  of  Cradley  Heath,  and 
Messrs.  Stones  and  Stones,  of  Blackburn,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  Edwardes  Sproat. 
The  third  premium  was  divided  between  designs 
9  and  13,  which  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  E  Jenkin 
Williams,  of  Cardiff,  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Edgar  G.C.  Down,  A. R.I.B.A.,  also  of  Cardiff, 
and  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Dixon,  of  Leeds.  The 
five  premiated  designs  are  on  view  in  the  mansion 
at  Whitaker  Park  during  the  whole  of  this  week. 
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PKOFESSIONAL   AND 
SOCIETIES. 


TBADB 


the    desirability   of    maintaining  enthusiasm   in  |  that  now  give  visitors  such  a  poor  opinion  of  the 


Birmingham  Master  Biildhus'  Association-. 
— The    annual   meeting    of   the     members    was 
held   recently   at    the    Grand    Hotel,    C'olmore- 
row,    Birmingham,    Mr.    Albert   S.    Smith   pre- 
siding.    The    annual    report    expressed    regret 
that  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  referred  to 
twelve  months  ago  has  continued  during-  the  past 
year.      After     again     meeting     the     Oper.itive 
Plumbers  in  conciliation,  tne  committee  had  been 
unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  arrangement 
as  to  the  code  of  working  rules,  the  opersitives 
declining  to  sign  for  less  than  three  years.   There 
were,  therefore,  no  rules   in   existence  with  this 
branch.     In  view  of  the  unreasonable  demand  of 
the  National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers 
in  various  parts  of   the  country,  the  committee 
had  given   notice  to  the  Operative  Plasterers  to 
abolish  all  existing  rules  after  April  1  next.   With 
this   exception,    the   committee   had,    after  con- 
sideration, decided  not  to  disturb  the  trade  by 
serving  notices  for  alteration  of  rules,  although 
the   present  state    of    the    trade   fully  justified 
notices  to  reduce  the  existing  high  rate  of  wages. 
On  several  occasions  deputations  had  interviewed 
sub-committees  of  the  Architectural  Associition 
on  matters  of  importance  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade,   notably  the   interpretation  of  the  Prime 
Cost  Clause  in  the  conditions  of  contracts,  and 
"  items  of  making  good  after  other  trades."    The 
balance-sheet  showed  total  ordinary  receipts  for 
the  year  £219,  which,  with  the  balance  from  last 
year,  made  a  total  of   £391.     The  varioui   dis- 
bursements amounted  to  £204,  and  there  remained 
£187  to  the  credit  of  the  association.     In  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet  the 
President  said  that  trade  last  year  was  bad,  and 
since  then  it  had  visibly   declined.     They  could 
not  say  that  prices  were  low.     Materials  had  not 
come  down  to  any  great  extent.     Labour  was  at 
the  highest  point  it  had  ever  reached  ;  and  so  they 
tould  not  quite  say  that  building  prices  were  low. 
Mr.  William  Sapcote  seconded  the  motion,  and 
endorsed  what  the  president  had  said  in  reference 
to    the    plasterers.      The     motion     was    canied 
unanimously.    Lieutenant- Colonel   Barnsley  was 
unanimously   elected   president   for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitehouse  vice-president; 
Mr.  Ct.  Twigg  was  reappointed  treasurer,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Johnson  and  J.  S.  Surman  auditors,  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bigwood  was  re-elected  secretary.    (_)n 
the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitehouse,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  Copeland,   a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Smith  for  his  services  during  the 
past  year  in  the  position  of  president.     A  dinner 
followed  io  the  (irosvenor  Koom,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Barnsley.      After  the  loyal  toasts 
had  been   honoured,   the  toast   "The   City  and 
Trade    of      Birmingham"      was    submitted    by 
Councillor    Whittall,     who     de-cribed,    from   a 
builder's  point  of  view,    the  work   carried  on  in 
some    of    the    departments    of    the  corporation, 
mentioning    in     particular    the    Public    Works 
Department    and     the    Drainage    Board.       3Ir. 
Ebenezer  Parkes,  M.P.,  responded.    Mr.  Thomas 
Barnsley  proposed    "  Success  to  the  Birmingham 
Builders'  Association.      The  toast  "  The  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Whitehouse,  ard  Mr.  Arthur  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Anthony  RowiC  responded  on  behalf  of  the  archi- 
tects and    surveyors    respectively.       Mr.   A.   S. 
Smith,    the    new    president,    proposed  the  toast 
"  National   Federation   of  Building   Trade  Em-  I 
ployers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."     Kesponse 
came  from  Alderman  John  Bower,  the  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Barnsley  (president  of  the  Midland  Federation). 

Bristol  Society  of  Akciiitects.  —  At  the 
opening  of  the  session  on  Monday  last,  the 
president,  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  F.U.I. 13. A.,  enter- 
tained the  members  of  the  council  at  dinner, 
after  which  a  smoking  "At  Home"  was  held  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Clifton.  The  president's 
hospitality  met  with  a  gratifying  response  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  large  ga'hering  of  members 
and  architectural  assistants  and  pupils,  who 
inspected  with  the  greatest  iutorest  a  Lirge 
collection  of  admirably  -  executed  sketches  and 
measured  drawings,  the  result  of  the  work  of 
a  long  period  of  years  by  the  president  and  his 
late  partner,  Mr.  Forster.  Many  of  the  sketches 
dated  from  the  early  "  forties,"  and  illustrated 
bits  of  old  Bristol  that  had  now  disappeared. 
After  refreshments   had    been    partaken   of   the 


their  studies  by  sketching  and  measuring  good 
examples  of  old  and  modern  work. 

Tun  British  Association'  of  WATEitwoiucs 
ExGiNr.ERS. — The  eighth  winter  meeting,  1903-4, 
will  be  held  at  the  Geological  Society's  rooms, 
Burlington  House,  W.,  on  Saturday,  December 
12,  1903,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  at  11a.m. 
P.allots  will  be  taken  for  the  council  and  officers 
for  I904-.5,  and  for  new  members  and  associates. 
Balloting  papers  for  council  and  officers  are  sent 
to  members  entitled  to  vote  ;  balloting  papers 
for  new  members  and  associates  will  be  handed  to 
members  on  entering  the  meeting  room.  Papers 
will  be  read,  entitled  "The  Storage  of  Flood 
Water,"  by  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  M.I. C.E. ; 
"The  New  Reservoir  for  the  Hoylake  and  West 
Kirby  Waterworks,"  by  Alfred  J.  Jenkins, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.  ;  and  "  The  Cogan Extensions 
of  the  Cardiff  Corporation  Waterworks,"  by 
Neil  J.  Peters. 

Leeds  and  Yoeksiiiiie  Akcuitf.ctubal  Society. 
—  The    annual    meeting  of     this    society    took 
place  on  the    19th   inst.  at  the    (iueen's   Hotel, 
Leeds,  and    was   numerously  attended.     In    his 
third  presidential   address,   Mr.    Butler  Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,    referred    in     terms     of    praise   to 
City  -  square.      By   the   munificence   of   Colonel 
Harding   and     the     genius    of    Thomas    Brock, 
R.A.,    he    said,    Leeds     now    possessed    one   of 
the  finest  equestrian  statues  in  the  world.     The 
subsidiary   features   executed  by  Messrs.  Drury, 
Pomeroy,  and  Fehr  were  also  excellent  examples 
of  the  sculptor's  art,  but  he  thought  the  value  of 
these     figures    of    Leeds    worthies    would    have 
been  greatly  enhanced  if  they  had  been  placed  in 
some    isolated    situation.      During  the  last  few 
years  Letds  had  seen  the  sweeping  away  of  vast 
blocks   of    dilapidated  and    insanitary  property, 
and  the  upraising  of  structures,  whether  beauti- 
ful or  not,  at  least  fitted  with  every  modern  con- 
venience   and   appliance.      Broad  thoroughfares 
had   appeared,  some  of  them  leading  to  nowhere 
in  particular.     The  electric  tramways  had  created 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  for 
rounded  street  corners  ;  an  inclination  wliich  had 
developed  into  a  mania.     Alluding  to  the  making 
of  new  streets,    Mr.   Wilson  said   one   was  con- 
strained to  consider  whether  the  arteries  of  traffic 
cou'd  be  diverted  by  the  tempting  prospect  of  a 
broad  thoroughfare  which   was  even  a  little  off 
the   main   line.     Piecemeal    improvements   were 
futile  unless  they  formed  part  of  a  prearranged 
scheme.     Alluding  to  the  aims  of  the  society,  Mr. 
Wilson  said  parents  must  be  brought  to  see  that 
for  a  youth  to  become  an  architect  he  must  have 
a   scientific   course  of    training.     But  what  ex- 
perience or  data  had  such  mentors  to  judge  of 
what  qualifications  an  architect  should  possess 'r 
The  status  of  the  architect  was  less  defined  than 
that  of    a   hansom-cab    driver.     Students    went 
through  a  short,  slipshod,  aimless  class  of  train- 
ing,   and   were   then   pitchforked    into  the  pro- 
fession   through  the  inexpensive  medium   of    a 
brass  plate  and  a   terracotta  catalogue.     On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  G.  Bulmer,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Chorley    (the  hon.  secretary),  a  vote  of   thanks 
was   accorded    Mr.    Wilson  for  his  address.     A 
smoking  concert  followed. 


city.  Those  ShelBelders,  continued  Mr.  Stannus, 
who  had  lived  jn  the  city  all  their  lives  did  not 
know  how  the  aspect  of  the  place  struck  a 
a  stranger  or  one  who  had  returned  after  some 
years'  absence.  Why  was  there  not  a  worthy 
scheme  Cirried  out  p-"ece  by  piece,  as  occasion 
offered!-  The  reason,  unfortunately,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  1st  of  November,  when 
councillors  were  afraid  of  meeting  citizens.  He 
was  bound  to  say  a  fine  thing  had  been  effected 
in  the  improvement  of  High-street  and  one  or 
two  other  thoroughfares,  but  there  was  a  host  of 
opportunities  still  awaiting  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  patriotic  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  A  discussion  followed,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Principal  Hicks, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Stannus. 


Sheffield  Society  of  Aucuitect  and  Sck- 
VEYORs. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  societ/ 
was  held  the  other  night  in  the  Lecture  Hall, 
in  Leop'jld-strcet,  Mr.  T.  Winder  occupying  the 
chair.  An  .address  on  "Architectural  Educa- 
tion" was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  of 
London,  who  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  good 
beginning  for  a  man  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  all 
three  styles— the  old  Classical,  the  Media- ^al,  and 
the  Renaissance,  in  addition  to  the  modern.  A 
good  knowledge  of  German  would  be  found 
help'ul,  especially  in  the  mastery  of  textbooks, 
and  some  idea  of  legal  work  would  be  suret) 
prove  useful.  A  budding  architect  should  also 
keep  up  his  literary  knowledge  in  order  to  be 
able  to  submit  a  lucid  report  to  any  public  body. 
Mr.  Stannus  advocated  that  a  professorship  of 
architecture  and  architectural  science  should  be 
created  in  Sheffield,  in  connection  with  the 
establishments  of  higher  educition.  Such  a 
professor  ought  to  give  lectures  not  only  to 
those  who  were  going  to  be  architects,  but  also 
to  those  who  were  going  to  be  their  clients.  The 
people  would  then  realise  that  the  work  ot  an 
architect  was  not  merely  the  designing  of  mould- 
ings or  the  arranging  of  extra  quantities  to  a 
builder.     As  a  native  of  Sheffield  he  held  that  60 


president  addressed  a  few  words  more  especially    years  ago  if  their  forefathers  had  been  courageous, 
to  the  student  members,  impressing  upon  them  [  they  would  never  have  had  the  unsightly  streets 


OHIFS. 

The  thirty -first  annual  dinner  ot  the  Institute  of 
Estate  and  House  Agents  was  held  on  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Caie  Royal,  Regeut-street.  Mr. 
El-nest  Pennington,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  T.  Skewes-Cox,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Towns- 
end  Green  (president  of  the  Auctioneers'  Institute), 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor  (secretary)  were  amongst 
those  present. 

The  Eiil  of  Rosebery  inaugurated  yesterday 
(Thursday)  the  work  of  the  County  Council  in  com- 
memorating London  houses  of  historical  interest  by 
unveiling  a  tablet  at  Holly  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  at 
one  time  the  residence  ot  Lord  Macaulay. 

Adjudications  in  bankruptcy  have  been  made  in 
the  cases  of  John  Holmes  Greaves,  Mattison-road, 
Hiiringay,  X.,  King  WiUiam-street,  E.G.,  late 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G.,  architect  :  and  of 
William  Henry  Waterman,  GuUum-street,  Fen- 
church-street,  E.G.,  architect. 

In  our  report  of  the  meeting  ot  the  Quantity 
Surveyors'  Association  last  week,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
W.  Hoffman  Wood  was  incorrectly  described  as  an 
F.S.I.  Mr.  Hoffman  Wood  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institution. 

The  new  schools,  Acton  Green,  are  being  wormed 
and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's  patent  Man- 
chester grates,  the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 

At  the  inquest  on  Tuesday  on  the  four  men  who 
were  killed  by  the  collapse  of  a  viaduct  in  course  of 
construction  at  Stanway,  near  Winchcombe,  on  the 
new  Cheltenham  and  Honeybourne  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  a  verdict  of  "Accidental 
death  "  was  returned.  The  jury  appended  to  their 
verdict  a  rider  expressing  the  opinion  that  suffic:eut 
time  had  not  been  given  for  the  lime  and  mortar  to 
set  before  the  centres  were  removed ;  and,  further, 
urging  that  arches  of  the  kind  in  question,  in  winter 
months  especially,  ought  to  be  set  in  cement  and 
mortar. 

In  the  appeal  for  a  sum  of  £300,000  of  the  joint 
committee  for  the  removal  of  King's  College 
Hospital  to  South  London  which  was  rjcently 
issued,  it  was  stated  that  an  adequate  site  had 
been  presented  close  to  Camberwell-green.  The 
site  of  twelve  acres,  at  present  known  as  The 
Sanders'  E-itate,  is  at  the  foot  of  Denmark-hiU, 
close  to  Gamberwell-green,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  the  three  railway  stations  of  Denmark-hill, 
Loughborough-junction,  and  Camberwell  New- 
road.  In  addition  to  this  convenience,  the  mam 
electric  tram  lines  run  from  Deptford,  New-cross, 
Peckham,  right  through  Gamberwell-green,  and  a 
further  line  up  Denmark-hiU  is  now  being  laid 
down  which  wdl  pass  the  doors  of  the  new  hospital. 

The  Reader  in  Egyptian  Archa-ology  at  Liverpool 
University,  Mr.  John  Garstang,  has  completed 
arrangements  on  behalf  of  the  Bern  Hasan  Ex- 
cavations Committee  for  an  expedition  to  Egypt 
during  the  coming  season.  The  con  ;ession  obtained 
from  the  Egyptian  Government  includes  an  ex- 
teusion  of  the  field  of  last  winter's  exploration, 
the  results  of  which  were  exhibited  at  Burlington 
House  in  July.  A  special  feature  in  the  seasons 
work  will  be  the  examination  of  the  great  tomb 
at  Negadeh,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
tomb  of  Menes,  the  first  of  the  great  Kings  of  Egypt. 

At  Falmouth  Mr.  W.  O.  Meade-King  has  held  an 
inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
into  the  application  of  the  town  council  for  sanction 
to  borrow  £2,100  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
making  of  a  promenade  on  the  bay  side  of  the  sea- 
front.  The  town  clerk  stated  that  the  proposed  road 
would  connect  Cliff-road  and  Gyllyng-road,  and 
would  be  3i3ft.  wide.  The  land  was  a  portion  of  ttie 
Gyllyngdune  estate. 

Mr  George  Biss,  the  senior  member  ot  the  firm  of 
Geo  Bias  and  Son,  builders,  Portishead,  expired 
suddenly  about  noon  on  Thursday  in  last  week, 
while  superintending  the  erection  of  some  buddings 
near  the  Esplanade,  Portishead. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  AU  co mm imi  cations  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  aa  there  are  many 
cslaimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.  ] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
eommunicatinns  respectinor  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Building 
Nbws,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand. 
"W-C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Strand  Newspaper  Company,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address  :— "  Timeaerver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbora. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIET.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
128.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  LIIL,  LXI.,  LXn.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvni.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  lxxu.,  Lxxin., 

liXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  Lxxvn.,  lxxix., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXn.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 

grint.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
owever,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Boildino  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  28.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  PubUsher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  T"n  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TERMS    OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  6s.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  IndipR.  or  Natal.  £1  fia.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The    charge    for    Oompetltion    and     Oontract 

Advertisements,  Public  Oompanies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  miaimum  charge  being  5s.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publi^er. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shilling  for  Twenty-fodr  Words, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  AU  SUuatian 
Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 

•»•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C.,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra,  chaise  of  Sixpence  ia  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 


Received.— G.  Monck  and  Co.— M.  F.  A.— H.  H.  K.— 
R.  J.Williams.-  S.  F.  S.— J.  M.  B.— W.Day  and  Co. 

J.  T.  Galletley. — We  cannot,  of  course,  say  why  your 
applications  for  particulars  were  not  answered.  We 
have  no  possible  control  over  the  managers  of  compe- 
titions. It  is  a  matter  you  might  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Competition  Reform  Society. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

■"  Force,"  " Zigzag,"  and  "The  Kid."  (These  designs 
were  not  overlooked,  but  we  regret  that  their  names 
were  not  mentioned,  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  page  of  our 
review.  They  were  placed  among  the  first  series 
in  making  our  choice.  "  Force  "  has  many  points  of 
merit,  with  only  one  entrance,  and  a  very  dark 
passage-way  cloakroom.  The  laboratories  are  much  too 
small,  and,  like  the  art-room^,  are  bad  in  shape.  Ex- 
ternally the  design  is  a  little  overdone.  "  Zigzag  "  has 
a  too  lofty  central  hall,  with  two  staircases  rising  out 
of  it,  and  the  laboratories  separated  on  different  floors, 
the  balance   and  preparation    rooms    being  far  away 

-  from  the  physical  laboratory.  The  author  is  too 
ambitious,  but  able.  "  The  Kid  "  also  overdoes  a  simple 
problem,  displaying  ingenuity.  The  only  access  to  his 
classrooms  is  by  way  of  the  hall,  and  the  entrance-halls 
are  too  big  tor  economy's  sake.)  The  others  were 
"Taquisara,"  ''Desperate."  "Lyric,"  "  Sunny  Jim," 
*•  Gwen,"  "MarksmiQ,"  "  Lavernock,"  "  LastlVIau  In," 
"Mona.""Four  Point  Seven,"  "  Whiteheather,"  and 
"  Eagle." 

Drawings  Receiveo. — "Autocxr,"  "An  Old  Scholar," 
"Frena,"  "Yew  Tree,"  "Spero,"  "  The  Last  Man  In," 
"Frouge,"  "  Val." 


Coatspaubtnce. 

— »-»-* — 

ARCHITECTS'  SECRET  COMMISSIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  this 
matter  in  your  issue  of  iuth  inst.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  one  which  calls  for  more  urgent  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  U.I.B.A.  and  its  allied  societies 
than  do  all  other  matters  now  under  their  con- 
sideration put  together.  Not  only  are  these 
secret  commissions  dishonest  to  the  client,  who 
pays  far  more  than  he  ought  to  do  for  his  goods, 
but  the  "  architect ' '  who  takes  the  commissions 
dare  not  condemn  bad  workmanship  and  material. 
He  is  in  the  power  of  the  contractor  or  trades- 
man. Consequently  the  client  gets  robbed  twice 
over.  Again,  the  secret  commission  architect  can 
frequently  obtain  work  against  the  honest  man 
by  offering  to  work  for,  say,  2j  per  cent.,  against 
the  other  man's  professional  fee  of  5  per  cent. 
By  secret  commissions  the  dishjnest  man  fre- 
quently receives  10  per  cent,  in  all.  All  this  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  councils  of  the 
R.l.B.A.  and  allied  societies;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  crj'ing  disgrace  to  the  profession,  no 
united  move  is  made  towards  putting  an  end  to 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  individual  members  will  lay  information  one 
against  the  other.  To  me  such  aa  action  would 
seem  aa  degrading  as  that  of  a  spy.  Many  of  the 
tradesmen  and  sub-contractors,  &c.,  who  have  to 
pay  these  secret  commissions  to  architects  would, 
I  know,  be  only  too  glad  to  see  an  end  put  to  this 
tax  upon  them,  and  some  of  them,  if  approached 
by  an  authorised  deputation  from  an  architectural 
society,  would  give  such  a  deputation  ample  in- 
formation to  work  upon  and  to  act  upon. 
Probably  one-third  of  the  architects  in  this 
country  receive  these  secret  commissions  now 
—I  am,  &c.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


$ttttrcommunicati0n. 


QVESTIOSS. 

[12027.]— Keservoir.— Will  some  reader  kindly  say 
it  two  coats  of  cement  and  washed  (and,  mixed  2  and  1, 
are  sufficient  to  make  a  small  reservoir  watertight,  and 
if  not,  what  is  the  best  covering  tor  the  walls  ?  The  tank 
IS  built  6ft.  deep  under  ground,  with  14in.  brick  walls  and 
a  concrete  bottom. — C.  0.  E. 


The  parish  church  at  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
which  ia  so  closely  associated  with  the  poet  Cowper 
and  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  is  to  undergo  restora- 
tion at  an  estimated  cost  of  i^l,300. 


CHIPS. 

The  Old  Felstedian  War  memorial  window  in  the 
chapel  of  Foisted  School,  Essex,  will  be  unveiled 
by  Mijor-Qeneral  Sir  W.  F.  Gatacre,  K.O.B.,  and 
dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Colchester,  at  2.15  p.m., 
on  Thursday  next,  December  3. 

The  Irish  Board  of  Public  Works  are  making 
considerable  additions  to  the  Limerick  Post  Office. 
Messrs.  Ryan  and  Sons  are  the  general  contractors. 
The  building  will  be  fireproof,  and  Messrs.  Mark 
Fawcett  and  Co.,  of  Westminster,  have  been  selected 
in  competition  to  do  this  work. 

During  the  last  financial  year  19  new  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches  were  built,  and  15  enlarged, 
affording  increased  accommodation  for  over  4,000 
worshippers. 

The  Scarborough  Harbour  Commissioners  have 
decided  to  join  the  local  corporation  and  fishing 
interests  in  an  appeal  to  the  North-Eislern  Railway 
Company  to  acquire  the  existing  harbour  at  Soar- 
borough,  and  enlarge  it  by  the  construction  of  a 
deep  sea  extension  outside  the  east  pier  of  an  area 
of  seven  and  a  half  acres,  and  a  depth  at  low  tide  of 
14ft.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
£250,000. 

The  Ed waid  VII.  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Institute 
at  Gibraltar  was  opened  by  Field-Marshal  Sir 
George  White,  V.C.,  the  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-  Chief.  The  building  has  sleeping  accommodation 
for  90  men,  and  has  cost  £11,000. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  has  just  entered  upon  what 
the  experience  of  other  cities  shows  to  be  a  costly 
and  unsatisfactory  experiment,  in  the  establishment 
of  an  architectural  bureau  in  the  department  of 
public  works,  where  plans  are  to  be  made  for  the 
various  buildings  required  by  the  city. 

At  the  meeting  on  Monday  of  the  Newton 
Abbot  Urban  District  Council,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cornelius, 
who  was  the  late  Mr.  Silvanus  Travail's  chief  assist- 
ant, was  appointed  as  architect  to  carry  out  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  Free  Library  and  Technical 
Schools  as  the  representative  of  the  trustees  and 
executor  of  Mr.  Trevail. 

The  Hon  Lyulph  Stanley,  vice-chairman  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  presided  on  Monday  at 
the  public  opening  of  a  new  school  in  Kingsgate- 
road.  West  Hampstead.  The  buildings  will  be  used 
as  a  senior  mixed  school  for  the  accommodation  of 
450  boys  and  girls  in  the  higher  standards,  and  has 
also  in  connection  with  it  a  special  school  for  about 
60  mentally  defective  children.  The  buildings  have 
cost  about  £18,000,  and  the  site  nearly  £10,000. 
The  contractors  ware  Messrs.  Lawrance  and  Sons. 
The  designs  were  those  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Bxiley,  the 
architect  to  the  School  Board,  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  th<?  supervision  of  Mr.  West- 
cott,  the  Board's  clerk  of  works. 


REPLIES. 

11-2023. J— Breaking:  Strain.— H.  Adams,  in  hand- 
book, gives,  Table  133,  usual  allowance  for  dead  load  per 
square  inch  sectional  area. 

Bre.vkino  SiRiis.    Safe  Load. 
Mild  steel:—  Tons.  Tons. 

Tension    28     7 

Compression  25    5 

Rivets  in  shear 24    6 

Cast  steel:  — 

Tension   35    8 

Compression  50    12 

The  compression  and  shearing  values  assume  that  the 
parts  are  unable  to  bend.  Approximite  strength  of 
girders.  Safe  load  in  tons  distributed  when  supported 
at  both  ends  and  loaded  uniformly.  For  steel  joist  =  area 
one  flange  x  5  x  depth  in  inches  -H  span  in  feet,  &c.  — 
Re«e.xt"s  Park. 

[1202<.]-Balnwater.  —You  can  have  nothing  better 
than  an  underground  tank  for  storing  soft  water  in  the 
country,  with  a  sand  filter.  The  water  for  drinkmg 
should  be  again  filtered  through  one  of  the  numerous 
patent  filters.  A  galvanised  cistern  should  be  fixed 
below  the  roof  to  catch  a  portion  of  the  rainfall  for  the 
use  of  the  w.o.  A  pipe  from  the  force  pump  would  supply 
this  in  case  of  need.  Drainage  should  be  taken  to  cess- 
pool for  use  in  gardens— otherwise  to  the  fields,  if  you 
have  land  adjoining.— E. 

[12025.]— Ancient  Llehts.— It  would  appear  that 
your  correspondent  "Light  and  Air"  does  not  read 
"  Fletchers  on  Light  and  Air  "  quite  as  it  should  be  read. 
Pa»es  22  and  83  to  87  of  the  fourth  edition,  I  thmk, 
make  it  clear  that  the  blocking  up  of  the  opening  for 
twelve  months  should  be  before  the  completion  of  the 
period  of  the  twenty  years'  enjoyment  so  as  to  come 
under  section  4  of  the  Prescription  Act,  which  enacts 
•■that  each  of  the  respective  periods  of  years  hereinbefore 
mentioned  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  penod 
next  before  some  suit  or  action."  I  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  this  perhaps  might  be  expressed  more  clearly, 
and  my  joint  author  and  myself  will  endeavour  to  do  so 
in  the  next  edition.— H.  Pbili-ips  Fletcher,  F.B.I.B.A., 
F.S.I.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Barrister-at-Liw. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Waterman  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Abrahams, 
architects  and  surveyors,  7,  CuUum-street,  Fen- 
church -street,  E.G.,  have  dissolved  partnership.  Mr. 
Abrahams  will  continue  to  practise  at  the  same 
address  in  his  own  name. 

The  stained  -  glass  windows  placed  in  Wells 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  Somerset  men  who  fell 
in  the  South  African  war  will  be  unveUed  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  to-morrow  (Saturday)  afternoon.  The 
general  subject  of  the  window,  which  is  placed  in 
the  north  transept,  may  be  described  as  "  Kings  and 
warriors  in  the  making  of  England,  centrmg  in 
Alfred  the  Great."  The  work  has  been  designed 
and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  James  Powell  and  Sons, 
the  Whitefriars  Glass  Workj,  Tudor-street,  B.C. 

The  total  realisation  of  the  sale  of  the  extensive 
blocks  of  freehold  property  belonging  to  Lord 
Kensington,  and  including  Edwardes-square,  Ken- 
sington, which  was  sold  by  private  treaty,  and 
which  covers  an  area  of  about  seven  acres,  was 
nearly  £300,000. 

The  housing  committee  of  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  approving  the  spending  of 
£150,000  on  the  Hornby  -  street  Improvement 
Scheme,  and  inclosing  their  sanction  to  borrow 
£64  840  for  the  purchase  of  the  area ;  also  their 
sanction  to  borrow  £85,160  for  the  erection  of 
buildings.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  also 
sanctioned,  as  part  of  the  scheme,  the  erection  by 
the  committee  of  a  number  of  shops  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a  recreation  ground  under  the  Housmg  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903. 

The  Hull  Sanitary  Committee  have  determined 
that,  in  addition  to  closing  unhealthy  dwellings, 
they  wUl  protect  the  landlords  by  taking  pro- 
ceedings against  those  tenants  who  allow  their 
homes  to  become  dilapidated. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H. 
Scowcroft  and  Mrs.  Scowcroft,  a  stained-glass 
window  has  been  placed  in  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Duddeston.  The  subject  of  the  window  is  the 
"  Calling  of  St.  Matthew,"  introducing  the  saints 
after  whom  the  five  sister  churches  are  named.  The 
dedication  of  the  window  will  take  place  next 
Sunday. 

A  new  church  at  The  Wyche— a  rapidly -growing 
part  of  Malvern— was  consecrated  on  Friday  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
Early  EnfUsh— very  simple  and  almost  devoid  of 
ornament."  The  cost  was  £3,800,  and  the  whole 
amount  has  been  raised  by  subscription. 
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WATEK  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Dalkeith. — The  new  water  supply  for  the 
burgh  was  recently  inaugurated.  For  a  long  time 
past  great  inconvenience  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  water  in  the  burgh. 
In  their  difficulty  the  town  council  applied  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  District  Water  Trust  for  a  temporary 
supply,  in  addition  to  the  100,000  gallons  which  for 
many  years  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Dalkeith 
tanks  at  Easthouse  from  the  Trust's  reservoir  at  Rose- 
bery.  They  agreed  to  give  30,000  gallons  in  addition; 
but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  convey  any- 
thing like  that  extra  quantity  to  the  town.  Opera- 
tions were  begun  some  time  ago  at  Bridgend  to  sink 
an  additional  bore,  and  this  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Wylie,  Linlithgow,  under  the  directions  of 
the  water  committee.  It  has  been  put  down  a 
depth  of  284ft.  The  bore  is  30tt.  from  the  well,  and 
an  adit  connects  the  bore  and  the  well. 

Ltdsey. — This  town,  situate  between  the  river 
Severn  and  the  border  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  has 
been  provided  with  a  new  system  of  water  supply. 
The  population  is  about  o,500,  and  the  area  is  about 
7,000  acres.  The  works  include  a  pumping  station 
at  Ferneley  Wood,  about  three  miles  from  Lydney, 
with  reservoirs  on  the  Bream-road,  near  Rockwood, 
and  about  twelve  miles  of  water  main  in  and  around 
Lydney  for  distributing  the  water.  The  pumping 
station  comprises  an  engine-house  with  duplicate 
pumps,  the  motive  power  being  a  gas-engine  with 
complete  gas-producing  plant,  and  an  oil-engine. 
The  two  pumps  are  of  vertical  type,  and  both  ate 
capable  of  dehvering  10,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the 
reservoirs,  whi:h  are  oOOft.  above  the  pumping 
station.  The  reservoirs  are  cap.^ble  of  holding 
190,000  gallons  of  water.  They  are  constructed 
entirely  of  cement  concrete,  and  are  lined  through- 
out with  cement.  A  special  feature  in  connection 
with  the  mains  is  a  high-pressure  or  hydraulic  main 
conveying  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  high- 
level  district,  whereby  the  pressure  is  maintained 
and  transferred  to  the  high-level  supplies.  In  the 
final  test  of  the  mains  not  a  single  joint  out  of 
1X0,000  was  found  defective.  The  contractor  for 
the  engine-house,  reservoir,  and  miins  was  Mr. 
A.  S.  Scull,  of  Redcliffe-street,  Bristol,  and  the 
Duddbridge  Iron  Works,  Limited,  of  Stroud, 
supplied  the  engines  and  plant.  The  works  have 
been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Trew,  of  County 
Chambers,  Gloucester. 

Lower  Kinqswood. — The  site  proposed  for  the 
ontfall  works  in  connection  with  the  second  instal- 
ment of  the  Kingswood  drainage  scheme,  and 
comprising  the  lower  portion  of  the  parish,  is 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Oldland,  and  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  recommended  the  parish  four  years 
ago  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  A.  J.  Saise.  The  site  is 
30J  acres  in  extent,  and  is  in  the  area  of  the  Warmley 
Rural  District  Council,  The  system  to  be  adopted 
is  bacteriological.  The  sewage  is  brought  down 
into  tanks,  and  from  the  tanks  it  is  taken  over 
a  filter-bed  made  of  clinkers  in  order  to  get  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  sewage  is  distributed  over 
the  filters  by  patent  distributors.  Storm- water  is 
diverted  to  a  specially-prepared  filtering  area,  and 
the  filtrate,  together  with  the  discharge  from  the 
primary  filters,  is  discharged  into  a  tributary  of  the 
Avon — viz.,  Siston  Brook,  The  estimated  outlay  is 
£11,500. 


The  new  post-office  at  Spennymoor,  Co.  Durham, 
was  opened  on  Friday.  It  is  situated  in  Tudhoe- 
grame  Market.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  William 
Lazonby,  of  Ferryhill. 

The  Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  Mr. 
E.  P.  Burd  and  Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  C.E.,  sat 
for  five  days  of  last  week  at  Plymouth,  ending  on 
Saturday,  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  the 
Plymouth  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£'248,2.32  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure  incurred 
for  electiic  lighting,  sewerage,  street  improvements, 
parks,  labouring-class  dwellings,  and  other  works ; 
£3,000  for  repairing  Sutton-road ;  and  £6,700  for 
electric  lighting. 

St.  Anne's  Church,  Edgeside,  Lumb  Valley,  will 
be  reopened  to-morrow  (Saturday)  after  renovation 
and  internal  decoration.  Mr.  E.  Holt,  of  Piercy,  is 
the  builder,  and  the  decorators  are  Messrs.  Lord  and 
Hodgson,  of  Waterpool.  A  stained-glass  window 
has  also  been  placed  in  the  church  as  a  memorial. 

The  Leeds  tramways  are  to  be  extended  some 
dozen  miles  in  all  during  the  next  few  months  at  a 
cost  of  £100,000.  The  EUand-road  line  is  to  be 
extended  to  Churwell,  and  a  branch  from  EUand- 
road  IS  to  run  along  Domestic-street  and  Holbeck 
Moor-road.  Lmes  are  being  laid  along  Stanningley- 
road  and  Compton-road  to  the  east.  The  Stan- 
nmgley-road  line  is  to  be  carried  a  distance  of  24 
miles  to  the  boundary  at  Rodley,  whilst  the 
Whitehall-road  and  Kirkstall-road  routes  are  to  be 
extended,  the  one  to  the  city  boundary  and  the 
other  to  Calverley-Iane  End  in  Horsforth.  New 
lines  are  also  to  be  laid  in  Great  WUson-street  and 
Waterloo-road. 


»♦« — 

"Art  njiifyi!  the  W'orld,  the  Flesh,  and  the 
Devil,"  -ivaa  the  title  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Sir 
Wyke  Bayliss  on  Sunday  night  before  the 
London  Spiritualist  Alliance,  at  the  Salon  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists.  The  main 
topic  was  the  duties  of  Art,  in  fighting  side  by 
side  with  Religion,  the  battle  of  life  against  the 
"common  enemy."  Religion  and  Ait,  the 
lecturer  said,  seemed  always  to  be  tied  together 
in  the  relation  of  mistress  and  handmaid.  It  was 
an  alliance  of  two  forces.  Spiritual  and  aesthetic, 
moving  in  the  same  plane,  to  the  same  end, 
against  that  common  enemy.  It  involved  are- 
cognition  of  the  relationship  between  us  and  God, 
and,  in  that  sense,  the  two  forces  could  not  be 
separated.  The  common  enemy  was  strong,  but 
love  was  stronger.  The  force  of  Art  was  greater 
than  gold,  or,  if  not  greater,  at  least  it  was  more 
subtle,  and  more  adapted  to  our  needs.  True 
Art,  not  merely  in  sculpture  and  painting,  but  in 
music  and  literature,  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 
strength  to  the  weak,  gentleness  to  the  strong, 
manhood  to  youth,  restitution  to  the  wronged, 
greeting  to  the  absent,  faith  to  the  doubting,  love 
and  charity  to  all.  Without  the  hope  of  life  that 
came  with  Christ,  Art  would  never  have  built 
our  great  cathedrals  and  temples  of  worship.  As 
for  the  artist,  it  was  enough  that  he  lived,  and 
worked,  and  died ;  but  Art  passed  into  the 
national  life,  and  became  immortal. 

Among  the  Parliamentary  projects  for  next 
session  of  interest  is  that  of  the  City  Corporation, 
who  will  apply  for  powers  to  rebuild  Southwark 
Bridge,  and  also  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
high-level  footway  of  the  lower  Bridge.  In  view 
of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  (ireat 
Xorthern  and  City  and  Great  Northern,  Brompton, 
and  Piccadilly  Railways — tube  lines  to  run  from 
Finsbury  Park  to  the  City  and  West-end  respec- 
tively— the  directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way will  seek  powers  next  session  for  the  widen- 
ing of  their  High  Barnet  branch  between  Finsbury 
Park  and  Finchley,  so  as  to  provide  three  tracks 
instead  of  two  between  those  points.  The  scheme 
will  involve  the  rebuilding  of  the  stations  at 
Stroud  Green,  Crouch  End,  Highgate,  and  Eist 
Finchley.  Some  sixteen  minor  branch  lines  ire 
contemplated  by  the  Bill  to  be  introduced  by  the 
(ireat  Western  Railway  Co.  These  include  a  new 
line  from  Llanelly  to  Llamsamtet  and  Coedff ranc  ; 
another  from  Bettws,  Carmarthen,  to  Llangnick 
in  Glamorgan  ;  new  junction  lines  in  Swansea, 
Grafton,  Camerton,  Monkton  to  Limpley  Stoke, 
Dunston,  Rowley  Regis,  and  from  Gloucester  to 
Filtou  and  Stoke  Gifford.  The  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  seek  powers  to  extend  the  sub- 
way at  South  Kensington  as  far  as  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  also  to  charge  on  their  system  of  lines 
uniform  or  zone  fares.  The  Postmaster- General 
will  seek  powers  to  acquire  lands,  houaes,  and 
buildings  in  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  of  Hol- 
born,  Greenwich,  and  Lewisham,  the  urban  dis- 
trict of  Southgate,  Middlesex,  and  the  boroughs  of 
Blackpool,  Leeds,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for 
the  service  of  the  Post  Office. 

The  report  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the 
work  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  past  official 
year  says  that  in  the  field  of  economic  inquiry 
definite  and  satisfactory  results  have  been  yielded 
by  the  investigations  into  the  occurrence  of  coal 
in  parts  of  the  Punjab,  and  near  Shillong  in 
Assam,  of  chromite  in  Baluchistan,  and  of  iron 
ore  in  the  Dhar  Forest.  Evidence  has  also  been 
obtained  of  geological  features  favourable  to  the 
occurrence  of  petroleum  in  Burma ;  but  less 
definite  results  have  followed  the  investigation  of 
the  auriferous  areas  in  Chota  Nagpur.  Gold  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  reefs  and  alluvial 
deposits  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  is  concentrated 
anywhere  in  paying  quantities.  The  area,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  exhausted  by  the  investiga- 
tions ;  but  the  explorations  will  not  be  continued 
by  the  Government.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  mapping  previously  unsurveyed  ground 
in  Madras,  the  Shan  States,  the  Assam  hill  region, 
and  f  .rest  tracts  in  Central  India.  The  geological 
department  may  be  expected  in  the  future  to  t  .ke 
an  active  part  in  the  developuit-nt  of  the  country, 
as  the  exploitation  of  its  mineral  wealth  is  now 
proceeding  at  a  constantly  increasing  rate.  Its 
inquiries  of  an  economical  nature  are  of  pressing 
importance,  and  it  will  be  judged  largely  by  the 
aid  it  is  able  to  give  in  working  thenatunal 
resources  of  India. 

Is  the  near  future  effect  is  to  be  given  t  j  a  big 


building  scheme  at  Stechford,  near  Birmingham. 
An  estate  of  fifty-two  acres  has  been  acquired, 
and  a  newly-fdrnied  company,  with  a  capital  of 
£20,000,  is  to  exploit  the  area  for  the  building 
of  house  property.  Gn  the  one  side  the  estate 
extends  along  the  railway  towards  Marston 
Green,  and  the  site  affords  space  for  between 
nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  houses.  A  few  of 
these  on  the  lower  or  north  side  of  the  railway 
will  probably  be  let  at  7s.  Od.  or  88.  per  week  : 
but  in  the  case  of  those  on  the  south  side  of  the 
line  the  rental  will  be  Os.  or  10s.  Each  house 
will  have  a  bath,  and  the  company  is  to  plant  the 
gardens  with  a  number  of  fruit  trees,  and  in 
other  ways — by  means  chiefly  of  horticultural 
prizes — induce  the  tenants  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  gardens.  The  streets  are  also  to  be  lined 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  there  will  be  two 
miles  of  roads.  To  avoid  the  monotony  of  style 
so  common  to  suburban  Birmingham,  it  will  be 
stipulated  that  not  more  than  four  houses  shall  be 
exactly  alike. 

Ix  their  report  to  the  corporation  of  Bristol  on 
the  condition  of  the  Old  Dutch  House  at  the 
corner  of  High-street,  in  that  city,  Messrs. 
Douglas  and,  Jlinshull,  of  Chester,  state  that  as 
the  result  of  their  examination,  externally  and 
internally,  it  is  evident  that  the  building  would 
require  considerable  repairs.  As  to  the  possi- 
bility of  setting  back  the  ground  floor  so  as  to 
effect  a  desired  street  improvement  without  dis- 
turbing the  upper  part,  they  state  that  having 
regard  to  the  tracing  submitted  to  them  showing 
the  proposed  new  line  of  footpath,  they  think  that 
the  superstructure  will  not  lend  itself  to  such  a 
treatment,  and  that  the  height  at  the  angle  under 
the  overhanging  first  floor  would  be  inadequate 
for  roadway  requirements,  whilst  the  lighting  of 
the  shop  would  also  be  interfered  with.  Messrs. 
Douglas  and  JlinshuU  add  that  they  have  pre- 
pared a  sketch  bhowing  how  the  building  could 
be  set  back  to  the  proposed  improved  line  of  road- 
way, using  the  old  framework  as  far  as  possible, 
and  reconstructing  it  on  the  new  line,  by  which 
means  the  characteristic  features  of  the  structure 
would  he  preserved  and  a  street  improvement 
secured. 

M.  Redox,  architectural  expert  of  the  Louvre 
Museum,  announces  that  the  Louvre  Palace  lies 
buried  to  a  depth  of  7j  metres,  or  over  24ift. — 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  a  third  of  its  entire  height. 
M.  Redon  explains  that  he  had  a  trench  dug  in 
a  garden  adjoining  the  Louvre,  and  brought  to 
light  a  magnificent  stonework  sub-structure  before 
reaching  the  foundations.  This  buried  portion  is 
described  as  being  fully  as  fine  as  the  basements 
of  the  grandest  Florentine  p.ilaces.  JI.  Redon 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  original 
scheme  a  moat,  some  50ft.  wide,  was  to  have 
surrounded  the  palace,  but  it  could  not  be  excavated 
to  its  full  width,  as  at  the  time  the  building  stood 
in  the  midst  of  houses.  When  the  latter  dis- 
appeared the  original  plans  had  been  forgotten, 
and  the  level  of  the  soil  gradually  rose  to  its 
present  height.  The  committee  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  old  Paris  has  taken  up  JI.  Redon'e  dis- 
covery with  enthusiasm,  and  as  soon  as  funds  can 
be  got  together  the  excavation  of  the  moat  whence 
the  noble  frontage  will  rise  at  last  to  its  full 
height  will  be  begun. 

Ax  aerial  ropeway  from  Gatehouse  (Quarry, 
near  Loch-na-Craig,  to  Aberfeldy  Railway 
Station,  constructed  for  the  Highland  District 
Committee  of  the  Perth  County  Council,  was 
inaugurated  the  other  day.  For  several  years  past 
the  committee  have  had  a  heavy  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  their  road-metal 
quarries.  The  bulk  of  the  quarries  being  situated 
high  up  in  the  hills  entailed  a  heavy  carriage 
before  the  metal  was  got  to  the  main  roads.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  the  dis'rict  committee,  on 
the  advice  of  Mr.  William  Bell,  C.E.,  road  sur- 
veyor, resolved  to  construct  an  aerial  ropeway  for 
the  conveyance  of  broken  road  metal.  The  rope- 
way is  about  21  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of 
an  endless  wire  rope  running  on  pulleys  on  the 
top  of  steel  trestles  about  30tt.  high.  Hung  from 
this  wire  rope  are  a  hundred  iron  skips  or  buckets, 
each  capable  of  carrying  2cwt.  of  broken  metal, 
or  about  80  tons  per  "day  of  nine  hours.  A  steam 
engine  of  2511. P.  at  the  quarry  drives  the  rope- 
way, the  stone-bieaking  machine,  and  rock  drill. 
The  cost  of  the  ropeway  was  about  £4,000. 

The  Stretford  Urban  District  Council  have 
received  from  Mr.  Ernest  WorraU,  their  engineer, 
a  report  on  the  use  and  merits  of  concrete  flags  for 
pavements,  based  on  two-and-forty  replies  from 
authorities  who  are  utilising  these  flags.    The 
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almost  universal  statement  is  that  iQ  initial  cost 
flags  made  of  concrete  are  cheaper  than  natural 
quarry  stones,  while  concrete  Hags  are  regarded 
as  durable  so  long  as  they  can  remain  undisturbed 
for  repairs  to  mains.  In  the  matters  of  foothold 
■  and  appearance,  thi-y  are  generally  regarded  as 
<iqual  or  superior  to  quarried  flags.  The  usual 
thickness  is  2jin.,  and  to  secure  a  satisfactory  flag 
the  concrete  Jmust  be  machine-pressed — a  point 
which  3Ir.  Worrall  in  his  summary  of  replies 
regards  as  a  sun'  qua  iioii. 

The  American  Consul-treneral  at  B^rlin,  in  a 
recent  report,  describes  cement  manufacture  as 
one  of  the  great  and  long-established  industries 
of  Germany  in  which  the  capacity  for  producti  n 
is  excessive  and  disproportionate  to  the  normal 
consuming  power  of  the  people.  In  1901  Ger- 
many consumed  1-1,600,000  tjarrels  of  cement, 
while  the  producing  power  of  the  factories  was 
"29,000,000  barrels  per  annum,  so  that  production 
is  double  the  home  consumption.  It  is  believed  the 
«xcess  in  1001  was  10  to  12  million  barrels,  of 
which  the  export  only  reached  506,052  tons, 
"leaving  a  large  excess,  which  broke  down  the 
market,  reduced  profits  to  a  pittance,  and  brought 
on  a  crisis  in  the  industry  from  which  it  has  not 
yet  recovered. "^  The  postponement  of  the  work 
on  the  llhine-Elbe  Canal,  for  which  the  cement 
factories  had  prepared,  contributed  to  over-pro- 
duction. Efforts  were  made  to  form  sn  all- 
embracing  cement  trust  to  restrict  production, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  supply  everywhere  exceeded  the 
demand.  The  general  industrial  and  financial 
depression  caused  building  to  slacken,  while 
labour  and  fuel — two  main  elements  in  cement 
production — remained  as  high  as  before.  Exports 
formed  the  only  resource,  and  these  increased 
from  497,780  metric  tons  (2,2051b.  each)  in  1S9S 
to  0-11,520  tons  in  1902.  Of  this  the  United 
States  took  2-10,726  tons  last  year,  British  South 
Africa  36,720,  and  Great  Britain  33,534.  To 
shut  out  an  import  of  about  50,000  tons  from 
points  immediately  over  the  frontier  in  adjacent 
countries  a  duty  has  been  imposed  on  imported 
cement,  which  was  formerly  frde  of  duty.  The 
Consul-General  adds  that  only  the  oldest  and 
largest  German  factories,  with  every  advantage 
of  position,  are  able  to  earn  any  substantial  profit 
at  present,  and  many  of  the  newer  and  smaller 
establishments  are  working  at  a  loss. 

DiPLit'ATioN  of  iron  and  steel  members  has, 
saya  the  Eiitf'nieeruv/  Rt\:ord,  been  secured  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  Yarick  Realty  Building 
at  Hubbard,  West  and  Washington  streets.  New 
York :  Mr.  W.  H.  Birkhine.  architect.  The 
building  is  about  229ft.  by  llflft.  in  area,  and 
eleven  stories  high  above  the  basemfnt,  having 
twelve  tiers  of  steel  beams  and  cast-iron  columns. 
The  self-supporting  walls  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  framework,  but  do  not  carry  any  of 
the  floor  load.  The  interior  columns  are  round 
and  the  wall  columns  are  squire,  all  made  with 
standard  details  for  connections,  and  planed 
Hange  joints.  They  are  seated  with  heavy  cast- 
iron  pedestals  on  concrete  piers,  with  pile  founda- 
tions, line  sheet  of  the  detail  drawings  calls  for 
915  columns,  and  another  sheet,  with  three 
sketches,  calls  for  3,379  floor  beams.  The  whole 
job  is  detailed  en  24in.  by  30in.  tracings,  and 
has  a  total  weight  of  about  2,700  tons.  It  is  being 
erected  by  means  of  several  stationary  derricks 
with  very  long  booms.  The  J.  B.  and  J.  M. 
Cornell  Company  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
H.  II.  Forsyth  is  in  chirge  of  the  detailing  of 
the  framework  for  the  building. 


The  new  rifle  barracks  at  Winchester,  which 
have  been  built  in  place  of  those  destroyed  by  fire 
a  few  years  ago,  are  now  ready  for  occupation,  and 
are  about  to  be  taken  over  hy  the  Rifle  Depot,  under 
the  command  of  Cjlonel  H.  E.  Mends,  from  Gos- 
port.  When  the  quarters  at  Gosport  are  vacated 
they  are  to  be  completely  overhauled  and  repaired 
before  being  occupied  by  a  line  battalion. 

■  The  city  council  of  Belfast  have  voted  a  gratuity 
of  £250  to  their  assistant  surveyor,  Mr.  Muuce,  for 
having  discharged  the  entire  duties  of  the  ofii.-e  of 
surveyor  during  the  past  fourteen  months. 

The  monument  to  the  men  belonging  to  H.M.S. 
Jiut-is,  who  fell  during  the  South  African  War,  wdl 
take  the  form  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  the 
Park  at  Devonport,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 

At  Monday's  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ripon 
plans  of  the  proposed  Spa  buildings  and  baths  were 
laid  on  the  table.  It  was  stated  that  the  plans  would 
be  submitted  in  detail  to  the  sanitary  committee, 
and  that  Mr.  W.  Stead,  of  Harrogate,  had  been 
appointed  architect  at  an  inclusive  fee  of  £250. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSITINa  WEEK. 

Mo.vDAY. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Busi- 
ness Meeting?.    8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Mining  of  Non- 
Metallic  Minerals."  Cantor  Lecture  No.  2, 
by  Bennett  H.  Brough.    S  p.m. 

Ti'EsuAY.— Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Discussion  on 
"The  Distribution  of  Rainfall  over  the 
British  Ie.les."  8  pm. 
Institute  of  Builders.  "A  Comparison 
of  KQgli>h  and  American  Methods  of 
Building,"  by  C.  Heathcote,  F.R.I.B.A. 
8  p.m. 

Weds-esdav.— Society  of  Arts.  "The  Fiscal  Problem," 
by  Sir  C.  Malcolm  Kennedy,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.    8  p.m. 

Fc.iDAY.— Architectural  Association.  "Photography  for 
Architects,"  by  Members.    7.30  p  m. 

Saturday,  Dec.  5. — Sanitary  Institute  at  Leicester.  Dis- 
cu.'sion  on  "  The  Collection  of  Town 
Refuse."    11  a.m. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
DErEMRER4th:    ORDINARY    GENF,R\T,    MEETING      ' 


Conduil-sfreet.   W.,    at    7  3i>    p  ni.      PAPER    hy    the    A, A. 
^mera    ami   ('•■•lins    Club  on  "  Photograj.hv  for  Architects."  to  lje 
-ad  by  Mr.  FR  \NCIS  R.  TAYf  OR,  i.Iustrateii  by  lantern  views. 
LOUIS    AMRLER 
HENRY  TANNER,  Jun 


!■  Hon,  Sees. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Grimsdale,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Warrington  Electricity  Department,  and  manager 
of  the  electric  tramways,  has  resigned  upon  havmg 
been  appointed  to  superinted  the  electrification  of 
the  Government  dockyard  at  Portsmouth. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester  have  decided 
to  rebuild  the  central  tower  of  the  Cathedral  from 
plans  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of 
Durham.  The  design  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  building :  it  will  closely  resemble  the 
original  tower,  and,  like  it,  will  be  capped  by  a  spire 
in  oak  and  lead.  The  donation  of  £5,000  recently 
given  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Foord, 
a  native  of  Rochester,  will  be  applied  towards  this 
work. 

At  Coloe,  Lanes,  on  Tuesday,  Major  Druitt  and 
Colonel  Trotter  inspected  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  new  line  constructed  by  the  Colne  and 
Trawden  Light  Railway  Company.  The  new  line 
joins  on  to  the  Nelson  Corporation  tramways,  and 
completes  a  large  electric  tramway  system,  joining 
several  of  the  main  centres  of  population  in  North- 
east Lancashire. 

A  meeting  of  the  Ordained  Surveyors'  S^.udents' 
Society  was  held  in  the  E  iinburgh  Architectural 
Association's  rooms,  117,  George-street,  on  Monday 
night.  Mr.  Carrick  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  T. 
Fairbairn,  ordained  surveyor,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Valuations." 

Considerable  distress  prevails  amongst  the  brick- 
makers  and  general  labourers  in  the  Black  Country, 
and  at  the  West  Bromwich  Board  of  Guardians,  on 
Monday,  the  ex-mayor  of  the  borough  (Mr. 
Cheshire)  proposed  that  extra  relief  be  given  for 
three  months  to  the  outdoor  poor  of  the  uniou. 
The  resolution  wai  lost,  but  the  relief  committees 
were  instructed  to  favourably  consider  the  applica- 
tions for  extended  relief  necessitated  by  the  cold 
weather. 

The  reopening  and  reconstruction  of  Wretton 
Church  by  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Thetford  took 
place  on  Tuesday  week.  This  church  has  for  some 
weeks  past  been  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hawes, 
contractors,  of  Norwich,  undergoing  extensive 
repairs.  The  repairs  consisted  of  reseating  the 
church  throughout,  lowering  and  refiling  the  floor, 
replastering  the  walls,  and  repairing  the  roof,  the 
cost  being  about  £2iO.  The  tower  of  the  church 
was  restored  about  three  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  £.:20. 

The  extensive  premises  of  Messrs'.  Thornton  and 
Sons,  building  contractors,  Thornton-place,  Toxteth, 
Liverpool,  were  gutted  by  fire  on  Sunday. 

Bishop  Alan  Webb  (Dean  of  Salisbury)  dedicated, 
on  Wednesday,  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Cttherine, 
"  the  Chapel  in  the  Woods,"  Mdton  Abbey,  which 
was  founded  by  Athelstan,  and  which  has  been  re- 
stored by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Everard  Hambro. 
Since  the  Reformation  the  chapel  had  fallen  into 
disrepair,  and  had  been  used  for  various  secular 
purposes. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  visited  Heme  Bay 
on  Friday,  and  consecrated  a  chancel  which  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  The  church  itself  was  consecrated  in 
July,  1899.  The  new  chancel  is  in  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style,  with  seiilia  and  credence  in  the  south 
wall.  Tne  east  wmdow  comprises  five  lights, 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension, 
surmounted  by  a  round  light  representing  Christ  in 
Glory.  The  design  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Percy  Bacon  Brothers.  The  choir  stalls  are  carved 
in  oak.    The  church  has  cost  £11,000. 


The  church  of  All  Saints,  Penfai,  near  Bridgend, 
which  has  been  built  at  his  own  cost  by  Mr.  R.  W, 
Llewellyn,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  on  Monday.  The  church  has  been  built  to  Mr. 
Llewellyn's  own  designs,  and  contains  sculpture 
which  he  brought  from  Florence,  and  an  alabaster 
reredos,  of  which  the  central  panels  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.  In  the  tower  bells 
have  been  placed  named  after  members  of  the 
Llewellyn  family,  and  the  principal  stained-glass 
window  in  the  church  is  placed  there  by  Mr. 
Llewellyn  and  his  sisters  as  a  memorial  of  their 
father. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy 
will,  on  Dec.  15,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Cooke 
annuitant.  This  annuity  is  of  the  value  of  £35,  and 
applicants  for  the  same  must  be  painters  in  oil  or 
water-colour,  not  less  than  60  years  of  age,  and  in 
distress  from  age,  sickness,  or  some  other  cause. 

St.  Peter's,  Xewton,  in  the  parish  of  Oystermouth, 
at  the  Mumbles,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  in 
last  week.  The  new  church,  which  has  cost  about 
£7,0110,  stands  on  a  corner  site  overlooking  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  district  around.  The  style 
adopted  is  Decorated.  The  aisle  windows  are 
pointed,  and  the  clerestory  windows  square,  with 
traceried  heads.  The  tower,  not  yet  built,  will  be 
placed  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave,  and  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  90ft.,  with  a  staircase  turret, 
giving  access  to  each  floor  and  to  the  roof,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  a  peal  of  bells.  The  total  inside 
breadth  of  the  church  is  56tt.,  and  the  length  119tt. 
The  chancel  is  25ft.  wide  by  37ft.  long.  The 
church,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  over 
600  persons.  The  nave  and  aisles  will  be  furnished 
with  chairs,  while  the  chancel  is  to  be  fitted  with 
oak  stalls.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce 
Vaughan,  Cardiff. 

At  Walton -on -Thames  Church  a  further  discovery 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  has  been  made, 
bringing  to  view  a  sedile  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  constructed  of  grey  stone,  and  measuring 
about  4tt.  high  by  2ft.  wide.  This  is  situated 
between  the  aumbry  discovered  a  short  time  ago 
and  the  piscina,  but  not  nearly  as  ancient  as  the 
former,  which  is  of  very  crude  workmanship  of 
early  style,  and  made  pirtly  of  a  chalky  stone, 
whereas  the  Utter  is  partly  of  freestone.  The  three 
niches  form  a  very  picturesque  group,  and  should 
Ciuse  much  interest  to  archteologists,  owing  to  the 
different  periods  of  their  construction  and  the  marks 
and  inscriptions  cut  in  the  seat  and  sides  of  the 
sedile.  The  investigation  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  Gough. 

By  order  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  a 
new  entrance  is  being  constructed  to  Bushy  Park, 
near  the  Hampton  Court  barracks,  by  the  west  side 
of  the  Royal  sreen  opposite  the  Trophy-gates 
entrance  to  the  Palace.  The  entrance  wdl  include 
a  single  gate,  with  a  large  pair  of  gates  at  the  side, 
but  the  latter  will  be  used  only  on  special  occasions. 
As  a  part  of  the  scheme  a  small  bridge  is  to  be 
thrown  over  the  stream  by  the  side  of  the  Row 
paddock,  and  the  locked  gates  at  each  end  of  the 
Pheasantry  will  be  opened.  By  this  new  addition  a 
more  direct  route  will  be  secured  to  Hampton  Court 
for  the  residents  of  Upper  Teddingtou  and  Hamp- 
ton-hill. 

Parliamentary  sanction  is  to  be  sought  by  a  com- 
pany to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  pier  at  Broadstairs,  which  will  commence  just 
south  of  Victoria  Gardens,  and  will  run  out  into  the 
sea  for  a  distance  of  1,300ft. 

Mr.  Olley  sold  by  auction  on  Wednesday,  Christ 
Church,  South  Wimbledon,  together  with  its 
accessories.  The  building,  a  large  iron  one  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Graham  and  Hirtfield  roads,  was 
originally  transferred  from  Newington,  and  the 
work  has  now  ceased.  For  the  building  the  pre- 
hminary  bid  was  £10  and  the  final  one  £70,  for 
which  the  buildmg  was  sold  to  the  South  London 
Joinery  Company.  The  pews  realised  £2  19s,, 
making  an  average  of  Is.  per  pew.  Command- 
ment, Creed,  and  hymn  tablets  were  sold  for  a 
total  of  03  ,  and  the  pulpit  fetched  15).  The  stone 
font  was  sold  for  a  guinea,  a  dial  clock  for  26s., 
and  the  "vestry,"  a  wooden  erection,  for  Ss. 
With  the  numerous  other  accessories — stoves,  iron 
piping,  matting,  hymn-books,  collecting-boxes,  and 
alms-plate — the  sale  realised  £S3  lis. 

At  the  north-east  entrance  to  Islip  Churchyard, 
which  surrounds  the  church,  a  lychgate  has  been 
erected  by  the  Agutter  family.  The  work  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Pettit,  budder,  of 
Thrapstou,  from  a  design  by  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Fordham,  architects,  of  Peterborough.  It  is  con- 
structed of  oak  and  pitch  pine  on  Weldon  stona 
bases,  and  covered  with  red  Broseley  tiles,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  condition  of  the  sewers 
in  Princes -street,  Edinburgh,  has  been  a  source  of 
trouble  to  the  burgh  engineering  staff,  as  well  as  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  thoroughfare.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Massie,  the  burgh  engineer,  the  old 
sewers,  which  varied  greatly  in  diameter,  are  being 
reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  £7,000. 
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LATEST    PRICES. 


IBON,    &o. 

Per  ton. 

Eolled-Iion  Joists,  Belgian £5  10    0 

BoUcd-Steel  Joists,  EngUah   6  10 

WroughHron  Girder  Plates  7    0 

Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 6    6 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Round,  or 

Square    20    0 

Do.,  Welsli  "1" 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron— 

South  Staffs 0  15 

Best  SnedshiU 9  10 


Per  ton. 
£5  15    0 

6  12     6 

7  6    0 

8  10    0 


20    0 
6  17 


8  15 

9  10 


Angles  10s.,  Tees  208.  per  ton  extra. 


Boilders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  Ac,  £7  7s.  6d. 
Bnilders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 

Galvanised  Cormgated  Sheet  Iron— 

5  No.  18  to  20.  No.  22  to  24. 

6ft.    to    8ft.   long,   IndoBiTe     Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

gauge «11  15    0    ...£12    0    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0    ... 

Per  ton. 

Cast-iron  Columns £6  10    0   to 

Cast-iron  Stanchions..... 6  10    0 


12  10  0 
Per  ton, 
£8  10    0 

8  10 

8    5 

6  10 

8  0 
*  12 

9  S 
9    0 


STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0 

~ ...    0 

...    0 


2    3 
2  4i 

2  10 


Red  Manafleld  ditto 

Hard  York  ditto    , 

Ditto  ditto  6in .  sawn  both  sides,  landings, 

random  sizes per  foot 

Ditto  ditto  Sin.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

random  sizes  „    ...    0 

•  All  F.O.K.  London. 

Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot „    ...    0 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot  „     ...    0 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocks  of  20ft.  average  ;— 

Brown         White 
Whit  Bed.   Base  Bed. 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0    1    5J  ...  £0    1  7J 

Delivered  on  road  waggons  \ 
at  Paddington  Dep;>t    ...I  « 

Ditto    Nine  Elms  Depot...  1    

Ditto    Pimlioo  Wharf ; 


snp.    0    2    8 


16J 
18} 


2    1 


0     2  2i 


12 

lft'6 


13 
11.3 


14 

12/- 


15    B.W.G. 
13/-  percwt. 

I  to  £6  0  0 
„  6  17  « 
,,      5  10    0 


Rolled-Iron  Fencing  Wire 

EoUed-Steel  Fencing  Wire 

M         „  .1       (Jalvanised. 

Cast-iron  Sash  Weights  4 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  3in.  to  6in 9 

Cnt  Floor  Brads 9 

Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris)— 

6  to  7      8       9        10       11 
8/-      8/6     9/-    9/6      99 

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes- 
Sin,  diameter    f  5  15 

4in.  to6in 5  12 

7in.  to  24in.  (all  sizes)  6    7 

[Coated  with  composition,  5s.  Od.  per  ton  extra;  turned 

and  bored  joints,  5b.  ad.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron—  Fer  to"-      „, 

Cold  Blast,  Idlleshall    105s.  Od.  to  112s.  8d. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  658.  Od.  to    709.  Od. 

Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittinga— Discount  off  Standard 
Lists  f.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  :— 

Gas-Tubes 67Jp.c. 

Water-Tubes  621  „ 

Steam-Tubes    57i   „ 

Galvanised  Gas-Tubes  55     „ 

Galvanised  Water-Tubes 50     „ 

Galvanised  Steam-Tubes 45     „ 

lOcwt.  casks.  5cwt.  casks. 


OILS. 

Linseed  per  tun  £17  15 

--•■••  23  10 

22  5 
19  10 
32  0 
28  0 
30  0 
24  10 
28    0 


Rapeseed,  English  pale  . 

Do.,  brown 

Cottonseed,  refined . 
Olive,  Spanish  


Cocoanut,  Cochin „ 

Do.,  Ceylon  „ 

Palm,  Lagos „ 

Oleine „    ...  17  6 

Lubricating  U. 8 per  gal.  0  7 

Petroleum,  refined „    ...  0  0 

Tar,  Stockholm perbarrel  1  6 

Do.,  Archangel „     ...  8  19 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  tun  87  0 


to  £18  15 
„  23  15 
„  22  10 
..  21  5 
„  32  0 
„  30  0 
„  31  0 
25 


28  10 
19    S 


Per  ton. 

Zinc,  English  (London  mill)  £23    0  0 

Do.,  Vieiile  Montague 26    5  0 

Sheet  Lead,  31b.  and  upwards  ...     IS  12  6 

Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.R.  Lond.)     14    2  6 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2  6 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2  6 

,       ,,  and  outside    17  12  6 

Composition  Gas-Pipe 16    2  6 

Soil-Pipe  (5in.  and  Sin.  extra)  ...     16    2  6 

Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16  3 

Lead  Shot,  in  281b.  bags 15    0  0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  roda    71    0  0 

Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot...     59    5  0 

Tin,  Straits  116    2  6 

Do.,  EngUsh  Ingots  120    0  0 

Spelter,  Silesian 20  15  0 

TIUBEB. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £10    0  0 

„    Bangkok 9  15  0 

Quebec  Pme,  yellow ,    ...      3    7  6 

„    Oak „    ...      4  10  0 

„    Birch   „     ...       8    0  0 

;     Ehn „    ...      4    0  0 

"    Ash 4  10  0 

Dantsic  and  Heme!  Oak      „    ...      2  10  0 

Fir „    ...      3    5  0 

Wainscot.  Riga  p.  log 2    7  6 

Lath,  Danlsic,  p.f „    ...      4    0  0 

8t.  Petersburg ,     ...       4    0  0 

Greeuheart „    ...      7  15    0 

Box „    ...      7    0  0 

Sequoia,  U.S.A percubefoot      0    3  6 

Mf^ogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 
lin.  thick  0 


Per  ton, 
to  £24  10    0 

„  26  15 

..  13  12 

„  14    2 

„  15    2 

„  16    2 

„  17  12 

„  16    2 

„  16    2 

..  10  17 

„  16    5 

„  71     5 

„  59  15 

„  116  12 

„  120  10 

„  20  17 


to  £18 
„      16 


0 
0 

6  5 

7  10 
10    0 

9    0 

8  0 
10 


6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
8 
16 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    s 

0  7J 
0  5 
0  5J 
0  3J 

0  Si 

1  9 
0  7J 
3     1 

by  liin. 


0  6    „ 

Honduras  ...      „  ...  0  0  6    „ 

„           Mexican „  ...  0  0  4    „ 

„           African  „  ...  0  0  3i  „ 

Cedar,  Cuba ,  ...  0  0  3    „ 

„  Honduras    „  ...  0  0  3}  „ 

Batinwood    „  ...  0  0  10    „ 

Wakiut,  Italian „  ...  0  0  3    „ 

„      American  (logs)      „  ...  0  3  1    „ 

Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12ft, 
by  llin. : — 

Quebec,  Pine,  1st  £22    0  0    to  £29    5 

„             2nd 18    5  0    „  23  10 

„            Srd  11  15  0    „  14    0 

Canada  Spruce,  1st It  15  0    „  15    5 

2nd  and  Srd   8  15  0    „  10    5 

New  Brunswick 8    5  0,,  915 

Riga   7  10  0    „  8    8 

St.  Petersburg 8  10  0    „  16  10 

Swedish 11  10  0    „  19  10 

Finhind 9    0  0,,  10    5 

White  Sea 12    0  0    „  19  10 

Battens,  aU  sorts   8  10  0    „  14)5 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin. : — 

Istprepared £0  13  0 

2ndditto    0  12  0 

Other  qualities    0    5  9 

Staves,  per  standard  M  : — 

U.S.,  pipe £37  10  0 

Hemel,  cr.  pipe  220    0  0 

Uemel,  brack 190    0  0 


CHIPS. 

Among  the  medals  presented  by  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  papers  of  exceptional  value 
read  during  the  session  is  one  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley, 
R.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  for  his  lecture  on  "  Some  Prin- 
ciples that  may  be  Guides  for  the  Applied  Arts." 

The  new  waterworks  at  Minster-in-Sheppey, 
just  constructed  for  the  Sheppey  Water  Company, 
were  formally  inaugurated  on  Thursday  in  last 
week. 

The  Art  Gallery  Committee  of  the  Rochdale  Cor- 
poration have  accepted  the  gift  from  Mr.  R.  Taylor 
Heape  of  eight  valuable  pictures,  as  idditions  to 
their  permanent  collection.  Two  are  by  F.  Goodall, 
R.A.,  and  the  other  six  are  works  by  R.  Ansdell, 
R.A.,  Sir  P.  Burne  Jones,  J.  C.  Dollman,  J.  D. 
Harding,  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  and  James  Sant, 
R.A. 

The  Leeds  City  Council  have  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  application  for  the  extension  of  the  city 
boundaries  by  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  suburban 
areas  totalling  1.5,000  acres. 

The  education  committee  for  Xorwich  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  C.  J.  Brown,  the  architect  to  the  Bean 
and  Chapter  of  that  city,  as  their  architect  at  a 
salary  of  .£200  a  year,  to  include  all  general  work 
executed  at  a  less  cost  than  £1,000,  above  which 
sum  a  special  arrangement  will  be  made. 

The  sales  at  the  Mart  last  week  (including  the 
Kensington  Estate  sale  at  Winchester  House),  as 
registered  at  the  Estate  Exchange,  amounted  to 
£267,036,  and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
yearto±U9,S8-t. 

An  arbitration  was  recently  held  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Watney  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  urban 
district  council  ot  Uckfield  for  land  at  Crowborough, 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny,  and 
required  for  sew.^rage  purposes.  The  award  has 
just  been  published,  and  amounts  to  £3,600. 

The  War  Office  are  about  to  invite  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  block  of  buildings  at  the  Royal 
Mditary  College,  Sandhurst,  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  an  additional  300  gentlemen  cadets.  The 
present  college  has  room  for  3.50  or  360  cadets.  It 
has  also  been  decided  to  erect  apart  from  the  college 
a  block  of  married  quarters  for  the  families  of  the 
non-commissioned  otlicers.  A  block  of  officers' 
quarters  is  also  to  be  built,  and  for  all  these  works 
a  sum  of  £365,000  has  been  voted.  It  is  hoped  to 
commence  operations  in  the  early  part  of  next  yeai . 
The  town  council  of  Southampton  hive  adopted 
plans  and  estimates  by  the  borough  surveyor  for 
another  pavilion  to  be  added  to  the  isolation  hospital 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £.5,200. 

Dawsbury  Joint  Hospital  Board  have  decided  to 
apply  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to 
borrow  £1,000  to  complete  the  new  hospital  at 
Earlsheaton. 


£0  19 
0  16 
0  14 


£45 
2.30 
200 


The  Duchess  of  Albany  will  unveil  the  Surrey 
County  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  at  the  County- 
hall,  Kingston-on-Thames,  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  at  2.30.  The  memorial  consists  of  a 
terracotta  statue  of  the  late  Queen,  showing  her  as 
she  was  at  the  time  of  her  Coronation,  seated  in  the 
Coronation  chair  in  her  Coronation  robes,  and 
holding  the  sceptre  in  her  hand. 


The  London  County  Council  have  just  had 
erected  at  the  cemetery  at  New  Southgate  a  massive 
memor.al  to  the  memory  of  the  51  patients  who  lost 
their  lives  at  the  fire  at  Culney  Hatch  Asylum  oa 
the  27th  January  last.  It  is  a  granite  runic  cross  on 
die  and  plinth,  the  front  of  the  shaft  and  wheel 
being  decorated  with  carved  interlaced  work  of 
Runic  type.  Next  to  the  inscription  is  an  enlarged 
model  of  the  London  County  Council  official  seal  in 
solid  gunmetad.  The  whole  is  in  grey  Aberdeen 
granite. 

Professor  Henry  Louis,  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  Government  to  investigate  the 
asphalte  deposits  at  Trinidad,  addressed  a  meeting 
on  the  subject  on  Monday  night  at  Newcastle -on - 
Tyne.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  so-called 
pitch  lake  from  which  120,000  tons  of  asphalte  were 
dug  annually  was  inexhaustible,  but  Professor  Louis 
said  he  had  been  able  to  prove  that  this  was  not  so. 
The  level  of  the  lake  had  sunk  to  a  degree  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  quantity  taken  from  it. 
If  they  knew  the  depth  of  the  lake  they  would  know 
to  a  ton  how  much  asphalte  was  in  it. 

The  Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation  is  promoting 
a  BUI  in  Parliament  for  powers,  amongst  other 
things,  to  build  a  bridge  across  Walney  Channel,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £121,000.  The  Bill  also  seeks 
powers  to  construct  several  tramways  within  the 
borough  and  a  tramway  across  the  proposed  bridge. 

On  Sunday  a  stained-glass  memorial  window  was 
unveiled  in  St.  Aidan's  Church,  Bamburgh.  The 
subjects  of  the  window  are  Faith  and  Charity,  with 
St.  Cecilia  in  the  small  triangular  pane,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Bacon  Brothers,  London. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Price,  who  has  been  for  the  past  five 
years  the  clerk  of  works  at  Truro  Cathedral,  repre- 
senting Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson,  the  architect,  during  the 
building  of  the  nave  and  central  tower,  is  about  to 
leave  for  Johannesburg,  where  ho  will  superintend 
the  building  of  a  parish  church  and  hall  of  St. 
Mary,  the  architect  being  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes 
Prynne,  of  London.  Last  week  Mr.  Price  was 
pubUcly  presented  at  Truro  hy  the  ex-Mayor  in  the 
name  of  the  subscribers  with  an  illuminated  address 
and  a  purse  of  twenty  gumeas  as  an  appreciation  of 
his  work  at  the  cathedral,  and  pubUc  services  in  other 
ways,  including  the  chairmanship  of  decoration 
committees.  A  second  presentation  was  made  to  Mr. 
Price  on  Tuesday,  when  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Gott,  in 
the  name  of  the  Cathedral  Committee,  presented 
him  with  an  illuminated  address  and  a  cheque 
for  £50. 

At  the  London  Consistory  Court,  on  Thursday  in 
last  week.  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C.,  granted  a  faculty, 
as  prayed  for  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Greenhill,  Harrow,  for  pulling 
down  the  present  church  and  rebuilding  it  on  a 
larger  scale,  so  as  to  provide  increased  accommoda- 
tion, the  population  of  the  parish  having  been 
largely  augmented  since  the  church  was  built.  The 
present  church  was  erected  in  1866,  and  seats  470  ; 
the  fabric  shows  signs  of  settlement,  and  is  shored 
up  in  five  places.  It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the 
church  in  three  sections,  and  when  reconstructed  it 
will  afford  room  for  890  persons.  The  cost  of  the 
work  will  be  about  £18,000.  Subscriptionsamountmg 
to  about  £7,000  have  already  been  promised. 

The  15th-century  church  of  SS.  Probus  and  Grace, 
at  Probus,  Cornwall,  is  about  to  be  enlarged  at  the 
cost  ot  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the  chief  landowner  in  the 
parish.  The  south  aisle  is  to  be  extended,  and  a 
vestry  and  organ  chamber  will  also  be  added  on  that 
side  of  the  church.  The  north  chancel  aisle  will 
be  fitted  up  as  a  morning  chapal.  Oak  screens  will 
be  provided  in  aisles  and  chancel,  and  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel  will  be  filled  with  stained 
glass. 

Major  -  General  Baden  -  Powell  unveiled  on 
Sunday,  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  18th,  21st,  and  23rd  bat- 
talions (sharp-shooters)  Imperial  Yeomanry  who 
died  in  South  Africa  during  the  war. 

A  memorial  screen  and  tablet  erected  in  the 
Warrington  parish  church  by  the  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men,  past  and  present, 
of  the  Srd  Battalion  South  Lancashire  Regiment, 
to  the  memory  of  their  comrades  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  South  African  war,  were  unveiled  on 
Saturday.  The  screen  (Lite  Perpendicular  in  style) 
is  of  English  oak  throughout,  and  is  divided  into 
seven  bays.  Crowning  the  central  canopy  is  the 
figure  of  an  angel  representing  "  Victory,"  carrying 
ill  the  right  hand  an  uplifted  sword,  and  m  the  left 
a  wreath  of  bay. 

The  Bath  Corporation  Waterworks  Committee 
interviewed  on  Friday  selected  candidates  for  the 
post  ot  waterworks  engineer,  at  a  salary  ot  £350. 
Mr  J.  Dant  Young,  engineer  to  the  Bath  and 
District  High  Level  Waterworks  Company,  and 
Mr  N.  J.  Peters,  CirJiff,  were  successful  at  the  first 
ballot,  and  on  a  second  ballot  the  voting  was  equal, 
and  the  chairman  gave  a  casting  vote  m  favour  ot 
Mr.  Y'oung,  who  was  for  six  months  acting  engineer 
to  the  Bath  Corporation. 
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PBOFESSIONAL   (QUESTIONS. 

MANY  and  conflicting  interests  affect  the 
profession  of  architecture  at  the  present 
day.  AVhat  with  the  questions  of  architec- 
tural education,  statutory  registration,  com- 
potition  reform,  assessors,  ancient  lights, 
conditions  of  contract,  and  other  subjects 
leferred  to  by  the  presidents  of  the  architec- 
tural societies  in  their  inaugural  addresses, 
the  architect  has  enough  to  engross  all  his 
spare  moments ;  for  he  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  keep  pace  with  those  movements  that 
are  always  going  on  outside  his  own  special 
sphere.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  inter- 
rupted the  calm  teuour  of  the  life  of  the 
architect  of  a  previous  generation.  There 
were  no  such  needs  for  restricting  the 
entrance  to  the  profession  by  examinations 
or  registrations,  few  troubles  about  competi- 
tions ;  owners  could  build  when  and  now 
they  liked,  without  troubling  about  building 
by-laws,  the  law  of  ancient  lights,  aud  other 
regulations  imposed  by  authorities  of  the 
present  day.  With,  perhaps,  the  two  ex- 
ceptions of  sanitary  and  fire-resisting  con- 
struction, our  forefathers  were  not  much  the 
worse  off ;  their  buildings  were  substantial 
and  comely  in  appearance,  there  were  fewer 
men  in  the  profession,  so  that  the  evils  of 
competition  were  not  felt ;  and  although 
there  were  no  facilities  for  professional 
education  such  as  we  now  possess,  the  archi- 
tects of  half  a  century  ago  were  often  com- 
petent and  able  men.  Bat  they  worked  in 
limited  spheres,  and  building  was  com- 
paratively simple.  And  the  trades  employed 
in  building  were  equally  competent  ;  the 
apprentice  system  was  in  vogue,  there 
was  no  undercutting  nor  overlapping  of 
the  trades,  and  the  temptations  to  the 
"ca'cannj'"  and  "go  easy"  methods  of 
labour  we  lately  noticed  did  not  prevail. 
Several  reasons  exist  for  the  change  in 
the  building  trades  ; — they  have  become  more 
numerous ;  but,  despite  our  progress,  we 
cannot  supersede  the  principles  of  honest 
labour.  One  writer  some  time  ago  attributed 
the  present  incompetence  rife  in  the  building 
trades  not  so  much  to  the  labour  as  to  the 
supervision.  "Incompetent  foi-emen  and  esti- 
mators, clerical  routine  instead  of  practical 
execution,  a  smattering  of  technical  know- 
ledge instead  of  experience — those  are  the 
evils  of  the  trade,  and,  coupled  with  trading 
on  borrowed  capital,  or  working  the  jobs  on 
the  strength  of  the  '  draws,'  constitute  the 
real  crisis,"  How  many  real  builders  appren- 
ticed to  the  trades  as  a  whole  are  now  found  ? 
There  is  much  justice  in  the  indictment  ; 
the  whole  machinery  of  building  is  changed, 
the  division  of  labour,  mechanical  routine, 
machine  work,  and  over-supervision  have 
taken  away  all  individual  effort  and  interest 
in  workmanship.  These  are  facts  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  question.  The  experience 
of  age  and  the  natural  gifts  of  a  man  are  no 
longer  taken  into  account  by  the  "  big  "  firm 
of  builders.  The  "  too  old  at  fifty"  idea  is 
.mother  prejudice  of  the  large  firm  ;  the 
experienced  workman  is  superseded  by 
young,  but  inefficient,  men.  We  are  living 
in  .an  age  of  specialism,  the  natural  outcome 
of  divided  labour  and  contracting  on  a 
large  scale  ;  and  this  is  a  question  of 
importance  which  deeplj'  concerns  the  pro- 
fession. Already  we  have  specialists  in 
certain  branches  of  building,  men  who  con- 
fine themselves  to  hospitals,  and  schools, 
workhouses,  baths,  labourers"  dwellings,  and 
technical  institutes,  and  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  this  tendency  to  split  up  the  pro- 


fession into  branches  will  continue.  It 
is  partly  the  result  of  enlargement  of 
the  architect's  field.  A  century  ago  the 
architect  practised  in  a  few  well-defined 
branches ;  now  thoy  have  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. All  those  changes  have  considerably 
helped  to  destro}'  the  cohesion  of  the  older 
system,  and  to  add  immensely  to  the  labour 
of  the  profession.  The  architect  must  now 
ask  himself,  on  entering  the  ranks,  "  To 
which  branch  of  practice  should  I  belong  'r 
Is  it  wise  to  practise  in  all  the  branches — in 
other  wox'ds,  to  become  a  general  prac- 
tiouer?''  These  and  other  questions  ought 
to  be  asked  before  the  young  architect  has 
finished  his  studies.  We  are  afraid  the  keen 
competition  among  the  younger  members  is 
a  strong  inducement  to  them  to  accept  any 
class  of  work  which  is  thrown  in  their  way, 
and  that  it  is  a  long  time  before  the 
architect  can  afford  to  pick  and  choose 
work.  In  the  present  very  varied  practice  of 
a  general  practitioner,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  master  the  types  and  details  of  every  kind 
of  building,  and  the  consequence  is  a  rather 
superficial  acquaintance  with  certain  struc- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  by  confining  one's 
attention  to  one  class  of  architecture,  the 
architect  is  able  to  grasp  the  principles  of 
plan,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  its  many 
details.  No  doubt  there  is  a  disadvantage. 
The  specialist  is  generally  strong  in  plan, 
the  plant,  and  details  and  fittings,  and  is  apt 
to  pay  less  attention  to  external  design,  and 
in  some  cases  he  relegates  the  latter  part  to 
an  expert  in  draughtsmanship,  with  doubtful 
results.  The  elevations  do  not  express  the 
architect's  meaning,  or  they  are  extravagant 
and  devoid  ot  character  for  the  particular 
building.  Modern  architecture  suffers  a 
great  deal  from  this  subdivision  of  the  art  - 
plan  by  one,  mechanical  equipment  and 
details  by  another,  and  the  external  eleva- 
tion by  a  third.  The  trades  are  also 
conflicting,  and  their  harmonious  union 
is  sacrificed.  And  this  is  one  of  the  vital 
ditticulties  which  the  profession  have  to  face. 
How  are  they  to  bring  themselves  again  in 
touch  with  the  crafts  and  trades  connected 
with  building,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  these 
have  all  become  independent,  either  under 
the  control  of  a  contractor  or  as  expert  trades- 
men on  their  own  account.  One  in  the  trade 
recently  wrote:  "Except  for  the  use  of 
scaffolding  and  hoisting  of  machinery,  is 
there  any  job  which  could  not  be  worked  by 
a  manager  for  the  architect  and  client  as 
eflectivelj'  as  a  manager  or  foreman  now 
does  it  for  a  builder  ':  AVith  a  reliable  man 
.and  a  depot  for  the  hiring  ot  scaffolding,  &c.. 
and  the  working  of  stone  by  stone  firms,  and 
joinery  by  joinery  firms,  the  real  practical 
builder  could  be  on  the  works,  the  staff' 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  job.  The  archi- 
tect would  then  be  in  touch  with  his  work 
without  the  intermediary  either  as  a  capitalist 
or  a  clerk  of  the  works."  For  a  long  period 
the  big  contracting  firm  has  been  an  in- 
fluence, and  the  practical  builder  and  crafts- 
man have  had  to  take  a  secondary  place  ; 
under  the  modern  reg'nnc  of  specialism,  we 
may  again  find  it  possible  to  make  our 
builders  and  craftsmen  responsible  men 
working  in  their  own  interest. 

Professional  education  must,  of  course,  be 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  building  and 
the  trades  ;  by  the  demand  for  specialism, 
technical  knowledge,  and  the  like.  These 
have  made  a  higher  stand.ard  of  know- 
ledge necessary  for  an  acquaintance  with 
manufactures  and  processes  and  scientific 
principles  and  details,  which  have  been 
introduced  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  An  architect  must  now  master  a 
good  many  more  trades  and  details  of  a 
scientific,  sanitary,  and  industrial  kind 
than  were  required  of  him  in  the  first 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  materials  of 
building  rre  more  numei'ous.  Take  even  the 
natural  products  of  foreign  and  Australian 
timber,    to  say  nothing  of  building  stones. 


Appliances  and  mechanical  plants  have 
multiplied,  and  these  have  all  to  be  under- 
stood and  applied.  The  old  practitioner 
never  troubled  himself  about  floors  and  roofs 
or  partitions  that  could  withstand  fire  ;  the 
modern  is  beset  with  a  host  of  patented 
systems.  Such  a  thing  as  reinforced  con- 
crete, in  which  steel  rods  or  "  expanded 
metal"  is  embedded  in  the  body  of  concrete, 
was  not  contemplated.  The  deductions  of 
physics,  chemistry,  electricity  all  come  within 
the  modem  architect's  sphere,  and  are  applied 
to  many  problems  of  construction.  All  these 
subjects  have  widened  considerably  the 
range  of  the  architect's  knowledge  outside 
the  art.  Questions  about  acoustics,  steel 
cantilever  and  dome  construction  ;  about  the 
behaviour  of  metal  under  heavy  loads,  heat, 
corrosion  ;  the  chemical  value  of  paints  and 
varnishes,  and  modes  of  treating  iron,  stone, 
and  wood  are  constantly  cropping  up.  The 
architect  has  to  be  constantly  ready  to  con- 
sider questions  relating  to  heating  and  venti- 
lating arrangements,  and  to  be  able  to  advise 
as  to  the  best  system  ;  to  understand  the  ap- 
plication of  electric  power  in  buildings,  lightin  g 
—  subjects  which  were  quite  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  profession  not  many  years  ago.  Although 
there  are  specialists  who  undertake  these 
matters,  the  architect  is  the  first  one  con- 
sulted, and  his  opinion  on  the  desirability  of 
a  certain  system  ought  to  be  based  on  correct 
views  iind  a  knowledge  of  general  principles. 
There  are  professional  questions  as  to 
which  the  architect  has  now  to  make  up  his 
mind.  One  of  these  is  the  subject  of  com- 
petition. As  our  readers  are  aware,  there 
has  been  much  controversy  about  the  system ; 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  about  the  modes 
of  invitation,  inadequate  instructions,  _  un- 
fair decisions,  and  so  on.  The  professional 
man  of  to-day  ought  to  be  able  to  decidefor 
himself  whether  a  certain  competition  is  a 
fair  one  or  not  for  him  to  take  part  in.  The 
conditions  issued  ought  to  be  able  to  afford 
him  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  selection  of  a 
design  may  not  be  a  good  or  honest  one ;  but 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  question  is.  Are 
the  terms  of  the  competition  above  board, 
and  such  that  a  professional  man  may  accept 
them  ;-  It  ought  to  be  evident  on  the  face  of 
the  instructions  whether  they  are  so  or  not. 
The  matter  is  one  for  the  profession  them- 
selves to  consider.  Unfortunately,  it  is  riuite 
true  that  many  architects  are  found  to  enter 
into  competitions  which  are  obviously  unfair, 
in  which  the  conditions  are  scandalously  dis- 
honest to  the  profession,  or  the  premiums  are 
an  insult.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  profession  is  discreditable  to  the  body 
as  a  whole,  and  lowers  considerably  the 
public  regard  for  it.  The  recent  action  of 
the  Abergavenny  School  Board  in  advertising 
for  an  architect,  aud  requesting  candidates 
to  state  their  terms,  and  the  response,  is  a 
degrading  instance.  A  Competition  Reform 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  reforms 
and  improved  conditions,  has  been  established, 
and  has  done,  we  believe,  useful  work  in 
"  blacklisting  "  competitions  or  in  suggesting 
conditions  more  satisfactory,  or  in  revising 
them ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  there  are  men 
in  the  profession  who  are  willing  to  respond 
to  invitations  on  any  terms,  and  so  long  as 
this  anomalous  state  prevails,  promoters  of 
competitions  will  remain  obdurate.  As  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  Architects  said  the 
other  day,  such  a  pr.actice  required  to  be  dealt 
with  with  a  firm  hand.  Architects  ought 
to  be  restrained  from  committing  themselves 
to  terms  which  no  respectable  profession 
would  tolerate ;  but  this  restraint  can  only 
be  learned  by  educating  the  members  to  a 
true  sense  of  their  vocation  and  responsi- 
bility. A  statutory  authority,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
said,  could  control  the  profession,  and  it  would 
do  so  by  inculcating  the  value  of  professional 
conduct  and  making  it  a  condition  of  qualifi- 
cation to  practise ;  and  it  may  well  be  asked 
why  it  was  left  to  new  societies  to  take 
these  matters  up.     The  architect  ought  to  be 
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able  himself  to  discriminate  between  reason- 
able and  unreasonable  conditions  ^  but  the 
truth  is,  the  profession  wants  guidance  and  co- 
operation in  these  matters.  Architects  have  not 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  force  required  ; 
there  is  a  want  of  social  cohesion  in  their 
ranks  which  terribly  weakens  their  power  of 
resistance,  as  it  does  in  those  of  lower  social 
position.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
appomtment  of  an  assessor  to  act  as  joint 
architect,  as  in  the  recent  Liverpool  Cathedral 
competition — a  principle  certainly  open  to 
objection,  except,  perhaps,  in  th.at  very  ex- 
ceptional instance.  It  is  a  question  at  least 
for  the  professional  societies  to  consider  to 
prevent  its  recurrence,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
!Mr.  Woodward  has  brought  up  this  question, 
which  was  discussed  at  the  Institute  last 
Alonday.  Many  legal  principles  have  now 
to  be  mastered.  The  conditions  of  contract 
is  one  of  them  —quite  a  modem  necessity. 
The  practical  architect  is  required  to  be  con- 
versant with  points  of  law  ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  lawyer  draws  up  the  contract  between 
the  parties.  He  at  least  is  expected  to  bring 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  bear;  he  has 
to  instruct  the  solicitor  as  to  what  are  reason- 
able provisions.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
now  the  ai'chitect  dispenses  with  legal  assist- 
ance, and  he  draws  up  a  contract  according 
to  the  form  that  the  R.I.B.A.  has  issued.  For 
large  buildings  the  form  arrived  at  between 
the  Institute  and  the  Institute  of  Bailders 
furnishes  a  good  model  to  follow,  with 
slight  modifications  where  necessary.  But 
there  are  not  many  in  the  profession 
who  can  frame  a  contract  which  will  give 
satisfaction  to  building  owner,  contractor, 
and  architect.  The  disputable  questions 
which  turn  on  such  terms  as  the  "  reasonable 
satisfaction  "  of  the  architect  or  in  respect  of 
drawings  and  details  "afterwards  supplied,  as 
to  the  ' '  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
drawings  and  specifications  taken  together," 
as  to  "variations  and  extras,"  as  to  clauses 
relating  to  "defects,''  of  the  completion,  sus- 
pension of  works,  extension  of  time,  certificates. 
and  especially  as  to  arbitration,  can  only  be 
mastered  by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  the  decisions  that  have  been  given  on 
these  points  Another  important  question 
concerns  Ancient  Lights.  We  have  lately 
given  the  gist  of  the  Bill  drafted  by  the  joint 
committee  of  the  E.I.B.A.  and  the  Surveyors' 
Institution,  and  drawn  some  inferences  with 
regard  to  it :  but  from  the  opinions  we  have 
heard  expressed  thereon  the  Bill  has  not  given 
complete  satisfaction.  There  are  several 
interests  concerned,  chiefly  the  building 
owner,  whether  dominant  or  servient,  the 
professions  engaged,  the  lawyer,  surveyor, 
and  the  public.  These  have  all  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  proposed  measure  will  no  doubt 
simplify  the  procedure,  the  lawyer  will  have 
less  to  do  with  the  matter,  the  servient  owner's 
interests  will  be  guarded ;  it  will  not  be 
possible,  as  it  is  now,  to  find  one's  light 
obscured  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
without  adequate  notice  and  without  means 
of  redress ;  the  position  of  windows  and 
amount  of  light  received  will  be  recorded  for 
the  benefit  of  both  parties,  who  will  have 
access  to  the  drawings  ;  and  the  building 
owner  will  no  longer  be  subjected  to  vexatious 
proceedings  and  the  delay  of  building  opera- 
tions. These  are  decided  gains.  On  the  other 
hand,  biiilding  operations  will  in  many 
cases  be  prevented  by  the  requirements,  for 
there  will  be  less  uncertainty  in  the  law,  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  building  owners  to 
try  their  luck,  hoping  by  some  legal  point  to 
escape  the  consequences.  The  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  profession  in  certain  cases  of  building 
and  street  improvements,  such  as  that  relating 
to  the  Strand  and  its  northern  lino  of  frontage, 
in  fixing  upon  sites  for  buildings  of  a  detri- 
mental kind  in  populous  residential  neigh- 
bourho)ds,  in  the  great  housing  question, 
and  on  other  various  matters  about  which 
the  architectural  profession  as  a  body  should 
have  a  voice,  are  questions  that  ought  to  be 


discussed  and  agreed  upon,  instead  of  being 
left  to  individual  opinion.  Questions  of  taste 
are  not  so  easily  solved  as  those  which  relate 
to  professional  practice  and  conduct,  or  to 
public  matters,  or  where  the  interests  are  so 
varied  ;  but  these  all  form  part  of  the  present- 
day  equipment  of  the  profession. 


HOMESTEAD   DESIGN. 

THE  architectural  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings  is  not,  perhaps 
a  very  attractive  subject  to  the  profession,  as 
they  generally  associate  the  design  of  such 
buildings  with  the  duties  of  surveyors  of 
landed  estates,  and  with  experts  who  have 
made  the  subject  their  own.  For  some 
reason,  the  modern  homestead  is  not  a  class 
of  structure  to  appeal  to  our  artistic  sense ; 
it  is  so  essentially  utilitarian  that  any  attempt 
to  make  it  architectural  appears  to  be  wasted 
labour.  Why  it  should  be  so  we  cannot  say, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  old  English  home- 
stead was  often  an  interesting  group  of  build- 
ings which  added  immensely  to  the  scenery 
of  many  of  our  country  districts.  The  land- 
scape painter  loves  to  depict  the  old  farm- 
house and  yard  with  its  rural  surroundings, 
and  there  is  many  an  old  barn  to  be  seen  in 
the  Southern,  Eastern,  and  Midland  counties 
which  has  an  ai-chitectui'al  character  essen- 
tially its  own. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Cautley's  paper  on  this  subject, 
given  at  the  Architectural  Association  last 
week,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  practical  side  of 
the  subject  as  it  developed  itself  in  the 
Eastern  Counties.  The  type  of  buildings 
and  fittings  were  of  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  kind.  The  main  essentials  of  farm 
buildings  were  sketched  :  as  a  good  water 
supply  (which  our  grandfathers  provided 
by  grouping  all  the  buildings  about  a  pond), 
a  good  metalled  road  close  to  the  buildings, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  maintaining 
private  roads — a  serious  yearly  item.  On 
arable  land  the  buildings  should  be  in  the 
centre,  or  nearly  so,  as  to  save  carting,  and 
if  the  land  slopes  they  should  be  placed  on 
the  slope  to  save  uphill  carting;  but  in 
dairy  farms  the  buildings  are  better  placed 
near  the  centre  of  pasturage,  so  as  to  save 
labour  in  driving  and  feeding  the  cows.  As 
for  aspect,  "  south  with  a  touch  of  east"  is 
the  best  for  stock  ;  when  the  homestead  is  on 
a  slope,  the  biuldings  are  best  across  the 
slope,  to  avoid  steps.  Other  essentials  are 
economy  of  construction  and  maintenance  by 
the  most  labour-saving  means  :  the  most 
sanitary  housing  for  livestock.  Mr.  Cautley 
does  not  give  an  ideal  plan  of  a  homestead  ; 
he  rather  naively  distrusts  the  "model" 
farm  building,  which  is  often  full  of  defects ; 
but  he  thinks  such  a  plan  "will  be  found 
somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  pre- 
sented by  the  old-fashioned  and  modern  or 
'  model'  homestead."  The  advantages  of  both 
the  ancient  and  modem  plans  are  pointed  out, 
and  are  worth  quoting  here.  "  In  the  old 
homestead  there  will  generally  be  a  large, 
rambling  old  barn  of  flail-threshing  memory, 
with,  perhaps,  the  cowsheds  an-anged  about 
the  same ;  the  stables  will  be  an  entirely 
separate  block,  the  piggeries  in  another,  the 
granary,  chaff-cutting  house,  and  cartshed 
in  another,  and  various  outlying  loose  boxes 
and  small  cartsheds  wherever  there  is  an  odd 
corner.  In  addition  to  this,  the  yards  are 
nearly  always  of  a  much  too  large  a  size, 
rain-washed  and  wasteful  of  litter,  all  tend- 
ing to  the  making  of  bad  manure,  whilst  the 
aspect  was  rarely  studied  at  all."  The  de- 
scription is  on  the  whole  correct,  though 
many  of  the  old  homesteads  we  know  show 
that  their  builders  were  at  least  regardful  of 
the  latter  point,  and  of  the  sheltering  of  their 
live  stock.  The  conditions  of  the  ancient 
mode  of  farming  were  so  very  different  to  the 
modern  labour-saving  plan,  that  we  cannot 
rightly  compare  the  plans  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples.    Turning  to  the    modern  type,   the 


author  justly  observes,  "All  the  buildings, 
even  down  to  the  fowlhouse,  are  grouped  in 
one  large  parallelogram,  the  outside  walls  of 
which  rise  square  and  gaunt,  with  scarcely 
an  opening  to  be  seen."  The  author  does 
not  urge  its  ugliness,  though  he  says  that  it 
is  ' '  the  outcome  of  one  of  its  most  practical 
defects — viz.,  that  everything  is  approached 
from  within,  frequently  from  internal  roada 
and  alleyways.  Were  it  situated  on  fome 
of  our  bleakest  wold  lands,  I  should  find 
excuse  in  the  pitiless  winds  and  rains  which 
drive  across  them  ;  but  why  when  on  some 
sheltered  hillside  or  sunny  valley ':  "  The 
plan  does  not  save  the  roadways,  it  is  urged. 
The  few  openings  are  distributed  on  all  sides, 
and  must  have  approaches,  so  the  system  is- 
wasteful  of  cartways ;  nor  does  the  author 
believe  the  modem  grouped  building  is  so- 
economical,  while  the  internal  alley-ways  re- 
quire independent  walls,  and  therefore  do  not 
save  walling,  and  in  case  of  fire  the  whole 
range  is  endangered.  These,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  serious  defects  of  the  one  large 
parallelogram  plan.  And  the  author  points 
out,  the  deposit  of  manure  in  the  small  yard 
would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  stock. 
Mr.  Cautley  said  that  in  designing  a  home- 
stead he  would  have  as  few  internal  ,ap- 
proaches  as  possible ;  but  that  a  common 
roadway  should  give  access  to  every  part ;  he 
would  group  the  cowsheds,  stockyards,  and 
piggeries  under  the  shelter  of  the  barn  and 
granary,  keeping  the  horse  yards,  stables, 
and  cartsheds  distinct.  The  grouping  of  the 
sheds  and  stockyards  would  at  least  give  a 
variety  to  the  general  composition  that  is  so 
wanting  in  the  "  model "  plans  we  have  seen. 
While  not  following  the  rambling  plans  of 
the  old  homesteads,  the  architect,  at  least, 
can  find  opportunities  for  breaking  his 
parallelogram  instead  of  making  the  outer 
walls  sti-aight  and  bare.  For  instance,  the 
cowsheds  can  be  arranged  to  afford  the  best 
shelter  or  be  placed  against  a  barn,  if  the 
sheds  are  single  lean-to's,  for  one  row  of  cows. 
.Several  suggestions  are  given  by  the  author 
on  the  details  of  planning  a  homestead,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader.  In  double  byres 
or  cowsheds  the  cows  are  perhaps  most 
economically  arranged  head  to  head,  with  a 
centre  feeding  passage  between  ;  this  allows 
the  yards  to  be  free  for  the  disposal  of  the 
manure.  The  feeding  passage  must  not 
be  less  than  3ft.  wide,  the  manger  will 
be  2ft.  wide,  the  standing  fift.  Gin,  from 
manger  to  edge  of  gutter.  Describing  other 
details,  the  author  says  each  cow  should 
have  two  bins,  or  four  to  each  two-stall 
division,  each  holding  a  bushel,  and  the 
corner  bin  next  division  have  a  ventilating 
lid  to  hinge  back — a  plan  which  allows  two 
feeds  to  be  put  in  at  the  same  time,  and  also 
permits  of  the  cows  being  fed  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  The  mangers  should  not  be 
more  than  1ft.  9in.  in  height  and  llin.  in 
depth,  be  made  of  liin.  plank,  the  back 
plank  being  well  c  anted.  A  support  is  re- 
quired between  the  divisions.  The  remarks 
on  the  paving  and  gutters  are  reasonable ; 
V-grooved  bricks,  with  the  grooves  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  fall  are  preferred,  though 
a  cheaper  and  efficient  substitute  is  cement 
concrete  finely  faced.  The  sanitary  author- 
ities insist  on  open  channels  carried  outside 
the  shed,  and  the  author  proposes  a  stone 
slab  rounded  on  the  edge  next  the  gutter. 
We  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  standing 
for  cows  should  be  level  in  front  of  heelpost 
to  manger,  and  should  be  of  rammed  clay  or 
chalk.  As  to  the  question  of  open  or  covered 
yards,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  open 
arrangement  ;  but  modern  farming  and  the 
use  of  cake  foods  have  favoured  covered 
yards,  which  prevent  the  waste  of  the  manure 
by  rain-washed  yards,  and  the  author  allows 
lOOft.  super,  per  animal,  and  good  ventila- 
tion in  the  roof,  which  should  be  of  a  single 
span. 

The   old  threshing  barn  was  the  central 
i  feature  of  the  old  homestead,  but  now  super- 
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sedod  by  the  straw  barn  capable  of  holdin,;; 
about  one  day's  threshinf;,  and  frenerallj-  a 
two-storied  building'  carried  up  the  whole 
heii^ht,  with  14ft.  high  doors  on  both  sides, 
that  wagfjons  may  pass  through  the  stock- 
yards. Here  the  homestead  architect  may 
display  a  little  honest  art  in  making 
it  a  central  feature,  with  stockyards 
sheltered  by  it  on  south  side,  and  stack- 
yard on  the  north,  while  its  direc- 
tion should  be  east  and  west.  A  floor  of 
wood  or  the  fawn  -  off  butts  of  felled 
trees  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable.  The 
design  of  the  straw  barn  should  be  simp'e, 
and  honestly  express  its  purpose.  The 
high,  large  doors  for  waggons  can  be  made  a 
feature  by  gabling  the  sides,  and  the  ends  of 
barn,  with  the  openings  or  doors  high  up  for 
passing  the  threshed  straw,  can  also  be  made 
to  aid  in  the  external  effect.  Next  the  food 
stores,  the  root  store  and  mixing  floor,  with 
the  preparing  floors  over  for  the  crushing 
machine  and  chaff-cutting,  form  another 
tolerably  high  range  of  buildings  which  can 
be  treated  in  connection  with  the  barn.  In 
these  essentially  utilitarian  buildings  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  design  ;  but  a  true  sense  of  their  fitness, 
accompanied  by  an  artistic  instinct,  can  turn 
them  from  uninteresting  and  ugly  into  plain 
but  effective  structures.  Thus  the  doors  of 
the  root  store  and  adjoining  mixing  floor 
must  be  necessarily  large  for  carts  to  be 
backed  in,  and  these  openings  can  be  treated 
with  a  little  more  emphasis  than  they  usually 

"  receive.  The  tile  roofs  should  have  good 
eaves,  and  ventilators  of  a  simple,  inexpensive 
type  should  be  used  over  the  main  sheds. 
Then  there  are  the  oartsheds,  which  may  face 
north-east.  Simple  as  these  are,  they  add  to 
the  variety  of  the  grouping.     These  should 

-have  openings  not  too  high,  about  8ft.,  and 
about  Oft.  wide,  so  as  to  exclude  the  rain ;  and 
the  proportion  of  these  openings,  together 
with  the  brick  piers  and  wood  posts  and  the 
tiled  roofs,  can  be  made  to  form  useful 
boundaries  of  the  yards  and  shelter  them  at 

.  the  same  time.  The  designer  of  such  build- 
ings must  try  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  making  them  agreeable ;  too  often 
he  dwells  on  their  intractable,  matter-of-fact 
nature,  and  arranges  them  according  to  a 
model,  quite  regardless  of  appearance, 
whereas  if  he  had  taken  a  little  trouble  in 
grouping  the  buildings,  following  as  far  as 
he  could  the  old  type  of  homestead,  and  using 
local  materials  in  a  manner  to  impart  variety 
in  design  and  colour,  a  far  more  agreeable 
result  might  be  achieved. 

In  various  volumes  of  the  BuildixgNews 
we  have  given  plans  for  farm  buildings  and 
dairy  homesteads,  based  on  modern  ex- 
perience, which  may  be  taken  as  models  of 
good  planning;  but  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. The  architect  has  not  taken 
the  problem  into  his  earnest  consideration. 
Generally  his  want  of  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, planning,  and  details  of  such  build- 
ings has  deterred  him  from  attempting  to 
improve  the  "model"  plan.  The  competi- 
tions for  homestead  designs  have  generally 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  experts,  and  the 
selection  of  designs  submitted  has  been  in- 
variably made  by  those  who  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  homestead  plan- 
ning and  construction,  but  who  possess  little 
architectural  skill.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  man  knows  little  of  stock  or  dairy 
farming  or  details  he  is  unable  to  modify  or 
rearrange  a  plan  of  such  buildings,  or  to 
present   them    in    a    manner   that   is   more 

„  artistic — presuming,  of  course,  that  he  does 
not  violate  any  principle  of  good  homestead 
arrangement. 


A  new  school  was  opened  on  Friday  by  the  New 
Monkland  School  Board  at  Gain,  near  Glenboig. 
The  school,  which  affords  accommodation  for  120 
pnpila,  has  been  built  to  a  design  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Arthur,  architect,  Airdrie,  on  a  site  immediately 
adjoining  the  old  school,  which  it  is  proposed  to  take 
down. 
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TWO  BENCH-ENDS,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
JARROW-ON-TYNE. 

THESE  two  poppy-head  seat  standards,  with 
their  elaborate  traceried  ends,  are  from  the 
choir  seats  of  this  church  in  Durham,  and  are 
drawn  by  Mr.  Edward  Cratney  to  scale,  with 
sectional  details  of  the  mouldings.  The  work  is 
in  oak,  and  in  good  preservation. 


THE    RESTRICTIVE     BUILDING   CONDI- 
TIONS OF  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

A  T  the  auction  held  in  October  last  certain 
J  *  valuable  building  plots  in  the  Strand, 
Kingsway,  and  Aldwych,  on  the  Strand-to- 
Holbom  thoroughfare,  were  offered  on  lease,  but 


no  bids  were  made  for  them.  In  consequence  of 
this  fiasco,  the  Gorporite  Property  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Covmcil  have  been  consider- 
ing whether  the  building  conditions  relating  to 
the  leasing  of  the  Council's  surplus  land  acquired 
in  connection  with  various  improvement  schemes 
should  be  modified  with  a  view  to  the  letting  of 
the  land  more  expeditiously.  As  the  conditions 
stand  at  present,  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
arbitration.  One  of  the  condiliots  provides  that 
in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  between  the 
Council  and  the  lessee  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  buildings,  such  dispute  is  to  be  settled 
by  the  Council's  architect,  whose  decision  should 
be  final.  The  committee  have  now  reported  to 
the  Council  that  they  are  of  opinion  that, 
although  there  were  no  bidders  for  the  plots  of 
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land  in  connection  with  the  Ilolborn-to-Strand 
improvement  at  the  last  auction,  the  Council 
would  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  eventually 
disposing  of  the  plots  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions. They  were,  however,  impressed  with 
the  desirability  of  securing  a  speedy  recoupment 
in  connection  with  the  improvement,  and  tliey 
thought  the  Council  would  be  well  advised  to 
make  some  concession  so  as  to  facilitate  the  letting 
of  the  surplus  land.  They  accordingly  recom- 
mended :  — • '  That  the  building  conditions  attached 
to  the  leasing  of  the  Council's  surplus  lands  in 
connection  with  improvement  or  othei  .schemes 
be  modified  so  as  to  include  therein  the  follow- 
ing provision : — If,  and  so  often  as  the  same 
shall  happen,  any  dispute  shall  arise  after  the  plans 
and  .specifications  have  been  approved  between  the 
Council  and  the  lessee  as  to  any  matter  con- 
nected with  the  erection  of  the  said  building  or 
buildings,  or  the  foundations  or  drainage  thereof, 
or  the  preparation,  laying  out,  fencing,  or  other- 
wise dealing  with  the  said  land,  which  matter  is 
not  provided  for  by  '  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications,'  or  any  additions  to,  alterations  in, 
or  omissions  from,  the  same  authorised  as  afore- 
said, or  by  these  conditions  or  conditions  of 
approval,  every  such  dispute  shall,  if  the  parties 
do  not  agree,  be  decided  by  an  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  -Vrchitects,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final."  This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  Tuesday . 

1      ^m      I 

THE    ROYAL    INSTITUTE    OF    BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS'   BI'SINESS    SIEETIXG. 

LORD  BALCARRES,  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Lord  Windsor,  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  were  elected  Hon.  Associ- 
ates of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
on  Monday  last,  when  Messrs.  Llewellyn  Kitchen, 
Brook  Taylor  Kitchin  inrchitect  of  the  Local 
CTOvernment  Board),  Sydney  Perks,  Basil  A. 
Slade,  and  Jlelville  S.  Ward  were  elected 
Fellows,  and  twenty-two  gentlemen  were  elected 
Associates ;  Mr.  Charles  FoUen  SI'Kim,  Presi- 
dent of  the  -American  Institute  of  Architects, 
being  elected  Hon.  Corresponding  Member.  The 
results  of  the  November  Examinations  were 
announced  as  follows: — 14()  students  passed  in 
the  "preliminary  "  ;  .53  in  the  "  intermediate  "  : 
and  22  in  the  "final"  examinations.  Five 
Probationers  were  exempted  from  examination, 
and  were  admitted  as  students. 

LIVEEroOL    C.^THEDR.^L    COMl'ETITIOX. 

The  interest  of  the  meeting  centred  in  the  two 
resolutions  of  which  Mr.  William  Woodward  had 
given  notice  in  respect  to  the  late  competition  for 
the  new  Cathedral  at  Liverpool,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  topic  furnished  material 
for   an   animated   discussion,   in   which   Messrs. 

A.  W.  S.  Cross,  H.  T.  Hare,  Leonard  Stokes, 
John  Slater,  E.  T.  HaU.  T.  E.  CoUcutt,  Maurice 

B.  Adams,  John  Woolfall  (President  of  the 
Liverpool    Societv    of    Architects':,    S.    Vachar, 

C.  E.  Hutchinson",  E.  W.  Hudson,  T.  H.  Wat- 
son, and  others  took  part.  The  President,  Jlr. 
Aston  Webb,  with  considerable  tact  and  dis- 
crimination, kept  the  speakers  to  the  points  at 
issue,  and  went  far  to  bring  to  an  amicable 
conclusion  what  might  otherwise  have  easily 
digressed  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  He  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  appointment 
of  the  assessors  in  this  case  was  concerned,  the 
Institute  was  not  consulted,  so  that  in  that  sense 
the  C'o\incil  could  not  take  any  direct  action  in 
the  matter,  though  he,  personally,  had  not  hesi- 
tated in  his  Presidential  address  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  undesirability  of  a  precedent 
being  established  in  respect  to  an  assessor  con- 
senting to  act  as  joint  architect  with  the  author  of 
a  design  chosen  in  a  competition  with  which  he  had 
heen  so  associated.  The  meeting  was  unanimous 
in  supporting  this  view  of  such  appointments, 
although  it  was  explained  that  in  this  particular 
instance  Mr.  Bodley  was  told  by  the  Committee 
unless  he,  and  no  other  architect,  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  ilr.  Oeorge  G.  Scott,  the  latter 
would  not  be  employed  to  carry  out  his  design. 
Therefore,  to  secure  to  him  the  result  of  his 
success,  Mr.  Bodley  had,  under  great  pressure, 
resolved  to  accept  the  position.  Mr.  Woodward, 
on  this  assurance,  at  once  gracefully  withdrew 
his  resolution,  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

That  this  meeting  views  with  the  greatest  disfavour 
the  nctinn  of  tine  of  the  assessors  allowing  himself  to  be 
associated  with  the  selected  comnotitor  in  the  carrvin" 
out  of  the  work. 

In  introducing  this    resolution  and  the  one 


which  preceded  it,  .Mr.  Woodward  manifested  the 
utmost  fairness,  and  carefully  excluded  all  per- 
sonal allusions  other  than  those  of  an  appreciative 
character  in  respect  to  the  personality  of  both  the 
assessors,  ^Messrs.  Norman  Shaw  and  G.  F. 
Bodley,  and  he  warmly  commended  the  skill 
!  and  architectural  merit  displayed  in  Mr.  Scott's 
[  design.  The  previous  resolution  was  to  this 
effect : — 

That  this  meeting  condemns  the  action  of  the  assessors 
in  giving  the  first  place  in  the  final  competitiorf  to  a  set 
of  drawings  which  did  not  comply  with  the  essential  con- 
dition of  the  competition. 

.\n  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  competition 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Woodward  in  bringing  the 
question  before  the  meeting,  and  he  read  extracts 
from  the  official  conditions  issued  to  the  com- 
petitors in  the  final  contest ;  but  it  appeared 
during  the  subsequent  proceedings  that  that  part 
of  the  instructions  dealing  with  the  provisional 
central  preaching  area  to  seat  3,000  in  view  of 
the  pulpit  was  embodied  under  a  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  the  promoters,  instead  of  being  a 
precise  condition  or  instruction,  although  it  is 
quits  clear  that  the  committee  had  so  intended 
such  a  central  area  to  be  provided,  because  on  the 
receipt  of  the  referee's  award  the  committee  re- 
jected aU  the  designs  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Scott  had  not  given  such  an  area.  This  decision 
was  reversed  on  the  advisory  architects  explain- 
ing the  error  into  which  the  commitee  had  fallen, 
seeingthat  the  question  of  acentral  area  at  the  cross- 
ingof  the  building  had  virtually  been  left  as  an  open 
question  at  the  option  of  the  competitors.  There- 
upon the  committee  decided  to  confirm  the  award, 
and  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  was  approached  as  to  his 
appointment  being  made  conditional  with  the 
election  of  Jlr.  Bodley  as  consulting  architect 
with  him.  Jlr.  Scott  acquiesced  without  any 
reserve,  as  he  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  and  read  by  him  at  Monday's 
meeting.  The  following  particulars,  communi- 
cated to  us  by  Jlr.  Bodley,  and  published  in  the 
BiiLDiXG  News  for  July  24th  last,  give  a  con- 
firmation of  the  correctness  of  this  account  of 
what  happened  :  — 

"When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  author  of  the 
selected  design  was  Mr.  Scott,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
years  of  age  with  no  practical  experience  of  building,  the 
committee  naturally  felt  great  hesitation  in  placing  so 
important  a  work  in  his  hands.  They  at  first  decided  to 
abandon  the  result  of  the  competition  altogether ;  but, 
under  the  intlaence  of  strong  representations  from  the 
assessors,  they  afterwards  reconsidered  this  decision,  and 
invited  ilr.  Bodley  to  act  as  joint  architect  with  ilr. 
Scott.  This  ilr.  Bodley  at  first  declined,  but  expressed 
his  willingness  to  become  '"adWsory"  architect.  The 
committee,  however,  would  not  agree  to  this  suggestion, 
and  it  was  plainly  intimated  that,  unless  he  could  see  his 
way  to  taking  the  po>ition  of  jomt  architect,  Mr.  Scott's 
design  would  be  definitely  abandoned.  The  situation 
thus  created  was  a  most  difficult  one,  and  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  substantial  justice  should  be  done,  and  that  the 
competition,  which  had  entailed  so  much  thought  and 
labour,  should  not  prove  abortive,  lUr.  Bodley  finally 
agreed  to  the  committee's  wish,  and  became  joint  archi- 
tect, a  position  which,  however,  he  had  neither  sought  nor 
deiiired.  The  publication  of  these  facts  will  probably 
remove  a  good  deal  of  misconception." 

Jlr.  Woodward  said  he  was  cognisant  of  this 
letter,  but  that  it  did  not  convey  to  him  the  more 
definite  reason  which  transpired  during  Jlonday's 
debate  that  the  committee  would  not  agree  to 
appoint  another  architect  to  be  associated  with 
Jlr.  Scott  instead  of  Jlr.  Bodley.  The  two  reso- 
lutions were,  in  their  subject  matter,  so  intimately 
connected  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  their 
consideration  in  a  descriptive  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  point  of  order  they  were  taken 
separately  in  a  business-like  wa}',  though  neces- 
sarily the  discussion  overlapped.  One  definite 
issue  was  at  any  rate  established,  and  in  this  the 
only  practical  result  of  the  meeting  may  be  said 
to  consist — viz.,  that  the  members  were  unani- 
mous in  insisting  upon  assessors  adhering  more 
precisely  to  the  plain  interpretation  of  clear  and 
definite  conditions  issued  to  competitors  in  all 
competitions  than  they  have  frequently  hitherto 
done.  It  is  folly  to  expect  a  loyal  submission  to 
the  awards  of  referees,  whether  they  are  nominated 
by  the  Institute  or  not,  if  awards  are  made  without 
a  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  of  each  particular 
competition,  and  also  in  agreement  with  the 
further  instructions  furnished  by  the  questions  of 
the  competitors,  and  the  official  replies  thereto. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  of  late  instances 
directly  in  violation  of  such  reasonable  con- 
siderations have  occurred,  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  anything  more  likely  to  bring  the  whole 
practice  o!'  architectural  competition  into  disre- 
pute than  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  assessors, 
no  matter  how  eminent  they  may  happen  to  be  in 
other  respscts.  It  -n-ill  be  useless  for  the  Council 
j  of  the  Institute  to  expect   compliance    if  such 


irregularities  are  not  dealt  with  as  they  deserve, 
without  hesitation  or  personal  considerations. 
The  assessor  cannot  shield  himself  behind  the 
dignity  of  his  ofhce  by  gtneralised  assertions 
that  no  one  who  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of  devoting  as  much  time  as  he  may  hive 
done,  with  all  the  drawings  and  papers 
before  them,  can  form  a  proportionate  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  each  particular  instance.  In  the 
abstract  this  may  be  true,  but  in  the  cases  present 
to  many  minds  a  very  brief  study  of  the  premiated 
plans  enabled  a  practised  eye  to  discover  manifest 
discrepancies  which  an  assessor  ought  to  have  at 
once  detected,  while  the  competitors  who  had 
devo'ed  as  many  weeks  as  the  assessor  has  spent 
hours  upon  the  problem  in  question  realised  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  tbe  injustice  of  premiating 
and  selecting  plans  which  fairly  and  squarely  in 
matters  of  fact,  and  not  on  points  to  be  deter- 
mined by  opinion,  were  at  varinnce  with  the  rules 
laid  down.  Sometimes  assessors  have  been  elected 
to  judge  in  competitions  for  specialised  buildings 
with  which  they  have  no  personal  acquaintance, 
and  in  others  men  are  elected  assessors  who  have 
themselves  built  nothing  of  the  kind.  No  one 
doubts  the  difficulties  which  all  assessors  frequently 
have  to  deal  with,  and  naturally  there  can  he  only 
one  architect  thoroughly  satisfied  with  their 
awards — namely,  the  selected  man  ;  but  the  taunt 
that  it  is  unsportsmanlike  not  to  accept  the  fact 
of  being  beaten  falls  very  short  of  the  mark 
when  the  game  itself  is  conducted  in  defiance 
of  the  rules,  not  only  by  competitors,  but, 
above  all,  by  the  umpire.  One  of  the  speakers 
asserted  that  the  whole  of  the  Institute  was  in 
agreement  with  the  conclusion  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  all  competitions  being  rigidly  adhered  to  : 
but  in  practice  there  his  been  too  much  laxity  in 
this  matter,  so  that  if  the  debate  leads  to  a  more 
strict  observance  of  this  conclusion  it  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  Jlr.  Woodward's  first  reso- 
lution did  not  come  to  the  \  ote,  because  an  amend- 
ment was  carried  that  the  meeting  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  second  resolution.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  add  that  the  President  of  the  Liver- 
pool Society  warmly  supported  the  action  of  the 
Cathedral  Committee,  and  explained  that  during 
the  interval  between  the  first  competition,  when 
Sir  William  Emerson's  design  was  selected,  and 
the  last  competition,  almost  all  the  original  pro- 
moters and  promised  subscribers  had  died,  «nd 
the  site  then  contemplated  had  been  lost.  He 
approved  of  the  course  followed  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  though  he  added,  "  We  all  thought 
t'lere  were  men  in  Lancashire  equal  to  the  task 
of  being  associated  with  Jlr.  Scott,"  and  he  men- 
tioned Jlessrs.  Austin  and  Paley.  In  respect  to 
the  statement  in  Jlr.  Woodward's  first  resoluti.n 
as  to  the  essential  condition  of  the  competition, 
by  which  he  referred  to  the  central  preaching 
area,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  all  the  other  designs 
did  comply  with  this  "suggestion,"  while  three 
out  of  the  five  made  it  the  governing  factor  in 
their  plans,  and  two  specially  treated  their 
particular  arrangement  of  it  with  much  archi- 
tectural skill.  We  have  only  to  add  that  while 
no  one  doubts  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of  Jlr. 
Bodley,  and  while  few  would  hesitate  in  saying 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  did  the  test 
when  he  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  committee, 
it  is  none  the  less  clear  that  the  other  competitors 
might  h.ive  equally  well  succeeded  it  Jlr.  Bodley  ' 
had  been  associated  with  them ;  and  so  the 
matter  stands. 

The  various   designs   for  Liverpool  Cathedral  | 
were  illustrated  in  the  BiiLDrxc.  News  for  Jlay  j 
29  (when  we  gave  the  selected  plan),  June  -5,  12, 
19,  2(5,  July  3,  10,  17,  2i,  31,  Aug.  7,  14,  and  21. 


SOJIE  THOrGHTS   ON  ARCHITECT FR.iL 
DESIGN.* 

OF  architecture  as  an  art  I  would  speak.     We 
may,  for  the   nonce,   pass  over  the  many 
and  varied  aspects  of  our  professional  work  that! 
exacts  all  too  much  of  our  daily  attention  in  the 
ever-taxing  fields  of  everyday  practice— aspects; 
that  loom  large,  too  often,  in  the  exigencies  of  I 
many  a  narrowed  sphere,  and  tend  to  obscure  the  : 
larger  hopes  and  onlooking  towards  the  greatest 
and  truest  -n-ork  of  the  architect.     All  great  art  is 
the  same  at  its  source  of  inspiration,  and  only 
uses  technical  methods  for  its  j  roper  and  fit  ex- 
pression ;     the    musicician   his    instrument,    the 
painter    his    brush,    the    orator     his    language, 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Victorian  Inttitute  of 
Architecti  by  Roiiert  J.  Hadoox  (Fl.  F. S.A.I  A.,- 
Architectural  Lecturer,  'Working  Men's  College,  Mel- 
bourne. 
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mcl  the  architect  his  pencil  and  hia  material. 
It  is  clear  then,  at  a  glance,  that  architec- 
tiir.il  design  is  not  be»un  and  ended  upon 
ji  ipor,  drawing  being  only  a  necessary  means  to 
nil  end  —  a  way  of  expressing  ideas  that 
maybe  solidified  in  the  buiUing.  So  that  draw- 
ing is  necessary,  and  technical  knowledge  is  more 
i;ri  essary,  and  clear  and  precise  experience  of  the 
ii-rs  and  limitation  of  available  materials  isneces- 
■  iiy,  and,  coupled  with  them  all,  a  clear  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
local  artificers  who  are  to  carry  out  the  building 
work  is  necessary.  And  first,  as  to  the  source  of 
true  art.  AA'here  shall  the  architect  seek  for  those 
powers  that  shall  make  him  a  master  of  archi- 
tectural design  r  I  would  not  set  a  limit  to  anj' 
man'f,  field  of  education,  for  who  can  know  the 
secret  sources  of  another  m.an's  inspiration — of 
the  powers  and  influences  that  have  made  him  r 
True  it  is  that  no  man  is  made  in  a  day.  and 
perhaps  not  in  a  generation,  and  even  at  the  back 
of  our  investigating  wo  are  confronted  (often 
against  our  will)  with  the  dominant  fact  th,at  the 
gods  give  to  whom  they  will — some  to  be  technical 
plodders,  some  to  be  mechanical  constructors,  and 
some  to  know  the  mystery  of  beauty  and  to  express 
it  in  the  solid  stones.  1  can  only  give  my  own 
thoughts,  and  you  can  in  the  criticism,  I  hope, 
give  yours  to  correct  my  errors.  Let  us  then  seek 
ever  the  inspiring  power  of  Nature,  and  of  the 
old  architecture,  for  it  is  art  we  seek.  It  is  popular 
to  ask,  ' '  What  is  art :  "  and  to  expect  that  the 
answer  could  be  gisen  in  a  word  as  easily  as  the 
question.  But  art,  like  all  great  things,  cannot 
be  explained  in  a  word.  "  What  is  truth:  "  is 
easy  to  ask  from  Pilate  through  all  the  ages  :  but 
who  has  answered  the  question ':  And  "  What  is 
art:"  is  the  questioning  inquiry  of  (esthetic 
thinkers  through  all  the  years  since  our  savage 
progenitors  scratched  their  rude  pictures  upon  the 
primitive  rocks.  But  what  is  art  I-"  The  tangible 
expression  of  an  artistic  idta.  And  who  are 
artists  'r  Those  to  whom  the  gift  has  been  given 
of  reducing  to  solid  being  and  expression  the  ideal 
of  beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  sentiment  that  find 
their  echo  and  appreciation  in  the  minus  and 
em<ition3  of  those  who,  in  a  degree,  are  like- 
minded.  It  is  at  the  source  we  need  educating — 
the  development  of  the  soul,  the  creative  instinct, 
the  vision-seeing  Ego.  For  in  so  far  as  we  are 
true  to  that,  so  is  our  work  good,  worthy  of  the 
appreciative  thought  of  others,  and  worthy  to 
remain.  But  when  we  yield  to  our  banking 
account  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  we 
fail.  A  man  whose  work  is  never  greater  than 
the  regulation  5  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay  will 
never  be  a  great  architect.  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  an  uncommon  way  of  giving  "  Thoughts  upon 
Architectural  Design,"  and  your  minds  may 
'.revert  to  the  old  training  course  of  drawing  from 
the  cast,  studying  the  antique,  measuring  old 
work,  office  practice,  knowledge  of  materials  and 
construction,  and  skill  in  geometrical  working 
drawings  ;  yet  you  must  be  aware  that  a  man  may 
have  all  these  things  and  yet  not  be  a  designer. 
Knowledge  of  a  keyboard  does  not  make  a 
musician,  nor  knowledge  of  a  colour-boxan  artist ; 

_  1  and  there  is  another  thought  that  would  appear  at 
(I  first  sight  to  be  a  somewhat  discouraging  one  to 
our  students  :  we  like  to  tliink  that  hard  work 
and  application  will  win  all,  but  experience  tells 
a  somewhat  different  tale.  The  designer  is  more 
often  than  not  born,  not  made.  He  holds  the 
gifts  of  the  gods.  Develop  that  gift  he  must,  or 
he  fails  ;  but  when  developed  his  one  stroke  will 
have  more  power  than  twenty  strokes  of  the  other 
man.  And  so  it  is  of  all  the  arts  ;  the  gods  give  to 
■whom  they  will,  which  is  a  mystery  wekaow  not  of. 
;  And  secondly,  as  to  the  designers'  outlook.  We 
live  as  architects  essentially  in  a  commercial  age, 
and  to  live  must  needs  in  a  measure  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  lest  we  become  obsolete  and 
be  carried  away  on  the  tide— the  rushing,  resist- 
less tide— of  popular  demand,  and  be  lost.  We 
can,  in  a  great  measure,  and  we  should,  I  think, 
betru&to  Art,  and  yet  true  to  our  own  age. 
Architecture  has  fallen  1  And  why :-  Because 
.  she  has  been  too  much  the  copier  of  dead  forms 
that  ha\-e  had  their  day.  Not  for  a  moment 
rould  I  think  less  of  the  classics,  but  we  need  not 
m  our  day  the  dead  forms  of  dead  men,  but  the 
living,  vitalising  expression  of  live  men's  ideas. 
The  old  designers  were  true  to  their  own  age- 
let  us  be  true  to  ours.  We  copy  the  old  work 
too  much— no,  not  too  much,  we  can  never  go 
over  those  lines  of  truth  and  beauty  too  often ; 
but  we  linger  too  long — we  stay  when  our  own 

•i  stroke  should  be  made,  too  timid,  too  overawed 
by  what  we  hav3  seen  to  trust  ourselves.     It 


would  be  presumptuous,  we  think.  How  can  we 
hope  to  do  anything  but  copy?  But  the  man 
who  fails  after  careful  study  to  dare  to  put  down 
his  own  line,  however  unsteidy  that  line  may  be, 
is  lost  as  a  designer.  Art  needs  the  stroke  of 
every  true  man's  pencil,  the  courage  of  every 
individual's  personal  expression  ;  and  until  she 
receives  that  our  designs  will  be  commonplace, 
dull,  uninteresting,  and  merely  the  echoes  of  the 
thoughts  of  others  applied  to  the  problems  of  other 
days — needs  that  have  in  a  great  measure  had 
their  day  and  ceased  to  be.  The  design  problems 
of  our  day  are  not  the  problems  of  the  past, 
and  no  wise  man  will  seek  to  answer  to-day's 
questions  with  last  century's  practice,  save  that 
history  and  experience  may  help  him  to  the 
better  understanding  of  his  task.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  difference  of  our  architectural 
needs.  Greek  Art  was  perfect  in  its  way,  but  its 
sphere  was  very  narrowed,  and  was  limited  by  a 
one- story  temple.  Rome,  with  all  her  gigantic 
architectural  and  engineering  works,  had  no  need 
for  the  great  office  buildingt,  so  vital  a  part 
of  every  modern  city.  And  Media;v.al  life, 
quaintly  seen  from  the  di8t.tnce  of  time,  produced 
the  Baronial  Castle  Foi'tress,  but  little  needed  in 
these  days  of  popular  liberty.  Religious  archi- 
tecture, of  all  the  arts,  clings  most  perhaps  to 
its  traditional  past  and  ancient  forms,  and  there- 
fore can  be  the  more  used  in  the  present,  save 
that  in  the  modern  ritual  there  is  more  of  preach- 
ing and  less  of  ambulation,  which  would  almost 
appear  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  column  in 
the  body  of  the  auditorium  of  modem  church 
buildings.  In  this  connection  we  should,  how- 
ever, remember  that  great  design  has  in  it  many 
of  the  attributes  of  the  gods  common  to  all  times, 
deep  with  a  sense  of  fitness,  .and  wide  with  a  uni- 
versality of  beauty.  And  thirdly,  as  to  the 
designers'  actual  work.  A  word  should  be  said 
about  style.  As  experience  grows  upon  the  mind, 
one  is  more  inclined  to  pass  aside  those  fixed  ideas 
of  working  in  one  distinct  style  that  fasten  them- 
selves so  closely  around  the  student  mind  as 
being  the  right  and  proper  sphere  of  the  designer. 
In  this  thought  we  break  away  from  one  of  the  very 
strongest  traditions  of  our  caUing,  and  one  that 
has  doubtless  led  the  profession  into  the  danger 
of  being  the  progenitor  of  dead  forms — a  pro- 
fession without  vital  and  progressive  life.  Some 
men  follow  a  school,  and  find  strength  in  banded 
numbers  working  upon  similar  lines — that  is  well. 
Others  are  strong  in  individual  strength,  and 
dare  to  be  original,  and  that  is  better  ;  they  are 
the  founders  of  schools.  Jly  plea  is  for  each 
building  to  be  considered  purely  upon  its  own 
merit,  without  bias  or  prejudice.  In  method  of 
work  I  have  seen  the  value  of  what  may  be 
called  the  ' '  modelling  mind. ' '  The  ' '  modelling 
mind "  is  not  the  perfecting  of  a  plan  or 
a  series  of  plans  of  the  intending  building, 
but  the  gradual  and  altogether  buUding-up 
of  the  design  as  a  whole  in  the  mind,  and  if 
you  will,  upon  the  paper.  The  clear  working 
out  of  mass  as  to  convenience,  height,  com- 
parative position,  elevation,  skyline,  construction, 
material,  colour,  and  the  rest.  There  is  common 
belief  that  anyone  can  make  a  plan,  but  a  designer 
is  required  for  the  elevation.  Gentlemen,  1  take 
it  a  designer  is  required  for  the  whole,  and  when 
a  design  is  thus  conceived  one  can  no  more  take 
from  or  add  to  it  than  the  artist  painter  can 
obliterate  some  part  of  his  work  upon  the  canvas 
without  destroying  the  harmony  and  balance  of 
the  whole  picture.  While  in  this  attitude  of 
mind  it  is  well  to  remember  a  few  main  prin- 
ciples : — Seek  truth.  Be  true  to  your  materials. 
Study  mass.  Let  Nature  do  .all  she  can  with  the 
exteriors  with  her  sunlight  and  her  shadows. 
Study  colour  and  its  harmonics.  Know  the  un- 
failing value  of  a  plain  surface.  If  you  ornament, 
know  the  value  of  clustered  enrichments.  Never 
be  afriiid  of  simplicity.  Thread  something  through 
the  whole,  like  one  finds  in  great  music  aod  great 
painting — a  touch  of  life  that  makes  the  whole 
akin.  And  when  the  design  is  completed,  and 
properly  and  practically  expressed  by  scale  draw- 
ing and  details,  and  explained  by  complete 
specifications,  have  tenacious  belief  in  it,  and 
swerve  not  from  the  definite  purpose  that  it  be 
carried  out  as  shown.  Nature  is  always  teaching 
us  something  about  line,  and  this  of  itself  is  a 
fascinating  study  that  we  may  note  in  passing. 
There  are  lines  that  express  all  the  various  senti- 
ments and  emotions,  such  hs  dignity,  solidarity, 
movement,  true  bilauce,  aspiration,  mystery, 
rest,  and  so  on,  and  these  the  designer  plays 
upon.  In  church  dcjian  he  n^-eds  very  specially 
the  vertical  line,  the  clustered  length  of  upright 


pier,  the  mystery  of  narrowed  interlacing 
traceries,  and  dimness  of  lofty  roof,  so  charming 
in  the  Gothic.  In  the  house  design,  the  line  of 
rest  is  best  introduced — the  horizontal  line — the 
line  we  find  in  nature  most  often  by  the  placid 
waters  of  broad  rivers  when  the  sun  is  low.  Let 
rtpose  prevail,  and  while  seeking  stateUness  in 
the  larger  houses,  and  especially  in  those  parts  of 
the  house  more  specially  built  for  entertainment, 
see  to  it  that  in  the  living-rooms  the  level  line  be 
much  seen.  In  public  and  semi-public  buildings 
the  play  and  effect  of  large  dignified  masses  may 
be  best  seen  aided  by  substantial  materials.  Our 
present-day  Australian  practice  presents  many 
peculiar  and  interesting  difficulties.  There  is 
climate  and  available  material — let  us  be  true  to 
both ;  and  available  funds  as  well,  an  all- 
important  que.-tion,  but  one  that  is  perhaps 
in  very  many  cases  made  too  much  of  a  difficulty. 
To  limit  a  man  in  price  and  materials  in  some 
degree  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  great  a  dis- 
advantage .as  some  may  suppose.  No  doctor 
declines  a  case  because  it  is  difficult ;  no  lawyer 
worth  the  name  refuses  an  opinion  because  hi.s 
clients'  interests  are  closely  beset  with  ditficulties; 
the  greater  the  narrowing,  the  greater  the  skill 
required  by  the  designer,  that  is  all.  With  the 
finest  of  materials  a  poor  designer  will  fail,  and 
of  that  we  see  ample  proof  in  every  city,  and. 
ample  in  our  own.  One  cannot  say  too  often, 
"The  well-designed  building  need  not  cost  a 
penny  more  than  the  badly-designed  one,"  and 
there  is  very  ample  need  to  lay  firm  hold  upon 
this,  for  prejudice  is  intensely  strong.  And  there 
are  many  other  thoughts  that  crowd  in  upon  the 
mind  in  a  subject  such  as  this  :  but  there  is  now 
no  time  to  dwell  upon  them.  I  know  it  is  populai 
to  be  pessimistic  about  Architecture,  to  deplore 
the  death  of  Art ;  but  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
work  of  to-day  may  be  passed  over  with  some 
regrets,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sacred 
flame  of  True  Art  has  not  been  allowed  to  entirely 
die  out.  We  know  that  the  mountains  are 
strewn  with  jagged  rocks  and  barren  stones,  but 
the  beautiful  flower  is  there  in  the  hidden 
crevasse.  Gentlemen,  let  us  seek  it,  cherish  it, 
and  work  in  hope. 


BUILDING     BY-LAWS     REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  above 
Association,  at  45,  Parliament-street,  Sir 
Wm.  Chance  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed  unanimously  : — 

1. —  ;a)  That  a  By-Laws  Committee,  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  amendments  needed  in  the  existing  Building 
By-Laws  be,  and  is  hereby,  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
following  Members  : — Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  Lord  Robei-t 
Cecil,  Mr.  A.  H.  Clough,  Mr.  A.  Graham,  Mr.  W.  Hen- 
man.  Mr.  M.ark  H.  Judge,  Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens,  Mr.  Arthur 
Xewbold.  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore,  Mr.  H.  A.  Powell,  Mr.  Lacey 
Ridge,  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz,  Mr.  J.  St.-Loe  Strachey,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Till,  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Mr. 
H.  G.  "Willink,  The  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  together  with 
the  Chairman  and  Honorary  Secretary. 

( r:)  That  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed 
on  May  14  last,  as  adopted  by  the  Council,  be  referred  to 
the  By-Laws  Committee  with  a  view  to  the  work  being 
continued  on  the  lines  therein  laid  down,  especially  as 
regards  the  following  points  : — 

(i.)  For  the  purpose  of  securing,  with  as  little  delay  as 
may  be,  some  relief  from  the  more  oppressive  of  the 
By-Laws  now  in  force  in  rural  districts,  the  Com- 
mittee to  approach  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  endeavour  to  secure  their  publishing  a  new  set 
of  Model  By-Laws  for  these  districts,  embodying 
amendments  which  the  Committee  may  suggest  to 
the  desired  end.  Fuither,  to  urge  District  Council 
to  amend  existing  By-Laws  accordingly. 

(ii.)  Following  on  the  .above,  to  prepare  a  set  of  Draft 
Building  By-Laws  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Special  Committee  that  "the  by-laws 
should  lay  down  principles,"  and  that  "  each  bj[- 
law  should  provide  that,  unless  the  principle  it 
enunciates  is  otherwise  given  effect  to  to  tlie  satis- 
faction of  the  local  authority,  it  shall  be  considered 
to  be  given  effect  to  if  the  requirements  set  out  in 
the  schedule  to  the  by-law  are  complied  with." 

(iii.)  As  soon  as  pr.acticable,  to  deal  with  the  by-laws 
of  urban  districts  in  like  manner. 

2.  That  the  above  resolution  be  foi-warded  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  in  a  circular  letter  requesting 
them  to  inform  the  By-Laws  Committee  of  any  cases  of 
hardship  under  existing  by-laws,  and  asking  them  to 
make  the  Association  known  to  their  friends,  in  order 
that  the  number  of  members  may  be  increased  as  much 
as  possible  before  the  annual  meeting  in  February  next. 


On  Saturday  night  a  fire  broke  out  at  7,  Worm- 
wood-street, City,  a  building  of  about  seventeen 
rooms.  The  occupants  were  Messrs.  R.  Storey  and 
Co.,  timber  merchants,  Mr.  E.  E.  Niblett,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  and  other  firms.  The  buildmg 
and  its  contents  were  seriously  damaged,  and  the 
caretaker's  wife  lost  her  life 
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A  COMPAIilSMX  (IF  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  METHODS  OF  THE  EREC- 
TION  OF  BUILDINGS.* 

By  Chakles  Heathcote,  Architect,  Manchester. 

IAJI  not  dealing  eloeely  with  the  construc- 
tional designing  of  buildings,  although  that 
has  considerable  bearing  upon  our  subject,  but 
with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  erectors  of  the 
work.  In  the  Press  or  elsewhere,  only  one 
superiority  in  building  matters  has  beeo  claimed 
by  or  for  the  Americans — the  claim  of  speed. 
In  the  most  picturesque  of  the  Press  comments  no 
claim  has  been  put  forth  for  better  work,  better 
finish,  less  setthment  of  walls,  less  cost,  or  any 
other  advantage  over  the*English  contrictor  than 
the  one  of  acceleration  of  speed  in  the  erection  of 
the  work.  It  is  an  important  claim,  however. 
Is  it  a  just  one'r  In  my  opinion  it  is,  only 
qualified  by  the  remark  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  it  has  been  an  exaggerated  claim. 
What  are  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Americans 
which  are  not  in  general  \ogue  with  English 
contractors,  whereby  this  acceleration  is  ob- 
tained ':  Several  factors  are  necessary,  and  in  a 
parenthesis  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  many 
Englishmen  possessing  every  one  of  them,  who 
have  worked  with  them  in  full  play,  achieving 
much,  although,  like  Englishmen,  they  have  done 
so  quietly,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
doing  anything  deser\ing  special  comment  or  in 
any  way  out  of  an  ordinary,  qiiick,  bright,  biisi- 
ness  life.  But  m}"  point  is  that  these  speeding- 
up  cjuaUfications  are  not  as  widespread  amongst 
113  as  with  the  Americans.  Again  cautioning  you 
I  am  only  referring  generally  and  not  individu- 
ally, let  me  come  to  the  "  practical  politics,"  and 
give  you  a  summary  of  these 

FACTOKS  or    SUCCESSFUL   RATE    AND  PKOGUESS. 

The  American  is  : — Firstly :  More  keen  upon 
his  work  than  we  are.  Of  him  it  cannot  be  said, 
as  of  some  Englishmen,  that  his  business  occupies 
his  spare  time.  It  is  more  true  of  him  than  of  us 
that  business  comes  first  and  pleasure  afterwards. 
Secondly  :  The  American  architect  is  more  gene- 
rally alive  to  rapid  completion  of  the  drawings 
and  details  of  the  approved  scheme  in  order  to 
enable  the  contractor  to  know  at  the  start  virtu- 
ally the  whole  of  what  he  has  to  do.  He  also,  if 
the  work  is  such  that  it  can  be  introduced,  schemes 
his  construction  in  such  a  manner  that  quick 
speed  is  attaioable.  Coupling-up  steel  stanchions 
tends  to  more  rapid  progress  than  endeavouring 
to  provide  polished  granite  from  a  Scotch  quarry 
in  winter.  Thirdly  :  Based  on  being  provided 
with  the  drawings,  the  contractor  is  enabled  to 
perfectly  organise  his  work.  Every  contractor 
here  will  know  the  extreme  benefit  and  help  this 
is  to  him,  and  would  appreciate  being  always 
provided  with  early  fuU  settled  information,  clear 
and  definite.  Fourthly  :  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors.  Why  should  American  architects 
work  early  and  late,  emplojing  wider  assistance 
to  enable  them  rapidly  to  complete  their  drawings 
and  instructions''  Why  should  the  American 
contractor  .spend  much  more  on  superintendence, 
on  labour,  on  overtime,  on  earlier  delivery  of 
material  r  They  do  it  because  the  American 
proprietor,  more  fully  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  the  rapid  building  of  his  works  means  money 
to  him,  is  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  additional 
expense  such  services  involve.  It  is  a  pecuniary 
advantage  to  him,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pay 
in  order  to  gain  it.  By  his  paying  for  it  the 
costs  of  the  acceleration  are  met,  and  the  incentive 
provided  for  the  greater  exertion  on  everyone's 
part.  Fifthly  :  The  American  values  more  the 
power  of  work  in  his  employes  than  the  amount 
of  minimum  wage,  and  to  save  time  will  more 
eagerly  seek  the  latest  hoisting  and  other  ma- 
chinery. The  attitude  of  the  working  man 
is  also  in  his  favour.  An  American  workman 
seems  to  recognise  that  the  more  dieaply 
an  article  can  be  produced  through  econo- 
mising labour  the  more  the  trade  as  a  whole 
will  be  benefited,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the 
labouring  classes  must  be  also  I  have  seen  the 
matter  put  thus  :  **  We  know  we  are  the  gainers 
in  the  end  if  a  new  machine  is  introduced  which 
does  the  work  of  ten  men  by  the  help  of  one. 
American  employers  always  pay  better  wages  to 
the  men  employed  in  their  labour  -  saving 
machinery,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  advance 
■wages  all  round,  and  find  more  and  more  employ- 
ment."    On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  the 
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deliberate  policy  of  fome  trade  unions  in  our 
country  to  compel  their  members  to  do  as  little 
work  as  will  pass  muster.  This  is  a  hard  saying  ; 
but  letters  to  this  effect  to  the  Timrs  failed  in 
getting  any  denial  from  the  Union  leaders.  I 
should  like  to  know  this  was  a  mistaken  impres- 
sion. It  does  not  obtain,  however,  so  much  in 
the  provinces  at  the  present  time.  In  this  sum- 
mary you  have  the  whole  matter.  It  is  applica- 
tion and  devotion  to  work,  with  profit  as  the 
incentive  and  reward.     Let  us  deal  with  these 

FACTORS    rS    GREATER    DETAIL. 

An  American  is  keenly  alive  to  the  necfssity  of 
work,  thought,  and  application  in  his  business. 
He  commences  his  business  education  early.     The 
system  of  education  of  the  youth  of  America  is 
founded  more  with   the   object    of  the  ultimate 
business  -  life    than    is    ours.     It    is    of    more 
importance  with   him   to  know  the   history  and 
to    study    the     causes    of    American    industrial 
progress  than  to  be  imbued   with  the  knowledge 
of  a  dead  language.     He  is  in  his  early  manhood 
being    properly   fitted   for    his   career,    and   his 
interest  is  thus  bent  towards  his  business  pursuit. 
He  has  every  opportunity  for  being  trained  in  the 
right  direction.     Technical  education  implies  in 
teaching  some  concern  for  the  practical  prospects 
of  those  taught.     Practical  experience  goes  with 
the  theoretical.     An  American,   by  a  common- 
sense  education,  does  not  enter  upon  his  trade 
with  a  suspicion  that  he  is  demeaning  himself. 
Hopeful   enterprise   is   the   spirit   in    which   he 
begins  ;  he  believes  m  the  thing  he  has  to  do,  and 
is  proud  of  it.     Can  this  be  said  to  be  the  general 
drift  of  our  higher  educational  systems  at  present  r 
It  must  be  remembered  America  is  a  huge  new 
country,  and  for  a  century  there  have  necessarily 
been   continually    new   developments,    widening 
industries   to  meet   the   needs   of   an   increasing 
population   still    further   enlarged    by    constant 
immigration,  and  consequent  urgent  demands  in 
ordinarj'  times  for  labour  and  material  of  every 
kind  in  building  operations.     These  young  in- 
dustries were  fostered  by  Protection.    The  price 
of  the  nation's  manufactures  and  the  wages  of  the 
people  continually  increased.     The  cost  of  home 
productions  being  thus  generally  enhanced,  the 
absolute    necessity    arose    for   the    seeking   and 
adoption  of   every   feasible   method  for   the   re- 
duction of   that   cost  if    trade    were    to   be    in- 
creased    at    home,     and     still    more    if    there 
were     to     be     any     weighty    business    in     ex- 
porting   manufactured     articles     to     a    country 
where  Free  Trade  at  any  rate  kept  down  their 
cost.     Necessity  was  again  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion.    The   natural   outcome   with   an  energetic 
people    was    the    introduction    of  labour-saving 
machinery.     For  this  competition  labour-saving 
machinery  was  not  the  only  thing  needed,  but 
improvement  in  the  manufactured  article  where 
such  could  be  obtained.     The  necessity  found  the 
incentive  and  m  tif,  without  which  nothing  im- 
portant will  be  done.     Similar  results  follow  here 
where  necessity  has  driven  home  the  incentive. 
For  the  moment  some  of  our  trades  have  been 
overtaken,  but  in  many  all  efforts  have  been  in 
vain  to  exceed  the  excellence  of  our  manufactures. 
Great  Britain  is  still  easily  first  in  certain  textiles 
and  textile  machinery.     No    other  country  can 
approach    the    productions    of    Lancashire    and 
Yorkshire.      Recent    indiscriminate   eulogies   of 
almost  everything  foreign  compared  with  our  own 
work  and  methods  have  given  a  very  erroneous 
impression.     It  has  become  the  fashion  to  depre- 
ciate   ourselves   until    people    are   beginning  to 
believe   it.     An   American,    on  the  other  hand, 
makes   a   point  of  praising  his  own   country  on 
every   possible    opportunity.      We   seem   almost 
eager   to    belittle   the    industrial   efforts   of   our 
island.     We  are  unjust  to  ourselves.     The  pro- 
ducts   of    our    great    Yorkshire    mills    are   not 
equalled  anywhere   in  qua'ity  and  finish.     Our 
carpets,   our  cotton,   our  cloth,  the  precision  of 
our   machinery,    our   shipbuilding,    our  pottery, 
our  cutlery,  are  still  unbeaten.   Abroad  our  goods 
hold  their  own  in  quality  and  finish,  although  in 
some    directions    there   is    certainly   great  need 
for    new    ideas     and    improvements    of   design. 
When    staying     at     one     of    the     New     Y'ork 
largest  modern   bote's,    I   was  much  struck  with 
the   beautiful   finish    of   the   bath   and  lavatory 
appointment  and  general  plumbing  work.    Being 
naturally     desirous     of     gathering    information 
wherever  possible,   I   asked   for   the   name   and 
address  of  ihe  firm  who  did  the  work,  intending 

whilst  in  America  to  visit  their  establishment  to 
see  their  goods.  The  whole  hotel,  it  turned  out, 
had  been  tilted  by  a  Loudon  firm.  If  this  had 
beea  reversed  every  newspiper  in  England  would 
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probably  have  contained  an  article  upon  American 
enterprise,  with  gushing  accounts,  possibly  paid 
for,  about  the  decadence  of  the  sleepy  English 
sanitary  engineer  before  the  young  American  in- 
vader. Gentlemen,  in  matters  of  self -advertising 
we  are  as  Babes-in-the-Wood  compared  with  our 
cousins.  This  method,  at  all  events,  is  t  itally 
opposed  alike  to  the  sentiment  of  Englishmen  and 
the  better  class  of  Americans. 

IXCENTIVE    THE    LEVER    01'    REAL    PROGRESS. 

It  has  not  been  very  strong  with  us.  The 
supremacy  of  our  old  country  for  many  years  in 
manufactures,  industries,  and  wealth  seems  to 
have  induced  in  us  the  habit  ot  thought  that  we 
were  by  nature  and  a  good  providence  the  only 
possible  first ;  that  our  very  success  indicated 
there  could  hardly  be  room  for  improvement ;  that 
what  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers  and  made 
their  fortunes  was  good  enough  for  us,  who  were 
doing  very  well,  and  there  was  no  apparent  need 
for  strenuous  endeavours  for  other  methods,  in- 
creased knowledge,  and  new  markets.  But  for 
tho;e  wishing  to  compete  with  us,  and  to  effec- 
tively attack  our  position,  an  opposite  state  of 
things  obtained.  Their  necessity,  circumstances, 
and  environment  have  called  torlh  increase  of 
energy  and  application,  whilst  we  have  been  in 
many  ways  generally  content  to  remain  as  of  old, 
having  formed  our  habit  of  believing  we  were 
unassailable  as  the  workshop  of  the  world.  But 
this  is  quickly  changing.  The  working  force 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  ot  race  at  all.  A 
Britisher  going  to  the  States  soon  adopts  the 
quicker  actions  of  the  country,  and  overcomes 
the  conservatism  of  his  old  ways.  The  best 
brickwork,  for  instanc,  in  New  York  has 
been  done  by  English  bricklayers.  There 
is  no  one  definite  reason  that  can  be  given 
for  this  quickening  of  activity.  The  work  is  done 
under  a  different  organisation,  and  follows 
methods  of  economising  human  labour.  These 
combined,  when  acting  in  conjunction  with 
exactly  similar  machinery  to  ours,  produce  a 
greater  result.  And  the  workman  himself  recog- 
nises this.  Americans  have  some  methods  ahead 
of  ours ;  but  in  other  ways  they  have  as  much  to 
learn  from  us  as  to  teach.  There  is  this  great 
difference,  as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show, 
the  greater  desire  to  learn,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  what  they  see  to  effect  improvements  in  their 
work  and  methods.  Tbey  are,  in  a  word,  more 
keen  to  find  out  and  adopt  good  new  ideas,  as 
they  appreciate  it  is  to  their  all-round  advantage 
to  do  so.  And  if  you  find  on  one  side  a  young 
man  imbued  with  this  spirit  in  his  busines-',  and 
on  the  other  one  who  does  his  work  more  as 
drudgery,  with  an  eye  to  leaving  it  behind  at  the 
first  moment,  which  is  likely  to  gain  the  business, 
other  things  being  equal  ?  Excessive  raUway  and 
canal  charges  may  have  been  in  our  island  largely 
responsible  for  decline  in  some  trades  ;  but  there 
have  been  causes  of  deeper  significance.  Have 
the  sons  and  successors  of  the  founders  of  many 
of  our  industries  generallj'  been  actuated  by  the 
genius,  pluck,  and  untiring  energy  of  thtir 
fathers  r  The  inducement  was  not  there  for  the 
same  old  strenuous  life. 

We  have  everything  in  our  favour  if  we  will 
but  overcome  our  old  self-satisfied  conservatism 
of  thoughts  and  methods.     The   English  quiet, 
self-respecting  determination,  coupled  with  keen- 
ness for  quicker  work  and  better  organisation,  is 
all  we  need.     It  is  not  entirely  the /(i.^'ifts^  speed 
that  is  wanted,  but  the  old  good  workmanship, 
better  speed  and  progress,  well-organised  methods.! 
I  was  recently  asking  an  Englishman,  who  hadj 
lived  twelve  years  in  Melbourne,  his  opinion  o^ 
American  competition  there.     He  illustrated  hii 
answer  by  saying  if  one  heard  of  a  good  prospect-l   ^ 
ing  locality  and  went  to  see  it,  one  would  be  sura 
to  find  either  a  Scotchman  or  Englishman  therej 
already,  pegging   out   c'aims ;  but   if   one  went 
"nto   an    ironmonger's   store,   probably   half  the 
joods  would  be  American,  the  remaining  portioE    ij, 
being  English  of  the  same  pattern  exactly  as  ter    jtj 
years  ago,    strong   and   durable  as   ever,  whilst   j, 
the  American  productions  of  the  same  class,  not   ^j 
as  strong  and  durable  as  the  English  make,  bu: 
improved  in  style  and  pattern  two  or  three  limei 
in  the  period.     This  illustration  verv  clearly  ex 
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plains  our  respective  positions.     There  is  not  th( 
remotest  claim  that  American  buildings  are  bette:    jj[ 
built  than  ours.     Work  rushed  by   flares  and  a     ^ 
night,   for  instance,   cannot  be  as    good  as  tha    ^ 
accomplished  by  daylight.     I  am  a  believer  al8( 
in  the   sober  section   of  our   working   men  an(    yj^ 
women,  whose   skill   has   no   equal,  and    I  ver 
much  doubt  if  in  times    of   stress  and  difficult 
their    quiet,    determined    co'irage  has,   eithei 
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In  some  sections  of  industrial  activity  it  will  be 
M'ry  dillicult  to  regain  our  former  position,  and 
it   will   only  be   accomplished   by  long,   patient 
slady  and  application.     But  it  is  not  only  this  in 
many  cases.     I  am  thinking  at  the  moment  of 
the   chemical    industries.     The    German   manu- 
facturers are  said  to  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  wider  grasp  of  this  business  than  would  have 
been  possible  if  we  had  had  the  inclination  and 
the  foresight  to  have  provided  thorough  training 
easily  within   reach.     But   our  patent   laws  are 
answerable  for  a  great  deal  of  it.     Every  other 
nation  but  ours  makes  it  conditional  to  work  or 
license  a  patent  if  granted  in  their  territory,  but 
we  allow  a  patent  to  be  taken  here  without  this. 
-Although  aniline   dyes,  for  instance,  were   first 
made  in   England,   the    effect   is   that  Germans 
patent  their  chomical  improved  methods  in  both 
countries,  working  it  in  their  own   country  and 
stopping  anybody  doing  it  here.     Surely  such  a 
law  should  be  altered  it  we  complain  about  bad 
trade.     We  are  deliberately  helping  the  foreigner 
in    many   cases    against    ourselves.     There    are 
scores  of  inventions  made  by  Englishmen  thus 
patented,  and  credited  to  other  peoples  by  the 
action  of   these    patent   laws,  and  among  them 
many  connected  with  the  building  trade.     This 
is  my  excuse  for  naming  them.     Even  the  most 
fiscally-upsetting  Conservative  or  the  most  com- 
merciaUy-reposeful  Radical  could  not  object  to 
freeing  us  from  such  prejudices  as  are  contained  in 
our  present  patent  laws.     There  are  more  drones 
here  than  in   the   American   hive.     This  is  not 
very  healthy  if  we   are  to  retain   our   position. 
The  onlj'  way  to  effect  an  improvement  is  to 
provide  inducements.     A   young   American   will 
work   and   study   in   his   business  because  he  is 
assured  of  remunerative  employment  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  the  more  he  knows  and  the  smarter 
he  is  the  better  he  will  be  paid.    That  induce- 
ment   does    not    hold    good    here    to   the   eame 
extent.     If   a   man   is    a   labourer   he   will   not 
be    allowed   to    lay   bricks,    however    clever    he 
may  be  at  it,   until  he  has  served  many  years  of 
apprenticeship.     AVhat  inducement  then  has  he 
to  learn  to   lay   bricks  Y     Farther,  are  our  new 
magnificent   technical   schools   filled   with   eager 
youth  striving  to  extend  their  knowledge  in  the 
particular  line  of  their  calling  ?     Many  there  are 
who  industriously  and  commendably  apply  them- 
selves to  it,  but   there   is   not   th^   eager,  hearty 
entering-in   of    the    great   mass   of   the   people, 
because  the  inducement   is   not   there.     Can  the 
desire  for  knowledge  of  building  construction  in 
the  a\'erage   builder's   clerk  be  compared  to  his 
^nxiety  for  a  football  match  ? 


HE     rOSITIOX      AMD      WORK      OF      THE     ARCHITECT. 

The   second   factor    mentioned   was   the   great 
body  of  aichitects  are  greatly  interested  in  their 
balling,  and  are  keen  in  their  business  applica- 
tion, with  great  capacity  for  work.     They  possess, 
Among  other  reasons,  a  strong  inducement  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  their  duties  in  the  fact  of  the 
fascination  and  joy  in  the  work  itself.     But  we 
have  not,  as  a  body,  salficiently  risen  to  the  fact 
that  a  month  saved  in  the  preparation  of  drawings 
and  data  probably  means  a  month's  interest  aud 
fi  month's  profit  to  our  clients.     We  have  not  also 
M  a  body  sufficiently  educated  ourselves  in  modern 
advance  in  those  forms  of  construction  and  the 
Use  of  materials  leading  to  saving  of  time  with 
its  attendant  advantages.     It  is  not  fair  to  a  con- 
tractor ready  with  his  plant,  his  office,  his  desire 
'.0  please,  to  be  hampered  in  his  progress  by  want 
jf  drawings,  which  are  his  illustrated  instructions, 
lais  directions.     He  is  a  wise  architect  who  will 
earn  that  by  saving  time  he  is  assisting  his  client 
n  md    strengthening   his   own   reputation.     I   am 
n  fully  aware  of  the  delicate  ground  I  am  now  cross- 
'.I  ng.     There  are  many  men  in  my  profession  as 
;ie  nuch  to  the  fore   in  all  this  as   any  American, 
:(«hut  it  is  not  the   average  ;    and   in   speaking  of 
ajlBsisting  the  speed  of  execution,  I  am  as  fully 
'  iwarc  as  anyone  that  speed  is  not  everything,  that 
n  some  cases  it  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  con- 
truction  and  stability,   that    there   are  circum- 
tiincea  in  which  it  would  be  decidedly  detrimental 
0  the  structure  and  averse  to  the  interests  of  one's 
plients,  and  in  other  cases  ic  would  be  imp  jssible 
0  build  quickly,  but  as  a  body  we  do  not  furnish 
he  contractors  as  quickly  as  we  should  with  the 
Irawings  if  we  are  expecting  him  to  exercise  all  the 
kill  ho  can  in  forwarding  matters.  I  once  knew  an 
irchiti-ct  who  obtained  estimates  tor  ten  different 
ilesigns  tor  a  dining-room  dado  before  he  could 
Qake  up  his  mind,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many 
:n  this  room  could  give  some  amusing  anecdotes 
if  a  like  character.      Further,  we  in  England, 


architects  and  builders,   do  not  as  fully  fill  the 
ranks  of  superintendents  of  the  works  as  we  ad- 
vant^tously  might.      We  can  moat  of  us  learn 
something  here  from  the  Americans.      A  clerk  of 
works,  capable,  worthy  man  though  he  be,  whether 
formerly  a  joiner  or  of  any  other  trade,  is  con- 
sidered generally  to  be  doing   his   whole  duty, 
which  he  probably  is,  by  watching  material  as  it 
arrives  to  see  if  equal  to  the  contract  require- 
ments, by  keeping  data  as  to  weather,  number  of 
men  employed,  i:c.     This,   in  any  work  above  a 
small  one,    needs    augmenting.      By  all  means 
retain    the   c'erk   of   works    for   these  necessary 
duties,   adding  to  them  the  keeping  of  progress 
plans,  but  in  any  more  important  work,  another, 
and  a  more  highly   trained  assistant,   or  half  a 
dozen  such,  may  be  added.      It  is  impossible  to 
carry  out  a  large  work  with  expedition  without 
the  aid  of  plenty  of  superintendence.     If  there  is 
much  steel  employed,  a  qualified  engineer  is  needed 
at  the  steelworks  to    test   the  materials  and  to 
personally  see  that   the  proper  rolling  is  done, 
and  that  the  beams,  stanchions,  and  work  gene- 
rally as  first  needed  are  being  put  together  well 
in   time   for   delivery   before  they    are   actually 
needed  for  placing  in  position.     Capable  men  are 
needed  on  the  buUding  itself  to  supervise  sections 
of  the  work,  and  personaDy  see  that  the  rate  of 
progress  is  maintained ;  that  whatever  materials 
are  needed  in  succession  are  on  the  spot.    There 
must   be   a   system    of    organisation,    and   each 
individual  supervisor  must  know  his  position  in 
it,  and  undertake  that  his  individual  section  lacka 
nothing   by   want    of    foresight.     These   super- 
intendents, under  the   control  of  the  architect, 
must  look  forward  in  their  work,  and  convince 
themselves  all  is  ordered  well  ahead  and  to  be  in 
time.     Organisation  by  a  capable,  practical  head 
is  needed — and  the  architect  is  the  man  appointed 
to  be  that  head  and  director.     On  my  own  build- 
ings I  have  "  progress  "  plans,   with  the  dates 
upon  which  certain  parts  of  the  work  are  expected 
to  be  completed,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent of  any  one  part  to  see  that  such  instruc- 
tions are  carried  out.     He  has  a  defined  work  to 
see  to.     In  a  building  we  have  now  on  hand  in 
the  North,  covering  some  Hh  acres  of  land,  this  is 
done,  and  every  part  of  the  work  mapped  out.    It 
is  organisation.    It  saves  time,  and  is  methodical. 
This  is  what  an  American  would  also  do.     You 
probably  do  it  a'so,  but  it  is  not  universal.     In 
one  building  we  were  doing  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  timber  necessary,  which  we  bought  in 
Americi  ;   and  we  had  an  inspector  in  our  own 
pay  at  New  Orleans  to  inspect  the  timber  before 
being  put  on  board,  in   order  to  insure  proper 
material  and  despatch.     An  American  would  act 
similarly.    There  is  in  all  new  buildings  a  certain 
speed  of  erection  which  forms  the  most  lucrative 
rate  to  the  contractor.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
gets  too  slow,  the  cost  of  erection  is  enhanced,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  if  he  is  excessive  in  speed. 
Consequently,  if  an  architect  (and  the  proprietor 
through  him)  asks  for  tenders  for  the  execution 
of  certain  works,  with  the  intention  ot  placing 
the  contract  with  the  firm  submitting  the  lowest 
prices,  he  can,  in  equity,  only  expect  that  rate  of 
speed  at  which  the  contractor  makes  most  profit, 
for  that  is  all  he   tendered  to  do,  and  is  all  the 
proprietor  is  paying  for.     The  great  majority  of 
contracts  are  let  in  this  country  on  this  under- 
standing,  for   the  date   of   completion   which  is 
named  on  the  contract  is  calculated  on  this  foot- 
ing.    Neither  an  American  nor  any  othc^r  con- 
tractor tendeiing  on  this  basis  would  spend  his 
money  on    accelerated     speed   if  he    reaped   no 
benefit  thereby.     Th's  part  of  the  matter  resolves 
itself  into  a  small  compass.     If  a  proprietor  wishes 
a  very  quickly  erected  building  he  must  pay  the 
necessitated  additional  outlay  enabling  the  con- 
tractor to  effect  it  at  a  reasonable  profit.     Herein 
lies  the  germ   of  the   whole   matter,  and  heiein 
comes   the  American   greater   keenness  at  once. 
We  have  not  fully  risen  to  the  fact  in  connection 
with  the  great   bulk  of  our  contracts  that   if  a 
proprietor  saves   £1,000  in  interest  on   his   land 
value  by  iiuickened  construction,  it  is  a  very  good 
business  to  spend  £750  in  order  to  obtain  it.     It 
is,  of  course,  no  new  thing  to  us ;    but  we  have 
not  as  fully  realised  it  as  we  should.     An  Ameri- 
can proprietor  not  only  does  appreciate  this,  but 
he  ac's  on  it,  and  will  spend  more  than  the  £1,000 
actually    saved   in   interest,    because    he    makes 
money  by  having   his  works  and   premises  as  a 
going    profit-making     concern    all   the    sooner. 
There  are  many  in  this  country  who  see  all  this 
and  act  on  it :    but  it  is  nut  general.     Given  the 
same  rate  of  payment  and  the  same  conditions,  an 
English  contractor  will  work  as  quickly,  as  well. 


as  thoroughly,  and  as  satisfactorily  as  an 
American,  and  better  in  some  manners  and  ways, 
which  we,  in  this  island,  prefer.  I  will  presently 
give  you  an  instance  of  this.  In  making  a  con- 
tract my  sons  and  myself  give  a  penalty  for  non- 
completion,  with  an  exactly  similar  bonus  for 
earlier  termination.  We  find  the  result  ju3t  as 
anticipated,  and  that  we  often  have  to  certify  for 
a  substuntial  bonus.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure 
when  this  occurs,  for  it  is  an  extra  payment  due 
for  diligent  service,  good  business  organisation, 
and  a  gain  to  both  proprietors  and  contractor. 
If,  however,  a  very  speedy  work  is  desired,  bonuses 
are  given  the  sub-contractors  for  the  acceleration. 
If  some  imaginary  buUdings  were  worth  £100,000 
to  erect  in  eighteen  months,  and  the  builder  were 
offered  £10,000,  or  £15,000  if  completed  in 
fifteen  months,  there  would  be  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  pay  extra  wages  for  a  choice  of  good 
workmen  and  plenty  of  them,  to  find  bonuses  of 
Is.  6d.  per  thousand  for  bricks  for  earlier  delivery, 
to  provide  many  a  half-crown  or  five  i- hillings  to 
men  to  complete  a  certain  thing  by  a  given  time, 
to  pay  £2,000  for  early  delivery  of  steel  or  stone, 
to  put  down  the  speediest  machine,  to  berth 
additional  superintendents  to  hustle  things  up. 
An  American  would  take  greater  risks  in  addition, 
for  they  do  not  put  scaffolding  like  you  do  in 
London.  Herein,  I  reiterate,  lies  the  germ  o£ 
the  whole  matter  :  the  readiness  of  the  proprietor 
to  pay  for  the  extra  speed  or  advantage. 

WHAT   ARE    WE    DOIXO    IX    ENGLAND? 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  factors  making  for 
the  American  methods,  let  us  now  consider 
whether  in  England  we  have  been  doing  anything 
very  similar.  I  can  only  speak  of  building  in 
the  North,  where  we  are  accustomed  to  work 
harder,  one  hears,  than  the  generality  in  the  South. 
And  in  entering  upon  this  phase  of  our  subject  I 
can  only  speak  with  authority  upon  those  buildings 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  my  own  firm. 
There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  number  of 
bricks  that  can  be  laid  per  day.  At  the  Westing- 
house  Works,  Manchester,  where  I  was  associated 
as  architect  with  Mr.  Rodd,  one  of  the  first 
engineers  of  America,  it  has  been  said  that  on  a 
part  of  the  work  1,600  bricks  were  laid  per  man 
per  day.  It  is  quite  correct.  We  have  had  this 
number  laid  in  a  two-brick  wall  at  a  very 
different  kind  of  a  building  to  a  big  works — 
Parr's  Bank,  Manchester  to  wit — with  ordinary 
bond  set  by  trowel  in  mortar  made  with  Worms- 
worth  Cliff'  lime.  This  was  wi  bout  paying  extra 
wages  either.  But  1,000  bricks  was  not  the 
average,  and  I  know  of  no  building  where  such 
has  been  the  average.  But  you  may  learn  some- 
thing from  the  Weatinghouse  Works,  although 
the  conditions  were  not  those  of  an  ordinary 
building  let  under  one  contract  to  one  builder. 
No  contractor  was  ever  asked  to  undertake  the 
whole  contract.  All  heavy  work  was  let  per  ton, 
per  cube  foot,  per  square  yard.  The  excavating 
was  let  to  one  firm,  the  steel  to  another,  the 
slating  to  another,  and  so  on — all  English  firms. 
On  one  side  of  the  site  were  brick  kilns,  aud  whilst 
the  excavations  were  in  progress  some  4,000,000 
bricks  were  made  and  stored,  the  site  was  levelled, 
about  e  ght  miles  of  railway  track  laid  down, 
connecting  all  parts  ot  the  works  together,  and 
proceeding  from  a  main  track  from  the  Ship 
Canal  Docks  and  the  principal  railway  systems, 
timber  was  stored  adjoining  the  rails,  the  large 
machine-shop  foundations  were  in,  the  steel  work 
well  commenced — in  fact,  there  was  a  quarter  of 
a  million  pounds  worth  of  work  done  or  material 
delivered  on  the  site  before  an  American  con- 
tractor came  to  employ  bricklayers,  carpenters,  &c. 
He  did  not  come  as  a  contractor  with  a  contract 
price  for  doing  certain  work,  but  as  an  official  of 
the  company.  Therefore  there  is  no  comparison 
of  this  work  with  that  of  a  general  contract.  But 
he  got  the  work  pushed  on  rapidly,  and  by  saving 
time,  saved  the  company  interest  on  their  money, 
and  being  empowered  by  an  enlightened  board  to 
employ  as  many  men  as  could  be  utilised,  he 
accomplished  the  speedy  work.  And  please  note 
that  the  architects  had  every  drawing  ready. 
There  was  no  delay  of  five  minutes  for  instruc- 
tions. Th^rc  was  nothing  to  wait  tr,  and  extra 
wages  were  given  to  men,  enabling  the  best  to  be 
picked  out  and  retained  on  the  job.  If  you  want 
brickwork  exccu'ed  at  a  gnat  rate,  liave  heaps  of 
material  ready,  and  put  on  every  man  you  can. 
Pick  out  and  keep  the  best  men,  discharge  the 
others,  and  to  entice  the  best  men  to  your  work 
and  to  spin  out  all  they  know,  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  stop  by  paying  10  per  cent,  more  wages, 
give  bonuses  for  wiTk  executed  against  time,  and 
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have  plenty  of  superintendenta  and  foremen.  It 
may  not  be  the  best  finished  or  the  most  durable, 
but  we  are  talking  of  speed  and  how  to  obtain  it. 
A  great  feature  in  the  speed  of  bricklaying  is  the 
kind  of  foreman  emploj-ed.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
ability,  understanding  his  work,  and  with  suf- 
ficient will  power  to  have  the  work  carried  out  as 
it  should  be,  and  retaining  only  the  competent 
■workers,  the  work  progresses  properly.  There 
can  be  no  criterion  of  how  many  bricks  should  be 
laid  in,  say,  baiking  up  stonewoi'k,  erecting 
buildings  partly  stone  and  partly  brick ;  but  in 
an  ordinary  building,  faced  with  stocks,  with 
stone  dressings,  general  internal  walls,  with  the 
usual  doorways,  arches,  fireplaces,  flues,  beam 
filling,  and  such  like,  if  a  bticklayear  averages 
throughout  700  English  bricks  of  common  brick- 
work per  day  of  10  hours,  he  is  doing  a  fair  day's 
work  for  Ss.  -Id.  An  American  friend  of  mine. 
Professor  John  Gray,  of  the  North-AVestem 
University,  Illinois,  to  whom  I  have  been 
of  serNice  in  giving  data  regarding  British 
labour  for  his  returns  to  the  American 
Government,  wrote  to  me  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  about  bricklayers'  wages  in  America.  The 
Chicago  Tiihiiiic  of  February  14,  1903,  con- 
tained reference  to  this  subject.  It  says : — 
"  Some  4,000  members  of  the  Bricklayers'  and 
Stonemasons'  Union  have  been  granted  a  wage 
increase.  The  bricklayers  have  been  getting 
4dol.  40  cents  a  day  for  eight  hours'  work,  and 
they  ask  for  4dol.  80  cents.  This  was  given 
them  as  a  set  scale,  and  to  be  in  force  for  three 
years.  The  men  also  demanded  a  half-holiday  on 
Saturdays  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  it  was 
granted."  This  increase,  without  a  strike,  was 
equivalent  to  a  rise  of  lOs.  per  week.  Professor 
Gray  added  the  following  very  expressive  re- 
mark: — "It  seems  to  me  that,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  strikes  in  this  country,  our 
employers  are  more  likely  to  grant  demands, 
especiall}-  for  increase  of  wages,  than  the  English 
employer  is,  and  to  try  to  speed  up  to  the  new 
scale.  I  believe  it  cost  less  per  1,000  to  get  bricks 
laid  now  in  Chicago  than  when  men  were  paid 
2dol.  40  cents  for  10  hours'  work,  instead  of  the 
before  mentioned  4doI.  SO  cents  for  eight  hours' 
work."  This  price  is  half  a  crown  an  hour. 
This  would  be  an  incentive  to  labour-saving 
machinery  one  would  think.  America  is  not 
without  serious  labour  difficulties  and  strikes.  In 
connection  with  this  matter  I  have  been  at  some 
trouble  to  obtain  data  of  English  bricklaying 
under  English  superintendence.  I  will  cite  a 
few,  all  of  which  have  been  vouched  for  to  me. 
Great  Northern  Railway  extension,  Manchester, 
foundations  3ft.  thick,  hydraulic  lime  mortar, 
English  bond,  average  1,760  bricks  per  man  in 
nine  hours.  The  same  building :  stanchion 
foundations,  blue  bricks  in  cement,  1,056  bricks 
per  man  in  nine  hours.  The  same  building  :  3ft. 
wall,  both  faces  finished  with  blue  picked  bricks 
in  cement,  704  bricks  per  man  in  nine  hours. 
The  same  building:  wall  ISin.  thick,  common 
brick  in  hydraulic  lime  mortar,  English  bond, 
wall  faced  one  side  in  picked  bricks,  846  bricks 
per  man  in  nine  hours.  On  a  job  in  Bolton, 
ISin.  wall,  faced  with  selected  bricks  pointed  up, 
882  bricks  per  man  in  nine  hours.  At  the  same 
job,  in  an  abutment  8ft.  thick,  faced  one  side 
with  white  glazed  bricks  in  putty  mortar,  909 
bricks  per  man  in  nine  hours.  All  these  bricks 
were  laid  by  men  on  ordinary  wages  of  tenpence 
per  hour  under  trade  union  rules,  and  without 
bonuses,  &c.  Let  me  give  you  another  fair  in- 
stance of  this  class  of  work.  We,  my  sons  and 
myself,  have  recently  erected  a  refrigerating  store 
near  the  Market,  Manchester.  It  has  basement 
and  sub-basement  and  nine  other  floors.  It  is 
faced  on  two  sides  with  stock  bricks,  panelled 
with  arches,  and  has  terracotta  mouldings, 
bands,  cornices,  &c.  Taking  basement  walls, 
face-work,  setting  round  terracotta,  windows, 
openings,  lift  recesses,  &c.,  the  brickwork 
from  first  to  last  averaged  750  bricks 
per  man  per  day  of  ten  hours,  on  ordinary 
wages.  The  most  speedy  erection  of  an  ordi- 
narily finished  building  ever  managed  in  Man- 
chester was  that  of  I'eak's  Warehouse,  Portland- 
street,  in  that  city.  It  was  done  by  Robert 
Neill  and  Sons,  builders,  under  us  as  architects. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the  metliods 
adopted,  especially  as  it  was  entirely  initiated, 
organised,  supervised,  and  executed  locally.  It  is 
only  the  laudations  poured  upon  foreign  work 
that  have  caused  me  to  mention  this.  The  building 
is  a  seven-storied  warehouse  for  the  home 
trade.  There  are  three  hoists,  the  usual 
counting-house,  private  oftice,  kitchen,  fittings, 


&'c.  Every  wall  and  ceiling  plastered,  and 
the  building  generally  well  fitted  up  with 
counters,  electric  light,  &c.  It  stands  on 
1,000  square  yards  of  land,  and  faces  into  three 
streets.  The  old  building  was  gutted  by  fire  on 
July  24,  1902.  One  side  wall  had  to  be  taken 
down,  one  facade  had  the  stonework  of  a  floor  to 
be  replaced,  and  the  back  had  to  be  half-rebuilt. 
In  rebuilding  it  was  decided  to  adopt  more 
modern  planning,  which  necessitated  different 
lines  of  columns,  increased  height,  and  new  work 
even  to  the  column  foundations.  The  clearance 
of  the  dihris  and  insurance  matters  took  until 
September  7.  On  that  date  the  contract  was 
signed.  At  the  time  of  signature  complete 
drawings  and  details  were  handed  to  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Robert  Neill  and  Sons,  Man- 
chester. We  arranged  that  the  steelwork  should 
be  erected  by  the  steel  engineering  contractor,  so 
that  this  part  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
anyone.  We  had  arranged  with  a  mill  to 
commence  rolling  for  us  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  receiving  our  instructions,  and  also 
with  a  foundry  to  work  in  three  shifts  of 
eight  hours  each  to  get  the  cast  work  out.  The 
whole  work  was  under  the  immediate  supervision 
and  organisation  of  Mr.  Harold  Heathcote,  one 
of  my  partners,  with  a  clerk  of  works  to  keep  the 
progress  notes,  &c.  The  result  of  organising  and 
looking  ahead,  spending  £500  for  additional  cost 
in  pushed  labour,  and  having  a  first-rate  building 
firm  to  deal  with,  residted  in  the  whole  ware- 
house being  completed  and  business  resumed  on 
January  24,  1903,  or  twenty  weeks  from  signing 
the  contract.  The  cost  was  about  £23,000.  From 
the  date  of  the  contract  to  the  time  the  whole  of 
the  iron  columns,  beams,  and  floor-joists  for 
seven  floors,  inclusive  of  ordering,  making,  and 
erecting,  were  in  position,  was  only  seven  weeks, 
showing  what  can  be  done  if  one  only  sets  about 
it  in  the  right  way.  It  was  the  result  of  trained 
organisation  and  preparedness. 

A^inillCAX    COMTETITIOX. 

I  have  mentioned  the  thought  Americans  have 
put  into  some  lines  of  business  to  undercut  our 
manufacturers.  Let  me  give  one  example  in  con- 
nection with  our  building  trade.  Perhaps  in 
America  the  extremes  of  weather  make  it  more  a 
necessity  to  very  carefully  consider  the  question 
of  heating  buildings  than  with  us.  But  it  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  our  comfort  and  general 
health  that  our  system  and  our  appliances  be  as 
perfect  as  we  could  devise.  Yet  we  did  not  as 
carefully  study  the  subject  as  we  might  have 
done,  untQ  American  competition  has  forced  our 
manufacturers  to  do  so  effectually.  It  is  an 
industry  closely  connected  with  buildings,  so  may 
be  taken  as  an  instance  of  how  we  did  not  master 
the  subject  as  we  might  have  done,  and  should 
probably  have  continued  in  complacent  satis- 
faction had  not  American  competition  forced  our 
heating-apparatus  makers  to  do  so  for  their  own 
protection,  and  with  the  usual  result,  for  some  of  our 
manufacturers  are  to-day  producing  cast  sectional 
boilers  and  radiators  equal  to  either  American  or 
French  in  price,  finish,  and  efficiency,  although 
not  yet  in  as  many  varieties  or  of  the  largest 
capacity.  If  they  wiU  do  this,  they  will  at  least 
again  command  the  market  of  their  own  country, 
and  they  may  be  trusted  to  then  push  forward 
the  export  of  their  wares.  To  obtain  the  best 
article  the  American  manufacturers  concentrated 
their  fullest  thought,  energy,  and  scientific  know- 
ledge upon  the  character  of  the  metals  best  adapted 
to  meet  the  various  requirements  of  softness, 
non-porosity,  smooth  clean  finish,  and  uniformity 
of  thickness  in  casting.  This  was  specially 
directed  upon  what  are  known  as  sectional  boilers 
where  enormous  heating  surf  ace  is  required,  where 
the  pressure  is  high.  With  them  method  and 
standardising  are  enforced  in  fitting  and  erecting, 
and  in  having  the  template  of  each  member  num- 
bered and  indexed  before  leaving  the  works,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  anyof  thecomponent  parts  requiring 
renewing  they  can  easily  be  duplicated.  Large 
quantities  of  radiators  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe  within  recent  years.  One  firm  at  all 
events  was  quite  prepared  to  have  their  work 
done  in  France,  because  it  was  found  that  the 
French  workmen  bestowed  greater  care  and 
interest  on  the  moulding  and  casting  of  radiators, 
producing  a  most  reliable  and  beautifully  finished 
article.  These  improvements,  as  I  have  said, 
were  so  materially  affecting  the  English  trade 
that  the  necessary  incentive  was  created — the 
incentive  of  self-interest,  and  we  are  again  hold- 
ing our  own.  We  shall  do  more  than  this  if  our 
manufacturers  will  give   up  their  conservatism 


altogether,  and  increase  the  varieties,  and  also  thi 
capacity,  of  the  heating  boilers,  and  not  needmon 
foreign  competition  to  jog  them  up  again.  W( 
were  slow  to  adopt  the  telephone,  electric  tramcar 
the  electric  light,  the  motor-car.  We  sometimes 
expect  to  compete  successfully  with  those  countries 
which  adapt  themselves  to  the  quickly-changing 
conditions  of  life.  It  is  our  conservatism  that  is 
injuring  us ;  and  it  might  be  added  it  is  competi- 
tion that  is  stirring  us  up.  The  young  English- 
man in  this  or  any  other  business  needs  to  devote 
more  time  to  studying  the  technical  details, 
learning  the  methods  of  other  countries,  and  from 
that  knowledge  striving  for  high  standard  of 
workmanship  and  enterprise  in  combination  with 
originality.  May  I  suggest  that  the  Institute  of 
Builders  use  their  influence  towards  getting  all 
apprentices  to  pass  through  building  construction 
classes  in  the  technical  schools  ?  In  very  large 
buildings  where  there  is  much  architectural 
treatment  involved,  the  architect  is  generally 
very  fully  employed  in  quietly,  earnestly  con- 
sidering and  working  out  the  details  of  his  design, 
and  will  perform  that  duty  more  whole-mindedly 
if  not  constantly  diverted  by  personal  super- 
intendence as  well.  It  may  be  worth  considera- 
tion if  there  might  not  be  with  advantage  in, 
say,  great  Government  contracts,  an  architect, 
associated  with  the  designing  architect,  who  will 
have  the  entire  charge  of  superintendence.  -■Vnd 
for  each  of  these  architectural  positions  the  best 
man  for  English  buildings  is  a  trained,  energetic, 
high-minded  English  gentleman.  There  are 
many  men  answering  this  description,  and  aa 
capable  as  can  be  found  in  any  land. 


The  question  of  labour  is  most  difficult  to 
answer.  (Jucting  from  a  work  by  5Ir.  J.  F. 
Fraser : — "  The  raw  material  from  which  America 
produces  its  workers  is  the  finest  procurable  in  the 
world.  America  is  not  the  dumping  ground  of 
the  world's  refuse.  The  immigrants  into  America 
aie  hardy  Europeans  discontented  with  the  con- 
ditions in  the  old  countries,  but  who  have  saved 
enough  to  set  out  and  try  their  abilities  in  the 
new.  Daring,  pluck,  and  enterprise  are  neces- 
sary to  break  with  family  ties,  and  the  men 
who  have  shown  sufficient  courage  to  do  this 
are  the  very  men  likely  to  prosper  wherever 
they  settle."  And  this  emigration  is  a  great; 
matter  with  us.  In  America,  if  a  man  does  not 
work  up  to  all  that  is  in  him  he  is  discharged,  for 
there  are  plenty  coming  by  the  next  boat  to  take 
his  place.  With  us  our  numbers  of  the  best  men 
are  not  thus  increased,  and  the  trade  unions 
sometimes  discourage  the  good  man  to  do  his 
best,  but  encourage  him  to  slow  down  to  the 
level  of  the  poor  one.  It  is  often  the  best  men 
who  emigrate,  and  their  places  are  to  some  extent 
filled  with  an  unrestricted  pauper  refuse  from  any 
country  wishing  to  get  rid  of  them.  Is  this 
reciprocity  ?  Do  we  legisUte,  as  I  have  said,  in 
this,  as  in  our  patent  laws,  for  our  own  country's 
benefit,  and  for  the  advantage  of  our  own  people  1' 
We  are  not  as  alive  as  we  ought  in  common  sense 
to  be  for  our  own  interests.  This  immigration 
and  emigration  are  serious  items  in  the  labour 
difficulty.  It  can  only  be  restrained  by  our  working 
men  knowing  they  will  have  as  much  reward  here 
as  elsewhere  in  return  for  their  best  endeavours. 
Do  you  fcft'er  any  rewards  to  your  workmen 
for  improvement  of  knowledge,  for  suggesting 
improvements,  for  specialised  ability,  thus  giving 
them  increased  interest  in  their  business  '■!  The 
American  gets  a  real  honest  joy  out  of  his  wjrk- 
ing.  He  likes  it.  His  interest  is  in  it.  He  is' 
optimistic.  He  knows  there  are  openings  for  his' 
progress.  He  has  a  magnificent  belief  in  hi.s  own 
abilities,  and  loves  to  read  those  papers  which 
prove  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  and  how  he  over- 
comes the  sleepy  European.  Enthusiasm  is  in' 
the  air.  There  is  no  do-nothing  class  supposed: 
to  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  business  men.  He 
sees  the  wealthy  around  him  working  as  hard  as 
he  does.  His  English  fellow  is  taught  by  his 
Union  that  it  an  American  lathe-turner  works 
four  lathes  it  is  no  reason  he  should  be  allowed  to 
work  more  than  two,  caring  not  whether  the 
trade  thus  leaves  his  employer  or  not.  There 
is  a  greater  readiness  generally  in  the  States 
to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  work 
people,  and  many  of  the  labour  -  savin 
machines  are  the  outcome  of  this  better  undeq 
standing,  and  if  you  look  into  it  you  will  fin 
English  brains  well  to  the  fore  in  invention 
The  greater  interest  of  the  workman  in  his  worM 
his  endeavour  to  rise  in  the  world,  the  bette^ 
schemed    education    he    has    received,   and   tV 
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readiness  of  the  employer  to  listen  to  the 
iuggestions  o£  ioiprovements,  are  all  factors 
stronger  in  the  States  than  in  England.  The 
ientiment  in  Kngland,  that  a  man  who  belongs 
to  an  idle,  leisured  class  is  for  that  reason  to  be 
jnvied,  forms  a  great  drawback  to  progress  and 
efficiency.  This  example  to  those  less  blessed 
with  the  world's  goods  does  not  tend  to  enthusiasm 
for  diligent  work.  To  see  the  wealthiest  working 
hard  in  the  business  gives  a  solidarity  of  interests, 
1  feeling  of  , contentment  to  all  engaged  therein. 
An  American's  ambition  for  wealth  and  the 
power  wealth  gives  is  greater  than  ours.  He 
will  work  longer  hours,  and  when  there  is  no 
need  for  it,  in  order  to  add  wealth  to  wealth. 
Whether,  in  the  one  life  we  have,  this  is  a  true 
and  worthy  ambition  is  another  story,  not  falling 
within  the  lines  of  this  paper.  The  American 
employer  considers  the  health  and  comfort  of 
his  people  as  conducive  to  his  own  interests,  and 
endeavours  to  meet  this  end  by  considering  their 
welfare  in  the  dining-rooms  and  conveniences  of 
the  workshop.  In  many  works  each  man  has  a 
locker  for  his  clothes,  and  has  ample  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  himself  respectacle  in  cleanli- 
ness and  appearance.  It  must  be  admitted  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  Government  interference  on 
behalf  of  the  English  workman.  Innumerable 
factory  acts,  special  rules,  compensation  bills. 
Board  of  Trade  regulations  are  in  force 
here  that  have  no  existence  elsewhere.  I 
believe  we  shall  adopt  many  American  business 
methods  here,  altering  many  of  our  con- 
ditions, and  bringing  about  a  more  mutual  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  between  employer 
and  employed.  This  is  very  necessary  to  modify 
ithe  actions  of  trade  unions  in  those  directions  for 
curtailing  the  output  of  material  and  hampering 
a  free  working  man  in  doing  the  utmost  he  can 
with  his  labour,  which  is  his  capital.  It  is  the 
old  story  in  England.  The  first  brickmaking 
machines  were  invented  in  England,  but  the  men 
working  them  were  murdered.  The  first  building 
in  Manchester  where  men  dared  carry  bricks 
without  the  ordinary  hod  was  the  Town-hall,  less 
than  30  years  ago.  Even  then  the  contractors 
had  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  police.  The 
Iwhole  fallacy  of  the  union's  policy  of  allowing 
and  encouraging  a  man  to  do  less  than  a  fair 
day's  work  in  order  that  some  other  man  may 
,  |get  a  job  depends,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is 
a  constant  quantity.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
work  to  be  done  if  we  can  do  it  quickly 
and  economically,  for  there  is  no  limit 
to  human  wants.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Merttens,  who  says  : — "  Whilst  unregulated  and 
unorganised  labour  must  be  deprecated,  the  labour 
organisations  must  not  block  economic  progress  ; 
the  newest  machines  replacing  costly  labour  must 
be  adopted  and  be  worked  as  cheaply  and 
efficiently  as  possible,  and  the  output  increased 
wherever  desired.  To  restrict  the  better  educated 
and  skilled  workmen  from  doing  the  best  and  the 
most  they  can  is  an  economic  fallacy  which,  if 
persisted  in,  will  utterly  ruin  the  trade  of  England. 
With  the  adoption  of  machinery,  wages  have 
risen  all  over  England  ;  with  the  adoption  of 
more  modern  labour-saving  machinery  American 
wages  have  risen  still  more.  But  the  fault  does 
not  lie  with  the  workers  alone.  Employers  in 
England  have  yet  to  learn  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  high  wages,  and  to  acquire  some 
of  the  intensity  of  application  of  their  American 
competitors.  It  would  be  very  advisable  for 
contractors  to  spend  some  time  in  the  States 
closely  and  earnestly  studying  the  methods  of 
labour,  combination,  iS:c.,  mentioned.  Americans 
aie  N'ery  hospitable,  and  will  give  you  a  hearty 
■welcome.  There  is  no  hampering  an  American 
workman  in  his  business.  If  he  can  set 
bricks  he  is  taken  on  aa  a  bricklayer,  and  the 
other  workmen  do  not  strike  the  job  because 
he  has  not  been  a  bound  apprentice  for 
fcur  years.  Here  it  is  once  a  labourer 
always  a  labourer  ;  but,  there,  you  are  a  brick- 
layer if  you  cai.  lay  bricks.  There  is  also  a  spice 
of  adventure  about  the  American  working  man  : 
be  will  cease  to  be  a  watchmaker  and  tike  to 
farming  ;  give  up  newspaper  reporting  to  start 
a  constructive  engineering  company,  a  patent 
roofing  or  a  patent  flooring  company  ;  a  builder's 
pay  cleik  will  start,  in  conjunction  with  a  student, 
for  "  electrical  equipment  in  all  its  departments 
aiid  permanent-way  constructors."  It  is  risky 
to  himself  and  all  who  employ  him,  and  shows 
nothing  from  which  we  can  derive  any  benefit. 
The  drink  statistics  show  that  the  expenditure  per 
unit  here  is  twice  as  much  as  in  America.     If 


our  workmen  would  spend  only  one-half  what 
they  do  in  this  line,  their  wages  would  increase 
by  their  working  on  St.  Monday,  now  an  off-day, 
and  their  savings  result  in  scores  of  millions 
going  into  reproductive  trade.  We  should,  not 
hear  much  then  about  the  alteration  of  Fiscal 
Policies,  for  we  should  be  fully  employed  in  one 
great  boom  of  trade.  One  way  to  lessen  the 
difficulty  with  labour  is  to  pay  the  best  man 
the  best  wage  you  can  afford  him  so  long  as  he 
gives  you  his  best ;  make  him  to  realise  his  best 
friend  is  his  employer,  and  that  it  is  his  personal 
advantage  to  forward  the  employer's  interests. 
In  that  manner  you  will  retain  the  men  you 
really  need,  and  give  the  natural  incentive  to  the 
workman's  progress  and  advancement.  It  is 
desirable  to  guard  myself  from  the  supposition 
that  I  think  the  struggle  to  accumulate  money 
should  be  engrossing,  and  that  it  should  be  a 
main  object  of  life.  I  am  aware  of  the  grave 
danger  of  allowing  the  consideration  of  indus- 
trial problems  to  obscure  those  of  a  social 
character.  The  productive  activity  of  the  people 
depends  on  their  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual qualities,  and  unless  we  improve  these  the 
industrial  problem  will  hardly  be  solved.  But  I 
do  maintain  that  whilst  in  business  you  should 
do  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and,  if  you  can 
learn  from  your  competitors  any  element  of 
success  and  method,  it  is  a  part  of  your  duty  to 
obtain  it,  and  act  upon  it  with  wisdom  and  with 
energy.  And  further,  business  men  should  de- 
velop the  power  of  initiation,  and  improvement 
even  upon  those  desirable  elements  that  are  to  be 
gathered  from  others.  We  have  not  yet  attained 
to  full  perfection  in  anything,  and  the  future  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  with  brains  to  think, 
self-reliance  to  carry  out,  and  energy  to  complete. 
Many  there  are  amongst  us  doing  this  now, 
making  earnest  persevering  efforts,  but  the  wish 
to  ilo  it  is  far  from  universal ;  far  from  being  the 
ambition  that  it  should  be,  and  indeed  must  be  if 
we  are  to  retain  all  along  the  line  our  position  in 
the  business  world. 
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CHIPS. 

The  new  town-hall  at  Chippenham,  built  at  a 
cost  of  £35,000,  on  the  site  of  the  Winter  Gardens, 
will  be  opened  to-morrow  (Saturday)  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  M.P.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Gloucester, 
aud  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Collins  and  Godfrey, 
of  Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury. 

Precentor  Donaldson  delivered  last  week  at  Truro 
a  lecture  on  the  new  cathedral  in  that  city,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  although  many  people  com- 
plained that  it  was  not  faced  with  Cornish  granite, 
he  did  not  agree  with  them.  Granite  did  not  lend 
itself  to  rich  ornamentation,  would  have  taken  much 
longer  to  build,  and  would  have  been  exceedingly 
costly.  The  erection  of  the  cathedral  had  not  only 
been  for  the  glory  of  God,  but  undoubtedly  it  had 
benefited  a  large  number  of  workmen  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  Two-thirds  at  least  of 
the  cost  of  Truro  Cathedral  was  paid  for  labour  to 
those  employed  on  the  works,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  had  gone  into  tie  pockets  of  Comishmen. 

The  Dunfermline  District  Committee  of  the  Fife 
County  Council,  at  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  approved 
of  a  provisional  order  for  providing  a  water  supply 
for  the  district  at  a  cost  of  £104,000.  The  site  of 
the  new  Naval  base  is  included  within  the  district, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  Admiralty  had  practically 
come  to  an  agreement  to  pay  one- third  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  new  waterworks  conditionally  upon 
receiving  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  of  water 
available. 

The  following  century-old  paragraph  has  an  up- 
to-date  ring  about  it.  "The  improvemints  west  of 
Temple-Bar  to  open  the  entrance  into  the  City 
proceed  much  slower  than  could  be  wished,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  neighbours  and  the  public  at  large. 
When  finished  they  ivill  render  this  avenue  a  great 
ornament  to  the  Metropolis."  It  appeared  in  the 
T.m  s  of  Friday,  December  2,  1803. 

On  Saturday  the  shaft  of  the  new  electricity 
works  on  the  western  shore  at  Southampton  was 
completed.  The  shaft  is  200ft.  high,  and  is  the 
highest  in  Southampton,  with  a  diameter  in  the  flue 
area  of  14ft.,  and  at  the  top  of  lift.  The  shaft  was 
erected  by  the  Alphons  Custodis  Chimney  Con- 
struction Co.,  and  was  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  borough  engineer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther. 
An  inquiry  was  held  on  Friday  at  Burnham 
(Somerset)  town-hall,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford 
Pawcett,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
of  whom  the  urban  district  council  seeks  powers  to 
borrow  £3,450  for  the  purchase  of  the  Manor  House 
property  for  purposes  of  public  walks  and  pleasure 
grounds.    There  was  no  opposition. 


One  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  civil 
engineers  has  just  passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-iive  in  the  person  of  Sir  Fkedeuick 
JosECii  BuAMwiii.L,  Bart.,  F.R..S.,  who  succumbed 
onMonday  toan attack  of  ha;morrhageonthe brain. 
The  third  son  of  Mr.  George  Bramwell,  banker, 
of  Finch-lane,  and  younger  brother  of  the  late 
Lord  Bramwell,  Frederick  Bramwell  was  ap- 
prenticed in  1834,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  John 
Hague,  an  engineer  of  the  old  sthool,  and 
remained  with  him  as  chief  draughtsman  for  some 
years  after  his  apprenticeship  had  expired.  After 
some  experience  in  various  offices  Bramwell  com- 
menced practice  for  himself,  and  speedily  became 
known  as  an  authority  on  waterworks  and 
mechanical  engineering,  and  as  a  lucid  witness 
and  painstaking  arbitrator.  In  1874  he  became 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  delivered  a  stimulating  address 
upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  its 
members,  with  a  suggestive  inquiry  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  British  coal 
supplies.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1885,  he  was- 
elected  as  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  a  body  formed  in  the  year  of  his 
birth,  1818.  In  his  presidential  address  he  dealt 
with  the  chief  factors  of  past  progress,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Inventions  Exhibition  then 
opened,  and  of  whose  executive  council  he  was 
chairman.  Sir  Frederick  also  strongly  urged  the 
desirability  of  the  treatment  of  heavy  steel  forgings 
by  hydraulic  pressure  in  place  of  steam-hammers, 
and  has  lived  to  see  this  method  universally 
adopted.  His  presidential  address  three  years 
later  to  the  British  Association  at  their  Bath 
meeting  in  1888  was  noteworthy  for  the  brilliant 
humour  and  the  high  literary  ability  with  which 
the  theme  of  next-to-nothing  was  treated.  He 
was  knighted  in  1881,  and  received,  eight  years 
later,  a  baronetcy,  which  now  becomes  extinct. 
He  is  survived  by  his  two  daughters,  now  re- 
spectively Ijady  Horsley  and  Lady  Bliss. 

The  death  is  announced,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  of  Mr.  Thomas  John  Willson,  formerly  in 
practice  as  an  architect  and  surveyor,  the  elder 
son  of  Edward  .James  Willson,  the  distinguished 
antiquarian.  Bom  at  Lincoln,  the  late  Mr. 
Willson  was  educated  at  Oscott  College,  and 
begun  work  in  bis  father's  office  in  Lincoln  Castle. 
He  planned,  says  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  in  the 
R.I.B.A.  JoKriial,  a  work  on  the  choir  stalls  of 
Lincoln  Minster,  making  many  careful  sketches 
and  drawings.  He,  however,  was  not  encouraged 
to  proceed  to  publication.  He  pursuedhis studies 
on  the  Continent.  His  drawings  of  the  metal 
screen  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence, 
and  of  several  objects  from  the  treasury  of  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  were  published  by  Sir  M.Digby 
Wyatt  in  his  "Specimens  of  Ornamental  Metal 
Work."  In  1846  he  accompanied  Mr.  F.  C.  Pen- 
rose to  Athens,  to  assist  him  in  the  researches 
then  m.ade  for  the  monumental  work  on  "The 
Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture. "  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, in  his  preface,  speaks  of  "the  beautiful 
drawings"  from  which  the  plates  were  engraved, 
as  prepared  "  by  my  friend  and  companion,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Willson,"  who  also  "rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  many  other  respects."  Other  illus- 
trations are  scattered  in  various  publications : 
the  plates  of  the  pulpit  in  the  Refectory  of 
Tupholme  Priory,  Lincolnshire,  in  Collings' 
"  Details  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  were  by  him, 
although  not  signed.  The  general  practice  in  his 
father's  office  made  him  a  specialist  in  agricul- 
tural buildings ;  the  plate  illustrative  of  this 
subject  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society  was  contributed  by  him. 
At  Burnley,  he  acted  for  some  time  as  sur- 
veyor to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Charles  Townley. 
La"ter  on  he  also  erected  farm  buildings  at  Acton- 
Burnell  and  elsewhere.  "  In  1854  circumstances 
led  him  to  work  with  me,"  Mr.  Nicholl  adds, 
"in  the  enlargement  and  renovation  of  the 
Catholic  Chapel  at  Lincoln  (an  interior  view  of 
this  edifice  was  given  in  the  Buildino  News  of 
,Iune,  1861),  and  on  his  return  to  London  in  1859 
we  commenced  to  work  together,  and  continued 
to  do  so  till  1869.  During  this  period  the  public 
buildings  we  erected  included  the  chapel  and 
lodge  of  St.  Patrick's  Cemetery,  Low  Leyton, 
consecrated  in  1801 ;  the  churches  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  Ogle- street,  London;  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Accrington  ;  St.  Mary,  Turnham  tireen  ; 
St.  Catherine,  West  Drayton,  and  at  Bilbao,  in 
Spain  •  schools  of  St.  James,  Spanish-place, 
Wapping,  Little  C^rosby,  and  at  North  Hyde, 
Middlesex  ;    and   additions   to   the   Convents   at 
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Atherstone  and  Chelsea.  The  last  work  he 
undertook  was,  in  1890,  the  girls'  school  attached 
to  the  Dominican  Priory,  Haverstock  Hill ;  in 
the  preparation  of  the  drawings  for  this  work,  I, 
at  his  request,  was  again  joined  with  him.  To 
this  list  must  he  added  two  memorials  erected  at 
Portsmouth  in  1862,  from  ourown  joint  designs — 
that  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  of  the  Cruise  of  the 
Chesapnih'.  Mr.  T.  J .  Willson  was  an  Associate 
of  the  R.I.B.A.  from  ISM  to  1900,  when  he  re- 
signed ;  hut  of  late  he  gave  up  much  time  to  the 
olhce  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  '  Aged  Poor 
Society  and  the  Guild  of  SS.  Gregory  and  Luke,' 
an  ecclesiological  society,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
collation  of  his  father's  '  Lincoln  collection.'  To 
this  he  added  many  of  his  own  careful  drawings, 
hoping  that  some  public  body  would  have  acquired 
and  kept  intact  the  entire  collection ;  in  this  he 
was  disappointed." 

Mil.  Edwaku  James  Martin,  JI.Inst.C.E., 
E.R.LB.A.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  died 
at  Brighton  on  Tuesday  in  last  week.  Appointed 
to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1839,  Mr.  Martin 
served  in  the  Punjab  in  the  Buildings  and  Roads 
Branch  as  assistant  and  executive  engineer  till 
1869-70,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  North- 
Wt.stern  Provinces,  and  posted  to  the  Rajputana 
State  Railway.  He  afterwards  officiated  as  engi- 
neer-in-chief of  the  Tirhoot  State  Railway  and 
of  the  Rangoon  and  Irrawaddy  ^'alIey  State 
Railway,  and  also  as  ex-officio  manager  of  the 
latter  line,  being  transferred  to  the  railway 
branch  in  Bengal  in  November,  1878,  and 
appointed  engineer -in -chief  of  the  Central 
Bengal  System  of  Slate  Railways.  In  January, 
1880,  he  was  promoted  to  be  superintending 
engineer  of  the  third  class.  The  following  year 
he  was  employed  on  special  duty  under  the  chief 
engineer  in  Bengal  as  Government  architect,  was 
promoted  to  the  second  class  in  1882,  and  deputed 
to  lodore  on  special  duty  in  1884.  Mr.  Martin 
reached  the  rank  of  superintending  engineer  of 
the  first  class  in  December,  1885,  was  officiating 
chief  engineer  and  secretary  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal  in  the  Public  Works  Department  from 
June,  1888,  till  May,  1889,  when  he  was  appointed 
second  chief  engineer,  and  from  January,  1890, 
till  his  retirement,  in  1891  was  chief  engineer  and 
joint  secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
Mt.  Martin  joined  the  Roj'al  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1874  as  an  Associate,  and  became  a 
Fellow  nine  years  later.  He  had  been  a  Member 
of  the  Institutioa  of  Civil  Engineers  since  May. 
187o. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lockekhie,  the 
managing  director  of  the  firm  of  Lockerbie  and 
Wilkinson,  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham  and  London, 
died  this  week.  No  details  are  as  yet  to  hand, 
the  news  only  reaching  Birmingham  by  cable  on 
Wednesday  from  Johannesburg,  whither  the 
deceased  had  gone  on  a  business  trip. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District,  held  on  Saturday,  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
promising  to  issue  an  order  authorising  the  ex- 
penditure and  l)orrowiug  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£15,000  in  respect  of  the  proposed  alterations  and 
additions  at  the  Fountain  Hospital,  the  loan  to  be 
repaid  in  five  years. 

The  Lord  Mayor  will  unveil  on  Tuesday  the  bust 
of  Chaucer  by  Mr.  George  J.  Frampton,  R.A., 
which  Alderman  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  has  presented 
to  the  Corporation  of  London  for  their  Art  Gallery 
at  the  City  Guildhall. 

Monday  was  the  final  day  at  the  Houses  ot  Lords 
and  Commons  for  receiving  plans  and  other  docu- 
ments in  connection  with  private  legislation  for  the 
ensuing  Session  of  1904.  The  total  number  of 
deposits  was  272,  as  compared  with  291  at  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year,  the  details  as  regards 
last  night  being  :  Railways  20,  tramways  26,  mis- 
cellaneous 62,  and  provisional  orders  (including 
electric  lighting)  158.  The  figures  of  last  year  were  : 
Railways  40,  tramways  3S,  miscellaneous  60,  and 
provisional  orders  (including  electric  hghting)  150. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Sandford  Fawcett.'M.Inat.C.E.,  held  a 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  at  the  Hall  Ever- 
creech,  Somerset,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  into 
the  application  of  the  Shepton  Mallet  Rural  District 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £700  for  the  purpose 
of  a  water  supply  to  the  hamlet  of  Cheaterblade. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Beccles  Town  Council 
was  held  last  week,  when  a  committee  of  the  whole 
council  presented  a  report  recommending,  from 
among  68  candidates,  Mr.  T.  Owen  Cudbird  to  the 
office  of  borough  surveyor  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Woodroffe,  resigned. 


Builbins  JitttlUsenct 
— •-•-• — 

Bri-.ttekham,  Norfolk. — The  final  touches  to 
the  restoration  of  this  church  have  just  been  made 
at  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Musker,  of  Shad  well 
t'ourt,  Thetford,  patron  and  lord  of  the  manor. 
All  the  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass.  A  carved  oak  reredos,  with  painted  panels 
of  scriptural  subjects,  has  been  fixed  over  the 
altar.  A  new  organ  has  been  placed  in  the  north 
transept.  Oak  panelling,  sedilia,  credence,  and 
choir  stalls  of  very  elaborate  design  have  been 
executed  for  the  chancel.  A  carved  oak  rood 
screen  spans  the  chancel  arch.  The  chapels  of 
the  north  and  south  transepts  are  divided  from  the 
nave  by  a  wrought-iron  grill,  and  a  similar  screen 
divides  the  tower  from  the  nave.  All  the  walls 
ot  the  church  have  been  painted  and  decorated 
with  diaper  work.  From  the  roof  hang  wrought- 
iron  electroliers  of  elaborate  design.  The  floors 
are  laid  with  marble  slabs,  rough,  white,  and 
dove-colour.  The  roof  and  seats  are  stained  and 
varnished,  a  seating  of  Wilton  carpet  covering 
all  the  pews.  A  carved  oak  pulpit  and  brass 
eagle  lectern  were  also  supplied.  The  whole  of 
the  work  was  undertaken  and  executed  by  Percy 
Bacon  and  Brothers,  of  11,  Newman-street, 
London,  W.,  at  a  cost  of  £2,350. 

HoLLixGnoruNE. — On  Tuesday  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  held  a  Confirmation  service  in  All 
Saints'  Parish  Church,  HoUingbourne,  and  dedi- 
cated the  new  vestry,  organ-chamber,  and  reredos. 
The  vestry  (built  by  Messrs.  G.  Ansett  and  Son, 
at  a  cost  of  £400)  is  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
R.  G.  De  Visme  Thomas.  It  is  built  of  Kentish 
rag,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Carije,  F.S.A., 
architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commifsioners. 
The  organ,  by  Messrs.  Norman  and  Beard,  has 
been  removed  from  its  old  position  on  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end,  and  has  been  re-erected  and 
enlarged  in  an  organ-chamber  above  the  vestry, 
the  chancel  wall  being  pierced  to  show  the  fine 
front  of  the  organ.  This  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Walmsley,  at  a  cost  of  £100.  The 
reredos,  executed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hitch,  of 
London,  from  designs  also  by  Mr.  Carijo,  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  M.  Goulbatn, 
Dean  of  Norwich.  The  reredos  itself  stands  on 
a  carved  rotable  of  old  dark  oak,  and  is  of  open 
carved  light  oak,  surmounted  by  .in  open-worked 
canopy  of  columnar  pillars  ;  the  background  is  of 
purple.  The  centre  contains  a  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion  in  relief.  The  panel  on  the  right 
represents  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  that  on  the 
left  St.  John. 

Stoke  Damerel,  Plymouth. — The  Parish 
Church  of  Stoke  Damerel,  one  of  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  South  Devonshire,  has 
for  long  been  in  a  state  of  decrepitude  which 
rendered  the  erection  of  a  new  building  to  take 
its  place  absolutely  necessary.  <jn  the  feast  of 
St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish— a 
portion  of  the  new  church,  comprising  the  morn- 
ing chapel  and  crypt,  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  The  new  building,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  a  cost  of  about  £20,000,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  tower,  will,  when  completed, 
accommodate  1,400  people.  A  site  has  been 
secured  adjoining  the  rectory,  and  there  have 
now  been  built  a  morning  chapel,  which  will  seat 
about  150  people,  and  a  crypt  containing  a  sub- 
chapel,  sacristy,  a  clergy  and  choir  vestry,  and 
accommodation  for  a  Sunday-school.  The  style 
adopted  is  Gothic,  and  the  material  used  for  the 
exterior  is  a  blue  polyphant  stone.  The  interior 
is  lined  with  Bath  stone,  which  contrasts  effect- 
ively with  an  open-ribbed  barrel  roof.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  of  London, 
and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
William  Dart  and  Son,  of  Crediton,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Bolwell  as  clerk  of  works. 


— ♦-»-♦ — •  1 

London  County  Council  Tramways. — Iq 
connection  with  the  general  electrification  of  the 
tramway  system  of  London,  the  London  County 
Council  adopted,  on  Tuesday,  the  proposals  of 
the  Highways  Committee  for  dealing  with  the 
northern  lines  which  have  been  leased  to  the 
North  Sletropolitan  Company.  It  has  been 
decided  that  certain  sections  of  the  lines  which 
could  be  worked  with  through  services  of  electrical 
cars  shall  be  first  reconstructed,  and  to  these  it  is. 
intended  to  apply  the  underground  conduit! 
system  of  electrical  traction.  Tha  lines  in  ques+j 
tion  are  —  (1)  Theobalds-road  terminus,  vi$| 
ClerkenweU-road,  Old-street,  Crreat  Eastern-* 
street.  Commercial-road,  andLeman-streettonea^jj 
the  London  Docks  ;  (2)  Norton  Folgate  terminu3;|i1 
via  Shoreditch,  Kiogsland-road,  High-street,: 
Stoke  Newington-road  to  Stamford  Hill ;  (3)  ani| 
Aldgate  terminus,  via  Commercial-road,  Com- 
mercial-road  East,  and  East  India  Dock-road  to 
Poplar  ;  (4)  Moorgate- street  terminus,  via  Fins- 
bury-pavement  and  City-road  to  junction  with 
Old-street;  (5)  Holborn  terminus,  via  Gray's 
Inn-road  to  junction  with  Theobalds-road;  and 
(6)  along  Old-street  between  Great  Eisteru- 
street  and  Shoreditch.  The  length  of  these  tram- 
ways is  about  22|  miles  of  single  line,  and  it  will 
be  practicable  for  the  whole  of  them  to  be  worked 
from  the  electricity  generating  station  which  is 
being  established  at  Greenwich. 


At  the  London  Guildhall,  on  Friday,  Walter 
Theodore  Seldon,  surveyor,  of  24,  Canning-road, 
Croydon,  was  charged  with  emt)ezzling  cheques  for 
£23,  £18,  and  £21  respectively  from  his  employers, 
the  Corporation  of  London.  Sir  H.  H.  Crawford, 
City  Solicitor,  who  prosecuted,  said  defendant 
hitherto  held  an  irreproachable  character  and  a 
responsible  position,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  A  re- 
mand was  granted,  bail  being  refused. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Delaney,  assistant  engineer  to  Dublin 
Corporation,  was  unanimously  elected  on  Friday  to 
the  position  of  city  engineer  for  Cork,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Cutler,  who  has  been  appointed 
borough  surveyor  of  Belfast. 


CHIPS. 

A  faculty  is  to  be  applied  for  for  restoring  the 
church  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £300. 

The  Light  Railway  Commissioners  have  given 
their  sanction  to  a  scheme  for  constructing  an  over- 
head traveller  bridge  and  electric  tramway  to  con- 
nect Portsmouth  with  Hayling  Island.  The  total! 
cost  of  the  scheme  will  be  about  £63,000. 

The  erection  of  the  first  section  ot  Christ  Church,: 
Whaley  Bridge,  which  will  be  a  chapel-of-ease  to 
Chapel-en-le-Frith  Parish  Church,  is  progressing, 
and  it  has  j  ust  been  decided  to  add  a  spire  to  the 
present  structure.  It  is  expected  to  be  complete  byj 
Easter  next  year. 

The  King  has  accepted  from  Mr.  J.  Brickwood  an 
offer  to    bear    the  outlay   involved   in    building 
church  at  an   estimated  cost  of    £20,000  for   tba' 
Midhurst  Sanatorium  tor  Consumptives. 

A  baptistery,  with  memorial  stained-glass  window 
has  just  been  erected  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  is  the  gift  of  an 
anonymous  parishioner,  and  has  cost  over  £300. 
During  the  present  year  some  members  of  the  con- 
gregation have  built  a  choir  vestry  at  the  cost  of 
£700.  The  stone  for  this  building  and  for 
the  baptistery  was  given  by  the  patron.  Lord 
Abergavenny,  whose  father  founded  the  church. 
The  son  of  the  original  architect  drew  the  plans, 
the  son  of  the  builder  carried  out  the  work,  and  the 
son  of  the  nobleman  who,  forty  years  ago,  haa\ 
decorated  the  reredos  has  now  restored  his  father  si 
work. 

The  London  County  Council  again  give  notice  ot 
their  intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  in  the  sessioni 
of  1904  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  Thames  steamboat  service. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Grangemouth  Towni 
Council  on  Friday,  it  was  agreed  to  borrow  the  sum: 
of  £30,000  for  the  New  Bannock  Burn  water  scheme! 
in  terms  of  the  provisions  of  the  Buigh  Police! 
(Scotland)  Act,  1892. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  01^ 
Friday  in  the  Gorton  Town  Hall  into  the  District 
Council's  application  for  sanction  to  borrow  £8,9251 
for  works  of  street  improvement,  and  £2,261  for  a| 
park  at  Sunny  Brow. 

Mr.  George  Goulding,  J.P.,  of  Romsey,  head  ot 
the  firm  of  Goulding  and  Sons,  builders  and  con-! 
tractors,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  a  member! 
of  the  town  council  for  that  borough,  died  last  week, 
aged  51  years.  The  business  was  established  by  the 
deceased's  late  father  many  years  since. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Freeman,  widow  of  the  late  DrJ 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Regius  Professor  of  History  a1 
Oxford,  and  the  well-known  writer  on  ecclesiastical 
and  antiquarian  topics,  died  on  the  26th  ult.  at 
East  Liberty,  Wells  City,  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law,  Canon  Scott  Holmes.  Mrs.  Freeman  waa 
in  her  87th  year.  The  daughter  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Gutch,  to  whom  as  a  private  pupil  the  late  historian 
went  in  1840,  she  became  engaged  to  Mr.  Freeman 
while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate  at  Truii^ 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  married  to  him  in  1817, 
two  years  after  Mr.  Freeman  '---'  -'-'—•"'  i""™ 
1  degree. 


had   obtained  hu 
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^ux  Illttstratioits. 


XEW    MODEL    LODGING    HOfSE,    XEWCASTLE- 
ON-TVXE. 

This  building  providea  accommodatioa  for  240 
loafers.  On  the  principal  floor  are  the  dining- 
room,  recreation-room,  and  smoke-room,  and  off 
the  main  corridor  are  the  lockers.  The  dining- 
room  is  served  from  the  kitchen  on  the  same  floor, 
and  a  lodgers"  scullery  is  provide!  where  the  men 
may  prepare  their  own  food  and  cook  it  at  the 
hot-plate  range  in  the  dining- rooir.  A  shop  is 
also  provided  for  the  sale  of  groceries,  Are.  The 
rest  of  the  administrative  part  of  the  building  is 
on  the  basement,  comprising  linen  stores,  servants' 
quarters,  i:c.  The  conveniences  are  all  at  the 
back  of  the  block,  and  are  top  lighttd  and  venti- 
lated. The  lodgers'  scullery  is  in  the  basement. 
On  the  four  upper  floors  are  the  cubicles,  each 
cubicle  having  a  separate  window.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  J.  C.  Mixwell,  A  R.I.B.A.,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

HOSPITAL    FOE    THE    CITV    OF    LEEDS    AT    SEACKOFT. 

The  hospital  which  we  illustrate  to-day  is 
situated  about  three  miles  from  the  heart  of  the 
city,  in  a  beautiful  wooded  paik,  at  an  elevation 
of  over  300ft.  above  the  sea.  The  buildings  are 
epiead  over  a  bite  of  over  40  acres,  the  actual 
length  from  one  end  of  the  hospital  to  the  other 
being  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  administration 
buildings  are  in  the  centre  of  the  view,  the  wards 
to  the  right  (or  east)  being  for  scarlet  fever,  with 
a  convalescent  home  to  the  extreme  left.  South 
of  this  is  a  clubhouse  for  the  staff.  To  the  west 
of  the  administration  blocks  are  the  pavilions  for 
diphtheria  and  enteric  diseasts.  In  addition, 
there  are  isolation  pavilions  for  other  types  of 
disease.  Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  quarantine 
station  of  many  cottages,  to  which  infected 
families  are  removed  until  danger  is  passed. 
Exclusive  of  the  cottages,  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  452  patients,  with  a  staff  of  about  220. 

■  The  entrance  is  from  the  main  York  road. 
Grouped  near  the  lodge  are,  on  the  west,  the 
mortuary,  mortuary  chapel  (with  waiting-room), 
pathological  laboratory,  and  postmortem  room. 
To  the  south  of  this  a  complete  ambulance- 
station  ;  near  by  a  waiting-room  for  visitors 
to  patients  ;  and  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  road 

■  a  discharge  block  for  patients.  The  chief  medical 
otiicer's  house  is  further  to  the  east  in  a  private 
garden.  The  steward 's  house  is  near  to  the  stores 
yard.  These  are  accessible  onlyfrom  the  highway. 
Sixteen  cottages  provide  for  married  cfliters. 
Opposite  the  official  centre  of  the  hospital  is  a 
clock  and  water  tower,  110ft.  high,  containing  an 
illuminated  clock  with  dials  Sft.  diameter,  and  a 
large  storage  of  water.  The  administration  block 
consists  of  the  oflices  and  residences  for  the  chief 
officials,   the   nurses'   home,  the  female  servants' 


home,  the  hospital  kitchen,  with  dining-rooms 
for  the  staff  in  close  proximity,  steward's  stores, 
dispensary,  Arc,  a  students'  block,  with  complete 
laboratory,  forming  another  building.  The 
hospital  wards  are  one  story  in  height,  all  con- 
oecled  by  glass-covered  ways,  with  subways  for 
steam,  water,  electric,  and  gas  mains,  ic.  The 
heating  is  by  hot  water  pumped  from  a  central 
station.  The  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity 
throughout.  There  is  a  complete  operating 
theatre,  &c.,  and  special  operating  rooms  are 
provided  in  the  diphtheria  pavilions.  The  general 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Son,  of 
Doncaster.  The  chief  clerk  of  works  is  ilr.  A. 
Turner,  and  the  engineering  clerk  of  works  is 
Mr.  Rayner.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edwin  T. 
Hail,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bedford-square,  London, 
W.C. 

STUDIES    OF    OLD    WKOL'GHT    IKON'    WORK. 

Every  piece  of  door  furniture  drawn  on  the 
accompanying  pl.te  has  its  nationality  and 
century  inscribed  next  it,  and  all  the  articles  are 
detailed  in  a  useful  and  careful  manner,  set  out  in 
a  business-like  fashion.  A  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  author,  Mr.  Thomas  Batty,  of  Leicester,  for 
the  two  sheets  of  ironwork  submitted  in  the 
National  Competitions  for  Historict>rnament.  The 
other  sheet  we  shall  hope  to  illustrate  shortly. 

HOFSE    AT    HATCH    END. 

This  house,  which  has  been  erected  at  Hatch  End 
for  Mr.  Percy  Machin,  is  treated  externally  with 
white  roughcast,  red  tiles  to  roofs,  and  red  brick 
chimneys  and  plinth  roofs  and  black  timbers. 
The  interior  contains  a  great  deal  in  oak,  chiefly 
in  the  doors,  ingle  nooks,  principal  staircase,  and 
beams  throughout  the  house.  The  ground  floor 
consists  of  entrance  hall  and  staircase  hall,  with 
oak  screens  and  open-timber  ceilings ;  sitting 
hall,  with  lirge  ingle  and  red-bricked  arched 
dog  fireplace,  timber  ceiling  and  beams :  drawing 
room  with  two  large  bays :  billiard-room  30ft.  by 
24ft.,  with  large  raised  ingle-nook  and  heavy, 
timbered  ceiling :  dining-room  with  large  bay 
and  ingle-nook ;  study,  and  very  complete  ser- 
vants' offices,  storerooms,  photography  and 
bicycle  rooms.  The  upper  floor  is  approached  by 
two  staircases,  the  principal  staircase  being  Sft. 
broad.  There  is  a  long  main  corridor,  opening 
out  into  which  are  ten  bedrooms,  one  having  a 
large  ingle-nook.  The  large  spare  room  has  a 
quaint  staircase leadingupbetweensolidOin.  by  9in. 
posts  and  beams,  and  an  open  screen  tD  a  dressing 
room  over.  The  whole  house  is  titled  with  Well 
fire  stoves  in  brick,  with  brick-on-edge  r.iised 
curb  hearths,  and  the  whole  of  the  door  furniture, 
gas  standards  on  staircase  and  ingle-seat  newels, 
gas  brackets,  itc,  are  all  purpo-ely  made  in 
hammered  metal.  The  whole  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  drawings  supplied  by  and  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Melville  S.  Ward, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  Page, 
of  Xorthwood. 

llVSINESS     PREMISES,     IJRIDLESMITH    GATE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The  two  lower  floors  of  these  buildings  are  devoted 
to  showrooms  and  shops,  with  large  windows 
essential  to  this  class  of  business.  The  arched 
doorway  to  the  right  leads  to  the  oflices  above 
stairs.  The  elevations  are  in  red  brick  and  stone. 
Mr.  Gilbert  S.  Doughty,  of  Nottingham,  is  the 
architect. 

S.VLE    ROOM    .\ND    OTHER    SKETCHES. 

The  old  Wheel-back  Chair,  from  a  recent  sale  south 
of  the  Thames,  fetched  the  very  small  figure  of 
£1  63.,  and  it  is  in  a  first-rate  condition.  The 
Gothic  Chippendale  Chair  is  one  of  two  made  for 
George  III.,  from  designs  by  Kirby,  designer  to 
the  King,  and  consequently  it  has  a  personal 
interest.  The  carved  oak  Cabinet  in  the  centre  of 
the  sheet  is  more  uncommon,  and  has  small 
drawers  in  the  plinth  part,  the  upper  body  being 
separated  from  the  lower  by  a  moulding  above  the 
ordinary  level.  The  Staffordshire  Tobytosspots 
describe  themselves,  and  the  group  of  Old  Pewter 
completes  the  page. 

WEEKLEY    HOSPIT.iL. 

(For  description,  front  elevation,  and  plan,  see 
page  77C.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ilkley  Free  Library. — At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Ilkley  Urban  District  Council  held  on 
Friday  night,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  scheme 
involving  a  total  expenditure  of  .£10,000  (in- 
cluding a  grant  of  £3,000  from  Mr.  Carnegie)  for 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  free  library,  public 
offices,  and  assembly-hall.  Competitive  designs 
for  the  buildings  are  to  be  asked  for,  and  three 
premiums  offered— 1st,  £100  ;  2nd,  £.50  ;  3rd,  £20. 


The  official  opening  of  the  filters  erected  at 
Bomains  by  Bo'ness  'fown  Council  took  place  on 
Friday.  The  filters,  which  are  the  Bell  patent 
process,  were  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  and 
put  the  copestone  on  the  Lochcote  water  scheme, 
which  has  cost  the  ratepayers  £30,000. 


CHIPS. 

Messrs.  R.  T.  Relf  and  Son,  railway  contractors, 
have  been  intrusted  by  the  G.W.R.  directors  with 
the  contract  for  doubling  the  Cornish  line  from 
Saltash  to  St.  Germans. 

On  Wednesday  week  Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford  Fawoett, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Local  Government  Board  inspector, 
held  an  inquiry  at  the  Public  Offifjes,  Frome,  into 
the  application  by  the  urban  district  council  to 
borrow  ,£8,500  for  purposes  of  electric  lighting, 
£600  for  the  purpose  of  miking  a  new  road  from 
Portway  to  Lock's  Hdl,  and  £500  for  works  of 
sewerage. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  have  approved  an 
agreement  to  pay  to  the  local  authorities  of  Totten- 
ham and  Enfield  the  sums  of  £77,750  and  £66,000 
respectively  for  the  transfer  of  their  water  under- 
takings to  the  Board.  Certain  recommendations  as 
to  the  management  of  the  water  undertakings  have 
been  agreed  to. 

The  sales  at  the  Mart  last  week,  as  registered  at 
the  Estate  Exchange,  amounted  to  £60,725,  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  to  £146,123. 

The  salary  of  the  gas  and  water  manager  of  the 
Goole  Urban  District  Council,  Mr.  T.  E.  Franklin, 
has  been  increased  from  £225  to  £300  per  annum. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Marsden 
Colliery,  near  South  Shields,  was  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  on  Monday.  It  replaces  an  old 
building,  and  is  of  stone,  erected  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  J.  Potts  and  Son,  architects, 
Sunderland,  Messrs.  W.  D.  Allison  and  Son,  Whit- 
burn, being  the  contractors.  There  is  sitting  accom- 
modation in  the  nave  for  200  persons.  Tae  outer 
walls  are  of  Marsden  limestone,  with  freestone 
dressings,  and  the  internal  fittings  and  seats  are  of 
pitchpine. 

A  new  school,  which  has  been  erected  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Lochgelly,  was  formally  opsned 
on  Monday  evening  by  Archbishop  Smith.  The 
school  has  cost  .£3,000,  and  has  six  large  classrooms, 
providing  accommodation  for  over  300  pupils. 

Mr.  Meade- King,  an  inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Derby  Town  Hall  respecting  an  application  of  the 
corporation  to  borrow  .£33,400  for  extensions  of  its 
electricity  generating  plant  and  mains,  and  the 
provision  ol  generating  plant  for  supplying  power 
to  the  new  electric  tramways  ;  £2,225  for  works  of 
sewerage,  and  £695  for  screet  improvements. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P.,  in  Old 
Palace-yara.  having  been  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  ot  accommodating  Royal 
Commissions,  will  m  future  be  known  as  the  Royal 
Commissions  House,  and  will  shortly  be  occupied 
by  the  Royal  Commissions  on  Sewage  Disposal, 
Coal  Supplies,  the  Mil  tia  and  Volunteers,  and 
Trade  Disputes  and  Trade  Combinations. 

The  City  Council  of  Westminster  have  decided 
to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
paving  contracts  and  street  repairs  for  the  current 
year  have  been  carried  out.  It  was  stated  that  most 
of  the  work  had  been  two  months  behind  the 
scheduled  time,  and  that  grave  complaints  had 
come  from  clubs  and  hotels  in  respect  to  the  delay. 

The  London  County  Council  has  agreed  to 
advance  the  Marylebone  Council  £12,265  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  block  of  artisans'  dwellings 
on  the  John-street  site  at  £3  153.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  loan  to  be  repayable  within  60  years. 
A  provisional  scheme  has  been  prepared,  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  County 
Council  and  the  Borough  Council,  for  clearing  the 
Devonshire-place  insanitary  area  and  building 
thereon  four  blocks  of  industrial  dwellings. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  inaugurated,  on  Tuesday, 
the  opening  ot  the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children, 
Clapham-road.  This  hospital  was  originaUy 
founded  in  Pimlico,  in  1'567,  and  has  been  removed 
to  its  present  site  for  the  purpose  of  serving  a  larger 
working  population.  The  new  buddings  have  been 
erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A.  The  section  completed  consists  of  the 
centre,  east,  and  part  of  the  south  wings,  and  out- 
patients' building  and  mortuary,  including  three 
wards  with  cots,  babies'  ward,  in  all  about  35  cots, 
and  offices  for  the  staff.  The  cost  has  already 
reached  £37,000,  a  sum  which  includes  the  site.  In 
order  to  complete  the  equipment  a  further  sum  of 
£15,000  is  needed. 
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^yEEKLEY    HOSriTAL,    NORTHAMPTONSIIIRE.-Measiired  and  Drawn  by  AV.  S.  AVillan. 


WEEKLEY  HOSPITAL. 

WEEK  LEY  HOSPITAL  was  endowed  in 
1611  by  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  son  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  for  the  benefit  of  five  poor  men.  It 
stands  near  to  the  entrance  gates  of  Boughton 
House,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  present  Dulse  of 
Buccleuch,  and  the  old  seat  of  the  llontagus. 
Above  the  door  is  the  inscription  "  What  thov 
doest  do  yt  in  faythe."  It  is  still  used  as  an 
almshouse.  A  sketch  of  the  front  of  the  alms- 
houses, by  Mr.  M.  B.  Adams,  appeared  in  the 
Bi'iLDi.NG  News  for  Feb.  12,  1892. 

W.    S.    WiLLAN. 


-     PROPOSED     WELSH     SCHOOL     OF 
FORESTRY. 

A  CONFERENCE  of  Welsh  county  council 
representatives  on  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  school  of  forestry  for  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire was  held  at  Haverfordwest  lust  week. 
Tlie  movement,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
I'Idward  Robinson,  of  Boncath,  had  secured  the 
Mijiport  of  the  county  councils  of  I'embrokeshire, 
(Glamorgan,  Monmouthshire,  Camarthenshire, 
('iirdiganshire,  Breconshire,  and  Merionethshire. 
Sir  Charles  Phillips  presided  over  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Robinson  explained  that  the  object  was  the 
planting  of   waste  and  at  present   unproductive 


woodlands  in  Wales.  A  school  could  he  estab- 
lished with  100  to  200  acres  of  land  to  start  with, 
and  the  option  of  acquiring  a  further  500  or  800 
acres,  and  the  total  capital  outlay  at  the  outset 
ought  not  to  exceed  £5,000  to  £8,000,  which  could 
be  contributed  by  the  councils  according  to  their 
rateable  values.  He  believed  the  Government 
would  contribute  about  half  the  amount  required, 
and  he  assumed  that  an  annual  grant  of  £100  or 
less  from  each  of  the  councils  would  be  sufhcient 
to  cover  all  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and  give  a 
good  return  on  capital.  There  were  about  a 
million  acres  of  waste  land  in  the  Principality 
which  could  grow  timber.  Of  the  owners  half 
might  require  assistance,  and  the  planting  would 
cost  not  more  than  £6  per  acre.  Spread  over  30 
years,  that  would  require  a  yearly  grant  of 
£100,000  from  the  Government,  the  money  to  be 
repaid  in  that  period  by  half-yearly  instalments, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  time  they  should  have 
plantationsworthfrom  £30,000,000  to£10, 000, 000. 
In  the  whole  country  there  were  21  million  acres 
of  waste  land,  .and  quite  eight  millions  suitable 
for  planting,  which  in  50  years  would  be  worth 
fully  £(350,000,000  sterling.  At  present  we 
depended  on  foreign  countries  for  our  timber, 
whilst  at  least  £8,000,000  per  annum  might  be 
saved  if  our  waste  lands  were  properly  afforested. 
He  moved  that  it  was  desirable  to  estiablish  a 
school  of  forestry  for  the  whole  of  South  Wales 


and  Monmouthshire.  Mr.  David  Jones  ^Mon- 
mouth  County  Council)  seconded.  The  chairman 
pointed  out  that  under  the  Settled  Lands  Act 
money  might  be  borrowed  at  £4  16a.  lid.  per 
annum  (principal  and  interest),  spread  over  40 
years,  for  the  improvement  of  land,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
planting  of  frees  was  included  in  the  definition. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  earned,  and  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  further  conference  at 
Swansea. 

»-^ 

The  Light  Railway  Commissioners  ara  being 
applied  to  this  week  to  sanction  a  line  to  Bradwtll 
and  Castleton,  in  the  Peak  District.  Ttie  line  will 
commence  by  a  junction  with  the  Midland  Kiilway 
near  Hope  Station,  and  will  be  just  under  three 
miles  in  length.  About  four  acres  of  laud  are  to  he 
acquired  at  Bradwell  for  a  genorating  station  and 
electric-car  sheds. 

The  tower  of  the  parish  church  of  Wichnor  was 
recently  restored  at  a  cost  of  £550,  and  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  vicar.  The  dedication 
service  was  held  last  week. 

The  Bristol  Tramways  Company  puipose  applying 
for  a  provisional  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
certain  extensions  of  their  system  increasing  their 
mileage  to  forty.  It  is  proposed  to  take  powers  to 
run  to  Mangotsfield,  Hanham  Abbotts,  Filton,  Long 
Ashton,  Westbury,  and  Henbury. 
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FBOFESSIONAL   AND    TBADB 
SOCIETIES. 

EdIXIU'RGH    AKflllTECTlRAL    ASSOCIATIOX  At 

a  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  the  25th  iilt., 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  David  M.  Nesbit, 
Leicester,  on  "  Warming  and  Venti  ation." 
Architects  everywhere,  said  the  lecturer,  insisted 
inflexibly  that  the  schools  they  were  about  to 
erect,  the  colleges  and  universities,  the  theatres, 
the  places  of  worship,  ifcc,  should  now  and  for 
the  future  be  placed  under  the  best  hygienic 
conditions,  and,  more  important  still,  that  the 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  injured  and  all  places 
devoted  to  the  great  science  of  healing  should 
have  unfailingly  the  essentials  of  pure  air  and  an 
even,  genial  temperature.  School  buildings  re- 
quired special  trettment,  and  he  was  sure  that 
not  less  than  1,800  or  2,000c.ft.  of  air  per  hour 
should  be  given  to  each  child  in  public  schools, 
so  as  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  health"y 
atmosphere.  Having  urged  the  advantage  of  the 
plenum  and  vacuum  systems,  Jlr.  Nesbit  referred 
to  the  cabinet  system,  an  invention  of  his  own, 
which  he  had  cal'ed  the  "  Clnplenumette,"  the 
novel  feature  of  which  was  that  a  recess  was  built 
in  the  wall  above  the  floor  line,  and  the  heating 
surface  was  fixed  within.  The  whole  of  the 
apparatus  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  occupants, 
and  jet  gave  ready  access  for  adjustment  of  heat 
and  ventilation.  It  could  be  readily  dealt  with 
ioT  repairs,  could  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and, 
in  a  word,  it  might  be  regarded  as  strictly 
hygien'c.  His  desire  for  a  wide  adoption  of  the 
Cabinet  arrangement  was  founded  upon  the  vitil 
necessity  of  cleanliness  in  the  apparatus  that 
directly  conveyed  air  to  the  lungs.  Warming 
and  veatilation,  he  maintained,  should  go  toge- 
ther. These  matters  as  far  as  regarded  churches 
and  chipels  had  not  in  the  past  had  the  con- 
si  deration  needful  ;  but  he  noted  that  those 
responsible  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
cougregations  were  gradually  overcoming  the 
defects.  He  advocated  the  plenum  system  for 
public  buildings,  and  pointed  out  that  the  over- 
head plenum  system,  to  force  the  air  downwards 
from  above  the  ceilings,  has  already  been  carried 
•out  with  successful  results.  The  lecturer  also  spoke 
of  the  waste  of  steam  traps,  hot  wells,  &c.,  and 
showed  how  that  waste  could  be  prevented  and 
economies  obtained. 

XoRTHERX  ArCHITECTIRAL  ASSOCIATION'. — At  * 

meeting  of  this  association,  held  in  Newcastle  on 
Friday  night,  the  Rev.  Canon  Savage,  of  South 
Shields,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Distinctively 
Eaglish  Type  of  Church."  Taking  the  subject 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  he  said  he  had 
two  things  in  mind.  First  of  all,  he  wanted  to 
see  what  evidence  they  could  get  from  E  iglish 
architecture  as  to  the  sources  of  religious  life  in 
England.  Side  by  side  with  that  he  wished  to 
bring  out  some  points  which  showed  the  charac- 
teristic English  national  character.  At  the  present 
time,  the  fashion  was  a  sort  of  Little  Englander 
fashion — to  decry  everything  in  English  archi- 
tecture. But  he  held  that  there  had  been  a  very 
distinctive  national  character  in  •church  buildings, 
right  through — a  sturdy  common-sense  character. 
That  was  no  conglomerate — not  a  mixture  of 
Celtic,  Norman,  French  and  German,  and  Italian 
and  Byzintine,  which  all  had  differences.  Canon 
Savage  began  with  the  Augustine  Mission  at 
Canterbury  in  597,  and  the  Northumbrian  in  635. 
For  forty  years,  in  the  Northumbrian  Mission, 
there  were  nothing  but  wooden  churches.  Then 
they  commenced  to  build  in  stone,  the  first 
churches  being  at  Monkwearmouth  and  Jarrow. 
They  got  an  entirely  new  type  of  church,  with 
rectanguUr  nave  and  chancel.  The  Northumbrian 
Mission  spread  all  over  England,  and,  with  the 
exceptions  of  Brixworth  and  Wing,  they  had  in 
all  the  churches  over  the  whole  country  the 
rectangular  east  end.  The  western  towers  were 
probably  refuge  towers,  and  served  a  further  pur- 
pose of  being  a  lookout.  This  was  characteristic 
•of  the  period  between  the  early  Anglian  and  the 
Norman.  From  the  prevalence  of  the  Northum- 
brian form,  they  hid  evidence  that  it  was  from 
the  Celtic  mission  and  not  from  the  Italian  that 
this  country  got  its  conversion.  The  lecturer 
dealt  with  the  influence  of  the  Normm  invasion, 
who  put  down  everywhere  their  almost  brutal  form 
of  architecture.  There  were  beauties  in  Norman 
architecture,  but  the  architecture  generally  was 
brutal,  coirse,  and  heavy.  Their  idea  of  church 
government  was  strong  monastic  centres.  But  it 
was  a  curious  thing  thit,  within  a  century,  the 
Norman  apsidal  churches  had  to  give  way  to  the 
normal  national  type  of  a  rectangular  eist  end. 
Then,  from  U75  to  U95,  they  had  the  most  rapid 


("evelopment  of  architecture  in  all  the  centuries  of 
the  past.  Thus  they  came  to  the  distinctively 
E.irly  Eagliah  styl^^,  and  here  they  had  the  btrong 
assertion  of  the  English  restraining  taste  and 
''ommon  sense.  At  the  end  of  the  Tith  and  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  all  over  the 
country,  they  had  in  almost  every  parish  indica- 
tions of  church  building.  There  was  the  uprising 
of  the  English  as  a  nation.  After  that  the  style 
tended  to  become  fantastical,  in  the  Decorated 
period.  Canon  .Savage  brought  his  lecture  down 
to  the  period  from  1345  to  13i)3.  The  wars  had 
broken  down  the  power  of  chivalry,  and  gave  the 
English  a  national  life,  and  gave  them  the  idea  of 
a  national  army  and  navy.  There  was  a  great 
commercial  development,  and  the  Commons  be- 
came the  dominant  partner,  and-  the  national  life 
struck  3ut  in  many  ways.  English  was  adopted 
as  the  national  language ;  and  there  was  the  in- 
fluence, also,  of  a  black  death.  All  this  was  trans- 
lated into  the  church  building,  and  they  got 
developed  the  purely  English  type — the  Perpen- 
dicular, which  was  the  type  of  the  plain,  common- 
sense,  average  Englishman.  So  they  got  a 
complete  preponderance  of  the  Perpendicular 
everywhere  except  iu  Northumberland — partly 
because  of  the  crushing  influence  of  Durham 
Abbey  and  partly  because  of  the  fear  of  the  Scotch. 
The  Perpendicular  style  was  the  expression  of 
free  national  life. 

The  Society  or  Architects  :  Change  of 
Address. — The  Society  of  Architects  has  removed 
from  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.,  to  its  new 
premises  in  Staple  Inn  Buildings  (South),  Hol- 
born,  W.G.  The  new  premises,  built  from  plans 
by  M-ssrs.  Alfred  Waterhou^e  and  Sons,  and 
illustrated  in  our  issue  of  Aug.  1-1  last,  adjoin  Old 
Staple  Inn,  and  are  nearly  opposite  Gray's  Inn- 
road.  The  second  ordinary  general  meeting  for 
the  session  1903-4  will  be  held  in  the  new 
premises  on  Thursday  week,  the  17th  inst.,  at 
8  p.m.,  when  a  discussion  will  take  place  on  "  A 
Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  Relating  to  Ancient 
Lights." 


CHIPS. 

An  order-  of  adjudication  has  been  made  in  the 
case  of  James  Ellis,  of  Charlton,  Kent,  surveyor. 

At  a  council  meeting  of  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers,  held  on  Dec.  2. 
Monsieur  A.  Rodin,  the  distinguished  F.-ench 
sculptor,  was  elected  president,  in  succession  to  the 
late  Mr.  James  McNeill  Whistler. 

It  is  intended  to  remove  the  Catholic  church  now 
adjoining  Prudhoe  Hall,  Northumberland,  and  to 
rebuild  it  at  Prudhoe-on-Tyne.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  building  of  stone  throughout  interior  and 
exterior,  complete  with  sacristies,  tower,  gallery, 
baptistery,  chapels,  and  donor's  vault,  &c.  The 
direction  of  this  work  is  in  the  haads  of  Mr.  Charles 
Walker,  architect,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  memorial  to  Sir  Walter  Besant,  erected  by 
his  "  grateful  brethren  in  literature,"  will  be  un- 
veiled m  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Friday 
in  next  week,  the  11th  inst.,  at  3  p.m.,  by  Lord 
Monkswell. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
London  Hospital,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  House 
Committee  reported  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
institution  had  now  reached  its  last  stages.  The 
erection  of  a  nurses'  home  at  a  cost  of  £40,000  had 
been  begun,  t  nd  Hebrew  wards  would  be  opened  at 
an  early  date. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Oil 
Painters,  Piccadilly,  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  following  were  elected  members  : — Messrs. 
Charles  Sims,  H.  Van  der  Weyden,  E.  Reginald 
Frampton,  A.  D.  McCormick,  Philip  E.  Stretton, 
and  Miss  Dorothea  Landau. 

A  site  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  late 
Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Regent-street,  has  been 
granted  in  Oxford-circus. 

The  Ei.rl  of  Aberdeen  will  op^n  to-day  (Friday) 
the  extended  premises  of  the  Kdinburgh  Medical 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Cowgate  of  that  city. 
They  have  been  buUt  from  plans  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Marwick,  at  a  cost  of  over  £5,000. 

Lord  Robeits  has  promised  to  unveil  at  no  distant 
date  the  war  memorial  erected  at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  St.  Stanislaus,  Beaumont,  Old  Windsor,  in 
memory  of  the  five  old  boys  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  South  African  war.  It  is  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Sjott,  who  was  educated  at  Beaumont 
College. 

Mr.  Robert  McCallum,  for  many  years  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  Ontario,  has  been  appointed  city  architect 
of  Toronto. 


TO    OOKRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  communications  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawing  and  all 
oommunications  respeotinff  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
Bhould  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  BciLDiNa 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand, 
W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thb  Stband  Newspapee  Cosipast,  LlUlTBD. 

Telegraphic  Address  : — "  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Boond  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  {price  12s.  each,  by  post 
12b.  lOd.),  aa  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXIX.,  XLL,  XLVI., 
XUX.,  LUI.,  LXI.,  LXH.,  LXIV.,  LXV^  LXVE., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvai.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  lxxu.,  lxxtti., 
Lxxrv.,  Lxxv.,  Lxxvi.,  Lxxvn.,  T.xxrx., 

LXXX.,  T.XXXr  ,  and  LXXXH.  may  stiU  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 

grint.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
owever,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 
Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  BlTTLDi>Ta  News, 
price  2s.,  post  free  28.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Iim  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TEKMB   OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Cnited  States,  £1  es.  Od.  (or  6dols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
jr  Belgium,  £1  69.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  68.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  Od. 

ADVERTISEMENT    OHARSES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  hne  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimiiTn  charge  being  5a.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  'Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  applicatioa 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 
The   eharge    for   advertisements    for    "Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  O.IE   SUILLISO  FOE  TwENTV-fODE  WOEDS, 

and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.    AU  Siiuation 
AdvertisumfMts  must  be  prepaid. 

*,"  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
ofBce,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "Situations.") 

Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  applicatioa 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  iu  serial  advertisementa 
mast  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
Insertion. 


J.  WisTEBDOTTOM. — Thc  new  War  Office  was  illustrated 
in  our  issue  of  March  31,  April  7, 14,  and  28.  1899  ;  and 
a  further  description  appe  ars  in  our  number  for  Jan.  4, 
1901,  p.  7. 

Received.— M.  A.  and  Co.— W.  P.  H.— H.  C.  P.  Co.— 
TagUoni.— M.  and  K.— B.  D.  H. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

THIBD   LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

A  Clergy  House,  with  a  small  hall  for  meetings  incorpo- 
rated in  the  building,  which  is  to  be  located  iu  a  town 
slum  street,  on  a  site  facing  south,  with  a  basement 
and  a  level  frontage,  50ft.  wide  and  65ft.  deep,  the 
adj  oining  houses  being  shops  below  and  lodgings  above, 
with  f ai-  ides  45ft.  high  to  top  of  parapets,  their  eleva- 
tions being  flush  with  the  frontage  line.  The  new 
building  is  to  set  back,  so  as  to  provide  an  area,  with 
steps  down  to  basement  level;  but  a  projecting  wing  or 
porch  bay  should  be  arranged,  within  the  depth  of 
which  the  steps  to  front  entry  are  to  be  contained,  the 
ground  floor  being  3ft.  6in.  above  the  street  level.  The 
exact  width  of  the  area  from  back  to  front  is  left  open 
for  the  competitors  ;  but  economy  of  spice  is  essential. 
The  area  steps  to  be  3ft.  wide.  The  elevation  to  be  in 
red  salt-glazed  brick,  with  copings  and  strings  of  the 
same  material.  The  casements  to  be  metal,  in  stout 
wood-muUioned  frames,  painted  white.  Roofs  tiled. 
The  accommodation  to  furnish  a  hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  50ft.  long  by  23ft.  wide,  having  a  sm  ill  platform 
at  one  end,  -with  a  separate  entrance  from  the  house, 
the  main  door  to  thc  hall  being  from  the  clergj-  h  luse 
vestibule.  A  piriah  priest's  consulting-r-oom  muH  be 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  vestibule,  and  the 
hall  of  the  house  is  to  be  beyond,  where  a  good  staircase, 
4ft.  wide  in  the  going,  is  to  le.id  up  and  down.  The  base- 
ment to  contain  a  workshop  for  lads,  22tt.  by  20ft. 
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deep,  and  a  lavatory  and  w.c.  for  their  \i^e,  isolated 
from  the  main  building.  The  kitchen  and  offices  in  the 
basement.  On  the  first  floor,  two  sitting-room'^  for  the 
clergy,  one  being  the  refectory,  fitted  with  a  lift.  There 
must  be  six  small  bedrooms  for  the  clergy,  one  being 
somewhat  larger  (say  14ft.  by  12ft.)  fur  the  vicar. 
There  must  be  two  bath-rooms,  a  lavatory,  and  two 
w.c.'sfor  the  clergy's  use.  These  bedrooms  may  be  partly 
on  the  first  floor  and  on  the  second  floor.  On  the  third 
floor  two  rooms  for  the  servants  with  a  small  private 
staircase  for  their  use,  right  up  from  basement,  where 
their  bath-room  and  closet  may  be  situated,  though 
this  position  is  optional.  There  is  no  light  available 
from  either  side  of  the  site,  and  no  approach  from  the 
back ;  but  light  can  be  had  from  the  rear,  where  there  is 
an  open  churchyard.  The  hall  is  to  be  15ft.  high.  The 
ground-floor  and  first-floor  rooms  lift.  high,  other 
rooms  Oft.  6in.,  and  in  the  basement  13ft.  high  from 
floors  to  ceilings.  Two  elevations,  one  section,  and 
plan  of  each  floor.  Scale  8ft.  to  the  inch  for  elevations, 
but  the  plans  may  be  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  scale  if 
space  is  limited.  A  sketch  view  is  desirable.  Draw- 
ings to  be  received  on  Jan.  2,  1904. 

Drawings  E,eceived.— Ninety-one  designs  were  received 
for  the  Solicitor's  House  :—"  Spero,"  "Yew  Tree,'' 
"  Last  Man  In,"  "  Val,"  "  Frouge,"  "  Frena,"  "An 
Old  Scholar,"  "Auto-Car,"  "  Vulcan,"  "  Criss-Cross," 
"Marquis,"  "  Bucolic,"  "  Norseman,"  "  Seasider,'' 
"  Bill,'' "  Cleddadyn,"  "  Taqus,"  "  Kingston,"  "Im- 
primatur," '-Zigzag,"  "Jap,"  "Arabitang,"  "Ilex," 
■' Lavernock,"  "Dingle,"  '' WeeM'Greegor,"  "Ionic," 
"  Obelisk,"  "  Friar  Tuck."  "Shine,"  "  The  Magpie," 
"  Six-and-Eightpence,"  "  Leofric."  "A  Scot,"  "Cast," 
"  Alpha,"  "  Eegent,"  "  Primus,"  "  Vectis,"  "  Gay- 
ville,"  "  D'Artagnan,"  "  By  Pen,"  "  Detur-Digniori." 
"  Try  fan."  "Marcus,''  "Try,"  "Puck."  "Kangaroo," 
"Tenderfoot."  ''Vale-o-Lune,"  "8im,""Eurymedon," 
"Pan,"  "Mich,"  "Legal,"  "Orchid,"  "Jacobean," 
"Mr.  Dooley,"  "The  Newboy,"  "Leo,"  "Architect," 
"Wee  M*Greegor "  (Galashields),  "Adze,"  "Tyne" 
(much  too  large  a  sheet;  see  rules,  or  you  will  be  ex- 
cluded), "  Sauvey,"  "Cave  Canem,"  "Knight," 
"Novocastria,"  "Cedric,"  "Ghost."  "  Marksman," 
"Black  Heart,"  "Jacobean  "(Halifax),  "Pip," 
"  Jingo,"  "  St.  Nicholas."  "  Liver  ' '  (your  name  and 
address  cannot  be  read.  Learn  to  write  plainly), 
"Consul,"  "  Loidis,"  "  Plumb-bob,"  "Lyric,"  "Inside 
Right,"  "Crtfsus,'  "Tee  Square,"  "  Quatre  Voia," 
"  Opportunity,"  "The  Kid,"  "O.  B.,"  "Omega/'  and 
"Old  Mercer"  (very  late). 

"  O.  K."  omitted  to  give  his  name  and  address,  therefore 
his  drawings  cannot  be  returned. 


•^-» 

BRIGHTON  HOSPITAL   FOR   WOMEN 
COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

'SiK, — As  a  competitor,  I  -wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  proceeding  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  competition.  Shortly 
after  the  designs  were  sent  in  an  invitation  was 
issued  by  the  committee  inviting  competitors  and 
the  general  public  to  an  at-home  to  inspect  the 
designs ;  but  a  few  hours  before  that  function 
the  competitors  received  a  notice  informing  them 
that  they  {the  competitors)  would  not  be  allowed 
to  attend. 

The  award  was  eventually  made,  and  we  have 
now  received  a  notice  that  we  shall  only  be  allowed 
to  inspect  the  selected  designs. 

Was  not  this  an  extraordinary  way  of  treating 
the  competitors  r  Surely  competitors,  after  spend- 
ing so  much  time  and  money,  should  have  been 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  general  public  r 
I  really  think  the  committee  ought  to  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  whole  if 
the  drawings,  so  that  a  full  comparison  might 
have  been  made,  thus  enabling  them  to  benefit 
by  any  salient  points  that  might  have  struck  their 
notice  in  any  one  of  the  designs. — I  am,  &c. 

Competitor. 


ARCHITECT'S  SECRET  COMMISSIONS. 
Sir, — I  concur  with  your  correspondent 
"  F.R.I.B.A.,"  in  your  last  issue,  that  the  above 
subject  is  the  one  above  all  others  requiring  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  U.I.B.A.  It  is  not 
enough,  in  my  opinion,  that  membtrs  should 
sign  agreeing  to  the  charter  and  by-laws,  which 
distinctly  prohibits  secret  payments  of  any  sort, 
for  I  know  members  of  the  Institute  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  accept  these  degrading  commissions  in 
various  ways,  which  does  more  harm  to  the  pro- 
fession than  can  be  calculated.  As  "  F.R.I.B.A." 
says,  the  architect  who  stoops  to  such  dishonest 
practices  cannot  do  justice  to  his  client,  nor  does 
he  command  the  respect  of  either  contractor  or 
tradesman  from  whom  ho  receives  his  illegitimate 
commissions. 

I  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to  commence  a 
correspondence  in  the /ns/i  Bmhlcr  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  there  I  found  one  or  two  instances  where 
matters  had  gone  much  further  than  anything  I 
had_  come  across  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
I  think  that  every  architect  desirous  of  upholding 


the  status  of  the  profession  ought  to  impress  it 
upon  all  his  pupils  and  assistants  what  a  de- 
grading and  lowering  practice  it  is.  How  I  wish 
it  could  become  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  examinations,  and  how  much  more  do 
I  wish  to  see  every  member  of  the  Institute  who 
lowers  himself  to  such  an  extent  be  disgraced  by 
expulsion  from  membership  1  Is  it  possible  to 
have  a  committee  of  members  to  collect  any  in- 
formation they  can,  and,  after  exhaustive  in- 
quiries, press  for  action  to  be  taken  under  the 
charter  and  rules  of  the  Institute  '<  Again,  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  mention  another  point, 
Christmas  being  close  at  hand,  and  that  is  the 
acceptance  of  Christmas  gifts  from  contractors 
and  tradesmen.  How  many  of  them  would  be 
only  too  glad  if  all  architects  would  signify  their 
disapproval.  It  only  wants  doing  once :  by 
making  a  rule,  as  I  have  done,  to  return  same 
without  any  offence  whatever. 

I  believe  that  accepting  illegitimate  commis- 
sions is  even  a  more  important  subject  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament  to  be  made  a  criminal 
act  than  is  the  passing  of  the  Architects'  Registra- 
tion Bill. — I  am,  &c., 

William  R.  Gleave,  A. R.I.B.A. 

18,  Low-pavement,  Nottingham. 


INCREASE   YOUR   INCOMES  ? 

Sill, — I  inclose  an  advertisement  taken  from 
your  contemporary  the  liiii/t/rr,  with  the  reply 
thereto,  hoping  by  making  it  public  you  will  save 
architectural  draughtsmen  the  humiliation  of 
answering  it  should  it  appear  in  your  journal. — 
I  am,  &c.,  J.  E.  K. 

ARCHITECT'S  Man.aging  Assistant  required.  Archi- 
tect's assistants  can  add  materially  to  their  income 
in  a  legitimate  manner,  with  little  trouble  and  no  pecu- 
niary outlay.    Particulars,  address  Architect,  care  of . 

[copy  of  reply.] 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  n  my  advertise- 
ment in  the  B>i>hh:i-,  it  has  probably  occurred  in  your  ex- 
perience, as  it  has  in  mine,  that  an  architect  of  your 
acquaintance,  and  possibly  your  employer,  may  have  at 
some  time  (from  press  of  business,  or  other  causes)  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  quantity  surveyor,  other  than  the 
one  usually  employed,  in  the  preparation  of  quantities, 
measured  accounts.  &c.  If  you  know  of  any  such  archi- 
tect now  requiring,  or  likely  to  require,  the  services  of  a 
surveyor,  and  you  are  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
work,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
share  with  you  the  bonus  I  usually  receive  from  a  well- 
known  and  fully-qualified  London  quantity  surveyor  nn 
the  introduction  of  work.  When  this  gentleman's  nami 
is  given,  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  abilities,  posi- 
tion, ttc. 

The  terms  of  the  quantity  surveyor,  whose  name  I  shall 
give  you.  are  most  reasonable,  and  fi.r,  say.  a  £10,000  job, 
you  would  get  about  £20,  part  of  it  at  once,  and  the 
architect  whom  you  introduce  would  also  effect  a 
considerable  saving. 

Having  benefited  myself  in  the  manner  indicated 
amongst  my  more  immediate  acquaintances,  I  naturally 
concluded  that  the  advantages  might  be  extended  by 
making  it  more  generally  known  (but,  still,  the  number 
will  be  strictly  limited),  consequently  my  advertisement. 

On  hearing  from  you  in  reply,  whether  or  not  you  are 
of  opinion  that  you  could  introduce  business,  either  now 
or  in  the  near  future.  I  should  be  pleased  to  furnish  you 
with  further  particulars  and  copy  of  memo  of  proposed 
agreement  between  us.  In  this  agreement  it  may  be 
arranged  that  the  bonus  come  through  you  instead  of  me 
if  preferred.  All  communications  will  be  treated  as 
strictly  private  and  confidential. — Yours  truly,         


Jttttr(0mmuittcati0n. 


QVESTIOXS. 

[12028.]— Chalk  Gravel.— Can  any  reader  name  a 
district  in  the  south  of  London,  within  20  miles  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  is  undoubtedly  either  chalk  or  gravel  soil  T 
I  mean,  where  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  of  one  of 
those  formations,  so  that  in  selecting  a  house  one  can  be 
sure  it  is  on  a  pervious  soil.— R.  A.  R. 


REPLIES. 

[12024.]— Rainwater.— Thanks  to  "  E."  for  answer. 
Could  not  slate  tank  be  fixed  outside  scullery  to  catch 
and  filter  water  to  be  used  for  all  purposes,  so  as  t^  do 
away  with  necessity  for  force-pump  ?— A.  B. 


A  Benevolent  Association  in  connection  with  the 
Furnishing  and  Allied  Trades  has  recently  been 
formed.  The  inaugural  dinner  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Criterion  Restaurant  on  Dec.  5,  when  an  appeal  is 
to  be  made  for  the  sum  of  £20,00(1,  necessary  to 
acquire  and  erect  the  proposed  Furniture  Trades' 
Colony,  at  Radlett,  Hertforushire. 

New  co-operative  stores  at  Birtley,  Co.  Durham, 
were  opened  on  .Saturday.  -The  premises  have  cost 
,£'2;!, 000,  and  have  been  carried  out  by  the  society's 
own  building  department,  from  plans  hj  Messrs. 
Liddle  and  Brown,  architects,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


LEQAIi  INTELIilGENOB. 

A  Weston  -  super  -  Maee  Arbitration.— The 
award  has  now  been  published  of  the  umpire  (Mr. 
Charles  Wainwright,  F.S.I.)  in  an  arbitration  case, 
in  which  the  Weston-super-Mare  Gas  Company 
offered  Mr.  Blackmore  £700  for  '1\  acres  of  land  at 
the  rear  of  the  gasworks,  which  the  company  were 
acquiring  under  their  compulsory  powers.  The 
umpire  awards  Mr.  Blackmore  .£'l,3<i9,  and  this 
involves  the  payment  by  the  company  of  all  the 
costs,  amounting,  in  view  of  the  length  of  the 
proceedings,  to  a  very  large  sum. 

London  Water  Arbitration. — At  the  sitting, 
on  Friday,  the  Court  gave  a  decision  that  the  sum 
claimed  for  land  tax  was  a  payment  on  behalf  of 
shareholders,  and  recoverable  from  them  by  the 
company.  Evidence  was  given  by  Lord  Rothschild 
and  other  witnesses  as  to  the  probable  value  of 
Water  Board  stock ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  liability 
of  the  companies  interested  in  the  Staines  Reservoirs 
to  contribute  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  Court  held 
that,  as  no  water  had  yet  been  obtained  from  the 
reservoirs,  the  companies  were  not  at  present  liable. 
On  Monday  the  Court  further  decided  that  the 
profits  of  the  Clerkenwell  estate  of  the  New  River 
Company  are  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  profits  of 
the  undertaking.  This  decision  will  materially 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  compensation  to  be  ulti- 
mately awarded.  Further  evidence  was  given  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Staines  works,  and  it  was  inti- 
mated that  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  one  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, would  visit  the  works.  The  Court  also 
announced  that  they  found  that  13  of  the  51  landed 
properties  of  the  New  River  Company  were  part  of 
the  undertaking,  and  the  rest  were  not.  It  appeared 
that  the  limitation  of  the  company's  dividend  to  ll> 
per  cent.,  if  upheld  by  the  House  of  Lords,  would 
reduce  the  claim  to  £S, 214, 16:3.  Argument  took 
place  on  a  claim  for  £396,255  for  directors'  re- 
muneration in  perpetuity,  and  the  Court  held  that 
the  directors'  fees  formed  part  of  the  working 
expenses  of  the  company,  and  must  be  deducted 
from  the  dividend.  This  reduces  the  amended  claim 
by  £306,255. 


STATUES,   MEMORIALS,    &0. 

Edinburgh. — The  memorial  erected  in  St.  Giles 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Royal  Scots  Regiment  who  lost  their  lives 
during  the  Boer  War  was  unveiled  on  Wednesday 
by  Lord  Rosebery.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  mural 
tablet,  Sft.  9in.  by  "ft.,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  is  a  bronze  central  panel,  5ft.  oin.  by  3ft.,  in 
which  is  depicted  in  high  relief  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  regiment's  engagements  in  South  Africa.  A 
party  is  engaged  in  storming  a  rocky  kopje,  which 
rears  itself  in  pyramidal  form  about  the  centre  of 
the  panel.  In  the  foreground  is  an  officer  leading 
on  his  men.  Soldiers  are  storming  the  heights,  each 
man  trusting  more  or  less  to  his  own  initiative.  On 
the  left  corner  lies  a  wounded  Boer,  not  far  from 
him  is  a  British  soldier  assisting  a  wounded  com- 
rade, and  on  the  right  front  one  who  lies  stiff  in 
death.  Away  on  the  left,  past  the  kopje,  is  seen  a 
glimpse  of  a  far-stretching  plain,  and  in  the  distance 
a  range  of  hills  with  characteristic  Hat  tops.  This 
figure-panel  is  framed  by  pilasters  of  grey-green 
Cippohni  marble,  with  Ionic  "columns.  These 
pilasters  abut  again  on  upright  tables,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  officers  and  men  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  King  and  country.  At  the  top 
of  each  of  these  tables  is  the  badge  of  the  regiment 
— the  Star  of  the  Order  of  the  'Thistle — in  bronze, 
with  the  Imperial  crown.  Surmounting  the  me- 
morial is  a  pediment -shaped  slab,  having  upon  it  in 
high  relief  in  bronze  a  winged  figure  of  "  Glory," 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  laurel  wreath  and  in  the 
other  the  trumpet  of  fame  and  a  spray  of  laurel. 
The  memorial  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  W. 
Bimie  Rhind,  A.R.S.A.,  the  architectural  details 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Rhind,  A.R.I.B.A. 


■WATER  STTPPL'y  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Reservoir  near  Greenfield. — Plans  and  speci- 
fications are  being  prepared  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  reservoir  in  the  Chew  Valley,  Greenfield. 
It  will  be  called  the  Chew  Reservoir,  and  will  have 
a  holding  capacity  of  well  over  100,000,000  gallons. 
It  will  be  on  a  higher  level  than  any  of  the  reser- 
voirs owned  by  the  Ashton,  Stalybridge,  and  Dukin- 
field  Joint  Waterworks  Committee,  and  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  very  highest  situated  houses  within 
the  district  suppUed  by  that  committee. 


An  exhibtion  of  art  applied  to  manufactures  i^ 
being  held  this  week  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Chelmsford, 
closing  to-morrow  (Saturday).  The  objects  are  to 
stimulate  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures 
amongst  all  sections  of  the  community  ;  to  show  the 
results  produced  by  the  students  of  the  Chelmsford 
Art  Classes ;  and  to  raise  funds  towards  the  equip- 
ment and  fittings  of  the  Chelmsford  New  Art 
Buildings. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
:i  paper,  illustrated  by  lantern  views,  was  read  by 
Mr.  I'hilip  Norman,  treasurer  of  the  society,  on 
the  "Roman  Wall  of  the  City  of  London  at 
Newgate."  To  show  the  general  direction  of  the 
Roman  wall,  Agas's  map  of  about  the  end  of  the 
Ifith  century  was  exhibited,  and  with  it  a  tracing 
from  a  recent  map,  from  which  the  course  of  the 
wall  and  Medi:i_*val  gates  could  be  made  out.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  City  authorities  utilised  the 
Roman  wall  for  defence,  raising  it  by  the  addition 
of  a  parapet.  An  analogous  case  of  adaptation 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  bastion  at  Cripplegate 
C'hurchj'ard.  Mr.  Norman  dealt  chieliy  with  a 
piece  of  the  old  wall,  about  20ft.  long,  which  was 
uncovered  in  October,  and  was  now  gradually 
being  cleared  away.  He  described  the  structure 
of  the  wall  from  the  foundation  of  puddled  clay 
upwards,  dealing  with  the  courses  on  the  inner 
and  outer  faces,  and  the  bonding  tiles,  with  the 
rubble  tilling  between  the  two  surfaces.  The 
wall  was  9ft.  in  height,  of  about  the  same  thick- 
ness, and  the  top  some  ISin.  below  the  level  of 
Newgate-street.  The  south-west  corner  of  the 
17th  century  gateway  was  then  shown.  In  its 
foundation  fragments  of  Kentish  rag,  similar  to 
the  material  of  the  wall,  and  tiles  were  discovered  : 
and  there  was  also  found  a  chamfered  plinth 
which  had  formed  part  of  a  Roman  building,  and 
this,  Mr.  Norman  said,  was  the  only  portion  of  a 
Roman  gateway  which  had  yet  been  met  with. 
Blocks  of  stone,  fragments  of  mortar,  and  pieces 
of  the  plinth  clamped  together  with  iron  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting.  The  small  Roman 
remains  met  with  during  the  progress  of  the 
works  have  been  deposited  at  the  Guildhall 
Museum. 

The  School  of  Applied  Art  at  Edinburgh, 
which  was  recently  taken  over  and  is  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Scottish  Board  of  Manufactures, 
has  on  view  the  exhibition  of  drawings  by  the 
architectural  pupils,  which  will  be  open  till  the 
end  of  next  week  in  the  R.S.A.  galleries  at 
Edinburgh.  The  art  survey  undertaken  by 
senior  students  during  the  holidays,  at  the 
instance  of  the  school,  embraces  drawings  of 
details  of  such  interesting  old  buildings  as  Dry- 
burgh,  Jedburgh,  and  Melrose  Abbeys,  Rosslyn 
Chapel,  Leuchars  Church,  Pinkie  House,  kc, 
and  these,  which  become  the  property  of  the 
school,  will  be  added  to  a  collection  which  has 
now  assumed  quite  a  national  character.  The 
work  by  the  outdoor  sketching  classes  is  varied, 
and  makes  an  excellent  show.  The  travelling 
bursars'  work  also  commends  itself  by  its  care 
and  thoroughness.  Both  bursars,  Mr.  A.  Ednie 
and  Mr.  John  Morton,  are  decorative  artists 
rather  than  architects,  and  of  their  drawings  the 
former  includes  reproductions  of  French  furni- 
ture and  decorations  from  examples  in  South 
Ivensington,  and  the  latter  studies  of  cabinets  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture.  Examples  of  school 
colour  studies  are  also  on  the  walls.  The  prin- 
cipal architectural  teacher  at  present  is  Mr. 
<^ir(;ig. 

Reinforced  concrete  tubular  flooring  of  a  new 
design  has  recently  been  patented  and  put  on 
the  market  by  an  architect  named  Siegwart,  of 
Lucerne,  which  is  described  in  a  report  of  the 
American  Consul  H.  H.  Jlorgan.  The  floor  is 
essentially  a  cojibination  of  beams,  floor,  and 
ceiling  in  separate  rectangular  tubes  from  about 
3Jin.  to  8Mn.  deep,  lOin.  wide,  and  18ft.  to  25tt. 
long.  The  tubes  are  now  being  manufactured  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia  in 
factories.  Moulds  containing  a  collapsible 
cylindrical  iron  core  are  filled  with  mortar 
made  of  one  part  cement  and  four  parts  coarse 
sand.  Each  mould  contains  six  /'an.  to  ^in. 
steel  rods,  part  of  which  are  in  the  lower  flange 
•and  part  are  bent  upwards.  After  the  cemtnt 
has  set,  the  moulds  are  collapsed  by  a  screw 
device  and  are  withdrawn,  the  beams  being  cut 
to  length  by  a  machine  before  they  are  hard. 
They  are  shipped  as  required  to  the  buildings, 
and  laid  on  the  floor-girders  to  form  a  continuous 
surface  like  a  heavy  plank  deck.  The  report 
states  that  they  are  now  being  used  in  all  build- 
ings at  present  under  construction  in  Lucerne, 
and  mentions  seven  factories  outside  of  Switzer- 
land in  which  they  are  manufactured. 

Some  old  parish  books  have  recently  been 
recovered  by  Earl  Nelson  and  handed  over 
for  safe  cutody  to  the  rector  of  liurnham  Thorpe. 
The  books,  which  were  evidently  stolen  from  the 


parish  chest  many  years  ago,  are  especially  in- 
teresting because  of  their  association  with  the 
Nelson  family,  their  date  being  at  the  period 
when  the  father  of  the  Admiral  was  rector,  many 
of  the  entries  being  signed  by  him.  They  turned 
up  at  a  London  auction  a  month  or  two  ago,  and 
were  purchased  by  a  dealer  in  genealogical 
curiosities,  who  promptly  communicated  the  fact 
to  the  present  Lord  Nelson.  We  keep  these 
things  in  saftr  custody  now  than  was  often  the 
rule  a  few  generations  ago,  and  the  old  books, 
having  got  back  to  their  parish  chest,  are  not 
likely  to  be  spirited  away  again.  As  Lord  Nelson 
remarks  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Briscoe,  "  They  were 
not  so  particular  in  those  days." 

A  NOTICE  to  owners  and  masters  of  British 
and  foreign  vessels  relating  to  the  carriage  of 
deck  cargoes  of  light  wood  goods  during  winter 
has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  setting 
forth  more  clearly  the  kinds  of  timber  permitted, 
and  to  what  extent  in  height,  upon  the  deck,  and 
also  the  kinds  of  timber  absolutely  prohibited 
from  being  carried.  (Questions  having  arisen  with 
reference  to  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon 
the  words  "  light  wood  goods,"  the  Board  of 
Trade  acquaint  shipowners  and  shipmasters  con- 
cerned that  they  have  informed  their  surveyors 
that  they  are  willing  to  regard  as  "light  wood 
goods"  analogous  to  deals  any  goods  of  "light 
wood ' '  the  units  of  which  are  of  no  greatercapacity 
than  15c. ft.  All  goods  of  light  wood,  the  units 
of  which  are  of  greater  cubic  capacity,  must  be 
deemed  to  be  "timber"  within  the  meaning  of 
sub-section  3  (a)  of  section  -t.'jl  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  which  states  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  expression  "  wood 
goods"  means  any  square,  round,  waney,  or 
other  timber,  or  any  pitch-pine,  mahogany,  oak, 
teak,  or  other  heavy  wood  goods  whatever ;  or 
any  more  than  five  spare  spars,  or  store  spars, 
whether  or  not  made,  dressed,  and  finally  prepared 
for  use,  or  any  deals,  battens,  or  other  light  wood 
goods  of  any  description  to  a  height  exceeding 
3ft.  above  the  deck.  The  girth  of  all  round 
timber  is  to  he  measured  by  string,  and  that  of 
square  timber  by  callipers.  Any  goods  of  pitch- 
pine,  mahogany,  oak,  or  other  heavy  wood,  be 
the  pieces  ever  so  small,  are  absolutely  prohibited 
from  being  carried  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  arriving 
at  a  port  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom  between  the 
last  day  of  October  and  the  16th  day  of  April. 

The  eleventh  annual  examination  in  Sanitary 
BuildingConstructionproinoteiby  the  Carpenters' 
Company  was  held  at  Carpenters'  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day in  last  week.  The  candidates  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  one  came 
from  Ilong  Kong.  If  the  candidate  is  successful, 
he  will  be  the  third  member  of  the  sanitary  staii 
at  Hong  Kong  holding  the  certificate  of  the 
company.  The  examiners  included  Professor 
Henry  Robinson  (King's  College),  Dr.  Wynter 
Blyth  (medical  officer  of  Slarylebone),  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  John  Slater,  V.P.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Mr.  \A'ilson.  In  addition  the  presidents  of  the 
Institute  of  Builders,  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  were  invited  to  join  the  extmining 
body.  The  rira  race  examination  was  held  on 
.Saturday  afternoon. 

The  full  list  of  plans  deposited  in  connection 
with  Private  Bills  in  promotion  for  the  ensuing 
session  of  190t  was  issued  on  Thursday.  The 
total  is  272,  as  compared  with  294  deposits  for 
the  Session  of  1903.  The  applications  of  special 
interest  to  London  and  its  vicinity  include  : — 
Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Railway ;  Charing 
Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead  Railway;  Great 
I'iastern  Railway  (General  Powers)  :  Great 
Northern  Railway  ;  Isle  of  Thanet  Light  Riil- 
ways  ;  London  .and  North-Western  Railways  ; 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway  ; 
Jletropolitan  District  Railway  ;  North  and  South 
Woolwich  Electric  Railway  ;  Harrow  Road  and 
Paddingtou  Tramway  ;  London  Jounty  Council 
(Tramways  and  Improvements) :  London,  Cam- 
berwell,  and  Dulwich  Tramway  ;  London  l'nited 
Tramways  (Railways)  ;  Romford  and  District 
Tramway :  Basingstoke  Corporation ;  Bexhill 
Corporation ;  Bournemouth  Corporation  ;  Cor- 
poration of  London  (Southwark  and  other 
Bridges)  ;  Ealing  Corporation ;  East  London 
and  Lower  Thames  Electric  Power  ;  Great  Yar- 
mouth Corporation  ;  Ilford  Vrban  District 
Council ;  Leyton  T'rban  District  Council ;  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  :  Naval 
Works  (Portsmouth  Barracks  site)  ;  and  Post 
Office  Sites  BiU,  1904. 

Notification-  is  given  of  an  intended  applica- 


tion to  Parliament  next  session  by  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  and  governors  of  ICing's  College 
Hospital  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  authorising 
them  and  the  committee  of  management  to  sell, 
lease,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  the  hospital  and 
site.  The  Bill  will  contain  clauses  providing, 
inter  alia,  that  upon  any  sale,  letting,  &c.,  of  the 
chapel  erected  in  the  hospital,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  site  which  shall  have  been  con- 
secrated as  a  burial-ground,  the  chapel  and  any 
part  of  the  site  so  consecrated  shall  vest  in  the 
purchaser,  &c.,  freed  from  all  disabilities  and 
restrictions  ;  authorising  the  president,  &c.,  and 
the  committee  to  make  agreements  with  persons 
having  interests  in  the  lands,  Arc,  forming  part 
of  the  site  for  the  acquisition  by  the  former  of 
such  interests ;  and  empowering  them  to  pur- 
chase, lease,  &c.,  any  lands,  &c  ,  suitable  or  con- 
venient for  a  hospital,  ' '  and  to  erect  and  maintain 
on  such  lands  or  any  of  them  a  hospital,  with  all 
buildings  and  appurtenances  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  purposes 
of  such  hospital,  and  a  medical  college  connected 
therewith." 

At  a  meeting  of  British  sculptors  held  in 
London  on  Saturday  night,  Mr.  George  Frampton 
in  the  chair,  a  proposal  to  form  a  society  of 
sculptors  was  agreed  to.  Nearly  fifty  sculptors 
were  present.  The  objects  of  the  society  will 
be  to  put  more  power  behind  the  back  of  sculptors 
whose  copyright  has  been  infringed  or  who  have 
similar  legal  grievances,  to  demand  less  incon- 
venient and  expensive  conditions  in  the  compe- 
titions for  which  private  sculptors  are  invited  to 
tender  work,  to  make  it  clear  that  sculptors  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  off-hand  treatment  they 
receive  at  most  public  galleries,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  to  hold  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  the  well-known  engineer, 
sends  us  an  extract  from  the  \'ienna  Taterhmd, 
which  publishes  an  interview  with  the  Pope,  who 
said: — "They  say  I  am  turned  into  a  Grand 
Seigneur,  because  by  my  order  two  apartments 
were  prepared  for  me.  Now,  it  is  true  that  Leo 
XIII.  was  content  to  live,  for  twenty-five  years, 
in  one  small  room,  in  which  he  slept,  dined,  and 
worked  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how  he  was 
able  to  do  it.  I  need  an  airy,  roomy  apartment, 
but  above  all  /  )H«s?  hare  air."  That  is  gospel, 
if  the  arch-fiend  had  said  it.  Coming  as  it  does 
from  a  great  ecclesiastic  whose  words  are  received 
with  veneration  by  one  great  section  of  Christians, 
and  by  all  others  with  the  respectful  considera- 
tion due  to  so  eminent  and  lovable  a  character, 
we  can  only  hope  it  may  quicken  the  crusade 
against  the  evil  of  aU  evils  that  saps  the  vitality 
of  civilised  mankind. 

Geouoe  Trollofe  and  Sons  and  Colls  and 
Sons  (Limited)  is  a  new  company,  with  a  capital 
of  £450,000,  divided  into  20,000  Five-and-a-Half 
per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  and  25,000 
Ordinary  shares  of  £10  each.  The  ( )rdinary  share 
capital  (except  £3,000  taken  up  by  the  directors) 
has  been  taken  by  the  vendors  in  part  payment  of 
the  purchase- money,  and  Messrs.  C.  J.  Hambro 
and  Son  invite  subscriptions  for  the  Preference 
shares.  It  is  not  intended  to  issue  any  debentures 
or  debenture  stock.  The  company  has  been 
formed  to  purchase  and  amalgamate  the  building 
businesses  of  Messrs.  George  TroUope  and  Sons 
and  Messrs.  Colls  and  Sons.  The  businesses  wi  1 
be  taken  over  by  the  company  as  going  concerns 
as  from  December  31,  1902.  The  purchase  price 
has  been  fixed  at  £400,000,  of  which  £93,000  is 
payable  for  the  goodwill  of  Messrs.  George  TroUope 
and  Sons'  business  and  £70,940  for  the  goodwill 
of  Mr.  CoUs's  business.  The  purchase  price  is 
payable  as  to  £247,000.  which  includes  the  amount 
of  such  goodwill,  in  Ordinary  shares,  and  as  to 
£153,000  in  cash. 


A  Volunteer  drill-hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,100, 
was  opened  on  Saturday  at  Nuneaton  by  General 
Sir  John  Ardagh. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  on 
Thursday  in  last  week  at  the  Barton  Court  Hotel, 
New  Milton,  into  the  scheme  for  the  sewage  of  that 
part  of  the  district.  Mr.  H.  TuUoch  conducted  the 
inquiry.  Mr.  Rollings,  town  clerk  of  Lymington, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  rural  district  council, 
and  Mr.  Shenton,  the  engineer,  in  support  of  the 
scheme,  which  was  opposed  by  several  of  the  land- 
owners in  the  district.  Evidence  against  the  scheme 
was  given  by  Mr.  Blizard,  C.E.,  of  Southampton. 

The  additions  to  the  Wilts  County  Asylum, 
Devizes,  are  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means 
of  .Shorland's  patent  Manchester  grates,  the  same 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  a..  Shorland  and 
Brother,  of  Manchester. 
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LIST    OF    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Elrin— School  (340  places)   Hugh  Stewart,  Clerk,  Elgm ....^.... 

Selly  Oak-Public  Baths  (Assessor) A.  W.  Cross.  A.M.I.C.E.,  23,  Valentme-roadjKinBS  Heath    

aare,  Suffolk-Water  Supply  Scheme  (population  1,582) J.  Bigmore,  Clerk,  21,  aueen-street,  Haverhill,  Sutfolk^ ...j.... 

HerncHill,  8.E.- Public  Library H.  J.  Smith.  Clerk.  Lambeth  Town  HaU,  Kemungton  Green,  S.fc  .. 

Aylesford-Single-Span  Stone  Bridge  over  Medway  (Assessor)  lOOga The  Town  Clerk,  Maidstone ~-.-v 

Windsor-Elevations  for  PoUce  and  Fire  Brigade  Stations 25gs E.  A.  SticWand,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Surreynr,  Windsor  

Wakefield— Free  Library Chas.  Jas.  Hudson,  Town  Clerk,  Town  HaU,  Wakefield 

Erdington— Council  House  and  Free  Library  (Wm  Henman,  „  „  „  ,.     ^      -n-      -     i_ 

FRIB.A.,  Assessor)    £50,  £30,  £20   Herbert  H.  Humphries,  Eng.,  Pubhc  HaU,  Erdington,  Birmingham 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-HungarianCon.-Gen, 22, Laurence- Pounteney-lane,E.C. 

Fraserburgh-Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  and  Public  Library  William  Alexander,  Burgh  Surveyor.  Fraserburgh  . 

Rhyl— Pavilion  (10.000  places)  at  National  Eisteddfod H.  A.  TUby  and  J.  W.Jones,  Gen.  Sees.,  Town  HaU,  Rhyl 

Torquay- Carnegie  Public  Library  and  Municipal  Buildings, 

Tpton  VaUey  (Assessor)  5f  gs.,  SOgs Fredk.  S.  Hex,  Town  Clerk,  Town  HaU,  Torquay 


Dec.  7 
,.  7 
„  10 
.,      16 

Jaa.  1 
„  15 
„     20 

Feb.    1 
Mar.  31 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BTTILBINQS. 


Nottingham — Minor  Repairs  in  Elementary  Schools  (One  Year) 

Roche,  Cornwall— Cattle  House,  &c. 

Seaforth,  Sussex — Mortuary  

Deal— Rebuilding  Five  Ringers  Inn 

Croydon— ReUef  Station,  Sanderstead-road  

Jarrow— Additions  to  Dunn-street  School 

Buckie— House  and  Chapel 

Clonmel— Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwelliogs 

Bingley,  Yorks— Branch  Bank  and  House 

Ynysybwl— Bakehouse 

Berwick-on-Tweed— Bebtiilding  House  and  Shop,  High-st.    . . . 

■VTokingham— Police-Station  

Croydon— Relief  Station,  Church-road 

Ynyeybwl — Bakehouse 

Bradford— House  and  Shop 

Cleethorpes— Fire  Station 

Heme  Bay— Alterations  to  Town  Hall 

Bradford— Three  Houses 

Glasgow— Five  Cottages  at  Provan  Gasworks  

Keighley — Additions  to  Union  Infirmary    

Miltord  Haven — Laboratory  at  County  School 

Barrow-in-Furness — Additions  to  Cart-Shed    

Halt  whistle— Boardroom 

Birdwell,  Yorks — Sis  Houses 

Belton— Houfe  and  Farm  Euildings 

Bingley,  Yorks— Villa,  Bromley-road 

Lurgan— Post-Office  

Norwood,  S.E. — Nine  Shops.  Norwood-road 

Queenborough — Coastguard  Station 

Peterborough- Extension  of  Post  Office 

Woitley— U.M.F.  Church  Sunday  School  

Manchester— Abattoirs,  Tack-street 

Gallows  Plain — Alterations.  &c.,  at  Isolation  Hospital 

liittlehampton— Coastguard  Station 


Education  Committee  .. 

Abel  Searle  

Urban  District  Council 


Guardians 

Hedworth,  Monkton,  &  Jarrow  S.B. 


Corporation 

Craven  Bank.  Ltd.    .. 
Co-operative  Society.. 


Standing  Joint  Committee . 

Guardians 

Co-operative  Society 


Urban  District  Council 
Urban  District  Council 


Corporation . 
Guardians.... 


Corporation . 
Guardians.... 


G.  A.Maw  

W.  R.Dawson   

Office  of  Public  "Works.. 


Admiralty 

H.M.  Commissioners  ofWorks.. 


Markets  Committee  

Hartford  &  Ware  Joint  Hospital  Bd. 
Admiralty 


W.  J.  Abel,  aerk.  Nottingham  !>«•  5 

George  Gow,  Tregothnan  Office,  Truro ..  * 

W.  H.  Pawson,  Clerk,  3.  Clinton-place,  Seaford,  Sussex E> 

W.  J.  Jenniugs  and  J.  F.  Duthoit,  Archts.,  Dover  and  Canterbury    „  5 

Wills  and  -Anderson,  Architects,  4,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C „  T 

T.  H.  Spencer,  Clerk,  Jarrow    - ••  "^ 

A.  Tod  Brown,  C.E..  12,  Low-street,  Buckie,  Scotland  „  * 

James  J.  M'Auley,  Architect.  Clonmel »•  "^ 

R.  Armistead,  Architect,  8,  Charles-street,  Bradford    7 

D.  Dalis  Jones,  Secretary.  45.  Robert-street,  Ynysybwl,  Wales  „  7 

W.  Gray.  Architect,  2,  Ivy-place,  Berwick-on-Tweed .,  7 

Joa.  Morris,  County  Surveyor,  Broadway  Buildings,  Reading „  7 

Wills  and  Anderson,  Architects,  4,  Adam-street,  Adelphi.  W.C „  7 

D.  Dalis  Jones,  Secretary.  45.  Robert-street,  Ynysybwl,  Wales  „  7 

J.  W,  C.  Atkinson.  Architect.  1,  Ivegate,  Bradford „  8 

Egbert  Rushton,  Engineer,  Poplar-road,  Cleethorpes,  Lines *,  8 

F.  W.  J.  Palmer.  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Heme  Bay ,.  8 

J.  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Architect,  1.  Ivegate,  Bradford 8 

Alexander  Wilson,  Engineer,  45.  John-street,  Glasgow  **  fi 

Moore  and  C^abtree,  Architects,  York  Chambers.  Keighley  8 

W.  J.  Wood  and  J.  B.  Gaakell.  Architects,  Milford  Haven  „  9 

The  Borough  Engineer,  Barrow-in-Furness    »  ** 

John  M.  Clark.  F.8.I..  Surveyor.  Haltwhistle ..  ^ 

P.  A.  Hinchliffe,  Architect.  14,  Regent-street,  Bamsley „  9 

Henry  Kelsey,  Architect,  Que  en -street,  Epworth t,  10 

W.  Rhodes  Nunns,  Architect,  Bingley.  Yorks  10 

W.  H.  Stephens  and  Son,  13.  Donegal l-square  North,  Belfast H 

Albert  L.  Guy.  Architect,  4,  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn.  W.C.    „  11 

The  Director  of  Works  Dept.,  21.  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C.  ...    „  11 

The  Secretary,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W „  11 

C.  Fredk.  Wilkinson.  Architect,  3o.  Park-square,  Leeds H 

The  City  Architect.  Town  Hall.  Manchester  „  H 

W.  Leonard  Grant,  Architect,  Sittingboume H 

The  Director  of  Works  Dept.,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C. ...     „  H 


FIRE-RESISTINB  CONSTRUCTION 

NOTICE  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &  CONTRACTORS. 

Completely-equipped  Joinery  AVorks,  Fitted  with  the  latest  and  most-improved 
Woodworking  Machinery,  have  now  been  installed  in  connection  with  om-  Phxnt  for 
Kendering  Wood  Fire-resisting,  and  we  are  prepared  to  contract  for  all  the  Woodwork 
(Carpentry  and  Joinery),  complete  and  fitted-up  if  required,  for  Buildings  where  protection 
from  fire  is  desired. 

The  cost  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Sashes,  Mantels,  and  other  Joinery  made  of 
Fire-resisting  Wood  is  only  about  15  per  cent,  more  than  when  made  of  ordinary  wood. 

We  are  authorised  to  announce  that  the  Fine  Art  and  General  Insurance  Co.. 
Ltd.,  of  90,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G.,  will  allow,  subject  to  survey,  a  rebate  of  from 
10  to  30  per  cent,  off  the  current  rates  for  risks  in  which  our  Fire-resisting  Wood  is  used. 

Fire-resisting  Wood.  Joinery  is  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
wood,  and  when  finished  by  us  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  ordinary  wood, 
except  in  the  one  feature  that  it  will  by  itself  neither  sustain  nor  spread  flames. 

ESTIMATES    AND    SAMPLES    FURNISHED    FREE    ON    RECEIPT    OF    SPECIFICATIONS. 


ADDRESS— 


The  Non-Flammable  Wood  aod  Fabrics  Co. 


LTD. 


TOWNMEAD    ROAD,   FULHAM,   S.W. 

Telegrams;  "ANTIPYRINE,  LONDON."  Telephone,  988   KENSINaxON. 
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lilPEOVED   TYPES   OF   BUILDING. 

PEOB.^BLY  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting  aspects  of  architecture 
as  an  art  of  evolution  is  the  development  of 
the  many  t^-pes  of  modern  buildings,  which 
are  of  such  practical  concern  to  the  architect. 
All  through  the  ages  the  specialisation  of 
structure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
time  is  a  study  of  much  value  as  it  corrobor.ites 
the  law  of  "natural  selection"  in  one  de- 
partment of  industry.  We  do  not  address 
•ourselves  to  this  wider  view  of  the  theme, 
though  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  made  an 
important  topic  in  connection  with  archi- 
tectural education,  but  to  the  more  practical 
lessons  for  the  architect.  He  ought  to  give 
the  subject  more  consideration  by  trying  to 
di!oover  those  points  of  departure  which 
make  for  progress  where  the  old  and  new 
part  company,  or  the  •'  parting  of  the  ways  ' 
begin,  instead  of  trying  to  obscure  or  recon- 
cile them.  There  is  some  particular  direction 
of  change  in  certain  buildings.  In  the  do- 
mestic dwelling,  perhaps,  the  changes  to  be 
noticed  are  very  small.  The  same  ideas  of 
home  convenience  and  comfort  exist  as  they 
did  a  century  ago  ;  but  there  are  changes  in 
habits  of  life,  and  these  are  varied  in  both 
town  and  country.  To  take  the  ordinary 
town  house,  the  chief  change  will  be  seen  in 
the  provision  of  more  rooms,  billiard- rooms 
and  conservatories,  a  better  equipped  suite 
■of  domestic  offices,  less  large  and  rambling 
but  more  convenient,  lavatories  an  I  bath- 
rooms on  the  upper  floors,  better  and 
more  sanitary  servants'  bedrooms.  In 
the  planning  and  decoration  of  the  chief 
reception-rooms  and  bedrooms  we  have  lately 
reverted  to  old  models,  and  the  direction 
of  change  has  rather  been  in  the  introduction 
of  modern  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation 
and  sanitaiy  appliances,  which  have  not  very 
materially  altered  the  tj-pe  of  house.  The 
country  residence,  perhaps,  shows  less  develop- 
ment in  these  directions.  The  owner's  taste  is 
the  main  consideration.  If  he  is  social  the 
reception-rooms  are  made  a  featui'e;  if 
studious  or  of  a  literary  turn,  or  of  sporting 
tastes  the  drawing-room  and  its  accom- 
panying rooms  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
library  or  the  gunroom.  If  there  is  any 
development  of  planning  it  is  rather  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen  offices  and  their 
more  sanitary  arrangement  round  a  court. 
In  the  smaller  town  dwellings,  owing  to  the 
value  of  land,  the  tendency  is  to  com- 
press the  requirements,  to  make  the  living- 
rooms  small,  and  to  reduce  the  area  of  kitchen 
offices  and  means  of  communication,  such  as 
passages  and  staircases.  The  typical  suburban 
house  in  a  row,  semi-detached,  is  well 
known,  with  its  front  block  of  living- 
rooms  and  the  projecting  offices  at  the  back 
extending  into  the  garden  in  the  rear.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  architect  take  stock  of 
these  tendencies  of  present  -  day  house- 
building, so  that  he  may  be  able  to  direct 
his  attention  to  those  points  of  plan  and 
design  which  are  liable  to  be  modified  or  are 
capable  of  improvement.  The  relation  of 
entrance-hall  to  the  several  i-eception- rooms 
and  staircase,  the  planning  of  kitchen  and 
domestic  offices  in  the  most  economical  way 
with  regard  to  their  connection  with  the 
dining-room,  direct  communication,  sanitary 
provision,  and  fire-resisting  arrangements, 
are  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  the  architect 
■would  do  wisely  to  keep  in  view  in  the  design 
of  such  buildings,  though  there  are  many 
other  points  that  are  modifiable  which  the 
observant  architect  will  find  out  in  the  design 
of  dwelling-houses. 


Not  only  is  there  the  tendency  of  plan  to 
change,  but  modes  of  construction  alter  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  evolution  of  great  his- 
toric buildings  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  climate,  building  materials,  and 
religion.  The  ancient  Romans  soon  found 
that  the  ancient  buildings  of  Athens  were 
unfitted  to  their  many-sided  civilisation. 
Instead  of  the  simple  one-story  house  con- 
structed on  the  lintel  system,  they  required 
storied  dwellings  and  the  construction  of  large 
interiors  like  that  of  the  Colosseum.  They 
called  to  their  aid  the  use  of  the  arch  and  of 
concrete,  and  so  a  new  and  more  complex 
mode  of  construction  was  introduced.  Again, 
we  find  the  simple  peristylar  temple  of  the 
Greek  gradually  transformed  into  the  basilican 
church  as  we  see  them  in  Rome  and  else- 
where. The  Cathedral  of  Syracuse  is  a  good 
example  of  the  changes  made  in  the  struc- 
ture. The  external  peristyle  of  columns 
was  filled  up  like  a  wall,  which  converted  the 
ambulatory  between  the  columns  and  the 
naos  of  temple  into  an  aisle.  The  walls 
of  naos  were  pierced  by  openings,  which 
united  the  aisle  with  the  nave,  and  a 
chancel  was  thrown  out  at  the  east  end. 
The  posticum  of  the  temple  became  the 
narthex  of  the  church.  The  colonnaded 
timber  -  roofed  basilica  of  ancient  Rome 
became,  it  is  well  known,  the  model  for  the 
new  churches.  StiU  more  instructive  was 
the  evolution  of  the  domical  vault  from  such 
a  building  as  the  Basilica  of  Constantine. 
The  square  bay  of  the  basilica  was  domed 
over,  while  the  ends  were  vaulted  with  half- 
vaults,  till  we  get  the  grand,  unobstructed  hall 
of  St.  Sophia.  Again,  we  can  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  groined  vault  from  the  intersect- 
ing vault ;  the  introduction  of  the  transverse 
arches  to  the  simple  vault  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bays,  the  use  of  diagonal  ribs  to  the 
groins  or  lines  of  intersecting,  vaults,  and 
the  tilling  up  of  this  skeleton  of  ribs  of 
masonry,  and  the  substitution  of  the  clustered 
pier  for  the  cylindrical  column  com- 
pleted the  change,  and  we  have  the  groined 
and  ribbed  vault  of  the  later  periods.  These 
and  other  instances  offered  proof  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  methods  of  construction  in  the  past, 
but  we  have  equal  achievements  to  show  in 
recent  times.  For  example,  the  truss  is  a 
modern  invention  apparently  evolved  from 
the  arch  principle,  and  most  of  our  great 
modern  buildings  show  the  application  of  this 
system  in  the  roof  and  other  parts,  while  in 
bridge  construction  the  truss  has  shown  its 
wonderful  capabilities  in  the  spanning  of 
rivers.  And  in  connection  with  the  truss 
principle,  we  have  our  reinforced  beams  and 
floors  composed  of  steel  bars  embedded  in 
concrete — certainly  a  development  of  consider- 
able promise ;  a  system  of  construction  which 
can  be  applied  to  almost  every  building  for 
floors  and  roofs,  staircases,  partitions,  for 
domical  vaults,  external  walling,  chimney 
stacks,  and  also  to  arches  and  vaults. 
There  is  no  limit,  in  fact,  to  its  application. 
In  its  use,  therefore,  we  have  a  departure 
which  promises  to  change,  if  not  revolutionise, 
old  systems  of  construction,  and  to  introduce 
new  types. 

There  are  a  few  modern  kinds  of  build- 
ing which  favour  the  introduction  of 
the  newer  methods  of  construction.  Such 
buildings  would  include  factories,  ware- 
houses, great  office  buildings,  and  perhaps 
hospitals  and  workhouses ;  but  there  are 
others — those  which  have  a  traditional 
history,  like  the  domestic  dwelling-house, 
municipal  buOdings,  churches,  schools,  which 
rather  adopt  methods  and  materials  which 
have  a  past.  So  it  comes  about  that  the 
newer  problems  of  architecture,  being  less 
conservative  and  having  no  old  types  to 
follow,  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the 
new  methods  of  construction  than  the 
old  ones,  and  the  result  is  that  greater 
progress  is  made  in  buildings  of  distinctly 
modern  use.  In  short,  the  modern  plan 
eagerly   welcomes    the     new   materials  and 


methods,  as  we  see  in  many  of  our  great 
office  and  warehouse  buildings,  in  theatres 
and  halls,  and  in  many  of  the  recent 
buildings  erected  for  large  congregations. 
The  spacious  auditorium  or  hall  arranged  for 
a  large  audience  calls  for  the  removal  of  all 
obstructing  supports  and  columns,  and  the 
galleries  must  be  upheld  by  trussed  steel 
cantilevers  encased  in  concrete  ;  the  roof  has 
to  be  constructed  with  the  lightest  material  in 
a  flat  domical  form.  The  design  is  so  entirely 
removed  from  all  previous  types  that  greater 
liberty  is  permitted  in  the  style  of  fittings. 
For  acoustical  qualities  it  is  necessary  to 
arrange  the  seats  on  a  certain  curve,  to 
plan  the  hall  and  fittings  with  special  refer- 
ence to  sound  and  I'esonance,  to  use  materials 
that  will  favour  these  objects  ;  so  the  ventila- 
tion and  warming  arrangements  require  the 
introduction  of  certain  appliances.  The  newer 
methods  of  construction  have  not  found  so 
congenial  a  home  in  buildings  of  the  tradi- 
tional type,  and  architects  also  have  not 
countenanced  them.  Thus  in  certain 
buildings  like  churches  it  has  been  hard 
to  introduce  anything  thoroughly  novel ; 
the  designers  of  such  buildings  have 
been  very  conservative  in  their  tastes,  and 
hence  it  is  that  modern  methods  have  not 
reacted  on  the  older  types  of  building  to  the 
same  extent.  This  will  account  for  their 
adhering  so  persistently  to  old  models.  New 
materials  and  constructive  methods  have 
sometimes  been  instrumental  in  forming  a 
new  type  of  building.  Perhaps  the  most 
powerful  factorin  this  way  was  the  substitution 
of  the  arch  for  the  beam,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  design  of  churches.  The  substitution 
of,  say,  brick  for  stone  or  granite,  would  not 
account  for  any  great  structural  alteration, 
though  it  has  changed  many  details,  and  has 
perceptibly  influenced  style.  This  is  shown 
by  the  brick  Gothic  of  Italy.  But  a  method  of 
construction,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
domical  vault,  has  done  infinitely  more,  and 
a  new  construction  of  floor  or  roofing  would 
influence  structure  materially.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  purpose  of  a  building  cannot  be 
altered  by  either  material  or  method  ;  it  comes 
before  actual  structure,  and  it  is  mainly  repre- 
sented by  plan.  The  ancient  Romans  adopted 
Greek  design  as  far  as  they  could  ;  but  they 
soon  found  it  too  restricted  for  their  multi- 
farious purposes,  and  they  invented  fresh 
forms,  which  have  become  the  types  of  many 
modern  structures.  The  one-story  temple 
was  of  little  use  for  their  active  military  and 
official  life ;  so  in  the  same  way  the  American 
office  building  or  "  skyscraper  "  is  a  modern 
departure  in  the  populous  city.  These  are 
types  of  structure  based  on  requirements, 
which  must  be  the  controlling  factors.  A 
change  of  material  or  method  of  construction 
might  alter  or  modify  their  architectural  ex- 
pression, but  it  could  not  do  more.  To  con- 
sider the  many  kinds  of  modernised  structures 
in  these  remarks  would  be  impossible.  We 
have  the  hospital  and  asylum  class,  the  work- 
house class,  the  modern  school,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  technical,  the  laboratory  for 
science  teaching,  the  library,  bath,  museum, 
theatres  and  halls  for  modern  assemblies,  the 
modem  hotel  and  residential  block  of  flats, 
oHice  buildings,  workmen's  dwellings,  and 
many  othei'S  in  which  plan  and  equipment 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  these  con- 
stitute the  modifiable  type  of  buildings.  These 
vary  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  tendency 
to  develop  in  the  hospital  class  of 
buildings  has  been  marked  during  the 
last  decade  or  two.  The  classification  and 
isolation  of  certain  classes  of  patients  has  led 
to  marked  divergences  of  ward  planning, 
till  we  find  the  typical  plan  for  fever  patients 
in  such  an  assemblage  of  buildings  as  Hither 
Green,  or  as  exhibited  in  Edward  VII.'s 
Sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  at  Midhurst, 
where  the  patients'  bedrooms  .are  all  separated 
and  approached  by  a  corridor  in  the  rear  of 
rooms,  and  have  a  balcony  in  front  accessible 
to  each  patient  with  wide  hinged  casements. 
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The  bedrooms  all   face  south   or  south-east 
or  west.  Equally  marked  is  the  development 
of  the  administrative  department,  where  every 
mprovement  for  the   needs  and   comfort  of 
patients   has   been   provided   with  means  of 
communication  By  lifts  to  every  floor  of  the 
wards.      Certain    typical    buildings    can  be 
studied  by    the    architect    in    which  all  the 
necessary  rooms,  for  recreation  and  dining, 
consulting  and  operating   rooms  for  special 
cases,  have  been  planned  with  the  greatest 
economy,  and  it  is  in  these  directions  that 
modifications  are  likely  to  be  made  with  the 
progress  of    experience,   and   for  which  the 
architect  has  to   be    on  the  look  out.     The 
modern  school  plan  affords  another  example. 
The  trend   of  education   has  been   to  adopt 
scientific  methods,  to  classify  students  accord- 
ing to  age  and  standard,  to  multiply  class- 
rooms, to  provide  for  special  studies,  labora- 
tories,  and  lecture  theatres.     To  take  these 
latter,  education  has  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress that  the   earlier  types  of  laboratories 
have  been  found  to  be  quite  inadequate,  and 
have  had  to  be  remodelled  on  a  new  plan. 
Chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  now 
required    in    every    large    school.     Science 
teaching  has  progressed  so  much  that  separate 
laboratories  are   called  for,  besides   smaller 
rooms    used    for    apparatus,     chemicals,    a 
balance  room,  in  addition  to  lecture  and  pre- 
paration rooms.     The  lecture-room  has  to  be 
provided  with  seats  arranged  on  the  isacoustic 
curve,  the  plan  must  be  designed  in  refer- 
ence to   these   seats   and   the  lecture  table, 
and  for    the    exhibition    of   specimens,    ex- 
periments,  models,    and   diagrams.     So  the 
laboratory  has  to  be  planned  to  provide  the 
neoessarj^   space    for  benches  and  students, 
tables,   sinks,  draught-closets,  shelves,  and 
other  apparatus.     Science  schools  are  now  so 
necessary  that  the  old  classroom  is  not  found 
sufficient  for  practical  work.     The  conditions 
for  a  laboratory  are  good  light,  height  and 
ventilation,  freedom  from  vibration,  space  for 
benches    and    tables,    sinks,    and  draught- 
closets,     and     easy    passage    between     the 
benches.     Other  improvements  and  modifi- 
cations may  be  made  as  time  goes  on,  and  it 
is  the  architect's  business  to  study  these,  and, 
if  possible,  anticipate  them.     So  the  type  of 
school  in   which  science  is   taught   will   be 
always  undergoing   change.     Free   libraries 
and  museums    form,   again,    another   class 
of  modifiable  buildings.     The  public  library 
is   a    decidedly    modern     type     of     build- 
ing,    but     one     capable     of     modification. 
In  these    the    registration    and    rapid  cir- 
culation   of   books    from   a   counter,    their 
convenient  storage  in  cases,  and  the  con- 
venience   of    readers     of     newspapers    and 
journals,    and    books    of    more    jjermanent 
value,  have  to  be  provided  for  by  suitable 
rooms,  stacks  of  bookcases,  sloped  desks  and 
tables,  under  proper  supervision.     The  rooms 
must  be  top-lighted  in  most  cases,  with  con- 
venient ingress  and  egress.  A  few  of  the  more 
recent  designs  have  indicated  a  preference 
for  top-lighted  rooms,   a  spacious  borrowers' 
lobby  and  hall,  with  provisions  for  storage  of 
books  in   the  basement   or   top  story.     The 
combination  of  library  and  museum  is  often 
seen  in  many  provincial  towns,    as   at   the 
Corporation    Jjibrary    at    Brighton    and    at 
Folkestone,  where  both  are  worked  together 
under    one    set    of    officials.     The  type   of 
museum  is  more  permanent.     Spacious  top- 
lighted  galleries  planned  with  reference  to 
the  cases  on  floor  and  against  the  walls,  with 
ample  passage   room    for   visitors,    are  the 
main    requirements.      Then    we    have    the 
large  hotel  and  residential  block,  both  build- 
ings which  have  been  developed  during  the 
last  fifty  years.     We  cannot  say  that  these 
structures  have    been    perfected.     The   im- 
provements in  various  mechanical  and  elec- 
tric appliances,  lifts,  motors,  electric  lighting, 
tolcphonic    communications,    are   constantly 
leading   to    some    modification    of    internal 
structure.  Cooking  arrangements  and  fittings 
have   made  rapid  advances,   requiring  con- 


tinued thought  and  contrivance  on  the  part 
of  the  architect.  In  many  of  the  larger 
hotels,  here  and  abroad,  the  recreation  and 
amusement  of  the  visitors  have  become  an 
item.  Concert-rooms,  and  even  theatres  are, 
provided  in  the  establishment — a  combina- 
tion of  private  residence  with  public  enter- 
tainment which  has  added  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  design.  The  erection  also 
of  "flats"  for  residential  purposes  is 
a  late  departure  in  England,  and  has 
produced  various  types  of  arrangement 
in  which  the  staircase  and  lift  have 
become  features.  This  class  of  town  habita- 
tion promises  to  develop  itself  in  the  future 
in  all  oiu'  large  cities.  The  large  preaching- 
hall  is  beginning  to  assume  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  a  distinct  type  of  building,  departing 
more  and  more  from  the  early  chapel  or 
church  type.  Even  in  our  large  town 
churches  the  demand  for  a  congregational 
area  free  from  all  constructional  supports, 
and  planned  on  acoustical  principles,  has 
become  a  problem  with  the  architect  which 
threatens,  in  some  towns,  to  modify  the 
traditional  church  plan.  Christ  Church, 
Brixton,  lately  erected  for  a  popular  preacher, 
is  a  type  of  plan  that  may  be  seen  in  many 
recent  churches.  Lastly,  the  modern  home- 
stead exemplifies  in  a  remarkiible  manner 
the  progress  of  agricultural  economy.  The 
old-fashioned  farm  buildings,  as  we  pointed 
out  last  week,  have  been  quite  transformed. 
The  large  and  rambling  barn  and  adjacent 
sheds  for  livestock  have  been  replaced  by  a 
smaller  barn,  where  the  threshing  is  limited 
to  a  small  supply.  Scientific  principles  of 
farming  have  altered  materially  the  planning 
and  relation  of  the  sheds,  and  one  result 
has  been  the  use  of  covered  steadings, 
with  the  food-preparing  houses  placed  as 
conveniently  as  possible  to  the  cattle  'sheds 
for  easy  consuming.  A  saving  of  the  sti'aw 
effected    by    stall-feeding,    and    covered 


farmyards  have  been  found  to  utilise,  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  the  ammonia. 
These  changes  have  rapidly  developed  the 
type  of  new  steadings  ;  and  modern  labour- 
saving  agricultural  appliances  have  also  been 
instrumental  to  the  same  end.  Much,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  type 
of  a  covered  homestead,  not  only  in  t'ne 
collection  of  the  refuse,  but  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  covered  yards.  It  is  needless 
here  to  discuss  other  buildings  in  which  suc- 
cessive modifications  have  produced  new 
types.  When  properly  understood,  these 
stages  of  evolution  ought  to  suggest  the  lines 
of  development  or  progress,  and  thus  save 
much  fruitless  efiort  in  design. 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGIJSH  BUILDING 
METHODS. 

COMPAEING  the  English  and  American 
methods  in  the  erection  of  buildings, 
Mr.  Charles  Heathcote,  architect,  of  Man- 
chester, drew  a  few  instructive  lessons  in  his 
lecture,  given  at  the  .Society  of  Arts  last 
week,  which  we  reported  in  full.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Institute  of  Builders,  and 
therefore  the  author  confined  his  attention  to 
the  practical  side  of  the  subject.  Firsi  of 
all,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  the  claim  made  by 
and  for  our  American  cousins,  that  of  speed. 
We  have  several  times  spoken  of  acceleration 
of  work,  or  speed,  as  hurry.  As  Mr.  Heath- 
cote remarks,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it 
has  an  exaggerated  value.  The  English 
builder  never  boasts  of  his  speed.  All  he 
cares  for  is  efficiency,  and,  although  he  uses 
many  methods  for  quickening  the  progress  of 
his  building,  he  rarely  ever  thinks  speed 
worth  putting  on  the  same  level  as  honest 
and  good  workmanship.  A  summary  is  given 
of  the  factors  which  make  for  rapid  pro- 
gress, in  which  a  few  points  of  comparison 
are  noticed.  There  is  one  indictment  against 
the  English  builder  which  has  some  truth  in 
it :  he  is  not  always  in  earnest  with  his  work, 


and  it   is  certainly  more   true   of  him  that; 
pleasure  often  comes  bef oi-e  business,  whereas ' 
with    the   American    business    comes     first. 
Secondly,    it    is    stated    that  the  American 
architect  is  more  alive  to  ' '  rapid  completion 
of  the  drawings  and  details  of  the  approved 
scheme  "  ;  he  also  so  arranges  his  construction 
as  to  promote  rapid  execution.     "Coupling 
up    steel    stanchions     tends    to    more   rapid 
progress     than     endeavouring     to    provide 
polished   granite   from   a    Scotch   quarry  in 
winter."      Thirdly,  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
early  completion   of     drawings   and   details 
assists  the  contractor  to  organise  his  work 
as    soon    as    possible,   and    this    factor   of 
progress  is  very  often  neglected  in  English 
work.     The  architect  likes  to  take  his  time 
in  preparing  the  contract  drawings  and  de- 
tails ;  he  prefers  to  keep  them  back,  with  the 
object  of  giving  them  more  consideration — a  •I 
very  good  motive,  but  one  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  contractor's  interest ;  whereas  if 
the  drawings  and  details  were  taken  in  hand 
earlier,    or  the  contract  postponed  till  thej- 
were  ready,  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage 
to  the  builder,  and  the  architect  would  obtain 
the  extra  time  he  required.    American  archi- 
tects work  early  and  late,  and  employ  assist- 
ance to  help  them  to  complete  their  drawings 
and  specifications  ;  and  the  contractor  spends 
more  time  in  looking  after  the  labour,  and 
on  overtime,  on  getting  materials  early.  They 
do  so  because  the  American  proprietor  ap- 
preciates the  importance  of  early  completion, 
as  meaning  money  to    him.     lie  does  not 
hesitate  to  pay  extra    architect's   and   con- 
tractor's fees  for  this  pecuniary  advantage. 
Why    should    he  ?    The    English    building 
owner,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  less 
practical  and    far-seeing;  he  makes  up  his 
mind  slowly,  hesitates  about  the  design,  and 
after  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  he  is  in  a 
great  hurry  to    commence    the  work.     The 
architect  has  little  time  to  make  his  contract 
drawings  complete,  and  hastens  to  have  the 
main  drawings    and    specifications  prepared 
for  the  quantities.     The  American  employer 
"  values    more    the   power   of   work   in   his 
employes    than    the    amount    of    minimum 
wage,"   and  if  he  can   save   time,  will   not 
begrudge    the    expense    of     obtaining   the 
latest     hoisting     and     labour  -  saving     ma- 
chinery.    Then  the  working  man  takes  the 
view,    often    exaggerated,     that    the    more 
cheaply  and  speedily  a  thing   can  be  pro- 
duced through  economising  labour,  the  better 
it  is  for  the  trade.     The  American  employer 
pays  better  wages  to  the  men  employed  on 
labour-saving  machinery,  and  this  advances 
wages  and    finds    more   employment.     The 
author  compares  this  policy  with  that  of  our 
trade    unions,    which     often    compel    their 
members  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible.   We 
have  certainly  a  different  view   on  the  ad- 
vantages of  labour-saving  in  many  kinds  of 
building  and  architectural   work.     A  gi'eat 
gain  in  speed  and  economy  of  production  is 
not  always  or  often  the  same  thing  as  effi- 
cient   labour    and     thoughtful    work.     The 
author  of  the  paper  we  are  discussing  deals 
with    these  factors  in    detail,    and  touches 
on     points     we    have    raised    when    com- 
paiAig  American  architectural  training  with 
our     own.     As  we   then    pointed    out  from 
incontestable   facts,   experience,   and  letters 
m  the    Times,    the   .American    owners    give 
an    incentive     to   work,    and    men    in  the 
building     and     engineering     branches     are 
paid  for  their   personal  skill    and  devotion. 
The   American   likes   work   and    application 
to  business ;  his  training  commences  early, 
and  is  based  on  technical  or  business  qualifi- 
cations, instead  of  merely  academic  acquire- 
ments as   with   us.     Technical  education  is 
more    valued    than    Greek    or   Latin.     Tho 
interest  of  the  youth  is  from  the  first  bent  on 
his  business  pursuit,  and  he  thus  takes  more 
interest    in    his    work,   which  is    paid    for 
according  to  his  ability  and  skill.     American 
industries  and  building  are  promoted  by  pro- 
tection.    The  wages  of  all  building  operatives 
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are  liigli.  and  home  productions  increase  in 
the  saipe  proportion.  In  exporting  manu 
factured  goods  it  is  pointed  out  a  method  had 
to  be  found  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of 
exporting  such  goods  to  the  Free  Trade 
countries,  and  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  followed.  Some  of  our 
trades  have  been  excelled  ;  but  Great  Britain 
is  still  first  in  textiles  and  textile  machinery. 
The  author  points  out  that  the  American 
knows  how  to  claim  superiority  for  his  work 
— he  knows  how  to  boast  and  advertise  better 
than  his  English  cousin  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  "  the  products  of  our  Yorkshire  mills 
are  not  equalled  anywhere  in  quality  and 
finish.  Oar  carpets,  cottons,  cloths,  the  pre- 
cision of  our  machinery,  our  shipbuilding, 
potterj^,  and  cutlery  are  still  unbeaten." 
But  it  is  admitted  that  though  in  quality  and 
finish  we  are  unbeaten,  we  are  backward  in 
introducing  new  ideas  and  improvements. 
The  author,  when  staying  at  New  York, 
admired  much  the  finish  of  the  baths  and 
lavatory  appointments  and  plumbing  work  in 
his  hotel,  but  found  out,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  a  London  firm  had  done  the  work.  As  the 
author  says:  "If  this  had  been  reversed, 
every  newspaper  in  England  would  have 
contained  an  article  on  American  enterprise, 
with  gushing  accounts,  possibly  paid  for, 
about  the  decadence  of  the  sleepy  English 
sanitary  engineer'' — an  instance  which  shows 
the  reserve  of  English  manufacturer-'!  com- 
pared with  their  self-advertising  cousins. 
Our  self-satisfied  conservatism,  the  idea  that 
what  did  for  our  grandfathers  and  made 
their  fortunes  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
us  now,  and  that  we  could  hold  our  own,  has 
been  our  cause  of  failure.  Recent  competi- 
tion with  America  has  shown  us  forcibly  the 
mistake  of  this  position,  and  that  we  no 
longer  can  claim  to  possess  the  "  workshop  '" 
of  the  world.  Our  methods  are  not  the  same. 
A  Britisher  going  to  the  States  soon  adopts 
the  quicker  actions  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  best  brickwork  in  New  York 
has  been  done  by  British  bricklayers.  The 
work  is  done  under  a  different  system, 
in  which  economy  of  labour  and  mechanical 
aids  are  combined,  and  the  output  is  greater. 
The  American  workman  has  a  greater  in- 
ducement to  work  :  he  is  encouraged  in  dis- 
covering new  ideas  and  methods,  whereas 
with  us  he  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  groove,  and  is 
not  assm-ed  of  remuneration.  But  with  us,  as 
Mr.  Ileathcote  says,  it  is  not  the  highest 
speed  that  is  wanted,  but  the  old  good  work- 
manship and  well-organised  method.  In  build- 
ing there  is  no  superiority  of  American  over 
English  work ;  the  former  is  done  often  by 
night  by  means  of  flares,  ours  genei'ally  in  the 
daylight.^  Yet  the  architect,  too,  in  America 
is  more  interested  in  his  calling,  and  has  a 
keener  business  and  working  capacity.  Our 
younger  men,  at  least,  have  not  realised  the 
importance  of  time  saved  in  building  and 
the  profit  attached  to  quicker  use  of  it.  The 
lecturer  does  not  undervalue  the  advantages 
of  time  and  leisure,  or  of  slow  construction 
in  certain  cases  where  speed  would  be 
risky,  as  in  wall  construction  and  founda- 
tions, but  he  lays  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  furnishing  the  conti-actor  with  his  drawings 
and  details,  and  he  further  advises  our 
younger  men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  super- 
intendents of  buildings  in  our  larger  and 
more  important  works.  The  clerk  of  works 
is,- of  course,  a  valuable  and  much-needed 
ofiicial  on  all  works,  to  check  materials  and 
to  keep  a  watch  on  the  daily  progress  of  a 
building ;  but  superintendence  of  a  more 
special  kind  is  necessary  in  some  cases, 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  a  highly- 
trained  assistant,  or  a  specialist  in  steel  con- 
.^tructiou,  as  may  be  required.  There  may  be 
several  such  supervisors  to  take  sections  of 
the  work,  under  general  control  of  the  archi- 
tect. These  superintendents  should  be  re- 
(juired  to  look  forward  in  their  particular 
section,  and  see  that  everything  is  ordered  in 
time.     The  author  says,  on  his  own  work,  he 


has  "progress"  plans,  with  the  dates  upon 
which  certain  parts  are  expected  to  be 
completed,  the  superintendent  of  each  part 
seeing  that  the  instructions  are  carried  out. 
Every  part  of  the  work  can  be  mapped  out 
upon  a  well-organised  plan  in  this  manner. 
Man  J'  instances  are  noticed,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader.  It  is  very  true  that  a  certain 
rate  of  speed  in  a  building  depends  upon  the 
relative  cost.  A  low  tender,  if  accepted, 
can  only  be  carried  out  to  pay  the  contractor 
bj-  allowing  a  certain  rate  of  speed.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  expect  a  higher  rate  than  that 
at  which  the  contractor  can  make  a  profit.  It 
is  all  the  tenderer  expected  to  do,  and  it  is  on 
this  understanding  the  majority  of  contracts 
are  let  in  .^.merica.  So  that  on  this  ground, 
if  a  building  is  to  be  erected  quickly  the 
owner  must  be  prepared  to  pay  at  a  higher 
rate.  The  American  building  owners  act  on 
this  principle :  it  they  wish  for  speedy  erection, 
they  are  glad  to  pay  for  it.  But  although 
the  principle  is  adopted  in  this  countiy, 
owners  and  building  contractors  do  not  act 
upon  it  in  a  business  way.  Given  the  same 
rate  of  payment  and  the  same  conditions,  an 
English  contractor  will  work  as  quickly  and 
as  well  as  an  American. 

Referring  to  EngUsh  practice,  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  also  mentions  the  number  of  bricks  that 
can  be  laid  per  day.  At  the  Westinghouse 
Works,  Manchester,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  author  and  Mr.  Rodd,  one  of  the  first  engi- 
neers of  America,  1.60O  bricks  were  laid  per 
man  per  day,  and  this  number  has  been  laid 
at  Parr's  Bank  in  that  city,  on  a  two-brick 
wall  with  ordinary  bond,  set  by  trowel  in 
mortar;  but  this  tale  of  bricks  was  not 
the  average.  In  the  former  building  there 
was  no  general  contract.  All  heavy  work 
was  at  per  ton,  per  foot  cube,  or  square 
yard ;  the  excavating  was  let  to  one  firm, 
the  steel  to  another,  slating  to  another, 
&c. — all  English  firms.  But  the  author 
shows  there  was  a  large  portion  of  the 
work  done  and  material  delivered,  and 
railway  tracks  put  down,  foundations 
prepared,  and  steelwork  in  readiness, 
before  an  American  contractor  came  on  the 
work  as  an  official  of  the  company.  The 
work  was  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  by 
time  being  saved  in  preparation  the  company 
benefited.  Every  drawing  was  ready,  and 
nothing  to  wait  for  ;  extra  wages  were  paid, 
and  the  best  hands  employed ;  and  so  any  work 
can  be  accelerated  by  having  the  bricks  and 
materials  ready  and  to  hand,  and  men  en- 
couraged to  do  the  work  by  extra  wages,  with 
bonuses  for  work  done  against  time,  and 
plenty  of  superintendents  and  foremen.  So 
much  for  speedy  results.  The  author  ob- 
serves: "  There  can  be  no  criterion  of  how 
many  bricks  can  be  laid  in  backing  stone- 
work, in  erecting  buildings  parti}'  stone  and 
partly  brick  ;  but  in  ordinary  stock-faced 
building  with  stone  dressings,  intsrnal  walls 
with  usual  doorways,  arches,  fireplaces,  flues, 
beam  fitting,  if  a  bricklaj'er  averages  700 
English  bricks  of  common  brickwork  per  day 
of  10  hours  he  is  doing  a  fair  day's  work  for 
8s.  4(3."  Other  data  are  given  in  the  paper 
on  this  question  of  bricklaying  of  general 
interest.  On  the  question  of  heating  build- 
ings a  few  useful  remarks  are  made.  These 
go  to  show  that  we  should  have  continued  in 
complacent  satisfaction  had  not  the  American 
and  Continental  engineers  forced  our  heating- 
apparatus  makers  to  keep  pace  for  their  own 
benefit,  till  now  we  have  cast  sectional  boilers 
and  radiators  equal  to  either  American  or 
French.  We  commend  the  paper  to  all  our 
readers,  especially  now  when  so  much  has 
been  s.aid  and  discussed  upon  our  industrial 
output  and  the  question  of  labour  as  applied 
to  building  operations.  Government  inter- 
ference by  Factory  Acts,  rules,  regulations, 
&c.,  has  been  detrimental  and  hampering  to 
oui'  industries,  for,  as  the  author  of  the  paper 
says,  the  first  brickmaking  machines  invented 
in  England  were  placed  under  a  ban,  and  the 
men  who  worked  on  them  were  murdered. 


and  the  contractors  of  the  ilanchester  Town 
Hall  about  thirty  years  ago  had  to  obtain 
police  protection  for  their  men  who  carried 
bricks  without  the  ordinary  hod ;  but  it  is 
the  old  story  of  prejudice  and  vested 
interests. 


TUE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

THE  fifth  ordinary  meeting  for  the  current 
session  of  the  .Vrchitectural  Association  waa 
held  on  Friday  evening  at  the  lt.I.B..\..  rooms, 
9.  Conduit-street,  W.,  the  President,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hare,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  C.  J. 
Stewart,  B.  H.  C'ollcutt,  and  P.  CI.  Crawley  were 
elected  as  members.  The  President  announced 
the  following  additional  donations  to  the  New 
Premises  Fund :  Mr.  C.  P.  Selby.  £.5  5s.  ;  Mr. 
H.  W.  Lonsdale,  £-5  5s.;  Mr.  W.  C.  Butter- 
worth,  £3  3s.  ;  Mr.  Geiffrey  Lucas,  £3  Ss.  ; 
"L.  F.,"  £2  2s.;  Mr.  J.  W.  Wyles,  £2  2s.; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Braddock,  £1  Is.  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Gridley, 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  £1  Is  ;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Legge,  £1  Is.  :  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Cobb,  lOs.  6d. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  donors.  Mr. 
Louis  Amhler,  Hon.  Sec,  stated  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section  on  the  16tb 
inst.  (Wednesday  next)  a  paper  would  be  read  by 
Mr.  A.  0.  CoUard  on  "  The  Work  of  an  E.thibi- 
tion  Architect.''  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  for  the  donation  of 
soaie  mounted  prints  of  1854,  1S56,  and  1S57  of 
the  Koyal  .Vrchitectural  Museum,  its  casts,  and  a 
lecture  given  in  that  institution  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
which  were  shown  on  a  screen  ;  and  also  pro- 
posed a  similar  motion  of  thanks  to  the  donors  of 
the  following  lantern  slides: — 51  of  Gothic  work, 
presented  by  Mr.  E.  \V.  Wonnacott ;  27  of  Classic 
and  Gothic  work,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove;  -18  of 
Gothic  and  Renaissance,  by  Mr.  .\lan  Potter  ; 
and  5  of  Beauchamp  House,  Shof  lands,  Essex, 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Gittins.  A  similar  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford  for  the  gift  to 
the  library  of  "  The  Drainage  of  Town  and 
Country  Houses,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton. 

rH0T0GR-\PHY    FOR   ARCHITECTS. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  illustrated  by  numerous 
photographs  and  sketches,  and  by  about  a 
hundred  lantern  slides  contributed  by  members  of 
the  Camera  and  Cycling  Club,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Fkaxcis  R.  Taylor.  The  lecturer  remarked 
that  there  are  many  in  our  midst  who  consider 
that  photography  is  opposed  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture.  It  is, 
therefore,  he  added,  my  purpose  to  put  before  you 
facts  which  will  prove  that  photography  for 
architects  possesses  a  value  both  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  architecture  which  ciinnot  be  over- 
looked. The  subject  will  be  dealt  with  under  two 
main  heads — viz. :  The  utility  of  photography  in 
(1)  the  study  of  architecture,  (2)  the  practice  of 
architecture,  and  the  apparatus  and  appliances 
for  architectural  photography  will  then  be  briefly 
considered. 

THE    STVDY    OF    AKCHITECTCRE, 

The  usefulness  of  photography  in  the  study  of 
architecture  will  be  considered  with  reference  to 
its  value  in  educational  work,  and  also  to  its  value 
as  a  record  of  old  work.  Photography  in  its 
application  to  the  study  of  architecture  is  simply 
a'  means  of  delineation,  and  it  is  the  finished 
photographic  print  or  lantern  slide  which  is  the 
valuable  aid  to  study.  Photography  should  not 
be  considered  as  antagonistic  to  sketching.  'It 
has  a  utility  in  the  education  of  the  architect  by 
producing  an  accurate  delineation  of  old  buildings 
unattainable  by  a  sketch.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  however  valuable  a  sketch  or  measured 
drawing  may  be  to  the  individual  student  who 
prepared  it,  there  is  the  personal  error  to  bear  in 
mind  when  this  method  of  delineation  is  applied 
for  general  study. 

MEASCUED    DUAWI.VGS    .\XD    CAMERA    WORK. 

Photographs  in  conjunction  with  measured 
drawings  undoubtedly  form  the  best  means  for 
architectural  study  and  research.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  "  -Architectural  Association 
Sketch  Book"  there  are  examples  of  measured 
drawings,  together  with  a  pho'ograph  of  the 
work.  This  method  of  illustration  might  he 
employed  with  advantage  to  a  much  larger  extent, 
not  only  in  the  Sketch  Book,  but  in  all  archi- 
tectural publications.  Whenever  any  old  build- 
ing of  interest  is  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  modem  improvements  or  for  other  reasons,  a 
set  of  measured  drawings  with  a  series  oi  photo- 
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graphs  form  the  best  record  of  the  old  work.  In 
record  ■work  research  should  be  made  as  to  how 
the  building  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  and  how  its 
environment  affected  its  design.  To  obtain  this 
knowledge  the  employment  of  photography  is  a 
valuable  assistance. 

I.AXTKRX     SLIDES     I'OR     CLASS     TEACHING. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  training  of  archi- 
tects by  a  system  of  instruction  in  classes  has  its 
value  considerably  enhanced  by  using  photography 
as  one  of  the  means  of  illustration.     The  use  of 
the  lantern-slide  in  lecture  work  is  a  great  step  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  lecture  diagram.     It  is 
essential,  in  order  to  make  the  instruction  im- 
parted by  lecture  work  of  the  greatest  value,  that 
the   illustrations    employed   should   receive  con- 
centrated attention  whilst  the  various  points  are 
being   explained.      Diagrams  specially  prepared 
for  lecture  work  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
but  little  avail,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  lec- 
turer to  satisfactorily  explain  from  them,  even  to 
an    average-sized    class  or  meeting,  the  various 
points  dealt  with,  simply  because  thej'  cannot  be 
properly  seen  from  every  part  of  the  room,  and, 
besides,  in  most  instances,   are  badly  placed  for 
ihe  lecturer's  use.     Frequently  the  walls  of  the 
room    are    smothered   with  measured  drawings, 
plates  from  the  building  papers,  and  similar  illus- 
trations, and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  some 
points  when  only  one  or  two  present  can  see  the 
illustration  referred  to.     One  does  not  object  to 
illustrations  of  this  kind  on  the  walls  if  they  are 
simply  intended  for  those  present  at  the  meeting  to 
see  for  themselves  before  or  after  the  lecture,  but  to 
use  them  as  lecture  diagrams  is  really  the  height  of 
absurdity.     But  all  these  difficulties  are  obviated 
by    employing    photographic    means.      Lantern 
slides  of  the  actual  work,  of  measured  drawings,  of 
illustrations  from  books  and  other  publications — 
in  fact,  of  illustrations  from  every  available  source 
— can  be  thrown  upon  the  screen,  can  easily  be 
seen  by  everyone,  and  enable  the  lecturer's  ex- 
planation to  be  understood  by  all.    Lantern-slides 
for  architectural  lectures  should  be  made  with  a 
view  to  suitability  of  purpose.     I'hotographs  of 
buildings,  both  externally  and  internally,  would 
be  useful  to  illustrate  the  grouping  and  general 
effect,   and   then   should  follow   photographs  of 
towers  and  spires,  of  piers  and  arches,  of  caps  and 
bases,  of  doors  and  windows,  of  vaulting,  ic,  to 
illubtrate  the  treatment  of  the  parts,  and,  lastly, 
of   mouldings   and   ornament.     If    a   systematic 
sequence  is    followed,    the    slides    would  be    of 
immense  value  in  promoting  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture.    In    illustrating   constructive    subjects, 
the  same  principlts   should   be   adhered  to — ex- 
planatory lantern  slides  to  illustrate  the  manu- 
facture and   uses   of  the   various   materials,  and 
then  slides  showing  the  different  methods  of  con- 
stuction.      Measured    drawings,    sketches,   book 
illustrations,  and,  in  fact,  every  process  of  delinea 
tion   can   be   brought  within    the   scope   of   the 
optical  lantern.     The  possibilities  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  lantern-slide  in  educational  work  is 
practically    unlimited.      The    slides    themsehes 
should  on  no    account    represent   more   than   is 
required.     Simplicity  should  be  our  guide  in  these 
matters.     All   diagrams   and    book    illustrations 
should  be  reprtsented  on  the  Gcreen  as  large  as 
possible.     The  attempt  to  crowd  many  illustra- 
tions in  one  slide  should  be  condemned.  A  lantern- 
slide  for  lecture  purposes  should  not  consist  of  a 
confused    jumble    of    details    with   meaningless 
letters  or  figures.     It   is  bad  enough  in  a  text- 
book, but  infinitely  worse  in  a  lantern-slide.    The 
object  of  all  study  is  to  gain  knowledge,  and  not 
to  cause  confusion.     The  use  of  telephotography 
in  the  study  of  architecture  is  one  which  should 
receive    our    careful     consideration.      In    many 
instances  parts  of  a  building  well  worth  studying 
are  inaccessible  for  measuring,  and  in  those  cases 
an  ordinary  photograph  gives  a  general  idea  of 
the  composition  and  a  telophotograph  the  details. 

THE    I'UACTICE    OV    AKCHITECTURE. 

The  utility  of  photography  in  the  practice  of 
architecture  might  leceive  far  more  attention  than 
it  does.  In  many  instances  the  only  use  to  which 
photography  is  put  in  architectural  practice  is  in 
the  reproduction  of  drawings  by  the  ferrogallic 
process.  In  this  process  the  reproduced  drawings 
are  either  on  a  thin  paper,  or  on  a  paper  similar 
to  AVhatman's,  and  a  black  or  brown  line  is 
obtained  on  a  white  ground.  The  advantage  of 
the  process  is  tli.it  the  reproduced  copies  can  be 
coloured  similarly  to  an  original  drawing.  A 
great  saving  of  time  is  effected,  because  from  one 
complete  set  of  (racings  any  number  of  repro- 
ductions can  be  obtained.     If  the  reproductions 


are  to  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  as  in  the 
case  of  copies  for  the  authorities,  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  paper,  owing 
to  its  tendency  to  fall  to  pieces  after  a  time. 
For  this  reason  the  authorities  will  only  accept 
photographic  reproductiors  on  linen.  The 
makers  of  the  paper  might  consider  the  best 
means  of  surmounting  this  difficulty.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  some  of  the  papers  used 
shrink  slightly  in  the  process  of  obtaining  the 
reproduction — this  emphasises  the  necessity  of 
fully  dimensioning  all  drawings.  The  ferro- 
prussiate  process  with  a  white  line  on  a  blue 
ground  is  sometimes  used,  but  as  colouring  is 
then  out  of  the  question,  it  is  not  so  suitable  for 
general  architectural  work.  Its  use  is  limited  to 
drawings  where  colouring  is  not  essential,  as,  for 
instance,  in  details  of  steel  construction.  Besides 
this  special  application,  the  use  of  photography  in 
architectural  practice  is  generally  limited  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  legal  phase  of  our  profession, 
although  a  wider  application  would  be  a  distinct 
gain.  No  one  will  deny  that  photographs  of 
buildings  about  to  be  pulled  down  are  valuable 
records,  and  in  ancient  light,  easement,  party 
structure,  and  such-like  cases  would  always  be 
useful  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  the  building 
happens  to  be  one  of  considerable  architectural 
interes",  then  the  value  of  the  record  cannot  be 
overrated.  In  modern  work,  photography  could 
be  used  to  increase  our  knowledge  and  experience 
in  a  way  little  thought  of,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  has  not  been  more  generally  applied  for  the 
purpose.  Photographs  of  a  building  at  its  various 
stages  of  erection,  with  the  dates,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  time,  noted  thereon,  would  be  a 
valuable  record  of  the  class  of  work,  and,  in 
addition,  would  be  very  serviceable  in  the  valua- 
tion of  certificates.  Photographs  of  special  works 
of  construction  in  buildings  of  a  distinctive  type 
would  be  most  useful  for  future  reference  when 
dealing  with  similar  works.  Photographs  of  the 
finished  building  should  in  all  cases  be  obtained, 
and  a  compaiison  made  by  showing  the  photo- 
graph side  by  side  with  the  perspective  drawing. 
With  reference  to  comparisons,  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  similar  detail  and  ornament  of 
old  and  modern  work  would  prove  of  use  both  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  architecture. 

TUfi    PRACTICAL    VSE    OF    THOTOGBArHY 

in  delineating  the  progress  of  a  structure  from 
time  to  lime  is  employed  by  engineers  with  the 
best  results,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  likewise.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  it 
is  done  ;  but  it  res's  with  the  profession  at  large 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunities  within  its 
grasp.  This  legitimate  use  of  photography  in  our 
everyday  practice  would  assist  in  grappling  with 
many  difficulties  with  an  ease  at  present  unknown. 
The  utility  of  photography  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  architecture  having  been  dealt  with,  it  now 
remains  to  deal  with  the  technical  part  of  the 
subject.  It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results  in  the  application  of  photography  to 
the  study  of  architecture  that  the  taking  of  the 
photographs  should  be  performed  by  ourselves, 
otherwise  the  photographs  or  lantern  slides  will 
not  express  the  subject  in  the  best  way.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  professional  photographer  to 
know  exactly  what  is  wanted  unless  he  happens 
to  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  architecture, 
and  we  know  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  has 
simply  a  mere  smattering  of  our  requirements.  If 
his  speciality  is  architectural  photography,  his 
knowledge  of  architecture  may,  in  a  general  way, 
be  said  to  be  peculiar,  and  not,  by  any  means, 
extensive.  Consequently,  if  the  work  is  to  be 
done  well,  the  photographs  and  lantern  slides 
should  not  be  left  in  his  hands  for  selection  of 
subject.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  the  ex- 
ceptions prove  the  rule.  It  might,  of  course,  be 
urged  that  the  professional  photographer  could  do 
the  work  under  our  guidance ;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  this  method  is  expensive,  and  is,  in 
reality,  only  applicable  in  those  instances  where 
selection  of"  subject  is  not  required  to  any  great 
extent. 

RECORD    WOKIC    AND    ITS    RECORDER. 

It  is  desired  to  make  a  thorough  record  of  an 
old  building.  Here  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to 
make  measured  drawings  of  the  building,  ami  a 
complete  series  of  photographs.  Who  is  most 
capable  of  taking  the  photographs ';'  Unquestion- 
ably, he  who  undertakes  the  recording  of  the  old 
work.  Again,  in  detail  and  ornament,  who 
knows  which  is  best  to  select  for  architectural 
purposes  r  Certainly  not  the  professional  photo- 
grapher, for  he  would  be  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 


ment, whereas  the  architect  would  not  have  the- 
slightest  hesitation  about  the  matter.  In  the 
many  requirements  of  architectural  practice 
where  the  question  of  architectural  selection  does 
not  arise,  the  photographic  work  can  with  advan- 
tage be  delegated  to  the  professional  photographer. 
The  architect  who  decides  to  use  photography  as 
an  aid  in  his  study  and  practice  should  understand- 

CEllTAIX    TECHXICALITIES    OF    PHOTOURAI'HV. 

The  questions  which  present  themselves  are  :  — 
What  is  the  best  camera  for  architectural  work  r 
What  lens  should  be  use!  '^  What  photographic 
plates  and  papers  should  be  employed  ?  Dealing 
with  the  questions  in  order  :  — Firstly,  What  is  the 
best  camera  for  architectural  work  ■'  Before  any- 
thing can  be  done,  the  size  of  the  camera  must  be 
decided  upon.  The  ordinary  sizes  are  :  4{m.  by 
3J,in.  (quarter-plate),  GJin.  by  4jin.  (half-plate), 
8Mn.  by  6iin.  (whole  plate),  lOin.  by  Sin.,  and, 
l'2in.  by  foin.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
larger  the  size  the  more  expensive  it  will  be. 
Besides  this,  the  weight  of  the  camera  is  a  serious 
matter,  especially  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
work  would  be  done  at  a  distance  from  home. 
For  these  reasons  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
half  plate  is  the  most  serviceable.  M'hen  lantern- 
slide  work  is  contemplated,  the  quarter-plate  is 
generally  selected,  as  that  is  the  most  suitable 
size  for  the  purpose.  If  a  good  lens  is  employed, 
the  quarter-plate  size  might  be  used  for  all  work, 
as  the  photographs  can  be  enlarged  with  satis- 
factory results. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  GOOD  CAMERA 

are: — 1.  Lightness,  with  rigidity.  2.  Rising 
and  falling  adjustment  to  the  front  of  the  camera, 
3.  A  reversing  and  swing  back.  4.  Along  ex- 
tension, .'i.  ParaUel  bellow?,  or  only  slightly 
conical.  6.  Focussing  screen  and  focussing, 
adjustment.  7.  Double  dark  slides.  The  light- 
ness of  a  camera  is  necessary  for  convenience  in 
carrying  about,  and  rigidity  is  required  to  prevent 
movement  whilst  the  photograph  is  being  taken. 
The  rising  and  falling  adjustment  allows  the 
position  of  ihe  photograph  on  the  p'ate  to  be 
varied.  In  architectural  work  a  considerable  rise 
is  frequently  required.  The  reversing  back  is 
essential  in  order  that  the  photograph  can  be 
taken  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position.  In. 
many  cases  the  camera  must  be  tilted  to  include 
the  whole  of  building,  hence  a  swing  back 
must  be  provided,  for  the  plate  must  be  kept 
vertical,  otherwise  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
building  would  converge  in  the  photograph. 
A  long  extension  provides  for  the  use  of  a  long 
focus  and  telephoto  lenses.  Parallel  bellows  pre- 
vent the  cutting  off  of  the  edges  in  the  photo- 
graph when  a  short-focus  lens  is  used.  The 
focussing  screen  is  the  sheet  of  ground  glass  upon 
which  Ihe  photograph  is  depicted.  It  is  adjusted 
to  obtain  a  clear,  sharp  image  by  means  of  a  rack- 
and-pinion  movement.  The  double  dark  slides 
hold  the  plates  for  exposure,  and  at  least  three, 
or,  better,  six,  double  dark  slides  should  form 
part  of  the  outfit.  The  questions  to  decide  in  the 
selection  of  a  tripod  stand  is  one  of  rigidity,  com- 
pactness, and  portability.  Secondly  :  What 
lenses  should  be  used  r  It  is  best  to  provide  in 
an  outfit  for  architectural  work  a  set  of  lenses  of 
different  foci  and  of  a  good  make.  The  lenses 
should  be  of  a  rectilinear  type.  For  average  work 
the  rapid  rectiliner  of  about  "in.  focus  is  most 
serviceable  on  a  half-plate.  Long-focus  lenses 
are  useful  in  detail  work,  and  wide-angle  lenses 
are  essential  in  confined  positions.  The  telephoto 
lens  would  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  in  the 
equipment.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of  detail 
work  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  position 
avaOable  to  give  a  photograph  of  a  satisfactory 
size  ;  but  a  telephoto  lens  enables  you  to  obtain 
it  to  a  larger  scale  with  the  same  extension  of 
camera.  As  this  lens  is  not  cf  a  fixed  focal 
length,  the  scale  of  the  photograph  can  be  altered 
at  wiU.  Thirdly  :  "What  photographic  plates  and 
papers  should'  be  employed  i  (Ordinary  plates 
of  a  good  make  are  the  best  for  architec- 
tural work,  especially  for  interiors,  although  in 
dark  interiors,  where  very  long  exposures  are 
requisite,  rapid  plates  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Isochromatic  plates  are  useful  where 
the  lighting  of  the  interior  is  yellow.  In  interiors 
where  the  light  from  windows,  ire,  would  be 
likely  to  cause  halation,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
backed  plates. 

THE    DEVELOFMENT    OF    THE    NEGATIVE 

requires  care  on  the  pirt  of  the  operator  :  but 
this  question  cannot  be  discussed  now.  It  may 
be    mentioned,    however,    that     the    archittc'.- 
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photographer  should  do  his  own  development, 
and  not  follow  the  advice  expressed  in  the  well- 
known  advertisement  phrase  of  "  You  press  the 
.button,  we  do  the  rest."  The  chitf  printing 
processes  cm  he  classified  under  four  heads — 
viz.,  (1)  S  Iver  printing-out  processes;  (2) 
platinotype  ;  (3)  carbon  ;  (4)  bromide  ;  and  the 
deoision  as  to  what  processes  should  he  adopted 
depends  upon  circumstances.  A  bilver  printing- 
out  process,  such  as  the  well-known  P.O. P.  of 
various  makes,  produces  excellent  results  ;  but  if 
permanent  photographs  are  required,  then  platino- 
type  or  carbon  processes  should  be  used.  For 
enlargements  bromide  papers  are  most  satis- 
factory. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  the 
processes  of  developing  and  printing  out  photo- 
graphs, illustrated  by  examples  on  the  walls  of 
various  methods,  and  added  : — The  architect 
photographer  being  fully  equipped,  now  sets 
forth  to  take  photographs.  He  makes  a  selection 
of  some  old  buildings,  and  if  he  be  an  earnest 
worker  he  does  not,  as  is  often  thought,  make  a 
tremendous  rush  at  it.  Whilst  long  exposures 
are  being  given,  he  devotes  his  time  to  finding  out 
all  he  can  about  the  building,  and  maybe  he 
measures  details  and  obtains  full  sizes  of  the 
mouldings.  It  seems  to  be  a  stock  argument  for 
the  opposers  of  photograph)'  for  architects  to  refer 
to  the  inverted  image  on  the  focussing  screen, 
.as  if  that  were  the  important  part  in  studying 
the  work.  That  is  only  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
good  photograph,  and  as  to  the  inverted  image, 
one  gets  used  to  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
our  minds  have  been  able  in  infancy  to  correct 
the  impression  of  the  inverted  image  which  is 
produced  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  And  now,  in 
conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  the  various  points 
raised  will  be  fully  discussed  in  an  impartial 
spirit.  The  great  question  before  you  is  the  utility 
of  photography  in  our  study  and  practice.  'Ihe 
value  of  combining  photography  with  measured 
work  should  receive  a  large  share  of  your  atten- 
tion, and  encouragement  is  much  needed  for 
architectural  research,  and  in  giving  it  every 
method  of  delineation  should  be  recognised, 
together  with  a  clear  description  of  the  work  and 
its  history. 

Mr.  -\rxold  p.  Mitchell,  in  proposing  a  rote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor,  said  he  was  hopelessly 
opposed  to  the  lecturer's  vie  ws  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  sketches  and  photographs  in  the  study  of  archi- 
tectural detail.  Sketching  and  measured  draw- 
ing were  the  best  possible  practice  for  the  young 
architectural  student,  who  ought  to  leave  photo- 
graphy to  the  older  man,  who  had  no  leisure  to 
spend  on  a  building.  As  soon  as  a  young 
architect  obtained  a  camera  the  use  of  the  pencil 
was  abandoned.  The  trained  architect  who  did 
employ  photography  had  an  enormous  advantage 
over  the  professional  photographer,  in  that  he 
knew  what  was  worth  taking,  and  the  point  from 
which  to  take  it.  He  exhibited  on  the  screen 
half  a  dozen  slides  taken  with  a  three-quarter 
plate  camera  by  an  amateur,  which  he  thought 
were  superior  to  any  that  had  been  shown  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Geouge  Sc.^mell  feared  that  if  architects 
adopted  Mr.  Taylor's  hint  and  photographed 
freelj'  from  published  works  they  would  soon  find 
themselves  involved  in  copyright  difficulties.  In 
photographing  monuments  and  buildings,  it  was  a 
very  great  advantage  to  introduce  into  the  view 
a  clearly  marked  scale.  Such  a  measure  broadly 
defined  in  English  and  French  dimensions  to  a 
metre  and  a  yard  was  issued  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  at  6d.,  and  would  be  found  very 
useful.  His  own  practice  was  to  invariably  use  a 
whole-plate  camera,  stopping  it  down  with  card- 
board screens  to  the  required  size.  To  the  camera 
a  little  plumb -bob  and  string  could  be  added  for 
3d.,  and  was  most  necessary  for  architectural 
work.  The  camera  should  have  square  bellows  ; 
the. lens,  which  must  be  astigmatic,  should  not  be 
in  the  centre  of  plate,  but  as  high  as  possible,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  foreground,  and  obviate  raising 
the  front.  As  plates  were  hfavy,  he  used  Wel- 
lington Ward's  films,  and  this  prevented  halation 
and  reduced  the  weight  of  kit  to  12ilb.  as  aga'ust 
ISlb.  when  plates  were  carried.  For  developing, 
ortol  was  quite  as  good  as  pyro,  and  did  not  stain 
the  fingers.  The  only  safe  material  for  mounting 
was  starch  paste.  In  exposures  he  would  advise 
the  beginner  to  eiT  on  the  side  of  overdoing  it ; 
but  the  water  meter  was  a  very  good  test  for 
light. 

Mr.  High  St.wnts  remarked  that  Mr.  Arnold 
Mitchell  had  added  a  new  terror  to  lecturers  by 
bringing  a  few  picked  slides  to  take  the  shine  out 


of  the  lantern  illustrations.  For  taking  details 
in  vaults  and  other  inaccessible  places  he  had  a 
swinging  reflector,  which  hooked  on  to  the  front 
of  his  camera,  and  enabled  him  to  get  the  floors 
and  roofs  of  tombs,  and  also  ceilings.  At  the 
University  College,  Liverpool,  Professor  F.  M. 
Simpson  had  the  surface  of  the  wall  in  his  class- 
room which  was  pierced  by  windows,  and  was 
therefore  the  darkest,  prepared,  so  that  the  lan- 
tern faced  this,  and  the  students  could  see  the 
views,  and  yet  had  suflicient  light  to  take  notes  of 
the  lecture.  The  suggestion  might  be  home  in  mind 
in  fitting-up  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  lantern  for  studying  constructional  details. 
For  examining  beams  and  girders  slides  were 
useless,  whereas  models  were  all  important.  The 
comparison  of  two  points,  or  of  a  plan  and  build- 
ing was  difficult  with  the  lantern.  Two  lanterns 
projecting  on  the  same  screen  were  sometimes 
employed,  but  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
were  very  serious  objections,  and  perhaps  the 
best  plan  was  to  rephotograph  both  on  the  same 
slide.  While  a  student  was  watching  his  chance, 
say,  for  forty  minutes,  to  take  a  dark  interior,  he 
should  be  sketching  or  studying  the  work,  so  as 
to  let  the  impressions  soak  into  his  mind. 

Mr.  JoHX  D.  Cr.ice  observed  that  the  lecturer 
had  not  referred  to  what  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  phases  of  architectural  photography. 
A  student  could  examine  a  photograph  or  slide 
slowly  and  at  leisure,  and  thereby  see  far  more 
than  could  be  realised  in  the  building  itself.  He 
remarked  how  the  late  James  Fergusson  showed, 
after  long  study  of  photographs  of  the  Erectheum 
at  Athens,  v.arious  slip  joints  and  other  evidences 
of  change  of  plan  on  the  part  of  the  builders. 
Such  details  might  escape  the  most  observant 
man  while  on  the  spot,  but  were  comprehended 
by  careful  study  of  the  photograph.  Half  the 
success  of  a  good  photograph  depended  on  the 
selection  of  an  appropriate  light  to  suit  the  subject. 

Mr.  E.  W.  WoxxACOTT  advised  the  young 
photographer  to  purchase  the  best  lens  and  other 
tools  that  he  could  afford.  He  wished  Mr.  Taylor 
had  shown  only  half  the  number  of  slides  on  the 
screen.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  selected 
half  a  dozen  quite  equal  to  the  picked  ones  brought 
down  by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell. 

The  Presidext,  in  putting  the  vote  of  th<anks, 
with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Wonnacott  was 
coupled,  and  which  was  heartily  accorded,  urged 
that  photography  should  be  an  assistant  and  not 
a  substitute  for  sketching  and  measured  draw- 
ings. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  all  knew  that 
Mr.  JlitchellwasasketcherjUfT!'  cxeeUeiier,  and  had 
tnken  that  evening  rather  an  extreme  view  as  to 
photography  :  a  medium  course  was  the  safest. 
No  young  architect  should  employ  a  camera  until 
he  was  out  of  his  pupilage.  .\-  measured  draw- 
ing followed  by  a  photograph  would  give  abso- 
lutely the  best  record  that  could  be  made  of  a 
building  or  monument.  The  disadvantage  of 
lantern-slides  for  lecturing  purposes  was  the 
transient  nature  of  the  study.  Mr.  Taylor  had 
not  dwelt  on  the  great  value  of  photographic 
records  in  light  and  air  cases,  and  for  questions 
of  progress  of  work  at  stipulated  dates. 

In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr. 
Taylor  remarked  that  Mr.  Mitchell  was  an 
admirable  draughtsman  ;  but  he  did  not  despise 
the  use  of  photographs  to  illustrate  his  excellent 
lecture  on  architecture.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Wonnacott  that  if  an  architect  took  up  photo- 
graphy, he  should  procure  the  best  tools  and  turn 
out  the  work  thoroughly  well.  For  lantern 
lectures  it  was  only  necessary  to  darken  one-half 
of  a  room,  and  enough  light  would  be  left  to 
enable  the  students  to  make  notes. 


THE   STATUTORY   REGISTRATION   OF 
ARCHITECTS.* 

THE  protection  of  th^  profession  of  archi- 
tecture from  unqualified  practitioners  is  by 
no  means  a  modern  conception.  So  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Vitruvius,  the  celebrated  architect, 
complaint  is  made  of  irresponsible  and  uneducated 
men  practising  the  art.  He  says  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  sixth  book  : 

When,  therefore,  I  see  this  noble  science  in  the  hands 
of  the  unlearned  and  unskilful,  of  men  not  only  ignnrant 
of  architecture,  but  of  everything  relative  to  buildings.  I 
cannot  blame  proprietors,  who,  relying  on  their  own  in- 
telligence, are  their  own  architects. 

And  in  his  tenth  book,  referring  to  the  manner  in 


*  A  paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Mancbes'er 
Society  of  Architects,  by  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  on  Dec. 
10,  1903. 


which  the  City  of  Ephesus  dealt  withincompeteccy, 

he  says  : 

Would  to  God  that  such  a  law  existed  among  the 
Roman  people,  not  only  in  respect  of  their  public,  but 
also  their  private  buildings,  for  then  the  unskilful  could 
not  commit  their  depredations  with  impunity,  and  those 
who  were  the  most  skilful  in  the  intricacies  of  the  art 
would  follow  the  profession. 

I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  your  time  at  any 
great  length  this  ev»  ning,  but  desire  to  point  out 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  main  features  and 
progress  of  the  movement  we  are  now  met  to 
discuss.  In  introducing  my  subject,  I  must 
necessarily  go  over  some  ground  with  which  some 
of  you  may  he  familiar  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  to  whom  the  question  is  new,  I  should  like 
to  define 

WHAT    WE    MEAX    HY    REGISTRATIOX. 

In  the  present  it  means  that  every  man 
practising  architecture  shall  be  enrolled  in  an 
official  register  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
be  responsible  for  his  professional  actions,  and 
that  no  one  be  allowed  to  practise  until  he  is  duly 
enrolled.  In  the  future  it  means  that  no  one  ho 
allowed  to  practise  architecture  until  he  is  duly 
qualified,  and  has  been  found  so  by  undergoing 
a  qualifying  examination.  It  means,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  making  the  Institute  examination 
compulsory  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  this  obvious  benefit  should  not 
have  been  secure!  to  the  profession  long  ago, 
seeing  the  advantage  a  qualifying  examination 
has  been  to  the  learned  professions  of  law  and 
medicine. 

WHY    IS    THE    REl'ORM    NECESSARY? 

There  is  a  vague  notion  among  the  general 
public  that  architecture  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
This  is  all  very  well  as  an  abstract  theory  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  thi  practical  application  of 
architecture,  and  the  actual  individual  who  is  to 
translate  the  theory  into  practice,  the  public 
know  very  little  how  and  by  whom  it  is  done, 
and,  I  think,  care  less.  The  profession,  as  it  is 
styled  by  courtesy  only,  is  not  looked  up  to  and 
respected,  contrary  to  the  learned  professions  just 
mentioned,  and  I  think  if  we  look  at  the  present 
position  and  practice  of  architecture  in  this 
country  we  shall  find  a  reason.  Any  person  with 
or  without  a  fair  general  education,  any  builder, 
builder's  foreman,  clerk  of  works,  clerk  in  a  Local 
Board  office,  auctioneer,  undertaker,  &c.,  with 
the  sole  qualification  of  being  able  to  provide  a 
brass  plate,  is  at  liberty  to  advertise  himself  as  a 
person  qualified  to  give  advice  to  the  public  in  the 
science  and  art  of  architecture.  \Xe  in  London 
suffer  from  huOders,  decorating  firms,  and 
others  who,  going  out  of  their  proper  province, 
boldly  proffrr  their  services  as  architects  to  their 
customers  gratis,  and  the  apparent  saving  of  five 
per  cent,  is  not  to  be  resisted.  Some  firms  even 
go  to  the  length  of  announcing  that  a  competent 
architect  is  kept  upon  the  premises — I  suppose 
like  the  shopwalker.  Can  it  be  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  architects  are  still  unrecognised 
while  such  a  condition  of  things  exists,  for  at 
present  the  public  have  no  guarantee  that  the 
class  who  call  themselves  architects  are  any 
better  qualified  to  plan  and  design  their  build- 
ings than  the  contractors  who  erect  them,  and 
should  they  employ  an  architect  they  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  that  his  knowledge  is 
grea'er  than  that  of  the  builder,  and  the  only 
certainty  about  it  from  their  point  of  view  is 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  professional  charges. 

WHO    IS    TO    CARRY    OUT   THE    REFORM  'i 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  this 
thing  is  to  be  done  the  Institute  has  to  do  it. 
It  is  not  my  intenti  m  to-night  to  say  one  un- 
kind word  against  the  Institute  ;  but  I  would 
like  to  venture  on  a  little  friendly  criticism  and 
point  out  how  far  it  has  gone  in  the  direction 
of  registmtion.  The  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
in  its  session  of  1859-00,  drew  up  a  special  re- 
port on  an  Architectural  Examination,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

The  ultimate  result  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  (* 

estRhH  -.luii-'ul  of  n  Mj/^tfun  of  t^ompu'^ary  rxatnin'ifiitn  cx- 
f<rmltfd  l:j  'lU  nirh  ti'r;3,  wh-^ttf:r  mnn't^.r^  or  nit  of  tftls  Iiiltl- 
tnlf. 

It  also  states  in  the  K'lhiilur  : — 

The  R.I.B.A.  desires  to  obtain  for  <?7  those  entering 

the  profession  a  system  ilic  course  of  education 

thereby  laying  a  fouml  itioa  of  artistic  and  scientific 
knowledge,  upan  which  to  cultivate  any  natural  gifts  and 
depel'.p  any  aptitude  for  invention  or  design  he  may 


On  May  3,  1890,  itpxsjei  the  fol'owing  reso- 
lu'ion  :  — 
That  while  not  oppose!  to  the  priiciple  of   compul- 
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80IV  examinations  as  applied  to  those  abotit  to  piactue 
architecture,  the  Institute  is  of  opinion  that  the  difliciilty 
of  restricting  by  statutory  poaors  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture to  those  who  have  passed  an  examination  is  at 
present  so  insuperable,  that  it  is  undesirable  to  make  an 
immediate  application^or  such  power. 

To  what  does  this  resoluti  5n  amount  but  the 
admission  that  the  principle  is  a  good  one,  and 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  the  only  bar 
to  progress?  Why  do  we  band  ourselves  into 
societies  and  associations  unless  it  he  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  overcoming  difficulties  and 
bringing  about  reforms  for  the  general  good: 
More  than  two  years  ago  the  then  President  of 
the  R.I.B.A.,  in  his  inaugural  address,  urged 
the  Institute  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  as  regards  solicitors,  his 
remarks  being  thus  commented  on  in  the  Brilixji 
Aychitect  :— 

It  this  is  not  Registration  pure  and  simple  we  should 
like  to  know  what  is.  In  tbe  light  of  this  pronounce- 
ment of  the  President  we  really  fail  to  see  tbe  force  of  the 
Institute's  opposition  to  the  Architects'  liegistration  Bill ; 
in  principle  and  essential  particulars  it  is  on  much  the 
same  lines  as  the  President's  proposal. 

Again,  Sir  William  Emerson,  P.P. K.I.B  A.,  is 
reported  to  have  publicly  stated  that :  — 

What  was  wanted  was  that  the  status  of  the  architect 
should  be  more  clearly  deflaed,  and  to  this  end  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  Parliament  were  able  to  pass  some 
measure  by  which  their  town  and  country  should  be  pre- 
vented from  being  disfigured  by  the  work  of  builders 
without  guidance,  or  by  men  who  had  absolutely  no  justi- 
fication for  practising  as  architects. 

The  latest  presidential  announcement  is,  how- 
ever, of  a  passive-resisting  type,  and  states  that 
"  inaction  on  the  part  of  this  Institute  has  been 
deliberate  and  intentional."  This  inactivity  is 
placing  the  Institute  in  a  false  position,  and  is 
causing  a  vast  amount  of  dissatisfaction,  especi- 
ally among  provincial  members,  as  the  want 
of  such  a  measure  of  reform  is  felt  far 
more  keenly  by  them  than  tie  London  men. 
The  necessity  for  a  higher  standard  of  profes- 
sional excellence  and  public  confidence  is  of 
essential  importance  to  provincial  men.  There  is 
a  feeling — a  mistaken  one,  if  you  will— that  local 
architects  are  all  very  well  for  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  town  ;  but  as  soon  as  any  work  of  primary 
importance  is  to  be  executed  architects  from  out- 
side are  invited  to  compete.  Hues  not  this  arise 
partly  from  a  want  of  confidence,  there  being  no 
guarantee  in  employing  a  man  who  is  styled  an 
architect  that  he  really  knows  his  business''  Bat 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  local  man  who, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  the  locality 
and  the  tpecial  requiremtnts  of  hisfellow  towns- 
men, is  more  likely  to  carry  out  the  work  satis- 
factorily than  an  architect  from  a  distance.  Of 
what  use  is  it  for  the  Institute  to  say  that  its 
examination  is  a  panacea  for  the  existing  evils, 
unless  this  examination  is  made  compulsory  r 
Until  men  find  that  by  undergoing  a  course  of 
study  and  passing  an  examination  they  are  placed 
in  a  better  position  in  the  ejes  of  the  public  than 
the  man  who  possesses  no  qualifications  at  all,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  an  appreciable  number  of 
men  will  voluntarily  come  forward  and  avail 
themselves  of  this  means  of  entering  the  pro- 
fession. 

THE    .ATTITUDE    OF    THE    "  MEMOliULLSTS." 

T  can  quite  understand  the  attitude,  although 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion,  of  the  coterie  of 
art  men  who,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the 
Institute  in  1891  and  quoted  by  the  President  in 
his  address,  said  :  — 

That  a  diploma  of  architecture  would  be  a  fallacious 
distinction,  equally  useless  as  a  guide  to  the  public  and 
misleadin;?  as  an  object  for  the  efforts  of  the  student, 
and  that  no  legislation  can  protect  the  public  from  bad 
design. 

The  attitude  of  these  gentlemen  is  at  least 
logical,  because  they  don't  be'ieve  in  any  ex- 
amination at  all.  But  where  an  examination  is 
a  settled  policy  it  is  absolutely  illogic  il  to  bind 
heavy  burdens  on  the  backs  of  its  student  mem- 
bers in  the  way  of  a  difficult  and  pi-olonged  course 
of  study  and  examination,  and  then  to  offer  them 
nothing  in  the  way  of  protection  from  the  man 
who  has  passed  no  examination  at  all.  The  only 
logical  sequence  of  education  and  examination  is 
protection  and  registration,  or  why  have  any 
examination  at  alll'  Did  it  ever  strike  you  what 
an  incalcuble  amount  oE  harm  this  voluiitary 
examination  is  doing  ?  You  kno  w  as  well  as  I 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  candidates  fail 
to  satisfy  the  examiners,  anl  what  becomes  of 
theie?  They  are  not  debirred  from  practising, 
as  they  would  bs  und'-r  a  K  igiitrition  Act  ;  but 
they  are  let  loosj  half-educated,  and  a  menace  to 
the  public  ani  a  discr-dit  to  the  profession  for 
which  they  have  imperfectly  fitted  themselves.  ^ 


THE    ATTITl'DE    Of 


THE    niOEE.SSIOX    TOW.\UDS    THE 
MOVEMENT. 

We  are  informed,  but  upon  what  authority  I 
do  not  know,  that  there  is  a  considerable  body 
of  opinion  strongly  against  the  movement,  and 
that  it  is  outside  the  realm  of  practical  politics. 
This  I  deny.  What  are  the  facts  "r  From  a 
recent  poll  of  the  profession,  i.>\,  of  all  members 
of  any  recognised  Architectural  Society,  more 
than  two-tWrds  replied  in  favour  of  liegistration, 
only  170  replied  as  opposed  to  it,  and  the  balance, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  assume,  were  either  in- 
different or  had  not  sufficiently  thought  out  the 
subject,  and  therefore  did  not  reply.  Your 
worthy  President  has  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Allied  Societies,  and  I 
quote  from  his  address  :  — 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  general  fading  on  the  subject, 
I  have  invited  the  opinion  of  the  various  societies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  out  of  twelve  from 
which  I  have  received  replies,  six  were  in  favour  of  regis- 
tration, one  against,  two  were  divided  in  opinion,  and 
three  had  not  discussed  the  question. 

The  President  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association,  Mr.  J.  Walton  Taylor,  F.U.I. P.. A., 
in  his  opening  address,  says  :  — 

■With  reg.ard  to  Registration,  the  allied  Presidents  were 
in  favour  of  it,  but  thought  the  Institute  was  the  proper 
body  to  take  the  subject  up. 

Sir.  Butler  Wilson,  President  of  the  Leeds  and 
Y'orkshire  Architectural  Society,  said  in  his  open- 
ing address : — 

I  hope  at  the  next  election  of  the  Institute  Council  that 
the  question  whether  candidates  are  in  favour  of  Regis- 
tration or  no,  will  be  rendered  even  more  acute  than  at 
the  last  election  when,  without  organised  effort,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  thirteen  declared  registrationists. 
There  are  still  about  a  score  members  who  are  neutral. 
But  we  must  insist  on  their  declaring  themselves  one  way 
or  the  other,  so  that  we  may  know  which  way  to  vote.  'Sf  ou 
cannot  get  anywhere  by  neutrality.  It  is  not  a  quahty 
which  makes  for  advancement.  To  render  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  allied  societies  effective.  I  shall  propose  an 
association  between  us  which  would  make  Registration 
the  crux  of  the  next  elections. 

Again,  meetings  hare  been  held  in  the  follow- 
ing towns:  Cardiff,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Newcastle, 
Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  at  all  of  which 
resolutions  were  pasted,  with  some  few  dissen- 
tients, in  favour  of  the  proposal.  The  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland  has  decided  in 
its  favour,  and  has  intimated  that  if  the  English 
Institute  will  not  do  it  they  will  do  it  themselves. 

THE    FEELI.XG    OX    THE    COXTINEN'T. 

What  are  our  Continental  brethren  doing  in 
the  matter 'r  (1)  The  Fourth  International  Con- 
gress of  Architects,  held  at  Brussels  in  1807,  by 
a  unanimous  vote  agreed  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

That  the  architectural  societies  should  unite,  and 
conduct  an  energetic  campaign  to  obtiiu  from  their 
Governments  the  institution  of  the  diplomi. 

(2)  The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Archi- 
tects, held  in  Paris  in  1900,  passed  a  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,   to  the  effect :  — 

That  Governments  should  take  steps  to  protect  and 
secure  respect  for  the  title  of  architect  by  reserving  it  foe 
the  future,  and  without  retrospective  action,  for  architects 
provided  with  a  certificate  of  capability,  or  by  forbidding 
its  use  by  others;  and,  further,  should  place  such  ocrtili- 
cate  within  the  reach  of  all  by  the  spreading  of  special 
architectural  education  and  training. 

(3)  The  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  California 
have  passed  such  a  law,  and  other  of  the  American 
States  are  seriously  considering  the  question,  'rhe 
province  of  Quebec  has  adopted  a  similar  policy. 
(4)  Germany  and  Hungary  oblige  all  public 
architectural  officials  (State  or  municipal)  to  have 
a  Government  diploma.  In  France  the  method 
of  appointing  Government  officials  approaches 
that  of  making  a  diploma  necessary.  In  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Russia  our  profession  is  a  closed  one. 
Surely  then  the  matter  is  ripe  for  us  and  the 
season  opportune,  and  it  is  within  the  realm  of 
practical  politics.  The  longer  the  matter  is  left 
the  more  growing  is  the  evil  and  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  accomplish. 

THE    .lDV.iXT.\C;ES    OF    RECIISTIUTIOX. 

To  put  the  roa'.ter  shortly,  the  advantages 
ari^ing  from  registration  are  these  : — ■ 


may,  by  consulting  the  official  register,  ascertain 
what  men  are  qualified. 


Closing  the  doors  to  incompetent  men. 

Raising  tbe  standard  of  the  profession. 

Obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  State 
recognition. 

It  is  not  proposed  for  one  moment  to  say  all 
who  desire  to  build  should  employ  an  architect, 
hut  what  we  do  propo-se  is  that  henceforth,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  no  person  shall  be  nititled 
to  call  himself  an  architect  whose  name  is  njt 
enrolled  as  qualified  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  any  person  wishing  to  employ  nn  architect 


SOME    ALLEGED    OHJECTIONS. 

I    will   not  deal  with  the  objections.     And  I 
think   I    may   first    venture    to  deal  with  those 
raised  by  the  worthy  President  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
(which  I  have  no   doubt  you  have  all  read),  as 
this  is  the  first  time  that  an  opening  address  has 
dealt  at    all    exhaustively  with    the    subject  of 
registration.     We  are  told   by  him  that  "Pro- 
tection is  in  the  air,"  and,  without  wishing  to 
introduce  any  poUtical  element  into  our  discussion 
to-night,  I  agree  with  him ;  but  for  us  it  is  archi- 
tectural protection.     He  says  "  Protection  is  in 
the  air,  I  know,  and  I  am  not  rash  enough  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  it."     I  have,  however, 
whether  rashly  or  otherwise,  a  strong  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  say  that  we  have  suffered  suffi- 
ciently long  from  free  trade  in  .architecture,  and 
it  is  time  we  tried  a  little  protection  in  the  way 
of    education    and    registration.     We    are    told 
"  that  an  artist  is  born,  not  made,  no  questions 
and  answers   admit   him  into  the  fold."     Now, 
gentlemen,   I  ask  what  fold ':     What  is  a  fold  ? 
It  is  a  place  of  safety  inclo.sed  witliin  a  high  wall 
where  protection  is    offered   against  the  wolves 
that  raven.     Where   is   this  fold  offered  to^  the 
architectural  sheep  who  seek  to  come  within  it 
for  shelter  and  protection  against  the  architectural 
wolves  'r     I    say    it    does     not    yet   exist ;    and 
if,  as   some    say,  it   does   exist,    it   only    partly 
surrounds    the "  fold    in   the   way   of    an   Insti- 
tute examination,  which  is  not  compulsor)-,  and 
is  therefore  useless  for  the  purpose.   What  we  aim 
at  by  oar  registration  is  to  make  the  wall  complete, 
and  then  it  will   become   an    architectural  fold. 
Again,  referring  to  the  expression,  "  an  artist  is 
bo°rn,  not  made,"   I  want  to  know  who  was  the 
author   of   this   catch   sentence 'r     I   say  it    is   a 
fallacy.     Horace,  I  think,   says,  "  Tuiia  nascitiir, 
iion  fit"— a. -poet  is  born,  not  made;  but  a  poet 
is  avery  different  man  to  an  architect.     I  won't 
refute  the   fallacy   myself,  but   quote  to  you  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Architects.     He  says  : 

Nor  is  there  any  real  force  in  the  stock  objection  that 
architecture  is  an  art,  that  an  architect  must  be  an  artist, 
and  an  artist  cannot  be  made  by  examination.  .  •  •  B"t 
there  is  much  in  the  way  of  putting  a  thing,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  to  take  the  highest  type  of  architect  as  a  sub- 
ject for  the  examination  theory,  and  afiirm  that  the  saying 
that  an  artist  is  born,  not  made.  ; .  o"',7  lia'r  n  /;■«■//.  Ihat 
one  cannot  be  made  an  artist  who  is  not  born  an  artist  is 
true-  but  it  is  equally  true  that  one  who  is  born  a 
potential  artist  must  also  be  made  an  effective  artist.  -1.. 
artist  must  br  boll,  Jv«  nnj  mwl  ■,  and  an  exammation— 
which  is  but  a  short  form  of  expression  for  the  education 
which  the  examinations  are  instituted  to  test  .  .  .  and 
even  compulsory  examination,  is  the  only  sure  ro-ad  to 
make  a  heaven-gifted  artist  able  to  make  use  of  his  gifts. 

In  the  President  of  the  Institute's  address  we 
are  treated  to  a  little  parable  of  the  two  under- 
o-raduates  who  were   trying   to  induce  a  tortoise 
to  put  his  head  out  of  his  shell  by  holding  out  some 
tempting  bait  without  result,  and  an  Oxford  Don, 
after  watching  them  for  some  time,  qmetly  said, 
"Don't  you   think,    gentlemen,    you  had  better 
try  the  other  end  'i  "     Now  I  am  going  to  inter- 
pret this  parable  to  you— but  not  in  the  way  the 
President  did.     The  allusion  to  the  tortoise  very 
ap'ly    typifies   the   Royal    Institute    of    British 
Architects   in    its  attitude    towards  registration. 
The    Don    is     the    President,   and    we    are,    in 
order     to     draw      us      off     the     scent,     asked 
to      leave      the      educational      end,      that     we 
have    been     pegging     away    at    so     long,    and 
invited  to  "try  the  other  end":  but  we   must 
decline  the  invitation— firstly,  because  we  are  sure 
we  have  got  hold  of  the  right  end  to  start  with, 
and  by  a  little  more  perseverance  we  shall  get  the 
Institute  to  move,  and,  secondly,  the  only  other 
end  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  examination 
altogether  as  a  logical  sequence  to  parting  with 
reo-istration.     No,  gentlemen,  this  matter  is  not 
to"  be   lightly   brushed    aside    by   such   specious 
ar'i-uments  and  fallacies  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
expose.     Objection  has  also  been  urged  against 
the  movement  that  it  will  create  a  monopoly,  and 
thus  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of  modern  legis- 
lation ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  monopoly  created 
where  it  is  made  possible  for  anyone  who  proves 
himself  qualified   to  share  the   rights.     -Another 
objection  is  that  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  outset 
to 'register  some  of  the  very  men  who  have  caused 
all  the  mischief.     This  is  very  true,  and   unless 
this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  Parliament  will 
not  listen  to  you.     That  you  must  respect  vested 
interests  is  an  axiom  of  Parliamentary  practice, 
and  where  a  man  can  show  that  he  has  practised 
architecture.   Parliament  will  say  you  must  not 
deprive   him   of   his   righ's,   and   the    obstinate 
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attempt  to  exclude  this  piinciple  from  the  Medical 
Act  was  the  chief  cause  of  delaying  its  passage 
through  I'arliaraent  for  thirty  years.  Another 
-conscientious  objector  is  the  art  architect,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
from  his  point  of  view:  but  I  think  he  looks 
at  the  question  from  his  point  of  view  only. 
He  would  be  quite  in  favour  of  regittration  if  all 
incompetent  and  inartistic  persons  could  at  once 
be  debarred  from  practising  :  but  if  the  inartistic 
and  incompetent  are  still  to  be  tolerated,  and  even 
recognised,  until  time  has  worked  the  necessary 
change,  he  prefers  matters  to  remain  as  they  are, 
and  tu  leave  the  public  to  discriminate  between 
the  good  and  the  bad.  But  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture is  a  composite  one,  and  includes  not  only 
the  artistic,  but  the  constructive,  hygienic,  and 
scientific,  and  therein  lies  its  difference  from  the 
sister  arts,  and  the  need  of  special  training  in 
addition  to  the  artistic  spirit.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  purely  art  architect  that  you  are  lowering 
the  dignity  of  architecture  by  making  it  a  pro- 
fession, and  that  it  requires  none  of  your  registra- 
tion. I  maintain  that  at  the  present  time  archi- 
tecture is  trailed  in  the  dust  at  the  heels  of  many 
men  utterly  unworthy  of  the  title  of  architect ; 
but  by  a  scheme  of  educition  and  registration  wc 
shall  raise  it  above  its  present  unsatisfactory 
surroundings  to  such  a  height  as  will  at  least 
bring  it  to  the  level  of  the  learned  professions : 
and  after  this  has  been  attained,  then  develop 
and  foster  the  artistio  side  as  much  as  you  will — 
and  the  more  the  better.  That  you  cannot  ex- 
amine a  man  as  to  his  artistic  attainments  is 
partly  true.  But  a  painter  is  no  less  a  painter 
because  he  )>as  been  instructed  in  the  science  of 
perspective,  or  in  the  proper  manipulation  of  his 
colours  and  their  chemical  composition.  Or  a 
sculptor  is  none  the  worse  for  a  complete  course 
of  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  claim  that  architects  can  be 
manufactured  from  study  and  examination  ;  but 
what  we  do  claim  is  that  there  is  a  constructional, 
hygienic,  snd  scientific  side  to  this  question, 
which  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the 
artistic,  but  which,  unlike  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  affects  the  comfort,  health,  and 
well-being  of  the  community,  and,  this  being  the 
case,  the  men  who  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility should  prove  themselves  competent. 
When  we  dislike  a  picture  or  a  piece  of  sculpture 
it  is  easily  put  out  of  our  sight.  But  it  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter  with  our  buildings  if,  when 
erected,  even  with  or  without  artistic  merit,  they 
are  found  unfit  by  reason  of  the  wrongful  dis- 
position of  the  rooms  or  fireplaces,  or  are  unsound 
by  reason  of  faulty  construction,  bad  ventilation, 
or  sanitary  defects.  Architectural  taste  is  always 
a  changing  quantity,  so  that  it  is  not  pretended 
that  it  is  desirable  to  examine  on  the  strictly 
artistic  side  of  architecture,  even  if  you  could  find 
examiners  who  would  be  agreed  on  any  one  point ; 
but  the  scientific,  practical,  and  constructional 
side  is  one  to  which  examintion  may  be  applied, 
as  also  in  the  principles  upon  which  archi- 
tecture is  based,  and  its  rise,  progress,  and 
development.  I  will  not  to-night  go  into  the 
details  of  the  Registration  Bill ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  follows  on  the  lines  of  the  Medical  Act. 
Difficulties  to  be  got  over  there  undoubtedly  are  ; 
but  as  the  medical  profession  overcame  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  them  with  regard  to  the 
chemists  and  apothecaries,  so  also  shall  we  the 
difficulties  with  regard  to  surveyors,  engineers, 
kc.  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  raise  difficulties,  but 
to  overcome  them  as  they  arise.  The  first  effect 
of  a  Registration  Act  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to 
any  further  increase  in  the  number  of  incom- 
petent practitioners,  and  thenceforth  they  would 
become  a  diminishing  quantity.  I  appeal  to- 
night to  the  young  men  to  assist  in  this  matter. 
It  is  for  them  we  are  fighting  this  battle  ;  to  us 
who  are  getting  on  in  life  the  question  will  soon 
have  no  interest  ;  but  we  have  an  abiding 
interest  in  our  art,  and  are  still  willing  to  assist 
you  in  carrying  through  a  great  reform  which 
will  be  to  your  benefit  and  that  of  all  good  archi- 
tecture in  this  country. 


SURVEYORS'   INSTITUTION. 

f  THE    PKESERVATION  OF  TI5IBEK. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution,  held  on  Monday, 
a  paper  on  "The  Preservation  of  Timber" 
w,as  read  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  F.R.G.S. 
The  president  (Mr.  A.  Buck)  occupied  the  chair. 
The  anther  claimed  a  special  importance  for  his 


subject  in  view  of  the  great  and  increasing 
demand  for  all  classes  of  timber,  for  which  no 
substitute  had  yet  been  found,  and  of  which  the 
consumption  in  this  country  alone  had  more  more 
than  doubled  during  the  last  half-century.  In 
Europe  there  were  only  five  countries  which  ex- 
ported timber,  and  the  amount  exported  by  them 
all  was  nearly  2J  millions  of  tons  short  of  the 
([uantity  required  by  Europe  alone.  The  immense 
destruction  of  forests,  for  legitimate  purposes,  by 
waste  and  by  fire,  had  brought  us  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  timber  famine  which 
might  prove  disastrous  to  our  commercial  and 
industrial  life.  Hence  the  necessity  of  making 
the  beat  use  of  what  timber  we  have.  If  it  were 
possible  to  render  timber  less  subject  to  decay 
and  more  durable,  and  even  more  fit  for  in- 
dustrial use,  by  means  of  some  method  of  pre- 
servation, no  effort  should  be  spared  to  secure 
this  reiult ;  and  if  timber,  now  useless  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  could  be  saved  from  decay, 
much  would  be  gained.  The  object  of  all  pro- 
cess's for  preserving  timber  was  to  prevent  or 
check  decay.  The  causes  of  decay  were,  briefly, 
fungi,  bacteria,  insects,  and  worms.  The 
parasitic  fungi  often  rendered  trees  useless,  and 
they  also  acted  as  agents  of  decay  after 
the  tree  had  been  felled.  The  most  important 
was  the  Meriifnis  hiclinjmans  which  produces 
dry  rot.  The  spores,  germinating  on  damp  wood, 
particularly  where  ammonia  fumes  were  present, 
under  the  influence  of  moist  air  spread  in  spawn- 
like threads  throughout  the  wood,  forming 
greyish-white  cords  and  flat  cake-like  masses  of 
felt  on  its  surface,  and  on  the  surfaces  of  damp 
soil  and  brickwork,  and  thus  spread  to  adjacent 
timbers.  Imperfectly  seasoned  timber  was  m"st 
susceptible  to  dry  rot,  and  the  fungus  could  be 
spread  to  sound  wood  even  by  the  saws  and 
clothes  of  workmen ;  but  timber  kept  dry  was 
safe,  as  exposure  to  really  dry  air  was  fatal  to  the 
fungus.  Previous  creosoting  of  the  ends  of 
beams  inserted  in  walls  was  a  protection. 
Bacteria  were  also  inimical  to  timber,  and  recent 
investigations  had  proved  that  probably  no  change 
took  place  in  the  chemical  nature  of  wood  with- 
out the  active  working  of  some  living  organism. 
Among  the  chief  aids  to  the  growth  of  bacteria 
and  fungi  were  heat  and  moisture,  without  which 
they  could  not  grow.  Excess  of  cold,  of  heat,  or 
of  moisture  (as  in  the  case  of  timber  preserved 
indefinitely  by  entire  submersion)  had  a  pre- 
servative effect.  Decay  caused  by  insects  and 
worms  was  due  chiefly  to  larvie  of  moths,  tti'iittfts 
(or  white  ants),  or  ship  worms  or  ttrrdos.  The 
"death  watch"  beetle  was  also  responsible  for 
holes  in  oak  timbering  and  in  furniture.  The 
general  methods  of  preservation  were  by  season- 
ing, natural  or  artificial,  charring  or  scorch- 
ing, impregnation.  Seasoning  rendered  wood, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  practically  indestructible. 
Egyptian  wood  now  existed  which  was  3,000 
years  old,  and  other  instances  had  been  found  in 
cave  dwellings  or  buried  deep  in  earth  which  must 
be  much  older.  (This  wood,  as  Professor  Boulger 
remarked  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  had  not 
only  been  thoroughly  dried,  but  had  been  kept 
perfectly  dry  ever  since,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  continuously  under  water).  If  it  were 
possible  so  to  season  timber  as  to  reduce  it  to  a 
skeleton  of  lignin,  there  would  be  little  need  of 
other  treatment,  but  the  process  was  a  long  one. 
The  process  might  be  accelerated  by  immersion, 
by  which  many  undesirable  constituents  were 
soaked  out,  and  the  subsequent  drying,  if  con- 
ducted under  correct  conditions,  produced  the 
best  and  most  lasting  results,  but  these  were  not 
always  uniformly  satisfactory,  and  timber  dried 
by  any  process  calculated  to  hasten  its  completion 
was  not  always  free  from  defects.  The  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  found  that 
properly  kiln-dried  timber  was  soon  ready  and 
perfectly  seasoned.  There  were  two  methods, 
hot-air  and  steam,  of  accelerated  seasoning.  It 
had  been  held  that  steaming  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  timber,  while  too  rapid  hot-air  drying  was 
apt  to  produce  "  case-hardening,"  and  at  least 
one  high  authority  affirmed  that  until  the 
the  objection  to  steaming  at  high  temperature  was 
overcome,  it  was  at  best  a  makeshift,  and  could 
never  replace  open  -  air  seasoning,  possibly 
followed  by  kiln-drying.  Processes  for  accelerated 
seasoning  were,  among  others,  the  Cluiyterii 
Shapliiiiil  system,  consisting  of  placing  the  timber 
in  a  drying-chamber  at  normil  temperature, 
gradually  raising  the  heat,  and  encouraging  the 
"sweating"  by  live  steam,  and  allowing 
gradual  cooling.  The  Erifh  was  a  moist-air 
process,   in   which   warm    and    very    moist    air 


was  constantly  circulating  around  the  timber. 
The  JlKi/iijiisti/  was  a  system  by  which  the 
general  principle  of  charring  was  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  wood.  The  Piimuifi 
was  a  drying-kiln  system,  which  the  author 
believed  had  been  in  successful  operation.  The 
"  Sturtevant "  was  again  a  kiln  system,  with  a 
combination  of  steam-heater  and  centrifugal  fans. 
The  Vi(per/ieatiii  Steam  process  was  a  method 
of  steam  drying  at  a  very  high  temperature,  for 
which  much  was  claimed.  Chinriiir/  was  an  old 
principle  applied  to  the  piles  of  Venice  and,  years 
ago,  to  the  timbers  used  in  our  navy.  At  present 
it  was  used  for  piling  and  fencing,  and  sometimes 
for  railway  sleepers ;  but  unless  the  timber  had 
been  first  well  seasoned  the  process  would  only 
hasten  its  decay,  and  at  best  was  only  temporary 
in  its  action.  The  subject  of  impregnation  or 
the  antiseptic  treatment  of  timber  was  an 
important  one,  the  theory  being  that  by  it  the 
timber  was  rendered  immune  from  the  attacks  of 
destructive  agents,  and  in  some  cases  its  physical 
properties  were  improved,  and  it  was  rendered 
less  inflammable,  if  not  quite  fire-resisting. 
There  were,  it  had  been  said,  four  points  to  be 
kept  in  view.  The  preparation  employed  must 
be  poisonous  to  bacteria  and  other  destroyers,  it 
must  be  easily  applied  and  permanent,  it  must 
penetrate  the  wood  throughout,  and  it  must  be 
cheap.  Without  saying  how  far  the  different 
processes  in  vogue  fulfilled  these  conditions,  the 
author  proceeded  to  name  the  principal  ones. 
The  first,  in  order  of  date,  was  Kiiiiiiisuig,  by 
means  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  bichloride  of 
mercury,  invented  in  1705  and  patented  in  1832. 
It  had  been  very  popular  and  successful  except  in 
water,  especially  sea-water.  Sidplmte  of  Copper 
had  been  much  used,  and  was  still  employed  to  a 
limited  exent  in  France  for  telegraph  poles  and 
sleepers.  BiiriHitising  by  chloride  of  zLuc  was 
patented  in  1838,  and  while  the  chemical  used 
was  a  powerful  antiseptic,  it  had  the  disadvantage 
of  being  extremely  soluble  in  water.  Crcosot'uKj, 
so  called,  by  saturation  with  heavy  oils  of  tar 
was  now  used  in  many  ways,  and  was  cheap, 
lasting,  and  useful  in  rendering  the  wood  damp- 
proof.  Besides  these  methods,  there  were  many 
others  which  had  recently  come  into  use,  among 
them  being  CttrOolincttin  Airtiarius^  for  which  it 
was  claimed  that  "  it  penetrates  the  wood,  drives 
out  the  moisture,  makes  it  impervious  to  lamp, 
and  protects  from  rotting,  decay,  or  the  action  of 
gases  and  acids."  Suru/^/inn  was  a  stain  and  pre- 
servative applied  either  cold  or  hot,  as  a  preventive 
against  ants  and  sea  worms.  JudiTitc  was  said  to 
prevent  dry  rot,  damp,  and  fungus,  and  the  ravages 
of  ants  and  insects.  Atlns  Wood  Preserver  con- 
sisted of  immersion  in,  or  painting  with,  a  solution 
which  was  said  to  prevent  destruction  by  insects, 
harden  the  fibre,  and  strengthen  and  season  the 
wood.  Slup-rot  was  said  to  be  especially  service- 
able in  Tropical  climates  as  being  proof  against 
insects.  Of  true  impregnation  processes,  as 
distinct  from  surface  or  painting  methods,  the 
author  mentioned  several,  the  first  being  the 
HasstlmaK  or  Xi/!osote  process,  which  consisted  in 
boiling  the  wood  in  a  solution  of  the  suljjhates  of 
copper  and  iron,  with  alumina  and  kanis,  by  which 
process  the  sap  was  dissolved  and  carried  off, 
fungi  were  destroyed,  and  the  iron  formed  a 
chemical  combination  with  the  cellulose  in  woody 
fibre  which  was  insoluble  in  water.  (A  subse- 
quent speaker  averred  that  such  a  chemical  com- 
bination of  iron  and  cellulose  was  absolutely  im- 
possible.) The  Ek'efrii-  Srasoti'titg  process  consisted 
of  the  use  of  solutions  of  zinc,  magnesium,  and 
ammonium  sulphate  "forced  into  the  wood  by 
electricity."  Alter  complete  saturation  the 
timber  was  thoroughly  dried,  and  it  was  said  that 
green  wood,  so  treated,  was  improved  ev.n  more 
than  seasoned  wood.  The  Xon-Inflammable  pro- 
cess aimed,  as  its  name  showed,  at  fire,jioofing 
timber  by  impregnation  with  various  ■  hemicals. 
The  I'lirrll  system  of  wood  preservation  was  the 
outcome  of  experiment  by  its  invent'ir,  whose 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  timber  im- 
pregnated with  sugar,  or  used  in  contact  with 
sugar  manufacturing,  was  never  affected  by  dry 
rot.  It  consiated  simply  of  boiling  in  a  thin 
saccharine  solution,  and  subsequent  drying  at  a 
fairly  high  temperature.  The  result  was  to 
increase  its  strength,  durability,  elasticity,  and 
cohesiveness,  and  to  improve  its  appearance.  It 
produced  no  cracking  or  splitting,  and  even 
reduced  cracks  in  seasoned  timber.  It  les-ened 
the  porosity  and  tendency  to  warp,  split,  or 
expand,  and  liability  to  dry  rot.  One  of  the 
chief  claims  for  the  process  was  th-t  low-class 
woods,  such  as  poplar,  could  be  so  improved  as  to 
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fit  Ibem  for  many  purposes  for  which  high-class 
woods  were  now  used,  and  if  this  were  the  case  it 
would  indeed  prove  valuable  to  growers  and  users 
of  timber  in  this  country. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  in  which  part  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dickson,  who,  having  to  manage  land  in  a 
hunting  country,  would  be  glad,  he  said,  to 
know  of  any  process  by  which  the  life  of  posts 
and  rails  (ihe  posts  more  especially)  could  be  pro- 
longed ;  Mr.  Hiirston,  who  fully  reoogLised  the 
importance  of  the  subject  as  bearing  in  many 
ways  on  buildii'g  and  fencing  ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ingram,  wto  ^aid  that  in  his  couuty  of  Sussex 
landowners  and  agents  would  be  glad,  iu  the 
present  impoverished  state  of  agriculture,  to  be 
able  to  use  limber  for  many  classes  of  buildings, 
where,  under  the  present  ridiculous  by-laws  of 
the  local  bodies,  it  was  forbiddtn  ;  Mr.  U.  J. 
Elwes,  who  wished  that  it  weie  possible  to  have 
some  definite  statistics  of  costs  and  results  of  the 
various  proces!es  ;  Jlr.  A.  L.  Howard,  who, 
speaking  as  a  prac  ical  timber  merchant,  said  he 
thought  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  decay  in 
building  timber  was  not  so  much  imperfect 
seasoning,  but  the  usiog  of  well-dried  timber  in 
damp  and  unventilated  situations ;  Professor  J. 
E.  S.  Boulger,  who,  after  explaining  the  scientific 
aspect  of  the  process  of  seasoning,  expressed  an 
opinion  that,  so  f'ir  as  he  was  able  to  judge  by 
practical  tests,  the  "  Powellising  "  process  was  a 
very  promising  one ;  Mr.  Gabbett  and  the  Presi- 
dent, who  briefly  commented  on  the  great  value 
■ot  a  paper  inviting  discussion  on  such  a  topic. 


'■COTTAGES   XEAK   A   TOWX."* 


THE  suggestions  made  in  the  little  book  under 
this  title,  by  Mr.  Barry  Parker  and  Raymond 
TJnwin,  on  the  laying-out  and  planning  of  cot- 
tages on  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  where 
garden  space  must  be  limited,  are  well  worthy 
the  perutal  of  land  owners  and  the  profession. 
The  authors'   scheme   is   ingenious,   though  the 
same  idea  has  been   advocated   in   other  forms. 
Two  diagrams  are  shown  :  one  shows  the  usual 
plan  of  building  the   cottages   on   an   estate  in 
straight   rows   of  semi-detacbed   hou  es  towards 
the  high  road.s  bounding  the  land  on  the  south 
and  east,  while  behind  are  a  number  of  parallel 
rows  of  cottages,  with  their  small  yards  and  out- 
buildings, and  bounded  by  a  railway  embankment 
on  the  north  and  west  sides.     The  plan  is  typical 
-of  many  new   estates,    with   their  dreary  backs 
towards  every   interirediate  roid.     The  authors 
ask,  •'  Must  this  be  accepted  as  inevitable,  thenr 
Is  it  a  necessity  which  dictates  that  cottages  should 
have    no    better  prospect    ia    front    than    that 
afforded  by  thn  row  of  houses  across  the  s'.reet,  or 
at  the  back,  than  that  presented  by  their  own 
and  their  neighbours'  back  yards  ':   Is  it  necessary 
that  half  the  houses  should  face  up  the  hill,  and 
that  those  at  the  corners  of  streets,  or  otherwise 
more  advantageontly  placed,   should  have   their 
prospect  in  must  cises  bounded  by  the  railwaj' 
embankment ':    Above  all,    is   it  necessary  that 
half  the  houses  should  face  north,  and  have  their 
best  rooms  sunless  i'"     The  authors  show  by  a 
second  diagram  that  it  need  not  be  so :  that  there 
ia  no  reason  why  half  the  cottages  should  face 
north  and   have   sunless   living-rooms.     In  this 
diagram  the  cottages  are   built   not   in   straight 
rows,  but  alternately  advanced  and  recessed  from 
each   road    (in   plan    like   the   billet   ornament). 
Not  cne  of  the  houses  has  a  north  aspect,  nearly 
all  face  south,   and  the  few  which  do  not,  face 
east  or  west.     The  arrangement  gives  to  every 
house   three    sides    open    to    air    space,   two  of 
which    are    sunny    sidts.      Thus    along    every 
roadway  there  ia  a  semi-detached  block  of  cottages 
followed    by    two    gardens,    and    then   another 
semi-detached  block,  and  so  on,  these  alternate 
along  the  road  behind ;  each  pair  of  cottages  being 
approached  by  a  footpath  between  the  two  gardens 
which  front    them.     A  larger   scale    block-plan 
shows   this  arrangement   of    double  cottages  and 
double  garden   between,  and   the   plans   of  each 
pair  show  that  the  living-rooms  have  windows  on 
the  three  open  sides,  and  so  obtain  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  available   suuhhine  ;  the  sculleries  are 
also  on  the  sunny  side,  and  the  waste-pipes  from 
sink  and  baths  are  open  to  the  sun.     Two  bed- 
rooms in  each  house  have  sunny  aspects.     In  this 
way,  on  an  area  rf  30  acres,  every  room  is  open 
t>  sunshine,  not  one  faces  exclusively  north,  and 
very  few  face  east  or  west.     "  The  whole  have  a 
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southtrn  frontage,  with  their  living-rooms, 
sculleries,  and  two  bedrooms  facing  south,  and 
their  front  doors  opening  into  their  living-rtoms 
also  on  the  south  side."  The  plans  given  are 
certainly  compjictjwi  I  h  projecting  square  bays  nest 
entrances,  forming  porches  externally  with  seats 
inside,  and  a  large  fireplace  with  seats  on  each  side 
of  living-room  ranae.  By  small  open  yards  under 
the  main  roof,  outbuildings  are  dispensed  with, 
and  the  squalor  o£  the  typical  back  U  avoided. 
IHher  sdvantages  are  secured  by  the  plan 
illustrated.  This  mode  of  arranging  the  houses 
in  and  out  does  not  entail  any  more  space 
than  if  they  were  built  in  a  continuous 
row,  and  they  occupy  less  space  than  the  semi- 
detached blocks.  Draughty  gaps  between  the 
houses  are  avoided.  By  this  plan  all  the  land 
available  for  each  house  is  concentrated  in  a 
square  compact  garden.  Each  pair  of  gardens  is 
thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  blocks,  the 
front  or  footpath  side  being  a'one  open — in  fact, 
each  pair  of  gardens  is  bounded  at  the  sides  by 
adjacent  cottiges  on  the  front  row,  and  behind 
by  the  entire  frontage  of  the  pair  of  cottages 
forming  the  back  row.  The  gardens  thus 
only  require  to  be  fenced  off  from  the  road  ;  the 
space  inclosed  thus  becomes  on  three  sides  a 
walled  garden.  The  extern il  elevations  would 
present  a  broken  line  of  bouses  advancing  and 
recedirg  alternately  ;  it  would  present  a  change  of 
light  and  shade  of  building  and  garden ;  each 
recess  or  garden  would  have  a  fresh  interest  for 
the  passer-by.  Artistically  the  treatment  is  an 
immense  improvement  on  the  long,  monotonous 
rows  of  houses  built  on  one  line  of  frontage. 
A  charm  of  varied  light  and  shade  and  gabled 
arrangement  would  be  the  result  of  this  mode  of 
arrangement. 


BREAKWATER  COXSTRUCTIOX. 


THE  Buffalo   Breakwater,  New  Yoik,  appears 
to  be  a  massive  stucture  of  its  kind,  accord- 
ing  to    an    elaborate    description    given   in  the 
November  issue  of  iheProcfe'Untfs  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.     The  design  of  the 
work   is   a   radical  departure  from  the  previous 
monolithic      structure.       Mnjcr     Symons,      the 
engineer,   has   adopted    "a    shell    construction, 
consisting  of   inner,   outer,   and   cross  walls,  the 
internal  space  being  filled  with  rubble,  ani  the 
whole  covered  with  a  heavy  parapet  deck  of  con- 
crete.    The  walls  were  founded  on  large  concrete 
blocks  with  their  bases  laid  2ft.  below  mean  lake 
level."     The    whole   width   of    base  of   highest 
part  of  section  is  21ft.,  the  front  is  battered  to  a 
slope  of  4  to  1 ,  and  the  weathered  top  is  1 9ft.  wide, 
the  height   above   mean   lake   level   being  about 
12£t.     On  the  harbour  side  there  is  a  projecting 
part  with   sloped   deck  about  r2ft.  wide  and  4tt. 
high  above   the   lake  level.     The   first   concrete 
block  of  the  breakwater  was  laid  in  August,  1899. 
American  Portland  cement  was  used,  the  brands 
being  the  Wayland  and  the  Lehigh.    "  The  block 
concrete  contained  1  part  of  cement,  2  parts  of 
sand  (of  which  one  part  was  stone  crushed  sand), 
2  parts  gravel  (1  part  granolithic),  and  two  parts 
of  broken  stone.     The  exposed  faces  of  the  lake 
and  harbour  blocks  for  a  thickness  of  Sin.  to  6in. 
were  made   of   granolithic   concrete."     The  con- 
crete was  deposited  in  the  moulds  in  6in.  layers, 
each   being  tamped    before  the   successive  block 
was  put  on.     On  the  face  blocks  a  4in.  piece  was 
left  upon   face  side,  while   the   regular   concrete 
was     being    dumped,     bevelled,     and    panially 
tamped.     It   was   then    drawn  out  and  the  face 
filled  with  granolithic  concrete.     The  whole  mass 
was    then    thnroughly    tamped    together.      The 
moulds  were  of  2ia.   pine,   planed  and  matched, 
and  the  fraaes   of   Gin.    and   Sin.   timbers  held 
together  by  iron  tie-rods.     Various  sections  and 
photo,  illustrations  of  the   new  and   old   break- 
waters are  given  in  the  paper,  showing  the  pro- 
gress and  completed  state  of  the  concrete  super- 
structure,  which  are  of  interest.     The  paper  is 
by    Mr.    Emile    Low,    M.Am.Soc.C.E.,    to    be 
presented  on  the  16th  of  the  present  month. 


matter  of  the  drainage  of  London,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  this  was  in  the  hands  of  both  the  County 
Council  and  the  borough  councils,  and  that  the 
two  sets  of  drains  and  sewers  were  independent. 
If  the  County  Council  sewers  were  unable  to  carry 
away  the  drainage,  the    local   sewers   would  be 
overcharged,    but     the    local    sewers    might  be 
overcharged  and  inadequate,  leaving  the  County 
Council's    sewors     with     little    in     them.     The 
floodings  in  basements,  of  which  so  much  com- 
plaint   had    recently    been    made,  were    due  in 
the     first     place     to     the     exceptional    rainfall 
of  the  present  year,  and    in  the   second  case  to 
the  rapid  c  jvering  of  undeveloped  building  land, 
and  the  consequently  increasing  strain  upon  the 
sewers  in  the   event  of  exceptional  or  rapid  rain- 
fall.    In  the  case  of  the  first  cause,   it  was  im- 
possible to  provide    against  an  unusual  rainfall 
such  as  only  happened  once  in  a  century  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the   second  class  of   floodings,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  County  Council  by  increasing 
the  n\imber  of   intercepting  and   outfall  sewers, 
were  doing  the  best  to  cope  with  the  evil,   but 
that  the  Council's  work  would  be  of  no  avail  if 
the  local  authorities  did  not  take  care  that  their 
sewers,   in  turn,    were   capable   of   dealing  with 
stcrm  waters.     He  thought,   moreover,  it  should 
in  the  future  be   insisted   that   all   basements  in 
low-lying  districts   should  be  made  water-tight, 
and  that  no  drainage   should  be  permitted  from 
them.     Mr.  Fitzmaurice's  address  was  followed 
by  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Kenwood,  Medical  officer 
of  Health  for  Stoke  Newington,  who,  accepting  the 
assurances  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  that  all  was  being 
done  thit  the  County  Council  could  do,  and  that 
it  was  being  done  as  rapidly  as  possible,  said  he 
would  not  blame  the  County  Council,  as  he  had 
originally    intended,    but    he    thought   a   heavy 
responsibility   rested   on    them  for  past   delays. 
This  question  of  the  prevention  of  the  flooding  of 
basements  had  been  left  for  other  projects  which 
were  of   much  less  importance,  but  which  were 
more  showy  projects   from   the   advertising  point 
of  view.     In  the  highest  interests  of  the  public 
health   this   subject  should   have   been  taken  in 
hand  in  preference,  say,  to  the  housing  question, 
and  it   would   have   been  much   less  costly. _   A 
discussion  followed  in  which  several  Metropolitan 
medical  otHcers  of  health  took  part,  several  of  the 
speakers   insisting   on    the   need   for  forbidding 
basements  altogether  in  houses  built  on  low-lying 
parts. 


FLOODING   OF   LONDON  BASEMENTS. 

SIR  Bh,XJAMIN  BAKER  presided,  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  o\  er  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 


Institute  held  at  Parkes  Museum,  and  at  which 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  "  The  Floodings  of 
Basements  in  London  by  Sewage."  The  debate 
was  opened  by  Mr.  iMaurice  Fitz  nauriee,  C.M.G., 
the  engineer  to  the  London  County  Council,  who 
said  that  the  question  really  involved  the  whole 


TOWN     SUBWAYS.* 
By  R.  M.  Pakkixsos. 

[with  illustkatioxs  :  see  pp.  794,811.] 
rpHERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  prevention  of  the 
J.      constant  opening  up  of  the  roadway  in  our 
busy  streets  is  becoming   one   of   the  most  press- 
ing questions   of    the    day.      No  sooner   has   a 
road  been  widened  and  repaved  at  great  expense 
to  the  community   than   it  is   often  immediately 
broken  up  again  for  the  laying  of  a  new  water  or 
gas  main,  or  the  repair  of   an  old  one,  or  perhips 
for  the  ff  aking  of  a  single  house  connection.  The 
relief  given  to  the  traflic  by  the  widening  is  often 
more  than   nullified   by   this  for   a  considerable 
time,  and  the  effect  on  "the  finished  surface  of  the 
roadway  is  felt  for  months.     Three  courses  may 
be  taken  in  dealing   with   an   evil : — It  may  be 
remedied,    mitigated,    or   left   alone.     There  are 
cases  where   the   cure  or   abatement   of   the  evil 
would    be     worse     than    the     evil     itself,    and 
as  the  existing  heavy  rat'ng    of    town  property 
is    an   element   in    the    case    it    may    often   be 
advisable   to    adopt    the    last    course,  especially 
where  the  ground  is  of  a  treacherous  nature,  and 
where  large  quantities  of  water  may  be  encoun- 
tered,  and   where    adjacent    buildings   may   be 
injured     by     the     necessary     excavations.      It, 
is,    however,    impossible    to     generalise :     each 
case  can  he  treated   on   its   own  merits,  and  in 
the  way  the  special  circumstances  applying  to  it 
render  "it  best.      Owing  to  the  increased  an'd  in- 
creasing value  of  property  in  cities,  our  buildings 
have  been  doubled  in  height,  while  the  stree's 
have,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  remained  of  but 
one  story.      Below  the  surface,  however,  really 
making  a  second  story  are  generally  to  be  found  a 
multitude  of  water,  g"as,  hydraulic  mains,  sewers, 
rain-water    drains,     telegraph,    telephone,    and 
electric  lighting   wires,  tramway  rails,    and  the 
like  running  in  all  directions,  and  often  in  un- 
known positions.     Bell  and  electric  lighting  wires 

•  I'rize  Essay  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Breaking  Up  of 
the  Streets  durin?  the  Laving  of  Water  and  other  Pipes 
and  Conduita,  for  the  Worshipful  Company  ot  Paviors. 
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as  well  as  gas  and  wafer  pipes  are  in  a  house 
placed  where  they  can  be  got  at — not  under  oak 
block  floors  laid  on  concrete,  and  at  first  sight  it 
^ould  appear  that  the  same  thing  should  be  done 
in  the  stiee*.  The  problem  as  to  how  to  do  it  is 
a  difficult  one,  and  no  plan  can  be  recommended 
as  applicable  in  a'l  instances.  The  cases  that 
commonly  occur  may  be  grouped  under  three 
heads  : — (1)  New,  or  comparatively  new  streets 
with  macadamised  roadways  and  paved  foothways. 

(2)  Paved    streets  in  which  tramways  are  laid. 

(3)  Very  old  streets  where  the  cellers  often 
extend  up  to  and  even  beyond  the  kerb  stone. 
Other  cases  there  are  where  railways,  large  mains 
and  sewers  are  to  be  found,  but  these  must  be 
dealt  with  on  special  lines,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  every  possible  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  may  occur.  Having  preparfd  the 
parliamentary  plans  for  a  number  of  the  London 
subways,  and  having  had  considerable  e-'cperience 
in  laying  water  and  gas  mains  and  sewers,  and 
having,  moreover,  superintended  the  construction 
of  heavy  works  in  London,  both  as  contractor's 
agent  and  as  resident  engineer,  the  writer  feels 
that  his  ideas  on  this  matter  should  be  of  some 
value.  He  proposes  first  to  take  the  comparatively 
simple  case  of  a  new  ttreet,  where,  owing  to  the 
configuration  of  the  ground,  the  sewer  can  be 
laid  at  an  almost  constant  depth  below  the  surface, 
in  order  to  be  low  enough  to  drain  the  cellars 
which  are  assumed  not  to  project  under  the  foot- 
way, and  then  to  consider  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions that  must  be  made  in  the  plan  should  the 
sewer  be  at  a  considerable  depth.  Or  should  it  be 
necessary  to  avoid  the  footway  and  place  the  sub- 
way in  the  roadway,  either  near  the  surface  or  deep 
down  or  under  a  tramway,  he  then  intends  to  take 
an  imaginaryold  street,  and  to  deal  with  it  atvarious 
points,  starting  with  an  ideal  section  and  modify- 
ing this  to  meet  certain  difficulties  at  variouspoints. 
H'jwever  simple  or  however  complicated  the 
system  may  be,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
treating  any  case  is  the  preparing  of  an  accurate 
plan  to  a  scale  of  perhaps  8ft.  to  an  inch,  to  show 
the  positions  and  levels  of  all  the  mains  and 
connections  and  the  houses  and  cellars  abutting 
on  the  road,  as  in  Fig.  8.  The  first  difficulty 
that  occurs  is  a  legal  one.  It  appears  to  be  the 
law  that  in  certain,  if  not  al',  cases  half  the 
street  belongs  to  the  frontager,  and  that  the 
public  have  only  a  "  right  of  user  "  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  where  a  cellar 
projects  under  the  roadway,  the  ground  below 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
cellar.  To  settle  this  question  and  to  authorise 
thn  construction  of  subways  everywhere,  a  general 
Act  of  Parliament  is  required,  and  some  strong 
clauses  should  be  inserted  as  to  compensation, 
giving  the  arbitrator  power  to  take  into 
consideration  the  probable  improvement  in 
property  in  assessing  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  a  cellar  or  part  of  it  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Light  Railways  Act  of  189G.  This 
should  be  fair,  and  the  community  should  be 
protected  against  exorbitant  claims  and  endlets 
litigation.  To  thij  end  the  compensation  should 
be  fixed  by  an  official  arbitrator,  not  by  a  too- 
generously-minded  jury.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
touching  the  cellars  ;  but  there  are  cases  where 
this  is  impossible,  as  in  Hath  and  many  streets  in 
London.  The  writer  once  came  across  a  cellar 
in  the  City  which  projected  not  only  right  under 
the  street,  but  even  under  a  house  of  different 
ownership  opposite.  There  should  be  a  provision 
in  the  Act  for  providing  new  cellar  accommoda- 
tion, perhaps  at  a  lower  level,  to  meet  such  a  case 
as  this  :  otherwise  the  amount  of  compensation, 
really  fairly  due,  might  be  enormous.  It  would 
perhaps  be  hardly  possible  of  fair  to  make  the  gas 
and  water  companies,  or  the  frontagers  them- 
selves, pay  for  any  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
provement ;  but  a  charge  should  be  made,  calcu- 
lated on  the  estimated  saving  in  the  repairs  in  the 
case  of  the  coo'panies,  while  the  frontagers 
ought  to  pay  for  access  to  the  subway,  the 
tramway  in  which  C(juld  be  utilised  for  the 
removal  of  the  ashes  and  other  purposes. 
However  constructed,  the  following  requirements 
must  be  satisfied  in  every  subway  :  —  (l)  Sufficient 
room  must  be  left  round  the  mains  to  enable  the 
pipe-jointers  to  work.  This  should  be  4in.  for 
spigot  and  socket  iron  pipes,  and  2in.  for  Hanged 
and  stoneware  pipes.  (2)  Suffi  ;ient  room  (lOin.) 
must  be  left  between  the  mains  to  enable  the  pipe- 
jointers  to  crawl  to  the  other  side,  and  sufficient 
head  room  (3ft.)  must  be  there  given  them  to 
work  in.  (3)  Sufficient  room  (21in.  by  Cft.)  must 
be  left  to  enable  men  to  walk  upright  along  the 
subway,  although  in  certain  cases  this  rule  may 


be  modified.  (4)  Accommodation  for  bringing  in 
the  largest  pipes  used  must  be  given  in  the  form 
of  a  tramway,  which  ought  to  run  down  to  a 
canal  or  railway.  In  London  every  system  should, 
if  possible,  start  from  the  river,  where  the  ma- 
terial excavated  can  best  be  got  rid  of,  and  where 
ballast  and  cement  can  be  obtained  most  cheaply. 
(o)  Provision  must  he  made  for  getting  rid  of 
surface  water,  especially  where  the  soil  is  water- 
bearing. (6)  Sufficient  room  must  be  provided, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate  it,  for 
all  existing  and  possible  additional  mains. 
Besides  the  ordinary  sewers  and  large  mains, 
there  are  often  low-level  sewers,  service  mains, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  things  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  what  may  be 
found  in  a  ttreet :  Sewers  for  surface  water,  sewage 
(high  and  low  level)  and  their  connections  to  the 
houses,  gullies,  and  ventilators ;  water  mains, 
large  and  small,  and  their  connections  to  the 
houses,  hydrants,  and  flushing  tanks  ;  gas  mains, 
large  and  small,  and  their  connections  to  the 
houses  and  street  lamps ;  hydraulic  mains  and 
their  connections;  electric  lighting  find  power- 
feeders  to  telegraph  and  telephonic  wires  and 
their  connections  to  the  houses,  tramways,  &c. ; 
pneumatic  tubes  and  air  tubes  in  connection  with 
Shone's  ejectors;  railways  and  deep  subwajs; 
cellars,  lavatories,  and  street  crossings  ;  tramways 
and  their  bonding  wires.  Eight  schemes  for 
dealing  with  the  matter  are  submitted.  These  are 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  drawings,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  first  describe. 

GEXERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF    THE  VARIOUS    PROPOSALS 
AND    DRAWINGS. 

Eight  schemes  are  given.  Except  in  Figs.  4 
and  7,  where  the  logs  can  be  removed,  sufficient 
room  is  everywhere  given  for  taking  in  the  largest 
pipe  that  can  be  used  on  a  tram-line,  as  in  re- 
quirement No.  4.  Except  in  Figs.  3  and  4, 
sufficient  head  room  (Cft.)  and  width  (1ft.  9in., 
except  at  the  joints,  as  in  Fig.  6)  is  given  for  a 
man  to  walk  upright,  to  comply  with  requirement 
No.  3.  A  space  of  lOin.  is  given  between  the 
pipes  for  a  man  to  crawl  through  to  work  on  the 
other  side,  and  as  much  room  as  pos&ible  is 
allowed  for  him  there.  Fig.  12  leaves  something 
to  be  desired  in  this  respect ;  but,  under  the  con- 
ditions, this  is  unavoidable.  In  certain  places  the 
water  pipes  must  be  covered  either  with  fine  sand, 
felt,  or  other  compcs'tion  to  keep  out  the  frcst ; 
but  the  temperature  in  a  subway  is  rarely  low 
enough  for  this  to  be  necessary.  In  Fig.  3  the 
water  mains  are  covered  with  sand,  and  in  Fig. 
4  wiih  silicate  cotton.  The  water  from  the 
hydraulic  mains  is  generally  wasted,  and  so  can- 
not be  mixed  with  glycerine;  so  these  pipes  require 
the  same  protection,  if  any,  as  the  water  pipes. 
Figs.  1  and  2  are  cross  and  part  longitudinal 
sections  respectively,  of  a  subway  under  the  pave- 
ment where  the  sewer  is  at  a  reasonable  depth, 
and  relate  to  scheme  No.  1.  Figs.  3  and  4, 
scheme  No.  2,  constitute  a  cross  section  of  a  street 
where  the  sewer  is  not  dealt  with.  Figs.  5  .and  6 
are  sections  of  a  subway  under  the  roadway,  the 
one,  scheme  No.  3,  being  near  the  surface,  and 
the  other,  scheme  No.  4,  deep  down  or  in  water- 
bearing strata.  Fig.  7,  scheme  No.  5,  deals  with 
a  tramway.  Fig.  8  is  a  plan  of  an  imaginary 
old  street ;  and  Figs.  9,  11,  and  12,  schemes  6,  7, 
and  8,  are  cross-sections  of  this  at  various  places. 
Fig.  10  being  a  part  longitudinal  section  of  Fig.  9. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  the  stability  of  the  side 
walls  independent  of  any  support  they  may  get 
from  the  earth  behind  them,  as  the  ground  may 
at  any  time  be  excavated  for  cellars  ;  otherwise 
an  arched  roof  might  be  substituted  for  the 
girders  in  Figs.  9  and  10,  where  sufficient  depth 
could  be  obtained.  More  pipes  are  shown  than 
are  ordinarily  met  with  ;  but  thty  are  so  shown 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  subway. 

SCHEME    NO.    1     (l-IOS.     1     AND    2).  DEEP    SUllWAV 

UNDER    THE    FOOTWAY    EMHUACING    THE    SEWER.S. 

Fig.  1,  cross  section  ;  Fig.  2,  part  longitudinal 
section.  Width,  (Jft.  ;  height,  7ft.  6in.  ;  walking 
spac,  1ft.  9in.  by  6ft.  3in.  ;  internal  diamettrof 
largest  possible  pipe,  18in.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  street  has  a  fair  gradient,  so  that  the  sewer 
can  be  at  a  nearly  constant  depth  between  the 
surface,  and  that  this  must  be  able  to  drain 
cellars  71't.  below  the  kerb.  The  sets-back  in  the 
side  walls  are  to  provide  for  carrying  the 
centres  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  wires  and 
pipes  afterwards.  The  small  pipes  are  carried  on 
straps  let  into  the  walls,  the  large  water  m-iin  on 
concrete  supports  12ft.  apart,  and  the  large  gas- 


main  on  rolled  joiats  supported  by  brickwork. 
Small  angle  irons  are  ri'-eted  to  the  rolled  joists 
to  take  the  thrust  of  the  wedges  which  tighten  up 
the  packing  blocks  provided  to  hold  the  pipes 
secure.  A  width  of  16in.  is  given  between  the 
pipes  and  the  wall  to  enable  the  pipe  jointer  to 
work.  The  4in.  pipes  on  the  one  side  and  the 
supports  to  the  ISin.  pipts  on  the  other 
render  a  larger  gauge  than  IGin.  for  the  tramline 
impossible,  or  24in.  would  have  been  better. 
Nine- inch  gkzed  pipes  are  put  at  intervals  in  the 
right-hand  wall  for  the  house  connections  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  As  these  must,  for  the 
reasons  given  below,  be  above  the  top  of  the 
sewer,  and  a  rise  of  at  least  Gin.  must  be  given  in 
the  width  of  the  street,  the  cellar  floor  on  the 
right-hand  side  cannot  be  much  more  than  5ft. 
below  the  kerb.  It  is  evident  from  the  figure 
that,  so  long  as  plenty  of  pipes  are  built  into  the 
wall,  the  making  of  the  connections  on  the  left  is 
a  simple  matter.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  make 
them  on  the  right  without  disturbing  the  surface. 
A  4in.  steel  tube  for  the  soil-pipe  and  a  3in.  tube 
for  the  electric  mains  and  the  gas  and  water  pipes 
can  be  driven  across  the  road  in  practically  the 
same  way  as  a  boring  is  made  for  purposes  of 
water  supply,  a  special  plant  with  short  tubes  and 
boring  tools  being  provided,  together  with  a 
powerful  hydraulic  jack.  The  stop  to  the  9in. 
pipe  would  first  be  broken,  and  then  a  6ft.  tube 
and  boring  tool  inserted,  the  left  wall  bsing  used 
as  a  base  to  work  from,  while  the  traffic  on 
the  tramway  would  he  stopped  for  the  time. 
Access  should  be  provided  liy  iron  locked  doors 
placed  over  the  tramway  near  the  supports  to  the- 
large  pipes,  which  could  be  utilised  as  steps.  At 
intervals  spaces  13ft.  long  and  27in.  wide  should 
he  left  in  the  roof,  to  admit  of  the  introduction  or 
removal  of  the  pipes,  iron  girders  being  used 
instead  of  the  concrete  arch  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  flags  being  laid  on  these  in  the  same  way  as 
they  rest  on  the  side  walls  in  Fig.  4.  The  tram- 
way could  be  utilised  for  certain  purposes  if  there 
were  openings  to  the  cellars,  and  would  be  very 
useful  in  such  a  street  as  Pateinoster-row,  which 
is  always  blocked  by  waggons.  If  the  traffic  was- 
likely  to  be  heavy,  the  working  would  have  to  be 
done  by  the  authority,  and  by  electric  traction- 
inwards  and  outwards,  goods  being  dealt  with  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  and  turnouts  provided 
into  the  cellars,  the  4in.  water  mains  being  raised 
or  lowered  for  this  purpose.  The  tramway  should 
lead  to  some  distributing  centre  within  a  reason- 
able distance,  where  the  congestion  in  the  streets 
is  less,  and,  if  possible,  also  to.  a  railway  depot. 
Properly  worked,  a  narrow-gauge  tramway  such 
as  this  would  relieve  the  streets  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  often  render  their  widening  un- 
necessary. The  only  cost  would  be  the  provision 
for  traction  for  the  tramway  itself,  and  the  space 
it  occupies  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  pur- 
poses the  subway  is  intended  to  be  constructed  for. 

SCHEME    NO.     2     (figs.     3    AND    4). SHALLOW    Sl'B- 

WAVS    CNDER    THE  FOOTWAYS  NOT  DEALING  WITH 
THE    SEWEltS. 

Fig.  3,  cross-section  of  main  subway  ;  Fig.  4, 
cross-section  of  secondary  subway.  Main  sub- 
way 6ft.  wide,  4ft.  9in.  high  ;  secondary  subway 
2ft.  6in.  wide,  2ft.  Tin.  high  ;  walking  space  of 
main  subway  1ft.  9in.  wide,  4ft.  3in.  high  ;  in- 
ternal diameter  of  largest  possible  pipe  15in. 
The  arrangements  here  explain  themselves.  The 
roof  is  composed  of  3in.  York  flags  rt  sting  on 
concrete  arches  3ft.  apart.  Two  of  these  arches 
would  have  to  be  omitted  at  intervals,  and  replaced 
by  removable  steel  joists  to  enable  the  12ft.  pipts 
to  be  lowered.  In  addition  iron  inspecting  open- 
ings should  be  put  to  provide  access.  The  York 
flags  in  Fig.  4  should  be  easily  removable,  holes 
being  let  through  them  for  inserting  the  T-pieces 
for  hl'ting  them  off.  When  raised  the  flags  should 
he  stood  on  edge  to  save  space,  and  act  as  a  fence 
on  the  pathway  side,  and  tliey  should  be  secured 
by  rods  fixed  in  the  lifting  holes. 


SCHEME     NO. 


3      (fig.      5).  — SUIIWAY 
NEAR     SriiFACE. 


IX    ROADWAY 


Width  7tt.  ;  height  8ft  ;  walking  space  21in. 
wide,  6ft.  2in.  high  ;  internal  diameter  of  largest 
possible  pipe  24in.  There  is  room  here  for  an 
ISin.  gauge  tramway  over  the  sewer.  Surface 
water  drainage  is  provided  for.  The  h  .use  drain- 
age, &c.,  are,  as  before,  driven  with  well  tubes. 
The  electric  mains  are  carried  on  ledges  in  the 
channels  on  either  side,  iron  pins  being  placed  at 
3ft.  intervals  to  keep  them  from  falling  on  to  the 
ledge  below.  The  small  pipes  are  hung  up  from 
,ibove,  and  the  straps,  being  keyed  up  to  a  true 
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liue,  do  not  require  any  adjusting.  The  smaller 
watt-r  pipes  are  laid  in  sand,  but  the  large  water 
main  would  have  to  he  covered  with  a  non- 
conducting substance  if  any  danger  from  frost 
were  to  be  apprehended. 

SCHEME  XO.  4   (fig.  6). SVKWAY  IXDF.It  HDAIIWAY, 

IlEEP  DOWX  Oil  IN  W.iTER-BEAKIXG    STRATA. 

Diameter  in  clear  7ft.  ;  walking  space  2ft. 
-n'ide,  6ft.  6in.  high  ;  internal  diameter  of  largest 
possible  pipe  21in.  This  construction  is  copied 
from  the  system  in  use  on  the  Central  London 
and  other  similar  railways.  The  large  pipes  are 
hung  uf  from  the  flanges  by  straps  and  adjustable 
bolts,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  supported  by  straps 
resting  on  these  as  cantilevers.  The  wires  are 
carried  on  tiles  set  in  concrete,  with  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  segments  is  covered  :  some  can 
also  be  placed  in  the  channels  above  the  sewers. 
There  are  two  sewers,  the  second  being  provided 
to  enable  the  tram-line  to  be  laid  near  the  bottom. 
They  could  be  connected  by  reducing  the  head- 
way given  for  a  short  distance.  In  this  case  the 
track  carrying  the  pipes  would  have  to  be  Eet 
lower.  In  the  middle  plate,  each  side,  holes  are 
left  for  the  house  connections.  These  are  nearer 
the  top  or  bottom,  of  the  plate,  according  to  the 
way  they  are  placed,  to  enable  the  tube  to  be 
driven  in  various  directions.  These  holes  are 
covered  by  plates,  which  can  be  removed  when  it 
is  desired  to  make  a  connection.  They  can  then 
be  replaced  by  plates  with  stuffing-boxes  in  water- 
bearing strata,  and  the  work  done  under  pressure, 
power  for  the  operation  being  obtained  from  the 
hydraulic  or  electric  mains  in  the  sub  say  and  a 
special  air  tube.  Where  water  is  present,  it  is 
better  to  drive  one  large  tube,  in  which  the  4in. 
and  3in.  tubes  can  afterwards  be  placed. 

SCHEME    XO.    5    (rlG.    7).— SUBWAYS    IXDEK    A 
DOVKLE-LIXE    TK.iMWAY. 

Total  width,  12ft  4in.  ;  height,  6ft.  Sin.  : 
■walking  space.  Sin.  wide  by  6it.  high  ;  internal 
diameter  of  largest  possible  pipe,  3Gin.  Here 
there  is  room  enough  for  a  24in.  tramwaj-,  but 
o6in.  pipes  would  have  to  be  lowered  into  their 
position  from  the  top,  the  largest  pipe  that  could 
be  brought  in  on  the  tramway  being  27in.  in 
diameter.  The  sewer  is  placed  right  under  the 
subway,  which  drains  into  it  by  gulleys  placed  at 
intervals.  Should  the  sewer  or  house  drain 
require  attention  they  must  be  reached  by  means 
of  headings  driven  in  the  ordinary  way  usual 
in  tunnelling.  The  centre  rails  of  the  surface 
tramway  are  carried  on  concrete  arches,  10ft.  (Jin. 
span,  2ft.  rise,  l.sin.  deep  by  12in.  wide,  sup- 
ported by  piers  ISin.  long  by  12in.  wide,  and  so 
12ft.  centre  to  centre.  The  special  feature 
in  this  scheme  is  the  way  the  flooring  is 
dealt  with.  The  wood  blocks  are  laid  in 
iron  troughs,  composed  of  Jin.  buckle  plates, 
stiffened  by  Sin.  by  Sin.  by  iin.  L.Is.,  2ft. 
apart.  The  bottom  is  levelled  over  with  lime 
concrete,  and  the  blocks  are  then  placed  at  the 
right  level  on  sand.  These  troughs,  which  are 
in  6ft.  sections,  can  be  taken  out  bodily  when 
any  repairs  to  the  tramway  are  necessary.  They 
rest  through  the  medium  of  felt  and  wood  packing 
on  the  lower  flanges  of  the  rails,  which  mu^t  be 
7in.  deep,  and  to  these  they  are  firmly  fixed  by 
bolts  and  lock  nuts  to  hold  them  firmly  down. 
Outside  the  rails  the  blocks  are  secured  in  angle 
iron  frames  held  down  by  bolts.  These  movable 
troughs  are  chiefly  wanted  at  the  rail  joints, 
where  access  to  the  bonding  wires  is  sometimes 
necessary.  A\'hen  the  saving  in  headway  and 
consequential  excavation  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  useful  in  any 
case  on  the  ground  of  economy.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  section  that  the  rails  can  be  packed 
from  below  should  they  get  slack  ;  but  in  the 
way  they  are  shown  to  be  laid  this  would  hardly 
be  necessary. 

SCHEMES   6,  7,  AXD  8  (lIG.S.  8    To    12).  — SLIIWAY  IX 
AX  OLD  STREET. 

Fig.  S  general  plan,  scale,  8ft.  to  an  inch  ; 
I'ig.D  cross  section,  No.  6  scheme;  Fig.  10  part 
longitudinal  section.  No.  6  scheme  ;  Fig.  1 1  part 
cross  section,  No.  7  scheme;  Fig.  12  part  cross 
section.  No.  8  scheme.  No.  6  scheme  19ft.  wide, 
13ft.  high:  No.  7  scheme  9ft.  6in.  wide,  12fc. 
high  ;  No.  8  scheme  31ft.  Gin.  wide,  Sft.  lOin. 
high.  Internal  diameter  of  largest  possible  pipe 
27in. ;  width  for  tramway,  9ft.  6in.  :  height  for 
tramway,  8ft.  loin. ;  width  of  platform  (Fig.  12), 
Htt. ;  headway  over  platform  (Fig.  12),' 7ft.  Sin. 

These  schemes  must  be  considered  together. 
They  are  leally  only  parts  of  one.    The  black 


lines  in  Fig.  8  show  the  existing  state  of  things 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  the  red  lines  the 
proposals.  Between  houses  1  and  S  the  problem 
is  comparatively  simple,  but  between  8  and  9  a 
cross  street  is  passed,  and  under  this  is  a  railway 
which  absolutely  fixes  the  level  of  the  subway, 
and  in  addition  there  are  the  usual  cross  drains 
and  pipes.  The  best  standard  form  of  construc- 
tion where  there  are  no  special  difficulties  is 
illustrated  in  Figs.  9  and  10.  The  subway  is 
made  large  enough  to  take  a  double  line  of 
tramwa}',  on  which  cars  of  the  size  employed 
on  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  could  be 
run.  Sufficient  space  is  allowed  at  the  tide  for  a 
man  to  stand  against  the  wall  while  a  car  is 
passing,  and  the  lines  are  laid  a  greater  distance 
apart  than  is  required  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
an  ordinary  tramway.  It  will  be  gathered  from 
Fig.  8  that  in  order  to  properly  deal  with  all  the 
existing  pipes  it  would  be  necessary  to  excavate 
right  across  the  street  to  a  depth  of,  perhaps,  6ft. 
or  8ft.,  and  to  fill  in  again  if  such  a  subway  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5  was  adopted  as  the  type.  The 
material  filled  in  would  take  some  time  to  settle, 
and  might  occasion  settlements  of  the  adjacent 
buildings ;  so  it  seems  better  to  put  the  side  wails 
near  the  kerbstones,  and  leave  the  whole  of  the 
underside  of  the  street  open.  The  headway  re - 
quired  for  a  tramcar  is  not  very  much  greater 
than  is  required  in  any  case,  and  thus  it  seems 
better  to  spend,  perhaps,  25  per  cent,  more  money 
to  have  a  profit-earning  concern  to  pay 
for  part  of  the  expense,  and,  further,  by 
its  means  to  possibly  save  a  future  widening 
of  the  street.  The  type  of  tramway  to  be 
adopted  would  depend  on  circumstances.  Here 
provision  at  the  station  is  only  made  for  cars  in 
pairs,  the  platform  being  about  30ft.  in  length. 
As  before,  openings  might  be  made  in  the  cellars 
for  dealing  with  goods  traffic  at  certain  times  in 
the  day  cr  night.  For  very  narrow  streets  the 
up  and  down  tram  lines  might  be  separated,  one 
being  taken  by  one  route,  and  the  other  by 
.another,  the  section  adopted  being  as  in  Fig.  11. 
The  gauge  should  be  from  jin.  to  Jin.  less  than 
the  standard  4ft.  Sjin.,  if  ordinary  grooved 
tramway  rails  are  used,  so  that  railway  waggons 
can  be  introduced.  Ti'ith  the  centre  27in.  main 
the  sides  of  these  must  cot  be  more  than  2ft. 
high — (.'".,  than  6ft.  above  the  rail  level.  By 
referring  to  Fig.  8  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
cellars  come  beyond  the  curve,  and  require 
special  treatment.  In  the  case  of  No.  4,  a  small 
prtion  must  be  acquired,  and  in  that  of 
No.  20  a  large  portion,  so  much,  in  fact,  as 
perhaps  to  cripple  the  owner's  business  unless 
a  second  cellar  at  a  lower  level  could  be 
provided  in  substitution  on  the  order  of  the 
official  arbitrator.  Cellars  6  and  7  can  be  avoided 
by  curving  the  line,  the  cellar  wall  at  7  being 
incorporated  with  the  subway  wall.  At  13  the 
cellar  wall  would  have  to  be  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt,  but  no  compensation  should  be  due  for 
this.  As  the  new  w!ill  would  be  only  14in.  thick, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  longitudinal 
girder  to  support  the  cross  girders.  The  railway 
arch  in  the  cross  street  would  have  to  be  removed, 
and  a  girder  construction  adopted.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  line  is  similar  to  the  Jletropolitan  Kail- 
way,  on  which  the  minimum  structure  line  is  only 
iJft.  above  the  rails.  If  the  street  level  was  a 
foot  lower  than  is  shown,  the  tramway  could  just 
be  got  through  by  raising  the  street  level  a  few 
inches,  giving  only  Sin.  clearance  above  the  trams, 
and  using  a  special  construction  in  carrying  the 
tramway  over  the  railway.  If  the  street  was 
narrower  than  shown,  a  single-line  tramway 
would  have  to  be  put  in,  as  in  Fig.  11.  The 
cross  girders  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10  are 
steel  joists  cambeied  to  the  curve  of  the 
street.  They  are  placed  Sft.  apart,  centre  to 
centre,  and  are  made  strong  enough  to  take 
a  pair  of  steam  rollers  moving  side  by  side  with 
a  total  load  of  20  tons  on  their  driving  wheels. 
In  Fig.  11  the  smaller  joists  are  placed  nearer 
together,  as  the  same  depth  of  concrete  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  jack  arches.  The  house  drains 
would  have  to  be  laid  in  iron  siphons  in  chases  in 
the  invert  to  pats  under  the  electric  wire  channels 
and  the  21in.  main,  and  they  might  be  flushed  by 
means  of  valves  on  the  house  side  and  connec- 
tions with  the  water  main.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  well  to  run  a  secondarj'  sewer  at  the  side  under 
the  left  rail,  and  pump  to  the  main  sewer  by 
Shr-ne's  ejectors  at  intervals.  The  water  main  is 
carried  by  concrete  supports,  1ft.  wide,  12ft. 
apart ;  the  sewer  by  concrete  supports  on  the 
culvert,  6in.  wide,  2ft.  or  2ft.  Gin.  apart  at  the 
collar,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pipes  used. 


The  gas  main  is  suspended  from  the  cross  girders  by 
adjustable  straps.  In  Fig.  11  the  same  construc- 
tion is  given,  but  6iu.  less  headway  is  re- 
quired. In  Fig.  12  a  farther  economy  in  head- 
room is  gained  by  the  use  of  trough  flooring. 
The  pipes  and  wires  here  remain  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  but  the  large  pipes  have  to  be  placed 
under  the  platform,  the  sewer  going  under  the 
other  half  of  the  platform,  which  is  not  here 
shown.  It  so  happens  that  it  can  be  put  at  the 
right  level  for  doing  this,  or  a  siphon  would  have 
been  necessary.  The  sewer  takes  the  place  of  the 
27in.  main  under  the  right  side  of  the  platform, 
and  room  is  left  for  another  pipe  beside  it.  The 
pipes  rest  on  Sin.  by  Sin.  (101b.)  rolled  joists,  and 
the  flooring  between  is  composed  of  lein.  iron 
plates.  Access  can  be  gained  by  removing  part 
of  the  platform,  which  should  be  fixed  with  this 
end  in  view.  A  man  can  get  through  the  lOin. 
space  on  either  side  of  the  21in.  water  main  to 
make  the  joints.  He  cm  do  the  same  between 
the  gas-main  and  the  girder,  but  at  the  abutments 
of  the  bridge  only.  He  would  have  to  crawl 
along  the  narrow  space  allowed  to  get  to  a  joint 
at  the  centre  of  the  span.  The  3ft.  culvert  must 
leave  its  central  position  at  the  point  R  ;■  to 
join  the  drain  at  S,  must  cross  under  the 
tramway  in  a  channel  6ft.  wide  and  18in. 
high  to  allow  for  the  crossing  of  a  future 
main  occupying  a  position  under  this  line  of 
tramway,  similar  to  that  of  the  21in.  water  main 
under  the  other.  The  loin,  sewer  is  to  be  laid 
from  R  under  the  platform  to  the  manhole  at  V, 
and  then  to  its  old  position  at  X.  The  27in. 
gas-main  must  drop  at  L  to  below  the  platform, 
and  rise  again  to  its  old  level  at  V.  The  21in. 
water  main  has  slightly  to  rise  to  get  under  the 
platform,  and  has  also  to  leave  its  central  position 
under  the  line  for  this  purpose.  Access  to  the 
subway  for  both  pipes  and  passengers  is  given 
from  the  street  crossing  at  R  by  means  of  steps, 
in  two  flights,  open  to  the  light.  Beyond  the 
platform  is  placed  the  underground  lavatory, 
which  it  is  assumed  is  displaced  from  its  original 
site  by  the  works.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  scale 
of  Sft.  to  an  inch  is  by  no  means  too  large  for 
showing  every  detail.  In  actual  work  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  show  the  new  work  on 
tracing  paper,  only  inserting  the  leading  features 
to  localise  it. 

{To  be  conctitiled.) 


ROOFS   FOR   INDr.STRL\L   PLANTS. 

THE  subject  of  fire-resisting  roofs  for  machine 
shops  and  foundries  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  American  Factory  JIutual  Fire  Insurame 
Companies.  It  has  long  been  known  by  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  causes  of  fire  in 
industrial  plants  that  the  roof  was  the  most 
dangerous  feature  of  a  manufacturing  building 
as  a  rule.  .-V  striking  example  of  this  was 
furnished  by  the  destruction  of  the  plant  of  the 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.  The  main  build- 
ing belonging  to  this  company  was  a  brick  struc- 
ture with  steel  roof  trusses  supported  at  the  ends 
by  steel  columns.  The  floors  were  of  2in.  plank 
nailed  to  4in.  by  4in.  stringers  set  in  18in.  of 
cinders.  The  roof  was  plank  covered  with  steel. 
This  type  of  construction  will  be  recognised  at 
once  as  one  which  is  the  favourite  of  many  mill 
owners,  in  spite  of  everything  that  architects  have 
done  to  introduce  better  designs.  In  this  build- 
ing there  was  a  corrugated  iron  gasoline  tank  at 
one  end.  Through  the  carelessness  of  a  workman, 
fire  was  started  in  this  tank,  which  spread  with 
such  rapidity  that  in  seven  minutes  the  entire 
building  was  in  flames  and  soon  afterwards  the 
company's  plant  was  destroyed. 

It  has  been  recognised  for  some  time  that  a 
substitute  was  needed  for  the  composition  roof. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  says  the  Eiifiiimrinfi  Jtiyord, 
expensive  brick,  concrete,  and  steel  roofs  which 
are  fireproof,  but  their  cost  is  too  great  for  them 
to  be  used  in  the  majority  of  mills.  There  is 
very  little  to  choose  between  the  pitched  roof  of 
bo.arfs  covered  with  slate,  the  mansard  roof,  and 
the  roof  of  flat  section  of  boards  laid  on  joists 
and  sheathed  underneath.  All  of  them  are  bad. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn,  therefore,  that  Sir. 
.\lexander  Brown,  of  the  Brown  Hoisting 
Machinery  Company,  has  recently  brought  out 
a  type  of  construction  which  has  many  features  ^^ 
of  value.  Thi.s  design  was  prepared  for  the  new  ,^ 
plant  of  his  company.  Slate  laid  on  light  steel 
supports  condenses  moisture  badly,  ordinary 
currugated  iron  is  open  to  a  similar  objection, 
roofing  tile  requires  a  large  number  of  purlins, 
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■wliich  increases  the  cost  of  the  structural  steel 
work,  and  concrete  roofs  of  the  usual  type  are  very 
heavy.  _  Mr.  Browii  accordingly  devised  a  roof 
-which  is  l|in.  thick.  Its  new  feature  is  a  type 
of  corrugated  iron  called  ferroinclave.  The  corru- 
gations in  these  sheets  bend  back  on  themselves 
somewhat  so  that  mortar  placed  over  and  under 
the  sheets  is  held  by  tenons  of  the  material, 
which  fit  in  the  corrugations.  These  sheets  are 
laid  much  like  ordinary  corrugated  iron  roofs. 
(!)n  top  of  them  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sand 
and  one  part  of  Portland  cement  is  spread,  and  on 
the  underside  there  is  used  a  similar  mixture,  to 
which  a  small  amount  of  lime  and  hair  has  been 
added.  The  cement  is  allowed  to  set  for  a 
number  of  days  and  then  painted  until  it  is 
water-tight.  Such  a  roof  costs  about  2Idol.  per 
square  as  against  16-50dol.  per  square  for  the 
ordinary  tar  and  gravel  roof.  It  has  been  tested 
in  the  Insurance  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
by  Professor  Charles  L.  Norton,  who  finds  that  it 
resists  fire  well,  but  has  a  conductivity  six  to 
eight  times  that  of  a  2in.  spruce  plank.  This 
makes  the  roof  more  liable  to  cause  a  drip  than 
wood,  but  how  far  such  an  objection  will  extend 
is  considered  problematical  at  present. 

A  roof  of  this  character  deserves  careful  atten- 
tion, not  only  from  mill  architects  but  also  from 
the  designers  of  buOdings  containing  a  large 
amount  of  combustible  material,  and  the  structures 
housing  electric  plants,  where  bprinklers  cannot 
be  put  in,  and  where  the  only  danger  of  fire  is 
from  the  roof  materials.  In  machine  shops  and 
foundries  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  con- 
densation on  the  inside  of  the  roof  would  be  of 
little  importance,  and  might  well  be  borne  on 
account  of  the  greater  immunity  from  fireafi'orded 
by  this  system  of  construction.  Few  shop  super- 
intendents recognise  how  fully  the  roof  inlluences 
the  tire  hazard  of  a  building.  The  experience  of 
the  Brown  Hois  ing  Machinery  Company,  which 
lost  a  large  plant  of  a  type  often  considered  fire- 
proof, should  prove  the  necessity  of  paying  more 
attention  lo  this  feature  of  design. 


TOOL  HANDLES. 

ACOEEESPONDENT  of  the  JL,w/,e.st,r 
(Jiiiirdiaii  points  out  that  the  recent  ad- 
vance in  price  of  wooden  handles  for  edged  tools, 
spades,  and  shovels,  which  have  been  seriously 
felt  both  in  England  and  America,  has  been 
neither  artificial  nor  arbitrary,  but  is  the  direct 
resiilt  of  a  growing  scarcity  of  American  wood. 
The  wholesale,  and  even  wanton,  destruction  of 
forest  trees  in  America  is  now  making  its  influence 
felt.  In  America  the  screen  door  and  window 
screen  business  has  suffered  from  the  practical 
exhaustion  of  the  white  pine  forest  trees  of  the 
north,  and  recourse  has  been  hid  to  the  cypress 
and  the  more  abundant  though  less  satisfactory 
yellow  pine  of  the  south.  Makers  of  wheel- 
barrows have  been  utterly  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  business  that  has  come  to  them,  not  only 
because  of  the  enormous  demand,  but  of  the  great 
difiiculty  in  getting  material.  :\Ianufac;urer3  of 
handles  for  tools  and  implements  of  all  kinds  have 
been  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  where  to  get  the 
ash  and  hickory  which  alone  seem  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  The  makers  of  plumbers'  wood- 
work, too,  are  feeling  the  scarcity  of  the  special 
kinds  of  woods  they  have  been  accustomed  to  use. 
In  fact,  nearly  all  the  minufacturing  trades  into 
which  wood  enters  in  any  form  are  becoming  em- 
barrassed from  the  lack  of  sufficient  material.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  Americans  are  looking  around 
them  with  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  next 
district  from  which  to  draw  their  timber  supplies. 
The  great  forestry  reserves  of  the  extreme  north- 
west, particularly  Washington  and  Oregon,  are 
only  partly  available,  because  of  the  freight 
charges  and  the  lack  of  suitab'e  lumber.  L'anada 
offers  relief  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  but 
thetariff  is  thus  far  a  bariier.  The  growth  of 
new  forest  trees  is  a  matter  of  one  or  two  genera- 
tions, and  only  a  moderate  start  has  been  made 
an  this  direction.  The  facts  emphasise  the 
necessity  for  a  broad  policy  which  shall  prevent 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  forests  and  look  to  the 
preservation  of  trees  for  other  reasons  besides  the 
material  contained  in  their  trunks. 

Even  in  Canada  the  suppUej  of  the  special 
kinds  of  timber  required  are  not  so  extensive 
as  13  usually  suppostd,  and,  in  any  event,  the 
Ontario  Legislature  is  imposing  an  export  duty 
upon  Ontario  lumber  with  the  object  of  en- 
couraging the  furniture  trade  in  that  province. 
Both  American  and  British  manufacturers  of 
goods  in  which  wooden  handles  or  other  wood 


components  play  a  considerable  part  must  there- 
fore look  to  some  other  sources  of  supply  than 
the  old  American  forests.  The  British  manu- 
facturers have  had  it  Bugges'ed  to  them  that 
they  should  co-operatively  manufacture  their 
own  handles  by  employing  British  wood  workers. 
The  American  makers  cannot  corner  the  supplies 
of  ash,  for  the  reason  that  the  proportion  used 
would  not  make  it  worth  while,  and,  in  any  event, 
there  are  sufficient  supplies  of  suitable  timber  in 
Hungary  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  seven  or 
eight  large  and  costly  machines,  and  no  single 
English  firm  has  a  large  enough  sale  for  the 
products  to  keep  such  a  plant  fully  employed. 
One  important  plant  has,  however,  been  laid 
down  in  Great  Britain  for  cutting  out  "D" 
handles,  and  experiments  are  being  made  with 
woods  other  than  ash,  of  which  the  supplies  in 
Great  Britain  are  by  no  means  enough. 


CHIPS. 

The  general  business  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
January  4, will  be  devoted  by  the  Council  to  a 
discussion  of  the  question  of  compulsory  registration 
for  architects. 

A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  committee 
of  representatives  acting  with  the  Company  of 
Plumbers,  conveying  their  congratulations  to  Sir 
Lees  Koowles,  M.P. ,  on  the  baronetcy  recently 
conferred  upon  him,  and  recording  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  him 
to  the  cause  of  public  health  by  his  advocacy  in 
Parliament  during  the  past  ten  years  of  the  national 
registration  of  plumbers,  and  particularly  of  his 
conspicuous  services  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1892. 

Memorial  stones  were  laid  of  a  new  chapel  being 
erected  by  the  Bible  Christians  at  Langtree,  North 
Devon,  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  It  will  cost 
about  £600.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Holsworthy,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Bowden,  of  Torrington,  the 
contractor.; 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Carnegie  Free  Library  at  Leveushulme  took 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  new  institution 
IS  to  be  built  at  the  end  of  Cromwell  Grove,  a 
growing  part  of  the  township.  The  sum  of 
£2,500  was  offered  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  response  to 
an  appeal. 

The  London  Water  Purchase  Arbitration  Court 
has  reduced  the  New  River  Water  Company's  claim 
of  £13,200,164  to  £7,701,617. 

A  party  of  Government  surveyors  commenced  on 
Friday  the  survey,  for  building  purposes,  of  the 
160  acres  of  land  at  Dover  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  York's  Schools.  It  is  stated  the  building 
will  be  commenced  next  spring. 

At  the  town-hall,  Birkenhead,  on  Friday,  Colonel 
A.  C.  Durnford,  R.E.,  conducted  two  inquiries  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  first 
related  to  the  Birkenhead  Corporation's  application 
for  sanction  to  borrow  £25,367  for  the  erection  of  a 
depot,  stables,  kc,  in  Vittoria-street ;  and  the  second 
concerned  proposed  sewerage  woiks,  in  respect  of 
which  borrowing  powers  to  the  amount  of  £20,000 
were  sought. 

Preparations  are  being  made  at  Ports  xouth  to 
erect  a  new  chain  cable  store  close  to  the  south  rail- 
way jetty.  The  total  cost  of  the  woik  will  be 
£7,800,  of  which  £4,000  will  be  spent  before  the  end 
of  March. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Alexander 
Pate,  architect,  of  South  Shields,  and  a  native  of 
Peterhead,  who  took  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  borough,  is  entered  at  £5,936, 
including  net  personalty  £1,637. 

Victoria- road  U.F.  Church,  Kirkcaldy,  was 
opened  last  week.  It  is  of  massive  proportions, 
and  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  constructed  of  red 
stone  from  Dumfries.  The  church  is  seated  for 
upwards  of  700.  There  are  two  halls,  which  have 
accommodation  for  350  and  ISO  respectively.  The 
building  is  lighted  with  electricity,  and  cost  nearly 
£7,000. 

The  department  of  Egyptian  archa-ology  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool  has  completed  preliminary 
arrangements  for  a  season's  excavation  in  Egypt. 
The  necessary  firman  has  been  received  fro  u  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  part  of  the  staff  is  to 
sail  at  ouce  for  the  scene  of  Ihe  work.  The  fruits 
of  the  excavations  made  last  year  by  Mr.  John 
Garstang,  of  Liverpool  LTniversity,  at  the  Necropolis 
of  Ben  Hasan,  have  now  found  their  way  into  the 
departmental  museum  university.  The  forthcoming 
expedition  will,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  opera- 
tions Ut  the  Necropolis  of  Ben  Hasan,  make  excava- 
tions at  the  great  tomb  at  Negadeh,  which  is 
regarded  by  French  explorers  as  that  of  Neues,  the 
first  of  all  the  Kings  of  Egypt. 


Builbius  Jtttelliflcnc^ 


BiiiMixciUAM. — The  Theatre  Eoyal  ia  about  to 
be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  for  erection  and  equipment  of 
upwards  of  £50,000.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Ernest  Euntz,  of  the  firm  of  Euntz  and  Foi-d, 
Walbrook,  E.G.  The  building  will  be  five 
stories  in  height,  and  of  red  brick  or  terracotta 
with  stone  facings,  the  elevation  to  New-street 
being  in  a  Free  treatment  of  the  Eenaissance 
period,  surmounted  by  a  group  of  statuary.  The 
principal  entrance — that  for  the  dress  circle  and 
stalls — will  be  at  the  corner  of  New-street  and 
Colonnade-passage,  while  the  four  front  shops 
with  offices  above  will  extend  from  this  point 
towards  Temple-street.  The  entrance  leads  into 
a  crush-room,  22ft.  by  19ft.,  from  which  a  stair- 
case on  the  right  will  afford  access  to  the  dress 
circle,  and  another  on  the  left  will  descend  to  the 
stalls.  The  box  office  is  placed  on  the  right  of 
the  crush-room.  The  stalls  and  dress  circle  have 
a  wide  corridor  at  the  back,  in  which  are 
arranged  retiring-rooms,  and  from  which  are  the 
stairs  to  the  lower  e.xits.  The  area  of  the  house 
is  divided  into  stalls,  pit  stalls,  and  pit,  with  two 
exits  from  the  former,  and  three  from  the 
latter.  There  are  also  two  large  refreshment 
rooms.  Behind  the  dress  circle  is  a  foyer,  in 
which  a  special  feature  will  be  a  raised  alcove. 
The  position  of  the  auditorium  has  been  changed. 
In  the  old  theatre  the  audience  sat  with  their 
backs  to  Temple-street,  and  faced  the  stage, 
which  was  on  the  Colonnade-passage  side  ;  but  in 
the  new  building  the  stage  will  be  on  the  Stephen- 
son-street  side,  and  the  audience  will  sit  with 
their  backs  to  New-street.  The  seating  accom- 
modation is  for  2,260  persons,  and  is  apportioned 
as  follows  : — Stalls  230,  pit  stalls  and  pit  520, 
drfss  circle  350,  upper  circle  440,  boxes  4S,  and 
gallery  672.  Provision  is  made  for  twelve 
private  boxes.  The  proscenium  opening  is  34ft., 
and  the  stage  itself  is  73ft.  wide,  with  a  total 
depth  of  4Sft.  In  the  old  theatre  the  stage  was 
the  largest  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  at  Drury-lane ;  but  the  new  stage  will 
not  be  so  big.  The  dressing-room  accommodation 
is  protected  bj'  fire-resisting  staircases  to  the  street. 
The  house  is  to  be  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
heated  and  ventilated  on  the  Plenum  system.  The 
proscenium  will  be  fitted  with  a  fire-resisting 
curtain,  and  there  will  be  an  installation  of 
hydrants  on  the  various  floors,  both  behind  the 
curtain  and  in  the  auditorium.  The  whole  of  the- 
staircases  will  be  fireproof  construction,  with 
hand-rails,  and  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  brickwork 
walls. 

BiKMiNoHAM  UxivERsiTv.  —  Within  a  few 
weeks  building  operations  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  the  second  and  more  important  section 
of  the  Birmingham  University  new  buildings  will 
be  entered  upon,  and  within  a  period  of  nine 
months,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  one 
portion  of  the  main  structure  is  to  be  completed, 
llessrs.  Smith  and  Pitts,  of  Balsall  Heath,  the 
builders  who  secured  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  power  station,  have  practically  completed 
this  work,  and  the  more  extensive  work  of  putting 
in  the  foundations,  which  was  let  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Eowbotham,  contractor,  Small  Heath,  will  very 
shortly  be  finished.  The  cost  of  these  founda- 
tions will  be  something  like  £70,000.  The  work 
includes  the  construction  of  the  basements, 
kitchens,  and  subways,  these  rising  to  a  height 
of  13ft.  6in.,  and  the  superstructuies  thereon  rise 
to  a  further  height  of  18ft.  6in.  In  fact,  at  the 
present  time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  build- 
ing is  nearly  half  completed.  The  work  has  been 
in  hand  about  fifteen  months,  and  for  a  long 
time  some  500  operatives  were  employed  daily. 
To  accelerate  the  job  the  contractor  has  now  upon 
the  ground  up-to-date  machine  plant.  The 
tenders  for  the  further  superstructures,  internal 
finishings,  and  other  work  will  shortly  be  dealt 
with  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Aston  Webb, 
R.A.,  and  E.  Ingress  Bell. 

CiiELTENH.\M. — When  the  assembly-rooms  at 
Cheltenham,  which  were  opened  in  the  year  of 
Waterloo  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  gave  place, 
four  years  ago,  to  new  banking  premises,  the 
demand  which  had  long  been  felt  for  a  rendezvous 
for  the  many  social  functions  and  public  gather- 
ings characteristic  of  the  life  of  a  progressive 
pleasure  resort  became  a  matter  of  urgency.  The 
town  council,  laying  aside  more  ambitious 
schemes  for  the  conversion  of  the  winter  garden — 
an  immense  glass  structure  ill-adapted  to  the 
demands  necessarily  made  upon  its  use — into  a 
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modern  kursaal  or  for  the  combination  of 
assembly  rooms  with  new  municipal  ofiices, 
turned  its  attention  to  the  immediate  provision 
of  a  building  that  should  answer  in  every  respect 
to  the  social  requirements  of  the  town.  The 
result  has  been  the  erection,  to  the  plans  of 
Mr  .F.  W.  AValler,  of  Gloucester,  of  a  hall  of 
Classic  Renaissance  character,  grouped  around 
which  is  a  suite  of  rooms  with  every  accommo- 
dation for  service.  The  hall,  which  was  opened 
on  Saturday  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  wilJ  give 
accommodation  to  an  audience  estimated  at  2, .500, 
and  the  floor  has  been  specially  constructed  on 
girders  and  spiral  springs  for  dancing.  There 
are  also  large  drawing  and  supper  rooms,  with 
refreshment,  smoking,  and  curdrooms.  The  total 
co-.t  has  been  £30,000.  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Godfrey,  of  Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury,  were 
the  contractors. 

Chichester  CATHEnRAi,. — The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  best  form  of  memorial  to 
Archdeacon  Mount  have  decided  to  recommend 
the  re-erection  of  a  screen  in  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral. Early  in  the  16th  century  a  screen  of 
carved  oak,  rich  with  gilding  and  colouring,  was 
erected  in  Chichester  Cathedral  behind  the  high 
altar,  so  as  to  separate  the  choir  from  the  retro- 
choir,  or  presbytery.  The  lower  part  was  solid, 
with  a  door  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  but  the 
upper  part  was  probably  of  open  work,  so  as  to 
allow  a  view  from  the  choir  of  the  triforium  above 
the  entrance  to  the  Lady- chapel.  At  some  sub- 
sequent period,  however,  pieces  of  thin  wood  were 
nailed  over  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  screen,  which  hid  the  carving,  as  far  as  the 
upper  part  of  it  was  concerned,  from  a  spectator 
standing  in  the  retro-choir.  About  17  59  much 
of  the  portion  of  the  fcreen  immediately 
above  the  altar  was  cut  away,  and  an 
arched  panel  filled  with  crimson  velvet  was 
substituted,  having  in  the  centre  the  mono- 
gram "I.H.S.,"'  surmounted  by  a  circle  of 
rays,  all  worked  io  gold  thread.  In  18S6,  there- 
fore, the  lae  C!inon  Swainson  proposed  the  re- 
moval of  the  screen  altogether,  and  the  erection 
in  its  place  of  a  stone  and  marble  reredos  to  the 
altar.  This  reredos  was  to  have  consisted  of  tSree 
portions,  each  crowned  by  a  gable ;  the  central 
and  highest  portion  immediately  behind  the  altar, 
and  those  right  anl  left  of  it  extending  to  the 
walls  of  the  choir.  The  ancient  screen  was  re- 
moved, and  its  fragments  stowed  away  in  various 
parts  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  central  portion  of 
the  new  leredos  was  erected.  But  no  sooner  was 
it  placed  in  position  than  it  was  recognised  that 
it  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  architecture  of 
the  church,  and  also  blocked  out  the  view  of  the 
triforium  of  the  retro-choir  even  more  completely 
than  the  old  screen.  Canon  Swainson,  therefore, 
made  no  farther  effort  to  complete  the  design, 
and  the  two  side  portions  were  never  added,  their 
places  being  filled  by  curtains.  Some  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  old  screen  has  disippeared,  but 
enough  remains  to  allow  of  its  complete  recon- 
struct'on  as  it  was  originally  erected,  excep  ing 
the  central  portion,  which  was  cut  away  in  1759. 

Glasgow.— The  Moss's  Empires,  Ltd.,  hive 
acquired  a  site  and  have  instructed  their  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  of  Li.ndon,  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  new  theatre  of  varieties  in  the  south 
side  of  Glasgow.  The  building  will  have  extensive 
frontages  to  Eglinton,  Herbertson,  and  South 
Coburg-streets,  the  main  front  being  to  Eglinton- 
street.  The  building  will  have  accommodation 
provided  for  some  3,000  to  4,000  people.  Tbe 
auditorium  will  be  90ft.  square,  and  will  contain 
stalls,  pit,  circle,  and  a  large  gallery.  The  circles 
will  be  conitructed  on  the  architect's  patented, 
curvilinear,  cantileverage  construction,  no  columns 
being  used.  Waiting-rooms  will  be  provided  for 
each  separate  part  of  the  house.  The  interior 
decorations  will  be  executed  in  fibrous  plaster, 
and  the  hangings  will  be  in  silk  plush.  The 
stalls  and  circle  will  be  fitted  with  tip-up  chairs. 
The  building  will  be  constructed  of  fireproof 
materials  and  illuminated  by  electric  light.  The 
Moss's  Empires  are  also  entirely  redecorating, 
refurnishing,  and  m  iking  additions  to  the  Glasgow 
Emjure,  and  the  work,  which  is  being  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  their  archit  ict,  Mr. 
Irank  Matcham,  will  be  completed  by  Christmas. 

London-  County  Cocncil.  — -  At  Tuesday's 
■weekly  nieeting,  an  estimate  of  £6-1,000  for  the 
•acquisition  of  a  site  for  an  electricity  generating 
Htation  in  Pimlico  and  of  a  site  for  the  housing  of 
displaced  working-cbss  residents  was  approveJ. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Housing  of  the 
\\orking    Classea     Committee     the    tender    for 


CIS, 861  of  the  H.aslemere  Builders,  Limited,  was 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  Wenlake-buildings, 
Robj'-street,  St.  Luke,  in  connection  with  the 
Garden-row,  St.  Luke,  Improvement  Scheme, 
1899.  Replying  to  a  question,  Mr.  Robinson 
(chairman  of  the  Establishment  Committee)  said 
that  the  Sites  Committee  did  not  think  the  pre- 
sent a  prudent  time  for  bringing  forward  any 
large  scheme  for  housing  the  Council's  staff.  The 
Government  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  views 
of  the  Council  at  an  early  date  as  to  the  vacant 
land  opposite  the  county-hall,  but  they  would  not 
take  any  action  without  giving  the  Council  the 
opportunity  of  considering  the  matter  further. 
The  question  of  purchasing  tramway  rails  in 
Belgium  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion.  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Rotton  moved  that  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee ascertain  the  hours  and  rate  of  pay  of  the 
Belgian  workmen  engaged  on  the  Council's  rails, 
and  whether  there  was  Sunday  work.  To  this  an 
amendment  was  proposed,  extending  the  inquiry 
to  all  foreign  workmen  engaged  oi  rails  for  the 
Government  and  provincial  corporations,  as  well 
as  for  the  Council.     This  was  carried. 

Leith. — Some  eight  months  ago  the  New 
Gaiety  Theatre,  Leith,  was  closed,  the  property 
having  been  acquired  by  the  Grand  Theatre  and 
Opera  House,  Glasgow  (Limited).  At  the  same 
time  other  premises  in  the  Kirkgate,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  old  theatre,  were  purchased,  and  since 
then  a  scheme  of  construction  has  been  carried 
out,  so  that  the  buildings  have  been  entirely 
metamorphosed.  The  accommodation  has  been 
more  than  doubled  by  gutting  the  interior, 
heightening  the  roof,  and  erecting  two  galleries. 
New  furnishings  have  been  introduced,  the  stage 
has  been  enlarged,  and  the  entrances  increased. 
Altogether,  there  is  now  seating  accommodation 
for  2,000  persons — in  the  pit,  pit  stalls,  and 
orchestra  stalls,  900  :  in  the  dress  circle,  300  ;  and 
in  the  gallery,  800.  There  are  also  three  tiers  of 
boxes  on  either  tide  of  the  proscenium.  In  the 
centre  of  the  proscenium  there  is  a  painted 
subject,  symbolic  of  the  drama  and  poetry,  above 
the  names  of  Shakespeare,  Burns,  and  Scott.  The 
proscenium  front  to  bo.xes  and  the  main  ceiling 
are  constructed  in  ornamental  fibrous  plaster 
work.  On  each  of  the  floors  there  are  bar-rooms 
and  smoking-rooms,  and,  in  addition,  at  the  dress 
circle  there  are  ladies'  rooms.  The  galleries, 
built  on  the  cantilever  principle,  are  constructed 
entirely  of  steel  and  concrete,  and,  along  with  the 
staircases,  are  fireproof.  A  special  staircase  runs 
right  up  to  the  gallery,  to  be  used  only  in  cases 
of  pan-c.  The  whole  building  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. The  plans  were  prepared  by  Bailie 
Davidson,  arch-tect  and  measurer,  Coatbridge, 
under  whose  personal  superintendence  the  work 
has  been  earned  out.  The  new  theatre,  which 
was  opened  on  Monday,  has  cost,  including  site, 
rtconalruction,  and  furnishings,  £25,000. 

Maidstone. — On  Wednesday  week  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  visited  St.  Michael's 
Church,  and  dedicated  the  apse  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  church  by  the  Arkcoll  family  in 
memory  of  the  late  Sliss  Arkcoll.  The  memorial 
forms  a  side  chapel,  bu  It  into  the  north  transept. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  R. 
Corben  and  Co.,  in  accordance  with  a  design  by 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Corlette.  The  material 
used  is  ragstone,  faced  with  Corsham  stone,  with 
panels  of  flint.  The  interior  stonework  is  chalk 
from  the  Boxley  Hills.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  m-inory  of  the  oldest  Maidstone  stonemason 
that  chalk  has  been  used  for  this  kind  of  work. 
The  scheme  has  included  the  reflooring  of  that 
portion  of  the  church,  marble  being  used.  There 
is  accommodation  in  the  apse  for  36  people.  The 
reredos  and  altar  screen  are  of  carved  wood,  and 
it  is  lit  by  the  two  stained-glass  windows  which 
were  formerly  in  the  part  of  the  old  wall  which 
had  to  be  cut  away. 

Manchester. — The  new  head  offices  of  Parr's 
Bank,  situate  in  Spring  -  gardens  and  York- 
street,  Manchester,  Were  opened  for  the  first 
time  on  Saturday  morning  last.  The  exterior  of 
the  building,  which  is  designed  in  Victorian 
Renaissance  style,  is  of  red  Carlisle  stone,  the 
roof  being  of  green  slates  and  the  dome  sur- 
mounting the  tower  of  copper.  The  bank 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  and  base- 
ment. The  latter  floor  is  practically  in  two 
portions,  one  portion  being  given  up  to  the  various 
strong-roims,  the  other  half  to  the  various  rooms 
usually  assigned  to  the  clerking  staff  of  a  large 
bank.  The  ground  floor  is  handsomely  decorated, 
the  whole  of  the  interior  being  lined  with  marble, 


and  all  the  woodwork  being  of  dark  stained 
mahogany.  A  feature  of  the  banking  chamber  is 
the  saloon  roof  over  the  clerks'  portion.  This 
roof  is  treated  with  enriched  fibrous  plaster  work 
and  leaded  glazing.  The  large  windows  of  the 
bank  are  framed  in  bronze.  The  whole  of  the 
upper  il'iors,  three  in  number,  are  divided  up  into 
offices  for  letting.  The  contractors  for  the  build- 
ing are  Messrs.  Neill  and  Sons,  Manchester,  and 
the  architects  iMessrs.  Charles  Heathcote  and 
Sons,  also  of  Manchester. 

OxiHiKv. — On  St.  Andrew's  Day  the  parish 
church  was  reopened,  after  hiving  been  restored 
at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  H.  J.  AUcroft,  of  Stokesay 
Court.  The  chancel  is  of  13th-century  date,  and 
the  nave,  including  chancel  arch,  is  of  the  12th 
century.  Xi.ne  of  the  original  windows  exist. 
Each  side  of  the  15th-century  tower  was  recently 
found  to  be  cracked  the  full  height  of  the  wall 
from  the  ground  upwards  in  several  places.  The 
solid  portions  of  the  walls  at  the  sides  of  the 
cracks  have  now  been  bonded  together  with  long 
stones  from  the  inside  face,  and  strengthened. 
The  beams  supporting  bells  and  the  roof  of  the 
tower  have  been  renewed  in  parts,  and  strength- 
ened with  iron  straps  and  bolts.  The  lead 
gutters  to  the  roof  have  been  recast  and  laid  to 
proper  fall-i,  and  the  roof  itself  covered  with 
slates,  in  place  of  the  former  zinc  sheets.  The 
bell  frame  has  been  braced  with  timbers  down  to 
the  first-floor  level.  The  walls  of  the  nave  and 
chance!  have  been  repaired,  the  foundations 
underpinned,  and  the  exterior  surface  repointed  ; 
and  the  roots  have  been  made  weather-proof.  A 
concrete  channel  has  been  formed  around  the 
outside  of  the  walls  at  ground  level,  faced  with 
stone,  laid  to  falls.  Inside  the  church  the  floor 
has  been  tak'n  up  and  the  soil  excavated,  and  a 
bed  of  concrete  spread  over  the  surface,  under 
new  oak  floors  and  seats,  and  stone  and  brick 
paving  in  the  passages.  The  deal  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  English  oak  seats,  with  the  exception 
of  the  17th-century  oak  pews,  which  have  been 
repaired  and  fi  ted  up  again  at  the  west  end.  The 
16;h-century  pulpit  has  been  repaired.  New 
English  oak  seats  and  fittings  have  been  put  in 
the  chancel  in  the  place  of  the  modern  deal  ones. 
The  interior  surfaces  of  the  walls  have  been 
repaired  and  treated  with  colour-wash.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, London,  and  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  William  Weir,  architect. 


A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  has  been  held 
at  Wakefield  into  an  apphoation  of  the  city  council 
to  borrow  £2,250  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  at 
Alverthorpe  for  an  infectious  diseases  hospital. 

The  town  council  of  Durban,  Natal,  adopted,  on 
Tuesday,  plans  for  a  new  town-hall  to  cost  £300,000. 

The  Mayor  of  Westminster,  Mr.  T.  Walter  L. 
Emden,  past  President  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
is  to  be  appointed  to  represent  that  city  on  the 
London  Water  Board,  in  the  place  of  Colonel 
Probyn,  resigned. 

Mr.  Robert  William  Hammond,  late  chief  sur- 
veyor to  the  War  Department,  died  on  Sunday  at 
his  residence,  73,  Lee-road,  Blackheath,  of  pneu- 
monia, aged  72  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  made  on  behalf  of 
William  Purkis,  Braintree,  Essex,  builder,  the  order 
of  discharge  from  bankruptcy  has  been  granted,  but 
13  suspended  for  two  years  ending  Nov.  II,  1905. 

In  the  Court  of  Appaal,  on  Tuesday,  Lord 
Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Romer,  and  StirUng 
gave  judgment  in  an  appeal  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan Gis  Coaipany  against  a  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Joyce  upholding  a  claim  by  the  London 
County  Council  of  the  right  of  its  examiners  to  test 
the  appellants'  gas  on  Sundays.  Their  lordships 
dismissed  the  appeal  with  coats,  and  affirmed  the 
finding  of  the  Court  below. 

At  the  town-hall,  Gravesend,  on  Wednesday 
week,  a  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  was  held  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  explosion  of  a  pipe  which 
occurred  at  the  works  of  the  Tower  Group  Cement 
Manufacturers  in  August,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  two  men.  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  barrister- 
at-law,  and  Mr.  G.  Fullerton  Bell,  engineer,  sat  as 
commissioners.  The  commissioners  decided  that  no 
blame  was  attached  to  the  firm  or  to  the  employes, 
and  that  the  men  themselves  had  not  taken  proper 
care,  and  had  filled  the  pipe  with  steam  in  too  great 
a  hurry.  The  txploeion  was  caused  by  water- 
hammer  action. 

The  new  schools,  Ipswich,  are  being  warmed  an! 
ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's  patent  Manchester 
grates,  the  same  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Shorland  and  Brother,  of  Manchester. 
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NATIONAL    SILVEll    MED.AL    DESIGN    FOR    A  REUKDOS. 

The  exp'anatory  notes  on  the  drawing  give 
several  particulars.  There  is  a  note  which 
specifies  the  materials  of  the  reredos,  and  balda- 
chin, which  is  intended  to  be  of  oak,  painted  and 
gilded.  The  lower  stage  on  which  it  rests,  also  the 
altar,  and  shelf  are  shown  in  marble.  The  crest- 
ing of  the  projecting  canopy  is  supported  by 
corbels  in  the  form  of  kneeling  angels,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  suggesting  the  prayer  "Save, 
Lord,  and  hear  us,  O  King  of  Heaven,"  which 
is  on  the  scroll.  Un  the  side  wings  is  tbeSanctus, 
and  the  figures  are  intended  for  the  Company  of 
Heaven.  These  would  be  in  gesso  and  very  low 
relief,  and  coloured.  The  centre  panel  is  a 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  executed  in  dull  red 
colours,  and  on  either  side  are  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  John.  The  small  figures  in  the  niches 
represent  the  Eirly  British  Saints,  to  whom  the 
English  Church  owes  so  much  —  SS.  Aidan, 
I'inan,  Chad,  Bede,  Swithin,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Harold 
Gibson,  A.R.I.B.A  ,  of  Manchester,  is  the  author 
of  this  interesting  scheme,  for  which  a  national 
tilver  medal  was  awarded  this  year. 

COTTAGE    IX    WABWICKSHIRE. 

The  drawing  explains  itself.  In  planning  this 
house  a  large  lixing-room  and  a  large  bedroom 
were  considered  essential.  The  bathroom  was 
made  larger  than  usual,  in  order  that  it  might 
•serve  as  an  emergency  bedroom.  The  materials  pro- 
posed to  be  used  are  sand-faced  bricks,  with  white 
cement  stucco  above,  and  strawberry  red  tiles  tor 
the  roofs.  Mr.  C.  Pitwood  Carter  is  the  architect. 

ORGAN'    CASE,    ST.    HRELADb's    CHURCH,    .lERSEV. 

The  position  of  the  organ  was  a  very  difficult 
ijuestion,  the  chancel  aisle  being  too  interesting 
and  beautiful  a  feature  to  block  up.  It  was 
eventually  decided  to  pla'e  it  in  the  south  tran- 
sept, where  originally  was  a  gallery  set  apart  for 
the  police,  a  body  which  in  Jersey  is  elected  b}' 
each  parish,  and  is  unpaid,  but  to  belong  to  which 
is  held  to  be  an  honour,  it  not  a  pleasure.  The 
space  under  the  organ-chamber  is  u-ed  as  a  ves'ry 
(the  double  doors  leading  to  it  being  shown  on 
the  drawing).  The  organist  sits  and  plays  in 
the  em'ill  recess  on  the  left,  which  adjoins  the 
chancel  screen,  and  whence,  bymeans  of  a  looking- 
glass,  he  can  command  the  choir.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Rogers,  Bone,  and  Coles,  of 
Carteret-street,  S.W. 

ROSEH.AUGII. 

The  building  of  which  these  sketches  repre- 
sent various  portions  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted, the  whole  of  the  general  contract  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Dicksee,  of 
Kugby.  The  building  is  built  of  stone  from  two 
local  quarries,  the  dressings  and  all  architectural 


features  being  in  grey  sandstone  from  a  quarry 
on  the  site,  and  the  general  walling  of  red  sand- 
stone from  a  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Internally,  the  various  rooms  have  been  finished 
in  distinctive  styles,  of  which  we  illustrate  two 
of  the  brdroom3,"one  in  the  Jacobean  style,  and 
the  other  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  the  fireplace 
shown  in  illustrition  having  originally  belonged 
to  the  old  palace  of  James  I.,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Throughout  the  house  many  fine  examples  of 
antique  chimneypieces,  doorways,  tapestries,  and 
other  works  of  art  have  been  fitted  up.  In  fact 
the  house  is  largely  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Wni.  Flockhart,  F.K.I.B.A., 
New  Bond-street,  London,  W. 

IMrEllIAL    COURT,    IIROMPTOK    BOAD,    W. 

Tins  building,  in  course  of  erection  close  to 
Sloane-street,  has  frontages  to  Brompton-road 
and  Basil-street.  Business  premises  will  occupy 
the  ground  floor,  with  entresol  and  basement,  and 
a  glass-covered  arcade  connecting  Basil-street 
and  Brompton-road  will  contain  shops  of  this 
description.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  will 
consist  of  residential  suites,  four  on  each  floor. 
Each  flat  contains  from  eight  to  ten  rooms,  with 
large  halls,  the  principal  rooms  being  lighted  from 
either  of  the  thoroughfares  mentioned,  whiltt  the 
other  rooms  obtain  a  good  light  from  a  large 
central  courtyard.  By  the  means  of  a  transverse 
corridor  the  whole  is  served  with  one  lift  and  one 
staircase,  thus  reducing  an  item  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  cost  of  the  administration.  The 
treatment  of  the  reception-rooms  and  halls  will 
consist  of  enamelled  wood  panelling,  partly  filled 
in  with  silk,  and  modelled  ceilings,  the  whole 
after  the  manner  of  the  Late  ISth-  century  period. 
The  servants'  quarters  are  cut  completely  off  and 
self-contained,  with  ample  accommodation,  in- 
cluding a  bathroom.  In  the  external  treatment 
efi'ect  is  sought  by  the  retention  of  undisturbed 
surface  consistent  with  practical  fenestration. 
The  materials  employed  are  stone  and  red  brick, 
of  good  colour,  and  the  roofs  will  be  covered  with 
Westmoreland  slates.  The  whole  of  the  building 
will  be  rendered  as  fire-resisting  as  possible,  the 
materials  forming  the  floors,  fiats,  and  roofs  being 
steel  and  concrete  ;  should  fire  occur,  a  thorough 
system  of  escape  connfcts  with  all  rooms.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  block  issitu,ated  the  Slo  me -street 
Station  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Piccadilly 
Railway,  occupying  a  width  of  about  4off.,  run- 
ning through  to  Basil-street,  and  up  to  the  level 
of  the  first  floor  glaz.d  faience  will  be  freely 
used  externally  and  internally  for  this  portion, 
above  which  flats  will  ultimately  be  erected.  The 
contractors  for  Imperial  Court  are  Messis.  Perry 
and  Co.,  of  Bow,  and  those  for  the  station  portion 
ilessrs.  John  Allen  and  Sons,  of  Kilburn.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  when  completed  will  be 
about  £180,000.  The  whole  is  being  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  G.  D.  Martin,  F.S.I.,  of  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.AV. 

ROYAL    IXSURAN'CE    OFEICES,    SHEEW.SiiURY. 

This  is  a  branch  oflice  for  the  Royal  Insurance  Co. , 
Ltd.,  now  being  erected  on  an  important  site  at 
the  top  of  Mardol  Head,  Shrewsbury.  The  pecu- 
liar formation  and  limited  area  of  the  site  formed 
a  problem  as  to  how  the  accommodation  required 
was  to  be  provided.  The  front  is  constructed  of 
steel  framework  with  Portland  stone  frontages, 
having  polished  Aberdeen  granite  lower  story. 
The  flooi's  are  of  steel  and  concrete,  finished  with 
oak  block  flooring.  The  accommodation  consists 
of  a  general  oflice  with  a  mezzanine  floor  over  a 
portion  of  same,  providing  room  altogether  for 
twelve  clerks,  a  typist's  room,  board  room,  and 
manager's  room ;  the  top  floor  being  devoted  to 
caretaker's  residence.  Strong  room,  stationery 
room,  and  other  accommodation  is  provided  in  the 
basement.  A  lift  for  general  purposes  runs  from 
the  basement  to  top  story.  The  interior  will  be 
finished  with  oak  wall  panelling  and  mahogany 
fittings.  The  heating  is  by  means  of  radiators 
on  the  low-pressure  system.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  R.  Price  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Lloyd  Oswell,  A.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect. 

TOWN    SUliWAVS. 

(See  prize  essay  by  R.  M.  Parkinson,  on  page  788). 


STAINED    GLASS. 

MoEFAT. — The  other  afternoon,  in  the  new 
chapel  recently  erected  in  connection  with  St. 
Ninians  College,  Moffat,  the  unveiling  and  dedi- 
cating took  place  of  a  stained-glass  window  in 
memory  of  ten  former  pupils  of  the  school  who  fell 
in  the  South  African  Campaign.  The  window  is  a 
three-light  one,  executed  by  Mr.  0.  E.  Kemp, 
London.  The  central  light  represents  the  Cruci- 
fixion, in  which  the  victory  of  Christ  over  Death  is 
emphasised,  while  the  same  idea  of  victory  is  carried 
out  in  the  lesser  lights,  one  of  which  depicts  the 
victory  of  St.  Michael  over  the  Spiritual  Dragon, 
the  other  portraying  that  of  St.  George  of  England 
over  the  Earthly  Dragon.  The  window  is  suitably 
inscribed  in  Latin. 


The  Board  of  Trade  is  about  to  be  asked  to  grant 
a  provisional  order  for  incorporation  of  a  company 
to  construct  a  pier  and  other  works  at  Broadstairs, 
between  Victoria  Gardens  and  the  Giand  Hotel, 
upon  the  roadway  known  as  Louisa  Gap,  extending 
seaward  for  distance  of  about  1,300ft. 


CHIPS. 

A  Roman  Catholic  church  is  being  built  in  Lyons- 
crescent,  Tonbridge,  from  plans  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hughes, of  Tunbridge  Wellsand Craven-street,  W.C. 

The  Eton  College  trustees  have  granted  to  a 
syndicate  an  option  of  purchase  of  2t3  acres  of  their 
land  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Wylde's  Farm,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  "  garden  suburb  "  for 
the  industrial  classes. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Herbert  Holloway,  of 
Wolverhampton,  amounting  to  £11,970,  has  been 
accepted  for  carrying  out  the  sewerage  scheme  for 
Penn  and  Pennfields,  near  Wolverhampton. 

With  the  object  of  obtaining  further  powers  aa 
to  police  and  public  health,  the  corporation  of 
Glasgow  are  promoting  a  Provisional  Order.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  order  is  to  authorise  the 
corporation  to  borrow  an  additional  sum,  not 
exceeding  £250,000,  to  be  applied  for  purposes  of 
the  Police  Acts,  including  the  cost  of  new  police 
buildings,  fire  stations,  halls,  public  baths,  and 
washhouses. 

The  crematorium  which  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Bradford  Corporation  in  Scholemoor  Cemetery  will 
cost  about  £.),000.  The  structure  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  A.R.I.B.A.,  with  a  free 
treatment  of  English  Gothic,  to  harmonise  with  the 
other  buildings  in  the  cemetery.  It  consists  of  a 
mortuary  chapel,  30ft.  by  '2i!t.,  with  a  separate 
chamber  containing  the  furnace.  The  hall  will 
have  a  hammer-beam  open-timbered  roof,  and  will 
be  approached  through  an  arcaded  porch.  In  the 
centre  of  the  wall  opposite  the  principal  entrance  is 
the  catafalque. 

A  new  scheme  is  under  consideration  by  the  town 
council  of  Blackpool  in  connection  with  the  widen- 
m<r  of  the  promenade  between  the  Nor:h  aid 
Central  Piers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will 
cost  £Ut,000.  It  is  proposed  that  from  a  point 
opposite  the  Tower  to  the  north  pier  the  promenade 
shall  be  in  two  terraces  similar  to  the  promenades  at 
North  Shore.  The  upper  terrace  will  be  .51  ft.  wide, 
and  the  lower  one,  which  will  run  further  west- 
ward, 30ft. 

The  work  of  restoring  the  well-known  Guild 
Chapel  at  Slratford-on-Avon  is  now  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cossins,  of  Birmingham.  Mrs.  Flower,  of  Avon- 
bank,  has  given  a  generous  sum  to  defray  the  cost. 
The  new  American  church  in  Berlin  was  dedicated 
on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  church,  which  has 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  .£20,000,  will  accommodate 
about  400  people. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Liverpool  E-itata  and 
Housing  Committees  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider a  scheme  for  fultilling  the  housing  obligations 
of  the  corporation  under  the  various  Improvement 
Acts  and  Orders. 

A  Volunteer  Artillery  drill-hall  is  about  to  be 
built  in  the  Main-road,  Dovercourt,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £3,000.  The  chief  ap  irtmeu*s  will  measure 
73ft.  by  Slift.,  and  adjoining  will  be  a  cinteeu  31ft. 
by  27ft.,  a  billiard-room,  armoury,  offices,  and 
stores. 

The  bell-founilers  are  now  busily  at  work  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  bells  of  St,  Mary  Magdalen's 
Church,  Pulham  Market.  Messrs.  Warner's,  Crip- 
plegate,  London,  are  carrying  out  the  work,  which 
consists  of  the  addition  of  two  new  trebles  to  the 
present  peal  of  six,  the  tuning  of  the  old  bells,  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  steel  frame  in  place  of  the 
old  wood  frame. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  dedicated  two  stained- 
glass  windows  in  Christ  Church,  Harasterley, 
Durham,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Viscount  Gort, 
the  east  window  having  been  erected  ly  Viscountess 
Gort,  and  the  west  window  by  public  subscription. 
Mr.  G.  J.  B  iguley,  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  is  the 
artist.  The  east  window  represents  Our  Lord's 
Ascension,  and  the  west  window  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Birmingham  Corporation  have  underconsideration 
a  scheme  for  deepening  and  lining  with  brickwork 
a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  River  Lea  at  Saltley,  to 
prevent  floods,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000. 
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Dec.  11,  1903. 


(iBirUAKY. 

The  death  of  Mr.  AVilliam  Fueueuick  Hem- 
soli,,  architect,  took  place  at  his  residence,  40, 
Southbourne-road,  Sheffield,  on  Saturday.  He 
had  been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  and  unable 
to  attend  business  since  March  last.  Mr.  Hemsoll 
was  a  Sheffield  man,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Hetnsoll.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  profession 
of  architect,  surveyor,  and  valuer,  and  started  on 
his  own  account  in  Figtree-lane  when  quite  a 
young  man.  He  was  for  ten  years  in  partnership 
■with  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  and  wi  h  him  designed 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  Keform 
Club,  several  chapels,  and  other  buildings,  and 
afterwards  was  associated  with  Mr.  H.  L. 
Paterson  in  the  erection  of  the  AVootindin  Con- 
valescent Home  and  several  council  schools.  His 
partnership  with  Mr.  Paterson  was  dissolved 
twelve  months  ago,  when  Mr.  F.  "W.  Chapman 
joined  him.  He  was  a  Congregationalist,  and 
connected  with  Mount  Zion  Church  nearly  all 
his  life.  For  twenty -seven  years  he  held  the 
office  of  deacon  and  secretary.  His  death  will 
be  regretted  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  Shef- 
field Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors,  and  by 
many  other  friends.  He  was  fifty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  three  daughters. 

Mu.  Chakes  Fowler,  architect,  late  of  the 
Portland  Estate  Office,  London,  and  of  .5,  Mari- 
borough-place,  St.  John's  Wood,  died  on  Tuesday 
last  at  Abbotsleigh,  Farnborough,  Hants,  aged 
eighty  years.  He  joined  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  as  an  Associate  in  18.51,  and 
became  a  Life  Member  and  Fellow  in  1862.  He 
retired  to  Farnborough  about  a  year  ago. 


Four  stained-glass  windows  in  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Coventry,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Petre,  of  Whitley 
Abbey,  were  unveiled  last  week.  The  windows  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  Frank  Holt,  of  Messrs.  Holt  and 
Co.,  staiued-glass  artists,  Warwick.  They  repre- 
sent: (1)  The  Visitation,  (2)  the  Nativity  of  Our 
Lord,  (3)  the  Presentation  of  Our  Lord  in  the 
Temple,  and  (i)  the  Finding  of  Our  Lord  in  the 
Temple. 

A  new  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Brindley  and 
Foster,  was  opened  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
ThomhiU,  Leeds,  on  Saturday. 

Th«  Mid  -  Cheshire  Joint  Isolation  Hospital 
authority— the  first  to  be  constituted  in  Cheshire- 
adopted  on  Friday  plans  for  submission  to  the 
county  council  and  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
a  joint  hospital  for  the  Northwich,  Winsford,  and 
Middlewich  urban  districts  and  the  Xorthwich 
rural  district.  The  estimated  cost,  including  site, 
but  exclusive  of  furnishing  and  outfall  works,  is 
i:i3,o37. 

On  Friday  a  memorial  window,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  east  end  of  Burton  parish  church, 
Salop,  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  William  Congreve, 
formerly  of  Burton  Hall,  was  dedicated  by  Arch- 
deacon Barber.  The  centre  of  the  window  is  the 
Crucifixion,  and  on  the  right  and  left  are  St.  George 
and  St.  Nicholas,  the  latter  being  the  patron  saint 
of  the  church. 

At  Cambridge  University  on  Saturday,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Letters  was  conferred  on  M.  Tht'ophile 
Homolle,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and 
Director  of  the  French  School  at  Athens,  who 
lectured  three  weeks  since  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  on  his  recent  discoveries  at  the 
Temple  of  Cnidus  in  Delphi. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Hartlepool  Town  Council 
held  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Nelson  F.  Dennis,  engi- 
neer and  surveyor  to  the  urban  district  council  of 
Aldershot,  was  appointed  borough  engineer  and 
surveyor  in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  who  resigned  some  two  months  ago, 
and  will  retire  from  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  has  been  nearly  20  years  borough 
engineer  of  West  Hartlepool,  has  decided  to  take  up 
private  practice  as  a  general  consulting  civil  engi- 
neer, and  has  taken  offices  in  Church-square,  West 
Hartlepool. 

The  historic  Pyx  Chapel,  adjoining  the  Chapter 
House  of  Westminster  Abbey,  is  about  to  be  lighted 
by  electricity  and  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of 
the  public.  The  chapel,  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Office  of  Works,  was  at  one  time  the  depository 
of  the  Regalia  of  the  Scottish  Kings.  It  was  here 
that  the  famous  robbery  ot  .£100,000,  collected  for 
the  Scotch  wars  by  Edward  I.,  took  place.  Since 
then  access  to  the  apartment,  with  its  double  doors 
of  oak,  was  only  possible  by  the  aid  of  seven  keys, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  as  many  distmct 
officials  of  the  Exchequer.  Among  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  chapel  are  a  stone  altar,  and  some 
ancient  chests  in  which  State  documents.  Exchequer 
tallysticks,  and  standards  were  formerly  stored. 


PBOFESSIONAL    AND    TKADB 
SOCIETIES. 

Laiiids'  Lofts  in  Si-ottish  Ciiviuhes. — I'nder 
the  auspices  ot  the  Edinburgh  district  of  the 
Ecclesiological  Society  of  Scotland  a  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Cooper,  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 
117,  George-street,  Edinburgh,  last  week.  Sir 
James  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  pre- 
sided. Professor  Cooper  took  for  his  subject 
"  Lairds'  Lofts  in  Parish  Churches,"  and  illus- 
trated it  principally  from  the  churches  of  the 
middle  Borders.  Professor  Cooper  said  that  their 
nobility  and  gentry  (though  they  themselves  in 
many  cases  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it)  were 
mainly  responsible  for  that  form  of  church 
government  which  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638 
made  the  symbol  of  the  nation's  liberty,  and  for 
the  type  of  parish  kirk  which  was  well-nigh 
universal  throughout  the  country  from  the  days 
of  Andrew  Melville  to  the  days  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
The  Act  of  Revocation  was  the  real  source  of  the 
(ireat  Rebellion.  But  while  they  gave  the  least 
they  could  for  the  glory  of  God,  they  were  by  no 
means  prepared  to  forego  either  in  the  kirk  or  out 
of  it,  the  honour  which  they  considered  to  be  due 
to  their  own  temporal  place  and  dignity.  The 
lairds'  lofts  were  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
These  lofts  had  their  historical  value  as  witnesses 
of  the  relations  which,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  two  eventful  centuries,  subsisted  between 
the  lairds  and  the  church.  They  had  also  in 
many  cases  no  small  artistic  merit,  and  in  the 
severe  exclusion  of  other  ornaments  they  were 
often  the  only  decoration  of  the  churches  where 
they  were  found.  JIany  of  these  lofts  were 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  in  the 
chancel,  immediately  over  the  place  wherein  pre- 
Keformation  times  the  altar  stood.  The  reason  of 
this  was  that  in  the  general  spoliation  of  church 
property  the  rectorial  tithes  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  propiietor,  and  with  them  went  naturally 
the  chancels  of  the  churches,  which  it  had  always 
been  the  duty  of  the  rector  to  maintain. 

Leeds  avd  Yorkshire  AECHiTECxruALSociETY. 
—Mr.  Eiwin  _C.  Wallis,  A.LE.E.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  ot  Electrical 
Contractors,  read  a  paper  on  Friday  night  before 
the  members  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Archi- 
tectural Society.  His  subject  was  "  Electrical 
Work  as  Affecting  Architects."'  He  calLd 
attention  to  the  numerous  electrical  appliances 
which  now  constitute  an  inherent  pirt  of  modern 
buildings,  and  urged  the  importance  of  the  work 
being  thoroughly  executed.  Lightningconductors, 
he  said,  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  for  if  badly 
earthed  or  ditcontinuous  they  became  fraught 
with  danger.  No  need  existed  for  the  hideous 
obstructiveness  at  the  tops  of  some  conductors, 
but  there  was  reason  for  blending  them  with  the 
mttal  tinial.  Electrical  hoists  were  coming  more 
and  more  into  use  ;  thej'  were  marked  either  with 
continuous  current,  single-phase  current,  or  two- 
phase  current,  and  were  quite  manageable.  In 
some  respects  they  were  superior  to  hydraulic 
hoists.  The  cost  of  working  was  less  wherever 
electricity  could  be  obtained  at  a  low  figure. 
Speaking  of  electrical  development,  Mr.  Wallis 
recalled  the  fact  that  twenty  yeats  ago  there  was 
very  li'.tle  electric  lighting  in  Leeds.  The  cor- 
poration power  stition  in  Whitehall-road  began 
with  .50011. P.  ;  but  now  there  was  an  installation 
of  14,00011. P.,  and  another  4,000H  P.  was  on 
order.  Great  advance  had  been  made  in  elec- 
trical work  and  accessories,  and  the  improvement 
was  still  going  on.  The  tendency  was  to  use 
higher  pressures  ;  where  formerly  50  volts  were 
used  in  lighting,  230  volts  were  now  used.  A 
paper  dealing  with  metal  casements  was  after- 
wards read  by  Mr.  G.  Farrar.  Mr.  Butler 
Wilson,  president  ot  the  society,  was  in  the 
chair. 

Liverpool  Auchitectlal  Society.  —  At  the 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  Monday  evening, 
in  the  Law  Libraries,  Cook-street,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr,  John  Woolfall,  F.IJ.LB.A., 
Miss  Ethel  Charles,  A.R.LB.A.,  London,  read 
an  interesting  paper,  entitled  "  Iteflections  on 
Architecture,'  to  a  numerous  and  aiiprcciative 
auditory  consisting  of  members  and  their  lady 
friends.  The  president,  in  introducing  Miss 
Charles,  described  it  as  a  unique  privilege  to 
introduce  the  first  fully-qualified  lady  architect 
to  his  conlrures.  A  moment's  refiectiun  would 
show  thi-m  that  those  professions  to  which  ladies 
had  already  been  admiited  had  not  lost  any 
pres'ige  thereby.  .\s  examples  he  mentioned 
painting,  music,  medicine,  literature,  &c.    -i-s  to 


the  possibilities  of  architecture  as  a  paying  pro- 
fession for  ladies  time  alone  would  show  :  but  he 
believed  they  would  be  useful  members  of  the 
profession,  more  especially  in  domestic  architec- 
ture and  in  the  planning  of  houses,  where  many 
labour-saving  methods  were  desirable.  Miss 
Charles,  in  the  course  of  her  paper,  deilt  princi- 
pally with  London  modern  architecture,  with  the 
object  of  showing  that  its  quality  was  as  true  and 
noble  as  that  of  the  old  days.  She  was  cordially 
thanked  on  the  proposition  of  Councillor  W'.  E. 
Willink,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  £.  Eccles. 


CHIPS. 

The  interment  took  place  at  Bridlington,  on 
Friday,  of  Alderman  John  Rennard,  C.C.,  builder 
and  contractor,  Bridlington.  The  alderman  and 
councillors  attended,  as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  various  local  bodies,  including  the  brethren  of  the 
Londesborough  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  of  which  Mr. 
Rennard  was  a  P.M. 

At  the  meeting  on  Friday  of  Stoke-on-Tren* 
Board  ot  Guardiai's,  the  Woikhouse  Visiting  Com- 
mittee reported  that  they  had  visited  the  men's  in- 
firmary and  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  painting  of  the  workhouse  was  done 
by  the  inmates,  thereby  saving  about  £300  annually 
to  the  ratepayers.  The  Rev.  R.  D.  Cheetham  said 
the  master  obtained  estimates  for  the  painting  and 
redecoration  of  the  woikhouse  some  time  ago,  and 
they  amounted  to  £450.  The  inmates,  however, 
had  done  the  work,  and  as  the  materials  cost  £150, 
the  saving  effected  was  £300. 

A  new  organ,  which  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Abbott  and  Smith,  of  Leeds,  in  the  .Salem  Church 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  Falconer-street, 
Newcastle,  was  inaugurated  on  Friday.  It  is  a  two- 
manual  organ,  prepared  for  three. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Felling,  who  has  Just  retired  from  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  works  department, 
Guy's  Hospital,  S,E.,  has  been  presented  by  the 
statf  with  a  roller-top  desK  and  office  chair.  Mr. 
Felling  is  commencing  business  as  a  surveyor  at 
Hither  Green,  S.E. 

Mr.  James  L.  M'Doagal,  Dalkeith,  has  been 
appointed  burgh  surveyor  and  sanitary  inspector  for 
that  burgh. 

A  fire  broke  out  on  Sunday  at  Hermes  Lodge,  a 
14th-century  building  of  three  stories,  on  Mrs, 
Biddulph  Martin's  estate,  Norton  Paik,  near 
Tewkesbury.  The  outbreak  occurred  in  the  oak 
room,  on  the  first  floor.  The  place  was  destroyed, 
only  a  few  articles  of  furniture  being  saved.  The 
house  had  recently  been  restored  and  enlarged  by 
Mrs.  Biddulph  Martin  at  great  expense. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  in  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool, 
on  Tuesday  night,  in  connection  with  the  special 
effort  now  being  made  to  raise  an  additional  £20,000 
for  Liverpool  Cathedral  before  the  King  lays  the 
foundation-stone  next  spring.  Archdeacon  Madden 
Justified  the  choice  ot  St.  James's  Mount  on  historic, 
ecclesiastical,  and  practical  grounds.  The  cathedral 
would  be  the  first  built  in  the  northern  province  for 
TOO  years  :  it  would  be  larger  than  Yoik  Minster, 
and  loftier  trom  floor  to  ceiling  than  Westminster 
Abbey  :  and  its  twin  towers  would  be  2i3Dft.  high. 

The  old  bridge  over  the  back  stream  on  the  road 
between  Longparish  and  Barton  Stacey,  a  rough 
timber  structure  with  a  roadway  of  only  13ft., 
lately  became  decayed  and  dangerous.  The  Andover 
Rural  District  Council  decided  to  build  a  new  one 
from  plans  prepared  by  their  survryor,  Mr.  John 
Wormald.  The  contract  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  F.  Beale  and  Sons,  ot  Andover,  and  the 
steelwork  was  tupplied  by  Messrs.  Bjwman  and 
Rogers,  of  Oxhall  Steelworks,  and  has  now  been 
completed.  Tbe  steel  girder  and  concrete  bridge 
has  a  span  of  IStt.  6in.,  giving  a  clear  roadway  of 
17ft.  6iu.,  with  a  concrete  parapet  and  a  rail  fence. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  foundation-stones  were 
laid  of  a  new  Canstitutional  Club  at  Melton  Mow- 
bray. The  club  will  consist  ot  a  two-story  building 
of  red  bricks  and  stone  dressings,  facing  Sherrard- 
street,  and  replaces  three  dilapidated  cottages  and 
a  carpenter's  woikshop.  On  the  first  floor  there 
will  be  a  reading-room  and  billiard-room,  with  a 
spare  room  adjoining.  Toe  two  last-mentioned 
rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one  when  required,  giving 
a  total  area  for  the  combined  rooms  of  •)2ft.  by  21ft. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Barnes,  budder.  Melton  Mowbray,  has 
secured  the  contractat  £1,749. 

The  burning  question  at  Culwyn  Bay  Just  now  is 
once  more  the  purchase  for  the  town  of  the  Pwlly- 
crochan  Woods  ou  certain  easy  conciitions._  The 
estate  company  are  willing  to  sell  them  for  £7,500, 
which,  deducting  the  cost  of  a  new  road  the  company 
are  making  through  the  woods,  is  tantamount  to 
£,'),500,  as  the  road  will  cost  about  t2,OJ0.  The 
woods  are  the  principal  attraction  of  the  town,  and 
the  general  purposes  committee  have  decided,  'oy  a 
majority  of  seven  to  five,  to  proceed  with  the 
purchase. 
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Weymovth. — The  Great  Western  Railway  are 
atout  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  important 
harbour  S-heme  at  Weymouth,  for  which  powers 
were  granted  in  1898,  and  which  it  is  estimated 
will  cost  about  £200,000.  For  a  long  time  the 
■company  have  been  seriously  hampered,  owing  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  present  narrow  harbour. 
To  improve  the  old  harbour  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible, aod  the  company  now  prop  jse  to  make  a 
new  harbour  on  the  Portland  side  of  the  Nothe, 
inclosing  about  70  acres  of  water  space  between 
the  Admiralty  Breakwater  and  the  Nothe  Fort. 
To  effect  this,  two  new  breakwaters  will  have  to 
be  constructed.  This  will  give  a  harbour  which 
may  be  entered  at  any  tide.  New  jetties  and 
warehouses  are  to  be  constructed,  and  a  line  is  to 
be  run  along  the  Admiralty  Breakwater  for 
coaling  purposes. 


CHIPS. 

The  Richmond  Towq  Council  on  Tuesday  night 
consented  to  the  London  United  Tramways  crossmg 
Kew  Bridge  on  a  bond  of  £10,000  to  complete  the 
reconstruction  portion  of  the  Kew  to  Richmond 
line  in  twelve  months. 

At  Monday's  meeting  of  the  town  council  of 
Olasgow  attention  was  drawn  to  the  saving  the 
corporation  had  effected  by  themselves  constructing 
the  sewer  iu  connection  with  the  Clydebank  works. 
They  had  constructed  the  sewer  at  a  cost  of  £78,000, 
which  was  a  saving  of  £12,000  on  the  lowest 
estimate  by  contrictors. 

The  present  parish  church  of  Longstock,  near 
Aiidover,  built  in  place  of  an  ancient  one  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  of 
Wimpole-street,  W.,  and  dedicated  upon  May  13, 
18S0,  has  received  from  time  to  time  many  additions, 
especially  since  the  advent  of  the  present  vicar  (the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Routh)  to  the  living  some  six  years  later. 
A  fresh  feature  has  j  ust  been  added,  and  was  unveUed 
on  Sunday.  It  consists  of  a  triple-panelled  tablet, 
carved  in  Hampshire-grown  oak,  upon  which  occur 
a  list  of  the  various  vicars  of  Longstock  (29  in  all), 
extending  from  the  early  years  of  the  14th  century 
until  the  present  time.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Memorial  stones  in  connection  with  a  new  Wes- 
leyan  chapel  at  MiUbridge,  Liversedge,  were  laid  on 
Siturday  afternoon.  The  new  building  will  cost 
about  £3,000. 

Mr.  John  Boobbyer,  of  Bidford,  Warwick,  who 
died  on  October  11  last,  aged  70  years,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Boobbyer,  of  Stanhope-street, 
Strand,  London  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Joseph 
Hurst  Boobbyer  and  Sons,  wholesale  ironmongers) 
left  an  estate  valued  at  £3,887  gross,  with  net 
personalty  £14. 

The  British  Electric  Traction  Co.  will  shortly 
begin  the  construction  of  the  electric  tramway  from 
Durham  to  Brandon. 

At  Nevin,  South  Carnarvonshire,  the  parish 
church  is  being  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £4,000  on  a 
new  site  presented  by  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Wynn,  who 
is  also  the  largest  subscriber  towards  the  outlay. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Birmingham 
Board  of  Ouardians  to  consider  the  question  of 
improvement  in  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
workhouse  infii-mary  has  issued  its  report,  which 
recommends  the  expenditure  of  about  £3,950  in 
putting  in  new  boilers  and  heating  apparatus,  and 
£5,750  for  the  provision  of  electric  light  for  the 
building.  This  means  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
£9,700. 

The  plans  committee  of  Aberdeen  Town  Council 
sanctioned  at  their  last  meeting  23  seta  of  plans, 
whi'?h  will    involve    a    total   estimated    outlay  of 

£il,000. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  Allen  Memorial 
Schools,  in  Paik-road,  Wallsend,  were  formally 
opened  last  week.  The  scheme  includes  a  church 
and.  schools,  the  latter  being  now  complete.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  £6,650. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  James  William  L.  Hawkins, 
divisional  road  surveyor  for  Cirencester  (late  sur- 
veyor for  Keynsham),  took  place  at  Brockley 
churchyard,  on  Wednesday  week.  Tne  deceased, 
who  was  only  28  years  of  age,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  James  Hawkins,  of  Brockley,  Somerset,  road 
s arveyor  to  the  Long  Ashton  Rural  District  Council. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  1,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
consecrated  the  new  (hurch  of  Holy  Trinity  at 
Cpp?r  Ettington,  Warwickshire.  The  church  is 
built  after  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Ford  Whitcombe,  of 
Newman-street,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with 
transept,  vestries,  and  souti  porch ;  while  a  lofty 
tower  is  to  be  added  as  soon  as  funds  allow.  The 
materials  used  are  Broadway  stone  and  oak. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  All  comraunicationa  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  apace  allotted  to  correapondeuts.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
communications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addi-essed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildixq 
News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand. 
W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfrequently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communieationa  are  aent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thb  Stbasd  Newspapeb  Coupast,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address  : — *'  Timeserver,  Loudon." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


CHKISTilAS   WEEK. 

OwiNi;  to  the  interruption  of  business  caused  by  the 
Christmas  Holidays,  the  BULDING  NEtVS  for  Dec.  25 
will  have  to  be  pubUshed  on  WEUNESD.W  MORNING, 
Dec  23. 

A.11  advertisements  for  that  issue,  therefore,  must  reach 
ua  before  3  p  m.  on  TUESDAY,  Dec.  22. 

Correspondents  and  others  will  oblige  by  sending  in 
Lists  of  Tenders,  &c,,  a'  hili'r.t  by  the  first  post  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Dec.  22. 


NOTICE. 

Bound  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIII.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  l'2a.  each,  by  post 
1'28.  lOd.),  asonly  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumea  of  Vols.  XXXES.,  XLI.,  XLVI., 
XLIX.,  LIII.,  LXI.,  LXU.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVT., 
LXVII.,  LXVm.,  LXLX.,  LXXI.,  LXXU.,  LXXm., 
LXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXVn.,  LXXIX., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  volumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  juat  ended  should 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  aoon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Casea  for  Binding  the  Buildijjo  News. 
price  2a..  post  free  2a.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publi.sher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TERMS   OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6a.  Od.  (or  6dol3.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
or  Belgium,  £1  6a.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  68.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  63.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT    CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  iirat 
line  counting  aa  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  58.  for 
four  linea. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Ijand  Sales,  and 
miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisementa  (except 
Situation  advertiaementa)  ia  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  48.  6d.  for  40  worda.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  aacertaiued  on  appUcation 
to  the  PubUaher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 

The  charge  for  advertiaementa  for  "  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shilliso  fob  TwEsTV-foOE  Wobds, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 

*,*  EcpUes  to  advertiaementa  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement'a  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 

Bates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  poaitiona,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertiaementa  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thuraday.  Front-page 
Advertisementa  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisementa 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion. 

BEnEivED.-W.  T.  C.-P.  C.  H.-H.  W.  P.-H.  D.  B.- 
N.  and  M.— V.  M.  and  Co.— F.  8.— 0.  P. 


C0msp0ubntce, 


ASSESSORS  AND  THEIR  AWARDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sir, — The  question  raised  at  the  R  I.B.A. 
meeting  on  this  subject  cannot  be  said  to  bo  new, 
and  there  is  almost  a  nauseating  familiarity 
about  the  perennial  persistency  with  which  it 
turns  up,  with  all  the  injustice  and  hardship 
entailed  upon  the  profession,  who,  in  these  days 
of  competitions,  cannot  avoid  taking  part  in  them. 
The  panacea  for  all  substantial  causesof  complaint 
was  thought  to  be  found  by  the  estab'ishment  of 
a   recognised   condition   for   the  appointment  of 


assessors  ;  but  the  repeated  failures  which  con- 
tinually occur,  instead  of  improving  matters,  tend 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  because  committees  now 
naturally  enough  shield  themselves  behind  the 
awards  of  their  assessors,  who  sometimes  saddle 
the  promoters  of  competitions  with  designs 
which  th'y  themselves  realise  are  unsatis- 
factory for  the  purposes  intended.  So  e.fact 
is  this  statement  that  instances  in  point 
are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  aifairs.  I  may  mention  one 
which  happened  quite  lately  in  one  of  the  fore- 
most cities  in  this  country.  A  large  establish- 
ment for  public  baths  and  offices  was  competed 
for,  and  an  architect  who  had  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  this  class  of  buildings  was  appointed 
from  headquarters  in  London  to  act  as  assessor. 
The  premiums  were  awarded  in  accordance  with 
his  selection,  but  none  of  the  designs  were 
thought  suitable,  and  subsequently  a  second 
competition  was  held,  no  assessor  being  employed, 
and  the  building  is  now  in  course  of  execution. 
A  concrete  example  of  failure  on  the  part  of  an 
assessor  by  ignoriag  specific  conditions  has 
recently  occurred  in  another  big  town,  he  being, 
as  in  the  last  case,  an  eminent  archi'ect  and 
nominated  by  the  Institute.  A  series  of  courts 
comprised  an  important  feature  in  a  considerable 
jiile  of  buildings  for  which  there  was  a  com- 
petition. The  instructions  to  architects  pro- 
vided that  the  cells  should  hold  a  specified 
position  with  respect  to  the  Law  Courts.  The 
author  of  the  second  premiated  design  ignored 
this  stipulation  ;  but  he  took  the  precaution  to 
obtain  the  provisional  consent  of  the  Government 
authority  in  London  tor  the  particular  arrange- 
ment embodied  in  his  scheme,  and  the  assessor 
seemingly  considered  th.at  sufficient  justification 
for  departing  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  City 
Council  for  this  particular  competition.  Now 
clearly  the  assessor  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
such  outside  consent  or  approval,  and  he  ought  to 
have  adhered  to  the  conditions  set  for  the  deter- 
mining of  the  problem  in  which  this  special 
requirement  was  a  leading  factor,  to  secure  which 
m&ny  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  had  laboured 
very  hard.  A  contemporary  example  of  the 
failure  of  another  distinguished  member  of  the 
Institute  Council  occurred  in  the  matter  of  a  public 
library  for  which  a  competition  was  held,  he  being 
appointed,  as  before,  as  assessor,  by  the  Institute, 
although  a  building  of  this  kind  does  not  figure 
iu  a  list  of  his  own  buildings.  Over  80  designs 
were  submitted,  and  the  premiums  were  paid  on 
his  award,  by  which  the  first  place  was  accorded 
to  an  exceedingly  commonplace  design,  while  the 
second  was  not  only  that,  but  also  a  very  poor 
plan  indeed  as  a  library.  The  town  council 
rottined  some  of  the  non-piemiated  designs 
out  of  the  eighty,  and  after  declining  to  build  either 
of  the  assessor's  choice,  selected  one  wihout  his 
valuable  a'sistance.  One  more  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  the  thing  complained  of,  and  1  have  done 
this  letter.  A  church  was  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  £16,000,  and  it  was  set  down  in 
the  conditions  that  if  either  of  the  competitors 
estimated  his  design  at  more  than  this  sum  he  would 
be  horx  de  combat,  a.ni  if  the  as.sessor,  a  well-known 
R.A.,  estimated  any  of  the  plans  at  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  above  the  competitors'  estimates, 
such  designs  to  be  e.xcluded.  The  author  of  the 
chosen  scheme  sent  in  a  plan  estimated  at  his  own 
price  of  £18,000  without  the  tower  and  spire, 
which  he  included  in  his  drawings.  The  result 
was  the  church  cost  £40,000  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. If  such  results  satisfy  the  leaders  of  our 
profession,  or  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  they 
do  not  satisfy  the  bulk  of  members. — I  am,  ifec, 
■ 0.  K. 

LIVEIIPOOL    CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — On  independent  evidence,  I  may  tell  you 
that,  undoubtedly,  a  very  keen  feeling  exists  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  North  on  this 
subject,  and  it  it  is  a  fact,  .as  is  frequently  stated, 
that  likely  architects,  with  strong  interests  and 
marked  ability,  were  weeded  out  of  the  competi- 
tion to  give  place  to  former  assistants  and  pupils, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  One  thing  is  very 
certain,  that  both  Mr.  liodley  and  Mr.  N.  Shaw 
have  lost  caste,  particularly  the  former,  and  uni- 
versally what  has  happened  is  considered  a 
lowering  of  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  The  opinion  thus  existingisto be  regretted, 
and  Mr.  Shaw's  association  with  Mr.  Doyle  iu 
carrying  out  the  Royal  lusurance  big  buildings 
at  Liverpool,  the  latier  being  the  successful  com- 
petitor chosen  by  the  firmer  as  assessor;  like- 
wise his  subsequent  relationship  in  the  matter  of 
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the  Strand  Improvement  Scheme,  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  to  wit,  tends  to  strengthen  the  con- 
viction among  many  that  the  protest  brought 
before  the  Institute  last  week  was  justified,  and 
that  it  represents  the  feeling  of  many  who  do 
not  belong  to  that  body,  and  many  who  are  not 
themselves    members  of   our  profession. — I   am, 

i;Q_  NoX-COMPETITOll. 

THE  "EIGHTY"  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — When  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  debate 
took  place  at  Conduit- street  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  minutes,  eighty  members 
present.  Thirty-six  voted  for  Jlr.  Leonard 
Stokes's  amendment,  and  fourteen  against  it  ;  so 
that  thirty  members  took  no  part  in  the  voting, 
because  we  considered  the  amendment  an  adroit 
pelitio  principii,  unworthy  of  the  Institute,  and 
only  a  trifle  less  objectionable  than  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's first  resolution.  It  would  have  been  more 
straightforward  to  have  met  a  direct  issue  in  a 
straightforward  way.  Sure'y  the  Council  might 
hive  done  that  without  fear  or  favour.  As  it  is, 
courage  was  wanting,  and  impartiality  is  left 
wandering  at  large  outside. — I  am,  kc, 

One  Who  Did  Not  Vote. 


BRIGHTON  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN 
COMPETITION. 

SiK, — I  quite  agree  with  your  last  week's 
correspondent  that  the  proceedings  in  this  matter 
have  been  most  unusual,  and  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes  without  any  precedent. 

But  what  did  happen  is  this  :  .\U  designs  were 
to  be  delivered  not  later  than  ilonday,  Nov.  9. 
Immediately  after  invitations  were  issued,  saying 
the  matron  would  be  "at  home"  at  Mellison's 
Wfst-street  Hall  on  Thursday,  Nov.  12,  from 
3  to  6,  when  the  designs  for  the  proposed  new 
hospital  would  be  on  view,  &". 

(jn  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  competitors 
received  a  postcard  stating  that,  "  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  several  protests  had  been  received 
against  the  competitors  being  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  '  At  Home '  to-morrow,  it  has 
been  decided  to  notify  them  that  no  competitors 
will  be  admitted  to  the  function." 

But  this  did  not  prevent  any  friends  of  com- 
petitors being  present,  and  one  hears  that  at  the 
said  function  some  few  of  the  designs  were  sought 
to  receive  special  favour  from  persons  present — 
viz.,  Nos.  44,  46,  and  25. 

Now  is  it  not  singular  that  these  numbers 
received  the  premiums  r  The  designs,  however, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  kept  so  private  as  they 
should  have  been,  for  I  am  informed  they  were 
seen  by  others,  and  what  one  man  could  do, 
another  man  could  have  done.  Eventually  about 
twelve  sets  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  final 
adjudication,  and  the  award  was  made  known  in 
Brighton  on  the  24th  ult.,  somewhat  rather 
quick  work  for  62  sets,  with  reports  and  estimates, 
to  have  been  examined,  considering  what  had 
taken  place. 

Although  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  selected  designs,  yet  I  do  most  em- 
phatically say  the  same  privilege  which  was  ex- 
tended to  the  publio  should  have  been  given  to 
us  ;  and,  further,  no  view  should  have  taken  place 
until  after  the  award. 

The  question  one  is  inclined  to  ask  is.  Are  open 
competitions  desirable  or  healthful  to  the  pro- 
fession :  for  in  this  case  here  are  58  sets  of 
designs,  which  probably  represent  a  dead  loss  of 
at  least  £900,  literally  gone  and  irrecoverable. — I 
am,  &c.,  Another  Competitor. 


Sir, — The  justification  for  the  strong  ex- 
Ijressions  of  opinion  at  the  Institute  last  Monday 
evening,  that  assessors  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  "conditions"  in  making  their 
awards,  is  again  brought  prominently  before  the 
competitors  in  the  above  competition. 

The  condition  I  refer  to  is  worded  as  follows  : — 
"  Northern  windows  should  therefore  be  avoided 
as  far  as  practicable  except  in  corridors,  operating 
theatre,  and  possibly  some  upper  bedrooms." 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this  condition  the  assessor,  who 
all  his  life  has  been  struggling  to  obtain  as  much 
.5«;i  as  possible  into  the  wards,  &c.,  of  his  own 
asylums,  places  first  a  design  with  the  hur/  sichs 
of  the  two  wards ./i(((«^  nurlh,  and  more  than  half 
the  side  of  the  maternity  ward  obstructed  on  the 
south  side  by  an  escape  stairs  and  sanitary  tower. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  assessor  was  led  astray 
by  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  elevations  to  the 
style  of  a  well-known  hospital  architect. 

I  was  not  a  competitor  in  the  competition,  fail- 


ing to  complete  my  own  design  owing  to  other 
work.  I  am  therefore  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  conditions,  and,  moreover,  have  seen  all  the 
designs  sent  in,  and  also  the  four  premiated  ones 
a  second  time. 

The  statement  in  to-day's  BiiUikr  that  design 
No.  46  placed  second  ought  to  have  been  barred 
from  corsideration  as  not  providing  the  staff 
accommodation  asked  for,  is  absolutely  incorrect : 
it  provided  additional  stall  rooms,  as  from  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  plans  would  have  been  seen. — 
I  am,  ic.    "  Not  a  Competitor. 

London,  Deo.  4. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  a  letter  re  the 

above  sent  to  Mr.  Holmes  to-day,  and  trust  you 
wUl  find  room  to  publish  same, — I  am,  &c., 

Wm.   C.  V.   GiLLAM. 

Central  Chambers,  3,  North-st.  (Quadrant, 
Brighton,  Dec.  3. 

[copy. J 
Leonard  Holmes,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec,  Hospilal  for  Women, 
76,  West-street,  Brighton. 

Central  Chambers,  3,  North-st.  Quadrant, 
Brighton,  3/12/'03. 

Dear  Sir,— /<''■  Hospital  Competition.  As  a  competitor 
in  the  above.  I  bej  to  most  emphatically  protest  against 
the  a  sessor's  award,  on  the  following  grounds  ;  — 

The  design  placed  lirst  violates  the  conditions— viz  , 
(Isti  *' Northern  windows  to  be  avoided."  (2nd  l  "Lead 
llats  and  sk^  lights  to  be  avoided."  The  author  of  the 
first  premiated  design  has  placed  one  side  of  the  wards 
due  north,  and  has.  I  venture  to  say,  about  1  000  to 
1,500ft.  super,  in  lead  flats,  and  has  about  12  or  13  sky- 
lights of  about  800  to  900ft.  super.  (I  am  now  speaking 
from  memory;. 

Apart  from  many  other  serious  defects  in  the  plan.  I 
consider  the  above  alone  should  have  placed  him  out  of 
the  competition. 

Regarding  the  design  placed  second,  undoubtedly  it  is 
the  best  in  the  room  ;  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
see  the  other  designs  sent  in,  therefore  cannot  express  an 
opinion  whether  it  is  the  best  design  sent  in. 

Regarding  the  two  designs  bracketed  third.  I  would 
say  that  one  of  the  designs  should  have  been  placed  out- 
side the  competition  on  account  of  violations  ot  conditions 
as  to  northern  light,  beyond  being  obviously  a  most 
e-xpensive  design,  and  could  never  piss  the  local  authori- 
ties regarding  the  open-air  space. 

The  remaining  selected  design  has  omitted  the  very 
elementarv  rules  of  hospital  planning  —viz.,  "  cut  otf  "  or 
disconnected  lobbies  between  lavatories  and  wards.  In 
this  case  the  lavatories  open  direct  into  the  wards. — 
Tours  faithfully,  W.  0.  F.  Gii.l.ui. 

P.S.— I  am  forwarding  copies  of  this  to  the  building 
papers. 

ARE  FF.R.I.B.A.  ALLOWED  TO  "  TOI'T  "  r 

Sir,  —The  other  day  I  had  given  to  me  a  copy 
of  a  professional  publication  containing  a  design 
for  a  certain  institution,  the  said  publication 
being  forwarded,  with  the  card  of  the  desiipier,  to 
the  members  of  a  committee  who  are  now  con- 
sidering the  preliminaries  of  a  suggested  building 
of  a  kindred  n.ature.  The  said  designer  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  K.I.B.A.  1 

If  members  of  the  Institute  are  permitted  thus 
to  "tout,"  when  many  unattached  practitioners, 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  always 
refrain  from  stooping  to  such  unfair  methods, 
how  can  we  ever  hope  to  obtain  Registration,  or 
any  other  beneficial  movement ': — I  am,  &c. 

O  iloRES. 

RATHER   IN(iUISITORI.\L;- 

Siit, — A  communication  has  reached  me  from  a 
well-known  and  respected  firm  in  London — one 
long  closely  identified  with  the  building  trades, 
but  who  are,  personally,  strangers  to  myself — 
rehtive  to  an  excellent  young  craftsman  (for- 
merly a  value!  member  of  my  staff),  who  has 
apparently  applied  to  them  for  employment.  The 
letter  contains  the  following  printed  form,  which 
I  am  requested  (but,  on  principle,  distinctly 
object)  to  fill  up  : — 

How  long  was  he  employed  by  you  ': 

In  what  capacity  ': 

What  wages  did  he  receive ': 

Was  he  a*  good,  middling,  or  indifferent  work- 
man l-" 

Was  he  steady  and  regular '! 

Did  he  keep  time  well  r 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  lea^  ing  your  em- 
ployment r 

Do  you  consider  him  honest  and  trustworthy  r 
(Signature) 

('  Please  strike  out  the  words  not  indicating 
the  character  of  the  person  referred  to.) 

Surely  this  is  very  much  a  resurrection  of  the 
offensive  "  Document,"  the  proposed  general 
introduction  of  which  formed  one  of  the  main 
alleged  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and 
led  to  the  great  strike  (or  lock-out)  in  London  in 
(if  I  recollect  rightly)  the  year  liSU'r — t  am,  ^.c, 

Haury  Hems. 

Hotel  Blanquet,  Etretat,  France,  Dec.  6. 


Mcrcommmticatiott* 


REPLIES.      . 

[12028.] -Chalk-Gravel.— See  the  geological  sheets 
and  sections  of  all  counties  at  Jermyn-street  Museum, 
London.  Kelly's  "  Surrey  Directory"  has  small  sketch 
section  and  description  of  chalk ;  Croydon  to  North 
Downs  and  Thanet  beds  resting  on  chalk  at  or  about 
Croydon,  Addington,  Sutton,  Ewell,  and  so  on  to  East 
Horsley. — Regent's  Park, 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Newcastle-on-Ttne  IjirEOVEMENT  Scheme. — 
Colonel  Ludlow,  F.S.I. ,  ot  Birmingham,  the  umpire 
appointed  in  the  cases  of  the  Corporation  ot  New- 
oastle-on-'Tyne  v.  Simson  and  McPhereon,  Dobson, 
and  others,  and  Piggs  Charity,  which  were  heard 
on  October  16  and  17  last,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has  now  promulgated  his  awards,  which  are  as 
follows  :— White  House  Buildings,  Messrs.  Simson 
and  McPheison,  £22,715;  the  Turkish  Baths  and 
Warehouses,  Eric-street,  Mr.  Joseph  Dobson  and 
others,  £13,725;  the  reversionary  interest  in  the 
above  owners,  Piggs  Charity,  £12,733. 

An  Architect's  Divoece  Suit.— In  the  Divorce 
Court,  on  Friday,  Mr.  Justice  Barnes,  sitting  with  a 
special  jury,  had  before  him  the  undefended  divorce 
suit  ot  Spivey  v.  Spivey  and  Dixon.  This  was  the 
petition  of  John  Charles  Spivey,  an  architect,  of 
Leeds,  for  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  on  the 
ground  of  the  misconduct  of  his  wife  with  Alfred 
M.  Dixon,  a  member  of  a  Arm  of  brassfounders  of 
Leeds.  The  co-respondent  was  a  friend  of  the 
family,  and  evidence  was  given  showing  that  during 
the  absence  of  petitioner  at  his  club  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  her  house,  and  staying  alone  with 
the  respondent  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time.  The 
jury  found  that  misconduct  had  taken  place,  and 
his  lordship  granted  a  decree  nisi,  and  directed  that 
a  sum  of  £5110,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as 
damages,  should  be  paid  into  court  within  a  fortnight. 

In  re  E.  S.  BncKERiDGE. — An  application  was 
made  to  Mr.  Registrar  Giffard  on  Wednesday  for 
an  order  ot  discharge  of  Richard  Smith  Buckeridge, 
who  had  carried  on  business  as  a  builder  at  37,  High- 
street,  Marylebone.  The  order  of  adjudication  was 
dated  March  30,  1903,  and  the  trustee  now  reported 
that  proofs  would  probably  amount  to  £7, 554  63.  lOd., 
and  that  the  assets,  which  had  already  produced  a 
sum  ot  £3,S25  6s.  9d.,  might  realise  a  further 
amount  of  £600.  The  bankrupt  attributed  his  in- 
solvency to  pressiire  by  creditors,  to  loss  on  con- 
tracts owing  to  increased  cost  of  labour  and 
materials,  to  law  costs  and  sheriffs'  and  accountants' 
charges,  to  bad  debts  and  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  his  stock  and  plant  as  estimated  for  realisation. 
It  was  reported  that  the  bankrupt's  books  of  account 
recorded  the  bulk  of  his  business  transactions,  but 
were  incorrect  and  incomplete  in  some  respects.  Mr. 
Registrar  Giffard  granted  the  order  of  discharge, 
subject  to  the  bankrupt's  consenting  to  judgment 
for  £100.  The  bankrupt  stated  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  judgment  tor  that  amount. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Watkins  has  been  elected  surveyor  to 
the  Welton  Rural  District  Council. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Norminton  Urban 
District  Council  offices  on  Tuesday,  relative  to  the 
proposal  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council  to 
borrow  £16,000  for  the  erection  of  a  joint  isolation 
hospital  at  Acton  Hall,  for  the  townships  of 
Normanton,  Altofts,  Castleford,  Whitwood,  and 
Featherstone. 

The  city  surveyor  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Thos.  Shel- 
merdine,  has  been  authorised  by  the  estate  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  to  erect  in  Everton 
cemetery  an  obelisk  with  suitable  inscriptions  as  to 
the  removal  of  remains  from  St.  George's  Church, 
St.  James's  churchyard,  and  St.  Anne's  churchyard. 

Messrs.  R.  Hornsby  and  Sons,  Grantham,  have 
been  awarded  the  Government  prize  of  £1,000  in 
open  competition  lor  a  military  tractor  capable  of 
travelling  40  miles  with  a  gross  load  of  25  tons 
without  renewing  fuel  or  water. 

At  Wednesday's  meeting  ot  the  St.  Pancras 
Borouoh  Council,  a  communication  was  read  from 
the  clerk  to  the  London  County  Council,  conveying 
the  thinks  of  the  Highways  Committee  of  that 
authority  to  the  borough  council  for  the  action 
taken  in  giving  consent  to  the  construction  of  a 
tramway  along  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  stating 
that  the  Improvements  Committee  had  decided  to 
recommend  the  C  unty  Council  to  proceed  forthwith 
with  the  authorised  wideuiug  of  the  southern  end  of 
Hampstead-road,  and  the  Highways  Committee 
had  concurred.  By  44  votes  to  22  the  borough 
council  condrmed  its  previous  resolution,  and  gave 
its  statutory  consent  to  the  construction  of  a  tram- 
way connecting  with  the  tramway  in  Hampstead- 
road  and  passing  across  Euston-road  and  along 
Tottenham  Court-road  to  a  point  opposite  the 
Horse  Shoe  Hotel. 


Dec.  11,  1903. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 

MATTERS. 
BiEMiNOHAM. — The  necessity  of  improving  the 
course  of  the  Kiver  Rea  at  Saltley  to  prevent  the 
flooding  which  has  invariably  followed  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  in  that  suburb  has  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public  works  committee  of  the  city 
council  for  some  time  past.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared in  respect  to  the  work,  and  these  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee  at  a  meeting  held  on 
Friday.  The  idea  is  to  effect  an  improvement 
similar  to  that  which  was  successfully  carried  out 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qooch-street  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  proposed  to  deepen  the  stream  and  build 
brick  walls  for  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  a  point  on  the  city  side  of  the  Saltley 
Viaduct  to  Wil's's  Mill.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  £30,000. 

Linlithgow  Sewekage  Scheme. — As  a  result  of 
measurements  made  by  the  Linlithgow  seweraga 
scheme  engineers,  it  has  been  found  that  water  to 
the  extent  of  eight  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  the 
main  sewer  is  finding  its  way  into  the  sewers  from 
the  surrounding  ground.  In  view  of  the  high  level 
of  subsoil  water  at  th  e  present  time,  the  engineers 
have  recommended  that  no  steps  be  taken  for  the 
repair  of  any  defects  which  may  be  in  the  sewers 
until  next  summer,  when  the  level  of  the  loch  and 
the  subsoil  water  will  be  lower  than  at  present. 

Maxchestee  Sewage  Works. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  Association  of  Students  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Mr.  J.  Cart- 
wright,  M.I.C.E.,  presiding,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Fowler,  M.Sc,  F.I.C.,  on  "The  Man- 
chester Corporation  Sewage  Works."  Mr.  Fowler 
gave  a  rimme  of  the  various  steps  which  led  to 
construction  of  the  present  works  at  Davyhulme, 
Carrington,  and  Fli.xton,  to  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  reference  being  made  to  the  schemes 
formulated  by  the  late  Mr.  Lynde  and  Mr.  Allison, 
and  the  present  city  surveyor,  Mr.  de  Courcy 
Meade.  He  also  related  the  many  problems  and 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  met  in  determining  the 
quantities  of  domestic  sewage  and  trade  effluents, 
and  the  complex  and  varying  composition  of  each, 
mention  being  made  of  the  various  experiments  that 
had  been  carried  out  from  time  to  time  by  Sir  Henry 
Koscoe  and  others,  the  results  obtained  being  given 
in  each  case.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  merits  of 
land  filtration  and  treatment  on  contact  beds,  on 
the  different  kinds  of  material  applicable  for  con- 
tact beds :  the  average  cost  of  construction ;  the 
relative  areas  of  primary  and  secondary  beds ;  the 
necessity  of  tank  treatment  in  one  form  or  another  ; 
the  working  of  septic  tanks,  open  aud  covered ;  the 
merits  of  sprinkler  beds  and  close  contact  beds,  kc. 
In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  from  the  experience 
gained  on  the  Manchester  works  he  was  convinced 
that  the  scheme  now  being  carried  out— viz.,  treat- 
ment first  in  open  septic  tanks,  by  which  the  mineral 
and  fibrous  material  are  intercepted,  followed  by 
treatment  over  double-contact  beds — would  prove 
successful  and  solve  a  hitherto  perplexing  problem. 
The  paper  was  followed  bv  a  discussion,  which  was 
taken  part  in  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Worthington,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  (the  engineer  for  the  works),  Mr.  Con- 
grieve,  Mr.  Swarbrick,  Mr.  Mountain,  and  Mr. 
Hinnel,  MM.I.C.E. 

New  Wateb  Supply  fok  Nice.— For  some  time 
past  there  has  been  a  movement  among  the  local 
authorities  of  Nice  with  a  view  to  improving  and 
increasing  the  water  supply  of  the  town  and  its 
environs.  The  town  council  and  the  water  company 
now  being  in  accord,  the  work  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced. It  is  proposed  to  unite  the  waters  of 
several  sources  in  the  vicinity  of  Grasse  at  a  height 
of  nearly  3,000ft.  These  are  the  waters  of  Graviere, 
the  Bouisse,  and  of  the  Veguay.  This  region  (owing 
to  the  chalky  composition  of  the  soil)  is  unin- 
habited, and  there  ]s,  therefore,  no  danger  of  con- 
tamination. These  waters  will  be,  in  a  short  time, 
conducted  direct  to  Nice  from  the  springs  whence 
they  rise.  The  springs  of  Graviere  are  near 
Benngardin  ;  those  of  the  Bouisse  near  Consegude 
originate  from  a  torrent  in  the  middle  of  a  chalky 
stretch  of  ground,  while  the  springs  of  the  Veguay 
fall  in  a  cascade  opposite  the  village  of  Aigluu  on 
the  right  of  the  Esteron.  These  waters  will  be 
conducted  to  Nice  by  a  covered  canal  from  their 
sources  to  the  consumer's  tap.  The  total  length  of 
the  canal  will  be  about  40  miles,  and  it  will  arrive 
at  Nice  at  a  height  of  950ft.,  on  the  hill  of  St. 
Pierre  de  Feric,  where  a  reservoir  32,000  square  yards 
is  to  be  built. 


The  Duchess  of  Albany  will  visit  Kingston-on- 
Thames  to-day  (Friday)  to  unveil  the  Surrey  county 
memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  a  memorial  tablet  to 
Surrey  men  who  fell  in  the  South  African  war,  and 
a  portrait  of  the  chairman  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey. 

The  Wallasey  Urban  District  Council  again  dis- 
cussed on  Friday  the  question  of  a  site  for  the  new 
public  offices.  A  motion  to  rescind  the  resolution 
of  the  last  council  adopting  the  North  Mead  site 
was  defeated  by  eleven  votes  to  nine. 


Out  <©fRce  CabU. 


The  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
have  received  from  llr.  G.  F.  Watts,  K.A.,  as 
part  of  his  original  gift  to  the  nation,  a  portrait 
of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Willi.im  Edward  Ilartpole 
Lecky,  O.M.,  painted  in  1878.  This  portrait 
will  be  placed  immediat'  Ij-  on  exhibition  in  the 
Galleries.  The  trustees  have  also  accepted  the 
three  following  portraits  as  donations — viz.  : 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  the  well-known  journalist 
and  diarist,  painted  by  Henry  Darvall,  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  T.  Smith  Osier.  John  Pyke 
Hullah,  the  musical  composer  and  teacher — a 
pencil-drawing  by  Sir  William  B.  Richmond, 
R.A.,  K.C.B.,  presented  by  his  son,  Mr.  Francis 
Hullah,  and  other  members  of  his  family.  Marj' 
Ann  Paton,  the  eminent  English  prima  donna, 
married  first  to  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  and 
secondly  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wood — an  unfinished 
sketch  in  oils  by  Thomas  Sully,  presented  by  her 
representative,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Wood,  M..V.  The 
trustees  have  also  acquired  by  purchase  an  interest- 
ing portrait  of  Henry  Purcell,  the  famous  English 
musical  composer,  painted  by  John  Closterman. 

The  King  has  invested  Mr.  James  Knowles 
with  the  insignia  of  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Victorian  Order,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  Knighthood.  Sir  James  Knowles, 
who  is  the  founder,  proprietor,  and  editor  of  the 
Xiiietmitli  Ceiitiiri/,  and  is  72  years  of  age,  was 
originally  an  architect,  and  is  still  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects.  Among  his  works 
are  the  late  Lord  Tennyson's  Surrey  House, 
Kensington  House,  the  Thatched  House  Club,  the 
public  garden  and  fountain  in  Leicester-square, 
and  a  number  of  churches.  In  addition  to  his 
professional  work,  Mr.  Knowles  wrote  a  good  deal 
from  his  earliest  years,  and  originated  the  Meta- 
physical Society.  In  1870  he  succeeded  Dean 
Ali'ord  as  editor  of  the  Cuiitrmporat  >/  l{tt:iru\  but 
seven  years  later,  on  a  change  of  proprietorohip, 
he  founded  the  review  he  has  since  conducted  with 
such  conspicuous  success.  The  introductory  sonnet 
was  wricten  by  Lord  Tennyson,  who  for  many 
years  was  his  constant  companion.  Mr.  Knowles 
hnd  been  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  many 
of  the  leaders  of  thought  of  his  time. 

The  post  of  Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  has  been  vacant  since  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  R.A.,  last  February, 
has  been  filled  up  at  a  general  assembly  of  Acade- 
micians. The  choice  of  the  Forty  fell  on  Mr. 
George  Clausen,  A.R.A.,  and  on  Mr.  Clausen  will 
devolve  the  duty  of  delivering  six  lectures  on 
painting  in  January  and  February.  Mr.  Clausen's 
lectures  are  likely  to  be  largely  attended,  for  his 
election  is  one  that  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  many  who  do  not  ordinarily  support  the 
Academy.  While  a  student  at  South  JCensing- 
ton,  Mr.  Clausen  gained  (in  design)  two  gold  and 
two  silver  medals  in  the  national competitioL sand 
a  national  scholarship.  He  has  also  been  awarded 
medals,  in  Paris  in  1889  and  1900,  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  in  Brussels  in  1897.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  exhibited  a  picture  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  "  High  Mass  at  a  Zuyder  Zee  Fishing 
Village,"  and  for  some  years  he  painted  Dutch 
subjects.  Among  his  best-known  works  are 
"  The  Girl  at  the  Gate,"  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Chantrey  Trustees;  "Labourers  at 
Dinner,"  "The  PloughWiy,"  "Brown  Eyes," 
"Mowers,"  "Evening  Song,"  "  Turning  the 
Plough,"  and  "The  Mother." 

UxDEit  the  auspices  of  the  Hampstead  Art 
Society,  Mr.'  Henry  Rose  gave  on  Friday  night, 
in  the  town  hall,  Haverstock  Hill,  an  illustrated 
lecture  entitled,  "  From  Phidias  to  Flaxman  :  the 
Story  of  Sculpture."  Mr.  Rose  characterised 
sculpture  as  frozen  music  and  poetry,  and,  after 
laying  down  the  principles  of  the  art,  proceeded 
to"  illustrate  the  work  of  primitive  man,  following 
on  with  that  of  Egyptians,  .Assyrians,  and  Greeks. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  labours  of 
Phidiasandthebeauty  of  the  Elgin  marbles  :  then 
followed  reference  to  I'raxiteles  and  later  (ireek 
work— the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Dying  Gaul, 
the  Laocoon  of  the  Vatican,  and  .-Vphrodite  of 
Melos.  Early  Christian  sculpture  was  referred 
to,  and  then  Mediirval  sculpture  came  under 
review  and  illustration,  ilodern  sculpture,  with 
the  productions  of  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Ranch, 
and  Flaxman,  followed  in  review,  and  the  lecture 
clojed  with  references  to  the  Albert  Memorial 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

NEfrOTiATioxs  have  been  proceeding  for  some 
time  with  a  view  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 


organisations  which  represent  sanitary  inspectors 
in  England  and  Wales — the  Sanitary  Inspectors' 
Association  and  the  National  Union  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors.  The  Association,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  London,  has  a  membership  of  about 
700,  whilst  the  National  Union,  which  was 
founded  in  1887  as  the  North-Westem  Sanitary 
Inspectors'  Association,  is  about  -100  strong. 
Liverpool  may  be  considered  to  be  the  centre  of 
its  activities.  A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  National  Union  was  held  in 
the  Manchester  School  of  Technology  on  Satur- 
day, when  Mr.  H.  H.  Spiers,  of  W^est  Bromwich, 
the  chairman,  reported  favourably  on  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations.  The  Association,  an  incor- 
porated body,  has  already  altered  its  articles  of 
association  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Union,  and  heads  of  agreement  respecting 
details  of  administration  have  also  been  drawn  up 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  two  organisations.  Mr. 
Spiers  reported  that  the  Association  had  conceded 
everything  which  the  Union  had  asked  for.  The 
executive  approved  the  heads  of  agreement. 
Four  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Association  in 
February,  and  the  hope  was  unanimously  ex- 
pressed that  the  arrangements  for  amalgamation 
will  then  be  completed.  In  the  event  of  an 
agreement  it  is  intended  that  the  Union  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  members  elected  eii  hlui-  as 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  have 
issued  a  note  drawing  attention  to  the  great  im- 
provements in  the  qualifications  of  plumbers 
which  has  resulted  from  the  system  of  registration 
established  in  1836.  They  recommend  that  all 
plumbing  classes  should  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  committees  on  which  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  the  master  plumbers,  and  the 
operative  plumbers  are  represented.  A  syllabus 
has  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  plumbing 
classes,  and  examinations  (preliminary,  inter- 
mediate, and  final)  are  held  at  regular  inter\  als 
in  both  the  thtory  and  practice  of  plumbing.  In 
connection  with  this  system  of  technical  training 
a  form  of  indenture  of  apprenticeship  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Company,  and  has  been  accepted 
in  principle  by  both  employers  and  workmen. 
This  indenture  seeks  to  combine  the  ancient 
system  of  apprenticeship  with  modern  methods 
of  technical  education.  It  provides  that  the 
apprentice  shall  attend  evening  classes,  and  at 
regular  intervals  present  himseU  for  examination. 

The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  received  an  important 
communication  from  the  Postmister-General, 
giving  useful  information  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  underground  telegraph  line  to  the  North. 
The  temporary  wires  in  the  pipes  between  Bir- 
mingham and  Warrington  are  being  replaced  by 
a  permanent  cable.  Seventy  miles  of  this  cable 
have  been  drawn  in,  and  when  the  remaining 
twelve  miles  are  drawn  in  there  will  be  a  per- 
manent underground  system  between  London 
and  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 
There  are  already  underground  wires  between 
Warrington  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The 
laying  of  the  pipes  north  of  Warrington  to  Car- 
lisle is  progressing,  and  the  work  will  be  finished 
this  month.  Temporary  wires  have  been  drawn 
in  as  far  as  Wigan,  and  will  be  continued  to 
Preston.  A  permanent  cable  to  Carlisle  will  be 
provided  later.  In  Scotland  it  has  not  been 
possible  at  present  to  undertake  more  than  one 
section  of  this  work.  That  section  is  over  the 
Beattock  incline,  where  the  overhead  wires  are 
much  exposed,  and  the  pipework  is  completed. 
Pipes  are  also  being  laid  north-eastward  from 
Manchester  to  Leeds,  and  temporary  wires  will 
be  provided,  to  be  replaced  later  on  by  a  per- 
manent cable.  This  work  will  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  financial  year. 

Loud  James  of  HePvEI-oiu)  has  just  signed  his 
final  award  as  umpire  in  the  arbitration  on  the 
use  of  lead  glaze  in  the  making  of  poitery.  Hia 
lordship's  final  award,  duted  November  28  last, 
establishes  a  new  rule  2,  under  which  it  is 
generally  provided  that  after  February  1,  1904, 
no  glaze"  shall  be  used  which  yields  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  its  dry  weight  of  a  soluble  lead  compound 
calculated  as  lead  monoxide  when  determined  in 
a  manrler  prescribed  by  the  rule.  The  use  of  a 
glaze  "  which  does  not  conform  to  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions"  is,  however,  to  be  per- 
mitted after  due  notice  to  the  inspector  for  the 
district,  subject  to  the  adoption  by  the  manu- 
facturer  of   a  new  schedule  of  compensation  tQ 
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employees  who  maybe  suspended  on teing  cert'fied 
as  suffering  from  plumbism  (or  lead  poisoning), 
and  subject  also  to  periodical  examination  of  the 
employees  by  the  ccriifying  surgeon.  China 
scouring  is  excluded  from  the  processes  dealt 
■with  by  these  regulations.  The  prescribed  method 
of  testing  the  glaze  is  as  follows  : — "  A  weighed 
quantity  of  dried  material  is  to  be  continuously 
shaken  for  one  hour  at  the  common  temperature, 
with  1,000  times  its  weight  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  containing  0-25  per  cent,  of 
HCl.  This  solution  is  thereafter  to  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  one  hour  and  to  be  passed  through  a 
filter.  The  lead  salt  contained  in  an  aliquot 
portion  cf  the  clear  filtrate  is  then  to  be  pre- 
cipitated as  lead  sulphide,  and  weighed  as  lead 
sulphate." 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  House  Paintt  rs  and  Decorators  will  hold 
their  eleventh  annual  conference  in  Manchester  next 
September.  To  mark  its  importance  and  provide 
funds  for  the  equipment  of  the  new  school  of 
decorative  painting  and  the  educational  work  of 
the  association,  they  intend  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  decorative  and  applied  arts,  processes,  and 
manufactures  in  St.  James's  Hall  in  that  city. 
The  exhibition  will  include  furniture,  carpets, 
hangings,  furnished  rooms,  wallpapers,  relief 
materials,  painte,  colours,  and  varnishes,  water 
paints,  tiles,  pottery,  sanitary  appliances,  and 
stained  glass.  An  important  section  will  be 
devoted  to  "  processes,"  where  various  handicrafts 
will  be  seen  in  actual  operation. 

The  Bristol  Corporation  Baths  Committee  have 
provided  a  suite  of  baths  on  Kane's  system  at  the 
new  buildings  on  Barton  Hill.  In  this  new 
system  of  baths,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence, instead  of  the  bather  undressing,  bath- 
ing, and  dressing  in  the  same  temperature,  a 
central  hall  is  provided,  down  the  centre  of  which 
are  placed  the  bath  compartments.  On  each  side 
of  the  walls  of  this  central  hall  are  placed  the 
dressing-rooms,  each  with  a  door  in  the  wall  of 
the  central  hall  corresponding  with  the  door  of  a 
bath  compartment.  The  central  hall,  in  which 
are  placed  the  bath  compartments,  is  heated  to 
over  lOO^',  while  the  dressing-rooms  are  heated  to 
about  65°.  The  ordinary  type  of  slipper-bath  is 
fitted  in  a  cubicle,  which  also  serves  as  a  drtssing 
room,  with  the  consequent  result  that  if  the  com 
partment  is  heated  to  a  temperature  suitable  for  a 
bathroom,  it  becomes  too  hot  for  a  drtssing- 
room.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  room  is  heated 
as  a  dressing-room,  the  bather  must,  after  im- 
mersing himself  in  water  heated  to  98°,  stand  in 
air  at  C5°.  In  Kane's  syttem,  whatever  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  may  be,  the  air  of  the 
bathroom  is  always  higher. 

SiGNOR  Pasqui  proposes  to  re-erect  in  Rome, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  some  £-1,000,  the  famous 
Ara  Pacis,  erected  to  Augustus  when  by  many 
desperate  wars  he  had  pacified  the  world.  It  was 
among  the  most  striking  monuments  of  Ancient 
Home,  and  its  recent  rediscovery  is  one  of  the 
most  important  atchioological  events  of  recent 
years.  In  1500,  and  again  in  1859,  chance  exca- 
vations revealed  minor  portions  of  it,  which  were 
dispersed  in  various  coUectioES.  The  remainder 
came  to  light  in  the  course  of  last  summer  during 
the  progress  of  excavations  in  the  Piazza  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  near  the  Corso,  under  the 
charge  of  Signer  I'asqui-  A  mine  of  architec- 
tural and  sculptural  »  ealth  was  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  including  the  whole  of 
the  Ara  I'acis,  save  two  fragments  resultant  on 
the  above-mentioned  earlier  researches.  It  is 
now  suggested  that  it  be  erected  iu  its  entirety, 
not  in  the  open  air,  but  iu  some  such  position  as 
the  covered-in  court  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 
Professor  Pasqui  decUres  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  reassemble  those  previously  found  por- 
tions now  dispersed  in  various  collections  in  Italy 
and  abroad.  The  greater  proportion  are  in  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence,  belonging  to  the  State.  Other 
fragments  are  in  the  Vatican,  and  should  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain.  It  might,  however,  be  less 
easy  to  secure  those  now  in  the  Medici  Villa,  the 
Paris  Louvre,  and  the  Vienna  Museum  ;  they 
are,  however,  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
could  be,  if  necessary,  reproduced  in  facsimile. 

UxEXAMi'LEU  activity  has  characterised  the 
building  trade  in  Canada  this  year.  The  lact  of 
men  and  material  is  stated  to  have  seriously  cur- 
tailed the  building  operations  necessary  for  current 
requirements.  In  Winnipeg,  a  typical  centre 
upwards  of  G,000,000dols.   (£1,200,000)  has  been 
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of  this  pressure  the  building  season  in  Canada  is 
extending  year  by  year,  and  bricklaying  now  goes 
on  almost  up  to  Christmas.  Carpenters  and  joiners 
can  also  be  similarly  engaged  in  outside  work,  to 
be  followei  with  suflicient  inside  work  to  keep 
most  of  them  going  throughout  the  winter. 

A  WHITER  in  V Iiiihistric  gives  the  following  as 
a  method  which  he  has  proved  to  be  successful  for 
drying  out  damp  walls  and  humid  surfaces  : 
Dissolve  51b.  of  pure  olein  in  .51b.  of  benzine,  and 
coat  the  damp  surfaces  with  the  mixture.  This 
solution  of  oleic  acid,  owing  to  its  great  fluidity 
and  the  capillarity  of  the  mortar,  sinks  deeply 
into  the  latter,  and,  together  with  the  hydrated 
lime  in  the  mortar,  produces  a  formation  of  gre.asy 
lime  which  constitutes  a  waterproof  coat.  The 
proportions  of  the  mixture  can,  of  course,  be 
modified  according  to  circumstances  ;  and,  instead 
cf  benzine,  other  solvents  of  the  nature  of  ether 
and  benzol  may  be  utilised.  A  variation  of  this 
method  is  the  employment  of  other  fatty  or 
resinous  acids  instead  of  olein.  The  resincus 
acids  form  with  the  lime  hydrate  a  resinate  of 
lime  which  has  the  same  waterproof  properties  as 
fat  lime.  Damp  or  newly-built  walls  thus  coated 
may,  after  almost  instantaeous  evaporation  of  the 
liquid,  be  papered  or  painted.  In  the  case  of 
walls  in  cellars  or  tunnels,  this  process  can  be 
also  employed  successfully  to  coat  cement,  ter- 
razzo,  or  mosaic  work. 


CHIPS. 

The  dedication  and  opening  of  the  new  organ  at 
St.  Werbergh's  Church,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  took 
place  on  Friday  evening.    The  organ  has  cost  £725. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Milton,  near  Lymington, 
Hants,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  by  Mr.  Tulloch, 
an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  borrowing  of  £5,500  tor 
the  purpose  of  drainage  works  at  Milton. 

The  general  purposes  committee  of  the  Poplar 
Council  have  approved  the  proposals  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  seek  powers  next  session  to  con- 
struct tramways  from  East  India-road,  through 
the  Blackwell  Tunnel,  to  Greenwich. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Blackburn  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial  Committee  on  Thursday  evening  in  last 
week,  it  was  resolved  to  instruct  Mr.  Bertram 
Mackennal,  the  sculptor,  to  proceed  at  once  with 
his  marble  statue  of  the  late  Queen,  to  be  erected  on 
the  boulevard  near  the  railway  station.  The  statue, 
which  will  show  her  Majesty  in  a  standing  position, 
is  to  cost  £2,500. 

At  Avonmouth,  Bristol,  on  Friday,  memorial 
stones  were  laid  of  a  new  Wesleyan  school  chapel. 
Messrs.  La  Trobe  and  Weston,  of  Bristol,  are  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  E.  Love  is  the  builder. 

The  Bishop  of  Leicester  consecrated,  on  Sunday, 
in  Sepulchre's  Church,  Northampton,  one  of  the 
four  round  Templar  churches  of  the  country,  a 
stained -glass  window  in  memory  of  the  98  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  Northampton- 
shire Regiment  who  died  in  South  Africa  during 
the  war.  The  window,  placed  in  the  south  aisle, 
is  of  three  lights. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week,  Col.  Yorke  attended 
at  Walsall  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  new  tramway  lines  which 
are  to  be  opened  on  January  1,  when  they  will  pass 
into  the  control  of  the  Corporation.  Accompanied 
by  members  of  the  council  and  chief  officials.  Col. 
Yorke  was  taken  over  the  whole  system,  which 
extends  to  Walsall  Wood  and  Willenhall  and  to  the 
borough  boundary  in  three  other  directions. 

The  highways  committee  reported  to  the  London 
County  Council  on  Tuesday  that  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  prove  possible  to  commence  the  electrical 
working  of  the  New  Cross  and  Greenwich,  litc, 
sections  of  traaaways  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  tramways  is  completed 
and  the  elecric  cab'cs  are  laid,  while  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  sub-stations  and  for  the  provision  of 
the  supply  of  power  from  the  Liudon  Electric 
Supply  Corporation's  station  at  Deptford  hive 
reached  an  advanced  stage. 

A  lecture,  entitled  "  Decorations  Fast  and 
Present,"  was  delivered  by  Colonel  R.  J.  Bennet, 
of  Glasgow,  president  of  the  Association  of  Master 
Painters  of  Scotland,  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
and  Vicinity  Master  Painters'  Association  in 
Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  night.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Muirhead  presided  over  a  good  attendance. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  Pock- 


MONDAV.— Incorporated  Institute  of  British  Decorators 
''The  Management  of  Decorative  Work 
in  Progress,"  by  Jolm  D.  Grace,  Presi- 
dent.   8  p-m. 

Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architect!!. 
"The  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast," 
by  William  Hemuao  and  Henry  Lea. 
8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Mining  of  Non- 
Metallic"  Minerals."  Cantor  Lecture 
No.  4,  by  Bennett  H.  Brough.    8  pm. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  Discussion  of 
*'  Model  Building  By-laws."    Sp  m. 

Incorporated  Clerks  of  Works  Associa- 
tion. "  Ingram  Houses  Residential 
Clubs,"  by  Arthur  T.  Bolton,  A.R.I.B.A. 
8.30  p.m. 
Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "  Deposits  in 
Pipes  and  other  Channels  Conveying 
Potable  Water,"  by  Prof.  James  Camp- 
bell Brown,  D.Sc. ;  "The  Purification  of 
Water  Highly  Charged  with  Vegetable 
Matter;  wi  h  Special  Reference  to  the 
Effect  of  Ai-ration,"  by  Osbert  Chadwick, 
C.M.Gl.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Beitram 
Blount,  Assoc.Inst.C.E.    8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "The  British  Silk 
Industry,"  by  Frank  Warner.    8  p.m. 

Wedsesdav.— Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Science  of  Taxa- 
tion and  Business,"  by  Sir  W.  H.  Freece, 
K.C.B.    8  p.m. 

Architectural  Association  :  Discussion 
Section.  "The  Work  of  an  E-thibitien 
Architect,"  by  A.  O.  CoUard.    7.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
••  The  Objects  of  the  Garden  City  Asso- 
ciation," by  W.  E.  Snell.    8  p.m. 

Thuksday.— Society  of  Arts.  "India's  Place  in  an  Im- 
perial Federation,"  by  J.  M.  Maclean. 
4.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Architect'.  Discussion  on  a 
"  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  R-lating  to 
Ancient  Lights."  The  Society's  New 
Premises,  Staple-Inn  South,  Holbom. 
8  p  m. 
Fbidat.— Arcliitectural  Association.  "Old  Stucco  an\ 
Plaster  Work,"  by  G.  P.  BankarU 
7.30  p.m.  „  ^. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The 
Action  of  the  Sea  Upon  the  Fore- 
shore," by  C.  B.  Case.  Stud.Inst.C  E  ; 
and  "  The  Causes  of  the  Loss  of  Beaches," 
by  F.  W.  Cable,  Stud.Inst.C.E.    8  p.m._ 

Glasgow  Architectural  Ci-aftsmen'a 
Society.  Debate  on  "  Should  .Architect* 
be  Arbitrators  in  Disputes  on  their  own 
Work  ; "  by  E.  W.  Horn  and  Isaac  Low 
junior.    8  p.m. 


THE  AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION". 
-DECEMBER  K\h  -  URDIN.IEY  GEXERVL  MEETIXG  at 
No  'I  Con.luit-street,  W.,  >t  i:m  p  m.  PAPER  bv  Mr.  G.  P. 
BAN'kART  on  "Old  Stucco  and  Plaster  Woik,  »ith  Reference  to 
Modern  PossiDilities."  ,  f,iM<!    IMBTTR    1 

LOCIS   AMBLER    I  Hon.  Sec*. 
H.  TANNER,  Jun.J  """■  ^  ^'^ 


Ctabe  ^t^% 


WAGES    MOVEMENTS. 

Thb  North  Wales  Slate  Trade.  — A  meeting 
of  quarry-owners  in  the  NantUe  Vale  and  other 
districts  of  Carnarvonshire  was  held  at  Carnarvon 
on  Saturday,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John 
Menzies,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  prue  Ust. 
It  was  decided  not  to  make  any  change.  The 
state  of  the  trade  was  reported  good.  It  was 
understood  that  the  owners  of  the  Penrhyn  and 
Dinorwic  Quarr.es  have  also  agreed  not  to  change 
the  price  list. 

-*— ^ 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Freemisons  of  the  West 
Lancashire  province  was  held  on  Wednesday  at 
Liverpool,  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  pro- 
vincial grand  mister's  wish  that  the  brethren  should 
erect  some  special  portion  of  Liverpool  Cathedral. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  was  resolved  that 
the  money  subscribed  during  the  next  five  year* 
should  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  chapter-house 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Earl  Lathom. 

At  the  Carpenters'  Hill,  on  Wednesday  night. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  distributed  the  prize* 
and  certihoates  gained  during  the  past  session  by 
students  at  the  Trades'  Training  School,  Great 
Titchfield-street,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Car- 
penters' Company  in  conjunction  with  the  Joiners  , 
Paper-stainers',  Plasterors',  Tylers'  and  Brick- 
layers', and  Wheelwrights'  Companies.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  I^«roy  Preston  (Master  of  th» 
Carpenters' Company).  Mr.  John  W  illson  (chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee)  stated  that  there  were 
twelve  classes  in  the  school,  eleven  of  which  were 
closely  connected  with  the  building  trade,  iho 
school  differed  from  all  other  technical  schools  by 


thorpe,  Norwich,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  ,  insisting  that  all  students  must  ^e  connected  witu  , 
Norwich  last  week.     Late  Perpendicular  in  style,  it    the  trade  as  working   members  bel  ore   being  ad    , 
is  built  of  brickwork,  with  Mouk's  Park  stone  dress-    mitted,  thus  supplying  that  '"'''"'^''^°°  ''f'*'^J'!f 
.  ings.     At  present  only  the  chancel  and  four  bays  formerly  provided  by  trade  apprentice  hip^^^i^^^ 

spent  on  new  buildings  alone  during  the  present    of  the  nave  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £4,000.  '  had  been  a  declme  m  the  numoer  or  stuaenis  iron» 
year,  comprising  1 ,200  dwelling-houses,  65  stores,    Mr.  A.  J.  Lacey,  of  Norwich,  is  the  architect.  '260  in  iyOl-2  to  241  in  the  past  session.  ^ 
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BUILDING  METHODS   AND   THEIR 
ORGANISATION. 

SUCCESS  iu  most  occupations  largely 
depends  on  efficient  organisation,  a  due 
relation  of  one  part  of  the  work  to  the  other 
parts,  so  that  there  may  be  no  friction  or 
overlapping.  A  good  deal  of  the  professional 
architect's  work  is  lacking  in  this  quality. 
His  earlier  years  are  taken  up  with  profitless 
studies  of  no  practical  value  to  him.  His 
book  and  class  studies  bear  very  indirectly 
on  the  practical  work  he  is  called  upon  to 
undertake  ;  he  spends  much  of  his  time  m 
drawing  and  sketching,  which  are  of  doubtful 
value  to  him,  and  have  Little  relation  to  the 
practice  of  his  vocation.  But  it  does  not 
end  here.  When  he  begins  to  practise  he 
finds  the  "same  want  of  relation,  the  same 
obstacles  to  his  action  in  the  requirements 
of  clients,  local  authorities,  and  builders. 
A  great  deal  of  his  energy  and  ability  is 
wasted  on  preliminary  duties  of  not  a  very 
remunerative  kind ;  he  has  to  prepare  plans 
and  designs  to  suit  various  tastes  before  one 
is  selected.  The  architect  has  got  the  wrong 
client,  or  the  client  the  wrong  architect,  for 
his  particular  wants.  They  do  not  suit  each 
other.  The  fact  is,  as  it  often  happens,  the 
architect  does  not  know  his  client  well 
enough  to  design  a  house  for  him. 

A  Philadelphian  architect  lately  gave  his 
experiences,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects  at  Toronto,  on  a  first 
interview  with   his   client.     The  client   said 
first  he   would  like    to   see  the  house  that 
the    architect   would   design    for   him,    and 
then  he  gave  the  architect  his  instructions 
about  the  number   and   size  of  rooms,   &c. 
The    aichitect  replied  he  cculd  do  that,  but 
honestly  admitted  that,  if  such  a  house  was 
built  according  to  bare  directions,  the  result 
would  be  disastrous,  for  he  did  not  know  the 
client  well  enough.   But  the  client  was  satis- 
fied, for  he  began  to  see  and  ' '  realise  that 
the  house  was  to  be  his  house,  not  an  archi- 
tect's house  merely."     The  man  who  comes 
to  an  employer  and  says,  "  Give  your  house 
to  me  to  design  ;    I  can  refer  you  to  Squire 
So-and-So.  who    was   highly  satisfied,  and 
do  not   bother   about    the    design ;    I     will 
guarantee  to  suit  you  at  a  certain  cost,  &c.," 
is  not  the  man  to  be  trusted,  for  he  cannot 
suit  another  man's  taste   or   habits  of  life. 
The  house  or  building  "  must  fit  the  man  in 
some  way.''    It  is  not  every  architect  who  has 
the  responsive  feeling  to  find  out  the  kind  of 
house  a  client  needs.     A  man  of  common  or 
vulgar  tastes  will  want  a  very  different  design 
to  a  man  of  culture.     Then  there  is  a  lack 
of  organisation  in  our  business  methods  which 
our  American  brethren    do  not   experience. 
"VVhen  our  architects  are  instructed  to  proceed 
with  a  building,  it  is  not  all  smooth  sailing. 
Perhaps  the  architect  has  forgotten  to  con- 
form to  a  local  by-law  or  regulation,  and  the 
plans  have  to  be  altered  to  pass  the  authority. 
And  this  may  happen  after  the  contract  has 
been  signed.     A  delay  follows,  during  which 
time  very  important  preparations  could  have 
been  made  by  the  contractor ;  or  perhaps  the 
trenches  have  been  dug  out,  when  the  order 
comes  to  set  them  all  back.  Often  the  time  is 
spent  in  negotiations  which  ought  to  have 
been  settled  before  the  builder  was  engaged. 
A  certain  period  for  completion  of  works  has 
been  fixed,  so  that,  when  the  work  is  resumed, 
the  contractor  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
He  has  been  unable  to  make  arrangements 
with  his  foreman  ;  materials  which  could  have 
been  ordered  and  delivered  are  delayed  ;  he  is 
unable  to  organise  his  staff  of  workmen  to 


the  best  advantage ; — all  of  which  are  serious 
drawbacks  to  him.     The  building  will  cost 
hiin    more.     But    a    considerable    cause    of 
delay  to  the  contractor  is  the  non-completion 
of  the  drawings  and  details,  chiefly  the  fault 
of  the  architect.     Inadequately  supplied  with 
these   and    the    necessary   instructions,    the 
contractor  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  his  woi-k 
is,  and  how  to  organise  it  to  his  advantage. 
It  is  a  common  cause  of  complaint  with  the 
builder.   The  proprietor  wishes  the  work  to  be 
begun  at  once,  so  the  architect  just  scrambles 
through  his  drawings  in  pencil  for  the  quan- 
tities to  be  prepared  and  the  tenders  sent  in. 
A   tender    is    selected,    and  the   contractor 
signs  the  contract ;   but  his  work  is  at  this 
early  and   important   stage   delayed   by  not 
being  supplied  with  the  drawings  and  details. 
The  builder  is    thus   hurried  to  commence 
before  his  instructions  are  complete.     As  we 
have  seen,  the  American  .architect  is  far  more 
thoughtful  in  his  method  in  this  respect ;  he 
rapidly  completes  the  drawings  and  details 
in  order  to  enable  the  contractor  to  organise 
his  work  and  to  know  what  he  has  to  do — a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  to  him  if  he 
is  to  make  a  fair  profit.     The  architect  in  the 
States  takes    great    trouble   in   making  his 
drawings  complete.     If  it  is  a  steel  skeleton 
building,  he  employs  a  specialist  in   steel- 
work to  assist  him  in  the  design  and  details 
before  going  to   contract ;   if  there  is  much 
machinery    or     plant    to     be    provided,    a 
mechanical    engineer    is    called    iu    to    co- 
operate   with    the    architect.     There    is   no 
question  of  expense,   as  the  proprietor  pays 
gladly   for   any   special   aid,   mechanical   or 
otherwise,  to  complete  the  work  at  an  early 
date.     But  the    architect    in    this    country 
seldom  incurs  any   expense   in    aid  of  this 
kind ;  he  appears  to   think   that   expedition 
or   hurry    is    detrimental    to    the   building, 
and  that  if  the  details  are  supplied  during 
the  progress    of   the   work    it    is   sufficient. 
Yet  such   a  view  leaves    out    of   considera- 
tion entirely  the  contractor's  interest,  which 
is  exactly  the  revei'se.     The   sooner  he  has 
definite  inst.'uctions    and  the  whole  of  the 
drawings,  the  better  able  he  is  to  husband 
his    resources    to    the    best    advantage,    to 
organise  labour,  to   order  the   materials  in 
time.     And  it  is  the  more  urgent  to  him  if  the 
time  of  completing  the  building  be  short.     It 
is  in  such  a  way  as  this  that  English  building 
practice  is  wanting   in  that  smoothness  that 
characterises  building  operations  in  America 
and  other  countries ;    it  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  that  dislocation  between  the  archi- 
tect's  and    the   builder's   work  which   is  so 
detrimental  to  honest  and  sympathetic  design ; 
as,  for  example,  in  requiring  in  the  drawings 
certain  things  to  be  done  in  a  certain  waj-, 
and  withholding  the  very  means  of  comply- 
ing with   them   during  the  progress  of  the 
work  ;   in  providing   a   period  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  contractor  has  been  prevented  from 
performing  the   work  by  not  receiving  the 
detail  drawings  soon  enough.  Thus  the  archi- 
tect,  often  unknowingly,   by  the  method  he 
adopts,  withholds   from   the    contractor   the 
very  means  by  which  he  can  accomplish  his 
work.      IIow   often,    for  instance,  the  con- 
tractor, not  receiving  a  detail  in  time,  exe- 
cutes the  work  in  a  different  way  to  that  the 
architect  intended ;  it  is  not  approved,  and 
the  loss  falls  on  the  contractor.     A  week  or 
month  saved  in  the  preparation  of  the  draw- 
ings is  so  much  gained  in  the  quality  and 
finish  of  the  work,   besides  a  pecuniary  gain 
to    both    emplo3'er    and    builder.       In   this 
neglect  of  supplying  the  drawings  and  details 
at  an  early  date,  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
want  of  system  and  method  and  connection 
between  the  architect's  work  and  the  con- 
tractors.     The    interests    of     the    architect 
should  be  those  of  the  contractor,   the  aim 
ought  to  be  to  aid  and  assist  the  carrying  out 
of  the  design ;   instead  of  which  the  practice 
we  have  mentioned  illustrates  in  a  forcible 
manner  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  the 


architect  and  contractor.     Each  seems  to  be 
pulling  in  an  opposite  direction.     In  the  pre- 
paration of  the  design,  the  builder  is  rarely 
consulted,  even  if  that  were  possible,  and  the 
idea  seems  to  be  to  conceal  from  the  contractor 
the  design  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  advantage 
by  a  too  early  knowledge.     Such  an  idea  is 
too  absurd  to  entertain,  because  it  is  more 
likely   that  the   contractor  will  do   the  best 
with   the   design,    and   make   the   execution 
more  acceptable  to  the  architect,   if  he  has 
ample  time  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions and  obtain  the  best  hands  for  the  work. 
An  early  delivery  of  the  drawings  and  details 
insures,  amongst  other  things,  a  study  of  tho 
building,   and  the   best  means  to   meet  the 
architect's  wishes  ;  the  contractor  has  time  to 
consider  how  best  and  most  economically  to 
set  to  work  ;  there  is  more  scope  for  any  sug- 
gested alteration  in  the  design  ;  the  contractor 
is  better  able  to  organise  his  labour.  The  work 
must  benefit,  as  the  early  supply  of  the  draw- 
ings means  more  careful  consideration,  the 
ordering  of  material  in  time,  the  selection  of 
better   hands  to  caiTy  it  out.     In  America, 
where  buildings  are  carried  out  with  gi-eat  ex- 
pedition, early  delivery  of  drawings  and  details 
is  held  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
the  profession  are  trained  to  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  rapid  working.  We  are  not  quite  of 
the  same  opinion  in  this  country ;  quality,  and 
not  speed,  are  required  by  us.     Rapidity  of 
execution   often   means    hurry ;  a    want   of 
study  as  to  the  best  means  to  the  end ;  in- 
stability, and  resort  to  mechanical  labour.  Yet 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  speedy  furnishing 
of  di'awings  was  to  be  seen  in  the  erection  of 
steel  buildings,  as  those  in  the  States.     Here 
the  steelwork  is  practically  ready  before  it 
is  required  on  the  building.     The  drawings 
are    supplied    to  the  contractor,   who  often 
has  a  special  staff  of  engineers,  and  the  steel 
is    rolled    and    superintended    under    their 
supervision ;    but  in   this  country  we  know 
how  a  quantity  of  steelwork  would  be  carried 
out.     The  architect's  design  would  probably 
be  submitted  by  the  contractor  to  an  expert 
steel  maker,  who  would  give  a  tender  for  thg 
work,   he  being  allowed    to    make    certain 
modifications  and  practical  details ;  but  the 
drawings  would  not   be  ready  till  after  the 
contract  had  been  signed,  which  would  lead 
to    disagreement    between    the    contracting 
parties ;    or  if   the  contractor   undertook   to 
provide  the  steel  construction,  he  would  have 
to  wait  for  the  details,  and  the  conse.juence 
would   be   a   delay  in  the  execution  of  the 
order,    or   an   attempt   to   substitute  a  less 
costly  design.     In  either  case  there  would  be 
considerable    delay    in    execution.     In    the, 
ordering  of  terracotta  work  we  know  also  the 
importance    of    expedition.     Drawings   and 
details    ought    to   be  furnished   before    the 
works  are  commenced,  as  much  time  is  taken 
up   in   the  pattern   moulding,   drying,    and 
firing. 

Another  of  the  hitches  in  modern  building 
methods  is  caused  by  the  want  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  architect  and  the  builder  or 
crafts  employed.  How  few  architects  ever 
take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  workers  in 
making  their  details.  Take  an  instance. 
The  building  includes  a  number  of  stone 
columns  or  muUions,  and  a  long  run 
of  stone  cornices.  Before  making  the 
working  drawings  it  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  to  talk  tho  matter  over  with 
the  practical  mason,  who  would  in  most 
cases  be  able  to  suggest  to  the  architect 
more  economical  dimensions,  or  sections 
that  would  be  easier  worked,  or  a  better  plan 
of  jointing.  In  the  design  of  terracotta  work, 
a  consultation  with  the  manufacturer  would 
be  decidedly  desirable  before  making  tho  large 
scale  drawings,  so  as  to  avoid  any  undesir- 
able profiles,  which  would  cause  uneven 
shrinkage  and  warping.  Before  the  drawings 
of  iron  and  steelwork  are  prepared  an  expert 
in  such  construction  should  be  consulted  as 
to  the  depth  of  girders  and  beams,  stanchions 
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and  columns,  or  trussed  roofs,  and  thus  save 
many  alterations  that  would  be  costly.  Much 
waste  of  material  and  labour  could  be  avoided 
if  the  architect  had  interviews  with  the  car- 
penter and  joiner,  for  he  would  be  able  to 
suggest  simpler  and  better  modes.  In  the 
design  of  such  work  as  lead-glazing,  tile- 
work,  ornamental  plaster  work,  the  architect 
would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  consult  the 
artists  engaged,  and  a  frequent  visit  to  their 
workshops  and  studios  ought  to  be  considered 
a  necessary  condition  of  design.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  present  "stand  off"  policy 
adopted  by  the  professional  man  is  that  the 
trades  do  not  understand  the  architect.  He 
speaks  in  a  language  not  understood  by  the 
operative  artist,  his  drawings  are  often  awk- 
ward and  unsympathetic  with  the  materials 
and  methods  used,  if  not  impracticable  to 
work.  He  shows  the  detail  to  the  foreman  or 
builder,  who  recommends  a  modification,  or 
it  is  referred  to  the  architect  to  explain.  A 
delay  in  the  execution  of  the  work  occurs, 
and  the  intention  of  the  architect  is  often 
frustrated.  The  co-operation  of  the  designer 
and  workman  is  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  designer 
and  craftsmen  were  one  and  the  same,  and 
the  hiatus  was  avoided.  In  such  work  as 
sculpture,  carving,  and  metalwork  there  can 
be  no  true  and  honest  art  under  the  modem 
conditions.  The  misinterpreted  details,  the 
starved  and  pinched  stonework  and  joinery, 
the  eccentric  and  grotesque  ornament,  the 
want  of  harmony  between  the  general 
design  and  the  details  of  fittings,  are  all 
evidences  of  the  want  of  co-operation,  of 
continuity  of  intention,  of  the  utter  discord- 
ance between  the  architect's  design  and 
its  performance  by  men  who  have  only  a 
commercial  interest  in  the  scheme.  The 
separation  or  disjunction  in  our  building 
methods,  the  want  of  relation  and  depend- 
ence in  the  architect's  studies,  are  evils  which 
we  are  only  slowly  beginning  to  realise.  A 
comparison  with  the  methods  adopted  in  the 
United  States  has  shown  an  inclination 
to  accentuate  the  separation  of  the  two 
branches  of  practice,  design  and  execution, 
and  to  place  certain  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  a  mutual  agreement  and  co-operation, 
though  in  many  qualities  and  trades  con- 
nected with  building  and  industry  our  work 
cannot  be  surpassed. 


THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY  SCHOOLS 
PEIZE  DESIGNS. 

ON  the  whole  the  designs  and  drawings 
submitted  for  prizes  by  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools  are  not  equal  to  the  work 
of  former  years.  The  landscape  painting 
examples  are  certainly  unsatisfactory ;  there  is 
much  crudity  in  colour  and  composition, 
and  the  paintings  awarded  the  prizes  are 
distinctly  the  best,  if  not  the  only  ones 
which  deserve  the  award.  The  subject, 
"An  Express  Train  at  Sunset,"  for  the 
Turner  Gold  Medal  and  Scholarship  of  £50, 
was  a  difficult  one,  because  a  train  at  all 
times  is  not  a  very  picturesque  object  to 
handle  in  a  landscape.  Mr.  John  Hodgson 
Lobley  has  won  the  prize,  and  has  certainly 
treated  the  subject  cleverly  and  vigorously — 
a  train  passing  over  a  bridge,  while  a  number 
of  railway  navvies  are  standing  below.  The 
other  landscape  subject,  "A  Bank  of  Perns  or 
Bracken,"  for  the  Creswick  Prize,  which 
has  been  won  by  Walter  Percy  Day,  has 
not  been  done  justice  to  by  the  majority  of 
students,  whose  large  cold  green  canvases 
often  show  a  lack  of  harmony  and  gradation 
of  colour.  For  the  historical  painting,  "The 
Meeting  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  and  Alexander 
at  Corinth,"  the  gold  medal  and  travelling 
studentship  of  i20()  has  not  been  awarded, 
though  No.  2  is  the  best  in  composition, 
ihe  subject  was  difficult,  and  only  one  or 
two  attempts  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  satis- 
facUjry.  Prom  painting  we  may  turn  to  the 
architectural  subject   given   this   year,    "  A 


l>omed  Church,"  for  which  the  gold  medal 
and  travelling  studentship  (£200)  has  been 
awarded  to  Lionel  Upperton  Grace.  The 
subject  was  a  good  one,  though,  taking  the 
designs  submitted,  only  one,  the  chosen  design, 
has  satisfactorily  treated  the  problem.  ^Ir. 
Grace's  design  exhibits  unquestioned  ability 
in  the  plan  and  general  conception. 
It  is  dignified,  though  the  proportions  are  not 
quite  pleasing,  and  there  is  a  heaviness  in  the 
general  profile  and  details.  The  lower  story 
or  order  looks  weak ,  and  the  dome  is  rather 
heavy  and  depressed  in  outline  ;  bur  these 
are  points  which  could  be  improved.  The 
general  scheme  is  good.  The  author's  plan 
is  a  rectangle,  divided  internally  into  three 
main  or  equal  divisions  in  length,  the  central 
compartment  being  covered  by  a  dome  4()ft. 
diameter,  supported  on  four  massive  piers. 
The  dome  and  the  western  bay  form  the 
nave,  and  the  chancel  and  sanctuary,  ter- 
minating in  an  apse,  form  the  eastern  por- 
tion. There  is  thus  internally  a  cruciform 
distribution  of  area,  the  north  and  south  arms 
or  transepts  being  cut  off  from  the  domical 
area  by  two  columns  under  the  main  arches 
which  carry  the  sides  of  dome.  Above  this 
colonnade  which  divides  the  domical  area 
from  the  transepts,  the  walls  on  each  side 
are  carried  up  as  a  clerestory  pierced  by  one 
large  centre  window,  and  these  walls  form 
the  base  of  dome  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  and  become  external  walls  between  the 
cupolas  which  accentuate  the  four  corners  of 
the  building.  The  effect  of  the  clerestory 
thus  being  set  back  in  the  view  gives  variety 
to  the  composition,  and  breaks  up  the  build- 
ing at  the  side,  and  would  assist  the  effect  of 
light  and  shadow.  The  four  corners  of  the 
plan  adjoining  the  transepts  crowned  bj- 
cupolas  above  are  on  the  west  appropriated 
to  an  entrance  to  aisle  on  the  north  side,  and 
to  a  baptistery  on  the  south  side  of  entrance. 
At  the  eastern  end  a  memorial  chapel  occu- 
pies the  northern  corner  and  a  morning 
chapel  the  south  corner,  both  being  finished 
with  apsidal  ends.  The  sanctuaiy  being  also 
apsidal,  and  covered  by  a  half-dome,  the  plan 
assumes  a  triapsal  termination.  The  west 
square-headed  window  over  entrance  is  too 
wide  and  squat  in  proportion.  The  walls  are 
rusticated.  Internally  the  upper  part  is  ren- 
dered rather  heavy  by  the  large  spaces  into 
which  the  domes  are  divided  by  ribs,  and  the 
lack  of  detail  or  sculptural  enrichment.  The 
square-headed  windows  which  light  the  base 
of  the  dome  are  rather  meagre.  We  hope  to 
publish  the  design. 

Design  No.  161  is  remarkable  as  a  heavy 
Doric  single-storied  structure  of  massive 
character,  rusticated  with  a  centre  circular 
drum,  crowned  by  a  flat  dome.  The  external 
walls  form  a  rectangle,  broken  on  each  side 
by  two  projections  for  stairs  to  crypt,  verger's 
room,  and  b  iptistery,  and  between  these  are 
columnar  side  entrances.  The  dome,  with 
the  western  part  of  nave  and  the  choir  and 
sanctuary,  form  a  long  internal  rectangle,  ter- 
minated by  circular  interior  apses ;  but  under 
the  dome  the  sides  curve  outwards  between  the 
main  piers,  and  are  enriched  by  coupled 
columns,  which  divide  the  curves  into  three. 
The  effect  would  no  doubt  be  striking,  and 
a  large  area  would  be  obtained  for  seating. 
The  high  altar  stands  forward  before  the 
inner  apse  under  a  baldacchino,  and  at  the 
west  end  is  a  projecting  portico  of  massive 
Doric  columns.  Externally  the  effect  is  ex- 
tremely heavy,  with  the  rusticated  imper- 
forated walls  and  attics  and  flat  dome.  The 
organ  gallery  is  at  the  west  end,  and  the 
choir  is  provided  for  in  gallery  round  dome. 
There  is  some  sculptural  detail,  and  a 
group  over  west  front  is  well  shown.  The 
design  is  essentially  experimental,  and  we 
may  say  clever ;  but  its  undue  severity  of 
type  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  modern 
church  architecture.  The  inner  dome,  which 
rests  on  a  peristyle,  which  forms  an  inner 
gallery  round  the  dome,  is  a  good  feature. 
No.  1 02  is  conceived  in  a  Romanesque  style. 


It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  with  nave,  transepts, 
and  choir.  The  central  dome  over  crossing 
rests  on  four  square  massive  clusters  of  piers 
at  each  corner.  The  chancel  has  a  circular 
end,  and  there  is  an  ambulatory  round  altar 
screen.  The  west  end  is  flanked  by  two 
towers,  octagonal  above,  with  cupolas,  with  a 
large,  deeply-recessed  wheel  window,  the 
curve  of  which  is  continued  as  a  gabled  end 
between  the  towers.  The  transepts  also  have 
similar  windows.  The  details  lack  refine- 
ment. The  nave,  of  two  bays  4()ft.  wide,  is 
the  same  width  as  the  dome  and  the  tran- 
sept-. There  are  five  steps  up  to  choir,  and 
the  sanctuary  is  well  raised.  A  clergy  vestry 
is  on  north  side  at  the  end  of  aisle,  and  a 
morning  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  chancel. 
The  sittings  are  shown  in  plan. 

No.  159  is  an  extraordinarily  whimsical 
design.  From  a  cluster  of  small  domes- 
springs  a  colossal  pointed  dome,  pierced  by 
traceried  Gothic  windows,  and  divided  by 
heavy  ribs  of  masonry.  The  horizontal 
bands  of  coloured  material  which  are  carried 
through  the  masonry  of  the  lower  cupolas 
give  the  design  a  very  streaked  appearance. 
The  plan  resembles  one  of  a  church  at 
Cologne,  the  sanctuary  and  transepts  ter- 
minated by  ch'cular  ends,  while  smaller 
apsidal  chapels  open  from  the  angles,  and 
the  general  outline  of  section  across  transept 
is  a  trefoil.  Other  designs  (Upper  School) 
include  one  for  village  church  on  a  hillside. 
No.  175  is  simple  and  picturesque,  with  short 
towers  at  the  east  end,  by  side  of  chanceL 
The  west  elevation  is  simply  treated,  and  the 
detail  clever.  No.  177  is  a  neat  set  with 
central  tower.  No.  180  is  an  artistic  treat- 
ment with  tower  over  choir.  No.  171,  a 
Secondary  Technical  School  for  100  boys,, 
shows  an  assembly  hall  in  centre,  with 
master's  room  behind ;  on  left  is  a  wing,  with 
corridor  leading  to  physics  laboratory,  and  a 
cloak-room  at  end  in  front,  and  a  similar 
wing  on  the  right  contains  four  classrooms  ; 
on  the  first  floor  are  a  chemical  laboratory, 
lecture-room,  store,  dining-room,  &c.  No. 
170  has  some  good  points.  No.  169,  a 
Branch  Insurance  Office,  is  a  well  arranged 
plan,  but  commonplace  in  elevation.  No. 
1(57  is  a  design  for  a  Morning  Chapel  next  a 
cathedral,  showing  skill  in  Gothic  (Decorated) 
detail,  and  William  E.  Brooks  is  awarded  the 
prize  of  £25.  There  were  also  exhibited 
designs  for  a  railway  station,  for  a  email 
country  town,  for  a  covered  bridge,  for  a 
drinking  fountain.  Some  of  these  show 
talent  in  conception,  others  in  detail.  The 
subject,  "  Plan  of  a  General  Hospital  " 
(prize  £10),  has  not  been  awarded.  Four 
designs  are  submitted.  Ib7  shows  some  care- 
ful study  of  pavilions  and  centre  blocks,  with 
long  covered  corridors.  No.  188  is  rather 
crowded.  No.  189  has  a  fairly  good  general 
plan,  with  terrace  connecting  ward  blocks, 
and  No.  190  is  a  well-balanced  plan,  and  the 
varied  arrangements  show  some  knowledge  of 
the  problem. 

The  perspective  drawings  on  outline  (open 
to  architects  only)  represent  the  interior  of 
hall  of  Eltham  Palace,  and  indicate  skill  and 
industry  in  the  constructional  linos.  The 
silver  medal  is  awarded  to  Percy  Ion  Elton. 
The  first  silver  medal  for  a  set  of  architectural 
drawings  of  the  interior  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  is  won  by  Leslie  Wilkin- 
son, and  a  second  by  James  de  Caynoth 
Ballardie.  The  drawings  represent  a  longi- 
tudinal and  cross  view  of  the  church  shown 
in  section,  and  show  the  fine  enriched  plaster- 
vaulted  ribbed  ceiling  over  nave,  and  the 
cross- vaults  over  galleries.  The  silver  medal 
and  prize  of  £25  for  a  cartoon  of  a  draped 
figure,  subject  "  Victory,''  has  been  awarded 
to  William  E.  Gladstone  Solomon — a  seated 
female  figure,  her  right  hand  uplifted,  and 
the  left  holding  a  deer-horn  stringed  instru- 
ment. The  pose  of  figure  is  clever,  and 
there  is  a  triumphant  expression  in  the  face. 
The  drapery  is  also  well  drawn.  AVe  hope 
to  illustrate  this  work.     The  design  for  tho 
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decoration  o£  a  portion  of  a  public  building, 
for  which  a  prize  of  £40  was  offered,  has 
been  won  by  Lilian  Price  Edwards,  and  a 
eimilar  prize  by  Walter  Ernest  Webster  for  a 
clever  composition,  proxinn-  acccssll.  The 
subjects  given  were  generally  appropriate,  if 
difficult  in  some  cases,  and  called  out  the 
powers  of  invention  and  composition  of  the 
students.  In  the  competition  for  a  model  of 
a  statue  the  silver  medal  has  been  given  to  a 
clever  work  by  Louis  Fritz  von  Eoselieb ;  but 
the  second  medal  was  not  awarded.  The 
design  for  a  commemorative  medal  of  the 
Durbar,  by  Henry  William  Page,  gained  a 
silver  medal. 

■  M         I 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Uoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  W.  There 
was  an  unusually  numerous  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, brought  together  by  the  introduction  of  a 
keen  discussion  on  Plenum  V.  Natural  Ventilation, 
as  applied  to  hospital  construction.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  length  and  detailed  character  of  the 
papers  read,  and  the  time  taken  by  the  speakers 
first  called  upon,  this  expectation  could  not  be 
realised,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  will  be  able  to  accede  to 
the  requests  of  those  who  asked  that  a  second 
evening  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject  early  in 
the  New  Year.  The  President,  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
R.A.,  F.S.A.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  proposed  a  vote  of  condolence  to 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  Fellow, 
who  was  beloved  by  many  in  that  room.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  some  years 
one  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  of  the  Institute.  The 
gentleman  just  deceased  was  for  many  years 
surveyor  to  the  Portland  Estates,  a  position  from 
which  he  retired  a  year  or  two  since.  He  whs  a 
very  active  worker  at  the  Institute,  on  whose 
Council  he  served,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  deaths  w.re  also 
announced  of  Mr.  William  Warlow  G  wyther,  of 
London,  Fellow,  and  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Young 
Armstrong  Wales,  Fellow,  of  Duuedin,  New 
Zealand. 


THE     ROYAL      VICTORIA      HOSPITAL,      BELFAST  :      ITS 
INITIATION',    DESIGX,    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

Two  papers  were  read  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
William  Henmax,  of  Birmingham,  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Lea,  the  engineer  of  the  hospital 
described.  Plans  and  sections  were  hung  on  a 
screen,  and  about  a  score  of  lantern  slides,  ehow- 
ing  the  plan,  construction,  and  actual  building, 
were  exhibited.  Mr.  Henman  said  there  was 
much  that  was  unique  in  its  inception,  original  in 
its  design,  and  novel  in  its  equipment,  which  had 
attracted  attention  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Belfast.  It  seemed,  therefore,  advisable  that  an 
authentic  description  should  be  published  of  the 
reasons  which  had  led  to  what  had  been  termed 

a    "  REVOLVTION    IN    HOSPITAL    DESIGN," 

as  well  as  of  the  methods  and  means  by  which  it 
had  been  accomplished.     If  the  plan  was  revolu- 
tionary in  its  tendency,  he  hoped  to  show  that  it 
was   a  serious   endeavour    to    simplify,   and,   if 
possible,  to  improve,  hospital  design.    "Whether  it 
was  destined  to  secure  permanent  approval,  or  be 
pointed  at  as  an  example  to  be  avoided,  depended 
upon,    first,  whether    the  essentiah   in   hospital 
design  had  been  properly  appreciated  and  applied  ; 
secondly,  whether    those    having    the    care  and 
management  of  the  institution  would  maintain  it 
in  eflicieney.     As  regards  the  development  of  the 
design  in  question,  distinct  variations  in  hospital 
planning  had  been    principally    brought  about 
as    knowledge    increased    of     the   necessity   for 
efficient     ventilation    and     of     the     means     by 
which     it     could     Ije     secured.      Hence,      with 
mechanical  means  at  their  disposal,  an  attempt 
was   made  at  Belfast  to  design  a  hospital  that 
could    be  efficiently   ventilated   by    such  means. 
The  author    acknowledged   his   indebtedness  to 
Mr.  William  Kev,  of  Glasgow,  who  had  proved 
the  possibility  of  securing  efficient  ventilation  on 
the  plenum  system— the  system  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  hospital.     The  wards  of  a  hospital 
are  occupied  both  day  and  night  by  patients  in  a 
low  state  of  health,  and   continuous   change  ot 
air,  with  an  equable   temperature  and  freedom 
from  draughts,    secured   without   noise    or  d!rt, 
is  necessary  to  the  cure    of   the  patients.     The 
question  therefore  is,  How  can  hospital  wards  be 


designed  and  arranged    so   as   economically  and 
effectively    to    secure     the     desired    conditions  J 
Reference  was  made  to  correspondence  which  had 
appeared  in  a  contemporary,  suggesting  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proved  success  of  plenum  ventila- 
tion,   combined    with    antiseptic    treatment,    it 
might  be  possible  to  dispense  with  the  "pavilion' 
arrangement  of   wards,    and   advocating    double 
wards  divided  longiuidinally  by  dwarf  partitions. 
This  idea  had  seemed  to   the  author  altogether 
wrong,  and  he  had  set  forth  his  views  in  a  letter 
to  that  journal  of  Aug.  8, 1896.  Here  he  suggested 
that,  "  instead  of  erecting  detached  pavilions  of 
several  stories,  it  might  be  better  to  spread  out 
the  wards  on  one  story  only,  placed  side  by  side 
and  lighted  by  continuous  lantern  lights.     Such 
an  arrangement  would  secure  greater  comfort  to 
the  patients,  simplify  ventilation  by  mechanical 
means,   and    very    considerably   reduce  corridor 
communication,  as  well   as  dispense  with  the  in- 
convenience   of    staircases     and     lifts,    thereby 
facilitating  administration.     For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  staff  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
buildings   of   several    stories,   but   with   all    the 
patients  compactly  arranged  on    one  floor  level 
their  wants  could  be  easily  supplied,  and  other 
difficulties  of  the   pavilion   plan  would  be  ovtr- 
cc.me."     The  letter  concluded  :   "  Only  those  who 
study  what  is  possible  with  the  plenum  system  of 
ventilation    properly     applied     can    realise    the 
practicability  of  such  an  arrangement ;  yet  by  its 
employment  I   feel  eon'-inced    that    some    such 
revolution  in   horpital  planning  will  be  accom- 
plished, and  do  not  doubt  that  in  time  it  will  be 
demanded,  partly   in   consequence   of   the  great 
cost  of  the  pavilion  plan,  but  m-  re  particularly 
in  consequence   of   the   excessive  labour  thereby 
involved." 

THEOKY   tested    HV    PKACTICE. 

When  the  author  was  requested  to  meet  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Bel- 
fast, reference  was  made  to  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  above  letter,  and  he  was  questioned 
as  to  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  hospital 
6uch  as  he  had  prDposed.  On  attempting  to  fat 
too-ether,  on  entirely  new  lines,  the  intricate 
requirements  of  a  complete  hospital  for  300 
patients  and  a  large  »taff,  he  began  to  realise 
the  difficulties  he  had  imposed  upon  himselt. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  plan  in  time,  however,  assumed  the 
generally  symmetrical  arrangement  in  which  it 
now  appeared  in  the  erected  building. 

OPPOSITION    TO    THE    PROPOSALS. 


air  to  the  several  wards  and  accessory  rooms,  also 
for  a  pips-duct  running  parallel  with  the  principal 
air-cuct  —  a  necessary  provision,  so  that  heat 
from  the  steam  and  hot-water  pipes  may  not 
penetrate  the  buildings  during  the  summer 
months,  and  that  convenient  access  may  be 
obtained  to  all  piping.  ( Ipening  directly  from 
the  hall  opposite  the  porch  entrance  runs  the  main 
corridor  from  east  to  west,  some  4.50ft.  long  and 
9ft.  wide.  Branching  southward  are  seventeen 
short  corridors,  giving  access  to  as  many  wards, 
each  with  fourteen  beds,  with  their  accessory 
rooms,  all  practically  under  one  roof.  The  eight 
wards  to  the  east  are  for  medical  cases  :  then 
come  eight  wards  for  surgical  cases,  and  one  for 
gyn;ocological  eases.  To  the  north  are  two  for 
ophthalmic  cases.     The  author  described 

THE    GENERAL   ARRANGEMENT 

of  the  rooms,  male  and  female  wards,  classrooms, 
clinical  rooms,  operating-rooms,  ward  kitchens, 
storerooms  for  clothing,  nurses'  and  cleaners' 
rooms,  sanitary  conveniencies,  &c. ;  also  the 
"Extern,"  or  out-patients'  department,  with  its 
waiting-hall  and  medical,  surgical,  and  specialists' 
consulting-rooms,  examin.ation-rooms,  dispen- 
sary, &c.  Intercepting  lobbies  between  wards 
and  conveniencies  are  dispensed  with.  Open 
windows  with  plenum  ventilation  are  objection- 
able, and  without  open  windows  intercepting 
lobbies  are  an  anomaly.  By  a  simple  adjustment 
air  from  sanitary  turrets  is  prevented  from  enter- 
in"-  the  wards,  air-pressure  in  their  direction 
bemg  maintained  from  the  wsirds  outwards.  To 
the  ward  kitchens  no  duors  are  provided.  With 
plenum  ventilation  an  equable  temperature  and 
freedom  from  draught  are  secured,  consequently 
inner  doors  are  required  only  for  the  sake  of 
privacy,  or  where  difference  of  temperature  is 
desired 'to  be  maintained.  Two  small  detached 
buildings  at  the  west  end  of  the  site  are  for 
isolation  purposes.  They  receive  fresh  air  by  a 
continuation  of  the  miin  duct  underground,  and, 
although  at  least  600ft.  away  from  the  fans,  aie 
amply  supplied  with  fresh  a'r. 


The  author  referred  to  the  opposition  raised 
against  the  scheme  before  it  was  finally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  committee.  Professor  Byers, 
Member  of  Council  of  the  British  Medica 
Association,  and  honorary  member  of  the  medical 
staff,  averred  that,  "  when  first  he  heard  that  it 
was  proposed  to  place  all  the  wards  side  by  side 
without  intervening  open  spaces,  to  light  them 
principally  from  above,  and  to  have  no  windows 
to  open,  it  appeared  to  him  so  contrary  to  all  his 
preconceived  ideas  on  hospital  design  that  he 
determined  to  oppose  the  carrying  out  ot  such  a 
plan  by  every  legitimate  means,  and,  to  enable 
him  to  do  so  effectually,  he  set  about  independ- 
ently to  study  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  ; 
but  to  his  surprise,  the  more  thoroughly  he 
probed  it,  the  mere  and  more  convinced  he  be- 
came that  Mr.  Henman  was  right."* 

THE    GENERAL    DESIGN. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings,  mcluding  all 
engineering  requirements  and  a  complete  steam 
laundry,  wis  but  a  trifle  over  £300  perp.tient  s 
bed—proof  that  the  arrangement  of  plan  is 
capable  of  being  carried  out  at  an  econoniical 
igure      The  site  is  six  acres  in  extent,  to  wbich 


figure.      -Ln«  ai'-o  '°  °*-^  "^' —  ,'7  — ^, '.,   ,     .      J 

another  six  is  to  be  added.  The  hospital  stands 
comparatively  high,  has  a  pleasant  ou  look  m 
every  direction,  and  is  readily  accessible  from 
most  of  the  large  manufactories  and  works,  and 
from  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  whence  the 
majority  <f  the  patients  will  come  Irom  wes 
to  east  there  is  a  fall  in  the  level  of  the  ground  ot 
over201t.,  ot  which  advantage  has  been  taken; 
by  keeping  the  main  floor  level  well  above  the 
..round  adequate  height  is  secured  for  the  principal 
fresh-air  duct,  which  runs  under  the  main 
corridor,   for  the  branch  ducts  conveying  fresh 

•Tiskeil  recently  for  his  personal  experience  of  the 
woridnB  of  the  hospital.  Trote^v  Byers  said  tl"'* 'Je 
buiS  "more  than  fullUled  his  expectations ;  the 
plenum'^^'y^tem  worked  adminibly,  and  whether  from 
?K^.it  of  view  of  administrUion  «=iise  and  comfort  of 
paUrail^.  or  adaptability  to  clinical  teaching,  he  knew  no 
hospital  equal  to  it." 


CLERESTORY    LIGHTING. 

The  author  showed  sections  through  a  portion 
of  the  ward-block  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
method  of  lighting  and  ot  the  construction 
adopted.  The  windows  are  not  skylights,  as 
generally  understood,  bnt  may  be  more  properly 
defined  as  clerestory  windows,  slightly  sloping 
(at  an  angle  of  60°  to  the  horizon),  and  glazed 
with  Un.  plate-glass.  The  result  is  most  perfect 
lighting  to  every  portionof  thebuilding.  Surgeons 
using  the  operating-rooms  state  that  nothing 
could  be  better  for  their  purpose  ;  the  light  is 
ample,  well-diffused,  and  practicaUy  free  from 
shadowing.  An  advantage  of  plenum  ventila- 
tion not  always  appreciated  is  that  the  cubical 
contents  of  buildings  may  be  very  considerably 
reduced  Given  sufficient  floor  area  for  nursing 
and  teaching  purposes,  the  height  of  wards  need 
be  no  more  than  appearance  demands,  and  when 
lighted  as  they  are  in  this  instance  the  cubical 
contents  are  much  reduced,  being  not  more  than 
two-th-rds  of  what  is  ordinarily  required,  thereby 
effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  cost. 

FITTINGS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

After  referring  to  the  administrative  buildings, 
the  author  described  the  various  fittings  and 
appointments  of  water-closets,  sinks,  bathrooms, 
operating  -  rooms,  post  -  mortem  rooms,  patho- 
logical and  microscope  rooms.  The  whole  of  the 
sanitary  appliances  were  carried  out  from  the 
architect's  designs  by  Messrs.  Slornson  and 
Ingram,  and  fixed  by  Mr.  John  Downng,  plumber, 
of  lielfast.     Mr.  Henman  concluded  with 

A    WORD    OF    CALTION 

about  plenum  ventilation.  It  is  essential  it  should 
be  applied  with  full  knowledge  and  by  those 
competent  to  deal  effectively  with  it.  Distrust  an 
engineer  who  will  give  a  scheme  for  ventilating 
any  building  indiscriminately  on  the  "  plenum 
or  "extraction  "system,  or  by  what  are  term'.d 
natural  means;  but  try  to  realise  that  every 
building  should  be  designed  for  the  particular 
method  of  ventilation  intended  to  be  employed 
and  that  t'ne  meios  for  procunng  ventilation  mu.t 
be  specially  designed  on  scientihc  principles  to 
meet  the  actual  requirements  of  the  building. 

THE  ENGINEEUING  WORK   OF  THE  IIELIAST  HOSPITAI,. 

Mr.  Henry  Lea.  M.Inst.C.E.,  who  followed 
with  a  paper  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  also 
illustrated  by  many  lantern  slides  «.P«^  king  of 
the   ventilation,    said    that    the    design    wli.ch 
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Mr.  Henman  had  originated  facilitated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  a  simple  arrangement  of  air- 
ducts  of  ample  proportions.  To  emphasise  the 
importance  of  this  point,  he  mentioned  two  large 
buildings  now  ventilated  by  mechanical  means, 
each  requiring  about  13  million  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  to  be  driven  through  them  per  hour.  In  one 
building,  owing  to  the  liberality  with  which  the 
air-ducts  are  proportioned,  the  total  amount  of 
power  required  to  drive  the  fans  was  U)1.II.P. ; 
in  the  other  building,  owing  to  the  air-ducts 
being  restricted  and  very  crooked,  the  power 
required  was  531. H. P.  Putting  this  into  money 
value,  in  one  case  the  electrical  driving-power 
cost  £766  per  annum,  and  in  the  o'.her  .£2,161 
per  annum.  The  main  air-duct  at  the  Belfast 
Hospital,  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  fan  chambers, 
has  a  height  of  20ft.  and  a  width  of  9ft.  The 
full  width  is  preserved  to  the  far  end  of  the  wards 
block,  a  distance  of  4i3ft. ;  but  the  bottom  slopes 
upwanls,  so  that  the  height  is  diminished  to  6ft. 
at  the  far  end.  The  total  cubical  capacity  of  the 
hospital  buildings  ventilated  on  the  plenum 
system  is  703, 003c. ft.  With  seven  changes  of 
atmosphere  per  hour  in  the  winter  the  velocity 
of  the  air  entering  the  main  duct  is  7'06ft.  per 
second,  and  with  ten  changes  per  hour  in  the 
summer,  the  velocity  is  10'85ft.  jier  second.  The 
proportions  of  the  branch  ducts  and  of  the  vertical 
air-flues  are  based  upon  similar  liberal  lines,  as 
are  also  the  air-ways  through  the  fan  chambers 
and  the  water-screens.  This  accounts  for  the 
reduction  of  power  for  working  the  system. 
Another  point  in  relation  to  economical  working 
is  that  the  fans  are  driven  by  a  steam-engine, 
the  exhaust  steam  from  which  is  utilised  for 
heating  the  water  for  the  baths  and  lavatories. 
The  lecturer  showed  that  there  was  a  saving  under 
this  head  of  £275  per  annum. 

HOT    AN-D    COLD    WATER    SlI'PLY. 

The  main  engineering  features  in  connection 
•with  the  ventilation  of  the  hospital  having  been 
fully  detailed,  the  lecturer  treated  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  hot  and  cold  water  supply.    The  supply 
of   cold  water  is   brought    from   the  cold  water 
cistern  in  the  roof  of  the  east  wing,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  return  pipe,  so  that  the  cold  water, 
after  passing  through   the  rotary   pump,  enters 
and  is  heated  by  the  two  steam  calorifiers  before 
it  passes  to  the  various  portions  of  the  building. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  hot- water  circu- 
lation, which  was  described  in  considerable  detail, 
includes  two  hot-water  cylinders,  each  containing 
900  gallons  of  water.     To  the  system  of  circula- 
tion are  connected  eight   subsidiary  circulations 
under  the  ward  block,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  baths  and  lavatories   in   that  block.     Other 
subsidiary  circulations  are  also  provided  for  the 
ophthalmic  block,  the  extern,  and  the  adminis- 
trative block.     All  the  hot-water  mains  and  the 
branch   circulations   are   covered  with  non-con- 
ducting composition.     The   eiiect  of   the   rotary 
pump  is  such  that  the    hot  water   is  caused  to 
circulate  through  the  whole  system  about  once 
every  fifteen  minutes,  which  insures  evenness  of 
temperature.     The   system   of    cold-water    pipes 
follows  substantially  the  course  of  the  hot- water 
pipes,  with   the    exception    that    no   circulation 
arrangements  are  provided.     Wherever  the  cold- 
water  mains  and  pipes  are    exposed  to  cold  air 
they  are  covered  with  non-conducting  composi- 
tion to  protect  them  from  frost.     In  each  of  the 
operating-rooms  is   an   apparatus   for  sterilising 
water  for  surgical  purposes.     The  water  for  these 
purposes  is  first  warmed  by  means  of   a  steam 
coil,  and  is   then    passed    through    a   Berkefeld 
filter,  which  frees  it  from  every  kind  of  microbe, 
and  is  thereby  rendered   innocuous  for  surgical 
use.    The    temperature    is   regulated   with    the 
greatest  facility. 

THE  LAUNDKY 

is  designed  so  that  the  articles  to  be  cleansed  go 
through  the  consecutive  stages  of  treatment  with 
out  being  carried  over  the  same  ground  twice. 
The  ordinary  type  of  michiner)-  is  employed. 
The  exhaust  steam  from  the  laundry  engine  is 
used  to  heat  the  drying  closet  and  water  for  the 
washhouse.  A  fan  draws  air  from  the  ironing- 
room,  forces  it  through  the  heating  coils  of  the 
drying  closet,  and  thence  into  the  washhouse, 
<ipon  the  steamy  atmosphere  of  which  it  has  a 
beneficial  effect. 

ELECTltlCITY    FOR    LIGHTIXO 

is  supplied  from  the  two  mains.  The  system  of 
wiring  is  Ihat  which  is  now  well  known  and 
generally  used,  but  which  the  authtr  believes  he 
was  the  first  to   use — namely,  placing  a  suitable 


number  of  fuse-boxes  about  the  building  :  using 
the  same  sized  sub-mains  throughout  for  supply- 
ing the  fuse-boxes ;  i.sing  the  same  sized  fuses 
in  all  the  fuse-boxes ;  placing  not  more  than  five 
60-watt  lamps  on  each  fuse  for  100  volts,  or  eight 
lamps  on  each  fuse  for  220  volts  :  and  using  the 
same  sized  lamp  leads  throughout  the  whole 
building.  The  total  number  of  10c. p.  lamps,  or 
the  equivalent,  installed  in  the  establishment  is 
about  1,100. 

Sir   JoHx    C.   Holder,    Bakt.,  Chairman  of 
the    Committee    of    the     Birmingham     General 
Hospital,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks   to    Messrs.    Henman    and   Lea. 
When,   he  said,    it  was    decided  to  rebuild  the 
hospital  in  Birmingham,  a  competition  was  insti- 
tuted, and  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  the  assesior,  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Henman  was  adopted.     Its  author  was  appointed 
architect,  and   had  carried  out  the  undertaking 
most  satisfactorily,  not  a  single  drawing   in  the 
actual  work  having  to  be  altered  or  amended  after 
it  had  once  been  submitted  to  the  committee.     As 
originally  designed,  the  institution  was  intended 
to    be    ventilated    by   a     natural    system ;    but 
the  speaker  received  letters  from  friends   asking 
him  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  plenum 
method.     Eventually  he  went  to  Glasgow  to  see 
the  system  in  operation,  and  was  so  impressed  by 
it  that  he  persuaded  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee to  accompany  him  on  a  second  visit,  with 
the  result  that  they  were  even  more  pleased  with 
its  working  than    he    had    been.     He    and   his 
friends  went  over  some  Board  schools  in  Glasgow, 
in  a  poor  district  and  on  a  wet,  muggy  day,  and 
could   perceive   in   the   rooms   no   smell  of    wet 
clothes,    whQe    the  teachers    and    head-masters 
spoke   highly  of   the  system.      They   thereupon 
decided  to  adopt  Key's  plenum  method  for  their 
new    hospital,    and    the    committee    were  very 
pleased    with    its   operation.      In     the    coldest 
weather  the  internal  temperature  stood  at   59', 
and  in  the  height  of  summer  it  had  never  risen 
beyond  from  68°  to  69°  Fahr. ,  while  there  seemed 
to   be   a   constant   supply   of    fresh  air   alike  to 
patients   and   nurses.      Another   point  was   that 
when   the   infection   of   measles   and   of    scarlet 
fever    had    been      accidentally     introduced  —  a 
trouble    to    which   general  hospitals  were  very 
liable — they  had    not    proved    contagious,    and 
the  disease  was  isolated  without  further  trouble. 
When  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  he  had 
inspected  the  famous  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  at 
Baltimore — which   now   proves  far    behind    the 
time — the  McGill  University  Hospital  at  Mon- 
treal, and  the  Presbyterian  hospital  at  Xew  York  ; 
but  none  of  these  institutions  were  equal  to  the 
one  at  Birmingham,  which  was  spoken  highl)'  of 
by  the  la*e  .Sir  William  McCormack.     He  might 
explain  that  the  Birmingham  Hospital  was  on  the 
pavilion  plan,   and  had  been  ventilated   on   the 
plenum  system,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Henman 
and  Lea.     The  cost  of  upkeep  had  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,   that  of  working  the  fans,  Arc, 
being   only   £600   a   year.     The  Belfast  scheme 
was  a  later  and  very  bold  one,  the  special  points 
to  his  mind  being  the  method  of  keeping  all  the 
wards  close  together,  and  with  the  lowest  possible 
walls. 

Dr.  Christopher  Chilus  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturers.  He  was  strongly  con- 
vinced that  for  many  purposes  the  plenum  system 
was  the  best  method  of  ventilation  ;  but  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  had  more  detailed  particulars  as 
to  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  inlets  and  outlets 
adopted  at  Belfast.  In  many  plenum  installations 
he  had  inspected,  there  had  seemed  to  him  grave 
defects  in  the  relative  positions  and  sizes  of  the 
inlets  and  outlets,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  no 
definite  principles  had  been  laid  down  as  to  the 
mcst  important  details.  He  was  sorry,  having 
said  that  much,  to  strike  a  discordant  note,  but 
he  was  not  sure  that  it  afforded  sufficient  fresh  air 
for  hospitals  and  schools.  They  all  recognised 
the  necessity  for  a  full  supply  of  pure 
air.  It  was  easy  to  test  the  atmosphere  and  ascer- 
tain the  relative  proportion  of  carbonic-acid  gas 
in  a  volume  of  air,  and  also  to  count  the  microbes  ; 
but  hitherto  analysts  had  failed  at  Jone  point— in 
showing  them  whence  came  the  invigorating 
qualities  which  they  all  recognised  as  present 
in  fresh  air.  These  health-giving  qualities  seemed 
to  him  to  be  lacking  in  air  pumped  into  a  build- 
ing under  a  plenum  system,  and  to  be  present  in 
methods  of  natural  ventilation.  The  value  of 
fresh,  not  filtered  or  pumped,  air  was  obvious  in 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  phthisis,  and  all  recog- 
nised its  exhilarating  effects 

Mr.  HENM.iX,  interrupting  with  great  warmth. 


said  the  speaker  clearly  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  subject.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  They 
were  there  to  discuss  the  application  of  a  plenum 
system  to  a  particular  building,  and  how  far  it 
had  been  successful,  as  to  which  this  gentleman 
knew  nothing,  and  not  to  talk  of  the  general 
question  of  fresh  air.  He  protested,  at^hat  late 
hour,  of  the  time  being  so  taken  up  with  other 
matters. 

The  Puesidext  sa'd  Dr.  Childs  was  perfectly 
in  order  and  to  the  point,  and  would  he  please 
continue  r 

Dr.  Childs  added  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  plenum  sys'em  for  certain  purposes ;  but 
he  would  not  allow  that  it  was  the  best  for 
hospitals,  as  patients  needed  the  stimulus  of 
absolutely  fresh  and  frequently  changed  air. 

Mr.  ALrREii  Saxox  Sxell  asked  whether  the 
council  wou'd  arrange  for  a  second  evening  to 
be  devoted  to  discussing  this  extremely  important 
question.  The  system  that  had  been  advocated 
that  evening  had  the  attraction  that  attached 
to  something  no\el :  but  he  and  others  believed  it 
to  be,  so  far  as  they  had  investigated  it,  a  huge 
mistake.  He  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  P.A.A.,  seconded  the  motion 
for  adjournment. 

The  President  said  they  had  all  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  novel  suggestions  for  hospital 
construction  brought  forward  in  the  papers  read. 
If  the  Council  could  arrange  it,  they  would  allot 

second  evening  to    discussing  so  important 


question  :  but  there  were  great  difliculties  in  the 
way,  not  only  in  providing  the  time,  but  in  get- 
ting such  an  audience  together  again.  They  had 
been  extremely  interested  in  hearing  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  ditficulties  presented  by  the  Belfast 
hospital  had  been  overcome.  The  idea  of  pack- 
ing all  the  patients  together  on  one  floor  and  under 
one  low  roof  was  novel,  and  there  were  obviously 
enormous  advantages  to  the  staff,  provided  that 
the  plenum  system  allowed,  as  Dr.  Childs  had 
suggested,  a  suflicient  supply  of  fresh  air._  The 
advantage  of  a  plenum  system  was  that  it  was 
possible  to  regulate  the  amount  of  air  passing  into 
and  out  of  a  room.  Whether  therewere  greater 
disadvantages  to  counterbalance  this  could  only 
be  ascertained  when  the  question  was  threshed 
out  in  discussion,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Council  to  arrange  another  meeting  in 
order  that  they  might  hear  both  sides.  The 
President  put  the  vote  of  thanks,  remarking  that 
they  were  under  exceptional  obligations  to  Messrs. 
Henman  and  Lea  for  having  brought  forward  and 
explained  so  novel  a  system  of  construction. 

Mr.  Hexmax,  in  reply,  said  it  was  clear  Dr. 
Childs  had  never  properly  investigated  the  plenum 
system  in  actual  operation.  If  Dr.  Childs  were  to 
go  into  a  well  arranged  hospital  ventilated  by  this 
method  either  by  day  or  by  night,  he  would  find 
the  atmosphere  equally  pure,  whereas  when  the 
speaker  had  inquired  of  nurses  in  institutions 
ventilated  on  the  natural  system  of  the  conditions 
of  the  air  during  the  night,  they  admitted  that  it 
was  not  fresh,  as  the  ventilators  were  never  kept 
open,  and  in  one  case  he  was  frankly  informed 
that  at  night  the  air  of  the  wards  was  stinking. 
Since,  under  the  plenum  system  as  carried  out  by 
him,  the  air  in  a  hospital  was  changed  seven 
times  per  hour  in  winter  and  ten  times  per  hour 
in  summer,  the  atmosphere  must  be  better,  it 
stood  to  reason,  than  where  natural  ventilation 
was  relied  upon,  under  which  the  air  was  only 
changed  three  times  per  hour. 

Mr.  Lea  also  replied  briefly,  and  offered  to 
attend  an  adjourned  meeting  whenever  arranged, 
and  give  the  details  of  construction  that  had  been 
asked  for. 

the   registration'    QIESTIOX. 

The  Presidext  announced  that  the  next 
assembly  of  the  Institute  would  be  on  Monday, 
January  4,  and  would  be  a  business  meeting  of 
members  onlv,  to  discuss  a  memorial  which  the 
Council  had  "received,  duly  signed  by  Jlessrs. 
G  A.  T.  Middleton,  Butler  Wilson,  J.  W. 
Beaumont,  John  AVoolfall,  Edgar  G.  C.  Down, 
and  H.  Davis,  in  which  they  state  that  they 
propose  to  bring  forward  the  following  motions, 
viz.  :  — 

1.  That  this  Institute  is  in  favour  of  tbe  general  piia- 
ciple  of  the  Compulsory  Examination  and  Registration  ot 
Architects. 

»  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  eoasider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  give  elTect  to  this  prmciple,  and 
to  repjrt  thereon  to  a  special  general  meeting  before  the 
opening  of  Parliament. 

3.  To  nominate  this  Committee. 

The  Puesidext   addid    that  he  trustei  tha' 
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those  who  were  interested  in  the  question,  both 
for  and  agamst,  would  attend,  that  they  might 
hear  both  sides  fully  discussed. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  SCHOOLS. 

THE  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  students 
of  the  Royal    Academy  8cho)ls  were  dis- 
tribatedat  Burlington  House  on  Thursday  evening 
in  last  week.     In    the  absence,   thiough  indis- 
position, of  the  Presicent,  .Sir  E.  J.  I'oynter,  the 
distribution  was    made    by    Jlr.   Ernest  Crofts, 
K.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Academy,  and  there  were 
present  most  of  the  Academicians  and  Associates, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the   students.     The   following   is  the 
prize  list :    Historical  painting  (the  meeting  of 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  and  Alexander  at  Corinth, 
(■/.  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  U),  gold  medal  and  travel- 
ling studentship  (£200),  not  awarded.   Landscape 
painting   (an   express   train    at   sunset),    Turner 
gold  medal  and  scholarship  (£50).  John  Hodgson 
Lobley.     Land  cape  painting  (a  bank  of  ferns  or 
bracken),  Creswick    prize    (£30),   Walter   Percy 
Day.     Painting  of  a  figure  from  the  life  (open  to 
male  students  only),  silver  medal,   Ist,  AVilliam 
Charles  Penn ;    silver   medal,    2nd,  William  E. 
Gladstone  Solomon  (disqualified  owing  to  halving 
received    the     same     prize     before).      Paintino- 
of     a    head      from      the     life,      silver     medal° 
1st,    Walter    Percy    Day ;    silver    medal,    2nd, 
John  Holman  Wybrandts.     Painting  of  a  draped 
figure    (open   to    female    students    only),    silver 
rajdal,  1st.  Catherine  Ouless  ;  silver  medal,  2nd, 
Marjory  A'iolet  Watherston.  Cartoon  of  a  draped 
figure,  silver  medal  and  prize  (£25),   William  E. 
Gladstone  Solomon.     Design  in  monochrome  for 
a    figure    picture    (Elijih     Cursing    Ahab    and 
Jezebel  in  the  Vineyard  of   Xaboth,   1  Kings, 
chap,    xxi.),     Armitage    prize,     1st    (£30)     and 
bronze  medal,  not  awarded  ;  Armitage  prize  and 
bronze  medal,  2ud  (£10),  not  awarded.     Design 
for  the  decoration  of  a  portion  of  a  public  build- 
ing, prize  (£i0),  Lilian  Price  E  J  wards  :  pro.nnie 
(im'ssit,  Walter  E.  Webster.     Set  of  si.^  draw- 
ings of  a   figure    fro.n    the   life  (open   to  male 
students  only),  Ist  priz3  (£50)   and  silver  medal, 
Wi  liam  E.  Gladstone  Solomon  ;  2nd  prize  (£25), 
William  Charles  Penn  ;   3rd  prize  (£15),  Thomas 
Dargau    Philpot :     4th     prize     (£10,     William 
George  Slmmonds  idisqualified  owing  to  having 
received  the  same  prize  before).     Drawing  of  a 
head  from  the  life,  silver  meJal,  1st,  not  awarded  ; 
silver  medal,   2nd,    Francis  £.   D.   AV.  Fitzjohn 
Crisp.     Di-awing   of   a   st:itue   or    group,    silver 
medal,    Ut.    not   awarded  ;    silver   medal,    2nd, 
not     awarded.     Perspective     drawing     in     out- 
line   (open    to    paiuteis     and     sculptors     only) 
(Mr.     Willoughby'a    temple     in     Sir     William 
Chambers's  "  Architec'ure "),    silver   medal,  no 
competition.      Composition    in    sculpture    (three 
generations),  gold  medal  and  travelling  student- 
ship (£200),  Atthur  Charies  A\'hite.     Model  of  a 
design  (David  cutting  off  Goliath's  head,  1  Sam. 
chap.    xvii.    verse   51),   Ist  prize  (£301,  Leonard 
Jennings;  2nd    prize    (£10),    Frederick    Brooke 
Hitch  (disqualifitd  owing  to  having  received  the 
same  prize  before).     Set  of  four  models  from  the 
life  (open  to  male  students  only),   1st  prize  (£50) 
and  silver    medal,    Frank    Ransom:  2nd    prize 
(£20),   George    Gilbert  AValker.     Design  for  a 
medal   (to   commemorate    the   Durbar,    with   an 
allegorical  figure  of  India  on  the  obverse),  silver 
medal,  Henry  William  Page.     Model  of  a  bust 
from  the  life  (open  to  female  students  only),  silver 
medal,    1st,  no   competition ;  silver  medal,  2nd, 
no   competition.     Model   of   a   statue   or   group^ 
silver  medal,  1st,  Louis  Fritz  von  Roselieb  ;  silver 
medal,  2nd,  not  awarded.    Design  in  architecture 
(a    domed    church),    gold    medal  and  travelling 
studentship  (£200),  Lionel  Upperton  Grace.     Set 
of    architectural    drawings   (the   interior  of   St. 
James's  Church,    Piccadilly),  silver  medal,    1st. 
Leslie  Wilkinson  :   silver  medal.   2nd,  James  de 
Caynoth    Ballardie.      Sat    of    architectural    de- 
signs    (upper     school),     prize     (£251,     WilUam 
Eiward     Brooks.       Set     of     drawings     of     an 
architectural      design      (lower      school),      prize 
(£10;,    George    Forsyth.      Plan    of   a    buUding 
(a   general    hospital),    prize  (£10)   not  awarded. 
'Jrigmal  composition  in  ornament,  silver  medal, 
no  competition.     Perspective  drawing  in  outline 
(open  to  architects   on'y)   (interior  of  the  hall  at 
Eltham  Palace,   Kent,  looking  eastward),  silver 
medal.  Percy  Ion  Elton.     The  Landseer  scholar- 
ships  in  paintiog  and  sculpture,   of  £40  a  j-ear 
each,  tenible  for  two  \  ears,  have  been  awarded— 
ia    painting,    to    Walter  Percy  Day  and   Ernest 
Stafford  Carloss  ;  in  sculpture,  to  Frederic  Charles 


Chrisfield.  The  galleries  containing  the  compe- 
tition works  were  open  to  the  public  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  last. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Fred  X.  Eiton)  read  the 
President's   address,  in  the  course  of  which  Sir 
Edward    Poynter  said  thnt  the  Royal  .\cademy 
had   recently  made  some  very  considerable  and 
important  charges,  which  should  have  a  very  far- 
reaching   effect,  in  the  conditions  under   which 
admission  was  granted  to  those  schools,   and  in 
the    course   of    study    which    they    and   fu'ure 
students   would     pursue     while     there.     It   was 
thought    by     many     members     of     the     Royal 
Academy  that    much     was     taught     there  with 
which     candidates     for     admitsion     should     be 
conversant  before  entering  the  schools,  and  that 
by    omitting    the     more  "elementary    stages    of 
instruction  subjects  of  study  could  be  introduced 
for  which  there  had  not  hitherto  been  sufficient 
timeor  opportunity,  and  after  long  and  serious 
consideration,   extending   over   some   two   years, 
the  Academy  had  formulated  the  system  of  study 
which  was  embodied  in  the  new  regulations,  and 
which  came  into  working  for  the  first  time  at  the 
beginning   of    the    present   term.     The  changes 
made  were  in   some   respects   so   sweeping   that 
some  little   time   might    be   required  to  get  the 
system  into  working  order,  and  it  was  conceivable 
that  some  modifications    in    the   direction   of   a 
return  towards    former  arrangements   might   be 
found  desirable.     Much  would  depend  on  what 
capacity  schools  in  which  candidates  received  their 
preliminary  instruction   might    develop   towards 
meeting  their  requirements.     The  most  valuable 
effect  of  this  change,  if  the  higher  standard  for 
admission  which  was   demanded  under  the  new 
rules  was   properly  insisted    on,  ought  to  be  in 
raising  the  quality  of  instruction  in  other  schools 
of  art. 


photographs  of  landscapes  shown,  and  was  in- 
formed that  this  was  at  present  unavoidable,  but, 
very  curiously,  was  only  found  in  landscape 
work.  Mr.  Stenhold,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  suggested  the  use  of  the  process  in  photo- 
graphing stained  glass  and  other  coloured  decora- 
tions in  buildings. 

Mr.  AVonnacott  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
meeting,  and  gave  a  brief  nxicmc  of  the  history  of 
colour  photography,  afterwards  inviting  "the 
members  of  the  Camera  Club  to  be  present  as 
his  guests  at  Sir  William  Abney's  lecture  on 
"Colour  Photography"  at  the  "Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  on  Dec.  14. 

After  Mr.  Steadman's  reply  the  meeting  termi- 
nated, fully  impressed  with  the  practicil  value  of 
the  Lumiere  Co.'s  process. 


TOAVX     SUBWAYS.* 
By  R.  M.  Pakkixsox. 
{CoiicUtdi'il  from  page 
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method     of     COXSTRfCTIOX. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  CAMERA 
AND  CYCLING  CLUB. 

ON  December  9,   1903,  before  a  large  attend- 
ance, Mr.  F.  J.  Steadman,  of  the    Lumiere 


N.A.  Co.,   Ltd.,   gave  a  demonstration  of  colour 
photography,  dealing  first  with  the  theory  of  the 
subject  and  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.    He  then 
described  the  process  advocated  by  the  Lumiere 
Co  ,  in  which  three  negatives  are  taken,  the  first 
through  a  blue  screen  on  an  ordinary  plate,  and 
the  others    through    red  and  green  screens  re- 
spectively on  specially  prepared  plates  which  are 
sensitive  to  these  colours.      These  negatives  are 
printed  on  abichromated  gelatine  emulsion  spread 
on  celluloid  or  talc,  giving  a  barely  visible  image, 
which  is  developed  in  hot  water  and  fixed  in  hypo 
in  the  usual  way,  leaving  a  clear  film  with  almost 
invisible  image.     The  film  is  then  dried  and  dyed 
in  a  complementary  dye  ;  that  is,  the  print  from 
the  negative    taken    through  the  blue  screen  is 
dyed  green,  that  through  the  red  screen  blue,  and 
that  through  the  green  screen  red.     These  prints 
are  then  superimposed  and  the  dyes  adjusted,  the 
blue  print  being  taken  as  the  basis,  and  the  other 
dyes   either    intensified    by    further    dyeing   or 
reduced  by  washing  until  a  perfect  transparency 
in  natural  colours  is  obtained.     For  prints  a  thin 
flat  bromide  print    is   made    from  the   negative 
taken  through  the  red  screen  and  toned  with  iron 
to  a  blue  tint.     Dyed  positives  on  a  stripping  film 
are  then    made    from    the    other  negatives  and 
squeegeed  one  at  a  time,  the  blue  print  dried  and 
the  talc  support  stripped,  the  result  being  a  paper 
print  in  natural  colours.      The  exposure  required 
for  the  three  negatives  is — through  the  blue  screen 
four  times  the  ordinary  exposure,  through  the  green 
screen  six  times,  and  through  the  red  from  eight  to 
ten  times.    A  white  object  should  be  in  the  picture 
asa  guide  when  developing,  because  its  density  will 
be  the  same    in    all    three    negatives,    and   the 
negative  taken  through  the  blue  screen  should  be 
taken  as  the  standard  for  density  when  develop- 
ing, as  it  is  least  sensitive  to  the  ruby  light  of  the 
dark  room.     Prints  showing  the  various  dyes  and 
the  combined  result  were  then  handed  round  and 
discussed.     Mr.   Steadman  composed  two  prints 
from  their  separate  parts  during  the  discussion, 
to  show  the  ease  with  which  the  superimposition 
was  made.     The  lights  were  then  turned  do»n, 
and  a  short  demonsi  ration  of  the  theory  of  colour 
was   given  by  means  of  the  lantern,  afier  which 
a  remarkable  series  of  photographs  of  landscapes, 
fruit,    still    life,   and    archittcture    was   shown, 
which  had  been  prepared  in  natural  colour  by  the 
Lumiere  Co. 

Mr.    Louis   Ambler,   in  proposing    a    vote    of  1     .  „  .     -„  ,    ^        ^        ,..,„,.„, 

+^,.,^1.^  (-^    AT.,     .jt      ^.,,..-,    ..4'  .- A    *^.    tv.^  1  rnze  b^pay  oa  the  Prevention  ot  the  Breaking  Up  of 

thanks  to  Mr.  hteadman,  reieired  to  the  crude-  L^^  streets  during  the  Laving  of  Water  and  other  plpea 
ness    of    colour  and    lack  OI    atmosphere  in   the  ]  and  Conduits,  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Paviors. 


THE  walls  have  been  shown  as    of  concrete, 
because,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  ballast  antl 
cement  in  London,  this  is  the  best  material  to  use 
there,   but    brickwork    with    brindle    facing,    in 
damp  situations,  would  be  better  in  many  places. 
The  side  walls  should  be  first  put  in,  trenches  of 
their  exact  width  being  excavated  and  filled  in 
with  concrete,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
give  a  smooth  face.     Trenches  should  then  be  cut 
across  the  road  for  setting  the  girders,  and  these 
latter  should  be  covered  over  with  packing-blocks 
9in.  deep,  on  which  two  thicknesses  of  fin.  planks 
should  be  laid,  the  planks  in  the  second  layer  to 
take  the  traffic  being  parallel  to  tke  girders."  The 
9in.   packing-blocks  are  provided  to  enable  the 
planking  to  be  laid  quite  clear  of  the  road  metal, 
which  can  be  removed  from  between  the  girders 
to  put  in  the  concrete    arches  without  trouble. 
After    the     girders     and     temporary     flooring- 
boards     have     been     fixed     the     ground    below 
may  be  removed  for  a  depth  of  6tt.  or   7ft.,  at 
which  level,  12in.  by  12in.  timbers  should  be  put 
across     from  wall    to   wall    r2ft.   apart    to  keep 
all     secure    tUl    the    invert    has   been    put    in. 
The    concrete    arches   can   be   constructed   from 
below  without  removing  the  temporary  flooring ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  close  half  the  street  for  toe 
laying    of    the    flooring    blocks.      It    would   be 
simpler  to  refill  the  road  metal  over  the  girders 
along  one  side  of  the  street  and  close  the  other, 
form  the  concrete  arch  on  the  earth  as  a  centre, 
and  then  do  the  paving  and  reopen  ;  but  some 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  concrete  to  set,  and 
so  the  street  would  be  blocked  for  a  much  longer 
period  than   is  required    for    laying  the  paving 
alone ;  also  as  the  work  would  have  to  be  done 
from  the  top,  the  streets  would  be  more  blocked 
by  the  extra  traffic,  whereas  if  done  from  below,  the 
earth  would  be  taken  right  away  and  the  concrete 
materials  brought  up  from  the  tunnel.     The  old 
pipes  would  have  to  be  slung  or  strutted  up  until 
they   could   be   diverted.      For    the   first  length 
undertaken  new  pipes  would  have  to  be  provided, 
and  the  old  ones  utilised  for  the  second  length, 
and   so   on,   temporary   connections   being  made 
where  necessary.     Should    any   old   pipes  come 
within    2ft.    of    the    surface,    the   girders    must 
be     packed     up     over     them    temporally,     and 
afterwards    lowered   down   to   their  tight   level, 
and  if  they   come  even  higher,    12in.  by    12in. 
timbers  must  lie  used  in  place  of  girders  tem- 
porarily.    During   construction  the  subway  will 
be  so  full  of  old  and  new  pipes  running  in  every 
direction  that  only  small  2ft.  gauge  waggons  will 
be  able  to  be  used.     These  can,  however,  tip  into 
large  waggons  in  the  finished  part  of  the  subway, 
the   permanent  tramway  being  laid  in  for  this 
purpose  as  soon  as  poisible. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  given  below  have  been  prepared 
on  the  following  basis: — The  excavation,  in- 
cluding timbering  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
pumping,  has  been  put  at  4s.  per  cubic  yard, 
except  in  Schemes  2  and  5,  where  it  has  been 
put  at  2s.  and  33.  respectively.  The  removal  of 
the  surplus  is  put  at  2s.  3d.  per  load,  or  3s.  per 
cubic  yard,  in  all  cases.  The  8  to  1  concrete 
price  has  been  obtained  thus  : — 
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> ';  ton  of  cement,  including   bags,    carting,  and  s.  d. 

BtorinR,  at  319.  6d •*    * 

Ij  yard  baUast,  including  carting,  at  6a 7    6 

Labour  ; 2    6 

Plant,  supervision,  and  contingencies J    o 

IS    0 

The  prices  for  the  paring,  kerbing,  and  the 
gas  and  water  pipes  are  for  labour  and  cement 
or  lead,  as  the  case  may  be,  only.  The  prices  for 
the  pipes  are  made  up  as  follows 


6in. 
s.  d. 

Earthenware  pipes.  0    9 
Cement,  sand,  and 

yam 0    0^ 

Labour 0    SJ 

Contingencies,  &c...  0    Ij 

Total 1    3 

Internal  diameter...  4in. 

Lead  and  yam  0    5 

Labour 0    4 

Contingencies,  &c...  0    3 

Total 1    0 

Internal  diameter...  2lin. 

Lead  and  yam  2    2 

Labour 2    6 

Contingencies,  &c...  1    0 


9in. 

s.  d. 


0  1} 

0  4 

0  3i 

2  6 

6in. 

0  7 

0  6 

0  5 

1  6 
24in. 

2  8 

3  3 
1  4 

7  3 


12in. 
8.  d. 

3  0 

0    2 
0    5 

0  5 

4  0 

15in. 

1  4 

1     6 

0  8 

3    6 
27  in. 

3  4 

4  0 

1  8 

9    0 


13in. 
s.  d. 

5  2 

0    25 
0    6 

0  51 

6  4 

18in. 

1  8 

2  0 

0  10 

4     6 

36in. 
0  0 
6  0 
2    0 

13    0 


The  tramway  may  be  estimated  thus  per  lineal 
yard  : — 

16in.  gauge  with   61b.  sleepers 2    6 

18;n.      „         „       71b.        „        2    7 

24in.      „         „     101b 2    9 

The  price  in  schemes  6,  7,  and  8  la  obtained 
thus  : — 

1  cwt.  nails,  at  68 6  0 

4lb.  fishplates  and  bolts,  at  Id 0  4 

121b.  fancy  bolts  and  straps,  at  IJd 1  6 

3  feet  cube  creosoted  timber,  at  23.  41 7  0 

1  yard  Imeal  labour  in  laying   0  8 


Total  15    6 

SCHEME    SO.    1.  — Fir.S.    1    AND   2. 

B.  d.         £  s.  d. 

10  yards  cube  excavation 7    0    ...    3  10    0 

5        „        ,,     cement  concrete 18    0    ...    4  10    0 

OJ      „        „     sand  ballast 6    0    ...    0    2    0 

2i      „   super.  3in.  York  ilagging 2    0    ...    0    5    0 

2J      „       „     centring    to    concrete 

arch  1    6 

1       „    lineal  granite  kerb — 

1        ,,        „     12in.  sewer   — 

0' 6    ,,        ,,     9in.  pipes  in  walls 2    6 

OJ      ,,        ,,     6in.  pipestogulleys.&c.  1    3 

1  ,,        ,,     4in.  surface  drain  — 

O'/e    „        ,,     3in.  pipes  in  walls — 

2  „        „     ISin.  gas  ^:  water  mains  4    6 
2        „        „     4in.        „        ,,        „  10, 
1        ,,        „     Sin.  hydraulic  main  ...  — 
4       „       „     4in.  electric-wire  boxes  0    6 
1        „        „     16in.  tramline — 

No.  Vioo  18in.  gulley  — 

No.  2  blue  pressed  bricks  in  cement  ...  0    IJ 

No. ',0  sets  wedges  and  blocks 1    0 

No.  Vo  stoppers  to  9in.  pipes    1    0 

141b.  steel  and  iron  in  joists  of  straps  ..  0    3 


3  9 
1  4 

4  0 
0  5 

0  8 

1  0 
0  2 
9  0 

2  0 
2  0 
2  0 

2  6 
0  6 
0  3 
0  2 
0  S 

3  6 


Sl'MMABY.  £     9.    d. 

Fig.  S   5  10    0 

Fig.  4   2  10    0 

Total  amount  of  estim  ite £3    0    0 

In  this  scheme  the  cost  of  boring  for  the  house 
connections  is  saved.  The  Sin.  boring,  including 
tubes,  will  cost  Ss.  per  foot,  and  the  -lin.  about 
lOs. 

SCHEME    NO.    3.— FIG.    5. 

13    yards  cube  excavation    7    0 


cement  concrete 18    0 

sand  ballast  6    0 

super,  lin.  planking — 

„     boardiDg  to  concrete..  1    6 
„     rolling   roadway    sur- 
face   0    9 

lineal  12in.  sewer  — 

,,     4in.  drainpipes    1 


to  gulieys, 


2    6 


11  0 

8  0 

4  6 

2  3 
8  3 

3  0 

4  0 
1  6 
1  3 


3 


9in. 

6in, 

&c 1 

24in.  water    and   gas 

mains    7    3 

4in 1    0 

5in.  hydraulic  main  ...  — 
forming   channels  for 

wires — 

18in.  tramline — 

No. ',  3  sets  wedges  and  blocks    1    0 

No.  i/e  stoppers  to  9in.  pipes  1    0 

281b.  steel  and  iron  injoistsandstraps  0    3 

£12  15    0 
Contingencies    2    5    0 


Amount  of  estimate £15    0    0 


SCHEME   NO.    4. —  FIG.    6. 

5i  yards  cube  excavation 7    0 

o|      ,,      ,,      cement  concrete  20    0 

OJ       „      .,       lime  grouting  20    0 

1    yaids  lineal  provision  and  working 

of  shield — 

1       ,,        „       12in.  sewer  — 

1       „        „       9in — 

O'/lo  ,,        ,,       6in.  drains  to  gulieys, 

&c 1    3 

1       „        ,.       6in.    half- drains    to 

gulieys,  &c — 

1       „       „       21iu.  gas  main — 

1  ,,        „       18in.  water  main — 

2  „       „       4in.    gas    and    water 

mains 1  0 

4       ,,        ,,       Sin.  tiles  for  wires  ...    0  9 

2       ,,        „       3in.  grooves    0  6 

1       ,,        „       ISin.  tramway    — 

0}  cwt.  iron  in  bolts  and  straps 28  0 

0^  cwt.  castings  for  stuffing-boxes   ...  20  0 

18    cwt.  cast-ii'on  in  segments,  fined  ..    S  0 

0^  cwt.  bolts  and  nuts  to  ditto,  fined  2S  0 


1  IS  6 

0  10  0 

0    5  0 

3    0  0 

0    4  0 

0    2  6 


0  10 
0  5  8 
0    4    6 


2 
3 
1 
2 
7 
5 
7  4 
0  14 


Contingencies    

Amount  of  estimate   

SCHEME   NO.  5. — FIG.  7. 

13    yards  cube  excavation    6 

4  •  •  -" 

Oi 


£15    9  11 
2  10     1 


£10    0    5 
..     1  19    7 


Contingencies  20  per  cent.,  say  

Amount  of  estimate  £12    0    0 

SCHEME  NO.  2.— FIGS.  3  AND  4. 


1 
U 

ov 

1 

1 

2 

1 
No. 


6    0 


yards  cube  excavation    5 

,,        .,     cement  concrete  18 

,,  super.  Sin.  York  flagging  new, 

lesser. 

„       „    boarding   to    concrete 

arch  and  side  walls...  1    6 

„    lineal  granite  kerb 1    0 

„         ,,      lin.  channel  pipes  0    8 

s    „        .,     .3in.  pipes  in  wall. — 

,.        ,,      loin,  gas  main — 

„        „     5in.  hydraulic  main  ...  — 
,,        „     4in.    gas    and     water 

mains 1    0 

„        ..    ISin.  tramline — 

Vioo  gulley  and  drain — 

3  blue  bricks  in  cement  1    2 

Ve  setts,  wedges,  and  blocks   1    0 

.  steel  and  iron  in  joists  and  straps  0    3 


15    0 

17    0 


Contingencies    

Amount  of  estimate 

FIG.   4. 

1 J  yards  cube  excavation 5    0 

03  „        „     cement  concrete  (8  to  1)  18    0 
Ij      „    super.  Sin.      York    flagging 

new.  less  cr 8    0 

2       .,       ,,     boarding    to    concrete 

face I    6 

1  ,,    lineal  forming  channel  in  in- 

vert        — 

2  „       „     4in.    gas     and    water 

mains 1    0 

1        ,,        „     silicate      concrete     to 

water  mains — 

4  ,,        „     Jin.  slate  sl^ibi  for  wire 

channels 0    9 


£4    8    0 
.12    0 


cement  concrete 18 

lime  „         Id 

super.  Sin.  wood  paving 15    0 

7        ,,       „     boarding    to  concrete 

and  centring  1    6 

1       „    lineal  12in.  sewer  — 

1  ,,        ,,       6in.  connections,   in- 

cluding excavating.      — 
OJ      ,,       „       3in.  pipes  for  water, 

2  „       „     36in.   gas    and  water 

mains  13    0 

3  „        „       4in.        „        „        „       1    0 

1  „        ,,       Sin.  hydraulic  main  ..      — 

4  „        ,,       4in.  channels  for  wires    0    9 

2  ,,        ,.       9in.  plate  slabs  to  do.    0    3 
1        „        ,,      24in.  tramway — ■ 

14cwt.  wrought  iron  and  steel  in  straps 

and  buckle-plates...  15    0 


£18    0    0 


3  18  0 

3  12  0 

0    7  6 

3  15  0 


0  10 
0    4 


0    5    0 
0    0     6 


SCHEME    NO. 


21    yards  cube  excavation    7 


s.  d. 
7    0 


cemfnt  concrete 18 

„     ballast  and  sand 6    0 

super,  wood-block  flooring, 

lesser 12    6 

,,     boarding  to  concrete  ..  1    6 

„     2in.  planking  — 

..      lin — 

lineal  2 lin.  water  main    — 

„      6in 1    6 

„     4in.  channel  frames  ...  0    9 

..      56in.  tramway — 

4.icwt.  steel  in  joisls    9    0 

l|lb.  wrought  iron  in  straps  and  bolt*  0    3 

£22    6  11 
Contingencies    3    3    1 


n  15 

2    0 
0    3 


Amount  of  estimate 

[Note.— In  this  estimate  it  is  assumed 
that  the  right  half  of  the  subway  is 
like  the  left,  and  not  as  on  the  plan.] 

21  yards  cube  extra  on  excavation 1 

36  feet      „     use  and  labour  on  timber 

for  carriageway 1 

Extra  for  hanging  up  pipes 


scheme  no.  8. — FIG.  12. 


.  £25  10    0 


110 


5    0 
4    0 


20J  yards  cube  excavacation  . 
7} 


....     7    0 

cement  concrete 13    0 

l.J      „        „     baUast 6    0 

5'      „     super,  wood-block  flooring, 

less  cr 12    6 

2       „       „     boarding  to  concrete..    1    6 

1       ,,       „     2in.  planking   — 

1        „        „      lin — 

1  „    lineal  2lin.  water  main — 

2  „        „     Sin.  „  1    6 

4       ,,       ,,     4in.  channels  for  wire    0    9 
1       „       .,     56in.  tramways    — 

10  cwt.  steel  in.  Jin.  flooring    15    0 

141b.  wrought  iron  in  straps  and  bolts    0    3 


7    3 

fi 

6  10 

6 

0    9 

0 

.     3     2 

6 

.     0    3 

0 

.     0    4 

0 

.     0    2 

3 

.    0    5 

8 

0    3 

0 

0    3 

0 

.     0  15 

6 

7  10 

0 

.     0    3 

6 

£:6  15 

5 

6    4 

7 

Contingencies 

.\mount  of  estimate     £32    0    0 

[Note.— In  this  estimate  it  is  assumed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
flooring,    this    subway    is    exactly 
like  that  shown  in  Fig,  11,  and  that 
the  width  is  the  same.  J 
20i  yards  cube  extra  on  excavation  ...     1 
Extra  for  hanging  up  pipes  and  night- 
work   in   removing 
metal 


..106 
...    1  19    6 


1  6 

0  3 

0  2 

0  3 

0  0 

0  2 


Contingencies    

Amount  of  estimate  . 


£24  19    9 
..503 


scheme    no.    6.— figs.    9    AND   10. 


40    yards  cube  excavation    7 


0    7    6 
0  13    6 

0  10    0 

•    30 

0    0    6 

0    2    0 

0    16 

0    3    0 


£2    2    0 
.080 


CoDtingenjies    

Amount  of  estimate  £2  10 


13 

„        „     cement  concrete 

18 

4 

H 

8 

„    super,   wood-block  flooring, 

lesser 

12 

12 

„        „     boarding  to  concrete... 

1 

„        „     2in.  planking  

„     lin 

- 

„        „     4in.  iron  siphon  

„        ,,     2Iin.  water  main    

2 

„        „     6in.    water    and    gas 

1 

4 

„     4in.  channels  for  wires 

0 

2 

„        „     Sliin.  tramway 

15 

9cwt 

steel  in  joists 

9 

231b. 

wrought-iron  in  straps  and  bolts 

3 

14    0     0 

11  14    0 

14    0 


5  0 
0  18 
0  4 
0    2 


0 
0 
0 
2  3 
6  4 
1  0 
9  0 
5    8 


0     3  0 

0  3  0 

1  11  0 
4  1  0 
0    7  0 


Contingencies 


Amount  of  estimate  

52ft.  cube  timber  to  carriageway,  use, 

and  labour.. 1    3 

40  yards  cube  extra  on  excavation I    0 

Extra  for  hanging  up  pipes — 


£40    9    3 

..     7  10    9 


£35    0    0 
COSCLVSIOy. 

The  writer  has  described  eight  schemes,  and 
given  a  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each,  and 
it  is  natural  that  his  views  as  to  which  is  the  best 
of  these  should  form  the  ending  to  this  paper. 
Further  consideration  has,  however,  only  con- 
firmed the  views  he  expressed  in  the  preface—viz., 
that  no  general  rules  can  be  given.  It  is  true 
that,  all  else  being  equal,  scheme  3,  Fig.  5, 
gives  a  better  result  for  the  money  than  schemes 
1  and  4,  Figs.  1  and  6,  and  that  No.  2,  Figs.  3 
and  i  is,  ou  the  same  premises,  the  best  system,  if 
the  sewers  are  not  to  be  dealt  with.  Schemes  6, 
7,  and  S,  Figs.  8  to  11.  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  rest  as  to  cost.  Ko  7,  Fig.  11,  provides  far 
more  for  the  money  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
slight  inconvenience  caused  by  the  up  and  down 
tramlines  being  put  in  different  streets  being 
compensated  for  by  the  saving  in  expense.  The 
supplementary  estimates  to  the  last  three  schemes 
are  so  put  that  these  estimates  may  be  on  equal 
terms  with  the  others.  -A.  celebrated  artist  once 
explained  that  his  success  as  a  painter  arose  from 
his  following  the  rule  "  First  know  what  you  want 
to  do,  and  then  do  it."  So  here,  before  anything 
can  be  done,  it  is  necessary  for  careful  plans  to  be 
made  to  show  what  is  wanted. 


3    5   0 

2    0    0 
2  15    0 


REINFORCED  CO^'CR£TE  CHIMNEYS. 

CONCRETE  and  steel  have  been  employed  of 
recent  years  in  the  construction  of  lofty 
chimney-stacks,  instead  of  masonry,  and  with 
decided  advantages,  as  being  more  rigid,  taking 
up  lees  room,  and  saving  costly  materials  and 
scaffolding.  One  of  these  built  for  a  new  power 
station  for  the  PaciBc  Electric  Railway  Company 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  last  year,  is  noticeable  for 
the  combined  use  of  these  materials,  and  for  the 
economy  of  its  construction,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  gave  some  time  ago.  The  chimney  was 
180ft.  in  height  above  the  base,  and  its  exterior 
diameter  above  the  base  is  15ft.  iin.,  and  the  inner 
diameter  lift.  The  base  up  to  shoulder  from  the 
footin£?8  is  olft.  in  height.  The  shaft  consists  of 
two  concentric  walls,  separated  by  an  air  space  or 
cavity  of  llin.  to  16in.,  increasing  towards  the 
top.  "  The  out*r  shell  above  the  shoulder  is  9in., 
6in.,    and    5in.  thick  respectively   up   to  cjp  in 
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sections  of  equal  height,  and  the  inner  shell  is 
5in.,  45in.,  and  4in.  respectively  in  correspond- 
ing sections  of  height.  The  Ransome  system  of 
construction  was  adopted  with  cold  twisted  steel 
bars  in  each  shell.  There  are  also  rings  of  steel 
bais  at  intervals,  and  in  the  outer  and  inner 
shells  every  18in.  apart  or  more,  with  vertical 
bars. about  1ft.  apart  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
stack,  and  at  less  frequent  intervals  in  the  middle 
and  upper  sections  of  the  outer  shell.  The  inner 
shell  has  also  bars  about  3ft.  apart,  and  of  smaller 
,  section.  The  cap  is  also  of  concrete,  moulded  as 
a  capital  in  several  hollow  blocks,  reinforced  with 
expanded  metil ;  these  blocks  were  hoisted  into 
position.  This  hollow  capital  is  formed  with 
cross  partitions,  reinforced  by  twisted  steel  rods. 
Many  other  chimneys  of  reinforced  concrete  have 
been  constructed  having  similar  features.  In  this 
stack  the  outer  and  inner  shells  are  connected  by 
ribs  at  intervals  so  that  they  materially  sustain 
each  other.  These  ribs  are  placed  about  30in. 
apart,  and  steady  the  chimney  in  case  of  oscilla- 


tion. We  are  not  awjre  of  any  similar  con- 
struction in  this  country,  though  concrete  is  being 
largely  used  for  the  purpose. 


WATERLO(J    HOTEL,   JERMYN    STREET. 

THIS  building  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
a  fine  old  house  of  historical  interest  which  was 
added  to  and  used  in  later  years  as  a  hotel,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  new  building  is  somewhat  similar. 
The  who'e  of  the  front  is  proposed  to  be  stone 
faced,  and  Westmoreland  slates  will  be  used  for 
the  roof.  The  six  upper  floors  are  arranged  for 
bachelors'  chambers  on  a  plan  combining  bed  and 
sitting  room,  whilst  on  the  ground  floor  there 
will  be  two  shops  and  a  large  restaurant.  Each 
story  of  the  building  is  to  be  set  back  above  the 
second  floor,  so  as  to  render  the  suites  light  and 
airy  ;  by  this  method  ample  balconies  are  afforded, 
forming  convenient  lounge  spaces  and  a  reliable 
means  of  escape  in  the  event  of  fire.     The  con- 


tractors are  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  who  will  carry 
out  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  architect, 
Jlr.  G.  D.  Martin,  of  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"   DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A    solicitor's     COVXTUY    HOt'SE. 

WE  illustrate  the  three  designs  for  this 
subject,  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  best 
out  of  the  ninety-two  plans  received.  Architec- 
turally, we  prefer  the  elevations  of  the  third 
design ;  but  the  plans  gave  us  no  choice.  Beyond 
the  ordinary  requirements  and  amenities  of 
management  of  an  ordinary  middle-class  house  of 
moderate  size,  as  specified,  the  main  factor  in  the 
plan  of  this  building  consists  in  the  location  of 
the  business-room  considered  in  reference  chiefly 
to  the  entrance,  and,  of  course,  with  regard  to 
the  privacy  of  the  other  parts  of  the.  residence. 
A  solicitor,  at  times,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of    his   practice,     would    have    callers    at    his 
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house,  probably  of  an  eveniD^,  and  Ihe 
remainder  o£  the  premises  should  not  be  too 
evident  to  such  visitors,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  this  occasional  provision  ought  to  be  so  con- 
trived as  not  to  spoil  the  adaptability  of  the 
entrance-hall  for  everyday  uses.  At  the  end  of 
this  review  we  reprint  the  conditions  issued  for 
the  guidance  of  competitors. 

"Ionic"  is  first,  "  Tauqs "  second,  and 
"Ghost"  third. 

The  plan  chosen  for  the  premier  position  has 
an  excellent  hall  for  the  particular  purpose,  the 
bay  affording  a  convenient  spot  for  the  client  or 
caller  to  wait  should  the  solicitor  be  engaged  in 
his  room  at  the  moment,  or  should  it  not  be 
exactly  desirable  for  the  servant  to  show  the  visitor 
into  the  study  without  inquiry.  It  hardl}-  seems 
necessary  to  elaborate  this  matter,  as  anyone 
can  grasp  the  position,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  one  else  in  the  competition  has 
quite  so  nicely  realised  it  as  "Ionic."  The 
study  itself  is  a  comfortably  set-out  room. 
The  corridor  is  well  lighted,  and  would  give  a 
sense  of  size  and  interest.  The  staircase  is  well 
out  of  sight.  The  "nook"  out  of  staircase-hall 
is  not  wanted,  and  a  door  leading  through  from 
the  parlour  to  the  garden  way  would  have  been 
very  much  better.  The  ingle  to  the  drawing- 
room  is  itself  a  doubtful  advantage.  The  fire- 
place recessed  under  the  stairs,  and  so  throwing  all 
.ivailable  space  into  the  parlour,  appears  to  us 
would  have  been  a  preferable  arrangement. 
The  canted  landing  is  a  crude  detail  upstairs, 
which  might  be  improved  ;  but  the  bedrooms  are 
good,  with  the  exception  that  the  dressing-room 
has  no  access  excepting  through  the  bedroom. 
The  elevations  speak  for  themselves  and  look 
suitable.  Even  if  we  do  speak  in  this  qualified 
way  about  them,  the  design  needs  no  apology  in 
this  respect. 

"Tauqs"  takfs  his  position  as  second  also, 
mainlj'  on  the  score  of  the  plan ;  though  it 
is  not  so  good  as  the  first.  The  library  is 
located  near  the  entrance :  but  it  is  not  one 
of  the  most  convenient  apartments,  with  a 
draught  on  to  the  chimney  corner.  The  hall 
serves  no  particular  object  save  to  give  a 
door  on  the  private  side  of  the  drawing-room.  A 
mere  recess  would  have  done  that,  and  the  hall- 
space  might  have  been  thrown  inti  the  drawing- 
room,  which  again  could  be  brought  further  in. 
The  long  through  passage  is  writ' en  on  diversely 
"  Entrance,"  "  Staircase,"  and  "  Servery,"  all  of 
which  designations  may  be  correct :  but,  all  the 
same,  it  is  a  long  and  somewhat  dtrk  passage- 
way. The  first  door  is  rather  good,  though  we 
should  prefer  to  have  seen  the  w.c.  door  in  both 
these  designs  a  trifle  less  in  evidence.  "We  need 
•not  go  into  the  merits  of  the  elevations  ;  they  are 
iKst  particularly  attractive,  and  we  do  not  put  them 
-forward  for  imitation,  but  their  scheme  is  all  of  a 
piece,  and  has  been  well  thought  out.  What  is 
^ranted  is  a  greater  appreciation  of  wall  space, 
and  the  interest  which  belongs  to  contrast, 
avoiding  an  all-over-the-same  effect,  and  leaving 
some  one  feature  to  emphasise  the  design. 
"  Tauqs  "  is  not  over-elaborate,  and  is  not  given 
to  fussy  detail,  but  another  time  we  shall  hope  he 
will  impart  a  touch  of  personality  and  spirit  to 
his  design. 

"  tihost,"  the   third   design,  pleases  us  by  the 
simplicity    and    breadth   of   the    exterior   of  his 
building,  though  the  chimneys  might  have  been 
handled  with  more  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
some  one  dominating  portion  in  the  grouping  of 
the  composition  as   a  whole,   and  with  this  idea 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  make  more  of 
the  stack  rising  over  the  dining-room.     Perhaps 
there  is  hardly  sufficient  justifical  ion  for  canting 
the  right-hand   wiog   of   the   building ;  and  the 
librarj-,  as  a  place  for  housing  books,   is  not  the 
best  shape  treated  as  an  octagon.     Its  position  for 
businesj  purposes  is  most  objectionable  between 
the  staircase  and  the  drawing-room.  The  dining- 
room  is  not  well  planned  with  all  the  windows  at 
one  end,   and  no  exact  place   for   the  sideboard 
unless  it  occupies  the  long  wall  facing  the  fire- 
place, where  space  can  least  be  spared.     Its  door 
facing  the  entrance  is  not  a  model  arrangement. 
The    kitchen    wing   is  neatly    isolated,   but  the 
window  to  the  kitchen  under  the   eaves  is  very 
low    down.     The    best    bedroom   is    large,    but 
the    position     of    the     bed     at     the     door   end 
necessitates    the    light    being    in    front    of  the 
users :  otherwise,    if   put    facing    the    fireplace, 
the    occupants    must    s'eep  in  a  draught.     The 
corridor    space    on    this    floor,    including    both 
stairs  as  a  total  superficial  area,  is  in  excess  pro- 
portionately with  the  rooms  provided.     There  is 


too  much  incongruity  between  the  big  bedroom 
and  the  small  one  adjoining.  "  Eurymedon  " 
gives"an  old-world  look  to  his  house,  which  is 
quiet  and  in  good  taste.  The  8.\V.  end  is 
quaintly  picturesque.  The  plans  are  too  crude 
and  the  passages  ugly,  while  the  head  room  in  the 
porch  is  very  low  under  the  stairs,  even  allowing 
a  step  down  from  vestibule.  The  library  is 
entered  conveniently  from  this  lobby,  but  the 
broken  divisional  wall  between  the  drawing-room 
and  the  library  is  bad. '  The  central  corridor  is  too 
dark.  This  design  with  more  study  expended  on  its 
interior  would  have  been  a  success.  "  New  Boy  " 
is  careless  in  arranging  his  elevations  and  plans 
on  the  sheet,  so  spoiling  his  chances  of  illustra- 
tion. Let  all  the  competitors  take  a  note  of  this 
remark.  "  New  Boy  "  h^s  a  sense  of  picturesque- 
T- ess,  and  the  detail  of  front  entrance  exhibits  a  taste 
for  good  domestic  work  on  old  lines.  His  draw- 
ings are  lacking  in  effectiveness.  Byshowingsuch 
scraps  of  roof  tiling  (a  roof  never  looks  thus), 
a  trick  is  attempted  which  spoils  all  appreciation  of 
repose  —a  quality  which  the  "  New  Boy  "  has  really 
rather  well  obtained  in  an  otherwise  unpretfntious 
fashion.  His  plan  is  not  so  good,  because  there  is 
no  recognition  of  proportion  about  it.  Thus,  if 
one  takes  the  super,  of  his  porch,  vestibule,  hall, 
and  staircase  hall  beyond,  the  area  is  considerable, 
and  yet  planned  thus  the  whole  thing  is  cramped. 
The  silly  garden  entrance  dovetailed  thus  awk- 
wardly into  the  two  best  sitting-rooms  spoils  the 
shape  of  both.  The  library  is  fairly  handy  to  the 
front  door  :  but  there  is  no  room  for  the  caller  to 
wait  in  till  he  is  shown  into  that  apartment.  We 
do  not  think  we  need  go  through  the  plan 
further — space  precludes  ;  but  the  w.c.  for  the 
servants  ia  too  much  in  evidence  next  the  trades- 
men's doorway.  "  Alpha"  wastes  room  in  halls 
and  landings,  and  has  a  dark  passage  in  the 
middle  of  his  house.  The  inner  hall  has  an  un- 
gainly shape.  The  busine.s3  room  is  close  to  the 
front  door,  and  the  outside  hall  gives  a  nice 
waiting  space.  The  west  elevation  has  the 
windows  so  contrived  as  to  destroy  the  structural 
strength  of  the  wall.  The  chimney  stacks  are 
ugly,  with  cornices  projectiBg  so  excessively,  and 
"  Alpha"  does  not  realise  the  eharm  of  proportion. 
' '  An  (')ld  Scholar ' '  has  not  finished  his  lessons  yet. 
He  omits  all  rainwater  pipes,  and  does  not  show 
how  he  would  locate  them  oa  the  garden  front, 
where  there  are  three  gables  with  a  big  arch  to 
the  entrance,  and  a  window  placed  in  a  line  with 
the  valley  above.  The  detae  over  the  main 
entrance  is  too  squat  to  be  seen  behind  the  para- 
pet, while  the  head  of  the  window  below  is  too 
high  up  to  allow  of  a  proper  gutter,  even  if  the 
diameter  of  the  dome  did  B©t  extend  too  far,  as  it 
does,  to  allow  of  a  proper  paiapet  wall.  The  hall 
through  the  house  depends  on  a  borrowed  light 
from  the  garden  waj-,  which  is  only  got  at 
through  the  best  parloairs.  "Old  Scholar" 
ought  to  do  better.  "Yew  Tree  "  adopts  half - 
timber,  with  neat  drawings,  careful  and  busi- 
ness-like ;  but  his  roofs  are  so  small  and  his 
ground-floor  windows  a»&  so  big.  The  staircase 
is  in  full  view  of  the  fiont  door,  and  to  reach  the 
library  the  hall  has  to  b«  traversed.  Much  spac» 
is  wasted  in  a  landing  and  upper  hall,  and  there 
is  an  ill-contrived  dark  passage  in  the  centre  of 
things  on  the  ground  floor.  "  Ilex"  is  a  good, 
quiet  draughtsman  ;  b«t  he  has  a  trick  of  locatiag 
the  doors  to  his  principiil  rooms  too  much  in  the 
corners,  and  without  reference  to  the  position 
of  the  fireplaces.  Thus,  in  the  library,  which 
is  correctly  enough  near  the  main  entrance, 
the  door  opens  right  on  to  the  fireplace,  which 
is  almost  in  full  view  of  the  external  portal, 
so  that,  should  the  solicitor  chance  to  bo  warm- 
ing his  toes  when  some  casual  client  called,  the 
latter  wculd  see  too  much  at  a  glance,  and,  besides, 
there  is  no  convenient  place  for  the  caller  to  wait 
in  other  than  the  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
There  is  no  object  in  shutting  off  the  stairs  from 
such  a  hall.  The  plan,  otherwise,  is  a  fairly  good 
one,  though  we  do  not  commend  the  corridors  on 
first  floor,  and  think  the  landing  occupies  a  lot  of 
space.  Externally  the  design  is  becoming,  but 
not  attractive.  "  Liver  "  has  more  idea  of  com- 
position, and  his  entrance-front  is  nicely  grouped 
and  compos'id,  with  baj'  windows  at  the  ends  and 
a  row  of  dormer  gables  in  the  centre.  The  one 
odd  chimney  is  out  of  place,  but  might  have  been 
managed  in  a  less  timid  way,  or,  better  stil), 
omitted,  by  shitting  the  bedroom  and  library  fire- 
places. As  to  the  hall  fireplace,  that  apartment  is 
so  ill-contrived,  owing  to  the  cross-passage,  that  an 
entirely  different  arrangement  would  be  desir.able. 
Every  visitor  going  to  the  business-room  would 
have  to  pass  the  parlour  doors,     "  Liver's  "  other 


elevations  are  very  ordinarj-.  "Marksman" 
gives  a  cottage-like  look  to  his  house,  and  in 
some  respects  he  is  successful.  His  plans  are 
among  the  best  sent  in,  though  not  compact 
in  their  arrangement.  The  library  is  near 
the  entrance,  but  the  fireplace  is  right  on  to 
the  door  of  the  room.  The  drawing  and  dining 
rooms  are  square  formed  and  comfortable, 
but  are  not  artistically  contrived  ;  they  do  avoid 
the  curse  of  "  quaintness,"  which  is  a  merit. 
Not  so  "Cedric,"  who  seeks  to  find  favour  by 
canting  off  in  a  somewhat  meaningless  way  his 
library  and  entrance  porch,  only  to  create  a  few 
difiiculties  which  have  floored  his  ambition.  The 
library  is  odd-shaped  and  uncomfortable,  with  a 
most  awkward  fireside  away  from  the  light  and 
close  up  to  the  door  which  opens  right  on  to  it. 
The  seat  in  the  dining-room  bay  is  of  the  up- 
holsterer's "  fitment  "  type,  and  not  very  good  at 
that,  with  lancet-headed  cupboards  or  screens  at 
the  back  of  the  seats.  The  first  floor  is  compact, 
and  the  elevations  look  wanting  ia  breadth,  though 
not  badly  drawn. 

"  Force  "  was  very  late,  but  tor  once  we  accept 
his  excuse.  If  he  had  spent  less  time  in  inking 
over  almost  the  entire  surface  of  his  elevations, 
they  would  have  been  better-looking.  He  over- 
joints  them,  and  yet  shows  the  same  house  in  the 
view  with  no  joints  at  all,  or  hardly  any,  making 
it  look  as  if  it  were  rough-cast.  The  staircase  is 
too  much  in  view  of  the  entrance.  The  dining- 
room  is  an  ugly  shaped  one,  and  we  are  not 
charmed  with  the  chamber  floor.  The  loggia  does 
not  add  to  the  elegance  of  the  composition. 

"  Cave  Canem,"  of  the  Dutch  cheese  tree  and 
shrub  school,  curls  up  the  coping  of  his  front 
gable,  Chinese  fashion,  and  puts  ba'ls  on  the 
inverts  of  the  curve.  His  plan  has  merit,  how- 
ever, but  the  screened  off  landing  is  o'ojectless, 
and  ihe  business-room  is  too  mixed  up  with  the 
parlours.  It  is  not  quite  an  ideal  design.  "The 
Magpie  "  comes  here,  because  he  does  give  a  vesti- 
bule door  to  the  business-room  ;  but,  then,  all  the 
same,  both  the  parlour  doors  are  close  at  hand,  only 
just  beyond  the  open  screen.  The  passage  to 
garden  door  is  isgly,  and  the  drawing-room  fire- 
place is  not  redeemed  by  the  projecting  screen  to 
keep  the  dra»ght  away  from  the  door.  The 
massive  archway  to  porch  is  spoiled  by  the  quoin 
supporting  the  wall  above  coming  is  so  close,  and 
the  proportion  cf  thesurmounting  gn,bleis  ungainly 
andill-manageil.  The  style  has  a  casml  look  about 
it,  She  roofing  slabs  being  drawn  like  random 
rustieated  masonrv,  with  wide  joints  all  round  as 
if  there  was  n&  lap.  "  Gayville  "  would  appear 
to  be  a  man  oJ  taste  if  we  judge  by  some  parts  of 
his  work :  but  he  is  distinctly  weak  in  doorways  : 
the  front  entrance  is  very  ugly,  acd  the  drawing- 
room  garden  door,  with  its  Tudor  head,  is  no 
Ijeiter — like  the  waiting-room  entiant-eto  a  Gothic 
railway  station  done  by  the  loconaotive  engineer. 
tiitberwi«e  the  S.E.  elevation  is  well  composed  and 
pretty,  witla  the  drawing-room  hay  quietly  tucked 
in  by  the  side  of  the  projecting  chimney  breast. 
The  plan  is  open  to  objectioiis  already  enume- 
lated  in  respect  to  position  ef  the  doors  to  the 
parlours  and  business-room.  "Orchid"  gives  a 
"double- fronted  villa"  look  to  the  garden  eleva- 
tion of  his  house,  and  the  gable  over  the  main 
entrance  has  a  pinched  api>earance.  The  hall 
and  passage  area  is  large  and  devoid  of  good  ett'ect 
without  dignity  of  contrivance.  The  busmess- 
room  ia  well  positioned,  but  the  house  seems  to  have 
all  its  thick  walling  outside  and  only  thin 
partitions  within.  "Old  Mercer"  gives  a 
squarish  building  with  a  central  hall  and  good 
spacious  rooms.  The  business-room  is  an  ideal 
arrangement,  with  the  fireplace  close  to  the 
window,  though  the  legal  gentleman  would  have 
to  sit  too  near  the  fire  to  get  the  full  advantage  of 
the  window.  The  big,  sprawling  oriel  outside 
accounts  for  this  position  of  the  business-room 
light.  The  exterior  is  unattractive,  and  the 
angle  set  porch  is  paltry.  "  The  Last  Man  In'' 
concludes  the  elect  set  whence  the  three  first 
designs  were  chosen.  We  are  not  sure  he 
deserves  to  be  so  favoured,  but  the  mirgin  line 
is  very  fin'»,  and  those  contributors  who  come 
next  must  not  think  they  are  out  of  the  running. 
AVith  such  a  heap  of  plans  they  cannot  be  all  j 
mentioned  at  once,  and  space  is  inadequate  to 
speak  of  them  all.  The  business-room  m  this 
plan  is  reached  out  of  a  tiny  lobby,  which  also 
furnishes  the  onlv  entrance  to  the  drawing-room. 
Ttie  elevations  are  not  good ;  but  on  the  whole, 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other,  the  author 
obtains  an  opportunity  for  criticism.  He  ha^: 
much  to  learn  still. 

"  Tyne  "  would  have  been  placed  muca  higher 
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but  he  ignored  the. rules  as  to  size  of  jjuper,  and 
80  must  suffer  for  it.     Another  time   he  will  be 
placed  hors  i^f  combut  at  once.     The  garden  front 
ia   good  ;    but   the   entrance   front   porch   has  a 
wavy-lined  parapet  which  is  paltry.  The  plans  are 
among  the  best  sent  in,   and  the  view  is  boldly 
drawn,  but  not  effectively,  with  the  blacked  solid 
trees.     The  plans  are  impaired  by  running  the 
lines  like  Oxford-frame    corners  at  all  the  door 
and  window   openings.      Drop   such  fakements, 
"  Tyne,"  in  future. '    "  0.  B."  has  merits,  which 
we  give  him  credit  for,  and  he  suffers  from  in- 
effective draughtsmanship  and  detail.     His  house 
would  withstand  the  four  winds  of  heaven  in  its 
granite-like  masonry.     "  The  Kid  "   draws  free- 
hand with  a  thick,  heavy  line.     His  plans  are  of 
the    "quaint"    type,  all    ingles  and  uddments, 
with  occasional  seats  all  about  for  people  to  squat 
on  as  they  go  to  and  fro.     "  Lyric  "  has  a  better 
set  of  elevations  than  plans,  but  Ihey  are  made  to 
read  two  ways  on  the  sheet.     "  Vectis  "   draws 
with  horizontal  lines  only,   so  that  the  building 
has    the   appearance   of  being  weather-boarded. 
The  contrivance  of  his  plan  looks  cramped,  and 
the    entrance    certainly    is    so.     "  Blackheart " 
comes  ne.xt.     Good  hall,  wasteful  landing.    Neat 
drawing,  but  shows  ordinary  stone  sort  of  build- 
ing.    "Pip"    tries    to   get   distinction    in    his 
garden  front ;  but  it  lacks  the  repose  so  desirable  in 
domestic  work,   and  the  end  elevation  is   over- 
windowed.     The  plan,  as  a  house,  has  good  parts, 
but  the  business-room  is  forgotten  by  placing  it 
on  the  far  side  of  the  hall  from  the  main  entry. 
"  St.  Nicholas  "  gives  shaped  gables  to  a  closely- 
schemed  plan,  well  contrived,  with  economy  and 
skill  in  detail   of  arrangement.     The  bath-room 
is  too  much  separated  from  the  bedrooms,  but  the 
w.c.    is    neatly    screened.     The    elevations    are 
wanting  in  architectural  idea.     "  Novocastria  " 
sends   a    good,    well-arranged    sheet,  including 
a    view.     The    blunt    apex    gables  are   not  at- 
tractive ;  but  the   plan   has  merit — such   as   the 
screening    of    the    hall    from    the    porch,    and 
the  library  is  handy,   though  its  door  is  in  the 
wrong    corner.     The    first    floor    is   a   practical 
arrangement,  rather  devoid  of  charm  which  only 
comes    of     architectural     planning.      "  Loides " 
deserves  about  the  same  degree  of  approval ;  and 
what  is  more,  he  draws  carefully,  though  with 
absence    of    personality    of    touch.     His   mean- 
looking  chimney-stacks  are  poorthings.  "Jingo" 
is  exceedingly  neat,  and  his  elevations,  particularly 
that  towards  the  south,  rank  as  rather  good  and 
well  composed ;  indeed,  the  house  would  look  suit- 
able and  good.   The  garden  door  is  neatly  managed 
'twixt  the  two  parlour  bays.     We  would  advise 
"Jingo"   to  draw  with    a    bolder   line,  and  to 
continue  taking  pains.     The  mullions  of  windows 
should  be  blacked-in  on  the  plans.     "  Puck  "  has 
a  poor  plan,  and  we  cannot  find  room  to  point 
out  its  defects  in  detail ;   but  if  he  were  not  as 
good  as  he  is,  his  name  would  be  only  mentioned. 
The  arched  opening  to  drawing-room  from  the 
terrace  looks  like  a  stable  archway  on  the  3o\ith 
front.     "Adze"    has   a    well-balanced    scheme, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  thought  expended,  which 
always  repays  the  worker.     Let  him  read  what  is 
said  about  others,  and  take  the  hints  to  himself. 
He  is  workmanlike,   and  if  willing  to  learn  will 
improve.    "  Marcus  "  is  unequal,  and  should  study 
some  good  men's  work,  architecturally  considered. 
The  curved  porch  is  too  clever  to  be  convenient. 
"Kangaroo"   is  rather  odd,   but  has  seized  the 
general   idea   of   C-reorgian   simplicity   in   a  way 
which   could    be    developed  skilfully  :  — only   let 
him,  pray,  omit  battered  chimney-shafts  from  the 
ground   upwards.     The   entry   to   the   drawing- 
room  is  more  suited  to  the  front  door,  and  in  itself 
would  be  pretty  if  well  detailed.     The  staircase 
hall  is  ugly  and  rise  to  stairs  awkward,  imping- 
ing upon  the  passageway.      "Pan"   has  a  cir- 
cular turret  with  stairs  out  of  servants'  hall,  as 
if  that  room  served   as   an  entrance  hall.     The 
plans  are  compact.     "Bigniori"   draws  in  out- 
line and  gives  patterned  gables,  which  are  open 
to  improvement  in  shape.     ' '  Tryf an  ' '   does  not 
show  the  entrance  front.  The  others  are  ordinary, 
but  inoffensive.     "  Mr.  Dooley  "  has  a  fancy  for 
fun,  and  in  the  drawing-room  is  a  niche  for  his 
bust  to  balance  the  importance  of  the  angle-set 
fireplace  opposite.     The  plan  is  not  half  a  bad 
one,  though  we  think  there  is   too  much  fancy 
outside.    The  saddle-backed  belvedere  between 
the  chimneys  has  two  balconies — one  to  the  N.E. 
and  one  to  the  S.W.     "Knight"    is  common- 
place, and  his  entrance  portal  seems  a  variation 
of  something  which  we  have  seen  before.   "Sam" 
slopes  with  a  battering  wall  the  ends  of  his  house, 
and  draws  as  if  he  wanted  to  erect  a  ruin.     The 


whole  thing  seems  disjointed.  The  kitchen  Icoks 
like  a  passage  :  it  is  so  long  as  compared  with  its 
width,  and  the  pantry  is  bigger  than  the  "  kitchen . " 
The  entrance  hall  is  said  to  be  for  dancing. 
"Sam"  ought  to  do  something  better  thin  this 
anoth'r  time.  "Plumb-bob"  has  a  fairly  good 
plan,  but  the  st.iirway  is  too  much  in  evidence 
from  the  porch.  The  long  slope  over  the  hall  is 
out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  house.  The 
loggia  of  "  Leo's  "  house  is  the  best  part  about  it, 
but  he  does  take  trouble,  but  he  wastes  room  in 
his  passages  shockingly,  and  they  are  very  dark, 
too.  "  Six  and  Eightpence  "  isa  capital  draughts- 
man, and  his  X.  elevation  approaches  a  success  ; 
but  we  do  not  like  the  octagonal  tower  to  drawing- 
room  angle  of  the  house.  The  separate  entry  to 
the  office  is  ingenious,  but  not  so  good  as  the  first 
plans. 

"  D'Artagnan  "  plods  on  and  seems  improving. 
We  wish  he  would  throw  a  little  "  go  "  into  his 
patient  work.  "A  Scot"  gives  us  a  clients' 
door,  but  we  do  not  want  oui'  clients  knocking  at 
our  study  door,  or  Christmas  carol  singers  shout- 
ing, "  All  seated  on  the  ground  "  under  our  very 
noses  as  they  could  here.  The  entrance  has  a 
very  pointed  Gothic  lancet  arch.  "Friar  Tuck" 
is  not  domestic  looking  enough,  and  his  central 
corridor  rambles  about  all  over  the  building.  The 
kitchen  has  two  canted  corners  with  a  door  in 
each. 

"  Imprimatur  "  has  a  plain  sort  of  house  which 
we  should  not  object  to  if  he  would  only  invest 
it  with  a  little  grace.  It  has  a  scattered  plan. 
"  Zig  Zag  "  is  old-fashioned,  and  clutters  up  his 
building  without  any  idea  of  the  value  of  wall 
space,  and  the  plan  is  spoiled  by  the  incongruous 
shape  of  the  haU.  "Frcna"  provides  a  big 
tower  to  supply  a  belvedere,  and  the  effect  is 
broad  and  old-world-like,  as  shown  by  the  sketch. 
The  plans  are  neat ;  but  the  first  floor  landing, 
20ft.  by  10ft.  6in.,  is  very  wasteful.  The  par- 
lours are  spacious,  the  library  being  in  the  wrong 
place.  "  Consul  "  adopts  the  silly  trick  of  black- 
ing in  solid  every  other  tile  of  the  paving. 
"Vulcan"  ought  to  go  up  higher.  He  gives 
an  extra  door  to  the  business-room  ;  but 
that  makes  it  too  much  a  convenience  for 
any  beggar  -  man  to  call  at  all  hours.  The 
loggia  is  costly  and  pretentious.  "  Criss 
Cross  "  has  a  bad  sprawling  plan  and  ugly  eleva- 
tion ;  but  he  shows  individuality,  and  hope  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  the  effort  may  come  of  it 
another  time.  "Frouge"  does  not  excite  our 
interest ;  but  we  think  he  might  do  better. 
"  Val  "  is  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  stage.  We 
want  to  encourage  him,  for  he-is  certainly  indus- 
trious, though  he  draws  on  the  wrong-sized  paper 
— see  new  rules.  "  Bucolic  "  ends  the  second 
class  of  designs  with  very  careful  work,  and  a 
well-balanced  facade. 

The  remainder  of  the  plans  come  in  the 
following  order  :—"  Marquis,"  "Norseman," 
"Seasider,"  "Bill,"  "Cleddadyn,"  "  Arabi- 
tang,"  "Kingston,"  "Jap,"  "  Lavernock," 
"Dingle,"  "  Wee  Mac  Greggor,"  "Obelisk," 
"Shine,"  "Primus,"  "  Leofric,"  "Cast," 
"  Pen,"  "  Try,"  "  Tenderfoot,  "Vale  O'Lune  " 
(pay  your  postage  another  time,  threepence 
excefs  paid),  "Regent,"  "Nick,"  "Jaco- 
bean" (Hanley),  "Legal"  (it  is  contrary  to 
rules  to  shade  in  colour),  "Autocar,"  "  Spero," 
"Architect,"  "Wee  MacGreegor,"  (.mc)  Gala- 
shiels, "  Sauvey,"  "Opportunities,"  "  tiuatre 
Vois,"  "  Inside  Right,"  "  Croesus,"  "  Tee 
Square,"  "Jacobean  "  (Halifax),  and  "  Omega," 
a'so  "  Jenny  Wren,"  in  pencil,  and  a  week  late, 
otherwise  this  last  proposal  would  have  stood 
much  higher. 

The  following  were  the  conditions  : — B. — A 
Solicitor's  Country  House  in  stone,  with  stone 
slab  slated  roof,  on  a  level  site,  surrounded  by 
trees.  The  reception-rooms  shou'dface  the  south 
and  south-east,  with  the  principal  entrance  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  house.  The  gardens  are  on  the 
south  side,  below  a  terraced  lawn.  The  accom- 
modation is  to  be  mainly  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors,  two  servants'  bedrooms  and  a  boxroom  on 
the  second  floor.  No  objection  would  be  taken  to 
a  belvedere,  lead-covered  turret  and  flat ;  but  this 
feature  is  optional.  Thediuing-roomis  tobe  25ft. 
by  15ft.,  exclusive  of  a  bay,  if  any  is  provided  ; 
drawing-room  is  to  be  ISft.  by  15£t.,  and  the 
library  15ft.  by  12ft.,  located  conveniently  for 
use  as  a  business-room.  There  must  be  a  good 
roomy  panelled  entrance  hall,  say  10ft.  square, 
with  a  4ft. -wide  oak  staircase  beyond  the  hall 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  Entrance  to  the  house. 
The  kitchen  offices  to  be  of  a  suitable  kind, 
including  a   butler's  pantry  and  housekeeper's 


little  room  fitted  with  store  cupboards  so  placed 
as  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  mistress  also. 
A  cloakroom  and  w.c.  are  reciuired  on  the  ground 
floor  for  gentlemen.  Five  bedrooms  on  the  first 
floor,  a  w.c,  h.m.c,  and  a  bathroom.  The  cost 
of  the  house  to  be  reckoned  at  9d.  per  foot  cube  to 
limit  of  £2,200.  A  cycle-house  is  not  wanted,  as 
a  motor-house  and  stable  will  be  built  detached 
from  the  house,  and  need  not  be  shown.  Windows 
to  be  mullioned  and  lead  glazed.  The  style  based 
upon  Tudor  or  Jacobean  work  is  to  be  adapted  to 
modern  requirements  in  a  simple  and  broad  way 
with  gables.  The  ground-floor  rooms  to  be 
Oft.  lOin.  high,  and  the  first-floor  rooms  Oft.  high. 
Scale  to  be  8ft.  to  the  inch  ;  two  ele\ations,  one 
section,  and  three  plans.  Drawings  to  reach  the 
Building  News  Office  not  later  than  Nov.  30. 


CHIPS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  inspection  of  the  new  Tanat 
Valley  light  railway  will  take  place  to-day  (Friday). 

The  members  of  Hull  City  Council  have  decided 
to  proceed  with  a  portion  of  the  town-hall  ex- 
tension scheme  at  a  cost  of  £53,000. 

The  Bristol  Libraries  Committee  are  about  to 
commence  operations  with  the  new  central  and 
reference  library  in  Deanery-road.  The  building 
will  be  erected  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Woburn- 
place,  W.  Messrs.  Willcock  and  Co.,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, are  the  contractors,  and  the  cost  will  be 
about  £30,000. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Bitterley,  Salop, 
a  drinking  fountain  of  Gunshill  stone  has  been 
erected  as  a  Coronation  memorial.  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Watkins,  of  Corve-street,  Ludlow,  carried  out  the 
work. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  heritors  of  New 
Monkland  N.B.,  has  been  held  at  Airdrie  to 
consider  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  repair  of 
the  church.  The  committee  had  got  an  estimate 
for  the  work  as  shown  in  the  plan  by  the  architect, 
and  the  lowest  offers  amounted  in  all  to  £1,981. 
This  was  for  reseating  the  church,  making  structural 
alterations  in  the  east  gable,  heating  the  church, 
and  re-erecting  the  gallery.  The  meeting  ("ecided 
by  a  majority  to  contribute  £1,500  of  the  cost,  on 
condition  that  the  seatholders  and  congregation 
raise  the  balance. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  placed  the  sum  of 
£2,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  curate  of  Claygate, 
Surrey,  for  the  renovation  and  decoration  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Claygate. 

The  parishioners  of  Holy  Trinity,  Ripon,  have 
sanctioned  the  seeking  of  a  faculty  to  remove  the 
south  transept  gallery,  and  to  make  certain  additions 
to  the  seating  of  the  floor.  The  north  transept 
gallery  was  removed  in  1899. 

The  building  committee  of  the  Llandaff  Town 
Council  have  resolved  upon  spending  £2,000  in 
widening  roads  and  building  new  bridges  in  the 
parishes  of  Peterston,  Pendoylan,  Caerau,  Laver- 
nock, and  Dinas  Powis. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ducat,  an  inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Meole, 
Shrewsbury,  recently,  in  respect  of  an  application 
of  the  Atcham  Rural  District  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £3,500  to  carry  out  a  water  scheme  for  the 
parish  of  Meole  and  a  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Condover.  The  scheme  piovided  for  the  building 
of  a  reservoir  at  Lythwood  for  the  storing  of  water 
from  the  Wellbatch  and  Whitby  springs,  and  will 
remove  the  present  necessity  on  supplying  Meole 
from  a  colUery. 

Four  acres  have  been  added  to  the  new  cemetery 
at  Jesmond,  by  the  All  Saints  Burial  Board,  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Newcastle  last  week.  The  ground  has  been  laid 
out  and  inclosed  from  plans  by  Mr.  Parker  Brewis, 
architect. 

Apart  from  one  or  two  suburban  estates,  there 
was  a  general  diminution  in  the  volume  and  activity 
of  business  at  the  Tokenhouse-yard  Mart  last  week. 
The  principal  item  was  the  sale  of  freehold  ground- 
rents  of  £S19  per  annum,  secured  upon  117  houses 
and  shops  in  Wandsworth  and  Holloway,  with 
reversions  in  63  to  82  years,  which  realised  £20,718. 
Another  estate  of  37  houses  and  shops  in  Putney, 
Pimlico,  &c.,  brought  in  a  total  of  £11,170.  The 
total  for  the  week  was  £72,105. 

At  the  Westminster  Roman  CathoUc  Cathedral, 
on  Wednesday,  the  great  cross  which  will  hang 
over  the  chancel  was  placed  in  position.  The  cross, 
which  was  blessed  by  Provost  Johnson  on  Sunday 
morning,  measures  30ft.  by  22ft.  It  is  gilded  anu 
has  been  built  abroad  of  leak  and  mahogany.  The 
figure  of  Christ,  painted  on  canvas  by  Mr.  C. 
Symons,  is  stretched  on  the  front  of  the  cross,  while 
the  figures  of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  placed  at 
the  angles.  On  the  back  is  a  representation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  AViLLiAM  Warloav  Gwvthku,  F.R.I  B.A., 
died  on  Thursday  in  last  week  at  9,  Clifton-hill, 
!\.W.,  aged  73.  Mr.  Gwy.ther,  who  had  been  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1S80,  had  practised 
for  many  years  at  26,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  The 
funeral  service  was  held  at  All  Saints"  Church, 
Finchley-road,  on  Tuesday,  at  noon. 


CHIPS. 

At  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Wednesday  the 
nnveiling  and  dedication  took  place  of  a  marble 
panel  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Stainer.  The 
memorial,  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  Pegram, 
has  been  set  in  the  wall  of  the  north  transept.  On 
the  upper  portion  of  the  panel  is  a  carved  repre- 
sentation of  a  vision  of  Christ.  A  worshipper 
kneels  with  outstretched  arms  before  an  altar,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  arising  from  the  offering, 
Christ  sits  enthroned,  surrounded  by  cherubs.  In 
front  of  the  altar  are  the  words,  "  I  saw  the  Lord." 
On  the  lower  portion  of  the  panel  is  a  sculptured 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Stainer,  set  in  a  wreath  of 
laurels,  and  beneath  it  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  In  memory  of  Sir  John  Stainer,  Art. Mag., 
Mus.Doc,  Organist  of  this  Cathedral,  1872-1888." 

The  donor  of  the  site  on  Denmark  Hill  for  the 
new  buildings  of  King's  College  Hospital  is  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Eemoval  Committee  and  Treasurer  of  King's 
College. 

A  scaffolding  accident  occurred  at  the  Central 
Railway  Station,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  one  and  the  serious  injury  of  three 
men.  The  accident  took  place  at  the  extensions  at 
present  under  construction  on  the  south  side  of 
Argyll-street,  and  immediately  over  Ann-street. 
Much  of  the  girder  work  of  the  new  station  has 
already  been  put  into  position,  and  a  large  number 
of  riveters  are  employed  in  carrying  through  the 
operations.  A  platform  erected  at  a  height  of  50ft. 
on  the  girder  work  collapsed,  and  fo'ir  persons 
employed  on  it  were  thrown  to  the  platform  level. 

The  roof  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Wellington  (Salop)  suddenly  collapsed  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  A  stained-glass  wmdow,  several  oil 
paintings,  and  the  mission  cross  were  destroyed. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  £15,000. 

At  St.  Michael's  Church,  Minehead,  Somerset,  a 
fltained-glass  east  window  and  a  Bible  desk  were 
dedicated  as  memorials  last  week.  The  window  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Holiday.  The  four  principal 
lights  relate  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  before  and 
after  the  Crucifixion.  The  three  upper  divisions  of 
the  window  exhibit  the  nine  orders  of  angels.  The 
Bible  desk  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Nelson  Diwson,  and 
is  of  wrought  iron,  brass,  and  oak.  The  centre : 
figure  is  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  showing  the  label 
"  Ecce  Agnus  Dei."  Figures  of  angels  at  the  sides, 
each  under  a  small  crocketed  canopy,  complete  the 
design. 

St.  Paal's  Church,  Dorking,  which  has  just  been 
restored  and  renovated  at  a  cost  of  £1,600,  was 
reopened  on  Tuesday  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester. 

The  Hoase  Committee  and  Committee  of  Treasurer 
and  Almoners  have  unanimously  recommended  the 
Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  take 
steps  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  acquiring  further 
additions  to  the  site.  This  course  is  approved  by 
the  medical  and  surgical  staff.  The  acquisition  of 
more  land  will  necessitate  the  reconsideration  of  all 
previous  plans  for  wards  and  other  new  buildings. 
With  reference  to  this  scheme  for  reconstruction,  the 
Ctt!/  Pifss  states  that  the  possible  competition  of  the 
Post  Office  for  the  additional  land  required  has 
been  disposed  of  by  the  decision  of  the  Corporation 
to  persevere  with  the  construction  of  a  proposed 
thoroughfare  through  the  estate.  The  buildings  to 
be  erected  on  the  north  side  ef  the  new  street  wUl 
not  interfere  with  the  land  needed  for  the  hospitjil. 

The  City  Court  of  Common  Council  have  received 
a  report  from  their  museum  committee  announcing 
that,  under  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Gilbert,  the  brother  of  the  late  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  twelve  oil  paintings  and  81  water-colour 
drawings  by  the  latter  distinguished  artist  will  be 
added  to  the  collection  of  his  works  in  the  Guildhall 
Art  Gallery.  The  new  pictures,  which  include 
several  landscapes  and  some  historical  scenes,  have 
been  hung  this  week. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford  Fawoett,  M.I.C.E.,  L.G.B. 
inspector,  conducted  an  inquiry  at  the  Clubroom, 
Chudleigh  Knighton,  on  Friday,  into  the  application 
of  the  Newton  Rural  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£8'M  for  the  execution  of  works  for  supplying 
Chudleigh  Knighton  with  water. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  Distiict  held  on  Saturday,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
authorising  the  execution  of  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  Fountain  Hospital,  at  a  cost  of  .£1'),000. 


Butlbmg  Jitttlligcnct. 


BiKMi.N-GHAM. — The   church    of   St.    Luke  the 
Evangelist,  Bristol-street,  Birmingham,  has  been 
reopened    for    public   worship   after   rebuilding. 
More  than  four  years  ago   the   church   that  had 
stood  on  the  site  since  1841  was  found  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  it  having  been  built  of  soft 
local  sandstone,  and  on  an  insecure  foundation. 
The  city  surveyor  ordered  the  demolition  of  the 
building,  and   from   that   day  the  services  were 
held  in  a  neighbouring  building  that  had  been 
built  for  a  mews,  and  had  been  used  as  a  music- 
hall.     As  far  as  funds  have  permitted,  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Mansell  and  Mansell  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  John   Barnsley  and   Sons.     The 
new  church  is  larger  than  the  old  one,  and  has 
seating  accommodation  for  about  800  worshippers. 
It  is   13oft.  long  and  Soft,    wide,  consisting  of 
chancel,  nave,  and  transepts.     The  Perpendicular 
style  has  been    adopted,   and    to    increase    the 
apparent  length  of  the  edifice  the  usual  chancel 
arch  has  been  dispensed  with.     The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  supported  on   slender  arches.     Beneath 
the  organ  loft  are  three  vestries,  and  a  room  for 
parochial  meetings  is  provided  under  the  chancel. 
The  schools  are  also  connected  with  the  church. 
HoUington  stone  has  been  used  for  the  building, 
and  the  woodwork    is  of    oak.     A   lofty  square 
tower,  with  pinnacles,  is  to  be  added,  with  a  clock 
and  eight  bells.     The  brass  of  the  old  foundation- 
stone,  laid  by  Bishop  Pepys,  has  been  affixed  to 
the  wall  of  the  south-west  porch.     It  records  the 
names  of   the  architect,  Mr.  Harvey  Edginton, 
and    the    builder,   Mr.  George    Horten,  of  the 
former  church. 

Bristol. — The  new  pulpit  in  course  of  erection 
in  the  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  will  be  in- 
augurated on  Christmas  Day  by  a  sermon  to  be 
preached  from  it  by  the  Dean.  The  pulpit  has 
a  body  octagonal  in  plan,  with  carved  scenes  in 
Christ's  life  occupying  five  of  the  panels.  It  is 
supported  on  a  centre  column  surrounded  by 
smaller  shafts,  and  access  to  it  is  by  a  carved 
stone  staircase.  In  style  it  is  of  English  Gothic 
of  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  though  original 
in  its  design.  The  materials  are  white  Beere 
stone,  and  Rosso  marble  for  the  detached  columns 
and  plinth.  The  scenes  represented  in  the  five 
sculptured  panels  referred  to  are  the  Nativity, 
the  Baptism,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  Ascension.  The  pulpit  stands  backed  by 
one  of  the  large  piers,  and  commands  the  cathe- 
dral well.  It  is  moulded,  and  has  carved  orna- 
mentation and  details.  It  is  the  gift  A  Mrs. 
Colman,  of  Bristol,  and  is  in  memeory  of  her  late 
husband.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley, 
R.A.,  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  its  execution  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  London. 

BuRV,  Lancs. — The  new  buildings  of  Bury 
Grammar  School,  which  were  opened  yesterday 
(Thursday)  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  places  of  secondary  education  in 
the  county,  and  supply,  by  their  equipment,  the 
needs  of  the  populous  area  which  h»s  its  centre  in 
Bury.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Venn  Gough,  of 
Bristol.  The  buildings  comprise  only  part  of  the 
whole  design  which  the  Governors  of  the  school 
hope  in  due  course  to  carry  out.  This  shows  a 
complete  quadrangle,  embracing  separate  schools 
for  the  respective  accommodation  of  350  boys  and 
200  girls ;  but  at  present  only  two  sides  and  a 
half  of  the  quadrangle  have  been  erected.  The 
cubic  contents  of  the  contemplated  schools  were 
stated  at  877,456ft.,  and  the  estimated  cost  was 
put  at  £19,280.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle 
there  is  ultimately  to  be  a  large  assembly-haJl, 
capable  of  seating  about  600  persons. 

Ckoi'thorne. — Mr.DrinkwaterButt,F.R.P.S., 
of  Gower-street  and  Kensington,  has  just  com- 
pleted designs  and  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  A. 
Cliff,  of  Evesham,  for  additions  and  alterations 
at  The  Den,  Cropthome,  Worcestershire,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Avery,  a  partner  in  the 
well-known  firm  of  scale-makers  of  Birmingham. 
This  picturesque  country  house,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Avon,  was  originally  a  group  of 
cottages  of  the  half-timber  period  characteristic 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  converted  into  a 
single  house  by  the  late  Sir  Lawson  Tait,  the 
eminent  surgeon.  Since  the  property  came  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Avery  it  has  been  further  im- 
proved under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin  Lutyens 
and  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt,  the  former  designing 
the  quaint  sunk  garden,  and  the  latter  restoriog 
the  old-style  leading  of  the  windows,  and  being 
now  responsible  for  the  additions,  new  gables, 


&o.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  work,  and  in  making  the  new  to 
thoroughly  harmonise  with  it. 

Ii.iRACOMiiE. — The  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  in 
Highfield-rcad,  which  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  was 
consecrated  on  Thursday  in  last  week  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The 
church  is  not  by  any  means  completed,  the  chapel, 
clergy  vestry,  west  port  entrance,  and  tower 
having  at  present  been  delayed  owing  to  the  want 
of  funds.  The  portioa  completed  consists  of  the 
sanctuary,  chancel,  choir  vestry,  organ-chamber, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisle,  north  and  south 
transepts,  base  of  the  tower,  and  the  heating- 
chamber,  which  have  occupied  seventy  weeks  to 
complete.  The  late  Mr.  F.  W.  J.  Rees,  of 
Chelmsford,  E-sex,  preseuted  the  church  with  an 
organ,  valued  at  £1,200.  The  church  is  in  the 
style  of  the  Late  Decorated.  A\Tien  completed  it 
is  intended  to  accommodate  610  persons,  besides 
40  for  the  choir.  So  far  about  £6,500  has  been 
spent.  To  complete  the  church  another  £1,500 
will  be  required. 

Leeds. — The  new  branch  library  at  Holbeck 
was  recently  opened.  The  building  has  been 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  William  Bikewell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Leeds,  whose  design  was  selected  by  the  assessor, 
Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  F.R.I.B.A.,  from  those 
submilted  in  competition.  The  exterior  is  faced 
with  Accrington  bricks  and  dressings  of  terra- 
cotta, the  roots  are  slated  with  green  Westmore- 
land slates,  and  the  building  generally  is  of 
fireproof  construction.  The  whole  of  the  floors 
are  laid  in  wood  blocks  and  marble  mosaic,  and 
the  waUs  of  the  public  rooms  are  lined  with  a 
dado  of  glazed  tiles.  The  accommodation  provided 
consists,  on  the  ground  floor,  of  large  reading- 
room,  lending  library,  ladies'  room,  and  libra- 
rian's room.  The  juveniles'  room  is  situated  on 
the  lower  ground  floor,  together  with  the  usual 
offices,  &c.  The  fittings  generally  have  been 
arranged  on  lines  laid  down  by  the  chief  librarian, 
and  are  executed  in  teak  and  oak.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Armitage  and  Hodg- 
son, contractors,  Leeds.  The  fittings  and  cabinet 
work  ha\e  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Lamb,  and  Heigh  way,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester.  Mr. 
H.  Jones  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

ScHiv.*.s  House,  Tarves,  N.B  —The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  has  had  restored,  as  a  residence  for  his 
eldest  son.  Lord  Haddo,  the  old  House  of  Schivas, 
in  the  parish  of  Tarves.  It  was  built  about  1640 
by  a  descendant  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Kinfauns.  Some  considerable 
time  after  the  lands  of  Schivas  became  the  property 
of  a  scion  of  the  Forbeses  of  Craigievar,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century  they  were  bought  by 
Mr.  Forbes  Irvine  of  Drum,  who  sold  them  to 
the  then  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  1845.  A  few  years 
ago  the  mansion  house,  then  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative ruin,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  stone  walls,  which  are  of  great 
thickness  and  strength.  In  the  restoration,  which 
has  been  ceirried  out  by  Mr.  Cobban,  architect, 
Haddo  House,  all  the  old  features  of  the  original 
building  have  been  retained,  and  the  house  is  now 
restored  as  it  was  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 


The  town  council  of  Cupar-Fife  have  under 
consideration  the  question  of  draining  the  Burgh, 
and  treating  the  sewage  by  means  of  the  septic 
tank  system,  Mr.  Henry  Bruce,  C.E.,  of  Cupar, 
is  preparing  the  scheme,  for  which  Messrs.  Cameron, 
Comoiin,  and  Martin,  of  1,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  are  acting  as  consulting  engineers. 

Harry  Sleeman,  a  clerk  of  works,  employed  by 
Messrs.  Jay's,  Regent-street,  and  living  in  Flanders- 
road,  Bedford  Park,  was  on  Siturday,  at  Marl- 
borongh-street  Police-court,  remanded,  charged 
with  defrauding  his  employers  of  £148,  by  means  of 
falsifying  accounts  under  his  care  between  Dae.  24, 
1902,  and  Dec.  10,  1903.  The  alleged  fraud  was 
discovered  when  the  books  were  investigated  while 
the  accused  was  temporarily  absent  through  illness. 

As  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  Brett  Memorial 
in  Mailing  Church,  a  13th-century  window  hitherto 
concealed  by  brickwork  was  opened  out.  The 
Brett  memorial  was  erected  in  1620  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel.  In  1870  the  whole  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chancel,  was  pulled  down, 
being  considered  unsafe,  and  rebuilt.  It  was 
evidently  intended  originally  to  include  the  chancel 
in  the  scheme  of  demolition,  but  this  was  happily 
averted  by  a  special  resolution.  In  1901  the  whole 
nave  was  rebuilt.  The  window  has  remained  open 
during  this  week,  but  very  shortly  the  replacing  of 
the  memorial  must  cover  it  again. 
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ILLXJSTKATI0N8. 


ttXDEMNITY  MUTUAL  5IARINE  IXSURANCE  OFI'ICES,  OLD 
BROAD  STREET,  E.G. — WATERLOO  HOTEL,  JERMVN  STREET, 
W.  — NATIONAL  SILVER  MEDAL  DESIGNS  FOR  POTTERY 
PANELS. — "AV0»;A,"  PRESTON.— DESUINS  I-OR  A  SOLI- 
CITOR'S COUNTRY    HOUSE.  — THE    BELL    INN,    MARTLESIIAM. 


Out  Illttsttati0ns, 


INDEMNITY    MUTUAL    MAUINE    IXSUltAN'CE    CO.   S 
OFFICES,    1,    OLD    liUO.lD    STREET. 

This  new  building,  which  is  being  erected  nt  the 
junction  of  Old   Broad-street  and  Threadneedle- 
street,  occupies  the  site  of  a  building  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Imperial  Fiie  and  Life  Insurance 
Company.     Upon  the  amalgamation  of  this  com- 
punv    with     the     Allied     Assurance     Company, 
Limited,  the   Imperial    Office    was    remoTod  to 
Bartholomew-lane,  and  the  tite  of  the  old  office 
sold  to  the  Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Insurance 
Company,   Limited,    who   are   erecting  the  new 
building.      The    former   building   waS"  of   good 
■Classic   proportions,    and    wag    designed  by  Mr 
Thomas  Gibson,  who  also  designed  the  National 
.Provincial    Bank    of    England,    close    by.     The 
building,    however,    was    unsuited    for    modern 
requirements,  both  as  regards  height  and  lighting 
area,  and  had  to  be  removed.     The  new  building, 
the  design  of  which  is  published  to-day,  contains 
six  floors  of  offices,  with  an  additional  basement 
over  part  of  the  si'e,  containing  strong-rooms  and 
heating-chambers,  &c.     The  principal  entrance  is 
from  Old  Broad-street,  but  a  subsidiary  entrance 
leads     into     Threadneedle  -  street.      The     main 
entrance  leads  directly  to  a  lift,  which  serves  the 
whole  premises.     The  various  floors  are  designed 
without  columns  or  ohstructionsof  any  kind,  so  as 
to  be  easily  divisible  into  suites  of  otHces.     On 
the  lower   ground   floor   suites   of   lavatories  are 
arranged,     special     provision    being    made     for 
principals  and  managers  while  in  the  building. 
The  fai,ades  are  being  erected  in  Portland  stone 
throughout,  all  interior  areas  being  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks,  and  the  entrance  and  stair- 
case are   to  be   lined   with  marble   and   faience 
linings  throughout.     The  whole  of  the  floors  are 
of  fireproof  construction,    and  the  floors   of  the 
■corridors  are  to  be  laid  with  mosaic  paving.     The 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Colls  and 
■Sons,  of  Coleman-street,  from  designs  and  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  of  Bishopsgate- street  Within.     Mr.  W. 
■Crossley  is  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

W.VTERLOO    HOTEL,   JEUMVN    STIIEET. 

(For  description,  and  plans  of  ground  and  first 
floors,  see  page  823.) 

NATIONAL     SILVER     MEDAL     DESIGNS    FOR    POTTERY 
P.iNELS    TO    A    FIREPLACE. 

These  panels  illustrate  "Recreation"  in  the 
form  of  "  Literature  or  Reading  and  Music.''  In 
the  centre  panel  a  group  of  maidens  are  listening 
to  some  passages  of  a  romance  read  by  the  fair 
authoress  herself.  The  folio  from  which  she  is 
reading  is  held  by  a  little  slave  boy,  whose  pre- 
occupation contrasts  with  the  eager  enthusiasm 
of  the  other  hearers.     The  figures   emblematic  of 


ing,  and  are  also  listening  to  the  story.  The 
colour  scheme  is  earned  out  in  rich  greens,  blues, 
purples,  and  creamy  whites,  lighted  with  splashes 
of  orange  amongst  the  trees.  A  somewhat  com- 
plicated, though  very  interesting,  process  is 
employed.  The  body  of  the  panels  is  a  rich 
terracotta  clay,  upon  which,  whilst  wet,  or,  to  use 
a  technical  term,  whilst  in  the  "green"  state, 
the  whole  of  the  design  is  painted  in  coloured 
clay  washes  called  "slips."  This  slip  is  then 
removed  on  the  outlines  until  the  terracotta  body 
shows  through.  The  panels  are  then  placed  in 
the  oven  and  fired,  coming  out  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "Biscuit"  state.  Details,  such  as  the 
patterns  on  draperies,  &c.,  are  then  added  in 
underglaze  colour,  and  the  whole  is  dipped  in  a 
toned  transparent  glaze.  They  now  go  through 
the  gloat-oven  fire,  and  are  ready  for  use.  This 
method,  which  is  really  a  combination  of  several 
processes  used  in  a  distinctly  individual  way, 
results  in  peculiarly  fine  colour  effects,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  interior  decoration.  In  this 
case  the  panels  form  the  centre  of  a  scheme  for 
the  decoration  of  a  fireplace  of  walnut  wood,  the 
luscious  glaze  effect  being  echoed  by  the  glass  in 
the  doors  of  a  little  cupboard  above.  We  propose 
to  illustrate  a  view  of  the  fireplace  shortly  from 
the  author's  ske'ch.  A  silver  medal  was  this 
year  awarded  for  the  design  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Ashwin  Budd,  of  Fulham. 

"  .iVOCA,"    PRENTON. 

This  country  house  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  J.  Talbot,  of  Liverpool,  who  lent  us  the  draw- 
ings shortly  before  his  recent  decease.  The  plans 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  building,  which  has 
three  rtception  rooms  and  six  bedrooms,  a  feature, 
for  the  sake  of  the  view,  being  made  of  a  canted 
alcove  in  the  drawing-room,  rather  well  managed. 
The  main  walls  are  rough-cast. 


COMPETITIONS. 

(Jluham. — The  new  Board  schools  competition 
at  (.)ldham  has  been  settled.  The  assessor  (whose 
name  is  not  stated)  awarded  the  first  place  to 
Messrs.  Henry  Cheers,  of  Twickenham,  London, 
and  Smith,  of  Blackburn,  joint  architects,  and 
second  place  to  those  sent  in  by  Jlessrs.  Wood- 
house  and  Willoughby,  of  Manchester.  The 
drawings  have  been  on  view  this  week.  The 
arrangement  was  for  1,'200  on  the  ground  floor, 
400  senior  and  ■tOO  junior  in  one  mixed  school, 
and  •100  infants.  The  site  is  almost  square, 
but  falls  about  '25ft.,  and  one  comer  of  the 
land  is  almost  .3ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
other,  while  diagonally  the  levels  vary  even 
more,  about  14ft.  one  way  and  lift,  the  other. 
The  successful  plan  doubtless  has  hit  on  a  scheme 
to  meet  the  difficult  question  of  the  levels,  as  the 
mixed  school  for  800  with  a  central  hall  would  be 
over  200ft.  long.  We  hope  soon  to  illustrate  the 
accepted  design,  which  his  been  promised  us  by 
the  architcc's. 

Rochdale.— Competitive  plans  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  elementary  school  at  (ireenbank  were 
recently  sent  in  to  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Rochdale  Corporation.  The  plans  of  Messrs. 
Butterworth  and  Duncan,  architects,  of  Rochdale, 
have  been  recommended  for  adoption. 

Tamworth. — There  were  1G3  designs  submitted 
in  the  competition  for  a  new  free  library,  Tam- 
worth. The  design  placed  first  is  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Danford,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect.  Temperance 
Hall,  Northampton;  the  se  ond  design  is  by 
Messrs.  Herbert  T.  Buckland  and  K.  Haywood 
Farmer,  architects,  Birmingham  ;  and  the  third 
design  is  by  Messrs.  Hodge  and  Haswell,  archi- 
tects, Teddington.  The  assessor  was  Mr.  Jethro 
A.  Cossins,  architect,  of  Birmingham. 


"  IlUILDINf;  NE-n-s"  DESIGNING  CLUIl  :   A  SOLICITOR  S 
COUNTRY    HOUSE. 

(For  description  and  awards  tee  page  823.) 

THE    HELL   INN,    MABTLESHAJI. 

This  sketch  shows  an  old  Suffolk  example  of 
domestic  work  known  as  the  Bell  Inn  at 
Martlesham.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  by  reason 
of  the  ancient  framing  of  the  hoist  projecting 
over  the  street  and  attached  to  the  mn.  This 
o-angway  originally  communicated  with  a  malting 
or  store  to  the  rear  of  the  premises.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  said  about  the  building,  though 
its  upper  stage  is  in  half-timber.  Without  any 
pretensions,  and  having  seen  its  best  days,  the 
old  house  is  well  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings, 
helping  to  add  to  the  quaintness  of  a  rural  street 
in  a  picturesque  village. 


Music  in  the  two  side  panels   have  ceased  play-  I  street  works. 


Mr  Silvanus  Trevail,  of  80,  Lemon-street,  Truro, 
and  of  13,  Sherborne -laue,  E.G.,  ex-president  of 
the  Society  of  Architects,  F.R.I.B  A.,  who  died 
at  Bodmin  on  Nov.  7  last,  has  left  estate  which  has 
been  valued  at  £6,908  1.5s.  lOJ.  gross,  and  at 
£4  401  OS  4d.  net,  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Laura  Kun>ile, 
of '"frevoilard,  Lanreath,  wife  of  Mr.  Richard 
Bundle,  the  sole  executrix  of  his  will. 

The  construction  of  a  new  Congregational  church 
has  been  begun  at  Lynton,  North  Devon,  the  whole 
cost  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  hir  George 
Newnes  M.P.  The  new  church  is  to  take  the 
place  of  a  building  which  was  erected  in  18.50,  and 
which  had  accommodation  for  only  250  persons. 

Mr  A  D.Price,  M.Tnst.C.E., engineering  inspec- 
tor of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  has 
held  an  inquiry  in  the  town-hall,  Dandalk,  into  the 
application  made  by  the  Dundalk  Urban  District 
Council  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their 
sanction  to  loans  of  £5,000  and  £500  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  working-class  lodging-houses  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Glasses  Act,  and  defraying 
the  extra  expenditure  incurred  in  the  carrying  out 
of  alterations  at  the  town-hall  respectively. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Folkestone  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Mr.  W.  White  presented  elaborate  plans 
for  the  proposed  winter  gardens  on  the  sea-front, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £30,000.  The  vvhole  scheme 
is  to  be  brought  before  the  town  council  at  au  early 

date.  ,   ,    • 

The  city  council  of  Bristol  authorised  their  sani- 
tary and  improvement  committee  to  obtain  sanction 
for  a  loan  of  £1 1,500  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred 
in  compensating  owners  of  '^"'i  ,?;«<l""^«^/°5  '^,^ 
purpose    of    widening    some    40  thoroughfares    in 

the  city. 

The  town  council  of  Warrington  have  been 
authorised  to  borrow  £21,396  for  street  improve- 
ments,  and    £12,296   for    the   purposes    of  private 


CHIPS. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  place  a  window  in 
Strathfieldsaye  Church  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  K.G.,  M.P.,  has  intimated 
his  intention  to  give  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Newljn,  a  stained-glass  window  in  memory 
of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  The  window,  which  is 
designed  as  a  companion  to  that  in  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Iddesleigh,  will  illustrate  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  dock  in  Trafford  Park,  Manchester,  on  the 
north-easterly  side  of  Trafford  Hall. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  a  bridge  for  vehicular 
traffic  across  the  Wye,  near  Tintern  Abbey.  At 
present  persons  proceeding  between  Tmtern  and  the 
Forest  of  Dean  have  to  go  round  either  by  Chepstow 
or  over  Bigsweir  Bridge,  either  being  several  miles 
out  of  their  way.  Towards  the  estimated  cost,  the 
Lydney  District  Gouncd  have  votel  £1,200,  and  the 
Gloucester  County  Council,  £1,000. 

The  Kinf's  Norton  Urb.an  District  Council  have 
accepted  an  offer  from  Messrs.  Cadbury  Brothers 
of  a  piece  of  land  at  the  corner  of  BouruviUe-lane, 
Stirchley,  containing  1,210  square  yards,  for  public 
baths  and  washhouses,  conditional  upjn  the  neces- 
sary buildings  being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  £5,OOOT 

Messrs.  Wailes  and  S:rang,  artists  in  stainei 
glass,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  hive  despatched,  per 
ss.  Manitoba,  a  large  window  of  three  lights  and 
also  lancet  window  for  St.  Luke's  Church,  \\  ood- 
stock.  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Tfle  windows 
will  he  unveiled  on  Christmas  Day. 

A  new  aisle  was  opened  on  Tuesday  in  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  better  known  as  the 
Jesuit  Church,  Farm-street,  Berkeley-square.  The 
aisle,  which  is  in  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  style,  has 
five  chapels— one,  near  the  main  entrance  m  Farm- 
street,  being  a  Calvary  chapel  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Berti-am  Currie,  and  another,  to  the  left  of  the  high 
altar,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Very  good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  laying 
of  the  second  pipe  of  the  Thirlmere  line  of  aqueduct 
to  Manchester.  Over  a  thousand  men  are  engaged 
on  the  work,  and  during  the  last  fortnight  about 
a  mile  of  pipe  has  been  laid.  Only  eight  and  a 
half  miles  now  remain  to  be  laid,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  may  he  completed  by  next 
midsummer. 

Mr  W.  D.  Barrow,  executive  engineer,  on  return 
from  lea -re,  has  been  appointed  deputy  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Government  of  India  for  railways, 
Calcutta. 

The  Bishop  of  Colchester  will  unveil  a  memorial 
window  and  tablet  to  the  memory  of  ihe  late  Bishop 
of  St.  Alhan's  (Dr.  W.  Festing)  on  Sunday  next  at 
Christ  Church,  Regeiifs  Paik,  London,  where  the 
late  Bishop  was  for  many  years  vicar. 
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FBOF£SSIONAI.   AND    TBASB 
SOOIETIBS. 

Ulasgow  Architectiual  Association. — The 
fourth  ordinary  meetinf;;  of  this  association  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  I'hilosophical  Society,  207, 
Bath-street,  on  AVednesday,  the  9th  inst.,  when 
a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Fyfe,  architect  to  Dr.  Evans's  Excavations 
at  Knossos.  Excavations  have  been  carried  on  at 
Knossos  for  four  seasons  since  1 900  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Evans,  and  there  is  e\  ery  probability  of  a  fifth. 
]^nos308  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  a  series 
of  palaces  in  the  island  of  Crete  of  the  Minoan 
period,  a  period  anterior  to  that  which  produced 
the  MyceniBan  palaces  on  the  mainland  of  Greece. 
Probably  no  other  site,  either  in  Greece  or  Egypt, 
has  yielded  such  a  variety  of  small  finds,  many  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  architectural  features  of  the 
palace,  are  new,  and  of  the  first  interest.  It  is 
evident  that  at  Knossos  also  we  find  the  true  solu- 
tion of  all  legends  about  the  Minotaur  and  the 
Labyrinth  of  Crete.  The  date  of  the  existing 
palace  stretches  from  about  2000  to  1500  ii.c,  as 
important  evidence  of  Egyptian  influence  has 
corroborated.  An  earlier  and  a  later  palace  can 
be  traced,  the  first  having  connections  with  the 
Egyptian  Ilyksos,  or  Shepherd  Dynasties ;  the 
latter  broadly  contemporarj'  with  the  Egypt  of 
Thothmes  III.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Minoan  races  were  the  Keftim,  or  "  people  of  the 
isles  of  the  sea,"  represented  as  bringing  tribute 
on  an  XVIII.  Dynasty  wall  painting  in  a  tomb 
iit  Thebes.  The  palace  is,  roughly  speaking, 
four-square,  with  a  great  central  court,  which, 
being  longer  than  it  is  wide,  divides  the  plan  into 
two  portions — a  western  and  an  eastern — with 
connecting  wings  north  and  south.  Standing  on 
a  slight  eminence  which  has  two  steeply  sloping 
sides,  an  opportunity  is  gained  for  a  series  of  deep 
rooms  on  the  east  side,  which  consist  of  two  and 
even  three  stories.  These  rooms  constitute  the 
most  remarkable  architectural  developments  of 
the  site,  but  special  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  throne  room,  on  the  western  side,  which 
has  stone  benches  round  the  walls,  and  a  curi- 
ously carved  stone  throne.  The  paldce  was 
originally  decorated  with  splendid  frescoes,  in 
relief  and  in  the  flat.  Among  the  interesting 
remains  of  these  that  have  been  found  may  be 
mentioned  the  upper  part  of  a  youth,  very  ele- 
gantly drawn,  who  is  apparently  carrying  a  vase  of 
gold  and  silver.  Many  of  the  other  finds  are  of 
extraordinary  interest.  Some  1,000  clay  tablets 
show  a  highly-developed  system  of  writing  in  a 
hitherto  unknown  style.  Vases  and  other  utensils 
have  been  found  in  pottery  and  fine  stone,  ex- 
hibiting the  most  beautiful  workmanship  and 
design.  An  almost  complete  i^ory  sta'uette  of 
a  leaping  youth,  a  lioness's  head  in  alabaster, 
and  a  life-s''ze  bull's  head  and  foot  in  painted 
"gesso-duro  "  relief,  are  among  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  art,  and  can  hold  their  own 
with  Greek  work.  A  capability  of  working  to 
great  perfection  in  almost  any  material  is  evident 
— such  materials  as  ivory,  crystal,  gold,  enamelled 
porcelain,  pottery,  and  fine  stone — and  the  sum 
total  oi  the  discoveries  enables  us  to  know  much 
that  is  interesting  about  life  in  a  Minoan  palace. 
'-The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  highly 
interesting  slides.  A  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Newberry, 
Mr.  Bromhead,  and  others  took  part. 

Institute  of  Sanitauy  Engi.neeus.  —  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  institute  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday night  at  the  Ilolborn  Restaurant.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Dibdin,  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  company  numbered  upwards  of  seventy 
gentlemen.  The  chairman,  in  responding  to  the 
toast  of  "The  Institute,"  said  it  was  formed  in 
1S9.'),  with  a  commencing  number  of  about  100 
members.  This  number  had  steadily  increased, 
until  at  the  present  lime  the  membership  stood 
at  .501,  consisting  of  2(il)  Fellows,  19  members, 
216  Associates,  and  three  student  members. 
During  the  present  year  seven  Fellows,  30 
Associates,  and  two  student  members  had  been 
elected.  The  objects  of  the  institute  were  to 
provide  an  organisation  for  sanitary  engineers, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
profession  and  of  elevating  its  status.  With  this 
view  examinations  were  held  and  certificates 
issued  on  their  results.  During  the  past  year  two 
examinations  had  been  held  in  London  and 
one  in  Manchester.  At  the  London  examination 
21  candidates  had  presented  themselves,  and  five 
at  Manchester,  U  complying  satisfactorily  with 
the  requirements  of  the  examiner'.  Next  year 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  an  examination  in  Liver- 
pool.    During  the  past  year  20  lectures  had  been 


given  to  students  by  men  eminent  in  their  re- 
spective professions,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
features  of  the  work  of  the  institute  was  the 
arranging  for  Saturday  afternoon  visits  of 
members  and  students  to  various  places  of  interest 
where  sanitation  could  be  studied  under  practical 
conditions. 


LEOAI.  INTELIilQENOB. 

Accidents  dueinq  Meal-times.— Blovelt  y. 
Sawyee. — In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  Friday, 
judgment  was  delivered  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy  in 
this  action,  which  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Judge  of  the  North  Shields  County- court  in 
an  arbitration  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  1897.  On  October  15,  1902,  the  appellant,  a 
bricklayer  in  the  employment  of  the  respondent,  was 
engaged  on  the  building  of  a  house  more  than  30ft. 
in  height.  During  the  morning  he  was  working  at 
building  a  wall.  On  the  arrival  of  the  dinner-hour, 
which  was  from  12  to  1,  he  sat  down  under  the  wall 
to  eat  his  dinner.  He  had  only  just  done  so  when 
the  wall  came  down,  and  he  was  seriously  injured. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  applicant  might  have 
gone  away  to  have  his  dinner  if  he  had  liked,  but 
that  those  roen  who  brought  their  dinners  generally 
stayed.  On  the  occasion  in  question  one  bricklayer 
and  one  labourer  went  away  for  the  dinner-hour ; 
the  rest  remained.  There  were  three  bricklayers 
employed.  The  applicant  received  a  little  more 
than  £2  a  week,  and  it  was  stated  that  he 
was  paid  according  to  the  number  of  hours 
he  worked ;  but  the  dinner-hour  was  excluded 
in  calculating  the  number  of  hours  for  which 
he  received  pay.  The  County- court  Judge  was 
of  opinion  that,  as  the  applicant  had  sat  down 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  his  dinner  when  the 
accident  happened,  the  accident  did  not  arise  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  he  there- 
fc  re  dismissed  the  application  for  compensation. 
The  applicant  appealed.  The  following  cases  were 
cited  : — "  Smith  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way Company"  (1S99) ;  "Lowe  and  Pearson" 
(1S99);  "Armitage  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company  "  (1902).  The  Court  allowed  the 
appeal  and  remitted  the  case  to  the  County-court 
Judge.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  appli- 
cant was  a  bricklayer  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  for  which  he  claimed  compensation,  was 
engaged  on  building  a  house  and  was  paid  by  the 
hour,  though  this  did  not  appear  from  the  judge's 
notes.  The  evidence  only  stated  that  he  was 
receiving  about  £2  a  week.  He  was  at  hberty  either 
to  go  away  during  the  dinner  hour  or  to  stay  on  the 
premises.  He  stayed,  and  sat  down  under  a  wall  on 
which  he  had  just  been  working  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  his  dinner,  when  the  wall  fell  and  he  was 
injured.  The  County-court  Judge  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  accident  did  not  arise  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  the  applicant's  employment.  On 
the  actual  evidence  he  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls) 
would  not  have  felt  any  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  prima  facit'  the 
applicant  was  in  the  employment  of  the  respondent 
during  the  whole  of  each  working  day  from  the 
time  when  he  went  to  his  work  to  the  time  when  he 
came  away  from  his  work,  and  just  as  much 
so  during  the  dinner  hour  as  during  any  other  part 
of  the  day.  He  thought  the  time  of  employment 
embraced  all  the  time  occupied  in  coming,  going, 
and  stopping  for  any  purpose  ancillary  to  the 
applicant's  work.  It  had,  however,  been  stated  to 
them  that  the  applicant  was  not  paid  by  the  week 
or  by  the  day,  but  by  the  hour,  and  that  the  dinner 
hour  was  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  tima 
for  which  he  received  payment,  as  being  an  hour 
during  which  he  was  not  supposed  to  work.  That, 
no  doubt,  created  some  difficulty,  or  at  any 
rate  afforded  ground  for  some  consideration.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  the  dinner  hour  could  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  time  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  for  purposes  ancillary  to  his  work,  as, 
for  example,  for  eating  necessary  food,  it  would  be 
taking  a  strained  view  to  say  that  the  pause  in  the 
work  for  dinner  was  a  break  in  the  employment. 
He  thought  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  was  paid  by  the  hour,  and  the  dinner  hour 
was  excluded,  the  Court  ought  to  take  a  broad 
view  and  treat  the  dinner  hour  as  part  of  the  time 
of  employment.  For  the  master  to  allow  his  work- 
men to  have  their  dinner  on  the  premises  might 
very  well  be  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience.  He 
could  not  say  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  applicant 
during  the  dinner  hour  ceased  to  be  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  respondent.  The  appeal  would  therefore 
be  allowed.  The  Lords  Justices  delivered  j  udgment 
to  the  same  effect. 

The  London  Water  Companies'  Arbitration. 
— In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Monday,  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Macnaghteii,  Shand, 
Davey,  Robertson,  and  Lindley,  an  appeal  was 
heard  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company  against 
decisions  of  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  fthe  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Romer  and  Cozens-Hardy)  to  the  effect  that  the 
appellant  company  could  not  make  up  deficiencies  in 


back  dividends  earlier  than  the  year  1S64.  Their 
Lordships  unanimously  dismissed  the  appeal.  The 
hearing  of  the  appeal  had  been  accelerated  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  deciding  certain  legal  questions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  London  Water  Companies' 
Arbitration,  now  sitting  under  the  Act  of  last  year. 

London  Water  Aediteation  Board. — At  Tues- 
day's sitting  of  this  Court  the  president  delivered 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  East  London  Water 
Co.  They  held  that  the  waters  of  the  river  Thames 
and  Lea  must  te  taken  for  the  purposes  of  their 
award  as  capable  of  being  supplied  in  good  con- 
dition for  domestic  purposes,  and,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  undertaking  was  liable  to  be  valued  as  sub- 
ject to  the  payments  to  the  Chamberlain's  fund, 
awarded  the  company  £3,900,000.  If  they  were 
wrong  as  to  that  liability,  the  award  would  be 
£4,300,000.  The  company's  taxed  costs  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  Water  Board.  The  company's  claim 
was  £6,583,934.  After  the  Court  had  also  given 
their  decision  on  a  point  respecting  the  time  of  pay- 
ment to  the  sinking  fund  for  the  Staines  reservoirs, 
the  case  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Co.  was 
opened. 

Feontage  Lines.— James  Rossdale,  of  Pern- 
bridge- villas,  Bayswater,  was  summoned  at  Maryle- 
bone  Police-court  on  Friday,  at  the  instance  of  the 
London  County  Council,  fcr  erecting  certain  build- 
ings at  60  and  62,  Westbourne-grove,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  condition  attached  l.y  the  Council  to 
their  consent  to  the  buildings  being  built  beyond 
the  general  line  of  frontage.  Mr.  Thos.  Chilvers 
prosecuted  for  the  Council ;  Mr.  Nonweiler, 
solicitor,  defended.  The  district  surveyor  gave 
evidence  that  in  November,  1902,  the  defendant 
applied  for  the  Council's  consent  to  the  buildings 
being  erected  beyond  the  general  line  of  frontage, 
and  in  March  last  the  consent  was  given,  subject  to 
a  condition  that  prior  to  commencing  the  work 
he  should  give  up  Oft.  of  the  forecourt,  to  be 
the  public  footway.  The  defendant  agreed  to  the 
coudition,  but  he  had  only  surrendered  2ft.  6in.  of 
the  forecourt,  although  the  buildings  were  well  in 
progress,  the  remainder  of  the  Oft.  being  enclosed 
by  a  hoarding  and  a  low  wall.  Mr.  Nonweiler 
pointed  out  that  the  wall  belonged  entirely  to  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  property,  and  that  the 
hoarding  had  been  put  up  to  protect  the  public. 
Mr.  Curtis  Bennett  remarked  that  in  his  opinion 
the  defendant  had  committed  a  distinct  fraud  on  the 
London  County  Council.  He  had  obtained  a  con- 
cession subject  to  his  first  giving  up  a  certain 
portion  of  land,  and  had  gone  on  building  without 
complying  with  the  condition.  He  should  make  an 
order  for  the  building  to  be  pulled  down  at  once. 
He  also  fined  the  defendant  40s.,  with  two 
guineas  cost. 

♦-^ 

CHIPS. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Pearce  has  been  selected  by  the  Elec- 
tricity Committee  of  the  Manchester  City  Council 
to  succeed  Mr.  G.  F.  Metzger,  on  Feb.  1,  as  chief 
electrical  engineer  of  that  city,  at  a  salary  of  £800. 
Mr.  Pearce  has  been  the  deputy  chief  engineer  since 
March,  1901. 

The  Duchess  of  Albany  visited  the  County-hall, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  on  Friday,  to  unveil  a  statue 
of  (lueen  Victoria,  seated  in  the  Coronation  chair, 
which  has  been  placed  there  as  a  county  memorial 
of  the  reign  of  her  late  Majesty.  It  has  been 
modelled  by  Mr.  John  Adams  Acton,  and  executed 
in  terracotta  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  of  Lam- 
beth. Her  Royal  Highness  also  unveiled  a  South 
African  war  memorial  tablet  of  latten,  and  a  portrait 
of  the  present  chairman  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey,  painted  by  Mr.  William 
Carter. 

Lord  Monkswell,  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  unveiled,  on  Friday,  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  erected  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Authors,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  other 
friends.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  a  bronze 
tablet  with  a  portrait  bust  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  supported  by  two  bay 
trees,  the  work  having  been  executed  by  Mr.  G. 
Frampton,  R.A.  The  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  wall  of  the  crypt,  between 
similar  memorials  to  the  late  Charles  Reade  and 
George  M.  Smith  (the  originator  of  the  "Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.") 

At  a  special  meeting,  on  Monday,  of  the  Helens- 
burgh Town  Council  it  was  unanimously  resolved  lo 
make  a  still  further  extension  of  the  works  in  pro- 
gress for  giving  additional  water  storage.  Instead 
of  completing  the  supplementary  reservoir  for 
supplying  Upper  Helensburgh,  as  contracted  for, 
the  reservoir  will  be  constructed  to  contain  five 
million  gallons  instead  of  one  million,  the  additional 
cost  beiug  £1,500. 

The  additions  to  the  General  Hospital,  Rother- 
ham,  are  being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of 
Shorland's  patent  double-fronted  Manchester  etoveB 
incased  in  richly-glazed  faience,  the  same  being  , 
supplied  by  Mess.-s.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of 
Manchester. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 

£We  do  not  hold  onrselvea  responsible  for  the  opinions  oi 
OQT  correspondents.  All  co mm uni cations  should  be 
drawn  up  as  briedy  as  possible,  as  there  are  many 
claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

Ifia  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 
iommunications  respecting  illustrations  or  literary  matter 
should  be  addi-essed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Boildixo 
Nkws,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand, 
W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  staff  by  name.  Delay 
is  not  unfreqnently  otherwise  caused.  All  drawings  and 
other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 
the  Editor  will  not  imdertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 
unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
Thb  Strand  Newspaper  Compasy,  Limited. 

Telegraphic  Address :— "  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


CHRISTMAS    WEEK. 

Owiso  to  the  interruption  of  business  caused  by  the 
Christmaa  Holidays,  the  BULDING  NEWS  for  Dec.  25 
wiU  have  to  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY  ilORNING, 
Dec.  23. 

-\11  advertisements  for  that  issue,  therefore,  must  reach 
as  before  3  p.m.  on  TUESDAY.  Dec.  22. 

Correspondents  and  others  will  oblige  by  sending  in 
JAsts  of  Tenders,  &c.,  af  /at^-st  by  the  first  post  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Dec.  22. 


NOTICE. 


Boond  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXin.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12a.  each,  by  post 
12s.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXXS.,  XLI.,  XLVT.. 
XLIX.,  Lm.,  LXI.,  LXn.,  LXIV.,  LXV.,  LXVI., 

Lxvn.,  Lxvm.,  lxix..  lxxt.,  lxxtt.,  lxxju., 

LXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXVn.,  T.XXTX 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  and  LXXXII.  may  still  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price ;  all  the  other  bound  volumes  are  out  of 
print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of  former  rolumes  are, 
however,  to  be  had  singly.  Subscribers  requiring  any 
back  numbers  to  complete  volume  just  ended  ^ould 
order  at  once,  as  many  of  them  soon  run  out  of  print. 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  Bpildino  News, 
price  28.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
L     Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States,  £1  6a.  Od.  (or  Gdols.  30c.  gold).  To  France 
*r  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  33fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  fis.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  6a.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The    charge    for    Competition    and    Contract 

Advertisements,  Public  Oompanies,  and  all  official 
advertisements  is  Is.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  ^e  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  "Wanted *' and  " Part- 
nerships "  is  0ns  Shilling  fob  TwENTT-fOUB  Words, 
&nd  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Adv^.rtisemenls  must  be  prepaid. 

•,•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
"W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Bates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 

'  office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.    Front-page 

Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 

must  reach  the   office    by  Tuesday  morning    to  secure 

insertion. 


I   Eeceived.— M.  H.  L.— H.  K.  S.— X.  H.  A.— W.  C.  T.- 
B.  O.  I.— F.  E.  M.-K.  U.  J.-B.  O.  B. 


C0rrespanlrenct 


COIIPETITIOX  FOR  FREE  LIBRARY, 
WAKEFIELD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — The  committee  disapproves  of  the  existing 
.,  conditions  o£  the  above,  but  is  endeavouring  to 
f  obtain  a  revision  of  the  same. 

Reasons:  "The  Council  will  fhein-ieltvi  decide 
[  and  adjudicate  upon  the  desigfns,  and  reserve 
Ipower,  it  they  think  proper,  to  call  in  the  services 
lot  an  architect,  not  being  a  competitor,  to  assist 
"hem  in  deciding,"  &c. 

Readers  are  requested    to  abstain  from  com- 


peting unless  they  receive  a  further  couimunica- 
tioa  to  the  effec.  that  the  conditions  have  been 
sitisfactorily  revised. — I  am,  &c., 

Henkv  \.  Sail,  Hon,  Sec. 
Competition  Reform  Society, 

10,  Gray's  Inn-square,  W.C,  Dec.  14. 


BRIGHTOX  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 

SiK, — I  am  requested  by  my  committee  to  ask 
if  you  will  kindly  request  your  correspondents  in 
the  current  issue  of  your  journal  who  have  dealt 
with  the  result  cf  above  competition  to  com- 
municate with  Jlr.  Henry  A.  Saul,  our  hon. 
secretary,  at  the  address  below. 

My  committee  ara  anxious  to  obtain  further 
particulars  about  the  matter,  and  would  deem  it 
a  favour  if  you  would  give  it  such  assistance. — 
I  am.  Sec, 

C.  E.  HuTcnixsox,  Assist.  Hon.  Sec. 

Competition  Reform  Society, 

10,  Gray's  Inn-square,  W.C,  Dec.  12. 


Ktttett0mmunicati0tt. 


QVE.STIOXS. 

[12029.]— "Weight  on  Floor.— A  floor  is  composed 
of  joists  10  by  2.  bearing  21ft.  It  is  proposed  to  put  a 
bookcase,  13ft.  long,  2ft.  wide,  measured  at  base,  weigh- 
ing when  full  3  tons,  against  one  of  the  walls  in  which 
the  joiats  bear.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the 
weight  of  the  bookcase,  the  joists  are  not  really  strong 
enough  to  take  the  weight  usually  required  of  an  ordinary 
tioor  (viz.,  Icwt.  per  foot  super.)  ;  but  the  floor  shows  no 
sign  of  deflection.  According  to  ''Hurst,"  p.  18  US9t) 
edition),  a  10  by  12  joiat,  with  21ft.  bearing,  will  take  a 
safe  load  of  some  47cwt.  placed  at  a  distance  of  1ft.  away 
from  the  wall ;  so  that,  allowing  in  the  present  case  that 
the  bookcase  will  bear  on  twelve  joists,  the  safe  load  on 
them,  at  1ft.  from  wall,  would  be  28  tons.  Am  I  right  in 
considering  that  it  will  be  safe  to  &.■?  the  bookcase  as 
proposed,  although,  as  pointed  out,  the  floor  itself  is  not 
strong  enough  to  take  the  ordinary  required  distributed 
weight  of  Icwt.  per  foot  super.  ?  I  argue  as  follows : 
The  floor  does  its  work  satisfactorily  at  present,  and  as 
constructed  it  is  strong  enough  to  take  a  load  of  2S  tons 
distributed  over  a  .'*urface  13ft.  in  length,  1ft.  away  from 
the  walls ;  therefore  it  is  quite  safe  to  Toad  it  with  a  book- 
case weighing  jnly  3  tons  at  that  place,  because  the  strain 
of  the  bookcase  coming  on  the  remainder  of  the  floor  need 
not  really  be  considered.  2.  Would  the  right  way  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  joists  (supposing  a  new  floor 
were  goiog  to  be  put)  be  as  follows  ?  First  calculate  the 
joists  to  take  the  usual  Icwt.  per  foot  super.,  then 
calculate  if  they  will  take  the  desired  extra  weight  at  the 
desired  place,  deducting  Icwt.  for  every  foot  super,  occu- 
pied by  the  weight.— R. 

[12030.]  —  Footings  and  Easements.— In  the 
course  of  a  recent  case  in  which  I  was  interested  as  a 
witness,  the  learned  judge's  ruling  was,  to  me,  somewhat 
new,  and  I  want  any  reader's  opinion  who  is  conversant 
with  any  settled  law  on  the  point,  with  references,  if  pos- 
sible. My  client  (let  us  call  him  A.)  bought  a  farm  some 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  B.  bought,  at  the  same  auction 
sale,  an  adjoining  farm  from  the  same  owner.  At  one 
pjint  the  back  of  B.'s  barn  formed  the  boundary.  On 
both  A.'s  and  B.'s  deeds  the  vei^e  colour  runs  along  the 
line  of  the  back  of  the  building,  so  that  there  is  no  dis- 
pute as  to  what,  bnia'U//,  is  the  boundary.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  :  Does  B.  oivi  also  the  land  on  which  his  footings 
rest  (which  project  6in.  beyond  the  face  of  his  wall  into 
A.),  or  does  A  nw/i  it,  subject  to  B.'s  footings  having  a 
perpetual  easement  over  it?  If  the  former,  then  does 
this  apply,  however  widely  the  footings  or  foundations 
spread .'  I  have  built  upon  railway  sleepers,  and  upon 
creosoted  timbers  spreading  sometimes  5ft.  to  6ft.  under 
the  adjoining  land.  If  the  owner  sells  the  building  to- 
gether with  the  land  upon  which  it  stands,  does  he  sell 
that  5ft  or  6ft.  width  as  well  ?— W.  R. 


An  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  has  been  made  in 
the  case  of  Clement  Cooper  Lloyd,  of  Halifax, 
architect  and  surveyor. 

Mr.  H.  Conyers  Kirby,  chief  assistant  to  the 
borough  engineer  of  Folkestone,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  post  of  sewerage  engineer  to  the  corporation 
of  Blomfontein,  South  Africa,  at  a  salary  of  £600 
per  annum.  He  sails  on  Jan.  11  to  take  up  his 
duties. 

The  Swansea  Corporation  have  decided  that  Mr. 
G.  Swarbrick  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  deputy 
surveyor  at  a  salary  increased  to  £225,  that  the 
salary  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Bell  be  increased  to  £150,  and 
that  an  estate  agent  and  valuer  be  advertised  for  at 
a  salary  of  £350  a  year. 

Mr.  Batsford  has  for  some  time  had  in  prepara- 
tion an  important  folio  volume  entitled  **  Old  Silver 
Work,  Chiefly  English,  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the 
Eighteenth  Centuries,"  edited  by  Mr.  Starkie 
(irardner,  F.S.A.,  with  120  collotype  plates,  which 
he  was  about  to  issue  to  subscribers  on  the  12th  inst. 
The  edition  was,  however,  bo  seriously  damaged  in 
the  recent  fire  at  Messrs.  I^eightou's,  the  book- 
binders, that  he  is  obliged  to  defer  the  issue  on 
account  of  the  reprinting,  which  has  become  neces- 
sary. The  subscription  price  is  five  guineas,  but  by 
some  curious  error  it  was  mentioned  in  several 
newspapers  as  fifty-four  guineas  ! 


(©ur  ©Site  CaijU. 
— .♦< — 

There  was,  unfortunately,  practically  no  dis- 
cussion at  the  Institute  on  Monday  night,  as  at 
the  finish  o£  Mr.  Ilenman's  paper  another  gentle- 
man occupied  the  time  until  ten  o'clock,  and  then 
another  from  Birmingham  got  up  and  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  in  a  speech  which  lasted  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  so  that  discussion  was  blocked  out.  Dr. 
Childs  was  afterwards  asked  by  the  President  to 
say  something,  and  when  he  commenced  to  con- 
demn the  "plenum"  system,  Mr.  Henmau 
excitedly  appealed  to  the  President  to  stop  him. 
This  evoked  groans  and  other  manifestations  of 
disapproval.  The  President  firmly,  in  very 
dignitied  terms,  declined  to  allow  the  speaker  to 
be  interrupted.  Dr.  ChUds  was  heartily  cheered 
as  he  concluded  his  remarks.  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Suell 
then  rose  and  indignantly  protested  against  the 
whole  time  of  the  meeting  having  been  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Henman  and  his  friends,  discussion  being 
thereby  excluded,  and  asked  for  an  ad  journmei-t 
of  the  meeting  to  another  night  to  enable  those 
present  who  desired  to  do  so  to  express  their  views 
in  respect  to  the  "plenum"  system,  which  he 
"  was  sure  they  all  felt  was  a  huge  mistake." 
This  gentleman's  remarks  were  received  with 
considerable  applause  and  some  cries  of  "No, 
no."  The  President  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation supported  the  plea  for  an  adjournment. 
The  next  meeting  promises  to  be  a  lively  one. 

An-  open  competitive  examination  for  the 
appointment  of  four  Assistant  Civil  Engineers  in 
the  Works  Department  of  H.M.  Naval  Establish- 
ments at  Home  and  Abroad  will  be  held  in 
London,  commencing  on  Jan.  26,  1904.  The 
limit  of  age  for  candidates  is  23  to  28.  The 
s;ilary  commences  at  £200  per  annum,  and  rises 
by  £15  a  year  to  £300  per  annum.  Assistant 
Civil  Engineers  will,  on  first  appointment,  be  on 
probation  for  two  years,  and  will  be  eligible  for 
promotion  (by  selection,  without  further  examina- 
tion), as  vacancies  occur,  to  the  appointment  of 
Civil  Engineer  (minimum  £300,  annual  increment 
£20,  maximum  £550)  ;  Superintending  Civil 
Engineer— (<v)  minimum  £600,  annual  increment 
£25,  maximum  £750  ;  (4)  minimum  £700,  annual 
increment  £25,  maximum  £850 ;  to  that  of 
Assistant  Director  of  Works  (minimum  £1,000, 
annual  increment  £50,  maximum  £1,200). 
Saccessful  cmdidates  will  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  Medical  Director-General  of  the  Navy  as  to 
their  physic  il  fitness  for  the  service.  The  fee  for 
the  examination  will  be  £6.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Works, 
Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  London, 
W.C. 

Mil.  HviwiAui),  of  the  firm  of  Hubbard  and 
More,  architects  and  surveyors,  S5,  Gre-ham- 
street,  has  just  purchased  in  a  London  curiosity 
shop,  for  £25,  a  tarnished  silver  casket  which 
proves  to  have  been  given,  about  the  year  1550, 
to  Diana  of  Poictiers  by  Henry  II.,  King  of 
France.  The  box  is  of  wood,  covered  with  gesso 
work.  The  casket  stands  on  eight  silver  acorns, 
and  at  the  comers  of  the  lid  and  body  are  silver 
ornaments.  A  curious  feature  is  a  silver  Moorish 
dome  on  the  top.  The  South  Kensington 
authorities  look  upon  the  find  as  a  valuable  dis- 
covery, and  in  a  few  days'  time  the  casket  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  museum. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  Crafts  League  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  in  Clifford's  Inn  Hall.  The  Dean  of 
Westminster,  who  occupied  the  chair,  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  league  was  to  infuse  new 
life  into  the  building,  decoration,  and  furnishing 
of  our  churches,  and  to  bring  those  who  were 
responsible  for  these  things  into  direct  contact 
with  artists  of  assured  merit.  It  endeavoured  to 
prevent  our  churches  from  being  filled  with 
machine-made  goods,  the  ostensible  cheapness  of 
which  was  their  one  recommendation.  The 
authorities  of  a  parish  church,  however  much  they 
might  desire  to  get  the  best  workmanship,  had 
but  small  opportunities  for  discovering  the  crafts- 
man who  was  best  qualified  to  give  them  what 
they  wished.  The  result  of  this  had  generally 
been  that  they  had  been  forced  to  turn  to  such 
adveitiaement  as  came  in  their  way,  and  to  order 
what  they  required  from  a  shop  catalogue. 
Artists,  however,  could  not  work  as  hack 
designers,  for  in  so  doing  they  would  be  false  to 
their  art :  craftsmanship  must  be  original  and 
living  work  to  have  any  value  whatever.  This 
league,  therefore,  supplied  a  connecting-link 
between  the  church  authority  and  the  craftsman 
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— a  name,  hy  the  way,  which  included  the  archi- 
tect and  the  painter,  as  well  as  the  worker  in 
stone,  metal,  or  wood.  Its  endeavour  was  to 
keep  on  its  committee  men  and  women  who  were 
in  close  connection  with  the  various  kinds  of  arts 
and  crafts,  and  through  this  committee  to  give 
advice  to  all  those  who  miijlit  require  any  kind 
of  church  building  or  furnishing.  That  advice 
was  given  free,  and  the  league  was  entirely 
devoid  of  commercial  aims.  During  its  four 
years'  existence  the  league  had  received  S.'ST 
applications  for  advice.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  league. 

At  the  meeting  on  Monday  night  of  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr.  George 
Robertson,  F. S.A.Scot.,  Keeper  of  the  Abbey, 
Dunfermline,  described  two  photographs  of  the 
recently  discovered  Norman  door  in  the  Abbey 
Church  there,  which  were  exhibited  and  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Mr.  AV.  AVybrow  Robert- 
son, F. S.A.Scot.,  H.M.  Principal  Architect  and 
Surveyor  of  Works  for  Scotland.  The  doorway 
is  situated  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  ancient 
Abbey  Church,  and  had  been  built  up  for  mnny 
years.  It  is  9ft.  Tin.  in  height,  and  being  of 
pore  Xorman  architecture,  is  considered  to  be 
coeval  with  the  original  church  erected  about 
A.D.  1070.  Its  arch  is  ornamented  with  deeply- 
cut  chevron  mouldings,  and  its  attached  columns 
have  finely-sculptured  foliage  scrolls  on  the 
capitals.  A  transverse  slab,  inserted  in  the 
columns  at  either  end  had  apparently  been  placed 
there  as  a  receptacle  for  the  skeletons  of  two 
young  persons,  which  were  found  underneath  it 
among  a  mass  of  rubble  and  lime.  U.M.  Board 
of  Works  intends  to  open  up  and  preserve  this 
interesting  doorway. 

The  Society  of  Architects'  Jvuninl  gives  a 
portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  recently 
elected  president,  Mr.  Walter  AV.  Thomas.  Born 
at  Haverfordwest,  Mr.  Thomas  received  his  early 
education  at  Aberystwith.  with  his  father,  who 
was  headmaster  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
private  schools  in  the  countr}*,  known  as  I'en-y- 
Parkau,  from  the  small  village  near  by.  His  son, 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas,  was  still  young  when  he 
came  to  Liverpool,  where  lor  twelve  years  he 
studied  architecture,  finishing  his  architectural 
education  at  the  Liverpool  Institute  under  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  John  Finne,  finally  commencing 
practice  in  Melvill  Chambers.  Soon  after  he 
moved  to  his  present  promises  in  Lord-street, 
where  he  has  been  established  for  the  last  27  years. 
In  18S6  Mr.  Thomas  joined  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, and  when,  some  three  years  ago,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  was  called  abroad, 'the  Council 
invited  Mr.  Thomas  to  occupy  the  position  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  term  of  office.  He  has  twice 
been  re-elected,  and  lately  was  unanimously 
elected  president.  Amongst  his  numerous  Liver- 
pool buildings  are  Lewis's,  the  Bon  Marchc,  the 
Philharmonic  Hotel,  Owen  Owen's  (in  London- 
road),  May  Buildings,  and  Brook  House.  In 
Wales  he  has  built  a  large  number  of  board 
schools  and  workhouses.  Mr.  Thomas  was  for 
three  years  a  member  of  the  Toxteth  School 
Board,  until  the  district  was  absorbed  into 
Greater  Liverpool  in  1S95,  in  which  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  City  Council  without  contest  for 
the  Princes  Park  Ward,  and  he  is  the  only  member 
of  the  council  since  that  date  who  has  been  re- 
turned three  times  without  opposition  and  held 
the  seat  for  seven  years.  He  wiis  a  member  of 
the  Health  and  Baths  Committee,  in  the  work  of 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  especially  the 
latter,  of  which  he  w.as  the  deputy-chairman.  It 
wiU  be  remembered  that  while  holding  that  j 
office  Mr.  Thomas  read  an  interesting  paper  on  ' 
"  People's  Baths  "  before  the  Society  of  Archi-  ' 
tects.  In  a  contested  municipal  election  last  year 
he  was  defeated  by  a  strong  opponent,  and  though 
asked  to  contest  a  ward  last  month  he  refused  the 
honour  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to 
his  duties  as  president  of  the  Society. 


At  Colchester  a  Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
has  l)een  held  into  the  corporation's  application  for 
sanction  to  borrow  flO.odi)  for  purposes  of  the 
county  lunatic  asylum. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold  having  signified  his  wish  to 
retire  from  the  office  of  honorary  secretary,  the 
council  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  have  accepted 
his  resignation  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  regret. 
Mr.  Penfold's  term  of  office  will  expire  on  December 
3l8t,  when  Mr.  Percivall  Currey,  of  37,  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand,  has  consented  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  honorary  secretary. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

To-DAY  ^Friday).— Architectural  Associatiou.  "  Old 
Stucco  ani  Plaster  Work,"  by  G.  P. 
Bankart.    7.35  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Eoeineers.  "  The 
Action  of  the  Set  Upon  the  Fore- 
shore," by  C.  B.  Case.  Stud.Inst.C.E.  ; 
and  "  The  Causes  of  the  Loss  of  Beaches," 
by  F.  W.  Cable.  Stud.Inst.C.E.    8  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's 
Society.  Debate  on  "  Should  .Architects 
be  .Arbitrators  in  Disputes  on  their  own 
"Work  ? "  by  R.  W.  Horn  and  Isaac  Low 
junior.    8  p.m. 

^klOKDAV.— Liverpool  .Architectural  Society.  Paper  by 
E.  Bertram  Kirby. 

Tuesday.  —  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  *'  On 
the  Resistance  of  Plane  Surfaces  in  a 
Uniform  Current  of  Air,"  by  Thomas 
Ernest  Stanton,  D.Sc,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
8  p.m. 


LATEST    PRICES. 

— ♦-♦-• — 

IBON,    &o. 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Eolled-Iron  Joists,  Belgian £5  10  0  to  £5  15  0 

Bolled-SteelJoists,  English   6  10  0  „  6  12  6 

Wrought-Iron  Girder  Plates  7    0  0  „  7    6  0 

Bar  Iron,  good  Staffs 6    6  0  „  8  10  0 

Do.,  Lowmoor,  Flat,  Bound,  or 

Square    20    0  0  „  20    0  0 

Do.,  Welsh  6  15  0  „  6  17  6 

Boiler  Plates,  Iron- 
South  Staffs 8  15    0    „       8  15    0 

Best  Snedshill 9  10    0  9  10    0 

Angles  IDs.,  Tees  208.  per  ton  extra. 

Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  for  bonding,  &c.,  £7  7s.  6d. 
Builders'  Hoop  Iron,  galvanised,  £12  to  £13  per  ton. 
Qalvanised  Corrugated  Sheet  Iron^ 

No.l8to20.  No.22to24. 

6ft.    to    8ft.   long,   incluaiye     Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

gauge £1115    0    ...£12    0    0 

Best  ditto 12    5    0    ...    12  10    0 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Cast-iron  Columns £6  10    0    to    £8  10    0 

Cast-iron  Stanchions 6  10    0    „       8  10    0 

RoIlcd-Iron  Fencing  Wire  8    0    0,,       850 

Rolled-Steel  Fencing  Wire 6    5    0,,       6  10    0 

,,  „  ,,        Galvanised.      7  15    0    „       8    0    0 

Cast-iron  Sash  Weights  4  12    6    „       4  12    6 

Cut  Clasp  Nails,  3in.  to  6in 9    5    0,,       950 

Cut  Floor  Brads 9    0    0,,       900 

Wire  Nails  (Points  de  Paris) — 

6  to  7      8        9        10       11       12  13       14       15  B.W.G. 

8/-      8  6     9/-    9/6      99    10  6    11/3    12,'-  13/-  per  cwt. 

Caatrlron  Socket  Pipes — 

Sin.  diameter    £5  15    0    to  £6    0    0 

4in.  to6in 5  12    6    „  5  17    6 

7in.  to  24in.  (all  sizes)  6    7    6,,  6  10    0 

[Coated  with  composition,  5s.  Od.  per  ton  extra ;  tamed 
and  bored  joints,  5s.  6d.  per  ton  extra.] 

Pig  Iron — ■  Per  ton. 

Cold  BUst,  Lilleshall    105s.  Od.  to  112s.  6d. 

Hot  Blast,  ditto  65s.  Od.  to   708.  Od. 

Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings — Discount  off  Standard 
Lists  f.o.b.  (plus  5  per  cent.)  : — 

Gas-Tubes 67jp.c. 

Watei^Tubes  62|  „ 

Steam-Tubes    57J  „ 

Qalvanised  Gas-Tubes  55     „ 

Galvanised  Watei^Tubes 50     „ 

Qalvanised  Steam-Tubes 45     „ 

lOcwt.  casks.  5cwt.  casks. 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Zinc,  Englisli  (London  mill)  £23    0  0  to  £24  10  0 

Do.,  VieUle  Montague 26    5  0  „  28  15  0 

Sheet  Lead,  31b.  and  upwards  ...     13  17  6  „  13  17  6 

Lead  Water  Pipe  (F.O.R.  Lond.)     14    7  6  „  14    7  6 

Lead  Barrel  Pipe   15    2  6  „  15    2  6 

Lead  Pipe,  Tinned  inside  16    2  6  ,,  16    2  6 

„        „          „        „  and  outside    17  12  6  „  17  12  6 

Composition  Gas-Pipe  16    2  6  „  16    2  6 

Soil-Pipe  (Sin.  and  6in.  extra)  ...     16    2  6  „  16    2  6 

Pig  Lead,  in  Icwt.  pigs 10  16  3  „  10  17  6 

LeadShot,  in  281b.  bags 15    0  0  „  15    5  0 

Copper  Sheets,  sheathing  and  rods    71    0  0  „  71    5  0 

Copper,  British  Cake  and  Ingot...    o-S  10  0  „  59  10  0 

Tin,  Straits  123  10  0  „  124    0  0 

Do.,  English  Ingots  127    0  0  „  127  10  0 

Spelter,  Silesian 21    2  6  „  2112  6 

TIMBEB. 

Teak,  Burmah per  load  £;i  15  0    to  £18    0    0 

„    Bangkok „    ...  9    0  0,,  16    0    0 

Quebec  Pine,  yellow ,.    ...  3    7  6,,  650 

„     Oak „     ...  4    5  0    „  7  10    0 

„     Biich   „     ...  5  10  0    „  10  10    0 

„     Elm „     ...  4    0  0,,  900 

„    Ash ,     ...  4  15  0    „  8    0    0 

Dantsic  and  Memel  Oak      „    ...  2  10  0    „  6  10    0 

Fir ...  3    5  0,,  5  10    0 

Wainscot,  Riga  p.  log ...      „    ...  2    7  6    „  5    5    6 

Lath,  Dantsic,  p.f „     ...  4    0  0,,  600 

St.  Petersburg „    ...  4    0  0,,  600 

Greenheart „    ...  7  15  0    „  8    0    0 

Box 7    0  0,,  16    0    0 

Sequoia,  U.S.A percubetoot  0    3  6,,  039 

Mahogany,  Cuba,  per  super  foot 

lin.  thick  0    0  8,,  008 

„           Hondiu^s  ...      „    ...  0    0  6,,  00  7^ 

„           Mexican 0    0  4,,  005 

„           African ,    ..,  0    0  Si  „  0    0  5i 

Cedar,  Cuba 0    0  8,,  0    0  sj 

„   Honduras   ,    ...  0    0  3^  „  0    0  sj 

Batiiiwood    „    ...  0    0  10    „  0    19 

Walnut,  Italian 0    0  3,,  00  7J 

„      American  (logs)      .,    ,„  0    8  1,,  031 


Deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  Standard,  120— 12ft.  by  IJin 

by  llin.  ;  — 
Quebec,  Pine,  Ist  £22 


0 

2nd 18    5 

3rd  11  15 

Canada  Spruce,  1st 11  15 

2nd  and  3rd    8  10 

New  Brunswick 8    0 

Riga    7  10 

St.  Petersburg 8    0 

Swedish 11    0 

Finland 9    0 

White  Sea 11  10 

Battens,  all  sorts   6  10 

Flooring  Boards,  per  square  of  lin. : — 

Istprepared £0  13    0 

2nd  ditto   0  12    0 

Other  qualities    0    5    9 

Staves,  per  standard  M  : — 

U.S.,  pipe £37  10  0 

Memel,  cr.  pipe  220    0  0 

Memel,  brack 190    0  0 


to 


£29    6 
23  10 

14  0 

15  10 
10    0 

9  13 
8  10 

16  10 
19  0 
10  0 
19  0 
14  10 


"4 


£0  19  0 

0  16  0 

0  14  0 

£45    0  0 

230     0  0 

200    0  0 


STONE.* 

Darley  Dale,  in  blocks per  foot  cube  £0 


2    S 

2  4t 
2  10 


Red  Mansfield  ditto „    ...     0 

Hard  York  ditto    „    ...    0 

Ditto  ditto  6in.  sawH  both  sides,  landings, 

random  sizea per  foot  sup.    0    2    8 

Ditto  ditto  3in.  slabs  sawn  two  sides, 

raudomsizes  „    ...    0    1    8 

•  AU  F.O.R.  London. 

Bath  Stone,  delivered  on  rail  at  quarry  stations 

per  foot  cube  £0    10 
Delivered  on  road  waggons,  Paddington 

Depot „    ...    0    1  6J 

Ditto        ditto        Nine  Elms  Depot  0    1  8i 

Portland  Stone,  in  random  blocl^  of  20ft.  average  :^ 

Brown         White 
Whit  Bed.   Base  Bed. 
Delivered  to  railway  depot  at  the 

quarry per  foot  cube  £0    1    SJ  ...  £0    1  7J 

Delivered  on  road  waggons ' 

at  Paddiagtoa  Depit  . 
Ditttj  Nine  Elm^  Depot., 
Ditto    Pimlico  Wharf .... 

OILS. 

Linseed   peTtun£17  15 

Rapeaeed,  English  pale  ...    „    ... 

Do.,  brown „     ... 

Cottonseed,  refined „    ... 

Olive,  Spanish  „    ... 

Seal,  pale  „    ... 

Cocoanut,  Cochin „    ... 

Do.,  Ceylon  „    ... 

Palm,  Lagos „    ... 

Oleine „    ... 

Lubricating  U.S per  gal. 

Petroleum,  refined „    ... 

Tar,  Stockholm per  barrel 

Do.,  Archangel „     ... 

Turpentine,  American  ...per  tun 


0    2    1 


0    2  2J 


:i7 15 

0 

to  £18  5 

0 

23  15 

0 

„ 

24  5 

0 

22  5 

0 

22  10 

0 

19  0 

0 

21  0 

II 

32  0 

0 

S2  5 

0 

28  0 

0 

30  0 

(> 

SO  0 

0 

SI  0 

U 

25  0 

0 

25  10 

U 

28  0 

0 

28  10 

0 

17  6 

0 

19  6 

(1 

0  7 

0 

,, 

0  8 

6 

0  0 

ss 

0  0 

0 

1  6 

0 

1  6 

0 

e  19 

6 

1  0 

0 

87  0 

0 

ti 

87  6 

0 

CHIPS. 

The  corporation  of  Preston  have  approved  of  the! 
introduction  of  a  water  supply  extension  Bill  next  r 
session.     The  estimated  outlay  is  .£200,000. 

The  London  County  Council  adopted  on  Tuesday  j 
the  recommendation  of  the  Highways  Committee] 
that  the  Standing  Orders  be  suspended  to  enable! 
the  Council  to  consider,  on  December  22,  at  the| 
spscial  meeting  summoned  for  the  purpose,  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  subject  of  the  Council's  exercise  1 
of  its  powers  of  purchase  in  respect  of  the  LondoB  • 
Southern  Tramways  Company,  subject  to  the  Lam-  1 
beth  Borough  Council  agreeing,  before  December  19,  | 
to  contribute  one-third  of  the  net  cost  of  the! 
necessary  street  widenings.  An  amendment  omitting  i 
the  reference  to  the  Lambeth  CouncQ  was  defeated. 

The   Lambeth  Art  Club  had  an  "  at  home  "  on  1 
Saturday  afternoon  and    evening  at   the  rooms  of  j 
the  Lambeth  \x\.  Schools,  St.  Oswald's-place,  Upper  1 
Kennington-lane,   where    the  attractions  took  the  i 
form  of  an  art  exhibition,  with  musical  and  other 
entertainments.    Mr.  J.  W.  Godward  presided,  being  • 
supported  by  Mr.  McKeggie,  head  master  of  the 
schools.  Miss  Lucy  Millett    (hon.  secretary  of  the 
club),  and  other  artists  who  have  l)een  associated 
with  the  school   work.     In  the  art  exhibition  were 
included  special  competition  works  for  the  occasion, 
which  were  criticised  by  Mr.   Robert  Sauber:  also 
work  for  the  ordinary  South  Kensington  certificates, 
and  for  the  London  County  Council  competitions. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  city  council  of  Liver- 
pool, a  long  and  heated  discussion  arose  over  a  re- 
commendation by  the  Baths  Committee  "that  the 
design  for  the   erection  of  baths  on  the  George's 
Dock  site  marked  No.  6  be  approved  subject  to  the 
elevations    and   treatment    of     open    space    being  .\ 
amended  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Baths  Committee,  ^ 
and  that  the  author  of  the  design,  Mr.  Alfred  Saxon 
Snell,    F.R.I.B.A.,    22,    Southampton    Buildings, 
Chancery-lane,  London,   be  engaged  to  carry  out 
the  scheme,  and  that  he  be  paid  a  commission  (rf 
£5  per  centum  upon  the  original  contract  price  01 1 
the  building,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the^ 
conditions  of  the  competition,  and  that  an  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  fot^ 
sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of  f  7J,000  to  carry  outj 
the  work,   the  consideration  of  which  was  post-^ 
poned    by    the    Council     on    October    20,     1903^!* 
Eventually  the  recommendation  was  again  referrw 
<  back  to  the  committee.  ,    ' 


ir 
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LIST    OP    COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 


Ellesmere— Sewage-Disposal  Scheme  R.  E.  Lloyd  Clerk.  Ellesmere  Dee.  30 

Avlesford— Single-Span  Stone  Bridge  over  Medway  (Assessor)  lOOgs The  Town  Olerk,  Maidstone Jan.    1 

Windsor— Elevations  for  Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Stations 25gs E.  A.  Rtickland,  A.M.I. C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  Windsor  „      15 

Waketield-Free  Library Chas.  Jas.  Hudson,  Town  Cleik.  Town  Hall,  Wakefield „     20 

Borstal.  Rochester— Chancel,  &c St.  Matthew's  Vicarage,  Borstal,  Rochester  ,     31 

Erdington— Council  House  and  Free  Library  (Wm  Henman, 

F.R.I.B.A..  Assessor!    £50,  f.W.  «20   Herbert  H.  Humphries,  Eng..  Public  Hall,  Erdington,  Birmingham  Feb.    1 

Ilkley— Free  Library.  Public  Offices,  and  Assembly  Hall £100.  £50,  £20 Frank  Hall,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Ilkley 1 

Vienna— Machinery  to  Lift  Boats 100,000,  75,000,  and  50,000  kronen   ...  The  Austro-HungarianCon.-Geu.22.Laurence-Pounteney-lane,E.C.  Mar.  31 

..Ehyl— Pavilion  (10.000  places)  at  National  Eisteddfod  H.  A.  Tilby  and  J.  W.  Jones,  Gen.  Sees.,  Town  Hall,  Rhyl — 

Torquay— Carnegie  Public  Library  and  Municipal  Buildings, 

Upton  Valley  (Assessor)  oOgs.,  30gs Fredk.  S.  Hex,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Tonjuay — 


LIST    OF    TENDERS    OPEN. 


BUILDINGS. 

Eokington—Lnck-up  and  Courthouse  Derbyshire  County  Council    J.  Somes  Story,  County  Surveyor,  St.  Mary's  Qate,  Derby    Dec.  19 

Rotherham— Thirty-flve  Dwellings,  Loid-street Town  Council .1.  Platts.  Architect.  High-street.  Rolherham 19 

Pontlottyn— Repairing  Railway  Inn T.  Roderick,  Architect.  Glebeland.  Merthyr    ,,      19 

Tarves- Stable,  Coach-house,  &c Mrs.  Knell  James  Cobban,  Estate  Office,  Haddo  House.  N.B 19 

Alnwick— Villa W.  A.  Archbold W.  Robson  Hindmarsh.  Architect.  .\.lnwick  „     19 

Swindon— Victoria  Memorial  Lodge Victoria  Hospital  Committee Thos.  Roberts,  Secretary.  Victoria  Hospital,  Swindon „     19 

Tredegar— Repairing  Red  Lion T.  Roderick,  Architect.  Glebeland,  Merthyr  „     19 

Alnwick— Motor  Garage  and  Cycle  Works Motor  Oarage  Co W.  Robson  Hindmarsh,  Architect.  Alnwick „     19 

Sacriston— Seven  Houses Annfield  Plain  Co-op.  Society,  Ltd  ..  G.  T.  Wilson,  Architect,  22.  Durham-road,  Blackhill,  Durham   „      19 

Halifax— Villa,  Upper  Qreenroyd  Estate A.  G.  Dalzell.  Architect.  15,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  „      19 

Mallow— Sixteen  Artisans' Dwellings Urban  District  Council    Brian  E.  F.  bheehy,  Architect,  57,  George-street.  Limerick  21 

Roseyards,  Co.  Antrim— Presbyterian  Church Committee    S.  J.  M'Fadden.  Architect,  Queen-street.  Coleraine ,*     21 

Adwalton— Three  Houses  at  Moorside S.  Rushforth    Rusfoi-th  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Adwalton.  Yorks  *,     21 

Ebchester— Readiog-Room W.  T.  Spence,  Architect,  Shotley  Bridge,  Durham  ,     21 

Wombwell—A'illa,  Hough-lane  H.  S.  Winter  Jno.  Robinson.  Architect.  Park  Cottage,  Wombell,  Yorks ,     21 

Glasgow— Additions  to  Nurses'  Home  at  Gartloch  Asylum District  Lunacy  Board The  Master  of  Works'  Office,  266.  George-street,  Glasgow ,      21 

Tylorstown— Sixty-Four  Houses    Duke  of  York  Building  Club D.  C.  Evans,  Secretary,  Duke  of  York  Hotel,  Tylor.stown,  Wales  ...    ,,     21 

Skibbereen— Post  Office H.  Williams,  Secretary,  Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin    ,,     21 

Bridlington— Alterations  to  St.  George's  Hall J.Taylor  J.  Earnshaw.  Architect,  Carlton  House.  Bridlington  ,,     22 

Hari'ogate— Tea-House  in  Collin  Fields Corporation F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices.  Harrogate    „     22 

Cvnnystwith — Master's  House Llanfihangel-y-Croyddin  School  Bd..  J.  A.  Jones,  Ai-chitect,  7.  Queen's-terrace,  Aberystwith „     22 

Liverpool— Ruofing  Over  Loading  Mound  at  Banfleld  Depot  ...  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ry.  Co.  ...  The  Engineer's  Office.  Hunt's  Bank.  Manchester ,     22 

Bury.  Lanes— Workhouse  Hospital  Guardians Alfred  Hopkinson.  Architect.  15.  Agur-street.  Bury,  Lanes...  „     22 

Stonehaven— Additions  to  Town  Hall D.  and  J.  R.  M'Millan.  Architects.  211,  Unicn-street,  Aberdeen „     22 

Middlesborough-Enlargenient  of  Post  Office  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works The  Secretary.  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  Gate.  S.W „     23 

St.  Austell— Additions  to  Workhouse Guardians J.  Mutton,  Architect,  Charlestown,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall „     2} 

Lusk— Labourers'  Cottages Balrothery  R.D.C A.  Seott.  C.B.,  31,  Lower  SackviUe-street.  Dublin    ,     23 

Seascale- Villa F.  W.  Wrigley    J.  Wrigley  and  Sons,  Seascale,  Cumberland    „     23 

Brighton-New  Stand  on  Racecourse  Borough  Council    W.  C.  and  A.  S.  Manning.  Architects,  Newmarket  *     23 

Stanley— Twenty-four  Houses    Urban  District  Council    Wm.  Forster,  Architect,  Front-street.  Stanley,  Durham    ,i     23 

Kendal— St  Thomas's  Mission  Hall.  Sandes-ayenue J.  F.  Curwen,  F.R.I.B.A.,  26,  Highgate.  Kendal ,     23 

Rugeley.  Stjiffs-  Engine  Shed Urban  District  Council    W.  E.  Rogers,  Surveyor,  Anson-street.  Rugeley.  Scaffs ,,     24 

Marsh.  Hudderstield— House.  Luck-lane P.  Taylor  and  Co.,  Architects,  Central  Buildings,  Milnsbridge  „     21 

Inverailort- Cottage,  Dairy,  &c Mrs.  Head L.  and  J.  Falconer,  Architects,  Fort  William.  N.B ,,     25 

Falkirk— Erskine  U.F.  Church,  Hodge-street  Buildina  Committee A.  and  W.  Black.  Architects.  Falkirk,  Scotland    26 

Lochmaddy— Alterations  to  Public  School North  Uiss  School  Board... R.  F.  Matheson,  Claddach.  Kirkibost.  Lochmaddy  ,,     28 

New  Maiden— Cottage  Homes    Kingston  Union  Guardians    Wm.  H.  Hope.  Architect,  Seymour-road,  Hampton  Wick „     2S 

Bradford— Shop  and  Workrooms  C.  H.  Hargreaves,  Architect.  Exchange  Buildings,  Bradford  „     28 

Bradwell-on-Sea— Si.x  Workmen's  Cottages Maldon  Rural  District  Council H.  G.  Keywood,  Surveyor,  Maldon.  Essex ,     28 

Lancaster— Assembly  Hall  Society  of  Friends S.  E.  Barrow,  Architect.  Liverpool  Bank  Chambers,  Lancaster  ,,     28 

Cardifif- Superstructure  of  New  Government  Offices H.M.  Commissionei-s  of  Works The  Secretaiy,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate.  S.W 29 

Horsham— Stabling,  &c Urban  District  Council   S.  Mitchell.  14,  Market-square.  Horsham,  Sussex „     30 

Beaumaris— Warehouse  and  Offices  at  Pier  Board  of  Guarantors    W.  0.  Griffith,  Secretary,  1.  New-street.  Beaumaris    „      30 

Famham— Separation  Wards  at  Workhouse Guardians Friend  and  Llnyd,  Architects,  Grosvenor-road.  Aldershot ,.     30 

Hill.sborough— Two  Villas Henry  Hobart,  .\rchitect.  Dromore,  Co.  Down   ,*     31 

Ashburton— Additions  to  Lent  Hill Hon.  R.  Dawson F.  W.  Vanstone,  Architect,  Palace  Chambers,  Paignton ,     31 

Stafford— Nurses'  Home  at  Workhouse Guardians H.  T.  Sandy,  Architect.  Stallord ,,     31 

Devonport— Buildings  at  Gasworks  Gas  Committee  Sidney  E.  Stevenson.  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Devonport    ,.     31 

Heme  Bay— Coastguard  Station    Admiralty The  Director  of  Works  Dept.,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C.  ...  Jan.     1 

Castlebrook— Six  Houses F.  A.  Guy,  J.P J.  M.  Robinson,  Architect.  7,  East-wall,  Londonderry „       1 

Hounslow— Public  Library,  Treaty  House  Estate  Heston  and  Isleworth  U.D.C Nowell  Parr  and  A.  E.  Kates,  Archts,,  Brunswick  House,  Brentford    „       4 

Southampton — Portswood  Schools Education  Committee  The  Borough  Engineer,  123,  High-street,  Southampton „       * 

Tonypandy- Extension  of  Trinity  Hall  E.  S.  Griffiths.  Architect,  Excelsior  Buildings,  Tonypandy  ,,       * 

Hounslow-Public  Swimming  Baths,  Treaty  House  Estate  ....  Heston  and  Isleworth  U.D.C Nowell  P.irr  and  A.  E.  Kates.  Archts..  Brunswick  House,  Brentford    „       4 

Neath— New  Roofs  to  Market Corporation D.  Jl.  Jenkins.  .-i.M.E.C.E.,  Boro'  Engineer,  Gwyn  Hall,  Neath 4 

Lurgan— Free  Library  Urban  District  Council    H.  Hobart,  Architect.  Dromore.  Co.  Down ,.       4 

Hounslow -Public  Offices,  Treaty  House  Estate Heston  and  Isle.sworth  U.D.C Nowell  Parr  and  A.  B.  Kates.  Archts..  Brunswick  House,  Brentford    „       4 

St.  Austell— Goods  Shed  ..  Great  Western  Railway  Co G.  K.  Mills.  Secretary,  Paddington  Station.  W ,.       5 

Whitehaven-Rebuilding  Presbyterian  Church  and  Manse  J.  S.  Moll'at,  Architect.  5.3,  Church-street,  Whitehaven 5 

Oillingham— School  (900  places),  Napier-road  Education  Committee  J.  Hatchard  Smith.  F.R.I.B,.\.  41,  Morgate  Station  Buildings,  E,C.    „       5 

Leytonstone— Lunatic  Wards West  Ham  Union  Guardians F.  J.  Sturdy.  45,  Finsbury  Pavement,  EC i       » 

Manor  Park,  E,— Carnegie  Library.  Romford-road East  Ham  Urban  District  Council  ,..  Adam  Horsburgh  Campbell.  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  East  Ham.  E...    „      11 

Paddington,  W.— Extension  of  Harrow-road  Workhouse Guardians F.  J.  Siiiith.  F.K.I. B.A.,  Parliament  Mansions,  \ictona-st.,  S.W,..    ,.      vi 

Sunderland— Additions  to  Victoria  Hall    Corporation John  Eltringham,  Architect,  62.  John-street.  Sunderland Feb.     I 

Allington— Rebuilding  Old  Inn Gibbs,  Mew,  and  Co.,  Ltd John  Harding  and  Son,  Architects,  Salisbury — 

Whitchurch,  Shropshire— Alexandra  Temperance  Hotel Waller  Webb,  .irchitect,  Bargates,  Whitchurch — 

Ipswich— Additions  to  Nurses'  Wing  at  Hospital  Brown  and  Burgess.  Architects.  Princess-street  Chambers,  Ipswich.      — 

Castleford— Free  Library Committee    G.  H.  V.  Cale,  Architect,  Birmingham ,, — 

Pannal,  Yorks  -  Cottage,  South  End  Park H.  and  E.  Marten,  Architects.  Cheapside  Chambers,  Bradford    — 

Cardiff— Warehouses,  Collingdon-road    Grain  Co.,  Ltd H.  Budgen.  Architect,  95,  St.  Mary-street,  CirdilT  — 

Colchester— Electrical  Works.  Hythe  Causeway E.  R.  Beckwith.  Architect.  10,  Trinity-street,  Colchester  ,.. — 

New  Barnet -Seven  Houses,  Willenhall  Park  Estate The  London  Land  Co..  Ltd.,  9.  Great  Castle-st.,  Oxford  Circus,W,,.      — 

Canterbury— Blackman  Ward  and  Alterations  to  Hospital W.  J.  Jennings.  Architect,  4,  St,  Margaret's-street,  Canterbury — 

Midsonier  Norton- Additions  to  Town  Hall Urban  District  Council   Wm.  F.  Bird,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Midsomer  Norton  — 

Brampton— Co-operative  Stores T.  Taylor  Scott,  F.R.I.B.A.,  43,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle — 

ELECTRICAL    PLANT. 

Whitby— Installing  Electric  Light  at  Temperance  Hall A.  Palframan,  Leesholme,  Bagdale,  Whitby  Dec.  19 

London.  E,C.- Electric  Plant Ea,st  Indian  Railway  Co C.  W.  Young.  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  EC „     24 

Pontypridd -Free  Wiring Urban  District  Council    Reginald  P.  Wilson,  66.  Victoria-street,  Westminster „     24 

Gqvan— Electric  Capstan,  &c Corporation Theodore  C.  Parsons,  Boro' Elec,  Eug,,  Helen-street,  Qovan    „     28 

Sydney— Telegraph  Materials  .  The  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Sydney.  New  South  Wales  „     30 

Ix.ng  Eaton- E.xtension  Plant    '.'.   .      ..  Urban  District  Council    Frank  Worrall.  A.M.I, C.E,,  Electricity  Supply  Works,  Long  Eaton  Jan.    1 

Hackney.  X.E, -Mains        Borough  Council     Robert  Hammond.  .M,I,C.E.,  61.  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.    „       4 

iEgremont- Cables  i7,100  yards)    '..'.'....  Wallasey  Urban  District  Council J.  A.  Crowther,  Electric  Supply  Works.  Sea  View-road.  Liscard    .,,    „     lb 
Enniscorthy— Plant Lunatic  Asylum  Committee  H  T.  Harris.  Consulting  Engineer,  30,  Parliament-street,  Dublin  ...    „      20 
Canterbury-Wiring  Hospital  for  Electric  Lighting W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4.  St,  Margaret's-street,  Canterbury — 
Irvine— Electric  Installation    Corporation Jas.  Dickie,  Town  Clerk,  Irvine,  N.B — 


ENQINEERINa. 

B'amilton— Steel  Girder  Bridge  ...  County  Lanark  District  Committee,,,  W.  L.  Douglass,  C.E.,  District  Engineer,  District  Offices,  Hamilton  Dee.  21 

Swansea-Heating  Apparatus  at  St.  Helen's  Board  School School  Board  G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  A.R.I.B.A.,  '22,  Buckingham-street,  AV.C ,.  21 

Annan— Enlargement  of  (iuay   -Harbour  Trustees Murray  Little.  Clerk,  Annan m  21 

Halifax-Steel  Footbridge  over  Canal Improvement  Committee    Jas.  Lord,  C.E.,  Boro'  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Halifax 21 

Pontypridd— Two  Luteless  Purifiers Gas  Committee  J.  Colenso  Jones,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd    „  il 

Selby— Boring  (400ft.) Urban  District  Council Percy  Griffith,  M.I.C.E,,  54,  Parliament-street,  Westminster   „  21 

Northampton— Septic  Tank St.  Andrew's  Hospital  Committee  ...  Beeby  Thompson,  67.  Victoria-road,  Northampton  ., 21 

Burnley- Two  Sewage  Tanks Corporation G.  H.  Pickles,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Burnley    „  28 

Glasgow— etoam  Eoad-Eoller ^. Corporation Thomas  Nisbet,  Master  of  Works,  City  Chambers,  Glasgow „  23 
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ENGINEBBING— con/mued. 


Linton-Steel  Girder  Footbridge   « Rural  District  Council 

Swinton— T)eepenins  "Well  Urban  District  Council    

Birkenhead— Laundry  Machinery Corporation ,.. 

GraBffemouth-  Coal-HoistViaductB Caledonian  Railway  Co 

Manchester— Diverting  and  Culverting  Brook Paving  Committee 

Hunstanton— Boiler  at  Waterworks Urban  District  Council    

Beaumaris— Subway  at  Pier    Board  of  Guarantors 

Nenagh— Roadmaking  Machinery Tipperary  County  Council 

Palermo— Steam  Flour  Mill 

Had leigh— Borehole.  High-street  Urban  District  Council    

Epsom— Pumping  Plant    Urban  District  Council    

Rotherham— Bacteriological  Filters  at  Aldwarke    Sewerage  Works  Committee 

Cheshunt— Filtering  Tank,  &c Urban  District  Council    

Buntingford— Sinking  Well Rural  District  Council 

Dublin— Six  Steel  Bridges    Great  Nortihem  (Ireland)  Railway  Co. 

Newbum— Bridge  Widening  Urban  District  Council 

St.  Monans— Harbour  Works 

Aberdeen— Timber  Wharf   Harbour  Commissioners 

Rolberhithe,  S.E.— Repairing  Front  of  South  Wharf    Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    

London,  S.E.-  Tunnel  Between  Rotherhithe  and  Ratcliff    London  County  Council  

Greenwich,  S.E.— Six  Electrically  Driven  Boiler  Feed-Pumps...  London  County  Council  

Cairo— Three  Road  Bridges  over  the  Nile  Ministry  of  Public  Works  

I^ndon,  S.W.— Plant London  County  Council  


A.  M.  Cook,  Surveyor,  Linton.  Cambi  

Robert  Fowler.  C.E.,  Rwiolon,  near  Rotherbam    

Chas.  Brownridge.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Boro*  Eng.,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry.  K.C.B.,  21,  Delahay-street.  Westminster 

The  City  Barveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

J.  S.  B.  Glasier,  Clerk,  New  Hunstanton 

W.  O.  Griffith,  Secretary,  1,  New-street,  Beaumaris 

The  County  Surveyor.  Court  Hou'^e,  Nenagh  

The  Honourable  Senator  Tasca-Lanza  Sindic,  Palermo,  Sicily    

T.  F.  Corder,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Hadteigh.  Suffolk 

Edward  R.  Capon,  Surveyor.  Bromley  Hurst,  Chiirch-s'.reet.  Epsom 
R.  E.  W.  Berrrington,  M.I.C.E.,  Bank  Buildings,  Wolverhampton 

Pollard  and  Tingle.  31.  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster -. 

John  Chadwick,  Engineer,  Bletchley.  Bucks 

W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street,  Dublin 

Thos.  Gregory,  Surveyor,  Newburn,  Northumberland 

D.  and  C.  Stevenson,  C.E.'s,  84,  George-street,  Edinburgh  

R.  Gordon  Nicol.  Engineer.  Aberdeen 

W.  T.  Hatch.  M.I.C.E..  Embankment,  E.C 

The  Engineer's  Department.  County  Hall,  Spring  Gard-'ns,  S.W.  ... 

The  Clerk.  London  County  Council,  Spring  Gardens,  8.VV 

The  Com.  Intel.  Branch,  Board  of  Trade,  50,  Parlia  neut-street.S.W. 
The  Manager,  Works  Department,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.... 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb, 


2S  . 
2( 


29 
3) 
30 
.S> 
31 
31 
31 

1 

4 

4* 

4 

6 

6 
11 
19 
19 

1 


FENOINa    AND    WALLS. 

Edmonton,  N.— Railings  at  Brookfield  Estate  Urban  District  Council    G.  Eedes  Eachus,  M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Lower  Edmonton  Dec.  21 

Exmouth— Railings  and  Gates  at  Manor  Grounds  Urban  District  Council    H.  C.  Adams,  Clerk.  Public  Hall  Chambers.  Exmouth  „     28> 

Iiondon,  8.W.— Post  and  Rail  Fencing  (2  miles) London  County  Council  The  Works  Manager,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  8.E — 

FXTBNITUBB    AND    FITTINaS. 

Wicklewood— Forty  Iron  Bedsteads Forehoe  Union  Guardians Wm.  Partridge  Smith.  Clerk,  Union  Offices.  Vicar-st.,  WymondhamDec.  19 

Leeds— Wood  Benches,  &c Corporation The  City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  L^eds „  21 

Leeds— Gymnasium  Fittings  The  City  Enginner's  Office.  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds ,,  21 

Plymouth— Furnishing  Scattered  Homes  Guardians W.  Adams,  Clerk,  Plymouth    „  22 

Aberdeen— Furnishing  Kingseat  Asylum  C.  B.  Williams.  Clerk,  20,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeen „  22 

Winchester— School  Furniture    Education  Committee  D.  T.  Cowan,  The  Castle,  Winchester  „  23 

Felling— School  Furniture  at  Heworth  Junior  Schools Education  Committee  George  Bolam,  Clerk,  Council  Buildings,  Felling „  2& 

Greenwich,  S.E.— Windsor  (800)  and  Bentwood  (100)  Chairs  ...  Guardians 8.  Saw,  Clerk,  Board-Room,  Greenwich,  8.E ,',  30 

Greenwich,  8. E.— Board-Room  Furniture  (Oak) Guardians 8.  Saw,  Clerk,  Board-Boom,  Greenwich,  8.E „  3D 

PAINTING. 

Alnwick— Cycle  Works Motor  Oarage  Co W.  Robson  Hindmarsh,  Architect,  Alnwick   Dec.  19 


Pontlottyn— Railway  Inn T.  Roderick.  Architect.  Glebeland,  Merthyr 

Halifax- Villa,  Upper  Greenroyd  Estate A.  G.  Dalzell,  Architect,  15,  Commercial-street,  Halifax    

Alnwick— Villa W.  A.  Archbold W.  Robson  Hincmarsh,  Architect,  Alnwick  

Tred^ar— Red  Lion  Inn  T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Glebeland,  Merthyr   

Glasgow— Nurses'  Home  at  Gattlocb  Asyluin  District  Liuacy  Board The  Master  of  Works'  Office,  266,  George-street,  Glasgow 

Seascale- Villa F.  W.  Wrigley    J.  Wrigley  and  Sons.  Seascale,  Cumberland   

Kendal— St.  Thomas  Mission  Hall,  Sandes-avenue John  F.  Curwen,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  26,  Highgate,  Kendal    

In verailort- Dairy,  Cottage,  &zc Mrs.  Head    L.  and  J.  Falconer.  Architects,  Fort  William,  N.B 

Lochmaddy— Public  School North  Uiss  School  Board    R.  F.  Matheson,  Claddach,  Kirkibost, 'Lochmaddy  

FLTTMBING    AND    GLAZING. 

Tarves-Stwhle  and  Coachhouse Mrs.  Knell  James  Cobban,  Estate  Office,  Haddo  House,  N.B 

Glasgow— Nurses'  Home  at  Gartloch  Asylum  District  Lunacy  Board The  Master  of  Works'  Office,  266,  Georg**-street,  Gla-^gow 

Stonehaven  -  Town  Hall  Additions  D.  and  J.  R.  M'Millan,  Architects,  211,  Union-street.  Aberdeen  . 

Lancaster— Assembly  Hall  Society  of  Friends '. 8.  E.  Barrow,  Architect.  Liverpool  Bank  Chambers,  Lincaater  .. 

Bradford— Shop  and  Workrooms  C.  H.  Hargrcaves,  Architect,  Exchange  Buildings,  Bradford  ...  . 


1» 
19 
19 
19 
21 
23 
23 
25 
2H 


.  Dec. 


FIBE-BESISTINe  CONSTBOCTION 

NOTICE  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BOILDERS,  &  CONTRACTORS. 

Completely-equipped  Joinery  AVorks,  Fitted  with  the  latest  and  most-improved 
Woodworking  Machinery,  have  now  been  installed  in  connection  with  our  Plant  for 
Rendering  Wood  Fire-resisting,  and  we  are  prepared  to  contract  for  all  the  Woodwork 
(Carpentry  and  Joinery),  complete  and  fitted-up  if  required,  for  Buildings  where  protection 
from  fire  is  desired. 

The  cost  for  Doors,  Stairs,  AVindow  Sashes,  Mantels,  and  other  Joinery  made  of 
Fire-resisting  Wood  is  only  about  15  per  cent,  more  than  when  made  of  ordinary  wood. 

We  are  authorised  to  announce  that  the  Fine  Art  and  General  Insurance  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  90,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G.,  will  allow,  subject  to  survey,  a  rebate  of  from 
10  to  30  per  cent,  off  the  current  rates  for  risks  in  which  our  Fire-resisting  AVood  is  used. 

Fire-resisting  Wood  Joinery  is  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
wood,  and  when  finished  by  us  does  not  difter  in  any  respect  from  ordinary  wood, 
except  in  the  one  feature  that  it  will  by  itself  neither  sustain  nor  spread  flames. 

ESTIMATES    AUD    SAMPLES    FURNISHED    FREE    ON    RECEIPT    OF    SPECIFICATIONS. 


ADDRESS- 


The  Non-Flammable  Wood  and  Fabrics  Go. 

LTD 

TOWNMEAD    ROAD,   PULHAM,   S.W. 


Telegrams;  "ANTIPYRINE,  LONDON.' 


Telephone,  988   KENSINGTON. 


I 
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ART  AND    INDUSTRY. 

IF  Mr  William  Morris  had  published  his 
essays  on  the  .\rts  and  Crafts  in  dialogue 
form,  the  profession  and  the  public  would 
have  more  readily  apprehended  the  force  of 
the  doctrines  he  so  fervently  advocated.  He 
protested  strongly  against  the  influence  of 
commerce  upon  art ;  he  showed  that  tradi- 
tion has  transferred  itself  from  art  to  com- 
merce ;  that  "  the  end  proposed  by  commerce 
is  the  creation  of  a  market  demand,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  it  when  created  for  the  sake  of 
the  production  of  individual  profits."  He 
convinced  all  thinking  men  that  to  the 
commercial  producer  the  actual  wares  are 
nothing  ;  — their  adventures  on  the  market 
everything.  To  the  artist  the  wares  are 
eveiything ;  his  market  he  does  not  trouble 
about.  Morris  was  always  advocating  the 
necessity  for  artists  to  become  as  good 
craftsmen  as  possible  ;  if  we  cannot  be 
good  craftsmen  in  one  line,  to  go  down  to 
the  next,  find  our  level  in  the  arts,  and  be 
good  in  that ;  for,  if  we  are  artists  at  all,  we 
shall  be  sure  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  well, 
even  if  we  cannot  do  it  easily.  The  aim  of 
this  gi'eat  art  reformer  was  to  make  art  again 
the  heritage  of  the  people,  to  bring  the 
craftsman  and  the  artist  together,  aud  to 
make  man's  work  no  longer  a  toil  for  him. 
These  are  points  upon  which  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  and  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  have  been 
discussing  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "  Moot 
Points :  Friendly  Disputes  upon  Art  and 
Industry,"  which  deserve  the  perusal  of  all 
who  have  the  interest  of  those  pursuits  at 
heart,  published  by  Mr.  T.  Batsford. 

"The  Ideal  Artist"  is  the  title  of  the 
preliminary  discussion,  or  dialogue.  The  first 
question  turns  on  the  vulgar  and  commercial 
in  art,  and  it  is  to  the  meaning  of  these  terms 
the  disputants  direct  their  attention.  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  affirms  that  these  characteristics 
are  "  quite  antithetical  to  the  artistic  spirit.' 
Of  the  meaning  ordinarily  attached  to  these 
terms  there  can  be  Kttle  doubt,  though  the 
disputants  bring  in  side  issues,  which 
obscure  the  real  question.  We  are  not  always 
sure  that  the  terms  are  used  exactly 
in  the  same  sense.  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  ad- 
mits that  vulgarity  vitiates  art ;  but  doubts 
how  we  can  "  fairly  deny  the  title  of  art  to 
a  good  deal  which  is  certainly  vulgar,"  and 
he  instances  a  comic  artist,  well  known,  who, 
though  vulgar  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  was, 
nevertheless,  an  artist.  Mr.  AValter  Crane 
rejoins  by  distinguishing  between  "vulgarity 
of  treatment  and  vulgarity  of  subject."  He 
ti-uly  says,  "An  artist  in  characterisation  may 
make  refined  studies  of  common  objects."  The 
objects  may  be  vulgar,  but  his  characterisation 
of  them  is  not  so  necessarily,  and  he  instances 
Charles  Keene,  who  drew  vulgar  types  with 
astonishing  artistic  precision.  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  dis- 
tinction between  treatment  and  subject.  One 
nian  may  idealise  a  common  or  vulgar  object, 
and  by  so  doing  he  lifts  it  to  a  higher  plane, 
and  may  make  it  artistic.  Even  a  waU  paper 
can  be  made  vulgar  by  representing  human 
figures  and  animals,  or  other  common  objects, 
or  a  very  naturalesque  treatment  of  flowers 
or  fruit,  a  common  or  vulgar  type.  Vulgarity 
and  commercialism  are  to  some  extent  in  art 
at  least  synonymous.  We  all  know  that 
popular  representations  are  generally  imita- 
tional  or  natural.  The  average  man  and 
woman  like  their  vases  and  objects  of  use 
covered  by  animal  Or  floral  devices  or  made  to 
imitate  some  grotesque  creature.      These  are 


more    popular    with    the     lower    orders    of 
culture.        Spencer    has     said     truly     that 
primitive    man      delights     in    objects    that 
copy     animals     or     nattual     forms.       And 
something    depends     on    the    personality  or 
mind  of  the  artist.    He  maj'  give  a  character 
to  his  object  even  if  common,  which  removes 
it     from     the     reproach    of     being    vulgar. 
"  L.    F.   D."   thinks   Versailles   vulgar  "in 
all  its  gilded  glory,"  though   Le  Brun  and 
his  compeers  were  artists.     We  cannot  admit 
the  charge  of  vulgarity  against  the  style  of 
Louis  XtV.  at  that  palace ;  it  is  gorgeous 
and  luxurious  if  we  will,  but  hardly  vulgar, 
and  as  Mr.  Crane  says,  "style  may  redeem 
even  pomposity  and  display ''  by  raising  it 
above  the  popular  and  catchpenny  motive. 
The    same    writer   says    "  the   vulgarity  of 
Louis  XIV.  decoration — if  it  is  vulgarity — 
is   almost   refinement   compared  with   some 
modem  excesses."     From  the  discussion  on 
this  question,  there  are  evidently  two  con- 
ceptions of  vulgarity,  though  both  appear  to 
admit    there    is    some    quality  of    mind   or 
treatment  which  raises  even  a  vulgar  type 
to  a  higher  level   than  it  would  otherwise 
have.     Both  of  the  combatants   admit    that 
style  may  redeem  a  vulgar    style    in  such 
a    manner    that    it    may    be     called    art; 
but  they  are  not   agreed    as   to  the   exact 
meaning    to    be    attached    to    the    word. 
The  nearest   approach    to   the  definition  is 
that  vulgarity  is  a  fonn  of  "  modern  com- 
mercial pictorial   art,  which   is  consciously 
catchpenny."     The  argument  then  turns  to 
another  issue — the  motive  of  the  artist.     One 
of  the  disputants,  Mr.  Day,  says :  ' '  An  artist 
works  to  Uve  ";  the  other,  Mr.  Crane,  says: 
"No;    an  arti.st   lives  to  work."     Here  the 
question  of  "commercialism  "  comes  in.  One 
argues  that  it  is  only  when  the  artist  thinks 
too  much  of  money  that  it  soils  his  artistic 
soul ;  the  other  thinks  the  money  question 
has  nothing  to  do  with  art.     It  is  a  nice  point, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  vulgarity  as  a  positive  quality  in  art. 
The  disputants,  indeed,  appear  to  be  arguing 
in    a    viciou-^     circle     when     one   interprets 
"  vulgarity  in  art  as  the  lack  of  that  natural 
refinement  or  acquired  cultui-e  which  lifts  it 
above  the  common,"  and  the  other  that  "  what 
is   common  is  not  necessarily  vulgar."     A 
concrete  case  is  presented  by  "  L.  F.  D."  He 
supposes  a  design  for  a  carpet,  in  which  cast 
shadows  throw  the  ornament  into  strong  relief, 
and  he  calls  this  vulgar.  But  if  the  composition 
were  perfect,  the  drawing  masterly,  and  the 
colour  harmonious,  he  would  not  deny  that 
the  design  was  an  artist's.  "  W.  C,"  in  reply, 
says  if  such  a  combination  of  good  and  bad 
qualities  occurred  in  a  design,  he  would  say 
parts  of  it  were  excellent :  the  part  that  would 
make  it  "  vulgar  for  you  would  make  it  in- 
artistic for  me."     Both  these  artists  admit 
that  taste  is  inseparable  from  art — art  without 
taste  becomes  craft,   taste  is  the  essence  of 
art.      Commercialism      is      another     point. 
"  W.  C."  says  "  I  mean  by  it  simply  that  a 
man   in  his   work    thinks   solely   of  profit- 
making,  but  "  L.  F.  D."  replies,  "  No  artist 
thinks   solely  of  profit-making."     We  may 
here  quote.     "  W.  C."  says  :  "  I  do  not  think 
(commerce  and  commercialism)  has  any  real 
connection   with  art.     An  artist,  of  course, 
may  be,  and  indeed  must  be  '  commercially 
competent '   in   the  sense   of  being  able  to 
meet  industrial  conditions  in  designing  to  fix 
a  value  on  his  work;  but  profit-ma£ng   is 
a  separate  business."     "  L.  F.  D."  :  "  I  don't 
see  that.     What  is  the  difference  between  the 
profit  an  artist  makes  out  of   his  invention, 
and  that  which  a  manufacturer  makes  out  of 
his  foresight,    knowledge,  and   initiative?" 
"W.C."  responds:  "  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  profit  of  a  manu- 
facturer and  the  fee  of  an  artist.    The  former 
runs  a  business  with  the  object  of  making  a 
profit.     The  Latter  is  content  to  get  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  his  handiwork."     The  typical 
modern  manufacturer  only  cares  to  produce 
what  the  public  will  buy ;  he  only  cares  to 


produce  for  profit  and  to  sell.     The  artist  is 
m  a  different  position  :  he  does  not  produce 
for  profit ;  he  only  asks  for  a  remuneration 
to  live  his  life.     The  result  of  the  discussion 
on  this  point  does  not  lead  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion if  it  clears  the  air.     One  view  is  that 
artists  do  not  work  for  love  of  art  practically, 
if  they  do  so  theoretioallj- — money  or  profit  is 
the  chief  object;   while    the    other  stoutly 
denies    this    assumption,    but    admits    that 
artists  "  are   all   tied  to  the  triumph  car  of 
commerce,  and  are  more  or  less  slaves  of  the 
financier  and   capitalist," — an    idea   that   is 
cleverly  caricatured  in  a  pen  and  ink  sketch 
as  a  vignette  at  the  conclusion  of  this  dis- 
cussion.     Of    course  both   disputants  allow 
that  the  commercial  may  become   extreme 
and  fatal  to  the  artistic,   one  compares  the 
alliance      to      a      rnariaf/e     de      conveiiance 
"  When    commercialism    peeps    in    at  the 
door,  art  is  apt  to  fly   out  of  the  window." 
A  perhaps  more  important  discussion  for  all 
interested  in  architecture  and  the  .\rt8  and 
Crafts  is  that  under  the  title  of  "  Designer  and 
Executant."    We  have  so  often  taken  up  this 
question  that    we    may  be  excused   if   we 
summarise  only  the  various  positions  taken 
up  by  the  disputants.     One  of  them  protests 
against  the  theory  that  every  artist  should 
carry  out  what  he  designs,  and  every  work- 
man   design    what    he    executes,    while  he 
admits  that  design  should  be  adapted  to  its 
material,   and    executed   with   feeling.     He 
does  not  see,  however,  that  either  of  these 
depends  upon  the  designer  and   executant 
being  one.     The  designer  can  gain  a  good 
deal  by  seeing  the  work  done  in  the  work- 
shop.    The  advocate  of  the  union  of  designer 
and  craftsman  (Mr.  Walter  Crane)  asserts,  on 
the  other  side,  that  a  designer  is  all  the  better  for 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
and  limitations  of  the  work  he  is  designing, 
and  for  this  purjjose  he  must  actually  work 
out  his  own  design ;  but  he  is  careful  to  say 
that  the  artist  who  executed  his  own  designs 
under  present  conditions  could  not  pay  his 
rent  and  taxes.  Economics  come  in  again  here. 
While  one  view  is  that  the  designer  is  better 
for  carrying  out  his  own    work,   the  other 
view  is  that  it  is  undesirable  in  many  cases 
that  one  man  should  do  both,  for  imagina- 
tive artists  are  not  all  good  workers,  and  able 
workmen  not  all  gifted  with  invention.  (_'om- 
mercialism  also  has  something  to  do  with  the 
present  separation  of  designer  and  craftsman. 
The  latter  argument  is,  of    course,  a  good 
one,  and  both  Mi".  Lewis  F.  Day  and  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  concede  this  fact.     The  former 
says  he  is  not  attacking  the  Arts  and  Crafts, 
whose    aim    is  to    bring    together  art  and 
craftsmanship,  "  but  only  the  poUoy  of  those 
who  go  beyond  that,  and  argue  from  the  un- 
due subdivisions  of  labour  that  there  should 
be  no  division  of  work  according  to  capacity.'' 
It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  com- 
bination of  design  and  handicraft  has  infused 
new  life  into  commercial  crafts  that  had  got 
deep  into  "  trade  ruts.''     Painting,  of  course, 
stands  by   itself :   the  work  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  other  hands,  but  with  a  decorator 
or    designer    it     is    not    the    same.     Mr. 
Crane's  view  of  the  ideal  way  of  working  in 
the  crafts  is  the  right  one — viz.,  that  of  the 
workshop    system  —  "a    designer    working 
with  assistants  whom  he  trains  and  inspires, 
and  from  whom  are  developed  fresh  designers 
from  time  to  time  who  learn  every  detail  of 
the  craft.     Some  crafts   depend   more  upon 
individual  expression    than    others.     Every 
designer  should  be  able  to  discover  the  craft 
in  which  he  can  find  himself  the  most."     Of 
course,  the  argument  used  by  the  advocates 
of  ordinary  commercial  art  is  that  it  is  waste 
of  time  and  energy  for  a  man  of  invention 
and  design  to  do  the  common  manual  labour 
which  others    can  do  better ;  but  it  is  con- 
tended by  the  artist  -  craftsman  that  brains 
and  hands  cannot  be  separated :  "  one's  brains 
should  be  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  "  as  well 
as  in  the  head.     The  discussion  at  this  point 
turns  on  the  question  of  the   separation  of 
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brains  and  hands  ;  one  arguing  that  it  is  nut 
a  device  of  industrialism,  but  a  work  of 
nature,  and  the  other  maintaining  that  the 
actual  separation  of  brains  and  hands  in 
modern  manufacture,  accompanied  with  me- 
chanical and  trade  finish,  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  decline  of  art  in  industry.  Designers 
have  not  always  or  often  an  executive  faculty, 
but  they  ought  to  have  such  a  practical 
grasp  of  the  design  as  to  know  how  it  should 
be  carried  out,  and  the  l)est  artists  have  this 
dual  faculty  by  being  able  to  realise  in  con- 
crete form  their  idea.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  "trade  finish"  of  the  manufacturer  is 
made  too  much  an  end  by  itself,  one  of  the 
charges  the  late  Mr.  ilorris  brought  against 
art  of  this  sort :  highly  polished  surfaces  of 
metal  and  glass,  smoothness  and  evenness  in 
brickwork,  mechanical  division,  as  in  jointing 
and  ornament,  are  examples  of  what  we  mean. 
The  real  artist  would  not  care  to  finish  every 
part  of  his  work  to  the  s,ame  degree  of  excel- 
lence ;  he  would  make  allowance  for  ma- 
terial, position  of  the  eye,  texture,  and  other 
points.  The  question  of  subdivision  of 
labour  has  a  relation  to  this  subject.  The 
industrial  artist  must  to  a  large  extent  depend 
on  subdivision  of  labour  in  the  pi-oduction  of 
his  design;  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist- 
craftsman  does  not  say  there  should  be  no 
subdivision  of  labour,  but  thinks  it  should 
be  limited  to  certain  classes  of  work,  or  where 
there  is  different  kinds  of  mechanical  labour. 
In  the  workshop  system  of  training  the  art- 
craftsman  there  is  room  for  co-operation,  and 
the  designers  and  craftsmen  can  differentiate 
their  talents ;  in  fact,  there  is  an  opportunity 
given  to  each  to  co-oper.ite  in  the  produc- 
tion. In  some  crafts,  architectural  design  is 
one  of  them,  involving  repetition  and  heavy 
labour,  subdivision  is  necessary ;  in  others — ' .  '■. , 
piinting,  modelling,  metal  work,  colouring, 
iV:c.,  the  designer  and  craftsman  .are  better 
united.  The  conclusion  of  this  discussion  is 
that  the  question  "depends  on  the  sort  of 
design,  how  far  it  is  essential  that  design  and 
execution  should  be  in  the  same  hands." 
Both  the  disputants  to  this  question  appear 
to  agree  that  in  some  crafts,  like  painting, 
modelling,  metalwork,  carving,  and  many 
more,  the  designer  should,  if  possible,  be  his 
own  executant.  That  he  ought  to  be  in  all 
cases  may  be  a  sound  theoretical  view  :  but 
economic  conditions  render  it  impossible. 
If  we  take  only  modelling,  the  two  functions 
design  and  execution  are  indissolubly  one. 
The  artist  who  csnnot  express  his  idea  in 
modelling,  in  giving  form  and  solidity  to  his 
thoughts,  can  have  very  inadequately 
mastered  his  theme.  He  cannot,  for  instance, 
realise  the  lightand. shade — one  of  the  elements 
of  a  group  of  sculpture  or  a  modelled  design, 
or  the  effect  of  perspective.  Nor  in  a  design 
for  metalwork  can  he  fairly  do  justice  to  the 
design  and  detail  unless  he  can  give  the 
effect  of  hammering  and  texture  to  the  metal . 
In  such  a  manner  did  Yischer  and  his 
colleagues  in  German  metalwork  attain  their 
pre-eminence  as  craftsmen  in  bronze,  copper, 
and  iron  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  clover 
caricature,  intended  to  symbolise  the  attempt 
to  unite  art  and  industry,  called  "  A  Day-sy 
*-'hain,"  embellishes  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
••  The  Artist  and  His  Livelihood"  forms  the 
subject  of  another  colloquy;  but  pressure 
of  space  will  only  permit  us  here  to  give 
briefly  the  main  points  of  the  controversy. 

The  question  is  a  lai-ge  one,  with  many 
issues.  It  concerns  the  present  commercial 
system,  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
troversy. On  one  side  it  is  alleged  against  it 
that  it  is  responsible  for  our  overcrowded 
market,  competition  among  producers  which 
encourages  "  insincere  and  catchpenny  pro- 
ductions in  art,"  to  use  Mr.  Walter  i'raue's 
phrase  ;  also  a  narrow  kind  of  specialism  into 
which  capable  artists  are  forced  in  order  to 
H  ve.  On  the  other  side  these  charges  are  more 
f'V  less  disputed.  Both  sides  agree  that  com- 
petition and  overcrowded  markets  are  evils  ; 
but  it  is  alleged  by  the  commercial  artist 


that  it  is  no  misfortune  to  the  artist  that  he 
has  to  earn  his  living.  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
puts  his  objection  in  the  right  form — that  it 
is  the  effort  to  sell  that  is  objectionable,  and 
has  no  relation  to  art.  "  It  is  rarely  that  which 
sells  which  is  nearest  to  the  artist's  heart,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  be  at  once  commercial 
and  sincere  in  art."  The  artist  produces 
for  the  joy  of  producing  and  giving  pleasure, 
not  for  profit.  On  the  other  side,  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  L.  F.  Day  is  that  the  artist 
thus  sets  up  a  standard  of  life  and  shuns 
his  duty  as  a  citizen.  He  does  not  think  art 
gains  by  repudiating  the  commercial.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  on  this  side  of  the 
case ;  but  every  man  has  a  right  in  the  com- 
munity to  do  the  work  he  is  fit  for  and  can 
do  best,  not  to  allow  his  time  and  energy  to 
be  divided  by  a  desire  to  get  a  living.  The 
man  who  has  to  study  and  cater  for  the 
market  of  public  taste,  or  for  what  pays  best, 
must  sacrifice  his  art.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  artist  who  is  a  specialist,  strictly  with  a 
view  to  commercial  success,  loses  in  time  his 
power  of  doing  the  one  thing  for  which  he 
has  equipped  himself  well.  Often  a  man 
goes  in  for  a  work  that  pays  him  best,  though 
his  real  power  is  in  another  direction.  Thus, 
a  man  who  designs  wallpapers  might  do 
better  work  in  mural  painting  or  stained 
glass.  As  "  W.  C."  says,  "It  is  an 
age  of  round  men  in  square  holes,"  but  the 
holes  are  waiting  to  be  filled,  and  artists 
are  in  readiness  to  rush  in.  There  is  little 
choice — their  work  is  cut  out  for  them  as  a 
rule.  Sujiply  creates  demand,  and  an  artist 
has  to  make  his  living,  and  he  has  to  design 
to  suit  the  market.  But  ' '  the  industrial 
artist "  says,  opposition  to  degrading  con- 
ditions braces  the  artist  ;  that  what  is 
forced  upon  the  unwilling  artist  under 
present  conditions  to  make  a  living  improves 
the  artist.  We  caimot  expect  ideal  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  our  efforts  to  do  the 
best  is  good  for  both  ;  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing a  living  is  said  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
artist.  So  this  long  discussion  proceeds. 
One  of  the  combatants  argues  we  are  living 
in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  our  conditions  are 
not  favourable  to  art,  and  the  true  artist,  if 
he  is  honest  to  himself,  must  fail  to  earn  a 
decent  living.  On  the  one  side  the  commercial 
advocate  says  the  necessity  of  doing  work 
not  in  itself  attractive  makes  for  character. 
He  denies  that  a  designer  must  degi-ade 
his  art  or  starve; — he  can  "meet  the 
demands  of  trade  in  a  way  that  is  not 
degrading  —  which  makes  a  better  man 
of  him  and  no  worse  artist."  The  disputants 
"  beat  about  the  bush"  a  great  deal;  they 
seem  to  be  discussing  the  subject  from 
opposite  points  of  view.  What  are  the  strict 
conditions  of  the  artist  and  commerce  ;•-  To 
one  they  appear  degrading  to  the  artist  to 
have  to  submit  to  them  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  marketable  article ;  to  the  other,  they  are 
regarded  as  meeting  wants.  Both  are  agreed 
that  the  artist  must  meet  conditions.  Then 
the  terms  "  degrading  "  and  "  .artists  "  appear 
to  be  viewed  differently.  To  the  industrial 
advocate  degradation  means  working  on  a 
lower  plane,  to  the  ideal  artist  doing  some- 
thing to  please  a  vulgar  taste  or  market.  The 
word '"  artist "  is  taken  to  mean  the  actual 
artist  "  as  he  is"  in  one  sense;  the  other  as 
the  "  worker"  in  art.  The  conclusion  of  the 
discussion  appears  to  be  summed  up  in 
"  W.  (!'.'s"  last  reply.  It  ii  better  for  all  to 
earn  their  living,  for  each  to  serve  the  com- 
munity according  to  his  capacity.  "  He  who 
lives  to  please  must  please  to  live,  and  here 
the  unfortunate  part  of  it  comes  in  under 
present  economic  conditions  as  regards  the 
artist :  hence  insincerity,  banality,  and  pot 
boilers." 

The  next  colloquy  is  on  Art  and  Industry, 
and  turns  on  the  question  of  the  division  of 
labour.  The  advocate  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  asserts  that  it  is  one 
which  actually  unites  the  two,  that  it  is  an 
attack    upon    a   commercial    or    capitalistic 


organisation  of  industry.  The  other  side  dis- 
putes this  statement,  and  "  L.  F.  D."  says, 
"  industry  may  have  gone  astray,  but  yours' 
is  not  the  way  to  bring  it  back  to  the  path 
of  art."  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into 
the  questions  raised,  though  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  ad,vocates  of  the  indus- 
trial order  of  things  have  little  faith  in  "  a 
handful  of  independent  workers  "  setting  up 
a  new  system.  On  the  other  side  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  no  sudden  change  of  the  factory 
system  and  machine  production  for  profit  into 
artistic  production  for  use  is  at  all  likely, 
nevertheless,  the  artist-craftsmen's  ideas  are 
influencing  industry.  "  W.  C."  very  truly 
observes,  that  to  obtain  a  really  artistic 
thing,  however  simple,  it  is  necessary 
to  return  to  handwork.  The  discussion 
turns  largely  on  the  use  of  machinery, 
and  how  it  has  benefited  trade  at  the  expense 
of  art.  While  the  advocate  of  industrialism, 
as  it  is,  regards  profit  as  the  main  motive  of 
production,  the  Art  Craftsman  makes  u^r  as 
the  chief  incentive  ;  but  we  cannot  follow  the 
subject  fiu'ther  now.  The  other  discussions, 
also  of  much  interest  deal  with  ' '  Work  and 
Pleasure,''  "  The  Profession  of  Art,"  and 
"  Poetic  Ornament."  We  may  return  to  them 
on  another  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
may  congratulate  the  authors  of  ' '  Moot 
Points  "  upon  their  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive contribution  to  the  cause  of  art,  and  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  the  discussions  have 
been  conducted.  This  work  places  the 
general  art  reader  in  a  position  to  judge 
for  himself  the  merits  of  the  two  schools 
which  just  now  divide  the  artistic  world 
upon  the  great  questions  of  Commercialism 
and  Craftsmanship. 


ON    THE    PLANNING    OF    SMALL 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

By  A   Public   Librari.4.x. 

D LURING  the  months  August  to  November 
there  have  been  recorded  (excluding 
amounts  over  £10,000  .and  under  £1,500) 
gifts  from  Mr.  Carnegie  to  one  hundred 
localities  for  the  erection  of  public  libraries 
amounting  in  all  to  £380,000,  or  an  average 
of  £3,800  each.  It  is  well  known  that  every 
large  town  has  now  its  public  library,  and, 
excepting  additions  to  existing  buildings, 
the  provision  of  branches,  and,  in  a  very  few 
cases,  the  erection  of  a  new  central  library, 
the  designing  of  public  hbrary  buildings  has 
of  late  been — and  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future 
— confined  to  those  of  small  towns,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  from  £1.500  to  £7,000. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  architect's 
work  is  governed  more  or  less  by  local  con- 
ditions of  site,  peculiar  requirements,  _&c., 
not  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  constitutional 
prejudice  of  Councillor  Sloman,  of  Muddleton 
Magna,  rules  out  anything  that  has  not  been 
tried  at  Puddleton  "Parva,  his  native  place, 
and  in  whose  library  he  first  acquired  a  love 
of  reading. 

It  is  impossible  to  dogmatise  on  the  plan- 
ning of  a  public  library  ;  in  fact,  this  paper 
would  be  unnecessary  if  the  architect  had 
the  benefit  of  an  hour's  discussion  with  a 
trained  librarian  who  was  alive  to  the  special 
local  needs  and  modern  developments  of 
library  practice  ;  but  in  the  prelimin.ary 
arrangements  the  schedule  of  accommodation 
is  too  often  drafted  by  the  members  of  the 
council,  with,  perhaps,"  the  assistance  of  the 
borough  surveyor,  after  paying  a  visit  to 
two  or  three  libraries  in  their  vicinity. 

Before  an  architect  can  successfully  plan  a 
public  library  he  must  know  something  of 
its  economy,  and  this  knowledge  can  only 
be  obtained  of  a  librarian.  One  of  the  most 
important  considerations  is,  strange  to  say, 
invariably  lost  sight  of  by  architects.  Designs 
for  a  public  library  to  cost,  say,  £(5,000  are 
invited.  The  architect  finds  on  inquiry  that 
the  population  of  the  town  is,  say,  40,0()(t, 
and  that  there  are  5,000  volumes  in  the  exist- 
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ing  building,  the  annual  issue  of  books  being 
about  dOjOOO.  Thinking  the  arrangements 
of  libraries  four  times  the  size  will  be  of 
little  or  no'  help  to  him,  he  selects  three 
towns  with  about  the  same  population,  so 
that  he  may  see  the  actual  working  of  such 
a  library  as  is  likely  to  bo  required.  The 
library  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  in  those  towns  he 
selects  may  produce,  say,  (A)  £400 ;  (B) 
£S'r.l ;  (r)  £1,200;  owing  to  differences  in 
the  local  rateable  values.  This  question  of 
income  is  of  very  great  importance,  as  it 
generally  makes  a  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  library  staff. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration  three  places 
about  to  erect  a  public  library.  If  some 
seemingly  superfluous  matters  are  dealt 
with,  our  excuse  is  that  recent  experience 
in  assessing  public  library  designs  has  shown 
us  that  architects  have  given  very  little 
attention  to  library  management.  This  is 
seen  not  so  much  in  their  designs  as  in  their 
inquiries.  It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  we  do  not  draw  any  hard  and  fast 
lines  in  what  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  like  to  show 
approximately  the  probable  inccme  and  work 
of  the  libraries  about  to  be  built.  The 
following  comparative  table  is  based  on  an 
•examination  of  the  small  libraries  now 
established. 


Fig.  I 


Library  to  cost  in  buiMioK !£2,000, £1,000 

Population  .S.OOO  20.000 

Annu  il  innome  £140     £400 

Volumes  in  library  at  openins 800    2,00 

intimate     maximum     number     of  ' 

volumes  in  lending  library :  4,000  |  8,000 

1-  Itimate     maximum     number     of  ' 

volumes  in  reference  library 2-0'      300 

Daily  issue  of  books 50  r      120 


£6,000 


40,000 
£550 
5,000 

12,000 

1,000 
200 


It  is  difficult  to  say  how  {d)  would  be 
staffed,  as  so  much  depends  on  local  con- 
ditions ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  {'■)  and 
if)    would    require     the    same    number  of 


attendents,  therefore  if  {e)  pays  say  £200  in 
salaries  and  wages  out  of  a  total  income  of 
£400,  there  is  considerably  more  money  at 
(/'.s)  disposal  for  books,  newspapers,  and 
reviews.  This  att'ects  the  accommodation 
required.  These  are  points  to  be  considered 
at  the  present  time,  as  the  prospect  of 
localities  taxing  themselves  to  maintain 
libraries  adequately  is  still  very  remote. 

The  nature  of  the  site  must,  of  course, 
largely  affect  the  design  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  libraries  now  under  consideration,  the 
site  seldom  causes  any  difhcultj',  as  open 
spaces  need  not  be  so  jealously  guarded  as  in 
the  larger  towns. 

Fig.  1  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  finished 
plan,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  accommoda- 
tion required  in  a  library  costing  £6,000. 

The  lending  library  is  arranged  on  the 
ordinary  method  of  seiwice  with  an  "in- 
dicator" on  the  counter,  but  should  it  be 
decided  to  adopt  the  "  open  access ''  system, 
a  system  more  likely  to  be  generally  adopted 
as  its  advantages  become  more  known,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  utilise  the  space 
now  given  to  the  public,  and  to  place  three 
book  stacks  where  there  are  now  four,  the 
three  displaced  coming  forward.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  all  shelves  should  bo 
of  the  same  length,  so  that  they  may  be  inter- 
changeable throughout.  The  shelves  should, 
of  course,  be  adjustable,  either  by  means  of 
the  well-known  Tonks  fittings,  or  some  other 
mechanical  contrivance.  In  estimating  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  library,  allow  eight 
shelves  to  each  standard  stack  "ft.  (iin.  high 
(never  higher),  and  ten  volumes  per  lineal 
foot.  This  is  a  very  slight  over-estimate, 
but  it  is  practical  and  near  enough,  unless 
the  library  has  already  a  largo  collection  of 
old  quartos  and  folios. 

Many  libraries  now  organise  courses  of 
lectures,  and  this  tendency  to  link  the  public 
library  to  such  movements  as  I'niversity 
Extension,  National  Home  Heading  Uaion, 
&c.,  is  growing ;  and  as   it  would  be  very 


wasteful  to  build  a  .special  lecture-hall,  it  is 
advisable  to  provide  roller  shutters  to  cut  off 
the  magazine  and  reference  room  from  the  rest 
of  the  library  when  these  rooms  have  been 
temporarily  converted  into  a  lecture-room  or 
classroom.  The  news-room  is  large  enough 
to  take  the  displaced  furniture  during  the 
lecture.  The  staff  workroom  is  a  great  con- 
venience for  repairing  books,  filing  papers, 
unpacking  cases,  itc.  The  floors  of  all  public 
rooms  should  be  laid  with  hard-wood  blocks 


Fic  II 


and  the  hall  with  mosaic.  Tiles  are  too 
noisy  for  a  library.  Glass  screens  should 
be  used  to  separate  rooms,  so  as  to  facilitate 
oversight.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  electricity  for  lighting,  this  method 
of  lighting  must  be  adopted,  as  it  is  the 
only  satisfactory  one.  Gas  ruins  the  bind- 
ings of  the  books,  and  vitiates  the  air.  The 
extra  cost  of  electricity  is  balanced  by  the 
saving  in  cleaning  and  rebinding. 

A'entUation  still  seems  to  baffle  all  archi- 
tects, as  a  visit  to  any  public  news-room  on 
a  damp  muggy  day  will  prove.  The  fresh  air 
inlets  should  be  arranged  near  radiators,  and 
wherever  possible  (particularly  in  the  poorer 
districts)  an  electric  fan  should  be  placed  in 
the  roof  of  the  news-room. 

Newspapers  are  better  on  wall  slopes  than 
on  detached  reading  desks,  as  they  distribute 
the  readers  and  admit  of  easier  supervision. 
Another  small  matter,  but  one  that  largely 
affects  the  work  of  the  staff,  is  the  provision 
of  back  or  side  doors  to  allow  the  carrying 
of  books  to  the  open  for  dusting.  This  neces- 
sary work  goes  on  throughout  the  year,  and 
is  often  hampered  for  want  of  convenient 
side  doors. 

The  designing  of  branch  libraries  need  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  any  small  town 
library,  save  in  respect  to  the  storage  of 
books.  No  branch  need  house  more  than 
10,000  volumes;  in  fact,  5,000  should  be 
nearer  the  number  stored,  as  books  not  fre- 
quently called  for  should  be  either  discarded 
or  transferred  to  the  central  library.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  neither  special  room  for  ladies 
has  been  provided,  nor  public  lavatory.  The 
latter  is  really  unnecessary,  and  where  it  has 
been  provided  has  proved  an  abomination. 
As  to  the  former,  it  seems  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  the  thought  of  providing  such  a 
room  should  ever  be  entertained.  The  sexes 
mix  in  church,  iu  the  theatre,  in  museums 
and  art  galleries,  therefore  there  is  no  logical 
reason  for  separation  in  the  public  library. 
A  more  cogent  reason  for  not  having  such  a 
room  is  that  a  library  should  be,  as  far  as  ever 
possible,  educational,  and  the  provision  of 
such  papers  as  those  specially  published  for 
women  should  certainly  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  an  educational  institution,  and  it 
is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  supply 
duplicates  of  the  standard  periodicals. 

Now,  with  regard  to  libraries  costing  £4,000 
and  £2,000  (the  sketch  herewith  shows  what 
is  likely  to  be  required  in  a  library  costing 
£2.CO0),  with  a  normal  income,  and  after 
what  has  been  said,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
give  a  middle  sketch,  as  something  between 
the  two  will  meet  most  cases. 
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Local  committees  generally  wish  to  make 
the  reading-rooms  of  small  libraries  look 
comfortable  by  providing  open  fires,  and  in 
this  matter  architects  seldom  go  against  the 
■wishes  of  their  clients,  as  this  method  of 
heating  oSers  more  opportunities  for  pleasing 
effect  than  an  arrangement  of  hot-water 
pipes.  The  open  fires  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  as  they  cause  infinite  dirt,  and 
their  heating  powers  are  satisfactory  only  to 
those  genteel  and  other  loafers  who  think 
"  self's  the  man.'  An  open  fire  may  ^z 
provided  in  the  librarian's  room  and  the  staff 
workroom,  but  the  whole  of  the  library 
should  be  heated  with  radiators  on  the  low- 
pressure  hot-water  system. 

Whatever  style  may  be  adopted  for  the 
elevation,  ample  natural  light  should  be 
admitted.  The  mental  impression  made  on 
the  reader  by  the  stones  may  be  more 
elevating  than  that  he  receives  from  his 
reading,  but  a  style  of  architecture  shutting 
out  the  daylight  from  a  public  library  is  hud. 


EATING.* 

THE  principles  and  practice  of  Eating,  from 
the  surveyor's  standpoint,  have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  their  importance  deserve. 
and  we  therefore  welcome  the  bulky  volume 
on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Philip  ^Michael  Fara- 
day, Eating  Surveyor,    which  presents  the 
t-ubject  clearly  and  intelligibly  to  practical 
men  and  others.  The  principles  which  under- 
lie rating  assessment  are  divided  from   the 
practice    or    form    which   they  take  before 
rating  authorities,   a  plan  which  has  many 
advantages.     The  new  edition  (this  being  the 
second)  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and 
several  important  legal  decisions  have  been 
embodied.     The    recommendations    of    the 
Eoyal   Commission   on   Local   Taxation   are 
not  likely  soon  to  become  law,  and  perhaps 
this  is  not  regrettable,  though  the  evidence 
given  is  of  great  value,  and  should  lead  to 
many  reforms  in  practical  procedure.     The 
author    has    been    assisted    by  Mr.   A.   F. 
Vulliamy  (a  solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  many  yeai's  clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Ipswich    Union    and    to    their    Assessment 
Committee),  who  has  edited  the  legal  part  of 
the  work.     The  principles   of  Eating  form 
Part  I.   of  the  book,   and   six  chapters  are 
devoted  to  their  exposition.     As  our  readers 
may   not   be   aware,   the   foundation  of  the 
present  law  of  rating  dates  from  an  Act  43 
Elizabeth   c.    2,    which   gave   power   to   the 
parishioners   to  elect  a   certain  number  of 
householders  in  that  parish,  and,  "  together 
with  the  churchwardens  of  that  parish,  they 
shall  become  the  guardians   of  the  poor." 
There  are  many  exemptions  by  statute  and 
common    law :     such    as    all    Crown    pro- 
jjerty,   palaces,  gaols,  post-offices,  barracks, 
volunteer    storehouses,     drill-halls,    bridges 
in  occupation  of  the  Crown,  police-stations, 
courts     of     law,     churches     and    chapels, 
literary  societies,  public  libraries,  parks,  &c. 
Chapter  III.  deals  with  Occupation,  an  im- 
portant point  as  to  the  question.  Who  is  liable 
to  be  assessed  to  the  Poor  Eate  !'     It  matters 
little  under  wbat  tenure  the  property  is  held 
so  that  there  is  an  occupation.     Possession 
does  not  necessarily  imply  occupation,  and  in 
the  case  of  "  E.  v.  St.  Pancras,"  Lush,  J., 
said:  "  Occupation  includes  possession  as  its 
primary  element,  but  it  also  includes  some- 
thing more.      Legal  possession  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  an  occupation.     The  owner 
of  a  vacant  house  is  in  possession,  and  may 
maintain  trespass  against  anyone  who  invades 
it ;  but  as  long  as  he  leaves  it  vacant  he  is 
not  rateable  for  it  as  an  occupier."     There 
must  also  be  exclusive  occupation  to  become 
liable  to  be  rated  to  the  Poor  Bate ;  an  ease- 

*  Rating  :  Principles.  Practice.  Procedure.  Second 
Mition.  By  Philip  Michaki,  Faraday,  Rating  Sur- 
veyor; the  legal  matter  revised  by  A.  F.  Viii.i.iamv,  a 
Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court.  London  :  lislin-x  <ln-riir 
Ltd.,  6,  St.  Bride-street;  Sweet  and  Maxwell,  Ltd.,  3, 
Chancery-lane. 


ment   is  not  rateable,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
"  Smith  V.  Lambeth  Assessment  Committee  " 
bookstalls  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station 
were  held  not  rateable,  as  there  was  no  exclu- 
sive occupation  of  the  newsagent  of  any  por- 
tion  of   the   platforms ;    but   the   bookstall, 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  station,   renders 
the  railway  company  liable.     This  rating  was 
CO'    »-med   in    other  cases,  as   when   stables 
were     let     within    the    railway    company  s 
.:mises  and  the  company  were  held  rateable. 
_j.any  important  instances  are  cited.  Lodgers 
are   not  considered  occupiers,   for  a  lodger 
occupies  only  a  portion  of  a  house,  and  has 
not  exclusive   occupation.     (See   "  Allan  v. 
Liverpool.")     "  In   the  case  of  a  lodger  his 
occupation  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  guest 
at  an  hotel :    his  rooms  are  entered  by  the 
landlord   for   the   purpose  of  keeping  them 
clean  and  in  order,  &c. ;    he  uses  the  same 
staircase,  and  his  apartments  are  under  the 
control   of   the    landlord.     This    cannot    be 
called    exclusive    occupation    which    would 
make  him  personally  liable  to  be  rated  for 
that  portion  of  a  house  used  by  him."    Cook- 
burn,  C.J.,  made  the  occupation  to  depend 
on  "  whether  the  landlord  retains  the  contiol 
of  the  outer  door."     The  case  is  altered  when 
the  house  is    divided,  the  upper  half  let  to 
one  tenant  and  the   lower  half  to  another. 
Lord  Esher  gave  a  sound  judgment  in  this 
instance.     It  was  argued  that  because  there 
is  no  structural  division  of    the  house,   the 
occupation  of  each  part  of  the  house  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  joint  occupation  ;   but  this  was 
not  upheld.     The  judge  contended  that  the 
occupation    must    be    dealt  with.     Each   of 
these  persons  occupies  rooms  in  one  floor  of 
the   house,    and    occupies  them   separately. 
Nobody  else  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  his 
occupation  of  that  part,  and  they  are  each  to 
be  rated  in  respect  of  their  occupation.     It 
is   a   misuse   of    terms   to   say  they  jointly 
oocupj-    this    house.     Each    man    or   lodger 
occupies  something,  and  whatever  you  may 
call  it  he  is  liable  to  be  rated.     The  question 
of  flats  and  chambers  is  of  interest.     In  the 
case  of  "  E.   v.  St.   George's  LTnion,"  where 
the  blocks  were  structurally  divided  into  117 
different  sets  of  rooms,  and  capable  of  being 
let  and  occupied  separately  as  residences  or 
offices,  Cockburn   argued  that  every  one  of 
the    occupiers   of    these    distinct   tenements 
(117   in    number)   is    rateable  to  the   Poor 
Eate,  and  to  other   rates  to   which  occupiers 
are  liable.     Other   interesting  instances  are 
given.      The  phrases,    "gross    value"   and 
"  rateable  value,"  are  defined.     The  method 
of    taxation    was    very    irregular   at   first : 
there  was  no  uniform  rule  for  levying  the 
rate,  the  overseer  had  to   make  the  assess- 
ment, without  any  guide  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  ratepayer.  In  1743  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  had  unlimited  power,  and  often 
misused  their  authority,  and  the  Poor  Eate 
Act  of  that  year  met  this  evil.    Many  doubts 
arose  about  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  gross 
value"  and  "rateable  value."     They  were 
defined  by  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act, 
l.S(59,  the  former  as  the  "  annual  rent  which 
a    tenant    might    reasonably    be    expected, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  to  pay  for  an 
hereditament   if    the    tenant    undertook    to 
pay  all  usual  tenant's  rates  and  taxes,  and 
tithe  commutation  rentcharge,  if  any  ;  and  if 
the  landlord  undertook  to   bear  the  cost  of 
the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  repairs,  if 
any,  necessary  to  maintain  the  property  in  a 
state  to  command  that  rent "  ;  and  the  latter 
term,  "  the  rateable  value  of  any  propertj'  as 
the  gross  value,  after  deducting  from  it  the 
probable    annual   average    cost   of    repairs, 
insurance,     and    other     expenses,     if     any, 
necessary  to  maintain  the  property  in  a  state 
to  command  therent."  These  definitions  are  in 
force  at  the  present  time.     The  author  justly 
remarks  ;   "There  is,  no  doubt,  some  modifi- 
cation  required   in   the   definition  of  '  gross 
value,'  as  in  the  year  1891,  when  the  Tithe 
Act  came  into  operation,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant,  should  pay 


the  tithe  ;  whereas  it  is  assumed  in  the  defi- 
nition that  the  tenant  pays  it.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  a  landlord  who  formerly 
received  a  rent  from  a  tenant,  who  himself 
paid  the  tithe,  now  has  to  increase  his  rent  to 
a  figure  which  will  leave  him,  by  way  of  profit, 
the  same  amount  as  before.  The  result  will 
be  seen  at  once — the  former  rateable  value 
will  remain  the  same,  because,  as  the  tithe  is 
rateable,  the  landlord  pays  the  rates  on  it, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  rateability  of  the 
property  being  increased,  owing  to  the  raising- 
of  the  rent  through  the  circumstance  stated 
above,  not  only  will  the  landlord  pay  the 
rates  on  the  tithe,  but  the  tenant  also,  an 
injustice  which  cannot  have  been  contem- 
plated by  Parliament  when  passing  the  Act." 
Of  course,  present  value  must  always  be 
the  basis  upon  which  a  property  is  to 
be  assessed.  In  London  the  valuation  list 
is  made  once  in  five  years,  and  for  prac- 
tical purposes  this  is  sufficient,  as  the 
fluctuation  in  value  does  not  occur  often, 
except,  perhaps,  in  case  of  companies. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  public  companies 
discusses  the  principles  of  rating  as  applied  to- 
these  bodies.     To  find  out  the  rental  value  of 
a  company  is  difficult.     A  powerful  company 
can  effectually  resist  the   claims  of  a  poor 
parish.     The  basis  of  assessment  must  be  the 
receipts  and  expenses.     In  arriving  at  a  fair 
and  equitable  figure,   the  rental  value  of  the 
land  occupied  by  a  company  has  to  be  found, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  examining  the 
accounts  of  the  company.     When  the  com- 
pany's land    extends  over   several   parishes, 
it    is  assessed  at  so    much   for  each.     The 
principles  of    rating   as    applied  to   canals, 
to     railways,    gas    and     water     companies, 
tramway  companies,    telephone  and  electric 
light  companies,     &c.,    are    also    discussed. 
One    question    has  been   to    determine   the 
principle    of    assessment    for  railways  :  the 
parochial    principle   is   the   one   adopted   in 
making    a    valuation  ;  the    other    principle 
is    based     on     mileage.     The   difficulty    of 
applying      the      parochial     principle     to     a 
gas    or   water   company  is    pointed   out  by 
means  of  diagrams.     A  railway  or  tramway 
company   earns  money  in   every    parish  it 
passes    through,    irrespective    of  when   the 
money  is  collected  at  a  station  beyond  ;  but 
with  a  gas  company  which  makes  "  the  gas 
at  the  works  A,  conveys  it  through  a  parish 
C,  and  sells  it  to  a  consumer  beyond  at  B,  it 
is  at  B  the  money  is  earned,  and  the  parish 
authorities  of  C  can  only  assess  the  main  in 
their  parish  in  a  percentage  upon  the  struc- 
tural value  of  that  main.  '     In  a  third  case, 
when   the  gas   is  conveyed  from  works   A 
through  mains  to  parishes  C   and   B,  it  is 
shown  that  the    intermediate  parish   C   has 
two  sets  of  mains,  one  supplying  the  con- 
sumers in  that  parish,  another  set  carrying 
the  gas  beyond  to  parish  B.    These  two  sets  of 
mains,  "  live  "  and  "  dead,"  have  to  be  rated 
separately.    In  practice  the  valuation  is  made 
of  the  whole  undertaking,  deducting  the  value 
of  the  "  dead  "  works — i.e.,  the  manufactur- 
ing works,  dead  mains,  or  reservoirs  (which- 
ever it  is,  gas  or  water).     The  value  of  the 
dead  works  and  mains  is  subtracted ;  the  re- 
sult is    the    rateable    value    of    the    entire 
live  works.     Then  the  actual  receipts  in  the 
parish  in  question  are  obtained,  and  a  simple- 
proportion  sum    is    made    thus: — "As   the 
whole  receipts  are   to  the  rateable  value  of 
the  whole,  so  are  the  receipts  in  the  parish  to 
the  rateable  value  of  the  parish."     A  per- 
centage value  of  the  "  dead  mains  "  in  the 
parish  must  be  added  to  make  the  valuation 
complete.     Each  parish  must  therefore  rate 
the    part    that    lies    within    it.     The   same 
principle  of  assess  i  ent  is  applied  to  telephone 
and  electric-light  companies.     Machinery  is 
the  ne.xt  subject  discussed,  but  we  pass  ou  to 
the  practical  part  of  the  volume  dealing  with 
Buildings.    These  include  houses,  small  tene- 
ments, public  houses,  schools,  shops,  theatres, 
hospitals,     convalescent     homes,     asylums, 
hotels,  &c.     We  can  only  dwell  here  upon 
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houses  as  the  most  frequent  descrijition  of 
property,  and  we  may  refer  to  the  third 
schedule  of  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act, 
1869,  where  there  is  a  maximum  rate  of  de- 
■duetion  from  the  gross  value  or  rental  value 
to  arrive  at  the  rateable  value.  Three  classes 
of  houses  and  buildings  are  liable  to  In- 
hibited House  Duty,  and  those,  with  the 
reductions  allowed  by  the  Act  are  worth 
giving  for  reference.  I  'lass  I.  comprises 
houses  and  buildin.^s,  or  either  of  them, 
without  land  other  than  gardens  when  the 
gross  value  is  under  £20.  Por  these  the 
maximum  rate  of  deductions  per  cent,  is  -o 
or  one-fourth  ;  Class  II.,  ditto,  ditto,  when 
the  gross  value  is  £20  and  under  £40,  20  or 
one-fifth;  I'lass  III.,  ditto,  ditto,  when  the 
gross  value  is  £40  or  upwards,  I64'  or  one- 
sixth.  The  most  simple  case  of  assessment 
is  when  a  tenant  occupies  a  dwelling-house 
at  a  rent  of  £l!t,  the  landlord  doing  the 
repairs  and  paying  the  insurance  :  in  this  case 
the  gross  value  would  be  £19.  Then  under 
this  schedule  Class  I . ,  the  maximum  deduction 
must  not  be  more  than  £4  los.  This  would 
be  £4  10s.  for  the  repair  and  renewal  fund 
and  5s.  for  insurance,  leaving  £14  5s.  rate- 
able value.  If  the  tenant  paid  all  the 
repairs  and  insurance  expenses,  the  rateable 
value  would  be  the  rent  actually  paid,  £19, 
loss  a  small  amount  for  sinking  fund.  In 
another  instance,  if  a  tenant  takes  a 
house  at  a  yearly  rental  of  £39,  the 
landlord  doing  repairs  and  paj-ing  insurance ; 
from  the  gross  rent  would  be  deducted 
uader  the  schedule  Class  II.,  one-fifth, 
or  £7  16s.,  leaving  £31  4s.  rateable  value. 
Other  examples  are  given,  where  the 
tenant  undertakes  the  repairs,  and  a  concise 
rule  is  given  to  ascertain  the  rateable  value, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  tables  given  for 
Classes  I.  and  II.,  will  enable  anyone  to  find 
the  rateable  value.  But  the  subject  is  too 
large  to  consider  here  in  its  various  bearings, 
and  we  may  leave  the  volume  at  this  point, 
hoping  to  refer  to  other  classes  of  buildings 
mentioned.  jMr.  Faraday  has  given  us  a 
very  useful  and  comprehensive  handbook, 
with  complete  tables  of  eases,  with  chapters 
on  the  procedure  inside  and  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area,  with  fonnsand  appendices 
of  the  leading  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
the  subject. 

— *-^ 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

THE  sixth  ordinary  meeting  for  the  present 
session  was  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  W., 
on  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  B.A., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Wilson,  C.  W.  Bury,  H.  J.  West,  H.  Bromley, 
and  R.  Welford  were  elected  as  members.  The 
chairman  announced  the  following  additions  to 
the  New  Premises  Fund  : — Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley,  £10  10s.  ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Pryce,  £10  IO3.  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Howard,  10s.  6d.  Mr.  Louis 
Ambler,  hon.  secretarj',  stated  that  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section  and  the  Camera 
and  Cycle  Section  would  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
January  G,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  Mr.  F.  Lishman 
would  read  a  paper  on  "  Sketching  from  an 
Architectural  Point  of  View,"  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
H.  Lovegrove  would  read  one  on  "  Photngraphy." 
He  also  announced  that  the  following  classes  were 
about  to  commence  : — Jan.  6,  Elementary  Physics, 
Div.  I.,  lecturer  Mr.  H.  B.  Ransom  ;  Jan.  7, 
Drainage  and  Water  Supply,  Div.  II.,  Mr.  Max 
Clarke;  Jan.  13,  Ornament  and  Colour  Decora- 
tion, Jlr.  Cole  A.  Adams  ;  and  Jan.  14  Greek 
and  Roman,  Div.  I.,  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus. 

oiu    sncco-nrao    axd     plaster     work    with 

REFEREN'CE  TO    MODERN    USE    AND  .APPLIC.ITION. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Bankakt.  The  very  commonness  of  the  material, 
its  cheapness,  and  facility  of  manipulation  are, 
he  remarked,  at  one  and  the  sime  time  the 
virtue  and  the  misfortune  of  plaster.  It  combines 
extreme  ease  of  manipulation  with  great  dura- 
bility. To  no  other  material  do  the  associations 
of  our  daily  lives  c'ing  more  closely  than  to 
the  plaster  with  which  the  very  walls  and  ceilings 
<  f  our  homesteads  are  covered.  It  is  this  very 
serviceableness,  this  very  comm-nness,  which  may 


make  it  worth  the  while  of  some  of  us  to  pause 
over,  to  consider  what  has  been  done  with  it — 
what  is  being  done  wilh  it — what  may  be  done 
with  it — what  are  its  possibilities  and  lia  itations 
as  a  materi;il.  It  is  intensely  sympathetic,  a 
medium  which  has  been  used  by  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  aitists  of  all  times  but  ihe 
present,  and  yet  of  all  the  materials  in  the  em- 
ployment of  men  few,  if  any,  have  been  subjected 
to  fiieater  vulgai-ity  of  treatment  than  the  pl&  ":r 
of  the  last  century.  It  can  be  modelled,  it  can  oe 
cast  or  incised,  coloured,  stencilled,  or  stampef'  ; 
with  equal  freedom,  from  the  size  of  a  cameo  to, 
the  vastness  of  a  dome.  It  mfiy  be  set  as  a  jewel 
or  applied  to  the  fa(,-ade  of  a  jalace.  We  propose 
to  treat  on  some  of  ihe  methods  of  working  it 
when  it  was  an  art  in  order  that  we  may  betttr 
realise  its  capabilities  and  limitations  for  the 
present  and  the  future.  Having  sketched  io  some 
detail  the  historical  use  of  stucco,  Jlr.  Bankart 
pointed  out  that  plaster  was  a  much  more  recent 
invention. 

ITALIAN    WORKEUS    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  introduction  of  Italian  workmanship  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  followed 
by  the  raising  of  a  tchool  of  English  craftsmanship 
which  rapidly  spread  the  art  throughout  the 
country.  But  stucco-duro  gradually  gave  way  to 
the  employment  of  coarser  stuff  or  **  parge " 
work,  which  became  rather  later  the  medium  of  ' 
the  native  workmen.  About  1-547  we  have  record 
of  an  English  stuccoist  named  Chas.  Williams, 
who  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  probably  was  the 
first  to  work  in  England  and  at  Xonesuch.  Time 
went  on,  and  a  cheaper  and  commoner  material 
brought  "degeneration''  with  it — of  a  kind. 
This  coarser  stuff  was  modelled  and  stamped,  and 
was  known  as  "  pargetting,"  and  consisted  of  the 
ordinary  lime,  hair,  sand,  and  was  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  structure,  internal  and  external.  Then 
followed 

THE    WAVE    OF    I'LASTER    WORK, 

particularly  our  own : — 1.  The  arrangement  of 
panelling  and  radiating  ribs  based  on  the  fan 
tracery  of  stone.  2.  A  pendentive  s-ystem  super- 
seded and  outlived  the  above,  as  at  Audley  End, 
in  the  "  Fish  Room."  3.  Modelled  foliage  some- 
times replaced  the  radial  ribs,  giving  effect  of 
Gothic  diaper.  4.  Pendentive  system  superseded 
by  geometrical  arrangement  of  ribs — not  limited  to 
straight  lines,  ceilings  abounding  in  interlacing 
lozenges,  quatref  oi's,  circles,  ovals,  and  other  forms, 
spaces  between  ribs  being  filled  with  armorial 
bearings  and  personal  devices  and  ether  emblem- 
atical forms ;  figures  very  seldom,  unless  of 
armorial  character.  (5)  Siz9  of  sub-division 
gradually  expanded  until  (6)  Ceiling  area  became 
divided  into  four  parts  large  or  small,  quarter 
bearing  the  design.     This  developed  into 

THE    JACOBEAN    SYSTEM 

of  interlacing  strapwork  and  patterns.  Earlier 
ceilings  had  plain  moulded  ribs — like  groin  ribs. 
-As  power  of  execution  grew  flat  surfaces  became 
introduced  between  two  sets  of  mouldings,  with 
improved  decorations  done  off  a  revolving  stamp. 
Ciueeu  Bess's  time  had  moulded  ribs,  with  sprays 
or  sprigs  of  flowers  or  medallions  of  floral  orna- 
ment. These  ribs  or  medallions  were  cast  or  run 
ill  situ.  Sprays  and  medallions  in  early  days  were 
nearly  always  modelled  by  hand.  Afterwards 
stamped ;  later  still,  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris. 
Sometimes  sprigs  were  butter-pressed.  In  later 
years,  methods  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
casting  in  plaster  of  Paris.  This  system  was 
producti\e  of  a  beiutiful  softness  and  dulness 
suitable  to  the  material,  and  was  quickly  done 
compared  with  eirlier  methods,  and  stucco-work, 
and  less  expensive.  Against  this  one  has  to  put 
the  sacrifice  of  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  worker. 

WHAT    DO    WE    LEARN    FROM    THE    OLD    WORK  ? 

The  plaster  is  widely  different  from  ours. 
Examine  a  piece  of  old  plaster.  It  is  coarse  and 
rough,  and  contains  little  bits  of  gravel  and  other 
inequalities  which  modern  architects  would  con- 
demn without  doubt.  Where  should  we  draw  the 
line  ?  The  old  ceilings  were  not  die-level  .and 
polished :  they  were  full  of  delightful,  but  very 
slight,  undulations  ;  the  ribs  and  strapwork  were 
not  painfully  exact,  as  ours  are.  The  old  work 
lacks  that  strain  and  mental  limit  naturally 
associated  with  office  confinement,  and  the  ever 
coDtinual  abuse  of  drawing  as  an  art  instead  of  a 
means  to  an  end.  Hand  and  eye  judgment,  rather 
than  exact  measurement,  was  evident  everywhere. 
Moulds  were  carried  from  one  job  to  another,  and 
frequently  made  to  fit  in  as  they  would,   or  were 


altered  to  suit  circumstances.  The  workmen  had 
their  moulds,  tools,  and  traditions — perhaps  some 
rough  plan  for  guidance,  instead  of  a  fussy  and 
pretty  drawing  of  what  it  would  not,  and  could 
not,  look  like — to  tempt  and  deceive  a  client. 
All  sorts  of  funny  things  occurred,  quips 
and  cranks  .and  things  attributel  by  some  to  the 
genius  of  the  age,  and  which  were  very  possibly 
due  to  .Tccident.  Onament  designed  and  worked 
for  a  ceiling  will  be  found  combined  with  another, 
and  used  as  a  frieze  elsewhere,  or  into  an  int'^r- 
lacing  pattern  in  some  lunette.  All  sorts  of 
'bjpgs  done  for  one,  or  several  places,  are  combined 
in  ^n  overmantel  or  wall  space  between  dado  and 
ceiling.  Much  modelling  w,as  done  wilh  metal 
tools,  and  sometimes  with  the  fingers  and  hand. 
The  lime  must  have  bten  in  a  very  different  con- 
dition when  used  in  those  days  to  what  it  is  now, 
or  men's  fingers  could  never  have  worked  it !  In 
many  ways  'heir  methods  of  procedure  were  differ- 
ent from  ours — more  inte'lectual,  less  mechanical. 
Thiuk  of  the  many  quaint  patterns  done  on  the 
outsides  of  buildings  (cottages  and  houses)  by  the 
common  village  plasterer  or  mason,  with  tho 
pointed  "fan"  of  sticks,  s'ill  used  by  our  own 
plasterers  for  "pricking- up,"  as  they  term  it. 
Think  of  the  quaint  patterns  done  with  end  of  the 
trowel  in  various  ways.  These  patttrns  are  con- 
fined to  the  particular  dis'rict  radius  in  which  the 
man  lived  and  worked.  Some  of  this  "parget- 
ing "  work  is  not  only  clever,  but  complicated, 
in  the  arrangement  of  symmetrical,  flat,  strap- 
work  patterns,  in  panels  sometimes,  at  other  times 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  wail.  Some  of  this 
work  is  suggestive  of  natural  form,  and  it  is  here 
interesting  to  note  how  the  influence  of  Nature 
aft'ected  this  art  when  first  introduced  into 
England.  At  that  time  the  stucco-worker  an- 
doubtedly  went  to  Nature  for  inspiration,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  friezes  at  Hardwick  Hail,  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  and  other  places.  This  may 
have  been  bccauss  the  art  was  new,  and  then  had 
no  traditions  which  could  be  followed. 

SVGGESTO.N    V.    REALISM. 

The  plasterers'  craft  did  not  share  the  fate  of 
the  other  crafts,  whose  traditions  were  paralysed . 
and  crushed  out  at  the  time  of  the  great  upheaval 
in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  Un  the  other  hand,  it 
was  inspired  with  a  new  use,  a  new  life,  a  new 
purpose,  and  was  developed  with  a  vigour  and 
freedom  strongly  akin  at  times  to  the  wonderful 
work  at  Venice  and  the  Early  Gothic  work.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  example  only — the  Long  Gallery 
ceiling  at  Knowle,  Kent,  in  which  are  combined 
the  vine,  rose,  pink,  honeysuckle,  columbine, 
marigold,  lily,  oak,  &c.,  &c.  These  flowers 
occupy  spacts  formed  by  waving  bands  of  enrich- 
ment, and  are  modelled  quite  as  admirably  as 
such  dull  material  as  plaster  can,  or  ought  to,  be 
modelled.  It  is  very  simple,  broad,  big,  straight- 
forward worfe,  free  in  every  way,  has  little  variety 
of  relief  ;  the  line  curvature  is  gentle  and  refined, 
although  vigorous.  There  are  no  sharp  curves, 
no  under-cuttings,  or  "sparkle"  of  effect  that 
might  be  appropriate  and  desirable  in  a  harder 
material,  such  as  stucco,  or  wood,  or  marble,  but 
it  has  a  dulness  and  a  softness  quite  natural  in 
such  a  medium.  There  is  no  atttmpt  to  "  copy  " 
Nature,  but  only  to  give  so  much  of  her  as 
would  express  the  vital  ([uality,  freshness,  and 
vigour  of  growth,  combined  with  fulness  and 
convenience  of  arrangement  and  disposition. 
"  Itealism  "  was  admittedly  beyond  the  limits  of 
plaster,  unnecessar)-,  and  even  undesirable.  With 
such  limited  means  at  hand  the  plasterer  con- 
tented himself,  and  rightly  so,  too,  wiih  a  mere 
siigijisttvn  of  Nature,  and  compromised  matters 
between  his  material  .and  the  suitability  of  his 
design  to  the  material.  Simplicity,  breadth, 
reticence,  were  his  watchwords,  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  his  most  faithful  companion.  The  con- 
trast between  the  p-st  and  the  present  is  suffi- 
ciently palpable.  \\'e  are  now  chiefly  concerned 
with  what  is  open  to  us  at  the  present  time,  and 
this  brings  with  it  varioui  little  difficulties. 
Being  myself  an  architect  as  well  as  a  craftsman, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  realise  both  sides  of  the 
question.  We  catjnot,  if  we  would,  get  away 
from  the  employment  of  plaster  as  a  material. 
We,  therefore,  are  corfronted  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  can  or  should,  or  what  cannot  or 
should  not,  be  done  with  plaster  work.  What 
are  its  capabilities  and  limitations  as  a  material':' 
Craft  degradation  has  gone  so  far  that  what  is 
called  "painted  decoration  "  is  done  by  "  fii-ms  " 
to  the  order  of  uiembtrs  of  our  profession. 
Wherever  hmlicrat't  has  not  been  intercepted 
from  material  by  the  intervention  of  a  learned 
profession,  work  is  still  as  perfectly  beautiful  as 
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ever  it  was,  be  it  in  the  windmills  of  the  mill- 
wright, the  tishing-smacks  of  the  shipwright,  or 
the  wains  of  the  waggon-builder — romantic  with 
quaint  chamferings,  gay  with  bright  paint.  Wnat 
we  want  are  housewrights,  and  let  who  will  play 
at  examination  in  the  art  of  passing  examinations. 
Such  a  sympathetic  and  sensitive  medium  as 
plaster  can  be  used  rightly  or  wrongly,  and  from 
its  fatal  facility  of  handling  the  latter  course  is  the 
more  easy,  and,  from  long  habit,  the  more  likelj' 
to  be  expected  and  the  more  usually  demanded. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  modern  "  sugar  "- 
confectionery  of  the  plasterer.  At  the  present 
day  we  have  the  same  materials  open  to  us  as 
before,  viz.,  stucco-duro — ordinary  lime  and  fand 
plaster  and  plaster  of  Paris — not  to  mention 
cements  of  various  kinds.  The  controlling 
elements  are,  first  of  all,  cost,  which  is 
naturally  a  wise  and  binding  consideration. 
Then,  clients'  idiosyncrasies,  architects'  ideals, 
and  craftmen's  individualities — sometimes  all 
combined  '.  The  employment  of  "stucco"  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  freedom  of  thought  and 
handling,  which  none  can  dispute.  The  idiosyn- 
crasy of  clients,  where  architects  are  not  strong 
enough  to  influence  them  for  the  better,  is 
hopeless  and  fatal.  Architects'  ideals  are  often 
po.-sible,  with  the  exercise  of  freedom  and  of 
individuality  on  the  part  of  the  craftsman,  when 
he  is  a  genuine  craftsman. 

THE    craftsman's    SYMr.VTHETIC    HAN'ULIXfi 

is  the  last,  and  perhaps  most  hopeful,  means  of 
success,  where  such  individuality  is  strong,  un- 
affected, and  reliable.  Everything  depends  on 
his  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  archi- 
tecture, his  knowledge  of  past  methods  and 
forms ;  his  knowledge  of  his  material,  its  capa- 
cities, and  limitations ;  his  power  of  imagination ; 
his  grasp  of  the  teaching  of  nature ;  his  gift  of 
selection,  and  of  the  power  of  expressing  himself ; 
and  his  constructive  instinct.  CTranted  a  full 
share  of  these  qualifications,  there  is  little  to 
f«ar  so  far  as  he  is  allowed  a  reasonable 
amount  of  freedom.  And  here  lies  the  hinge 
of  the  matter — a  subtle  hinge,  to  be  opened 
and  closed  at  will  by  the  architect  and  by  the 
client.  Patting  "stucco-duro"  aside  as  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  and  most  permanent,  though 
more  expensive,  method  of  expression,  let  us  resort 
to  less  expensis  e  onfs.  We  next  have  a  system 
of  modelling  in  clay  and  casting  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  sulphate  of  lime,  from  plaster  moulds,  as 
the  case  may  be — either  solid  or  fibrous.  Here 
the  craftsman  has  a  fair  chance  of  various  nice 
treatments,  in  the  placing  of  his  enrichment,  and 
the  relief  of  his  enrichment,  according  to  the 
funds  at  his  disposal  and  the  liberty  allowed 
(either  of  restraint  or  otherwise) .  In  such  manner 
beams  may  be  clothed,  flat  spaces  treated  as  flat 
spaces,  with  fiat  or  projecting  bands  of  soft 
enrichment  in  endless  ways.  I  do  not  consider 
deeply  undercut  enrichment  cast  in  plaster  of 
Paris  from  gelatine  moulds  a  practice  to  be 
encouraged.  Beautiful  as  it  is  in  stucco — which 
is  a  very  hard  material  as  woll  as  a  subtle  one, 
allowing  of  crispness,  thinness,  deep  modelling, 
and  undercut  relief,  with  beauty  of  texture  and 
every  other  possibility  —  it  is  not  a  legitimate  one 
for  a  soft  material  that  is  easily  rubbed  and 
broken ,  and  will  not  take  sharpness  of  treatment 
without  injury.  I  admit  the  beauty  of  this  type 
of  work  :  but  it  is  illegitimate,  too  easily  injured, 
and  unsuitable  to  the  material.  This  work,  of 
course,  has  to  be  cast  in  fibrous  plaster,  about 
which  there  appears  to  be  much  difference  of 
opinion. 

KIIUIOUS   PLASTER, 

although  a  modern  process  in  this  country,  is  by 
no  means  a  modern  process  in  itself,  and  many 
architects  and  craftsmen  are  prejudiced  against  it 
as  being  (I)  not  strictly  a  solid  plaster  process, 
and  [2],  as  eome  imagine,  not  apermanent  process. 
The  first  objection  is  a  matter  open  to  discussion 
for  and  against.  The  latter  objection  will  hardly 
hold  good,  since  the  process  appears  to  date  back 
to  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  when  the  mummies 
were  wrapped  up  in  canvas  dipped  in  burnt 
gypsum.  The  pr.cess  was  introduced  in  England 
in  LS'iy-CO  from  France,  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Be  Sachy.  His  system  was  to  dip  small  pieces  of 
cjnvas,  about  -lin.  square,  into  the  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  dab  them  all  over  the  mould  and  over 
each  other.  He  employed  girls  in  this  work,  but 
was  not  successful  in  making  much  of  it  then. 
la  18GI  De  Sachy  sold  the  patent  to  Messrs.  CJeo. 
Jackaon  and  Sons,  with  Jlr.  McDjnald  as  fore- 
man and  instructor.  But  at  that  time  little  head- 
way was  made  with  it,  and  the  patent  was  not 


renewed.  .Smaller  firms  experimented  with  it 
from  time  to  time,  until  it  became  more  construc- 
tive and  improved.  The  French  uscd  tow  in  the 
loose  form,  instead  of  the  woven  and  open-sheet 
form  as  at  the  present  time,  with  wood  laths  in 
the  form  of  "strutting."  A  well-known  artist 
told  me  that  he  disliked  the  system  owing  to 
having  put  up  a  ceiling  thirty  years  ago  which 
had  rotted,  and  had  to  be  taken  down  again. 
This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  use  of  boiled 
plaster  instead  of  baked  or  burnt  plas'er.  The 
difference  in  the  two  plasters  is  great,  the  former 
being  soft  and  the  latter  hard.     My  objec'.ion  to 

"  GF.LLY  "     MOILDIXG    .\ND    CASTING, 

and  Piece  Moulding  and  Waste  Moulding,  apart 
from  its  cost,  is — First,  that  it  is  an  apology  and 
cheap  substitute  for  the  work  of  another  material 
— that  of  "stucco-duro,"  which  would  be  woven 
into  a  gossamer  of  loveliness  ;  second,  that  in  the 
system  of  casting  from  gelatine  moulds  the  work 
degenerates  rapidly  from  the  moment  the  model 
leaves  the  modeller's  fingers.  The  system  is  un- 
sati-factory  to  begin  with.  The  clay  has  to  be 
coated  with  shellac  instead  of  being  cast  direct 
from  the  actual  clay  surface.  In  the  process  of 
making  a  plaster  case  to  receive  the  gelatine  a 
layer  of  paper  has  to  be  laid  over  the  modelling 
and  a  thin  layer  of  clay  over  that,  in  the  process 
of  which  the  sharp  edges  and  arrises  (legitimate 
in  a  hard  material,  which  is  not  afterwards 
touched)  become  doubled  with  the  pressure  of  the 
clay,  and  the  damage  is  completed  afterwards  by 
putting  the  gelatine  out  of  the  soft  plaster  cast- 
ing, which  must  perforce  suffer  where  fine  edges 
exis''.  Apart  from  this,  the  gelatine  deteriorates 
with  every  casting  taken,  and  is  greatly  aff^ectedby 
the  variation  of  temperature,  becomes  "woolly," 
distorted  at  times,  and  very  difficult  to  manage, 
and  when  done  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  that  which 
it  is  supposed  to  "  ape,"  and  can  never  take  the 
place  of  stucco  and  its  endless  possibilities. 

OROIXAilY     I'LASTERWOHK. 

Then  comes  the  m-thod  of  dealing  with  the 
ordinary  lime,  sand,  and  hair  plaster.  Why 
should  we  architects  allow  this  beautiful  material 
to  be  smoother  and  polished  up,  as  we  so  com- 
monly kno  w  it ':  Why  not  demand  of  the  plasterer 
the  surface  most  natural  to  it — its  own  granular 
surface?  A  few  words  about  this  ordinary 
material,  and  what  can  be  done  with  it  in  lieu  uf 
the  cast  work.  To  begin  with,  i',  is  capable  of 
being  stamped,  and  modelled,  and  floated  in 
bands,  and  "run,"  and  stencilled  through  per- 
forated wooden  templates.  The  stamping  process 
is  delicious  :  so  is  the  modelling  when  treated 
with  breadth  and  simplicity.  With  regard  to  the 
"running"  of  plaster-mouldings,  we  are  again 
to  blame  in  allowing  the  mechanical,  die-level, 
sharp-arrised  process.  It  is  wrong  in  jrinciple, 
whilst  we  can  get  interesting  work  out  of  simple 
sections  made  up  of  soft,  rounded,  and  wave-like 
forms,  flat,  undulating,  segmental  or  subtle  lines, 
natural  to  the  ' '  dragging  "  of  a  granular  material. 
Again,  why  the  inevitable  and  hackneyed  moulded 
cornice  across  the  angle  of  wall  and  ceiling ;-  One 
way  of  avoiding  the  rigiditj'  of  this  method  of 
"running"  where  mouldings  are  desirable  is  in 
the  working  of  a  short  piece  in  clay  which  can  be 
slightly  worked  on  with  the  fingers,  and  after- 
wards produced  by  casting.  Of  course,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  work  the  plaster  with  the  fingers,  if  the 
lime  is  old  enough  and  sufficiently  deadened,  but 
not  under  present  circumstances  of  "  running  " 
lime  as  it  is  required.  Otherwise,  no  man's 
fingers  cou'd  stand  it  I  In  the  old  work,  sim- 
plicity and  bigness  will  be  found  to  be  the  root  of 
much  of  its  success.  So,  also,  it  must  be  with 
good  modern  work.  I  have  heard  it  protested 
that  simplicity  is  S3'nonymou3  with  "poverty." 
It  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  where  reticence  and 
breadth  are  misunderstood,  and  texture  and  quality 
of  material  are  lost  sight  of,  or  play  a  subordinate 
part.  We  have  good  materials  at  the  present  day, 
capable  of  good  treatment.  X'nfortunately,  the  art 
iof  working  them  has  long  since  been  divorcsd 
from  craft  work,  and  the  plasterers'  craft  is 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 

DESIGNING    IN    rL.\STEl;. 

Urisigner  and  worker  a-e  two  distinct  creatures 
— the  one  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  material, 
the  other  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  man 
whose  work  he  is  supposed  to  put  into  material, 
and  trying  to  do  it  with  a  mechanical  skill  truly 
appalling  in  the  finished  result.  In  a  material 
suc'n  as  plaster,  designer  and  worker  should 
properly  be  t»ne  and  the  same  person,  and  he  must 
be  well  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  his  material 


before  he  cm  know  how  to  use  them  to  advantage 
in  a  decorative  sense.  The  strain,  ever  constant, 
of  preventing  the  operator  from  obliterating  the 
work  of  the  thinker  is  horrible.  It  we  can  get 
a  certaia  amount  of  rhythm  or  harmony  into  our 
work,  it  will  be  something,  at  least  interesting — 
possibly  mistaken — if  even  dull,  awkward,  or 
clumsy.  Dalness  is,  in  fact,  an  acceptable  quality 
for  plaster.  It  shows  the  process  of  workmanship, 
and  is  the  natural  effect  of  adding  and  pressing 
a  soft  material  on  to  a  surface  of  similar  nature. 
This  feeling  is  particularly  desirable  in  the 
treatment  of  large,  plain  surfaces.  You  will 
say  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can  expect 
anything  different  from  what  we  are  now 
getting  from  the  modern  journeyman  plasterer. 
Possibly  so.  Possibly  as  long  as  until  architects 
insist  on  having  something  less  laboured.  The 
remedy  is  not  beyond  us  if  we  will  undeceive 
ourselves,  and  admit  other  facts  which  I  will  refer 
to  in  a  few  moments.  The  kernel  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  gulf  separating  designer  and  operator 
The  system  is  at  fault,  but  time  seems  to  produce 
reaction  upon  reaction,  and  gives  some  hope. 
This  brings  us  to  another  point,  and  not  altogether 
an  unimportant  one,  and  a  rather  delicate  one, 
which  reflects  to  a  certain  extent  on  our  educa- 
tional system  and  schools.  Modem  architects 
appear  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  schools  of 
thought  and  action — the  one  engaged  in  the  copy- 
ing and  rearrangement  of  the  forms  and  lines  of 
past  styles,  the  other  in  the  arrangement  and 
the  development  ot  forms  based  almost  entirely  on 
simple  and  natural  construction  of  materials  to  suit 
modem  purposes,  accordingto  modern  methods  and 
requirements.  It  is  a  great  art  to  be  able  to  draw 
well,  but  it  is  not "  design  "— and  it  is  a  great  gift  to 
possess  the  art  of  "  design."  But  before  we  can 
design  naturally  and  beautifully  in  any  material 
we  must  be  familial  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
same,  have  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the 
works  of  the  past,  have  held  constant  intercourse 
with  them,  and  gather  from  them  how  and  why 
many  things  were  done.  We  must  also  be  in 
touch  with  Xature,  and  pick  up  from  her  all  that 
which  is  good  and  necessary  for  our  refinement, 
our  delight,  and  inspiration.  The  intensity  of 
our  art  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  intensity 
of  our  interest  in  the  creation  around  us  generally 
— in  constructicn,  and  in  our  broad  grasp  of  the 
whole  art  of  building,  past  and  present.  Design 
is  the  expression  of  this  delight  and  interest,  con- 
veyed in  a  harmonious  manner  according  to  the 
limitations  of  the  materials  dealt  with.  But  what 
of  the  delicate  matter  we  are  all  of  us  so  apt  to 
overlook  and  trip-up  over — I  mean  the  gift  of 
selection  and  discretion  dividing  man  from  man 
or  uniting  them,  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
"  individuality,"  if  there  be  such  a  thing  !  It  is 
not  my  province  to-night  to  open  up 

THE    Ul'ESTIOX    OI'    DESIGN, 

but  I  believe  much  more  might  be  done  than  is 
being  done  in  the  nice  management  of  straight 
lines,  and  slight  curvature,  rather  than  the 
orthodox  late  19th  century  "  School  of  Art 
Curve"  we  see  so  much  of— the  very  curse  of 
the  age,  horn  of  drawing-paper  conceptions  and 
lack  of  thought  in  materiil.  All  the  crafts  mu-t 
draw  blood  from  the  ranks  of  architects  to  bring 
about  a  thoroughly  healthy  condition,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  time  when  architects'  work  wi'l  1  e 
less  minu'ely  detailed  in  offices  than  now,  and  the 
working-out  of  things  done  by  sympathetic 
groups  or  amalgamations  of  workers  where  archi- 
tects and  craftsmen  co-operate  and  work  in  a 
concord  and  unity,  when  evtry  man  who  transftrs 
his  attention  to  craft  work  will  he  regarded  as  a 
distinct  gain  to  the  art  of  building,  and  to  (what 
we  now  call)  the  "architectural  profession." 
There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  such  men  ;  plenty  of 
demand  for  such  good  work  as  the  value  of 
their  previous  office  training  can  add  to  tech- 
nical manipulation.  Each  individual  is  as  much 
responsible  to  himself  as  to  the  public  for  his 
actions  in  the  encouragemeat  or  the  discn- 
couragement  of  personal  craftsmanship  as  are  'he 
general  mass  of  architects,  and  on  individu.al effort 
depends  the  future  of  craftsmanship  ;  an', 
furthermore,  the  art  of  building  will  more  neiily 
approach  its  long-past  state  of  vitality,  will  again 
be  endued  with  a  new  hope,  a  new  life,  a  new 
vigour,  and  a  real  and  living  purpose  wbin 
men  of  refinement,  intellect,  and  discretio  i 
draft  themselves  from  the  practice  of  paper  aiclii- 
tecture  into  craftsmanship— when  architecls  be- 
come craftsmen  and  craftsmen  architects. 

AUCniTECTS    AND    CRAI'TSMEN. 

I      At  the  present  day   the  relationship  between 
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the  architect  and  the  craftsman  is  rather  curious. 
In  the  anxiety  to  please  one's  clients,  and  to  in- 
crease one's  business,  we  are  apt  to  let  some 
things  slide,  and  to  do  things  absolutely  against 
the  laws  we  frame  for  ourselves  and  are  so  deter- 
mined to  renounce.  Here  it  is  that  little  matters 
crop  up  which  are  as  disappointing  to  the  crafts- 
man as  to  the  architect.  It  is  sometimes  a 
matter  of  extreme  delicacy,  hut  perhaps  not 
beyond  remedy  and  further  resolve.  Personally, 
I  have  little  cause  for  complaint,  and  yet  I  know 
the  evil  exists.  The  relationship  between  archi- 
tect and  craftsman,  one  might  say,  is  a  matter  of 
influence  and  sympathy  ?  Not  altogether  so.  It 
is  gradually  becoming  so,  and  wiU  ultimately  be 
so :  but  there  are  serious  drawbacks,  where 
able  men  are  denied  opportunities  of  doing 
good  individual  work.  I  know  many  such 
instances.  For  example,  we  hear  of  men  de- 
serting '•  office  architecture  "  for  some  craft 
or  another,  for  the  good  of  architects  generally 
and  of  the  building  world.  Time  alone  will 
possibly  alter  this.  It  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  unequal  fermentation  in  the  evolution  of 
art  matters.  It  is  even  necessary  in  many  cases, 
one  would  say.  There  cannot  be  a  cause  without 
effect ;  but  sometimes  it  has  a  detrimental  effect 
— an  effect  which  stifles  the  best  intentions  of  a 
good  workman,  extinguishing  rather  than  in- 
vigorating. If  he  is  healthy,  and  strong  enough 
to  refuse  and  withstand  this  negative  influence, 
all  well  and  good ;  but  there  are  men  of  delicately 
strung  fibre  who  are  unable  to  withstand  it,  and 
sink  into  oblivion  through  this  influence.  Their 
hearts  are  crushed  out  of  them.  Another  con- 
trolling influence  is 

THE    M.\TTER    OF    PRICE. 

I  say  little  against  it,  as  it  has  it  good  influence 
in  restraint,  as  also  its  evil  influence  in  otter 
ways.  But  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  if  not 
of  discussion.  I  know,  as  an  architect,  the 
Tarious  causes  from  which  it  arises,  and  how  in 
many  cases  it  might  be  avoided.  Sometimes 
it  arises  from  the  haphazard  assessment  of  prime 
cost  on  the  part  of  the  architect,'  sometimes 
from  the  unsympathetic,  cut-and-dried  system 
of  the  quantity  surveyor,  often  from  necessary 
economy  ;  sometimes  from  a  desire  to  get  the 
utmost  possible  for  the  client ;  at  other  times 
from  an  incomplete  knowledge  of  actual  working 
cost  of  things ;  sometimes  by  the  unreasonable 
idea  that  good  work  can  be  done  at  the  price  of 
inferior.  A  very  great  deal  of  disappointment  to 
architect,  client,  and  craftsman  might,  I  think, 
be  averled  by  a  little  consultation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  before  bills  of  quantities  are 
issued.  It  would  also  be  a  great  help  to  both 
parties,  and  save  endless  waste  of  time  and  energy, 
if  a  maximum  sum  could  be  named  where  it  is 
difticult  to  provide  more  than  very  modest  means 
for  possible  decorative  purposes.  With  a  craft 
such  as  I  have  elected  to  follow  there  are  numerous 
ways  of  doing  simple  work  in  a  quite  nice  manner 
with  ordinary  materials  and  methods,  propei'ly 
handled,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  indicate 
on  a  drawing.  You  understand  me  ':  Matters, 
merely  of  texture  and  handling,  only  to  be  realised 
by  a  man  knowing  his  material,  as  an  artist 
knows  his  paper  and  colours,  and  what  can  be 
done  with  them.  The  architect  with  much  work 
has  not  the  time,  if  he  would,  to  acquire  all  the 
technical  qualities  of  materials  as  they  present 
themselves  by  accident  and  experience  to  a  crafts- 
man on  the  look-out,  nor  has  he  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  rightly  knowing  the  actual  working 
cost  of  different  methods  as  he  who  is  conversant 
with  them  by  finger- touch  and  constant  associa- 
tion. 

VXDEK    ESTIMATIXG    MIIME    COST, 

la  conclusion,  allow  me  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  actual  cost  of  craftwork  and  architects" 
estimates,  and  prime-cost  allowances.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  monetary  difficulties  we,  as  a  rule, 
ha've  to  face  in  planning  out  of  new  building 
schemes,  and  I  know  too  well  how  they  often 
have  to  be  reduced.  We  sometimes  have  to  cut 
the  coat  according  to  the  cloth  ;  but  there  is  one 
habit  some  men  have,  whilst  desiring  to  encourage 
sympathetic  work,  which  habit  seems  generally 
inconsistent — I  refer  to  the  matter  of  under- 
estimating prime-cost  amounts  provided  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  including  decorative  work,  of 
imagining  that  respectable  craft  work  can  be  had 
at  the  price  of  "  shoddy  " — that  good  work  an  J 
bad  pay  are  synonymous.  The  under-estimating 
of  prime-cost  amounts  must  mean  one  of  three 
things — that  either  one's  client  must  be  ;  sked  to 
spend  more  than  he  at  first  bargained  for  ;  or  that 


the  scheme  must  be  reduced  :  or  that  the  crafts- 
man has  to  do  the  work  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  or 
at  so  low  a  cost  as  to  barely  get  home  over  the 
transaction.  Again,  one  hears  the  argument  that 
a  certain  kind  of  work  will  not  bear  more  than  a 
certain  cost.  This  is,  I  believe,  an  argument 
based  on  inexperience,  or  ignorance  of  process, 
and  of  circumstances  controlling  it.  It  is  curious 
that  this  argument  is  never  applied  to  the  cost  of 
the  fabric,  or  shell  of  a  building,  but  only  to 
various  kinds  of  craftwork  where  modest  skill  is 
concerned.  It  should  at  least  bear  its  own 
working  cost,  and  a  living  profit  in  addition, 
otherwise,  where  is  the  inducement  for  the  good 
workman  or  craftsman  to  excel  in  his  calling  ?  And 
yet  this  method  of  judgment  is  frequently  brought 
to  bear  by  men  who  swear  by  all  that  is  good  and 
true.  To  compare  the  relative  cost  of  the  two 
kinds  of  work  is  most  difticult.  Architects  who 
are  accustomed  to — and  only  accustomed  to — 
the  everyday  cut-and-dried  stufi,  can  only  esti- 
mate for  the  work  they  want  done  by  the  average 
cost  of  the  material  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using,  and  many  find  a  difficulty  in  estimating 
for  anything  different.  They  will  certainly  find 
themselves  very  much  "  at  sea  "  if  they  persist  in 
prime-costing  superior  work  at  the  same  rate  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  for  inferior 
work  so  much  in  vogue.  Tlds  system  is  not 
likely  to  encourage  "sympathetic"  work,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  stifle  any  attempt  to  elevato 
craft-workers,  no  matter  what  the  medium,  from 
unthinking  mechanical  drudges  into  intelligent, 
capable  craftsmen,  and  in  the  end,  men  who  know 
better,  and  desire  better,  will  be  compelled  to 
revert  to  old  trade  methods  and  systems  which  are 
so  offensive  to  their  lesthetic  susceptibilities. 
Boiled  down,  this  all  means  that  the  architect 
must  educate,  educate,  educate  his  clients,  and 
furthermore  must  insist  upon  his  own  views  being 
carried,  even  when  opposed  to  those  of  his  client, 
or  otherwise  it  means  grind,  grind,  grind  on  every 
hand  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded  the 
lecturer  on  the  motion  of  Sir.  E.  Gcy  Dawber, 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  D.  Grace,  and  was  briefly 
acknowledged. 


THE   SOCIETY   OF  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  members  of  the  Society  of  Architects  held 
their  first  meeting  in  their  new  hall.  Staple 
Inn-buildings  South,  on  Thursday  evening  in 
last  week,  when  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
Ancient  Lights  Bill,  which  is  to  be  introduced 
next  session,  as  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Itoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  We 
dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  measure  (which  is 
to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Mr. 
Haldane,  Mr.  Robson,  Mr.  H.  D.  Greene,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Robertson,  and  which  was  read  a 
first  time  last  session  on  June  22nd  last)  in  our 
issue  of  July  10  last,  p.  35  cun-ent  volume.  The 
President,  Jlr.  Walter  W.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool, 
occupied  the  chair.  Four  nominations  were  read, 
and  the  following  six  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  members  : — George  Hamilton  Briggs,  43, 
Crowther-road,  S.  Norwood,  S.E.  ;  Henry  Leon 
C'abuche,  31.  Hamlet  Court-road,  Westcliff-on- 
Sea ;  Morrie  Jacob  Harris,  JIafeking,  Sou'h 
Africa ;  William  David  Jenkins,  12,  Frederick- 
road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham  ;  John  Stuart 
McDonald,  8,  Esplanade-row,  Calcutta  ;  and 
William  Mapp  Thompson,  Baron  Grove,  Mitcham. 

presextatiox  of  the  gold  medal. 
The  PuEsiuENT  said  it  was  his  privilege  to 
present  for  the  first  time  the  gold  medal  which 
had  been  offered  by  the  Council  to  the  student 
who  passed  with  distinction  in  every  division  of 
the  society's  examinations,  and  foremost  of  the 
candidates  who  had  submitted  to  the  ordeal 
during  the  year.  This  had  been  gained  by  Mr. 
William  David  Jenkins,  of  Birmingham,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  whom  they  had  that  evening 
unanimously  elected  to  membership.  Mr.  Jenkins 
had  served  his  articles  at  Llandilo  with  his  father, 
who,  they  were  gratified  to  see,  was  also  present 
that  evening,  and  had  since  been  with  a  firm  of 
architects  at  Birmingham.  He  trusted  that  Jlr. 
Jenkins  would  make  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  profession  his  foremost  thought,  and  that  at 
some  future  period  he  would  occupy  that  pre- 
sidential chair,  and  be  the  medium  of  conferring 
similar  medals  on  candidates  of  a  later  generation. 
The  President  then  handed  the  medal,  amid 
hearty  applause,  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  suitably 
acknowleded  the  gift. 


THE    PROrOSEn    .VXCIENT    LIGHTS    IHLL. 

A  discussion  upen  the  value  and  merits  of  this 
measure  was  opened  by  Mr.  Ellis  Mar^lanii, 
hon.  secretary,  who  remarked  that  he  could  not 
support  the  proposals  put  forward  ;  indeed,  he 
objected  to  them  in  lulu.  The  Bill  did  not.  in  his 
opinion,  go  nearly  far  enough,  nor  was  it  framed 
in  the  right  spirit,  for  it  dealt  with  the  question  of 
easements  to  light  as  if  they  ought  to  continue  to 
exist.  He  might  instance  the  subject  of  sky-signs 
in  the  Metropolis  as  ac  analogous  case.  A  few 
years  since,  London  was  visited  by  an  epidemic 
of  sky-signs,  which  were  speedily  recognised 
to  be  a  nuisance,  a  disfigurement  to  our  thorough- 
fares, and  to  involve  some  risk  to  passers  by. 
They  were  not  treated  by  the  Legislature  as  an 
easement  to  be  tenderly  dealt  with,  after  compen- 
sation to  the  owners,  but  an  edict  went  forth  for 
their  entire  abolition  after  a  certain  period  of 
grace.  The  like  severe  but  perfectly  fair  treat- 
ment might  very  justly  be  applied  to  all  exist- 
ing ancient  lights.  A  man  who  chose  to  build 
had  no  justifiable  claim  to  demand  that  his 
neighbours  should  grant  him  light  over  their  lands 
simply  because  for  twenty  years  they  had 
aciiuiesced  in  his  so  taking  his  light  across  theii 
premises  or  lands.  If  a  man  could  not  obtain 
his  light  from  within  his  own  curtilage,  it  was 
his  own  fault.  Some  might  think  his  argument 
revolutionary,  but  a  similar  law  to  our  ease- 
ments of  light  did  not  exist  in  Scotland,  where 
it  was  not  possible  to  acquire  by  efflux  of 
time  rights  to  light  over  an  adjoining  building 
owner's  property.  If  they  were  to  legislate 
on  this  question,  let  the  reform  be  a  genuine  and 
salutary  one.  'The  Bill  should  declare  that  on 
and  after  a  certain  specified  date,  no  rights  to 
light  over  adjoining  property  thould  begin  to 
accrue.  As  for  existing  and  recognised  easements, 
the  same  Act  should  stipulate  that  after  a  given 
number  of  years — say,  twenty— those  rights  to 
light  should  be  extinguished.  A  further  radical 
defect  was  the  proposal  to  appoint  nine  gentle- 
men, appointed  to  rove  from  town  to  town  as  a 
peripatetic  tribunal.  Such  a  number  was  poorly 
inadequate  to  requirements.  It  would  lead  to 
great  delays  in  the  settlement  of  light  claims. 

Mr.  G.  Gari)  Pye,  vice-president,  said  he  could 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Marsland's  drastic  and,  indeed, 
revolutionary  proposals,  which  he  thought  would 
be  exceedingly  hard  on  the  possessors  of  ancient 
light  easements.  There  were,  however,  several 
grave  objections  to  the  Bill  as  draughted.  There 
was  elaborate  machinery  provided  for  the  con- 
stitution of  a  tribunal  of  appeal  of  nine  members 
— three  barristers,  three  architects,  and  three  sur- 
veyors—and after  a  case  had  been  tried  and 
adjudicated  upon  by  a  quorum  at  heavy  cost, 
the  whole  matter  could  be  reopened  before 
a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeded  £500,  and  the  whole 
award  might  be  upset  on  appeal.  If  a  tribunal 
consisting  in  equal  parts  of  skilled  barristers, 
architects,  and  surveyors  cnuld  not  decide_  a 
cause,  all  the  judges  in  the  land  could  not  arrive 
at  an  equitable  decision.  The  judgment  of  the 
tribunal  ought  only  to  be  challenged  upon  alle- 
gations of  errors  in  law  or  of  dishonesty.  .Vnother 
defect  in  the  measure  as  draughted  was  that  the 
only  bodies  recognised  by  the  Bill  were  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Surveyors'  Institution.  Steps  i.hould  be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  Society  of  Architects,  as  a  grow- 
ing and  important  representative  body,  was  also 
recognised  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Williams  observed  that  the 
Bill  provided  certain  great  advantages  as  to  pro- 
cedure under  the  existing  law,  although  there  was 
a  great  and  radical  defect  in  its  draughting. 
It  provided  in  Part  III.,  section  3  (1),  that  only 
such  light  as  was  "  reasonably  necessary  for  com- 
fortable use  and  enjoyment  "  could  be  claimed  by 
a  dominant  owner  ;  but  in  every  case  the  settle- 
ment of  what  w.-uia  "reasonably  necessary  '_'  light 
would  prove  the  most  fruitful  source  of  litigation 
in  any  dispute.  The  provision  in  Part  IV.  that 
an  obstruction  to  light  could  be  created  by  serving  a 
notice  on  the  ad  joining  owner  instead  of  actually 
constructing  a  hideous  hoarding,  was  a  very  good 
suggestion  ;  but  lawyers  and  members  of  tho 
tribunal  would,  under  that  section,  need  to  possess 
a  vivid  imagination.  But  a  grave  defect  in  the 
measure  was  the  omission  of  any  penalties  for 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  vendor  to  disclose  that  an 
obstruction  to  light  notice  had  been  served  upon 
him,  or  as  against  a  lessee  who  neglected  to  for- 
ward such  a  notice  to  his  next  superior  landlord. 
There  were  other  omissions  in  this  section,  and 
he  held  that  a  measure  draughted  so  laxly  could 
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not  be,  if  passed,  of  any  advantage  to  the  public. 
The  chief  feature  of  value  in  the  Bill  wastheeffoit 
made  to  lessen  the  amount  of  expert  evidence 
that  could  be  tendered  in  an  action.  All  profes- 
sional men  who  had  hid  experience  in  arbitration 
knew  the  real  value  of  such  testimony,  and  any 
proposal  which  would  enable  litigants  to  get  rid 
of  expert  evidence  would  tend  to  cheapen  the 
course  of  justice.  The  worst  feUure  of  the  Bill 
was  the  final  clause,  section  7  in  Part  VIII., 
idlowing  of  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  where 
the  amount  awarded  exceeded  .£500  in  money, 
damages,  or  cost  of  works.  Any  arbitrator's 
award  should  be  final,  except  in  two  events— 
where  the  arbitrator  was  mistaken  in  his  law  or 
acted  dishonestly.  Under  the  Bill,  more  paid 
work  would  fall  to  the  architect  and  surveyor, 
and  less  would  be  received  by  the  lawyer ;  but 
the  client  would  suffer  equally  in  pocket.  The 
gravest  defect  in  the  measure  was  that  it  recog- 
nised the  right  to  light  over  another  man's  land 
— a  principle  only  sanctioned  in  England — and 
that  only  within  the  last  sixty  years  or  so. 
The  admission  of  such  a  right  to  light 
was  a  noxious  weed,  the  growth  of  modern 
3  udge's  dicta,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  uprooted, 
whereas  the  Bill  only  tried  to  lop  off  a  few 
branches,  and  to  cut  down  some  of  the  rank 
undergrowth.  What  was  needed  was  a  short  Act 
providing  that  after  a  certain  specified  date  no 
future  rights  to  light  should  accrue.  Any  attempt 
to  deal  summarily  with  existing  vested  interests 
would  wreck  the  Bill,  for  all  existing  rights  would 
assuredly  be  respected  by  Parliament. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Tucker  supported  the  views  of  the 
last  speaker,  but  regarded  Mr.  Marsland's  sug- 
gestions as  too  revolutionary. 

Mr.  R.  Frank  Vallance  said  that  all  archi- 
tects, from  a  professional  standpoint,  would  regret 
to  see  the  law  of  ancient  lights  abolished,  for  they 
provided  the  profession  with  much  lucrative 
business.  He  held  that  some  reform  was  necessary, 
but  no  existing  rights  ought  to  be  abolished, 
unless  compensation  was  given  to  the  owners. 
The  best  feature  of  the  Bill  was  Part  IV.,  the 
proposal  to  substitute  notices  of  obstruction  for 
disfiguring  hoardings. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Mead  thought  the  proposal  to  refer 
such  cases  to  two  surveyors  and  a  barrister  was 
an  excellent  feature  of  the  measure  ;  more  sub- 
stantial justice  would  be  done  by  such  a  tribunal 
than  by  a  judge  trained  only  as  a  lawyer,  and 
probably  at  a  much  less  cost.  Even  under  the 
new  proposals,  a  light  and  air  case  would,  he 
expected,  prove  very  expensive. 

The  President  referred  to  what  had  been  done 
in  Liverpool,  as  demonstrating  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  disputes  between  a  dominant 
and  a  servient  owner  could  be  settled  by  friendly 
conference.  A  notable  fault  in  the  Bill  was  that 
the  Society  of  Architects  was  entirely  ignored  by 
it's  promoters,  and  he  thought  steps  should  be  taken 
to  amend  this.  Apart  from  this,  the  Bill,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  most  crude  and  iUdefined  one,  and 
needed  reconstruction. 

Mr.  R.  W.  RoiiuES  moved  that  the  Society 
oppose  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  and  employ  counsel 
to  protect  those  interested,  and  to  secure  needed 
amendments  of  the  measure ;  and,  further,  that 
notice  of  opposition  be  given  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  and  to  the  Surveyors' 
Institution. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gard  Pye, 
and,  having  been  supported  by  the  President, 
was  carried  unanimously. 


"THE   MANAGEMENT   OF   DECORATIVE 
WORK  IX  PROGRESS."* 

UPON  the  management  of  work  in  progress 
must  always  depend  its  satisfac'ory  result, 
not  only  as  work,  but  as  to  its  profit  and  the  con- 
tinued good  relations  between  all  concerned.  As 
far  as  I  have  observed,  however,  the  careful 
organisation  neces>ary  for  this  is  too  often  want- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  of  waste  occurs  through 
lack  of  any  general  scheme  of  management.  As 
painting  is  always  conducted  more  or  less  away 
from  the  master's  premises,  it  only  too  easily 
happens  that,  through  want  of  systematic  com- 
munication, little  delays  occur,  each  one  possibly 
very  small,  but  together  becoming  important, 
and  important  m  st  of  all  in  producing  that  slight 
.-jense  of  hesitancy— of   waiting  for  something— 
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which  all  too  rap"dly  a/l'i;'cts  every  man  on  the 
job,  and  does  more  to  increase  the  time-cost 
ot  work  than  any  other  ordinary  cause. 
When  it  is  obvious  to  the  men  that  the  materials 
are  waiting  for  them,  that  the  instructions  are 
clear  in  advance  or  come  with  certainty  when 
required,  and  that  the  foreman  of  the  job  is  able 
to  place  his  men  with  confidence  where  required, 
every  man  works  better  and  faster.  There  is  no 
dawdling,  because  there  is  no  excuse  to  dawdle, 
and  quite  a  different  spirit  animates  the  men 
when  the  work  goes  forward  smoothly.  To  say 
that  this  may  easily  make  a  difference  of  15  or  20 
per  cent,  in  the  labour  cost  of  work  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, and  such  a  difference  not  only  means  success 
or  failure  in  competition  and  profitable  execution, 
but  it  enables  the  master  to  put  in  better  work, 
and  to  improve  his  reputation  by  doing  so.  Nothing 
pleases  the  client  or  his  architect  more  than  to 
find  a  readiness  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  wording 
of  the  contract,  and  this  can  often  be  done. 
Well,  then,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  organisation 
will  conduce  to  good  management,  and  in  doing 
this,  I  must  argue  from  the  position  of  a  firm 
prepared  to  undertake  fairly  large  works  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  because,  although  good  manage- 
ment is  important  in  all  work,  great  or  small,  it 
is  obviously  of  more  importance  in  large  work, 
and  the  organisation  needs  to  be  more  complete. 
Moreover,  while  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
variation  in  the  detail  with  individual  firms, 
according  to  their  constitution  and  the  nature  of 
the  works  they  undertake,  a  general  principle 
will  underlie  successful  methods  of  management, 
and  the  adjustment  of  details  is  not  a  diflicult 
matter  when  the  principles  are  kept  in  mind. 
The  organisation  will,  in  a  sense,  be  twofold— 
viz.,  that  at  headquarters — i.e.,  the  master's 
business  premises,  and  that  at  the  job  itself, 
which  may  be  "  in  town" — that  is  to  say,  within 
easy  daily  control  from  headquarters ;  or  in  the 
country  at  such  distance  as  to  admit  only  of  more 
occasional  control  and  direction.  Let  us  take 
"  headquarters  "  first.  We  there  require  (besides 
the  bookkeeping  staff,  which  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  with)  : — 1.  The  colour-shop  and  stock.  2. 
The  scaffold  yard.  3.  An  active  head  foreman, 
with  one  or  two  intelligent  painters'  labourers 
under  him.  1.  The  colour-shop  is  practically  the 
working  centre  from  which  all  the  necessary  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  appliances  are  issued.  Attached 
to  it  Khould  be  a  small  lock-up  oflice  for  the  fore- 
man, and  one  or  more  lock-up  storerooms  for  the 
colours,  tools,  implements,  and  materials  which  are 
necessary  for  issue  at  short  notice,  or  before  oflice 
hours.  Rough  entry-books  must  be  kept,  in  which 
every  article  issued  can  be  booked  to  the  job,  and  all 
"  returns"  noted.  A  colour-grinding  slab  or  two, 
and  hand  mullers,  though  less  indispensable  than 
formerly,  are  at  times  very  useful,  and  shelves  for 
pails,  pans,  and  cans  will  help  good  order.  Either 
in  the  colour  shop,  or  near  at  hand,  should  be  the 
oil  tanks,  capacious  enough  for  at  least  two  years' 
consumption,  and  space  for  casks  and  firkins  of 
white  lead,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  stock, 
and  bought  well  in  advance.  If  there  are  three 
oil-tanks,  the  contents  can  be  used  one  at  a  time 
in  succession,  each  tank  being  refilled  as  soon  as 
empty.  The  scaffold  yard  should,  if  possible,  be 
close  at  hand,  so  that  the  foreman  may  at  once  see 
what  is  available,  and  keep  it  all  well  under 
inspection  and  in  good  repair.  I  need  not  go 
into  minor  details.  The  point  is  that  pre- 
mises and  plant  should  be  fitted  fur  the 
prompt  supply  of  the  ordinary  requisites, 
in  condition  ready  for  use.  The  qualifi- 
cations desirable  in  the  headquarters'  foreman 
differ  a  good  dtal  from  those  of  the  fore- 
man of  the  job,  and  there  are  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  too  much  insisted  on  that  he  is  the 
lieiid  foreman.  He  is  the  centre  means  of  com- 
munication, but  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
override  the  local  foremen  in  their  management 
of  their  own  jobs.  He  ascertains  what  men  will 
be  required,  and  engages  them  and  discharges 
them.  He  collects  the  time-theets,  and  checks 
them  ;  issues  the  materials  ;  ascertains  what 
scaffolding  will  be  required,  and  takes  care  that 
it  is  ready  when  wanted ;  corresponds  with  the 
country  foremen,  and  learns  from  them  when 
they  will  be  ready  for  men,  or  when  the  number 
may  be  lessened  ;  he  arranges  the  transfers  from 
one  job  to  another,  and  should  know  exactly 
which  men  are  best  fitted  for  tlie  work  to  be 
done.  In  fact,  he  should  be  the  master's  eyes 
and  cars  in  all  m-itters  of  detail,  and  bo  always 
ready  to  report  verbally  on  the  state  of  each  work. 
I  think  it  very  important  that  this  "central" 
foreman  should  not  be  too  o'd  a  man.     He  ought 


to  be  young  enough  to  be  very  active,  for  he  will, 
require  to  be  constantly  on  the  move  in  busy 
times.  A  bicycle  is  a  very  useful  accessory  for 
him,  for  by  its  aid  he  can  run  round  to  two  or 
three  works  in  the  early  morning,  and  b^  ready 
to  report  on  them  by  the  time  the  business  office 
is  open ;  and  in  any  matter  of  urgency  it  will 
often  enable  him  to  see  for  himself  instead  o£ 
sending  a  messenger.  He  ought  to  be  a  good 
practical  painter  ;  and  he  should  be  able  to  make 
a  correct  plan,  or  to  measure  up  simple 
work :  and  the  more  expert  he  makes  him- 
self in  this  direction  the  more  valuable  will 
he  be  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  foreman.  His 
"labourer"  a-sistauts  must  be  intelligent  men, 
who  can  read  and  write  fairly  well,  and 
are  capible  of  entering  outgoings.  If  one  of 
them  is  a  seujfvhlcr,  so  much  the  better. 
We  now  come  to  the  orginisation  at  the  job,  and 
here  we  must  for  some  reasons  divide  the  subject 
under  two  heads — "town  jobs"  and  "country 
jobs,"  to  use  the  familiar  word.  Inasmuch  as 
work  "in  town"  is  within  easy  reach  from  head- 
quarters, it  can,  to  some  extent,  be  directed 
thence  almost  daily.  It  is,  therefore,  less  neces- 
siry  that  the  foreman  of  the  job  should  be  either 
so  experienced  or  self-reliant  as  we  shall  see  to  be 
requisite  for  country  work.  He  can  be  helped 
in  moments  of  diflicult}'  by  a  visit  from  head- 
quarters. It  is  more  important  that  he  should 
be  punctual,  careful,  and  a  good  manager  of  men, 
than  that  heshould  have  any  artistic  or  other  special 
technical  qualifications,  for  these  will  be  readily 
supplied  otherwise.  But  he  should  be  both  strict 
and  just,  and  the  man  who  disregards  his  instruc- 
tions twice  should  not  have  a  third  opportunity. 
In  more  ordinary  and  smaller  works,  where  from 
four  to  a  dozen  painters  suffice,  the  foreman  should 
be  a  skilled  hand,  who  can  be  depended  on  to 
work  himself  and  keep  the  others  working.  It  is 
very  convenient  when  such  a  man  can  draw  a 
little,  put  in  trials  ot  colouring,  and  do  a  little 
writing  or  gilding.  This  applies  still  more  where 
the  small  work  is  in  the  country,  and  to  send 
down  specialists  means  undue  proportion  of  cost. 
With  large  works  at  a  distance,  such  as  public 
buildings  or  very  large  mansions,  the  most  im- 
portant qualifications  for  a  foreman  are  punctu- 
ality, sobriety,  tact  with  men,  the  habit  of 
looking  ahead,  and  good,  self -respectful  manners. 
A  man  prone  to  quarrel,  or  to  be  easily 
moved  to  angry  replies,  shou'd  never  be  put 
in  charge  ot  country  work :  he  is  sure  to 
make  enemies  among  the  men  or  the  servants, 
even  if  he  does  not  fall  out  with  the  owner. 
But  a  certain  self-reliance  and  forethought  are 
very  indispensable  qualities  in  the  foreman  of  a 
country  job — and  the  man  who  only  knows  what 
is  wanted  when  he  actually  feels  the  want,  is  not 
the  man  to  take  charge  of  country  work.  In 
organising  the  work  itself  at  a  country  job  there 
are  certain  preliminary  inquiries  to  be  made,  the 
replies  to  which  may  much  affect  the  arrange- 
ments. These  are,  first.  What  facilities  are  there 
for  obtaining  scaffolding  r  —  for  although  it  is 
probably  better  to  send  down  a  few  "  steps,"  it 
is,  at  long  distances,  essential  to  hire  (sometimes 
to  buy  and  sell  again)  the  pole  scaffolding,  and 
probably  better  to  get  the  tressels  roughly  made 
to  the  proper  heights.  The  question  of  lodging 
facilities  should  also  be  gone  into  in  advance  ;  for 
occasionally  this  presents  a  real  difliculty,  and  is 
very  apt,  if  neglected,  to  raise  disputes.  Arrange- 
ments should  always  be  made  for  the  foreman  to 
lodge  near  at  hand,  if  not  on  the  premises. 
These  are  matters  the  neglect  of  which  may 
cause  serious  delays,  and  should  never  be  left  to 
chance.  Again,  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  under- 
standing as  early  as  possible  as  to  where  the  work- 
men may  take  their  meals ;  and,  if  there  are  to  bo 
many  men,  who  is  to  do  their  cooking.  It  is 
bet  er  to  let  the  foreman  engage  a  woman'  for 
this  :  otherwise  you  will  find  that  one  labourer's 
time  is  practically  occupied  over  the  men's  meals. 
Of  course,  in  a  town  some  of  these  questions  do 
not  arise  ;  but  country  works  are  often  far  from  a 
town.  The  question  of  obtaining  labourers  on 
the  spot  for  unskilled  labour  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Another  matter  which  often  arises  is  the 
question  of  obtaining  the  suitable  change  for 
paying  wages.  I  have  constantly  found  it 
necetsary  to  cend  country  wages  in  the  form  of 
gold  coin  in  parcels  by  registered  post ;  but  even 
then  much  time  is  often  lost  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sarv  silver  and  copper  change  for  a  number  of  men. 
Where  the  work  is  in  or  near  a  town  where  there 
is  a  bank,  it  is  sometimes  as  well  to  open  a 
tempoiary  account  with  the  local  bank,  giving 
th  m  notice  that  a  certain  approximate  amount  of 
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silver  and  copper  will  be  required  with  the  change 
for  your  cheque  each  week.     You  then  send  your 
cheque  for  the  required  amount  of  wages  to  the 
foreman,    who    reckons  up   beforehand  the  pro- 
portions in  which   he   requires   his  change.     In 
Tery  large  works,  take  care  to  hare  one  man  who 
is  skilful  in  matching  and  mixing  colours.     This 
would  occupy  too  much  of  the  foreman's  time,  for 
he  needs  to  be  moving  about  and  seeing  that  as 
each  man  6nishes  one  job  he  has  another  ready 
for  him.     If  he  finds  a  man  habitually  shirking, 
it  is  cheaper  to  send  him  back  to  town  than  to  keep 
him.  A  loafer  always  tries  to  get  others  to  loaf  too. 
I  have,  so  far,  said  nothing  about  the  artistic  part 
of  {he  work  ;   but,  assuming  that  some  of  it  is  to 
be  executed  by  artists  on  the  spot,  it  is  obviously 
very  necessary  that  as  early  as  possible  the  pre- 
parations for  this  should  be  made.     Dimensions 
of  all  parts  to  be  ornamentally  treated  should  be 
taken   directly   such   parts    can   be   got   at,  and 
where  ceilings  and  cornices  are  out  of  reach  with 
steps  and  ladders,  it  is  often  worth  while  to  erect 
the  scaffold,  or  part  of  it,  before  it  is  otherwise 
wanted,  to  enable  careful  measurements  and  paper 
templates   to   be   taken,   in    order  that   full-size 
sketches  and  drawings  may  be  prepared  in  good 
time.     These  should  first   be  drawn  in  charcoal, 
and  if   possible  tried   up   to  judge   of  form  and 
scale  before  being  definitely  drawn  in — particu- 
larly when  the  height  or  proportion  of  the  place 
is  unusual.     Even  with  much  experiecce  one  may 
easily  be  deceived  about  scale  at  unusual  heights, 
and  it  is  easy  to  find  cause  for  regret  when  this 
precaution    is    omitted.     When    there    is   much 
repetition,  trials  in  colour  should  also  be  prepared. 
"Where  the   bringing  forward  of  the  grounds  is 
likely  to  leave  scant  time  for  the  artist,  that  por- 
tion  of  his  work  which  requires  most  time  and 
care  may  be  executed,  up  to  a  certain  point,  on 
canvas,  and  affixed,  and  completed  by  him  on  the 
spot  when  the  general  work  admits  of  it.    la  such 
a  case,    however,   it  is    most   important  that   he 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  lighting,  the  position  of  the  windows,  &c., 
before  he  begins  ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  safe  for 
him   to   begin  his   colouring    until    the   general 
grounds   and   the    relieving   tones    of    colour   of 
the     surrounding   surfaces     have    been    decided 
by    actual   trial    on    the   spot.     Even    then   the 
decorator     must     be    prepared    to     make    some 
alterations  up   to   the  last   moment.     When  the 
actual  tints  and  colourings  have  to  be  decided, 
the  person  who  i^  to  direct  the  colouring  (and  he 
uiiyht  to  be  the  master  decorator  himself)  should 
give  notice  of  his  visit  for  the  purpose,  that  the 
foreman  may  have  all  ready — colours,  boards,  and 
palettes,    suitable   fitches   and   sables,  and  small 
pans  for   the  samples   of   colours  when    decided. 
Particularly,  every  local  foreman  should  be  pro- 
vided  with   a   palette-knife    (artist's   size)    with 
which  the  master  may  mix   his   trials  in  small 
quantity.     Nothing  is  more  vexing  than  to  find, 
when  about  to  try  colours,  that  the  only  available 
palette-knife  is  an  implement  with  a  blade  1ft. 
long,  and  perhaps  liin.  wide.     It  makes  a  mess 
of  the  whole  palette  with  the  first  tint  mixed,  and 
much  time  is  lost.     Then  the  pigments  Jikely  to 
be  used  should   be  ready,  arranged  in  order  on  a 
trestle    board    covered   with    a    clean    paper   if 
the  tints  are  to  be  delicate.     And  here  I  may  say, 
parenthetically,  that  the  pigments  ordinarily  re- 
quired are  few,  and  that  all  the  fancy  blues  and 
rose-colours,  of  which  ill-trained  foremen  are  so 
fond,  are  absolutely  unnecessary  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.     They  are,    moreover,   apt  to  do  harm, 
being  frequently  very   fugitive.     Whfn  a  com- 
plete trial,  say  of  the  cornice  colouring,  has  been 
made,  samples  of  each  of  the  approved  tints  must 
be  put  aside,  either  in  pans,  or,   if  small  quan- 
tities, on  stencil  paper,  tor  guidance  in  the  work. 
There  are  one  or  two  of  the  local  foreman's  duties 
in  which  exactitude  is  most  essential.     (1)  Taking 
plans  and  dimensions.     These  should  always  give 
tolul  dimensions  as  well  as  details  from  point  to 
point.     Then,  if  these  do  not  agree,  the  error  is 
•   discovered  in  time.     It  is   a  very  common  occur- 
ence to  find  them  differ  by  2ft.  (one  repeat  of  the 
rule),  and  I  need   not   point   out   what  a  costly 
blunder  this  may  be.     Another  source  of  trouble 
is  in  ceiling  plans,  on  which  it  should  always  be 
made   clear    whether    they  are  taken  "  looking 
up  "  or  following  the  floor' plan.    For,  if  the  form 
be  at  all  unsymmetrical,  the  deviations  are  re- 
versed.    (2)  Making  out  the  weekly  time-sheet. 
Each  week's   sheet   should   not   only  show   how 
many  hours  each   man  has   worked,  but  on  what 
portions  of  the  work  the  men  have  been  engaged. 
And  if  any  man's  time  is  less  than  it  should  be, 
or    more     than    there    was    reason      to    expect. 


an     explancitiun     should      appear     on     the     xheet. 
If  one  man's  time  seems  to  be  short  during  two 
weeks   or   more,   special   explanations  should  be 
written  for.     The  master  is  paying  lodgings  and 
allowances  to  the  same  extent  per  week  whether 
a  man  works  (lO   hours  or  only  40.     Among  the 
many  possibilities  of  delay  there  is  the  joiner's 
work  ;  taking  off  fastenings  and  furniture,  easing 
windows,   small  repairs.     Let  these  matters  have 
attention  in  good  time.      A  more  annoying  cause 
of  delay  often  occurs  through  the  work  of  "  other 
trades,"    and     this    is    frequently    beyond    the 
decorator's     control.      The     operations    of     the 
plumber,    bellhanger,   gasfitter,    electric  lighter, 
and,  worst  of   all,  the  hot-water  man,  are,  not 
without  cause,  a  terror  to  the  decorator.     Each 
thinks  he  ought  to  take  all  the  time  till  the  last 
day  fixed  for  the  general  completion  ;  while  there 
ia  much  that  the  decorator  can  hardly  begin  till 
most  of  these  others  are  gone.     In  this  matter  I 
can  only  recommend  you  to  use  the  Institute  of 
Decorators'    forms   of   contract   as  a  precaution. 
When  work  involves  much  or  high  scaffolding, 
bear  in    mind   the    importance  of   getting  that 
portion  which  is  only  accessible  from  the  scaffold 
properly  measured  and  taken  to  account  before 
the  scaffold  is  removed.     This  is  a  matter  which 
the  foreman  should  give  ample  notice  of,  and  he 
should  have  been  able  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
measuring  done  during  progress,  where  it  is  out 
of   reach  otherwise.      This    will  save    the   sur- 
veyor's time.     He  should   also   have  clear  notes 
ready  as  to   number  of   coats,   &c.,  in  different 
rooms,  and   the   amount   of   extra  daywork.     In 
fact  all  the  way  through  the  work,  the  foreman 
must  bear  in  mind   the  final  bringing  to  book, 
must   make   a   point   of  being  able   to   explain. 
He     should     also     insist    on     cleanliness  —  his 
labourers     must     be    frequently     sweeping     up 
the     dust     and     any     accumulations.      I     have 
omitted    to    speak    of    one    or    two    details    in 
this  connection,  as,  for  instance,  the  sweeping  of 
chimneys  before  any  painting  is  done,  the  cover- 
ing up  of  furniture,   and  floors,  and  panellings. 
A   good   hardwood   or  parquet   floor    should   be 
covered  first  with  brown  paper,  then  with  saw- 
dust, then   with   thin    boards.     But    never   lay 
brown  paper  close  down  on  a  white  marble  floor  : 
it  will  stain  it  indelibly.     Clean  wrappers  covered 
with  boards  are  safer  for  this.     .Vgain,  it  thould 
be  absolutely  forbidden   the    men  to  throw  the 
water  which  has  been  used  for  washing  off  dis- 
temper down   the  sinks  or  closets.     It  must  be 
taken  to  the  gullies,  and  even  these   should  be 
frequently  flushed  with  clear  water  when  so  used. 
With  a  good  foreman  London  workmen  will  be  on 
giiod  terms  with  the  servants  and  neighbours.    In 
country  places  workmen  of  good  characterand  con- 
duct can  t  e  a  very  pleasant  addition  to  village 
society,  and  are  readily  invited  to  join  in  whatever 
amusements  go  on   after  working   hours ;  and  I 
have  known   many  a   client  say  that  household 
and  village  have  all  regretted  the  men's  departure. 
In  winding   up  work,   leave   all  clean,  room  by 
room,  as  you  finish.     It  is  always  worth  while  to 
hire  a  charwoman  from  the  \  illage  to  scrub  the 
floors  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  it  pleases  the 
house  servants  to  find  that  they  are  not  expected 
to  clean  up  after  the  men.     The  goodwill  of  the 
servants  is  always  worth  having,  but  never  worth 
buying.     Where   particular   servants   have  been 
obliging   and   helpful    to   the  nren    some  recog- 
nition   is   very   proper ;    and    where    a    servant 
has  suffered  distinct  inconvenience  by  the  work, 
I   think  a  moderate  tip  may  well  be  bestowed. 
In  doing  this,  the  master  should  say  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  foreman   having  spoken  of  the 
inconvenience  or  the  obliging  help  in  question. 
Let  no  master  decorator  lower  his  own  positi^  n 
by  "  cultivating"  the  servants,  nor  notice  in  any 
way  the  hints  of  "  influence  "  which  some  upper 
servants  are  ready  with.     Make  your    own  in- 
fluence with  your  client,  and  you  will  best  do  this 
by  close  attention  to  all  that  makes  the  work  go 
smoothly  and  in  accordance  with  his  reasonable 
requirements. 
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WATER   rrRIFICATION. 

T  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  15, 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eogineers,  two 
papers  were  read,  namely  :—"  Deposits  in  Pipes 
and  Dlher  Channels  Conveying  Potable  Wnter," 
by  Professor  J.  Campbell  Brown,  D.Sc,  and 
"  The  Purification  of  Water  Highly  Charged  with 
Vegetable  Matter,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Effect  of  Aeration,"  by  OobertChadwick,  C.M.G. 
M.Inst.C.E.,andBertram  Blount,  Assoc.  Inst.C.E. 
The  first  paper    dealt    with    three    classes  of 


deposits: — (1)  Incrastations  en  iron  pipes  ;  their 
source,  causes,   and  remedy.     {'!)  (irowthp,  more 
or  less   slimy,    on   inner  surfaces   of   pipes   and 
culverts  and  tunnels  ;  their  varieties,  nature,  c  m- 
position,  and  causes;  also  the  composition  of  waters 
which  produce  different  kindsof  growths.  (3)  Loose 
deposits.    Analyses  were  given  of  incrustations  on 
iron  pipes,  and  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  waters 
were   quoted,  showing   that    thfse   incrustations 
were  due  to  oxidation  of  the  iron  of  the  pipes, 
whether  widespread  or  in  nodules,  and  that  they 
were  not  limited  to  acid  waters,  but  were  common 
to  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral  waters.  The  remedy 
was    briefly   discussed,    in    the   light   of  recent 
experiments    as     well     as    earlier    observations. 
Growths  or  deposits  on  the  inner  surface  of  pip-  s 
were  of  two  kinds: — («)  Deposits  of  carbonates 
of    alkaline   earths   from   calcareous   waters  ;   (b) 
black  slimy  deposits,  from  the  top,  bottom,  and 
sides  of  pipes  and  other  channels  conveying  certain 
waters,  chiefly  from  Welsh  sources.  Investigatici  s 
were  recorded,  and  detailed  evidence  was  adduced, 
showing  that  these  slimy  deposits  were  produced 
by    gelatinous    and    filamentous   iron-organisms 
which  giew  and  extracted  iron  from  the  water,  and 
died  at  one  end  while  they   grew  at  the  other. 
Solid  rock  particles  were  entangled  in  this  slime, 
and   binoxide   of    manganese   was  deposited  by 
chemical  action,   and  this  also  was  entangled  in 
the    mass    of     the     gelatinous    iron-organitms. 
Analyses    were    given    of     waters    which   did,, 
and     a    variety    of    waters     which      did     not,, 
support  the  growth  of  this  slime,  and  deductions 
were  drawn  aa  to  the  constituents  of   tte  waters 
on  which  these  growths  depended.     Experiments 
were   described,   undertaken   with  the   view    of 
ascertaining    the    conditions  favourable    to    the 
growth  and  the  conditions  which  would  prevent 
the   multiplication  of  these    organisms    and   the 
growth   of   the    slime.     Microphotographs   were 
given  of  these  growths  at   different  stages,  and 
the  results  of  the  experiments  were  described  and 
discussed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  theory,, 
and  so  at  a  practical  result. 

TROPIC.VL   WATER. 

The  second  paper  treated  of  the  nature  of 
tropical  waters  collected  in  regions  free  from 
ordinary  sources  of  contamination,  but  contain- 
ing large  quantities  of  dissolved  vegetable  matter. 
These  waters,  wherever  their  place  of  origir,. 
presented  a  great  similarity  of  composition, 
samples  from  Mauritius,  the  West  C^oast  of  Africa, 
I'ganda,  and  the  West  Indies  having  the  same 
characteristics.  In  all  cases  contamination  was 
caused  by  the  water  remaining  stagnant  or  flowing 
slowly  through  regions  rich  in  vegetation,  which 
by  its  decay  produced  a  large  quantity  of  vege- 
table debris  absorbable  by  the  water.  Pure 
Tropical  waters  might  be  obtained  even  from  a 
district  densely  covered  with  vegetation,  provided 
that  the  flow  was  suftiiiently  rapid.  The  purifica- 
tion of  waters  of  this  class  was  very  diflicult.  The 
authors  had  found  by  experiment  that  treatment 
with  iron  was  generally  etticacious  ;  but  the  treat- 
ment must  be  more  thorough  than  was  necessary 
with  ordinary  water-supplies.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  these  waters  charged  with  vtgttablemat- 
ters  rendered  the  removal  of  the  irondifEcult ;  casual' 
aeration  by  fountains  or  cascades  was  insufficient. 
Systematic  acrotion,  fo  as  to  insure  an  abundant 
supply  of  oxygen,  was  requ'site.  Various  methods 
had  been  tried ,  and  finally  an  apparatus  had  been 
devised  in  which  the  water  was  caused  to  flow 
through  perforated  plates,  emerging  in  streams  of 
small  diameter  and  exposing  so  large  a  surface  per 
unit  volume  of  liquid  that  rapid  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  was  made  certain.  It  was 
found  that,  if  the  water  was  delivered  at  or  above 
a  certain  critical  head,  the  streams  of  liquid 
remained  distinct,  and  if  they  were  caused  to 
coalesce  by  some  temporary  disturbing  influence, 
such  as  a  gust  of  wind,  they  resumed  their 
position  and  individuality  as  soon  as  the 
disturbing  influence  had  subsided.  The  use 
of  this  critical  head  was  essential  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  apparatus,  and  for  the 
satisfactory  aeration  of  the  water.  Plant  designed 
on  this  prinuiple  had  been  erected  to  purify  the 
water  supply  at  JIauritius  and  in  liganda ;  the 
method  had  sulliced  to  change  water  so  loaded 
with  vegetable  matter  as  to  be  almost  unpotable, 
into  a  drinking-water  of  excellent  quality.  An 
account  was  given  of  the  waterworks  at  Mare  aux 
Vacoas  in  Mauritius,  and  of  the  various  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  purification  which  had  been 
effected  from  titne  to  time.  The  principle  of 
aeration  had  also  been  usefully  applied  at  Singa- 
pore by  means  of  intermittent  filtration  ;  but  the 
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authors  held  that  the  systematic  process  descrihed 
above  was  preferable  on  account  of  its  certainty 
and  compactness.  They  considered  that  by  this 
moans  it  was  practicable  to  purity  difficult  tropical 
•waters  so  as  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  supply  with- 
out excessive  cost  or  difficulty  of  workino;. 


IRISH  BUILDING  STONE.S._IV. 
CORK — [roiirhidcil), 

THE    Little   Island  quarry  mentioned  in  the 
last   article   as   that    which   furnished   red 
marble    for    Liverpool     Exchange     and    Uxford 
Natural  History  Museum  is  now  worked  exclu- 
sively for   light   grey   limestone,    the    red   vein 
having  been  exhausted.     The  main  body  of  St. 
Finn  Barrs  Cathedral  was  built  with  BallLntemple 
stone,  but  Little  Island  limestone  was  used  in  the 
towers  and  spires.     The  new  Post-oiJice,  the  Pro- 
incialBank,  Trinity  Church  (Cork),  and  many 
■Government.buildings  on  llaulbowline  and  Spike 
Islands  are  built  with  Little  Island  stone,  which 
is  easily  worked  and  looks  blight,  contrasting  in 
this  respect  with  the  blue  shades  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  which,  being  of  a  slaty-grey,  are  rather 
dismal  looking,  eipecially  in  a  moist  climate  and 
under    leaden    skies.      is^early    all    these    lime- 
stones retain  their  colour  after  long  exposures. 
Toolmarks     are     as    fresh     on    them    as   when 
they  were   worked   centuries   ago,    and   it    may 
safely    be    said    of    the    Irish    Limestones   that 
granite  itself  is  a  perishable  stone  compared  with 
thena,  and  this   is    true    of  cut  stone  dressings 
obtained  from   rocks   the    chemical   analysis   of 
which  differ  in  no  way  from  common  soft  white 
chalk.     Carbonate  of  lime  forms  about   9Si  per 
cent,  of  Carboniferous   Limestone,   and    this  is 
about  the  composition  of  Margate  chalk.     Why, 
then,  is  one  stone  so  friable,  and  the  other  so  hard 
as  to  weather  this  climate  for  centuries  ';     It  will 
.be  noticed  that  all  hard  limestones  can  be  polished 
■as  "marble,"  and  that  they  are  highly  crystalline 
in  structure :   this  structural  change  appears  to 
confer  weathering  properties  on  material  which  is 
otherwise  valueless  for  the  purpose.     Now,  as  all 
crystalline    stratified    rocks    were    at    one   time 
chemical  or  mechanical  sediments,   it  is  obvious 
that    they    must    have    been    altered    by    some 
process     of     metamorphism.     In     this     case     it 
was    one     of     molecular     change    only,  though 
in  the  white  marbles,  as,   for  instance,  statuary, 
chemical  change  also  took    place,  and  all  non- 
calcareous    matter     was     eliminated     from     the 
rock.     Whether  beyond  heat  and  moisture  there 
were  other  necessary  conditions  for  metamorphism 
is  not  at  present   known   for  certain  in  such  a 
simple  case  as    the    change    above    referred  to 
jearthy    to    crystalline    limestone)  ;     but    it    is 
invariably  found  that  the  permeability  to  water 
and   the    alterability  of    sedimentary  strati   are 
greatly  reduced   by  such  alteration."    It  will  be 
recollected  that  in  describing  the  Antrim  rocks 
ihalk  was  found  converted  into  crystalline  lime- 
stone by  the  intrusion  of  molten  basalt ;  where 
■ordinary  or   normal   Irish   Carboniferous    Lime- 
stone is  found  converted   into  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone_  the    change    is    due    to    chemical  action, 
combined    with     other    metamorphic    agencies  ; 
but    this    process    must     not     be    extended    to 
the    great    dolotoitic   deposits    of    the    Permian 
strata  in  England,  for  it  is  proved  that  tliey  were 
thrown  down  from  concentrated  solution  in  an 
inland  salt  lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  removed 
gradually  .by    evaporation.     The    Silurian    and 
Devonian  rocks  of  Cork  furnish  good  sandstones, 
which  are  known  to  the  workmen  as  "brown" 
or  ••  Red"  stone,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  sand- 
stones being  "  yellow  "   stone.     Formerly  sand- 
stone was  much  used  in  building,  especially  for 
dressed  work.     The  Round  Tower  at  Cloyne  is 
built  with  it,  but  in  newer  buildings  in  the  same 
locality  the  dressed  work  is  always  of  limestone 
brought  from  some  distant  (|u:irry.     The  Round 
Tower  at  Cloyne  is  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  as  it  is  a  prehistoric  building,  the  value 
of  the  light-brown  as  a  building  stone,  of  which 
it  is  built,  may  be  guessed  by  its  present  condition. 
It  is  quite  true  Petrie  tried toprove  that  the  R  lund 
Towers  were  of  comparatively  recent  date,  probably 
about  the  9th  or  Kith  century,  and  consecfuently 
of  Christian  origin  ;  but  as  his  views  wera  based 
on   certain   details   in   or   about    the    doors  and 
windows  of  these  structures,  which  might  have 
been,   and   probably  were,   later   insertions,    his 
arguments   go    for    nothing.     Take  the  Kildare 
tower,    for    instance.     There    is    a    fairly   good 
"  Norman  "  doorway,  giving  admission  to  it  at  a 
height  of  about  20ft.  from  the  ground,  and  this 


being  clearly  a    late    insertion,    the  age  of  the 
doorway  can  give  no  clue  whatever  to  the  age  of 
the  tower.    Crosses  have  also  been  inserted  in  the 
walling  over  the  doors  and  in  the  roofs  of  some  of 
the  towers  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  explained  of 
what  use  these  towers  could  have  been  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  act  of  Christian  worship..    In  the 
case  of  the  Kildare  tower  referred  to  above,    it 
stands  over  50ft.  away  from  the  church  at  the 
north-west    end,    and     it    has     no    connection 
whatever  with  it.     When  a  circular  tower  is  found 
at  the  west  end  of  any  church  in  East  Anglia, 
archteologists    assert     the     shape    is    due    to    a 
want   of   stone  to  work  square  quoins,   but  the 
Irish  towers  are  not  round  from  this  cause,  for 
massive    stone    of    suitable    quality   is   common 
enough  all  over  the  country.     As  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  various  opinions  expressed  as 
to  the  origin  and  uses  of  these  strange  buildings, 
the  writer  will   close  this  reference  to  them  by 
saying  that   it   is    extremely   probable   they  are 
relics  of  Phallic  worship,  and  are  consequently 
amongst  the   oldest   buildings  in   these  islands, 
Stonehenge  not  excepted.     Good  building  smd- 
stones  are  found  at  Sherkin  Island;  Drumcona, 
six   miles    from    Skibbereen :  Glandore ;  in   the 
mountains  near  Mallow  :  on  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's property  near    Bandon  ;    and   in   several 
places  near  Cork  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lee  : 
but  there  are  no  quarries  of  any  general  interest 
in  the  sandstone  rocks  of  this  county  at  present. 
Many  of  these  sandstones  have  cricks  or  fissures 
in   them,   which    make   the  stone    \alueles8  for 
some    purposes,     and     this     oven     though     the 
blocks    look    dense    and    compact    to    the    eye. 
All   the  sedimentary  rocks  in  this  county  yield 
slates.     In  183.5  the  following  quarries  were  in 
work,  producing  slate  of  "good"   and  e.xcellent 
quality : —Prohust    and     Glentane,    RingabeUa, 
Enniscarra,    Kilbrittan,   Bracknagh,   Enniskeen, 
Mohanagh,      Rooska,     Audley     Cove,     Sherkin 
Island,    Clonakilty   Bay,   Forkhill,   Donaghmore 
(the  two  latter  being  near  Clonakilty),   Ivjbert's 
Cove,   Trabolgan,    Carrigduff,  and  berry  Gool. 
Five  hundred  hands  were  employed  in  the  Audley 
Cove  slate  quarries,  the  produce  of  which  had  a 
ready    sale    in    London.      The    Sherkin   Island 
quarry    was    worked    by    100   men,    and   many 
cargoes   of   slate  were  also  sent  to    London   (in 
18.35).      Robert   Hunt,    in   scheduling   the  Cork 
quarries  in  1800,  dots  not  mention  one  as  being 
worked  for  slate  ;   the  output  then  was  marble, 
limestone,  and  sandstone.  Last  yearthere  were  four 
slate  quarries  in  work — viz.,  Benduff,  Braalish, 
Drimoleague,   and  Midranna ;  but  the  managers 
of  these  have  not  sufficient  energy,  or  business 
capacity,  to  answer  an  inquiry  as  to  the  quality, 
size,  or  price  of  their  slates.     The  slates  in  these 
quarries    are    dark    grey,    some    nearly    black. 
Pyrites,  nodules,  and  a  curly  structure  are  some- 
times found,  and  they,  of  course,  take  much  from 
the  value  of  the  slate  as  a  roofing  material.     The 
Benduff  vein,  which  is  70  yards  wide,  turns  out 
very  dark  grey  slates.     Slate  rocks  have  always 
been  used  in  this  country  for  building  ;  they  are 
worked  into  sills,   steps  and  rough  quoins  when 
dressed,  and  rubble  walling  when  simpl}'  broken 
across   with   a   hammer.     The  Round  Tower  of 
Kinneigh  is  built  with  slate  rock,  and  so  is  Timo- 
league  Abbey,    an   early   Irish   building,  which 
illustrates  the  good  quality  of  the  slate,  and  the 
simple   and    proper    mode    of    using    it ;     "  the 
design     and     constructive    arrangements    being 
suited  to  the  materials  employed."    Near  Bandon 
slate   rock   makes    a    good    building    stone,   for 
it  can  be  joint-bedded,  and  worked  freely  acioss 
the  end  grain.     Since  writing  on  the  composition 
of  Irish  Carboniferous  Limestone  an  analysis  has 
come   to  hand   which   enables   one   to   make   an 
exact  comparison  of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
that  rock  with  those  of  chalk,  the  latter  being  a 
specimen  of  the  ' '  upper  white  ' '  from  Shoreham 
in  Sussex. 

Cork  Limestone.   Sussex  Chalk. 

Carbonate  of  lime    98  35     9S'J0 

Carbonate  of  magnesi.a ...      0'60    0*08 

Alumina —      0"-l2 

Iron  o.xide 0*60    '    — 

Silica    O-20    I'lO 

Water 0'23    — 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  both  rocks  is  pi-actically  the  same,  and  that 
they  differ  only  to  the  extent  of  1-6  per  cent,  in 
accessory  substances.  Yet  the  limestone  will 
carry  400  tons  to  the  foot,  while  one  ton  could 
not  with  sifety  be  placed  on  white  chalk  without 
risk  of  failure.  The  analysis  of  limestone  given 
here  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Cantillon,  being 
th.at  of  an  average  sample  from  his  L'ttle 
Island  Quarry.     He  has  also  quoted  the  following 


prices  for  labour  only  on  this  stone.  Quoins 
with  chisel  draft  on  arris,  and  punched  face  5s. 
per  foot  superficial,  tooled  work  6s.  Chisel  drafted 
and  punched  is  quoted  at  6s.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
tooled  work  at  7b.  ;  but  what  the  latter  prices  refer 
to  is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  work  is  not 
usually  done  by  the  cubic  foot,  though  any 
practical  mason  can  tell,  on  looking  at  a  drawing, 
what  the  value  of  a  cubic  foot  of  masonry  is, 
"labour  and  material"  both  included,  without 
pricing  out  all  the  labours  as  suggested  by  the 
modern  London  surveyor.  The  hard  limestones 
of  Ireland  cannot  be  worked  like  the  soft  oolites 
of  England :  a  tooth  saw  or  drag  would 
merely  scratch  them,  so  that  dressed  work 
must  be  wasted  down  from  the  rough  block, 
which  is  first  roughly  hammer  dressed 
("scabbled  ")tothesizesrequired.  Thereare  ISc.ft. 
of  limestone  to  the  ton,  and  it  can  be  obtained  in 
rough  blocks  f .o.b.  for  6s.  per  ton,  or  about  5Jd. 
per  cubic  foot.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  give 
the  stone  a  trial  in  London,  as,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  good  weather  stone,  it  is  non-porous,  and 
would  not  hold  the  "blacks"  washed  out  of  its 
smoke-laden  atmosphere.  Quarry  proprietors 
frequently  furnish  architects  with  analyses  of 
their  building  stones  ;  but  it  will  bo  seen  that 
such  information  is  no  guide  whatever  to  their 
weight -carrying  or  weathering  properties  under 
ordinary  conditions.  If  a  stone  is  sought  from 
which  lime  or  cement  is  to  be  obtained,  then  its 
chemical  analysis  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  stone 
required  to  line  a  kiln,  or  as  a  flux  for  iron  ore. 
Under  other  circumstances  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  constituents  of  a  stone  may  be  mislead- 
ing, although  it  is  always  interesting. 


The  rocks  here  are  Middle  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone with  shale  and  sandstones ;  Lower  Lime- 
stone ■n'ith  dolomite  ;  Lower  Limestone  shale  and 
calciferous  sandstone  (289,  292,  30.5,  32^i);  Old 
Red  Sandstone ;  Crystalline  Limestone  (266, 
329),  steatite,  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists 
and  sandstone  (311) ;  Quartz  Rock  (273),  Altered 
rocks  of  Silurian  age  ;  Granite  Basalt  and  other 
igneous  rocks.  BaUyshannon  is  built  on  Lower 
Carboniferous  Limestone  with  dolomite  and 
quartzite.  Donegal :  Calp,  Basalt.  Letterkenny  : 
Metamorphic  schists.  Alluvium.  Lifford:  Allu- 
vium and  Schistose  Metamorphic  rocks.  Between 
Donegal  and  McSwyne's  Bay  there  is  a  tract  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  sandstone  extending  inland 
to  the  north  of  Lough  Eask.  This  is  bordered 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  Old  Red  Sindstone  ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  altered  Crys- 
talline Limestone  and  Sandstone  of  Silurian  age, 
and  igneous  rocks.  There  are  two  types  of 
Lower  Silurian  rooks  in  Ireland,  as  there  are  in 
Scotland,  one  consisting  of  fchists,  sandstones, 
slates,  and  beds  of  limestone  as  they  were  de- 
posited, and  the  other  of  crystalline  limestones, 
quartzite,  and  schistose  rocks  alter  d  by  meta- 
morphism, which  in  this  case  was  due  to  the  _ 
action  of  intense  heat,  steam,  and  pressure.  In 
Donegal,  and  other  northern  counties,  shales  and 
slates  have  been  converted  into  schists,  sand- 
stones into  quartzite,  and  shales  and  grits  into 
granite ;  in  the  southern  counties  the  rocks  are 
unaltered.  Crystalline  rocks  therefore  form  all 
the  Highlands  of  this  county,  and  they  ara  of  the 
same  geological  age  as  the  ordinary  rocks  of 
the  Chair  of  Kildare  and  other  places,  both 
being  representfd  in  Wales  by  the  "Bala 
Limestone."  In  the  centre  of  Ireland  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  pass  under  the  great  sheet 
of  Carboniferous  Limestone  found  there  ;  where 
they  emerge  on  the  south,  the  strata  are  of  the 
ordinary  fossiliferous  type :  but  in  the  north, 
where  they  rise  into  hills  and  mountains,  they 
are  seen  as  crystalline  schists,  quartzite,  and 
granite  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  same  rocks, 
kinahan  says  that  the  metamorphosed  rocks  of 
Donegal  are  supposed  to  be  of  Cambro-Siluriaa 
age,  and  it  may  turn  out  that  some  of  them  are 
Cambrians,  or  even  Laurentians.  The  whole 
serie )  are  interesting  and  peculiar,  as  some  of 
them  are  metamorphised  rnipfiie  rocks,  so  that  in 
the  same  areas  there  are  altered  eruptive  and 
altered  sedimentary  rocks:  these  include  Uphite, 
Ojihiolite,  Steatite,  Eklogite,  Onkosio,  P^rallo- 
lite.  Magnesite,  Epidosite,  Sepiolite,  Meerschaum, 
and  others.  The  Donegal  hills  therefore  afford 
a  rare  collection  of  ornamental  building  stones, 
many  of  which  are  at  present  wholly  unknown  to 
the  trade. 

The  newest  rocks  here  are  the  Carboniferous, 
and  they  furnish  the  builder  with  limestones  and 
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sandstones.  The  limestones  are  found  covering 
small  areas  near  Donegal  and  Ballyshannon  ;  but 
they  are  not  much  used,  except  for'lime-burning. 
The  Donegal  stone  is  an  earthy,  greyish,  black 
calp;  and  that  quarried  at  Ballyshannon,  -which 
works  freely,  is  greyish-blue,  compact,  rather 
earthy,  and  semi- crystalline.  Ballyhanna  stone, 
quarried  near  Ballyshannon,  is  a  grey  magnesian 
limestone  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Erne, 
and  a  dark  limestone  on  the  south  side.  It  has 
been  used  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  R.C.  chapel  and  infantry  barracks 
at  Ballyshannon  were  built  with  limestone 
quarried  close  to  the  town.  A  quarry  in 
the  same  rock  at  Laghey,  which  furnished 
stone  for  the  Methodist  chapel  in  Donegal, 
is  now  closed.  The  limestone  was  hard  and 
flinty,  though  it  was  eafily  quarried,  on  account 
of  its  being  well  bedde"d :  it  worked  badly 
— the  colour  is  a  dark  grey,  nearly  black.  The 
most  important  building  stones  in  "the  county  are 
the  Carboniferous  Sandstones,  and  amongst  these 
the  Mount  Charles  stone  is  the  most  celebrated  ; 
the  name  of  the  quarry  is  "  Drumkcelan."  This 
is  a  greyish  brown  felspathic  sandstone,  slightly 
micaceous  with  a  silicious  ferriferous  cement.  The 
late  Mr.  C'ockburn,  an  extensive  Dublin  con- 
tractor, said  of  the  Mount  Charles  stone  :  "  It  is 
a  good  durable  stone,  hard  to  work."  Unfortu- 
nately this  opinion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  present 
condition  of  the  Dublin  National  "Library  and 
Museum,  where  this  stone  was  used  only  a  few 
years  ago,  for  many  of  the  balusters  in  the  parapets 
are  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  in 
every  place  where  water  hangs,  as  under 
projecting  sills,  &c.,  the  stone  shows  un- 
mistakable signs  of  failure.  The  ashlar  walling 
here  is  of  granite  and  the  dressings  of  sandstone 
apparently  because  there  was  some  saving  of  cost 
in  this  arrangement  of  the  materials.  The  state 
of  the  marble  panels  on  the  drum  of  the  reading- 
room  shows  the  utter  absurdity  of  using  coloured 
marbles  polished  for  decorative  purposes  out  of 
doors  in  this  climate.  The  Drumkeelan  Quarry, 
which  is  three  miles  from  Mount  Charles  Pier, 
also  furnishes  paving,  which  is  much  used  in 
the  town  of  Donegal.  The  other  Carboniferous 
Sandstone  quarries  are  Lettercran,  three  miles 
from  Pettigoe,  used  in  the  stations  on  the  Ennis- 
killen  and  Bundoran  railway  ;  Altito,  three  miles 
from  Donegal,  a  dirty  yellow,  hard,  quartzose,  and 
semi- crystalline  stone,  with  a  felspathic  cement, 
used  for  walling  in  Lough  Eske  Castle  ;  Beauwin, 
uneven  in  grain ,  with  large  quartz  pebbles.  Some  of 
the  beds  are  of  fine  texture  and  good  colour :  surface 
stones  are  chiefly  worked  here.  Kildoney,  four 
miles  from  Ballyshannon,  white,  micaceous,  and 
silicious,  works  fairly  weD,  uEed  for  walling  ;  Dogs 
ilountain,  a  free- working,  cream-colourei',  fine- 
grained ferruginous  stone,  sufficiently  well  bedded 
to  be  used  for  flagging  ;  it  was  used  in  Bally- 
shannon Parish  Church.  In  a  ridge  of  Calp 
sandstone  near  Bundoran  good  free-working 
stones  are  obtained,  which  may  be  seen  in  many 
buildings  in  that  town.  The  next  rocks  in 
descending  order  are  the  Lower  Silurians,  and 
they  furnish  the  builder  with  limestones  and 
sandstones  more  or  less  metamorphosed.  The 
limestones  are  sometimes  of  a  kind  well  suited  for 
dressings,  and  they  may  be  polished  for  marble  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  grain  of  the  rock  is  coarsely 
crystalline,  or  fine  when  it  is  thin  bedded,  and  so 
full  of  joints  that  it  can  be  raised  in  small  pieces 
only.  These  metamorphic  crystalline  limestones 
maybe  found  in  the  foUowingquarries.  Ballymore: 
Cream-coloured,  crystalline,  takes  a  good  polish  ; 
though  difficult  to  work,  it  makes  good  dres  ings. 
Glaisheen,  pink  and  white,  clouded  with  grey  ; 
slightly  schistose,  but  may  be  polished.  Rock- 
hill  :  The  pyrites  in  this  stone  discoloui's  it  on 
exposure ;  it  is  a  grey  colour,  and  micaceous. 
Rinelevin  :  Greyish,  highly  crystalline  ;  a  good 
stone.  Dunlewy  :  Creamy-white,  pink,  with 
blue  and  green  tints  ;  the  tinted  stones,  being  in 
thin  beds  and  much  jointed,  are  of  little  value. 
A  hard  white  crystalline  stone  was  raised  here  for 
the  church  which  stands  near  the  quarry.  It  is 
a  good  weather  stone,  and  keeps  its  colour. 
Other  quarries  in  these  altered  limestones  are 
Lettery,  Fintown,  Glenveigh,  Lough  Akibbon, 
Drumlakagh,  Ardanawark,  Magheraboy,  Clogh- 
roe,  CuUancon,  Kiltole,  Magherasolus,  Crau- 
ford,  Kindrumlough,  Tamney,  Kintale,  and 
HUlhead.  These  quarries  furnish  white,  pink, 
cream,  and  bluish-grey  crystalline  limestones 
suitable  for  dressings  or  decorative  work 
when  polished.  Detailed  information  about 
them  may  be  seen  in  papers  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Ireland  by  Professor  liinahan, 


who  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  as  he  has 
not  only  considered  it  theoretically,  but  also 
practically,  so  that  any  person  looking  for  build- 
ing stone  should  be  guided  by  his  advice  in 
searching  for  a  suitable  quarry  site.  The  Lower 
Silurian  arenaceous  rocks  are  chiefly  quartzi'e  ; 
but  some  unaltered  sandstones  are  found  in  the 
Raphoe  and  RathmuUen  districts,  and  these,  too, 
have  been  used  for  building.  Some  of  the  quartzite 
quarries  are  Muckish,  Rinelevin,  Errarooey,  Min- 
nagran,  Carrick,  and  Killyclug.  The  stones 
vary  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  brownish  and 
yellowish  grey,  many  being  suitable  for  walling 
and  dressed  work.  1  here  have  been  many  attempts 
made  at  slate  quarrying  in  this  county,  the  most 
successful  being  at  Glcntown,  two  miles  west  of 
St.  Johnstown,  where  slates  were  worked,  on  and 
off,  for  over  100  years;  being  used  locally  or 
shipped  to  Glasgow.  The  vein  here  is  crosseel  by 
so  many  joints  that  large  slates  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  largest  being  about  2ft.  long  and  from  4  to 
12in.  in  width  ;  the  colour  is  dark  grey,  and  the 
"ring"  of  the  metal  good.  This  quarry  was 
closed  in  1879.  Slates  are  also  found  in  the 
following  places  : — Dunwiley,  Thorn,  Milford, 
Strawbridge,  Carrick  Macroly,  Dunmore,  Bun- 
cran  a.andFahanPoiut.Therewereno  slatequarries 
worked  in  this  county  in  18.50,  ncr  are  there  any- 
worked  at  present.  The  igneous  rocks,  which 
are  found  thrust  up  through  the  stratified  Silurians 
(the  latter  being  bent  and  folded  as  if  subjected  to 
some  great  lateral  pressure),  consist  almost  wholly 
of  granite  and  gneiss.  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
locality  the  older  stratified  rocks  were  thrust  up 
and  contorted  by  the  invasion  of  granite.  That 
they  sometimes  lie  unconformably  on  each  other 
is  the  result  of  denudation  ;  in  fact,  each  successive 
layer  of  the  Silurians  here  was  thrust  up  and 
altered  in  turn,  volcanic  action  being  almost  con- 
tinuous during  this  geological  period.  The 
granite  is  therefore  not  all  of  the  same  age,  as  it 
is  certainly  not  of  the  same  origin,  the  older 
intrusive  granite  being  found  to  the  west  near 
the  sea  by  Dunglow,  and  in  the  Barnesmore  Hills 
north  east  of  Donegal  town,  whilst  the  younger 
granite  occurs  entangled  with  schists  in  Ivil- 
macrennan  and  Iniehowen.  It  was  thought  at 
one  time  that  granite  was  a  kind  of  primary 
rock ;  the  solid  part  of  a  liquid  magma, 
which  filled  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  is  now  known  that  neatly  all  granites 
were  at  one  time  stratified  rocks,  and  that  they 
have  been  altered  by  intense  heat  and  pressure. 
Slate  rocks  and  grits,  if  melted  and  cooled  down 
slowly  under  certain  conditions,  will  form 
granite,  and  no  primary  granite  is  now  known. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  country  there  are 
dykes  of  metaphyre  or  dolerite  of  the  same  age  as 
the  basalt  of  Antrim,  which  is  post-cretaceous. 
These  rocks  are  in  some  places  found  to  be  suit- 
able for  cut  stonework.  The  granites  are  found 
in  all  colours,  dark  (almost  purple)  red,  rich 
bright  red,  salmon,  pink,  rose,  silvery  grey,  deep 
grey,  blue,  and  green !  That  such  an  immense 
store  of  valuable  decoration  and  constructive 
material  should  remain  so  utterly  unknown  and 
neglected  seems  almost  incredible,  a  state  of 
things  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extraordinary  political,  social,  and  economical 
conditions  prevailing  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
day,  and  which  apparently  tend  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  native  industry.  In  1859 
there  was  only  one  granite  quarrj'  worked 
in  Donegal,  that  at  Dungloe.  This  quarry  was 
scheduled  last  year  as  being  still  in  work  by  the 
Donegal  Granite  Quarries  Co.,  but  it  is  now 
stopped.  Another  granite  quarry,  that  at  Cama- 
gore  was  also  scheduled  as  being  worked  by  Mr. 
O.  Battye,  of  Bradford,  Yorks,  with  29  men  ;  but 
this  is  also  closed,  and  at  present  no  granite  is 
raised  in  Donegal,  whilst  thousands  of  tons  come 
here  yearly  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  Some  of 
the  most  noted  granites  are  Barnesmore,  a  red 
which  was  worked  into  dressings  and  monumeutal 
work  at  Bessbrook  in  Armagh.  There  is  also  a 
grey  granite  in  this  district.  Minnigran  is  a 
gneifs  rock,  grey,  coarse,  and  diflicult  to  work. 
Dungloe,  an  even-grained  granite  which  is 
eaiily  quarried,  as  it  has  regular  beds  and 
joints,  but  still  yielding  blocks  of  large  size.  The 
C3lours  a  e  rich  red,  changing  through  pink 
and  rose  to  silvi  ry  grey.  In  the  Rosses  there 
are  light  and  dark  red  granites  at  Burton  Port, 
Leckenp,  Lefinn,  and  Garron  Hill.  Sirae  of  the 
Dungloe  granites  are  grey,  that  at  Lough-na- 
Geeragh  is  white.  Croach-na-shollog,  near  Dun- 
glow,  is  very  red,  and  may  be  obtained  in  large 
blocks.  Glenveagh,  foliated,  hard,  durable,  used 
in  Glenveagh  Castle ;  Bamesbeg,  grey  and  red. 


even-grained,  works  well :  Magherararty,  Bloody 
Foreland,  grey,  easily  marked  with  sills,  quarries, 
and  other  dressings ;  Terries,  Arran  Island, 
coarse,  pink,  with  hornblende  ;  Finford,  grey  and 
pink,  suitable  for  dressings  and  polished  work ; 
and  Lackagh  Bridge,  gneiss  of  a  pink  shade, 
which  works  weU  into  dressings  and  orna- 
mental slab.  The  Earl  of  Leitrim  sent 
several  granites  to  an  exhibition  held  at 
Olympia  in  1888  ;  all  these  were  quarried  around 
Mulroy  Bay,  the  colours  being  pink  and  grey. 
Many  of  the  Donegal  granites  are  obliquely 
foliated,  like  the  accompanying  quartzites  and 
sandstone,  and  this  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
granites  were  originally  sandstones  which 
passed  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  quartz- 
ites. Some  of  the  granites  described  here  are 
more  or  less  "  gneissose."  Gneiss,  when  typical, 
is  a  granular  aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  occurring  in  plats  or  layers  parallel  to  each 
other.  Accessory  minerals  are  frequently  found 
■which  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  regularity  of 
the  layers. 

— ^ 

PRESERVATION   OF   TIMBER. 

SEVERAL  processes  have  been  introduced  to 
render  wood  less  liable  to  natural  decay. 
The  method  of  saturation  is  one  of  them.  The 
mechanical  situration  of  wood  is  a  comparatively 
new  process,  and  was  first  tried  thirty  or  more 
years  ago,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  designed  to 
saturate  timber  with  preservative  solution. 
Several  preservative  processes  are  in  use,  and  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States  they  are 
numerous.  The  principal  aim  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
sap -water  so  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
germs  ;  attempts  have  been  made  ta  liquefy  the 
real  sap  and  suck  it  out  by  vacual  extraction. 
The  principal  steps  in  the  process  of  saturating 
timber  are  as  follows  : — (1)  To  introduce  steam  to 
liquefy  the  sap ;  (2)  afterwards  to  remove  the 
substances  liquefied  by  vacuum  pumps — an  opera- 
tion requiring  a  long  time,  many  hours  ;  (3)  to  fill 
the  cylinder  with  a  preservative  solution,  allowing 
it  to  impregnate  the  wood  as  far  as  possible;  (4) 
applying  hydraulic  pressure  to  assist  the  satura- 
tion. Such  is  the  type  of  apparatus  and  process 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  long  time  necessary 
to  saturate  the  timber,  often  thirty  hours  or  more, 
and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  heart  of  the 
timber  ;  the  senous  injury  done  by  steaming  and 
exhaustion  of  the  sap,  and  other  objections  to  the 
chemicals  introduced,  besides  the  cost,  are  reasons 
that  have  been  urged  against  the  process.  A 
newer  process  has  been  used,  and  is  described 
thus:  "The  cylinder,  instead  of  being  Siin. 
diameter,  is  .50in.  diameter  and  U2ft.  in  length  ; 
the  cylinder  body  is  made  of  cast-ateel  flanged 
sections,  2|in.  thickness,  with  a  special  hydraulic 
joint  at  the  flanges  capable  of  enduring  a  hy- 
draulic pressure  of  l,000lb.  per  sq.in.  ;  at  each 
end  is  a  domed  gate  with  a  vertical  hydraulic 
cylinder  superimposed,  which  operates  a  vertical 
gate-valve  weighing 5 tons.  Thegatehasphosphor- 
bronze  rings.  When  the  internal  operating  pres- 
sure comes  upon  the  gate,  these  ring  surfaces 
coincide,  and  the  joint  is  perfect,  whether  with 
101b.  or  1,0001b.  pressure:  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure the  tighter  the  joint."  The  hydraulic 
accumulator  is  loaded  to  the  normal  saturating 
pressure  for  each  kind  of  wood.  For  white  pine 
the  saturating  pressure  is  3001b.,  yellow  pine 
3501b.,  ash  4001b.,  chestnut  4001b.,  beech,  birch, 
and  maple  4501b.,  oak  6501b.,  and  the  direct 
saturation  by  this  machine  is  lin.  thickness,  anj 
can  be  performed  under  these  pressures  becauee  of 
the  absorption  of  shock  from  pressure  pump,  with 
perfect  results  to  the  wood,  and  in  much  less 
time  than  required  by  the  old  system.  The  wood 
is  tiniply  put  into  the  cylinder,  the  gate  is  closed, 
the  cylinder  is  run  full  of  saturating  liquor, 
pressure  is  applied,  liquor  is  returned  to  the  tank, 
the  timber  is  run  into  a  dry  kiln,  and  another 
charge  of  timber  is  run  into  the  cylinder. 
Chloride  of  zinc  is  said  to  be  a  good  preservative 
for  railway  ties,  and  may  be  used  as  the  first 
solution,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  cheaper. 
Practical  experience  has  proved  that  for  wood  ex- 
posed to  weather  conditions  no  treatment  would 
be  permanent  except  one,  that  would  create  n 
chemical  double  decomposition  in  the  interior  of 
the  wood.  The  secret  of  the  improved  process  is 
to  admit  the  liquor  under  pressure,  so  that  it 
will  pass  longitudinally  through  the  timber  and 
find  its  exit  through  an  opening  in  the  gate  ;  the 
water  on  the  wood  will  be  driven  out  before  the 
liquor,  and  the  liquor  in  full  strength  will  follow. 
The  small  valve  in  the  gate  is  then  closed  and  the 
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pressure  is  kept  up  on  liquor  entering  the  end  of 
tie :  tbe  natural  traverse  of  the  liquor  is  radial  to 
it8  longitudinal  axis,  and  it  goes  out  through  the 
medullary  rays  to  the  surface  of  the  tie  evenly. 
Then  a  second  chemical  solution  is  applied,  the 
whole  surface  of  tie  is  enveloped  in  it,  a  pressure 
is  put  on  the  liquor  which  will  saturate  the  tie 
compreasionally  and  thoroughly,  and  the  last 
chemical  mangling  with  the  first  produces  a 
double  chemical  decomposition,  filling  the  cells  of 
the  wood  with  an  icsuluhle  substance,  which 
renders  impossible  the  exit  of  the  chemical  from 
the  wood  under  any  weather  conditions.  This 
second  chemicul  may  be  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
pens  in  the  chloride  of  zinc  by  the  nearly  insoluble 
sulphate  of  calcium.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  sub- 
stance of  a  paper  by  Joseph  II.  Ferrell,  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Club,  Philadelphia. 


TOWN   AND    COUNTKY   HOUSE 
DRAIXAGE.* 

EVERYONE  connected  with  house  building 
knows  well  enough  that  sanitary  require- 
■ments  cannot  be  ignored  with  impunity.  It  is, 
however,  equally  certain  that  a  very  large  number 
of  even  important  houses  are  little  better  than 
death-traps  in  this  respect,  particularly  in  places 
beyond  the  immediate  control  of  town  authorities, 
though  even  in  the  heart  of  cities  and  crowded 
areas  unless  an  immediate  nuisance  is  in  evidence 
little  can  be  done  to  mend  matters.  An  instance 
in  point  may  be  mentioned.  A  large  London  house 
in  the  West-end  was  being  improved  and  done 
up,  and  amongst  other  things  the  architect  had  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  drainage.  The 
house  had  always  been  in  the  hands  of  people 
with  ample  means,  and  never,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  any  but  West-end  builders  have  been 
employed  upon  the  premises,  which  to  all  appear- 
ance had  been  continually  well  cared  for.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  no  trap  had  ever  existed 
between  the  sewer  and  the  bouse  drains.  What 
was  calculated  to  make  matters  worse  was  the 
fact  that  the  street  sewer  had  souve  years  before 
been  lowered,  and  the  branch  drain  in  question 
had  been  then  connected  with  it  by  a  vertical 
pipe  entering  the  sewer  into  its  topmost  crown  ; 
consequently  the  sewer  gas  was  afforded  every 
facility  for  escape  into  the  house  referred  to. 
The  strangest  part  of  all  is  that  the  aforesaid 
drain  passed  through  the  premises,  up  the  outside 
at  the  rear,  and  terminated  in  a  w.c.  situate  in 
the  midst  of  the  bedrooms  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
The  sewer  gas  in  this  instance  was  thus  laid  on  to 
the  building  in  the  most  perfect  fashion  ;  still  no 
one  had  died  or  were  even  ill  in  consequence, 
80  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  The  only  palliative 
was  a  big  sweeping  staircase  right  up  through 
the  building,  which  acted  as  a  shaft  or  lung,  to 
to  speak,  for  upcast  ventilation.  Drain  ventila- 
tion there  was  none,  and  in  the  floor  of  the  base- 
ment a  bell  gully  trap  occupied  a  central  position, 
with  all  the  risks  which  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon  here. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton  has  just  brought  out  a 
little  volume  published  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford,  of 
Holborn,  which  supplies  a  well-arranged  series 
of  chapters  dealing  with  the  subject  of  house 
drainage  in  town  and  country,  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  a  variety  of  traps,  closets,  pipes, 
junctions,  manholes,  baths,  sinks,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  making  matters  clear,  and  adding  sug- 
gestive ideas  as  to  flushing,  testing,  and  reporting 
upon  drains,  as  well  as  by-laws  referring  to 
sanitary  requirements.  Septic  tanks  and  disposal 
methods  are  described,  and  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion collected  from  various  makers  of  sanitary 
appliances  is  added.  These  is  also  an  outline 
specification  for  drainage  works.  Anyone  dealing 
with  undertakings  of  this  kind  can  only  do  so, 
of  course,  successfully  after  experience.  The 
learner,  however,  will  find  Mr.  Middle'on's  book 
efficient,  and  to  serve  its  purpose,  and  for  the 
student's  use  we  confidently  recommend  it. 


AN  ARMOURED  CONCRETE  BUILDING 
FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC, 
CINCINNATI. 

THE  College  of  Music,  Elm-street,  Cincinnati, 
had  two  halls  for  public  concerts  and  similar 
purposes,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  August, 
1902.     When  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  at  least 


*  The  Draina^  of  Town  and  Country  Houses  :  A 
Practical  Account  of  Modern  Sanitary  Arrangements  and 
Fittinga.  By  (i.  A.  T.  Middieton-.  A.R.I.B.A.  With 
ninety-three  diagrams  (Is.  6d.  net\  London:  B.  T. 
Batsford,  I9J3. 
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one  of  these,  the  consulting  architect  strongly 
advised  the  use  of  a  fireproof  onstruction, 
although  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the 
treasury  to  pay  for  the  additional  expense.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  armoured  concrete 
could  be  used  to  make  the  hall  fireproof  at  a  cost 
not  greater  than  that  of  steel  girders  and  wooden 
floors. 

The  new  recital  hall  is  60ft.  Tin.  wide  by  80ft. 
long,  and  has  in  front  a  stage  and  in  the  rear  a 
balcony,  both  extending  across  the  entire  build- 
ing without  an  intermediate  support.  The  roof 
is  of  armoured  concrete  construction,  consisting 
of  a  4in.  concrete  slab  braced  by  ribs  15ft.  apart, 
supported  by  four  concrete  girders  l'2in.  wide  by 
•tSin.  deep,  spaced  16ft.  apart.  The  gallery  is 
carried  by  one  concrete  girder  r2in.  wide  by  32in. 
deep  and  another  of  the  same  width  but  43in. 
deep,  both  having  a  clear  span  of  60ft.  Tin.  At 
the  staircase,  the  balcony  is  supported  by  Sin. 
b)'  16in.  girders.  Accompanying  illustrations 
show  a  plan  of  the  balcony,  a  section  of  the  hall 
at  the  balcony,  and  the  reinforcement  of  girder 
Gl6.  The  depth  of  this  girder  is  but  2ft.  8in., 
so  as  not  to  encroach  on  the  already  very  small 
clear  height  from  the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the 
girders. 

The  girder  contains  in  its  lower  half  eight  IJin. 
steel  rods,  four  of  which  are  st'aight  and  four 
bent  at  the  third  points  of  the  span,  the  latter 
reaching  the  top  of  the  girder  near  the  supports. 
Around  each  pair  of  rods  are  ranged  a  number  of 
hoops,  Jin.  wide,  of  No.  16  steel,  bent  into  the 
shape  of  a  U,  spaced  from  Sin.  to  24in.  apart. 
These  hoops  take  up  the  horizontal  shear  in  the 
girders,  and  are  therefore  spaced  closely  together 
ne  ir  the  supports. 

As  the  balcony  floor  at  girder  Gl6  was  not  of 
a  large  enough  section  to  take  up  the  compression 
in  its  upper  part,  four  IJin.  rods  were  there  em- 
bedded to  take  up  that  part  of  the  compression 
which  was  not  provided  for  by  the  concrete 
forming  the  floors.  These  compression  rods  are 
kept  from  buckling  upwards  by  pairs  of  icin. 
annealed  wire  rods,  2ft.  6in.  long,  spaced  24in. 
apart.  These  wires  were  embedded  in  the 
concrete  before  the  top  rods  were  laid  in  place, 
and  afterwards  the  l|in.  rods  were  surrounded  by 
concre'e.  The  wires  of  each  pair  were  twisted 
together  and  prevent  lifting  of  the  rods  through 
their  adhesion  to  the  main  body  of  the  concrete. 
For  the  lower  part  of  the  beam  the  concrete  used 
was  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  sand,  and  three  parts  crushed  gravel,  Jin. 
size  and  under.  For  the  upper  part  of  the  beam, 
1  :  2  :  i  concrete  was  used. 

Girder  Ct IT  is  situated  much  higher  above  the 
floor  of  the  hall,  and  could  have  been  made 
3ft.  9in.  deep ;  but  as  the  floor  area  to  be  sup- 
ported was  much  greater,  the  same  size  and 
number  of  bottom  rods  were  used  as  in  girder 
G16.  The  greater  width  of  the  floor  allowed  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  compression  rods  to 


three.  The  floor  between  girders  G16  and  G17, 
as  shown  in  tbe  section  of  the  balcony,  makes  a 
considerable  bend  at  about  the  centre  of  the  span. 
It  was  made  6in.  thick  and  reinforced  by  foin. 
rods.  Sin.  centre  to  centre,  placed  about  fin.  from 
the  bottom  of  the  floor.  The  concrete  used  for 
this  was  in  the  proportion  of  1:2:5. 

The  girders  supporting  the  roof  are  reinforced 
by  the  same  number  of  top  and  bottom  rods  and 
steel  hoops,  as  in  girder  G16.  The  roof  proper 
is  divided  by  Sin.  by  r2in.  beams  into  nearly 
square  panels,  -tin.  thick  and  reinforced  by  Jin. 
rods,  9iin.  centre  to  centre,  in  both  dirt'ctions. 
The  roof  girders  are  nearly  30tt.  above  the  floor 
of  the  hall.  The  supports  for  the  moulds  con- 
sisted of  pairs  of  2in.  by  6in.  uprights  placed  5ft. 
centre  to  centre,  and  heavily  braced  together. 
The  bottoms  of  the  moulds  were  2in.  planks  sus- 
pended from  2in.  by  6in.  cross  pieces  nailed  to 
the  verticals,  and  the  sides  were  Jin.  matched 
boards  fastened  to  the  2in.  by  6in.  uprights  and 
stiffened  sideways  by  intermediate  frames.  To 
support  the  centring  forthe roof  slabs  2in. by  lOin. 
planks  Were  run  between  the  girders  about 
2ft.  6in.  apart.  The  centring  for  the  beams  was 
struck  four  weeks  after  the  concrete  was  placed. 
The  rocf  girders  deflected  under  their  own  weight 
and  that  of  the  roof  slabs  but  Jin.  Girder  G 1 6 
deflected  fin.  and  GIT  but  Jin. 

Girders  G16  and  GIT  were  figured  for  a  floor 
load  of  901b.  per  square  foot.  They  were  tested 
on  August  25,  1903,  by  a  load  of  50,0001b.  The 
load  was  distributed  over  both  girders  in  approxi- 
mately the  proportion  of  the  live  load  to  be  carried 
by  them.  The  greatest  deflection  produced  was 
,";in.,  which  is  nearly  -00025  of  the  length  of  the 
span,  certainly  a  remarkable  performance.  The 
deflection  did  not  increase  for  the  two  days  the 
load  was  applied. 

Atlas  Portland  cement  was  used  thronghout 
the  building,  which  was  finished,  together  with  a 
four-story  school  building,  within  three  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  contract.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Drach,  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  was 
the  architect.  Mr.  L.  J.  Mensch,  civil  engineer 
and  contractor,  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  de- 
signed and  contracted  for  the  concrete  work  under 
the  Hennebique  patents,  for  which  Mr.  L  Eid, 
Cincinnati,  was  the  subcontractor.  This  example 
shows  the  adaptability  of  concrete-ste'-l  to  the 
rapid  construction  of  moderate  cost  fire-resisting 
buildings. — The  Engiiteeying  liicord. 


At  St.  Paul's  Church,  Thornton  Heath,  General 
Crabbe  has  unveiled  a  stained-glass  window  as  a 
memorial  to  the  men  of  the  parish  who  S3rved 
in  the  South  African  War. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  Sunday- 
schools  in  Parchment-street,  Winchester,  a  large 
block  of  buildings  on  the  site  of  an  old  Independent 
chapel  and  a  demolished  house,  were  opened  on 
Thursday  in  last  week. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


>-ATIOXAL  PRIZE  DRAWIX.i.S  FOR  COLOURED  PRINTS  FOn 
lUILDBEs'S  books.  —  THE  PAS8M0RE  EDWARDS  POLY- 
TECHNIC, CAMBERWELL.— HOUSE  AT  GABST  A  SO .— SELECTED 
DESIO.V  FOE  ACTOS  COUNTY  SCHOOL.— METHODIST  FREE 
CHAPEL,  NUNEATON.— OLD   CASEMENT    FASTENERS. 


Our  5llttstrati0tt!5» 


PUIZE    DESIGXS     FOK    COLOUR    rlUNTS    FOR 
CHILDREX'S     noOKS. 

These  sheets  are  very  decorativelj'  treated,  and 
make  seasonable  subjects  for  illus'ratioD,  marked 
as  the  designs  are  by  a  recognition  of  fun,  as 
well  as  a  certain  conception  in  the  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  subjects  selected,  and  also  for  the 
feeling  with  which  they  are  rendered.  We  have 
chosen  Miss  Eugenie  Richards'  prize  drawings 
lor  this  reason,  and  can  but  commend  her  skill 
and  inventiveness  in  investing  the  characters 
of  such  well  -  worn  stories  with  freshness 
and  with  no  little  power  of  delineation.  They 
are  intended  for  a  child's  book  of  Nursery 
Khj'mes  in  bUck  and  white,  or  they  would  serve 
as  the  keys  for  colour  prints  to  be  reproduced  in 
(our  or  five  tints.  The  series  received  a  prize  at 
the  National  College  of  Art  last  summer. 

DETAII,    OF    TURRET,    PASSMORE    EDWATID3 
POLYTECHNIC,    CAMBERWELL. 

This  building  is  now  nearing  completion,  and 
occupies  an  important  position  in  the  Peckham- 
road.  We  gave  a  reproduction  of  the  front 
elevation  from  the  architect's  drawing,  which 
was  shown  in  the  Royal  Academy  last  summer, 
and  it  will  be  found  in  the  Building  News  for 
May  22.  To-day  a  detail  shows  the  central  turret, 
which  is  made  of  teak,  the  roof  and  lower  body 
being  sheeted  with  lead.  The  sun  and  moon, 
which  are  gilded,  were  specially  modelled  by  Mr. 
Dilton,  the  Principal.  5Ir.  George  Wragge  made 
the  wrought-iron  tinial.  Mr.  Horsmann  did  the 
carving.  The  turret  serves  as  an  exhaust  venti- 
lator to  the  workshops,  the  air  iiues  being  brought 
together  into  one  shaft.  The  builders  are  Slessrs. 
F.  and  H.  F.  Higgs,  of  Loughborough  Junction. 
5Ir.  A.  E.  Biggs  is  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
architect  is  31r.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  F.K.I.B.A. 

HOUSE,  GARSTANO,  LANCASHIUE. 

Tnis  house  is  well  situated,  overlooking  the 
Grisedale  Fel's.  The  walls  are  of  Accrington 
bricks  with  stone  dressings,  relieved  with  half- 
timbered  work,  and  the  roofs  are  tiled.  The 
upper  floors  contain  eight  bedrooms  and  two 
dressing-rooma,  with  the  usual  offices.  The  in- 
.ternal  fittings  have  all  been  specially  designed  by 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Garlick,  Sykts,  and 
Catterall,  Preston,  and  the  work  has  been  well 
tarried  out  by  the  builders,  Messrs.  Hatch  and 
Sons,  Lancaster. 

ACTON  COUNTY  SCHOOL  UOR  nOVS. 

The  accompanying  view  and  plans  illustrate  the 
above  new  day  schools  proposed  to  be  erected  by 
the  Middlesex  Education  C  immittee  on  a  site 
between  High-street  and  MiU  HiU-road,  Acton. 
The  scheme  includes  an  assembly  hall,  eight  class 
rooms,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  an  art 
room,  headmaster's  room,  and  a  common  room  for 
the  assistant  masters.      There  U  a  dining  hall  for 


a  proportion  of  the  boys  in  the  basement  with  the 
necessary  kitchen,  Jtc.  The  architect  of  the  work 
is  Mr.  A.  Hessell  Tiltman.  The  price  named  in 
the  competition  was  £3,000.  The  competition 
drawings  from  which  this  design  was  chosen  will 
be  on  view  in  the  Priory  School,  Acton,  from 
Dec.  28.  till  Jan.  2,  when  the  Town-hall  com- 
petition designs  will  also  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public.  The  school  designs  have  not  yet 
been  seen  by  the  competitors. 

FREE    METHODIST    CHAPEL,    NUXE.^TON. 

The  accompanying  view  shows  the  Free  Methodist 
Chapel,  Heath  End,  Chilvers  Coton,  Nuneaton  ; 
also  the  ground-plan.  The  building  has  recently 
been  commenced.  The  builder  ia  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  Chilvers  Coton,  and  the  contract  is 
£1,450.  The  walls  are  faced  with  the  best  red 
bricks,  relieved  with  Bath-stone  dressings  and  roof 
slated  with  Bangor  slates.  Mr.  T.  J.  Yates,  of 
Birmingham,  is  the  architect. 

OLD  CASEMENT  FASTENER,  SALFORD  HALL,  EVESHAM. 

We  shall  shortly  give  some  illustrations  of  this 
interesting  mansion  house,  of  Late  loth-century 
date.  The  main  existing  part,  which  included 
all  the  principal  rooms,  was  commenced  in  1G02. 
We  shall  give  further  particulars,  with  the 
general  drawings,  which  Mr.  Hubert  Hulme,  of 
Bedford,  has  sent  us.  To-day  we  publish  some 
capital  details,  sketched  on  the  spot,  and  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Hulme,  illustratrating  a  selection 
of  casement  fasteners  and  some  pairs  of  iron 
hinges  from  doors  and  cupboards.  They  are  none 
the  less  suggestive  and  useful  because  no  further 
description  is  needed. 


CHIPS. 

A  central  free  library  tor  Greenwich  is  about  to 
be  built  in  Tunnel-avenue  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£6,500.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Sidnev  K.  J.  Smith, 
F.E.LB.A.,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi". 

The  community  of  English  Rsdemptorists  have 
purchased  Windhill  House  and  St.  Katharine's  High 
School,  Bishop's  Siortford,  with  five  acres  of  ground 
attached,  for  the  purposes  of  a  monastery.  A  new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  eventually  to  be  erected 
in  the  grounds,  which  adjoin  the  parish  church. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  having  extensive 
alterations  made  to  the  parish  church  of  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
has  presented  a  new  organ  and  a  peal  of  bells.  One 
of  the  bells  is  the  largest  in  the  county,  weighing 
55cwt. 

Mr.  "W.  O.  E.  Meade- King,  an  inspector  for  the 
Local  Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Decbigh,  into  the  application  of  the 
town  council  for  a  loan  of  £15,000  for  a  new  system 
of  drainage  for  the  town.  The  council  propose  to 
become  first  tenants  of  Eglwswen  Farm,  m  order  to 
use  the  whole  farm  for  sewage  irrigation  purposes, 
sub-letting  it  to  the  present  tenant.  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,  C.E.,  the  special  engineer  of  the  council, 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  absolutely  bad  and  defective 
state  of  the  present  sewers.  Alderman  John  Dxyies 
(a  former  surveyor)  suggested  that  the  town  drains 
might  be  rectified,  and  only  the  Ruthin-road 
portion  to  the  outfall  made  anew.  The  inspector 
remarked  that  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
never  agree  to  certiin  methods  of  improvement  Mr. 
Davies  suggested. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  their  Irish  traffic,  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  are  building  a 
new  harbour  at  Goodwick,  on  the  south  side  of 
Cardigan  Bay,  and  when  this  is  completed  it  is  the 
company's  intention  to  transfer  to  it  the  whole  of 
their  plant  and  works  at  New  MilforJ,  the  loco- 
motive, engineering,  passenger,  goods,  and  cattle 
traffic,  and  the  marine  department.  A  breakwater 
is  being  carried  into  Fishguard  Bay,  and  has  now 
reached  a  length  of  1,000ft.  from  the  shore.  The 
operations  are  being  conducted  by  the  company 
without  the  intervention  of  contractors. 

A  public  memorial  will  be  erected  in  the  Queen's 
Gardens,  Warrington,  in  commemoration  of  the 
services  of  the  Sjuth  Lancashire  Regiment,  Line 
Militia,  and  the  "V'olunteers  during  the  South 
African  War.  The  memorial  will  take  the  form  of 
a  statue  of  the  late  Colonel  O'Leary,  as  he  appeared 
when  leading  the  first  battalion  of  the  regiment  in 
their  charge  at  the  storming  of  Pieter's  Hdl,  which 
cleared  the  way  to  Ladysmith. 

After  a  hearing  lasting  four  days,  before  his 
Honour  Judge  Percy  Gye,  the  Coriioration  of  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight,  who  are  conservators  of  the 
River  Medina,  have  been  mulcted  in  150  damages 
for  the  demolition  of  a  building,  the  property  of  a 
barge  owner  named  Cooper,  which  the  Corporation 
alleged  was  on  the  foreshore.  His  Honour  also 
granted  an  injunction,  restraining  the  Corporation 
from  further  trespass. 


COMPETITIONS. 

AcTox. — The  town-hall  and  municipal  build- 
ings competition  drawings  will  be  on  view  to  the 
public  in  the  Priory-road  Schools,  Acton  (close  to 
High-street),  during  next  week  from  Dec.  2S  to 
Jan.  2.  The  competitors  are  Messrs.  Maurice 
B.  Adams,  Arthur  Ardron,  H.  T.  Hare,  W.  G. 
Hunt,  Lanchester  Stewart,  and  Rickards,  C.  E. 
Mallows,  and  Russell  and  Cooper.  Mr.  Hunt's 
scheme  has  been  chosen  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
McVicar  Anderson.  At  the  same  time  the  designs 
submitted  for  the  Acton  County  School  will  be  on 
view,  including  the  chosen  design  illustrated 
herewith  to-day,  so  that  the  collection  of  drawings 
to  be  shown  will  represent  a  double  event  of 
unusual  interest. 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  and  Schools, 
Seven  Ivings,  E. — The  competitive  designs  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  George  Baines,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  5,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand, 
AV.C,  have  been  adopted  for  the  above  church 
and  schools,  and  the  first  poition  of  the  building, 
which  embraces  the  nave  of  church,  including 
tower  and  temporary  apse,  kc,  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  at  once ;  also  the  schoolroom  and  two  class- 
rooms form  a  portion  of  the  scheme.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  first  portion  is  £3,G41.  The 
materials  are  to  be :  facings  in  red  brick,  dressings 
in  bath  stone.  The  tower,  which  is  a  square  one, 
surmounted  by  open  traceried  parapet  and  spire, 
forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  design. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  donors  to  the  Albert  Fry 
Memorial  Fund  held  at  Univeisity  College,  Tyndall's 
Pdtk,  Bristol,  it  has  been  decided  to  complete  the 
college  buildings  by  the  erectiou  of  a  memorial 
tower  and  north  wing. 

Alderman  G.  White,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Baptist  L'nion  has  opened  the  new  Sunday-schools 
erected  by  the  Baptists  in  Winner- street,  Paignton. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £550 
on  a  site  opposite  the  Baptist  chapel  and  the 
existing  Sunday-schools. 

The  county  surveyor  for  Down  has  been  directed 
to  examine  and  report  to  the  Law  Committee  of 
of  the  County  Council  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
poied  extension  of  the  tramway  system  from  Belfast 
to  Holywood. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern  District  Committee 
of  Stirhng  County  Council,  held  at  Falkirk  on 
Friday,  plans  were  submitted  of  the  new  County 
Council  offices  proposed  to  be  erected  iu  West 
Bridge-street,  Falkirk.  The  plans,  which  were 
approved,  show  a  handsome  building  to  cost  £8,000, 
i'lcluding  the  cost  of  the  site  and  the  price  paid  for 
the  old  properties  upon  it. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
west  end  of  Ttiorngumbald  Church,  near  HeJon,  as 
a  memorial.  The  window  takes  the  subject  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Wool- 
wich Borough  Council  have  approved  of  plans  fcr 
a  new  Woolwich  Arsenal  railway  station,  and 
preparations  will  commence  with  the  advent  of  the 
New  Y'ear, 

The  sanitary  committee  of  the  city  council  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  approved  on  Monday  of  plans 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  fever  hospital  at  Walker, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £511,000. 

The  Bermondsey  Borough  Council  have  acquired 
possession  from  the  London  County  Council  of  a 
large  plot  of  land  situate  by  the  Tower  Bridge- 
road,  which  will  he  converted  into  a  much-needed 
open  space  for  the  neighbourhood. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  Wellsted,of  Hull,  has awardefl 
the  Scarborough  Corporation  £1,950  in  an  arbitra- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  a  portion  of  the  new  recrea- 
tion ground.  Manor-road,  sought  to  be  acquired  by 
the  North-Eastern  Railway  Co.  for  constructing 
new  sidings  on  the  Scarborough  and  Whitby  line. 

A  stained-gluss  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
south  aisle  of  Brewood  Church  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  E  Iward  John  Wrottesley,  who  was 
vicar  of  the  parish  from  1S03  to  1901,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Lichfield  and  rural  dean.  The  window 
has  three  lights,  and  th  ■  subjects  depicted  relate  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  artist  ia  Mr. 
A.  J.  Dix,  of  Berners-street,  \V. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Paulin  has  presented  the  district  of 
Winchmore  Hdl,  near  Enfield,  with  a  parish  hall, 
costing  £15,000,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Paulin.  Tlie  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  on  Saturday. 

A  processional  croaa  has  just  been  completed  for 
Exeter  Cathedral  from  designs  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynue,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London.  It  is 
worked  in  repoussr  silver,  and  enriched  with  ivory 
panels,  jewels,  and  enamels.  The  design  is  of 
English  Dacorated  character. 
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RESEARCHES    IN   CRETE. 

A  LECTURE  was  recently  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects 
and  Surveyors,  as  briefly  mentioned  last  week,  in 
the  lecture-hall  of  the  Sheffield  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  by  jMr.  Theodore  Fyfe.  of 
London,  en  "  Recent  Excavations  in  Knossos,  in 
the  Island  of  Crete."  Mr.  T.  Winder  occupied 
the  chair.  The  lecturer,  whose  address  was  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  reminded  his  audience  of 
the  fact  that  in  1900  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  acquired 
full  rights  of  digging  o\er  the  central  part  of  the 
Knossos  hill.  Since  then  the  work  of  excavation 
has  proceeded  steadily  for  four  seasons,  and  there 
seems  every  prospect  of  a  fifth.  A  great  palace 
has  been  brought  to  light,  larger  than  any  others 
of  the  Mycena'an  age,  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
belonging  to  a  period  anterior  to  these,  but  in 
many  ways  historically  connected  with  them. 
The  evidences  of  an  extensive  town  have  also  been 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace.  The  amount 
of  material  that  has  been  d'scovered  is  enormous. 
Probably  no  other  site,  either  in  Greece  or  Egypt, 
has  yielded  such  a  variety  of  small  finds,  many  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  architectural  features 
of  the  palace,  are  new,  and  of  the  first  interest. 
The  term  Minoan  has  been  fitly  applied  by  Dr. 
Evans  to  the  earlier  central  style  of  Crete.  The 
Minoan  dynasty  divides  itself  into  early,  middle, 
and  late  periods.  The  existing  palace  belongs  to 
the  later  iUinoan  period,  but  building  remains  a' so 
exist  of  the  middle  period,  which  produced  the 
finest  pottery  known  ii  the  Ega-an— exclusively 
Cretan,  and  umloubtedly  the  main  source  of 
all  later  ceramic  stj-les  known  as  "  Mycen;ein." 
Before  Cretan  exploration,  from  about  1500  to 
1000  11. c.  was  generally  accepted  for  the  so-called 
^'MyceuiBan"  age.  The  chief  part  of  the  exist- 
ing palace  at  Knossos  was  probably  all  built 
before  1500  b.(.,  and  stretches  back  beyond 
2000  n.c.  ;  the  perfection  of  the  Minoan  style 
being  probably  reached  at  some  time  between 
thesedates— about  1800  h.c.  Two  Egyptian  finds 
at  Knossos  are  evidence  of  intercourse  between  the 
earlier  palace  period  and  the  shepherds'  dynasties 
of  Egypt.  The  latter  palace  period  is  more  or  le.'S 
contemporary  with  the  Egypt  of  Thothmes  III. 
In  plan  the  palace  at  Knossos  is,  broadly  speaking, 
four-square,  with  a  great  central  court,  which, 
being  longer  than  it  is  wide,  roughly  divides  the 
plan  into  two  portions — a  western  and  an  eastern 
— with  connecting  wings  north  and  south.  Rather 
more  than  half  the  palace  is  at  the  top  of  a  hiU, 
on  a  slight  eminence  commanding  the  land 
approaches.  The  remainder  is  on  the  more 
sheltered  east  slope,  and  it  is  to  this  steeply- 
sloping  ground  that  we  owe  the  most  extraordi- 
nary architectural  developments  of  the  building. 
It  is  nearly  certain  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  deep  part  on  the  east  slope  was  not  less 
than  three  stories  high. 

In  considering  the  plan  of  the  palace  in  detail, 
the  first  thing  ei-ident  is  its  domestic  character. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  exact  regularity  or  sym- 
metry. On  the  other  hand,  everything  seems 
planned  fcr  convenience  and  comfort.  The 
western  portion  consists  mostlj'  of  basement  in 
its  present  state.  Here  are  the  more  public 
and  administrative  parts  of  the  buildings,  with 
ample  magazines  for  stores,  the  judicial  t'lrone- 
room,  and,  to  the  west,  a  vast  court,  with  the 
great  ceremonial  entrance,  where  the  King  may 
have  sat  in  the  gate.  ,  The  other  principal  entrance 
is  on  the  north,  and  evidences  show  that  a  great 
roadway  must  have  existed  here.  The  easttrn 
portion  of  the  palace  contained  the  domestic 
quarters  of  the  King  and  his  family.  Adjoining 
are  the  palace  workshops  and  stores,  perhap^ 
kitchen  apartments,  and  magazines  for  uten- 
sils. Here,  also,  must  have  existed  a  great 
system  of  halls  entering  off  the  western  court. 
The  western  part  of  the  palace  is  separted  from 
the  easttrn  by  the  crentral  court,  which  was  stone 
paved,  but  probably  entirely  open.  The' level  of 
the  central  court  is  some  3ft.  above  the  existing 
or  basement  rooms  of  the  western  quatter.  The 
palace  in  general  dimensions  is,  roughly  speaking, 
about  SUOl't.  square,  and  covets  upwards  of  five 
acres.  From  the  importance  of  its  fresco  finds, 
Knossos  deserves  the  title  of  a  second  Pompeii. 
The  evidence  that  it  affords  of  a  highly  developed 
school  of  the  arts  is  fully  borne  out  by  other  findi 
—works  in  ivory,  crystal,  gold,  enamelled  purce- 
l>m,  pottery,  and  tine  stone.  An  astonishing 
1  ipability  of  working  in  any  material  is  evident. 
The  art  of  painted  plaster  is  extended  to  the  pro- 
duction off  ull-sizereliefs,  artistically  superior  to  any 
hitherto  known  work  of  the  period.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  this  school 


of  the  arts  existed  hundreds  of  years  before  the  first 
beginnings  of  Greek  civilisation.  Another  ex- 
tremely important  find  consisted  of  some  1,1300  clay 
tablets,  inscribed  with  a  highly-developed  system 
of  writing.  These  chiefly  appear  to  be  palace 
archives,  intheformof  accounts.  The  appearance  of 
the  palace  in  its  pristine  glory  must  have  been  very 
magnificent,  taking  into  account  the  large  scale 
and  beautiful  workmanship  of  the  painted  plaster, 
the  fineness  and  brilliancy  of  the  colouring 
material,  and  the  effect  of  judiciously  contrasted 
colours.  The  only  things  which  can  be  compared 
to  its  frescoes  out  of  Egypt,  are  some  Roman 
paintings,  certain  Byzantine  mosaics  ;  and  in  our 
own  time,  some  coloured  tile  work,  some  frescoes 
by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  some  examples  of 
the  revival  of  coloured  p'aster  relief,  as  for 
instance,  Mr.  Gerald  Moira's  work  at  the 
Trocadero  Restaurant.  But  the  ancient  examples 
often  show  a  perfection  of  relief  which  Donatello 
might  have  envied,  and  a  permmence  and 
brilliance  of  colour  which  have  remained  quite 
unsurpassed. 

1    ^     I 

IMPERVIOUS    CONCRETE. 

ONE  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  was  the  questions  :  "  Is  it 
possible  to  make  concrete  which  will  be  im- 
pervious to  water,  and  the  best  method  r  "  Mr. 
Sandford  E.  Thompson,  Assoc. M. Am. Soc.C.E., 
sh  jws  the  possibility  of  making  pure  concrete  of 
very  thin  section  impervious  to  water  by  a  visit 
to  the  filtration  works  of  the  East  Jersey  Water 
Company  at  Little  Falls,  N.J.  A  circular  wall 
of  reinforced  concrete  1.5in.  th'ck  at  the  bottom 
and  withstanding  a  pressure  of  water  of  more 
than  lOft.  in  depth  without  leaking,  is  mentioned. 
A  tunnel  between  Boston  and  East  Boston  built 
below  the  harbour  by  the  Boston  Transit  Commis- 
sion by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Carson,  M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
shows  concrete  laid  in  sections  30in.  in  length .  The 
arch  and  walls  were  33in.  in  thickness,  and  at  high 
water  the  depth  of  arch  below  surface  of  harbour  i.s 
about  70ft.  Soon  after  the  air  pressure  was  removed 
only  slight  percolation  at  the  joints  between  the 
sections  appeared,  but  were  closed  by  forcing  in 
neat  cement  grout  under  pressure.  The  essential 
elements  for  impermeability  are  stated  as  follows : 
An  aggregate  (including  sand)  proportioned  for 
great  density,  an  excess  of  cement,  a  wet  mixture 
carefully  placed,  monolithic  construction.  The 
writer  further  remarks  :  "  The  addition  of  foreign 
substances,  such  as  soap  and  alum,  slaked  lime 
or  pozzuolana,  has  for  its  chief  object  the  intro- 
duction of  very  finely  divided  matter  into  the 
pores  of  the  concrete,  and  as  long  as  the  cohesion 
of  the  cement  is  not  injured,  it  makes  very  little 
difference  as  regards  the  permeability,  whether 
their  action  is  chemicil  or  mechanical."  Cliy 
has  been  suggested  as  a  suitable  material  for 
increasing  the  density,  as  laboratory  tests  tend  to 
show  that  a  small  admixture  of  clay  increases 
rather  than  diminishes  the  strength  of  mortar. 
Mr.  Ftret  has  been  conducting  experiments  to 
determine  the  efftct  of  mixing  by  grinding 
together  materials  of  a  pozzuolanic  character  with 
cement  to  be  used  in  sea-water,  and  has  found 
that  they  improved  the  specimens. 


A  motor  generating  station,  having  an  Italian 
terrace  and  garden  upon  the  roof,  is  about  to  be 
built  ill  Mayfair,  W.,  on  the  plot  of  ground 
bounded  by  Baldertou,  Hirt,  Duke,  and  Brown 
streets.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Peach, 
F.R.LB.A. 

The  town  council  of  Southampton  have  decided  to 
carry  out  various  works,  including  the  extension  of 
the  Western  Esplanade  and  the  drainage  of  the 
Common,  at  a  total  cost  of  C2.500,  so  as  to  afford 
labour  for  the  unemployed.  The  men  engaged  will 
be  set  to  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
borough  engineer. 

A  tender  has  been  accepted  for  £o,'2-17  to  erect  the 
Missions  to  Seamen  Church  and  Institute,  for  sailors 
of  all  nations,  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  The 
total  cost,  including  the  site,  will  be  £7,S00.  Go 
the  lower  floor  will  be  the  social  hall,  -library, 
kitchen,  ,tc.,  and  on  the  upper  floor  the  church,  to 
seat  about  -loO  sailors.  The  site  is  a  corner  one,  near 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Henry  Mirc  Brunei,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  21, 
Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  who  was  associated 
with  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  in  the  construction  of  the 
Barry  Docks  and  the  Tower  and  Counel  Bridges, 
and  died  on  October  7  last,  aged  sixty-one  years, 
left  estate  which  has  been  valued  at  €S3,.SU  123.  2d. 
gross  and  at  i;S2,yiJ3  Ss.  3d.  net. 


OBITUARY. 

Wk  record  with  regret  the  decease  of  Mr. 
William  Paix.F.R  I.B.A.,of  60,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  whose  long  and  intimate  connei.tion  with 
the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  was  of  the  utmost 
possible  service  to  that  venerable  institution,  and 
which,  under  his  appointment  as  liquidator,  has 
only  so  lately  been  handed  over  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.  Jlr.  Pain  for  many  years 
acted  as  hon.  sec.  of  the  AVestminster  School  of 
Art  held  in  Tufton-street,  and  without  his  co- 
operation and  continued  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  office  the  great  success  of  that  school  would 
have  hardly  been  possible.  Only  those  who 
worked  with  Mr.  Pain  can  ever  know  the  amount 
of  time  and  ability  which  he  continuously  rendered 
in  the  interests  of  both  institutions.  When  the 
council  of  the  museum  determined  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  .free  gift  of  the  collection  and  build- 
ings in  the  interest  of  improved  architectural 
education,  as  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Pain  was 
uanimously  chosen  for  the  position  of  liquidator. 
Owing  to  his  long  and  serious  illness,  it  is  doubt- 
ful to  what  degree  of  completion  the  details  of  the 
transfer  have  actually  been  carried,  though  matters 
no  doubt  are  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  as  the 
business-like  methods  which  always  distinguished 
Mr.  Pain's  conduct,  we  are  well  assured,  will  have 
left  very  few  items  in  this  business  undetermined. 
Mr.  Pain  was  a  partner  of  the  old  firm  of  Lee 
Bros,  and  Pain,  long  in  occupation  of  offices  in 
Adelphi-terrace,  Strand,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  Messrs.  Sydney  Lee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
William  Pain,  F.K.I.B  A.,  have  continued  their 
practice  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  The  original 
firm  built  the  well-known  Italian  Opera  House 
in  the  Haymarket,  which  wos  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  His  Majesty's  Theatre.  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Pain  designed  St.  Katherine's  Lodge, 
Regent's  Park,  and  the  new  studios  for  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  were  erected  from  their 
plans  for  the  Council.  Several  country  houses 
and  other  buildings  number  among  thtir  com- 
missions, and  particularly  for  dealings  with 
property  and  questions  of  compensation,  light  and 
air,  and  similar  undertakings,  Mr.  Pain  enjoyed 
a  considerable  reputation.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  which  body  he  joined  in 
November,  1891  ;  he  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  since  1875,  having  been  elected  an  Asso- 
ciate in  1869.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association.  His 
connection  with  Mr.  Voysey 's  chapel  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  22nd  inst.,  at  Golder's  Green  Cemetery,  Hamp- 
stead,  where  cremation  was  performed.  Mr.  Pain 
was  sixty-sis  years  of  age,  and  he  died  at  40, 
Baron's  Court-road,  West  Kensington,  on  Satur- 
day last,  the  19th  inst. 

CHIPS. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  appointed 
Mr.  H.  F.  Donaldson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  to  be  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Ordnance 
Factories,  vice  Colonel  Sir  E.  Bainbridge,  K.C.B. 

The  collection  of  pictures  in  the  Maidstone 
Museum  has  recently  been  augmented  by  the  pur- 
chase, through  private  subscription,  of  a  water- 
colour  painting  hy  the  late  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 
The  subject  is  the  "Battle  of  Aylesford  between 
the  Britons  and  the  Sixons,  A.D.  455,"  and  the 
incident  depicted  by  the  artist  is  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict between  Horsa,  the  Saxon  Chieftain,  and 
Catigern,  son  of  Yortigern,  King  of  Kent.  The 
painting  is  the  original  design  for  one  of  the  large 
tapestries  in  Preston  Hall,  which  was  worked  at 
the  Royal  Tapestry  Works,  Windsor. 

The  Scarborough  Corporation  have  had  under 
consideration  the  provision  of  bathing  pools  in  the 
North  and  South  Bays,  similar  to  those  which  have 
proved  so  popular  at  Jersey.  At  Monday's  meet- 
in"  of  the  town  council  it  was  decided  that  plans 
of^the  proposed  open-air  sea  baths  should  be  made 
aud  sub  jiitted ,  and  estimates  jirepared  by  the  borough 
surveyor. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Carlisle  education 
authority  have  decided  to  pay  the  city  surveyor,  as 
their  architect,  £100  a  year,  in  addition  to  the 
salary  which  he  has  already  been  drawing. 

New  diamond  merchants'  premises  and  suites  of 
ofKces  have  been  built  in  Ely-place,  Holborn,  as  a 
block  known  as  Audrey  House.  It  has  a  superficial 
area  of  13,S24sq.ft.,  and  a  frontage  of  135ft.  in 
Portland  stone,  ttie  st.vle  adopted  by  the  architects 
(Messrs.  H.  H.  and  M.  Collins,  of  01,  Old  Broad- 
street)  being  Renaissance,  freely  treated.  The 
building  consists  of  five  stories  aud  a  basement,  and 
contains  over  200  rooms.  Double  lifts  and  fireproof 
floors  have  been  adopted.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Greenwood. 
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Bristol. — The  new  offices  of  the  Scottish  Pro- 
"  vident  Institution,  Clare-street,  wera  opened  on 
Monday.  Messrs.  (Jatley  and  Lawrence,  who  are 
the  architects,  have  treated  the  buildings  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  It  has  a  base  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  while  the  rest  of  the  building  is  in 
Doulting  stone.  A  leaden  dome,  with  moulded 
ribs  and  panels,  which  crowns  the  edifice,  forms  a 
distinctive  feature.  At  the  instance  of  the  Streets 
Improvement  Committee,  the  new  building  has 
been  set  back  on  the  Stephen-street  side,  giving 
a  much-Deeded  additional  width  of  about  oft.  or 
6ft.  The  whole  of  the  ground  floor  wiU  be 
occupied  by  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution 
officials,  and  the  first  and  second  floors  and  the 
basement  will  be  let  off  as  offices.  The  upper 
floors  are  approached  by  a  staircase,  wbi>  h  has  a 
marble  dado,  while  there  are  marb'e  floors  to  the 
landings.  The  interior  woodwork  is  of  teak.  The 
building  contract  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Ridd,  of  Bristol. 

East  H.im. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  tech- 
nical college  to  be  erected  in  the  Barking-road, 
East  Ham,  by  the  East  Ham  District  Council,  was 
laid  on  Friday.  The  new  insitute,  which,  with 
site  and  furnishing,  will  "cost  £20,000,  adjoins  the 
council's  public  ottices,  with  which  architecturally 
it  will  be  in  character.  Above  the  basement  will 
be  rooms  for  building  construction  and  kindred 
crafts  and  electrical  laboratories  ;  on  the  ground 
floor  there  will  be  an  assembly  room  35ft.  by  30ft., 
with  the  offices  of  the  secretary  and  class, 
reference,  study,  and  common  rooms;  on  the  first 
tloor  will  be  the  headmaster's  rooms,  demon- 
stration apartments,  and  chemical  laboratories. 
Towards  the  outky  £6,000  will  be  contributed  by 
the  Essex  County  Conncil. 

EDixiiiKG)!. — The  new  hotel  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company,  which  occupies  a  prominent 
position  at  the  west  end  of  Princes-street,  and 
has  taken  some  years  to  build,  was  opened 
on  Monday  last.  The  new  building  has  a 
frontage  to  Lothian-rjad  of  about  400ft.,  to 
Princes- street  of  78ft.,  and  to  Rutland-street 
176ft.,  and  it  is  110ft.  high.  The  kitchen  and 
servants'  hall  are  placed  in  thi;  basement  next 
Lothian-road ;  they  are  lined  throughout  with 
while  tiles.  Ua  the  d^rk  side  of  the  corridor  are 
arranged  the  wine  cellars,  and  at  the  ex'reme  end 
is  the  boiler-room.  On  the  street  floor  is  the 
entrance-hall,  38ft.  by  30ft.,  which  is  panelled 
with  mahogany.  Opening  off  it  are  the  grand 
staircase  and  hall,  45ft.  by  40ft.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  Pavonazzo  marble,  whi'e  the  columns 
and  pilasters  carrying  the  corridor  above,  and 
rising  from  that  to  the  roof,  are  of  verde  antico 
marble,  with  gilded  Corinthian  caps.  The  floor- 
ing is  of  black  and  white  marble  set  in  alternate 
squares.  At  the  start  there  is  one  central  stair 
8ft.  in  width,  but  half-way  up  it  divides  itself 
right  and  left  into  two  sections,  which  are  con 
tinued  to  the  entre-sol  floor.  The  base  of  the 
balustrade  is  of  dark- green  marble,  the  centre  of 
wrought  iron  heavily  gilded,  with  the  Scottish 
lion  rampant  intoduced  into  the  design,  and  the 
cope  is  of  the  light  Pavonazz )  marble.  Opening 
from  it  on  the  left  is  a  lounge,  45ft.  by  22tt.,  and 
beyond  is  the  dining-hall.  It  is  81ft.  long,  3Ht. 
broad,  and  'ieft.  in  height.  It  is  in  the  Georgian 
style,  and  is  divided  into  four  bays  corresponding 
to  the  four  large  windows  by  which  it  is  lighted. 
It  is  panelled  to  a  height  of  14ft.  in  mahogany, 
and  between  each  bay  is  a  set  of  two  fluted 
mahogany  pilasters  with  Corinthian  caps.  The 
ceiling  is  of  plaster  work  with  floral  enrichments. 
On  the  entre-sol  floor  are  placed  the  reading- 
room  and  writing-room,  46tt.  by  2'2ft.,  panelled 
in  oak,  the  manager's  office  and  the  drawing- 
room,  62ft.  by  26ft.,  decorated  in  the  Louis 
Quatorze  style.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  are 
the  smokin:{-room,  40ft.  by  27ft.,  panelled  iu 
oak,  and  a  billiard-room  panelled  in  mahogany, 
with  two  tables.  There  are  five  bedroom  floors, 
on  which  are  prjvided  191  b  drooms  and  twelve 
sitting-rooms  for  the  public,  and  over  seventy 
bedrooms — in  the  attic  floor — for  the  staff.  The 
first  and  second  bedroom  floors  have  each  a 
corridor  317ft.  in  lenj;th.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie,  Albyn  Place,  Elinburgh. 

HucKx.iLL  HuTHWAiTE. — The  new  church  of 
All  Siint^,  ia  the  Common  and  Sutton  roads,  was 
dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwell  last  week. 
The  edifice  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  to  "er.  The  walling  stone  was 
-  given  by  the  New  Hacknall  Colliery  Company 


from  their  local  pit,  the  material  being  obtained 
400  yards  below  the  surface,  so  that  in  more  ways 
than  one  this  ia  a  colliers'  church.  Among  the 
special  gifts  are  the  site,  carved  pulpit,  choir 
stalls,  brass  eagle  lectern,  oak  sanctuary  chair : 
altar,  oak  litany  desk,  altar  cross,  professional 
cross,  and  a  carved  stone  font.  The  building  is 
entirely  of  the  colliery  stone,  with  Jlansfield 
Woodhouse  dressings,  and  the  contrast  is  pleasing 
between  the  grey  of  the  former  and  the  buff  tint 
of  the  latter.  The  style  is  that  of  the  14th 
century  period  of  English  CrDthic,  and,  although 
seating  over  500  people,  the  cost,  includiog  all 
oak  furniture,  chairs,  ire,  will  not  be  more  than 
about  £3,600.  The  roof  inside  is  covered  with 
green  stain.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Nottingham.  The  carving  and  oakwork  were 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Braithwaite,  of  Worcester, 
and  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 
The  entire  church,  as  well  as  the  embroideries, 
furniture,  and  fittings,  was  designed  by  Mr.  C. 
Ford  Whitcombe,  A.R.I.B.A,  London. 

Kel.so. — The  new  infectious  diseases  hospital, 
situated  on  rising  ground  at  the  Angroflat,  an 
isolated  situation  to  the  north  of  the  town,  was 
formally  opened  on  Friday  by  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
keith, M.P.  The  hospital  consists  of  two 
pavilions,  with  administrative  block  and  laundry 
block.  Eich  pavilion  consists  of  two  wards  of 
three  beds  eaclf,  with  duty-room  for  nurses  in  the 
centre,  and  a  lavatory,  &c.,  at  the  back.  The 
wards  are  36ft.  in  breadth,  16ft.  in  length,  and 
13ft.  in  height.  The  buildings  are  plain  iu 
design,  but  are  constructed  of  stone.  The  work 
has  been  acomplished  from  plans  prepared  by 
Jlessrs.  Sydney  Mitchell  and  Wilson,  architects, 
Edinburgh,  at  an  outlay  of  about  £8,000. 

KiRTOX  Holme. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Kirton  Holme  was  opened  and  dedicated  on 
Thursday  in  last  we^k.  It  occupies  a  site  ad- 
joining the  old  chapel,  which  was  erected  in  1820, 
and  which  has  been  repaired  and  converted  for 
use  as  a  Sunday-school.  The  cost  has  been  £640. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Hinson,  of  Stamford, 
and  ilr.  J.  R.  Baker,  of  Moulton  Chapel,  was  the 
builder.  The  new  chapel  is  simple  Gothic  in 
style,  with  tracery  heads  to  all  the  windows  and 
doors.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  39ft. 
by  28ft.  inside.  Built  on  to  the  chapel  is  a 
minister's  vestry,  and  outbuildings  are  provided. 
The  chapel  is  built  of  red  pressed  bricks,  relieved 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will  accommodate 
166  people. 

KiuKiNTiLLOcn. — The  town  council  have  now 
resolved  upon  the  site  to  be  acquired  for  the  pro- 
posed town-haU  and  municipal  buildings,  for 
which  they  have  in  hand  a  sum  of  £1,000, 
collected  by  public  subscription.  The  site  to  be 
purchased  is  in  the  centre  of  the  business  part  of 
the  town,  with  a  frontage  to  Cowgate  and  Union- 
street.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  municipal  build- 
ings facing  Cowgate,  having  departmental  offices 
on  the  ground  floor  and  a  council-chambtr  above. 
Behind  this  building  will  be  the  halls,  having 
access  both  from  Cowgate  and  Union-street. 

L.^N'OoiiE,  Sw.iXSEA. — The  Swansea  Church 
extension  scheme,  inaugurated  twenty  years  ago, 
has  been  further  advanced  by  the  opening  and 
consecration  of  St.  Paul's  new  church  at  Lindore, 
an  industrial  district  in  the  borough  of  Swansea, 
but  in  the  parish  of  Llangyfelach.  The  church, 
which  has  cost  £9,400,  is  designed  to  seat  600 
adults,  and  consists  of  a  nave  79ft.  long  by 
lift.  Sin.  wide  ;  north  and  south  aisles,  each  76ft. 
long  by  lift.  Sin.  wide;  chancel  36ft.  6in.  long 
by  25ft.  wide ;  organ  chamber  and  clergy  vestry. 
There  are  also  a  choir  vestry,  schoolroom,  and 
classroom.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  nave  by 
an  arch.  The  choir  stalls  are  executed  in  un 
polished  oak.  The  coloured  mirbles  in  the  pulpit 
were  selected  to  blend  with  the  Uiarella  WiUs  and 
Bithstone  arches.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan, 
of  Cardiff,  is  the  ar.::hitect. 

Rochdale.— The  first  sod  has  been  formally 
cut  on  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  Entwistle-road.  The  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  planned  to  aco  jmmodate  406  persons, 
but  474  could  be  seated  on  special  occa-sions. 
There  are  to  be  two  entranc  ^s.  both  on  the  north 
side  facing  Eutwiatle-road.  The  style  proposed 
is  that  of  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  nave 
and  the  north  and  south  aisles  are  all  60ft.  long, 
the  width  of  the  former  being  22ft.  and  the  latter 
lift.;  the  total  breadth  of  the  church  is  4Stt 
and  the  heights  of  the  nave  and  aisles  :i7ft.  and 
2.).jft.  respectively;  the  sizos  of  the  temporary 
galvanised  iron  chancel  and  vestry  are  22ft.  by 


SUt.  and  12fl.  by  SUt.  The  nave  is  sepirated 
from  the  aisles  by  a  triple  arcade,  the  clerestory 
above  being  30ft.  from  floor,  and  the  chancel  by 
an  archway  with  carved  responds.  The  nave 
roof  will  be  wagon  boarded  on  arched  moulded 
ribs.  The  west  end  shows  a  five-light  tracery 
headed  window  with  bell  gablet  above.  The 
walls  will  be  lined  internally  with  pressed  plastic 
Hincoat  brick,  and  externally  with  Yorkshire 
stone  in  random  rock-faced  level-bedded  courses, 
the  windows  and  dressings  being  of  Hartham 
Park  freestone.  The  floors  are  to  be  of  wood- 
block arranged  in  patterns,  and  encaustic  tiles  in 
porch,  while  the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  mixed 
brown  and  red  Broseley  tiles,  and  the  windows 
will  be  filled  with  tinted  and  bordered  cathedral 
glass.  The  architect  is  Jlr.  E.  H.  Lingan 
Barker,  of  London  and  Hereford,  and  the  con- 
tractor Mr.  T.  Pickles,  of  Luddendenfoot.  The 
total  cost  will  be  £3,000. 

Walthamstow. — The  Palace  Theatre  will  be 
opened  on  Monday  next.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Wylson  and  Long,  who  have  designed  a 
building  in  the  English  Renaissance  style,  the 
imposing  elevation  having  at  either  end  a  bold 
tower  finished  with  stone  and  metal  turrets,  sup- 
porting flag  standards.  Under  an  iron  and  glass 
awning  the  main  entrance  opens  into  a  spacious 
vestibule,  which  has  a  high  dado  of  Austrian  oak, 
with  plastic  decorations  above,  and  a  panelled 
and  decorated  ceiling.  In  front  is  a  handsome 
box-office  in  polished  wa'nut  wood,  to  the  right 
an  archway,  giving  admittance  to  the  stalls 
corridor,  and  on  the  left  a  broad  staircase,  the 
steps  formed  in  mosaic  and  the  walls  of  marble, 
leading  to  the  balcony  circle.  The  ground  floor 
is  divided  into  stalls  and  pit.  Over  the  balcony, 
in  which  there  are  eleven  rows,  is  a  spacious 
gallery.  The  theatre  being  constructed  on  the 
cantilever  system,  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
stage  is  secured  from  every  part  of  the  house. 


Among  those  who  have  accepted  membership  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  unofficial ' '  commission  on  fiscal 
policy  are  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  principal  of  the 
well-known  building  firm  of  Colls  and  Sons,  which 
has  just  been  amalgamated  with  TroUope  and  Sons, 
of  Pimlico,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Waring,  jun.,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Waring  and  Gillow,  furnishers,  of  London 
and  Liverpool. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham  was  held  on  Friday,  when  the  tenders 
for  the  "erection  of  the  superstructure  of  the  three 
blocks  and  the  great  hall  of  the  new  University  at 
Boumebrook,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Aston  Webb, 
R.A.,  and  E.  Ingress  Bell,  were  examined. 
Eighteen  tenders  were  sent  in,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Rowbotham,  of  Birmingham  was  accepted. 
The  amount  was  not  stated,  but  it  was  understood 
to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  London  Traffic  Commission,  at  their  last 
sitting  on  Friday,  heard  evidence  from  Mr.  T.  W. 
Emden,  past-president  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
and  Mayor  of  Westminster,  who  held  that  the  con- 
struction of  subways  would  solve  the  difficulty  of 
the  congestion  of  traffic  in  the  principal  thorough- 
tares.  Af  tor  hearing  other  evidence,  the  Commission 
adjourned  till  Jan.  7. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Dumford  has  held  a  Local  Govern- 
ment inquiry  at  Harrogate  with  reference  to  the 
application  for  sanction  to  borrow  £4,200  for  works 
ot  sewerage  and  surface-water  drainage  in  Knares- 
borough-road  and  Leeds-road. 

The  library  committee  of  the  Guildhall  Corpora- 
tion have  accepted  as  a  gift  for  the  Oaildhall  Art 
Gallery  an  oil  painting  entitled  "  The  Quarrymen  of 
Purbeck,"  from  the  brush  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  T.  Wells, 
R.A.  The  picture  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Wells's  two 
married  daughters,  and  has  been  hung  in  the  centre 
gallery. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  has  written  to  Sir  Lees 
Knowles,  Bart.,  M.P.,  expressing  the  Council's 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  object  of  pre- 
serving an  old  building  of  historic  mterest,  he 
has  lately  purchased  Turton  Towers,  an  old  hall 
near  Bolton,  Lancashire.  Sir  Laes  Kuowles  has 
replied  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  R.I.B.A.'a 
approval  of  his  action. 

The  sales  at  the  Mart  last  week,  as  registered  at 
the  Estate  Exchange,  amounted  to  £60,030.  For 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  the  amount  was 
£57,175. 

An  Oddfellows'  Hall  was  opened  last  week  in 
Fisher's  -  road,  Totton,  Southampton,  by  tha 
Compton  Lodge  M.U.O.  The  chief  room  measures 
58tt.  by  26tt.  The  building  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Crook  Brothers,  of  Eling,  from  plans 
supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Kelway  Pope,  architect,  of 
Southampton. 
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PBOFESSIONAI.   ANB   TBADB 
SOCIETIES. 

DrxuEE  AR(.'iuTr.(.Ts  and  the  Licexsed 
ViCTiALLERS. — A  meeting  of  the  Dundee  Insti- 
tute of  Architecture,  Science,  and  Art  was  held 
on  Friday  to  consider  a  reque&t  made  by  the  local 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Associations  for  tenders  for 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  licensed  houses  in 
Dundee.  This  request  has  been  made  in  terms 
of  a  decision  by  the  magistrates  that  all  license- 
holders  should  submit  internal  plans  of  their 
houses  to  the  bench  for  preservation.  Mr.  A. 
Symon,  Arbroath,  presided,  and  referring  to  the 
advertisement  which  had  appeared  inviting 
tenders,  said  it  was  most  unusual.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Thorns  said  it  would  be  undignified  to  answer 
such  an  advertisement,  and  he  advised  that  the 
members  should  pay  no  attention  to  it.  By  others 
present  objection  was  taken  to  the  advertisement 
inasmuch  as  it  asked  for  tenders  from  architects 
and  others,  and  that  the  "  others  "  might 
refer  to  apprentice  joiners  or  masons,  who  might 
have  a  little  skill  in  drawing  and  measuring,  and 
that  architects  should  take  care  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  non- 
professional men.  Jlr.  Charles  Ower  said  he  had 
consulted  a  solicitor,  and  as  a  result  he  considered 
the  calling  of  that  meeticg  entirely  illegal, 
because  the  Council  of  the  Institute  could  only 
deal  with  such  matters  as  afforded  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  &c.  On  its  being  ex- 
plained that  plans  were  at  present  being  pro- 
vided by  an  outside  party  to  the  licensed  victual- 
lers at  10s.  6d.,  a  proposal  was  made  that  the 
architects  should  offer  to  do  the  work  for  9s.  Od. 
This,  however,  did  not  find  favour,  a  number  of 
the  members  urging  that  the  scale  of  fees  existing 
should  be  adhered  to,  and  ultimately  a  proposal 
was  carried  for  the  fixing  of  special  fees  for 
licensed  premises  plans,  and  for  the  submitting  of 
these  to  the  licensed  victuaUers  for  consideration. 

Edixuukgh  Akchitectl'ral  Associatiox.  —  a 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  Dec.  16 
at  117,  Greorge-street,  Mr.  A.  H.  Crawford, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Snell,  of  the  Garden  Association,  rsad  a  paper  on 
"  The  Objects  of  the  Garden  City  Association." 
Mr.  Snell,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  pointed 
out  that  migration  to  new  towns  would  relieve 
the  congestion  in  the  old,  and  that  in  the  garden 
city,  which  would  be  planned  scientifically  from 
the  first,  there  would  be  cheap  sites  and  space 
for  gardens  and  farms.  The  garden  city  would 
give  opportunities  for  the  revival  of  agriculture, 
and  would  also  afford  healthy  recreations  in  con- 
nection with  the  problems  of  drink  and  gambling. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

"  Electric  Light  Sitplv  axd  Pkecactioxs 
AGAixsT  Fire."— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Insurance  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Henry 
E.  L.  Burn,  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company,  read  a  paper  on  "  Electric 
Light  Supply  and  Precautions  against  Fire." 
The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  David  Deuchar, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Burn  traced  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  an  installation  from  the  mains, 
through  the  wiring,  to  the  lamps,  radiators,  and 
motors.  Overhead  wires,  he  said,  were  a  source 
of  danger,  and  with  regard  to  the  incandescent 
lamps,  care  must  be  exercised  in  placing  them 
near  combustible  materials.  In  warehouses,  ice, 
wire  guards  should  be  placed  over  them.  He 
had  seen  thorn  placed  on  the  top  of  goods  in 
shop  windows,  and  it  might  be  advantageous 
if  in  fire  policies  a  restriction  was  made 
that  they  should  not  be  put  nearer  the  goods 
than  3in.,  especially  if  the  goods  were  cotton.  He 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  installations  of 
electricity  being  carried  out  by  first-rate  firms, 
for  if  they  were  to  believe  the  assessor's  reports, 
"  scamping  "  must  be  accountable  for  many  of  the 
fires,  as  they  found  it  reported  that  the  cause  of 
fire  in  many  cases  was  through  defective  insula- 
tion. In  conclusion,  Mr.  Burn  gave  particulars 
of  losses  which  had  been  incurred  by  fires,  many 
of  which  had  peculiar  origins.  In  one  case,  he 
mentioned  that  owing  to  the  wind  swaying  a  ball 
lamp,  the  coil  became  frayed,  and  damage  to  the 
extent  of  £8  was  done,  lie  cited  a  case  in  which 
ii.lOO  damage  had  been  done  to  a  church,  and 
stated  that  buildings  which  were  not  frequently 
tenanted  should  be  fitted  with  some  automatic 
arrangement  which  would  give  warning  when 
necessary. 

Leeds  asdTohkshike  Architectvral  Society. 
—A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  12th 
inst.  at  the  society's  rooms.  Park-street,  Leeds, 
■when  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell  Withers  gave  a  lecture 


on  "Sir  Christopher  Wren  :  His  Time  and  his 
Works."  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  the  unique 
opportunity  which  the  Great  Fire  of  London  pre- 
sented to  an  architect  of  genius.  In  Exelyn's 
"  Diary  "  we  learned  that  the  author  submitted  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  London  within  two 
days  of  the  extinction  of  the  fire,  but  Wren  had 
been  before  him.  The  scheme  met  with  the  King's 
approval,  but,  unfortunately,  and  to  the  king- 
dom's loss,  it  was  never  adopted.  Wren  had 
previously  been  appointed  assistant  Royal  archi- 
tect, and  he  then  had  occasion  to  report  upon  the 
old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  which  had  recently 
been  repaired  by  Inigo  Jones.  A  renewal  of  the 
fury  of  the  flames,  brought  about  by  a  big  gale, 
resulted  in  the  demolition  of  the  old  cathedral,  and 
thus  it  was  that  Wren  came  to  have  the  designing 
of  the  new  edifice.  Mr.  Withers  then  proceeded 
to  tell  of  how  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  fnce  of 
much  hindrance  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  of  St.  Paul's,  succeeded  in  the 
erection  of  a  cathedral,  the  pride  of  all 
Englishmen.  Perhaps  the  only  wise  thing 
the  Commissioners  did  in  treating  with 
Wren  was  when  at  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking  they  told  him  to  submit  a 
design  for  a  cathedral  which  he  thought  suitable 
to  the  site  and  worthy  of  the  position,  and  that 
they  would  then  have  to  see  about  the  money. 
After  commenting  upon  the  distinctive  style  of 
Wren,  .as  revealed  in  St.  Paul's,  and  touching 
upon  some  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  the 
innovations  he  introduced  into  the  architectural 
conttruction  of  the  building,  the  lecturer  went 
on  to  describe  the  way  in  which  Wren  suttVred  at 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  One  of  Wren's 
foremost  ideas  was  to  leave  the  view  of  the  high 
altar  unobstructed  from  the  western  end  of  the 
cathedral ;  but  this  was  prevented  from  being 
realised  by  the  building  of  the  organ  at  the 
entrance  ot  the  choir.  It  was  also  his  desire  to 
see  the  interior  of  the  dome  decorated  with 
mosaics,  and  to  this  end  he  made  elaborate 
inquiries  as  to  suitable  marble  and  qualified 
artists  and  workmen.  His  labours  were,  however, 
set  at  naught  by  Commissioners,  who  instructed 
Sir  John  ThornhUl  to  paint  the  inside  of  the 
dome.  Perhaps  the  greatest  annoyance  which  he 
suffered,  however,  was  in  connection  with  the 
balus'rade.  The  Commissioners  suggested  that  a 
balustrade  would  be  necessary,  but  although 
Wren  was  sternlj-  opposed  to  the  idea,  the 
balustrade  was  designed  and  erected.  The 
numerous  other  churches  and  public  buildings  in 
London  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  designed 
were  also  described  by  the  lecturer,  who  was 
aided  by  numerous  old  engravings,  prints,  maps, 
and  plans.  The  lecturer  was  accorded  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  P. 
Oglesby,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Chorley,  and 
supported  by  the  president  (Mr.  Butler  Wilson). 

Maxchester  Society  of  Architects. — The 
foitieth  annual  dinner  in  connection  with  the 
ilanchester  Society  of  Architects  took  place  last 
week  at  the  (liueen's  Hotel.  Mr.  J.  W.  Beau- 
mont, the  president,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
president  proposed  "  The  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects."  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  R.A., 
President,  responded.  He  referred,  in  sym- 
pathetic terms  to  the  retirement,  through  ill- 
health,  xjf  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  s  past  president 
of  the  Manchester  Society.  He  remarked  that 
the  previous  day  he  had  received  the  diploma, 
and  had  entered  into  full  membership  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  though  he  appreciated  the 
honour  very  much,  yet  he  grieved  very  much  to 
think  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  had  to  resign, 
and  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  (Mr.  Webb's)  lot 
to  take  his  place.  The  Institute  hoped  to  assist 
in  the  co-ordination  of  the  educational  establish- 
ment, not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  asked  lor  their  hearty  assistance. 
Jlr.  Alfred  Darbyshire  projiosed  "  The  Man- 
chester School  of  Architecture."  During  the 
two  years  of  his  office,  he  said,  he  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  chair 
of  architecture  in  the  University.  For  two  years 
the}-  struggled  very  hard,  and  had  many  difli- 
culties  to  contend  with  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  :  but  it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
them  that  they  had  succeedtd,  and  in  Manchester 
they  had  now  got  a  complete  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  architef:t.  Jlr.  Thomas  Kay,  in 
responding,  referred  to  the  growth  of  architecture 
in  JIanchester,  and  he  thought  that  they  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  their  progress.  Professor  S. 
Henbest  Capper  also  responded  in  a  humorous 
and  interesting  speech.  He  said  it  was  not  the 
fog    that    attracted    him    to    Manchester   from 


Canada,  with  its  bright  sun  and  its  cheerful  cold, 
but  he  came  full  of  hope,  and  exceedingly  grate- 
ful to  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  for  the 
good  work  that  it  had  done  in  the  cause  of  archi- 
tectural education.  He  supposed  some  people 
would  think  now  that  they  had  got  a  professor  of 
architecture  all  the  buildings  in  Manchester  would 
be  beautiful.  Some  students  got  on  without  pro- 
fessors, but  they  all  became  architects.  "The 
Architectural  Association  "  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
John  Ely,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Hare,  President  of  the  Association.  In  respond- 
ing to  the  toast  of  the  "AUied  Societies,"  pio- 
posed  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Worthington,  Mr.  Butler 
Wilson  (president  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society)  said  the  architectural  pro- 
fession should  no  longer  be  a  dumping-ground 
for  those  who  were  unfit  or  unwilliog  to  properly 
qualify  themselves  for  other  recognised  profes- 
sions.    Other  toasts  followed. 

Royal  Ixstitvte  of  Architects  of  Ii'.rLAXi>. 
— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  of  Ireland  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
I7th  inst.,  at  the  Institute  rooms,  20,  Lincoln- 
place,  Dublin,  Mr.  George C.  Ashlin,  F.R.I.B.A., 
president,  in  the  cha'r.  The  hon.  secretary  read 
the  annual  report  of  council,  which  stited  that 
the  year  had  not  been  marked  by  any  very  great 
activity  in  the  building  trade.  The  council, 
however,  has  had  under  consideration  several 
questions  of  great  professional  importance.  The 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  conditions  of 
contract  now  generally  in  use  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  councU  and  the  professional 
practice  committee  at  frequent  meetings  during 
the  year.  They  hoped  that  this  very  difficult  ques- 
tion would  be  settled  in  a  satisfactory  and  equitable 
way  to  all  concerned.  At  an  early  stage  in  the 
session  a  deputation  was  received  by  the  council 
from  the  Architectural  Association  of  Ireland, 
who,  feeling  that  their  effort  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational advantages  open  to  students  of  archi- 
tecture in  Dublin  by  lectures,  by  classes,  and  by 
prizes,  lacked  the  stimulus  of  a  definite  aim,  pro- 
posed that  the  Institute  should  enact  that  for  the 
future  an  examination  should  be  held  by  the 
Institute  in  general  education  and  professional 
efficiency,  and  that  the  passing  of  such  examina- 
tion should  be  made  a  condition  precedent  to 
election.  The  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  intro- 
duce a  radical  change  in  their  constitution,  and 
require  the  creation  of  an  examining  body  with 
considerable  machinery  for  the  exercising  of  its 
functions.  The  council  had  given  this  question 
careful  attention.  Such  a  radical  change  wotild 
need  the  consent  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  with  which  body  the  Institute  of-Ire- 
land  was  allied,  and  it  was  not  at  all  evident  that 
they  would  permit  them  independently  to  hold 
such  qualifying  examinations.  The  attention 
of  the  Council  had  been  directed  to  several 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  competition  issued 
to  the  profession  during  the  year  by  public 
bodies,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to  urge  their 
members  to  refrain  from  taking  part  in  these. 
Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  seconded  by  Jlr.  J.  Rawson 
Carroll,  and  carried  unanimously.  On  the  motion 
of  Jlr.  A.  E.  Murray,  s'.conded  by  Jlr.  W.  M. 
Jlitchell,  the  treasurer's  report  was  adopted.  It 
stated  that  the  total  income  of  £53S  14s.  8d. 
received  during  the  past  four  years  had  exceeded 
the  total  expenditure  of  £533  9s.  od.  by  £5  os.  3d. 
■The  President  declared  the  following  nine  members 
elected  as  members  of  council  for  the  coming 
year  :  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  W.  JI.  JlitcheU,  W. 
kaye  Parry,  A.  E.  JIurray,  C.  A.  Owen,  J.  P. 
Sheridan,  Frederick  Batchelor,  F.  G.  Hicks,  and 
J.  Rawson  Carroll.  The  annual  dinner  oiE  the 
Institute  was  held  in  the  Shelbourne  Hotel  in  the 
evening.  The  President,  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Ashlin, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  Society  of  Exgixeers. — At  the  ■19th 
annual  meeting  of  this  society,  the  following 
were  elected  by  ballot  as  the  council  and  officers 
for  1904  :— President,  Mr.  David  Butler  Butler; 
vice  -  presidents,  Jlessrs.  Nicholas  J.  \\'e8t, 
JIaurice  Wilson,  and  R.  St.  George  Moore ; 
ordinary  members  of  council,  Messrs.  Joseph 
Bernays,  George  A.  P.  Cuxson,  G.  A.  Goodwin, 
William  H.  Holttum,  Henry  Sheriey  -  Price, 
Edward  J.  Silcock,  Joseph  W.  Wilson,  and 
George  Green  ;  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  George  Burt :  honorary  auditor,  Jlr.  Samuel 
Wood,  F.C.A.  The  president  announced  that 
the  following  premiums  had  been  awarded  by  the 
council  for  papers  read  during  the  past  session  ; — 
The  president's  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Douglas 
Mackenzie  for  his  paper  on  "  Jlotor  Transport  for 
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Goods  "  :  the  Bessemer  premium  of  books  to  Mr. 
Kobert  J.  Thomas  for  his  paper  on  "  Koad  Main- 
tenance and  Administration";  and  a  Society's 
premium  of  books  to  Mr.  Albert  Gay  for  his  paper 
on  "  Mechanical  S'.okers  for  Electricity  Genera- 
ting Stations." 


AKCH,aEOLOGICAL. 

The  Caerwent  Extlouatioxs.  —  A  second 
large  tesselated  pavement  from  the  Roman  exca- 
vations at  Caerwent,  near  Newport  (Mon.),  has 
been  fixed  in  position  in  the  museum  of  the 
Newport  Free  Library.  It  was  found  in  what  is 
known  as  House  No.  7,  from  which  the  first  was 
taken,  and  the  two  together  form  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  the  kind  yet  made  in 
Roman  remains  in  England.  Busts  of  the  seasons 
and  figures  of  animals  and  cupids  are  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  pavements.  The  chief  features  of 
House  Xo.  7  were  a  small,  partially  detached 
building,  which  may  have  been  a  shrine,  and  two 
rooms  separated,  no  doubt,  only  b}'  a  curtain 
when  the  house  was  in  use.  It  was  these  rooms 
that  contained  the  tesselated  pavements.  One 
underlay  the  other,  and  the  upper  one  was  of  later 
date  and  of  inferior  workmanship  to  the  other. 
Drawings  and  tracings  of  both  pavements  were 
made,  and  both  have  been  in  sections,  imbedded 
in  cement,  and  put  together  again  in  the  museum. 
In  both  the  rooms  of  House  No.  7  the  waUs  were 
•standing  to  a  height  of  3ft.  above  the  floor  level, 
and  the  plaster  on  them  was  nearly  intact.  It 
■was,  therefore,  possible  to  recover  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  colour  and  design  of  wall 
decoration. 


CHIPS. 

The  War  Office  has  agreed  to  purchase  from  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitra- 
tion, 2.5,000  acres  of  land  to  be  added  to  the  Scottish 
military  camp  near  Hawick. 

Messrs.  Hughes  and  Lancaster,  of  Westminster, 
have  just  obtained  the  contract  for  the  complete 
drainage  of  Oporto  on  the  separate  system.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  steep  northern  bank  of  the 
Douro,  which  allows  of  its  being  drained  mostly  by 
gravitation.  The  contractors  have  undertaken  to 
complete  the  main  works  in  the  town  within  four 
years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  contract. 

The  Provincial  Government  of  the  Province  of 
.Zseland,  at  Middelburg,  will  receive  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  two  pairs  of  iron  gates  and  eight  sewer- 
valves  in  the  lock  eastward  of  Sas  van  Gent ;  the 
upper  metal  construction  of  a  drawbridge  and  of  a 
fixed  bridge  in  the  road  from  Sas  van  Gent  to  West- 
dorpe,  with  the  appertaining  work.  Estimated  value 
of  the  work,  lSl,500fl.  (£15,375)  in  all. 

A  peal  of  six  new  bells  is  being  placed  in  St. 
•John's  Church,  Eoughtown,  Mossley.  The  bells  are 
the  gift  of  the  late  Miss  Bradbury,  who  left  £900 
for  the  purpose  and  tor  a  stained-glass  window. 

The  waterworks  undertaken  at  Wentwood  by  the 
town  council  of  Newport,  Hon.,  have  thus  far  in- 
volved an  outlay  of  £374,801.  The  works  have 
advanced  so  much  that  it  has  been  decided  to  sell 
the  greater  part  of  the  plant  by  auction  next  month 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 
•-'90,  Balham  High-road,  S.W.,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Gibson. 

Th»  Johannesburg  Town  Council  have  just 
recently  pissed  plans  for  103  buildings,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  £74-,71'l. 

The  new  tower  which  has  just  been  added  to  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  Arbroath,  N.B.,  was  formally 
dedicated  last  week. 

The  long-standing  dispute  between  the  Balla- 
chulish  Slate  Quarrying  Company  and  their  work- 
men has  at  last  been  settled,  on  terms  satisfactory 
to  the  men.  The  quarry  has  been  closed  for  about 
a  year,  but  the  men  found  employment  elsewhere. 

The  Local  Government  Board,  after  reconsidering 
the  application  of  the  Gloucester  City  Council  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £2,000  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying their  share  of  the  cost  of  reconstructing  the 
Sttdbrook  Culvert,  have  given  the  required  consent. 

The  new  church  institute  and  schools  at  Crook, 
Co.  Durham,  have  been  formally  opened  by  Sir 
David  Dale.  They  comprise  a  large  hall,  with  two 
ante-rooms,  and  face  the  south  side  of  the  Market 
Place.     The  cost  has  been  £I,GOO. 

There  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  South- 
ampton Cemetery  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  G. 
Rooper,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  It  consists  of  a 
massive  cross  resting  on  a  rustic  base,  and  is  a 
modification  of  the  celebrated  ancient  cross  at  St. 
Colum'i  Major,  in  Cornwall.  The  memorial,  which 
is  constructed  of  unpolished  grey  granite,  has  been 
designed  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Garret  and  Haysom, 
of  Southampton. 


Mersey  Dock  Develoi'mexts. — At  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board's  final  meeting  for  this 
year,  Sir.  Robert  Gladstone,  the  chairman,  re- 
viewed the  board's  work,  pointing  out  that  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
new  and  the  extension  of  existing  docks  and 
widening  of  dock  entrances.  These  schemes 
were  necessary  owing  to  the  increased  trade  of 
the  port  and  the  greater  size  of  steamers.  One  of 
the  graving  docks  now  in  course  of  construction, 
SOOft.  long  by  lOOft.  wide,  would  have  the  largest 
dock  gates  in  the  world.  A  river  wall  and 
graving-docks  were  in  course  of  construction  at 
Tranmere,  on  the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  river, 
embracing  an  area  of  62  acres. 

RowxHAM,  BuisToL.  —  Messrs.  Lysaght  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  recently  secured  the  contract  for  the 
steelwork  of  the  new  railway  and  highway 
bridge  over  the  Avon  above  Kownham,  and  that 
important  undertaking  will  soon  be  completed. 
The  masonry  and  woodwork  of  the  piers  have 
been  already  carried  out,  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  done  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  the 
formation  of  approaches.  The  supposition,  made 
years  ago  when  the  enterprise  was  launched  was 
that  the  expenditure  would  be  about  £36,000. 
The  bridge  is  one  with  two  platforms,  the  lower 
for  the  Great  Western  Rnilway  and  the  upper  for 
the  general  public,  and  the  arrangement  was  that 
the  company  should  pay  half  the  cost.  That 
agreement  found  expression  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  figures  under  which  the  G.W.R.  were 
rendered  liable  for  £18,000  only.  It  now  appears 
that  the  cost  will  approximate  £70,000. 


A  Bill  has  been  deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  seeks  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  under 
the  Thames  between  North  and  South  Woolwich. 
The  length  of  the  proposed  railway  will  be  a  little 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  commencing 
in  North  Woolwich,  near  Francis-street,  and  termi- 
nating in  South  Woolwich,  near  Beresford -street. 
It  is  proposed  to  work  the  railway  by  electricity 
from  a  generating  station  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river. 

At  Chirk,  Denbighshire,  on  Saturday,  the  new 
parish-hall,  erected  as  a  Coronation  and  Victorian 
memorial,  was  formally  opened.  The  building 
comprises  an  assembly- hall  to  accommodate  600 
persons,  together  with  retirmg-rooms.  To  the  front 
are  library,  reading-rooms,  secretary's  ofbce,  and 
other  accommodation.  On  the  first  floor  are  council 
chambers  and  technical  classrooms.  The  building, 
which  cost  £5,000,  is  in  the  Jacobean  style. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Durnford,  R.E.,  Local  Government 
Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Doncaster,  on 
Friday,  as  to  an  appUcation  by  the  corporation  to 
borrow  £9,920  for  the  electricity  undertakings. 

New  co-operative  jremises  in  Edward-street, 
Winsford,  were  opened  last  week.  The  erection  of 
the  new  shop  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Carter, 
the  architect  and  clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  Thos. 
Dutton.  The  new  premises  have  a  frontage  of 
40ft.,  and  at  one  end  is  a  flour-room,  16ift.  by  Sft., 
fitted  with  patent  dust  and  vermin-proof  flour-bins 
and  shoots.  On  the  story  above  there  is  a  ware- 
house, 51ft.  6in.  by  15ft.  6m. 

The  borough  magistrates  of  Falkirk  made  a  final 
inspection  on  Friday  of  the  Grand  Theatre  and 
Opera  House,  which  has  been  erected  in  Vicar- 
street,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  licensed  it  as  a 
place  of  public  entertainment.  The  theatre  is 
seated  for  2,000  people. 

At  Christ  Church,  Albany-street,  St.  Pancras,  on 
Friday,  a  memorial  window  and  tablet  to  the  late 
Bishop  of  St.  Alban's.  Dr.  J.  W.  Festing,  subscribed 
for  by  members  of  the  congregation,  were  formally 
dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Colchester. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town  council  of 
Southampton  the  town  cle^k  reported  the  receipt  of 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  the  borrowing  of  £12,5ti0  in  reference  to  the 
completion  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
scheme. 

Mr.  Edward  .Smith  (chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council)  opened 
on  Saturday  afternoon  a  new  fire  station  in 
Mitcham-lane,  .Streatham.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Potter  Brothers,  amounting  to  £10,000,  was  accepted 
for  this  station,  and  the  buildings  have  been  put  up 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the 
superintending  architect  to  the  London  County 
Council.  The  station  has  cost,  including  £2,000  for 
the  freehold,  £12,000.  There  are  twelve  sets  of 
quarters,  and  accommodation  for  eleven  men  and  a 
station  officer,  besides  stables  containing  four  stalls. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 

our  correspondents.     All    conmumications  should  be 

drawn  up  as  briefly  as  possible,  as   there  are  many 

claimants  upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondents.] 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  drawings  and  all 

communications  respecting  illustrations  or  litemry  matter 

should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  the  Buildino 

News,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand, 

W.C,  and  not  to  members  of  the  stafi  by  name.    Delay 

is  not  imfrequently  otherwise  caused.    All  dmwings  and 

other  communications  are  sent  at  contributors'  risks,  and 

the  Editor  will  not  imdertake  to  pay  for,  or  be  liable  for, 

unsought  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
The  Strand  Nkwspapee  Company,  Liuited. 

Telegraphic  Address  : — "  Timeserver,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1633  Holbom. 


NOTICE. 

Botmd  copies  of  Vol.  LXXXIV.  are  now  ready,  and 
should  be  ordered  early  (price  12s.  each,  by  post 
123.  lOd.),  as  only  a  limited  number  are  done  up.  A 
few  bound  volumes  of  Vols.  XXXXX.,  XLI.,  XLVX, 
XUX.,  IXn.,  LXI.,  LXXt.,  LXXV.,  LXV.,  KX-Vt,, 

Lxvn.,  Lxvin.,  lxix.,  lxxi.,  lxxu.,  Lxxni., 

LXXrV.,  LXXV.,  LXXVL,  LXXVII.,  LXXLX., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,  LXXXU.,  and  LXXXni.  may  still 
be  obtained  at  the  same  price;  all  the  other  bound 
volumes  are  out  of  print.  Most  of  the  back  numbers  of 
former  volmnes  are,  however,  to  be  had  singly.  Sub- 
scribers requiring  any  back  nimibera  to  complete 
volume  just  ended  should  order  at  once,  as  many  of 
them  soon  run  out  of  print 

Handsome  Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  the  BtrrcDiNo  News, 
price  23.,  post  free  2s.  4d.,  can  be  obtiined  from  any 
Newsagent,  or  from  the  Publisher,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Pound  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Cnited  States,  £1  68.  Od.  (or  edols.  30c.  gold).  To  Fiunce 
or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  Od.  (or  S3fr.  30c.)  To  India,  £1  68.  Od. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
cape,  the  West  Indies,  or  Natal,  £1  68.  Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  Competition  and  Contract 
Advertisements,  Public  Companies,  and  all  otScial 
advertisements  is  la.  per  line  of  Eight  words,  the  first 
line  counting  as  two,  the  minimum  charge  being  5s.  for 
four  lines. 

The  charge  for  Auctions,  Land  Sales,  and 
Miscellaneous  and  Trade  Advertisements  (except 
Situation  advertisements)  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight  words 
(the  first  line  counting  as  two),  the  minimum  charge 
being  4s.  6d.  for  40  words.  Special  terms  for  series  of 
more  than  ^ix  insertions  can  be  asceriained  on  appHcatioD 
to  the  Publisher. 


Situations  and  Partnerships, 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations 
Vacant"  or  "Situations  Wanted "  and  " Part- 
nerships" is  One  Shilling  fob  Twenty-poub  Words, 
and  Sixpence  for  every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation 
Advertisfmi'nts  must  be  prepaid. 

•,•  Replies  to  advertisements  can  be  received  at  the 
office,  Clement's  House,  Clement's  Inn-passage,  Strand 
W.C,  free  of  charge.  If  to  be  forwarded  under  cover  to 
advertiser  an  extra  charge  of  Sixpence  is  made.  (See 
Notice  at  head  of  "  Situations.") 


Rates  for  Trade  Advertisements  on  front  page,  and 
special  and  other  positions,  can  be  obtained  on  appUcation 
to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front-page 
Advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  morning  to  secure 
insertion.  < 


Received.— A.  and  L.— R.  K.  E.— Rello.— H.  P.  A. 


Comspubettct 


THE    R.I.B.A.    AND    REGISTRATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Silt, — ^^'ill  you  kindly  allow  mo,  through  your 
columns,  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  such 
of  your  readers  as  are  Fellows  or  Associates  of 
the  R.I.B.A.  to  the  notices  of  motion  ^of  which 
copies  are  inclosed),  given  by  myself  and  others, 
for  the  business  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
.Ian.  1  r  The  matters  upon  which  a  direct  vote  is 
sought  are  of  such  vital  importance  that  I  need 
hardly  apologise  for  asking  that  every  member 
ichij  mil  /j;.isi)il;/  i/o  .in  should  attend  that  evening 
and  record  his  vote  either  one  way  or  the  other. — 
1  am,  kc,  G.  A.  T.  Middleton. 

19.  Craven -street.  Strand,  W.C,  Dec.  18. 

Notices  given  for  the  R.I.B.A.  Bu,siness  Meeting,  to 
be  held  on  Jan.  4,  1904,  by  O.  A.  T.  Middleton  and 
others :  — 

3.  To  move :  That  this  Institute  is  in  favour  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  compulsory  E.\aminttina  and 
Registration  of  Architects. 

2.  To  move :  That  a  committee  be  appoioted  to  c  >n- 
sider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  this 
principle,  and  to  report  thereon  to  a  special  general  mect- 
iD^'  before  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

3.  To  nominate  this  committee. 
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LEGAI.  INTELLIGENOB. 

London  Watee  Aeeitkation.  —  At  Monday's 
sitting,  the  Court  made  its  award  in  the  case  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Water  Company,  whose  claim  was 
£4,803,195,  while  the  Water  Board  had  offered 
.£1,. '500,000.  The  arbitrators  awarded  £3,349,500, 
to  be  increased  to  £3,552,500  if  their  ruling  of  the 
sinking  fund  is  held  to  be  wrong.  The  case  for 
the  Water  Board  in  reply  to  the  West  Middlesex 
Company  was  then  concluded,  and  the  Court  gave 
its  decision  in  this  case  also,  awarding  to  the  com- 
pany, which  claimed  £4,305,245,  a  sum  of  £3,524,000. 
The  Court  adjourned  to  January  IS. 

What  is  a  Warehouse  ?— Geeen  v.  Britten 
AND  GiLSON. — In  the  Court  of  Appeal  judgment 
has  been  given  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords 
Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy  in  an  appeal 
from  a  decision  by  Judge  Addison,  K.C. ,  sitting  at 
the  South warb  County-court,  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1897.  The  applicant  for  com- 
pensation was  a  workman  in  the  employment  of  the 
respondents,  Messrs.  Britten  and  GUson,  oil  and 
colour  merchants  and  dealers  in  glass.  The  re- 
spondents had  a  shop  in  Union-street,  Southwark, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  narrow  street  they 
occupied  two  railway  arches  in  connection  with 
their  business.  These  two  arches  communicated 
with  each  other,  and  there  was  an  underground 
passage  leading  from  the  shop  to  one  of  the  arches, 
which  was  used  as  a  lead  and  glazing  shop.  The 
other  arch  was  used  for  storing  cases  of  heavy 
glass.  The  glass  was  stored  there  and  polished. 
The  respondents'  business  was  conducted  in  the 
shop,  and  the  glass  from  the  plate  glass  arch  was 
either  supplied  to  the  shop  for  customers  giving 
their  orders  there  or  was  taken  away  direct 
from  the  arch  by  the  respondents'  carts  when  the 
orders  were  given  to  the  respondents'  travellers. 
Customers  did  not  go  into  the  arch,  where  there 
was  no  buying  or  selling.  The  shop  was  supplied 
from  the  arch.  The  main  part  of  the  business 
was  of  a  wholesale  character,  the  retail  part 
being  a  small  part  of  it.  The  applicant  was  on 
the  day  of  the  accident  employed  in  loading  and  un- 
loading cases  of  glass  in  the  plate  arch  when  three 
cases  fell  upon  and  injured  him.  The  applicant 
took  proceedings  to  have  compensation  assessed 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897, 
contending  that  the  arch  was  a  "  warehouse,"  and 
therefore  a  "  factory,"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  7  of  the  Act.  The  County-court  Judge  held 
that  the  plate  arch  was  used,  and  only  used,  as  a 
storeroom,  and  that  it  was  not  a  "warehouse'' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  He  accordingly 
dismissed  the  application  for  compensation.  The 
applicant  appealed.  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mr. 
O'Connor,  tor  the  workman,  contended  that  this 
arch  was  a  "warehouse"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  7,  subsection  2,  of  the  Workman's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  1S97,  and  therefore  a  "  factory  "  within 
the  Act.  Whether  a  place  was  or  was  not  a  "  ware- 
house "  was  a  mised  question  of  law  and  fact — 
"  Hoddinott  V.  Newton,  Chambers,  and  Co." 
(19U1),  and  in  this  case  the  County-court  Judge 
misdirected  himself.  There  was  no  definition  of 
"  warehouse  "  in  the  Act,  and  therefore  the  word 
must  be  construed  in  its  ordinary  and  popular  sig- 
nification—" Haddock  v.  Humphrey  "  (1900).  They 
referred  to  "  Wilmott  v.  Baton  "  (1902),  "  Burr  v. 
Whiteley,"  and  "  Watson  v.  Cotton."  Mr.  Shake- 
speare, tor  the  respondents,  contended  that  the  arch 
was  not  a  "  warehouse  "  within  the  Act.  The  arch 
was  merely  used  as  ancillary  to  the  business  carried 
on  in  the  shop.  The  case  was  covered  by  "  Burr  v. 
Whiteley."  In  order  to  make  a  place  a  "ware- 
house "  it  must  be  used  as  a  warehouse  for  storing 
goods.  The  case  of  "  Colviue  v.  Anderson,"  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  was  directly  in  point.  The  Court 
allowed  the  appeal.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said 
that  the  question  was  whether  the  building  in 
which  the  accident  admittedly  occurred  was  a 
"  warehouse  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  1897.  So  far  as  the 
wholesale  trade  was  concerned,  the  store  ful- 
filled all  the  purposes  of  a  warehouse.  The 
respondents  had  also  a  retail  busmess,  which,  how- 
ever, formed  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole 
business.  The  County-court  Judge  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  not  a  warehouse.  It  was 
exceedingly  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  course  which 
the  decisions  had  taken,  to  mark  out  the  Ime  which 
separated  that  which  was  a  warehouse  from  that 
which  was  not.  The  decisions  had  gone  a  long  way. 
They  had  excluded  certain  lines  of  definition  of  what 
was  and  what  was  not  a  warehouse.  In  a  recent 
case  of  "Hunt  v.  Grantham  Co-operative  Society" 
(1902),  a  line  ot  demircation  was  laid  down  by 
Judge  Wightman  Wood— namely,  that  where  the 
store  was  merely  ancillary  to  a  retail  shop  it  was  not 
a  warehouse,  as  neither  shops  nor  shopkeepers  were 
brought  within  the  Act.  This  Court  adopted  that 
principle  in  "Burr  v.  Whiteley,"  and  laid  it  down 
that  large  receptacles  used  for  storing  goods  which 
were  kept  for  the  piirpo3e  of  sale  in  a  retail  shop 
were  not  warehouses  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  Now  they  cime  to  a  case  which  seemed  to 
combine  b^ith  attributes.  A  wholesale  business  was 
carried  on,  whde  at  the  same  tims  a  smiU  retail 


business  was  carried  on  in  the  shop.  Looking  at 
the  whole  of  the  facts,  this  arch  was  used  almost 
entirely  for  the  purposes  of  the  wholesale 
business,  and  in  his  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls's) 
opinion  the  learned  County-court  Judge  misdirected 
himself  in  saying  that,  if  the  store  was  ancillary  to 
the  business  carried  on  in  the  shop,  it  was  not  a 
warehouse  within  the  meaning  of  the  above  de- 
cisions. It  this  store  was  ancillary  to  a  wholesale 
business,  it  was  a  warehouse.  It  it  was  ancillary 
to  a  retail  business,  it  was  not  a  warehouse.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  County-court  Judge  had 
misdirected  himself  in  point  of  law.  The  County - 
court  Judge  was  too  strict  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  case  of  a  storehouse  being 
ancillary  to  a  retail  business.  In  the  present  case 
the  storehouse  was  ancillary  to  the  wholesale  trade, 
and  was  therefore  a  "  warehouse."  The  appeal 
must  therefore  be  allowed.  Lord  Justice  Mathew 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Lord  Justice  Cozens- 
Hardy  said  that  he  had  some  doubt  in  this  case,  but 
it  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  him  dissent  ifrom 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Master  ot  the  Rolls 
and  Lord  Justice  Mathew. 

Peivate  Steeets  Woeks  Appeal. — Wakefield 
COEPOEATION  V.  CooKE  AND  Othees.— In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  judgment  has  been  given  by 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lords  Nacnaghten,  Shand,  Davey, 
Robertson,  and  Lindley  in  the  case  of  "  Wakefield 
Corporation  r.  Cook  and  Others."  An  appeal  from 
an  order  ot  the  Court  of  Appeal  (Lord  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams,  Stirling,  and  Mathew)  dated 
February  3,  1903,  which  reversed  an  order  ot  the 
King's  Bench  Divison  (Lord  Alverstone,  Chief 
Justice,  and  Justices  Darling  and  Channel!)  dated 
December  16  1901.  The  respondents  were  owners  of 
premises  fronting  Sludge-lane.  By  the  Wakefield 
Corporation  Act,  1887,  Part  IV.,  sections  27  to  45 
inclusive,  the  appellants  obtained  power  t5  deal  with 
private  street  works  within  the  city.  The  provisions 
of  the  said  Act  are  {mutatis  mutandis)  identical  with 
the  provisions  of  the  public  Act  intituled  the  Private 
Street  Works  Act,  1892.  The  appellants  by  resolu- 
tion determined  to  exercise  in  relation  to  part 
of  Sludge-lane  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Act  of  1887,  and  by  a  further  resolution  of 
March  9,  1897,  they  approved  a  specification  of  the 
private  street  works  required  to  be  carried  out 
therein ,  together  with  the  plans  and  sections  of  such 
works,  the  estimate  of  the  probable  expenses  thereof, 
and  the  provisional  apportionment  of  the  estimated 
expenses  among  the  premises  liable  to  be  charged 
therewith,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  city 
surveyor  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given 
to  him.  The  resolution  was  duly  published,  and 
was  served  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  Sludge- 
lane,  most  of  whom  were  respondents.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  30  of  the  Act, 
most  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  served  upon  ihe 
appellants  notices  o'^jecting  to  the  proposals  of  the 
appellants,  on  the  ground  "  that  Sludge-lane  is  a 
highway  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Wakefield  at  large."  The  respondents'  objections 
were  heard  by  three  justices  for  the  city  on  Jan,  6, 
1893,  and  the  justices  made  an  order  whereby  they 
determined  that  the  objection  "  that  Sliiige-lane  is 
a  highway  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Wakefield  at  large"  was  a  good  and  valid 
objection.  This  or .5er  had  not  been  appealed  against, 
and  was  still  in  full  force  and  effect.  In  November, 
1900,  the  appellants  by  resolution  determined  to  1 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Act 
of  1887  in  relation  to  the  same  part  ot  Sludge-lane 
which  was  the  subject  of  their  previous  resolution 
ot  March  9,  1897,  but  with  an  additional  length  of 
80  yards  in  a  straight  line,  and  continuous  therewith. 
This  addition  was  throughout  treated  as  immaterial. 
By  a  further  resolution  of  February  12,  1901,  the 
appellants  approved  a  specification,  plans,  and  sec- 
tions of  such  works.  The  appellants  published  this 
resolution  and  served  notices  thereof  on  the  owners 
of  the  premises  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
29  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  Act  of  1887.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  30  of 
the  Act,  most  of  the  persons  liable  to  be  charged 
under  the  resolutions  of  February  12,  1901,  served 
upon  the  appellants  notices  objecting  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  appellants  on  the  ground  "  that  Sludge- 
lane  was  a  highway  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Wakefield  at  large,"  the  respondents  the 
County  Council  for  the  West  Riding  adding  to  their 
objection  that  the  same  had  been  previously  so 
found  by  the  justices  for  the  city  ot  Wakefield  at  a 
Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  held  at  Wakefield  on 
January  6, 1893.  The  objections  were  heard  by  four 
justices  for  the  city  on  July  25,  1901,  who  deter- 
mined that  the  objection  "that  Sludge-lane  is  a 
highway  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
city  of  Wakefield  at  large"  was  the  same  objec- 
tion as  was  decided  on  January  6,  1893,  and 
was  therefore  ris  jtriictta,  and  the  justices 
declined  to  hear  any  evidence  or  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  objections.  A  special  case  was  stated 
for  the  opinion  ot  the  King's  Bench  D. vision,  an  1 
their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  the  reasoning 
ot  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  ot  "  The  Q  leeu 
V.  Hutchings"  applied  to  this  case,  an!  that,  there- 
fore, the  obj'ictioijs  taken  on  behalf  of  the  objectors 
that  there  h>l  b^en  a  previous  determination  that 


the  street  in  question  was  a  highway  repairable  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  at  large  was  no  bar  to 
the  proceedings    taken    in    this  case.    The   Court 
therefore  ordered  that  the  judgment  of  the  justices 
of  July  25,  1901,  should  be  reversed,  and  the  matter 
remitted  to  the  j  ustices  to  proceed  with  the  hearing. 
The    Court    of    Appeal,   however,    held    that   the 
finding  of  the  justices   on  January   6,  1893,  was 
conclusive  evidence  in  any  Court  into  which  it  came 
of  the  matters  therein  stated,  and  if  not  in  form 
called  a  judgment  i«  rem  was  at  all  events  in  all  its 
essentials  a  judgment  in  rem,  and  that  the  decision 
in  the  case  ot  "  The  Queen  v.  Hutchings  "  did  not 
require   the    justices   sitting  on  July  25,  1901,  to 
inquire  again  mto  the  merits,  and  the  Court  there- 
fore allowed  the   appeal  of    the  respondents  and 
reversed  the  order  of   the  King's  Bonch  Division. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  in   moving  that  the  appeal 
should  be  dismissed,  said  that  the  case  was  doubtless 
one  of  local  importance ;  but  the  matter  became  clear 
if  one  compared  the  150th  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  with  the  provisions  of  the  local  Act.  By  the 
Public  Health  Act  all  streets  were  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  urban  authority.    Then  by  section  150 
the  urban  authority  could  require  any  street — the 
distinction  of  public  and  private  streets  being  made 
for  convenience— to  1)6  properly  sewered,  levelled, 
paved,  metalled,  flagged,  or  channelled,  and  also 
lighted.     It  the  owners  ot  the  private  street  did  not 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  urban  authority,  the 
latter  could  do  the  work  themselves  and  enforce 
payment  of  the  cost  of  executing  the  work.    The 
case  of  "The   Queen    v.  Hutchings,"  which  wa» 
relied  upon  by  the  appellants — with  which  his  Lord- 
ship respectfully  concurred— had  no  application  to 
the  present  appeal.    In  that  case  the  magistrates 
exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  because  they  dismissed 
an  application  for  the  recovery  from  the  owner  of 
the  expenses  of  sewering  a  street  on  the  ground 
that  the  street  was  a  public  highway  repairable  by 
the  inhabitants  at  large.    But  the  machinery  of  the 
statute  involved  here  was  different.    By  section  30 
of  the  Wakefield  Corporation  Act,  1887,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  corporation  could  be  objected  to  by  the 
owners  on  the  ground  among  others  "that  a  street 
or  part  of  a  street  is  (in  whole  or  in  part)  a  high- 
way repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large."    This 
question  was,  under  the  Act  of  1887,  one  for  the 
j  ustices,  and  was  submitted  to  them  for  their  deter- 
mination, and  was  finally  settled  in  January,  1898, 
and  could  not  now   be  reopened.    In  effect  that 
decision  was  a  judgment  in  rem  on  the  status  of  the 
street.     He  was  disposed  to  agree  with  Lord  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams  that  this  procedure  was  intro- 
duced by  reason  ot    diifioulties    arising  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,   1875.      Lord  Macnaghten  and 
Lord  Shand  concurred.    Lord  Davey  dissented  from 
the  view   ot    the    case    taken    by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.     In  his  opinion  the  primary,  and  not,  as* 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  held,  merely  the  incidental, 
duty  of  the  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  was  to 
hear    and  determine  objections.    This  showed  the 
distinction  between  the  present  case  and  "Reg.  y. 
Hutchings,"    in    which    Lord     Salborne    and    his 
colleagues  in  the  Court  ot  Appeal  held  that  the  first 
order  of  the  justices  was  beyond  their  j urisdiction, 
and  did  not  constitute  res  judicata  in  respect  of  the 
later  application.     He  agreed  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor that  there  was  here  in  effect,  it  not  strictly,  a 
res  judicata.     Lord  Robertson  said  that  he  had  at 
first  shared  the  doubts  expressed  below  by  Lord 
Justice  Stirling,  but    had    been  convinced   by  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Diuckwerts.     Lord  Lindley  con- 
curred. 

Neglect   to   Make  -  up   Roads.  —  Attoenet- 
Geneeal  v.  S.   Wheatley  and  Co.— Mr.  Justice 
Joyce,  sitting  in  the  Chancery  Division,  has  heard 
a  motion  to  commit  two  directors  ot  the  defendant 
company  to  prison  for  not  having  forthwith  made 
up  Hartington-road,  Chiswick,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  district  surveyor,  pursuant  to  an  undertaking 
contained  in  an  order  made  in  the  above-mentioned 
action,  dated  July  29,  1903.     The  action  was  brought 
by  the  Attorney-General  at  the  relation  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, who  were  the  owners  of  houses  with  frontages 
on  the  road  in  question.     The  defendant  company 
were  the  owners  ot  a  piece  of  land  at  the  end  of  the 
road.    The  Hartington-road  was  a  public  road,  but 
not  repairable  by   the   inhabitants   at   large.    The 
defendant  company  had  opened  a  sand-pit  on  their 
land,  and  used  traction  engines  and  trucks  upon  the 
road  for  drawing  the  sand.      The  plaintiffs  alleged 
that  this  user  of    the    road  destroyed  the  road  and 
was  a  public  nuisance,  and  they  claimed  an  injunction 
and   damages.      At    the    hearing    ot    the    action  a 
compromise  was  agreed  to  and,  upon  the  defendants 
undertaking  forthwith   to  make  up  the  road  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  district  surveyor  between  certain  , 
points,    and   upon   certain   other   undertakings,  all 
turther   proceelings  in   the  action,  except   for  the 
purpose   of    carrying  the    order   into  effect,   were 
stayed.     The  undertaking  not   having  been  com- 
plied  with,    the  plaintiffs    moved    to    commit  thai 
directors  for  breach  of  the  undertaking.     The  notiooj 
of  motion  was  afterwards  amended  by  asking  in  th 
alternative  for  an  order  upon  the  company  to  make 
up  the  road  within  three  months.     The  defendants,! 
the  directors,  alleged  that  they  had  agreed  to  thsj 
compromise  in  the  belief  that  the  cost  of  making  ua 
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the  road  would  not  exceed  £800,  of  which  the 
company  was  to  contribute  £500,  whereas  the 
cost  of  making  it  up  upon  the  lines  required  by 
the  district  surveyor  would  be  about  i  1,500. 
They  further  said  that  the  company  was  quite 
unable  to  find  the  money  to"  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  district  surveyor.  It  was  con- 
tended on  their  behalf  that  no  order  ought  to  be 
made  against  them  personally.  The  plaintiffs,  on  the 
other  hand ,  contended  that  the  undertaking  which  was 
given  by  the  directors  was  equivalent  to  an  order 
upon  them,  and  that  under  the  Kules  of  Court, 
order  42,  rule  31,  they  were  liable  to  be  attached 
for  disobedience  to  it.  That  rule  provides  that 
"  any  judgment  or  order  against  a  Corporate  body 
wQfully  disobeyed  may,  by  leave  of  the  Court  or  a 
judge,  be  enforced  by  sequestration  against  the 
corporation's  property  or  by  attachment  against  the 
directors  or  other  officers  thereof,  or  by  writ  or 
sequestration  against  their  property."  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce  made  an  order  upon  the  company  to  do  the 
work  within  three  months  as  asked  in  the  amended 
notice  of  motion.  With  reference  to  the  application 
against  the  directors,  he  said  that,  having  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  this  was 
an  undertaking,  and  not  an  order,  he  could  not  make 
any  order  against  them  uuder  the  rule  in  question. 
As  against  them,  therefore,  he  refused  the  ap- 
plication, without  costs;  but  this  would  be  without 
prejudice  to  any  application  that  might  be  made 
against  the  directors  in  the  event  of  the  company's 
not  complying  with  this  order. 

ASTI-SII'HOXAOE  TeAPS  FOE  INDUSTRIAL  DWELL- 
INGS. —  Meteopolitan  Industbial  Dwellings 
Company  v.  Long.— In  the  King's  Bench  judge- 
ment has  been  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  in 
this  action,  a  case  stated  on  the  application  of  the 
defendant  company  by  Mr.  Chapman,  police  magis- 
trate, at  the  Southwark  Police-court,  in  the  matter 
of  33  summonses  taken  out  on  behalf  of  the  South- 
wark Borough  Council  against  the  appellants,  the 
owners  of  Ponsonby  Buildings.  The  magistrate 
said  the  defendants  were  the  owners  of  Ponsonby 
Buildings  Industrial  Dwellings,  erected  before  the 
confirmation  of  the  drainage  by-laws  of  1901,  made 
under  section  202  of  the  Metropolitan  Management 
Act,  1855;  and  in  December,  19j2,  owing  to  the 
substitution  of  an  iron  pipe  or  drain  for  one  of 
ordinary  Doulton  ware,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
put  new  traps  and  pans  connected  with  33  water- 
closets  in  their  buildings  as  the  old  traps  and  pans 
were  broken  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  the  upright  soil-pipe.  They 
ware  then  informed  by  the  local  authority  that 
tbese  nsw  traps  must  be  fitted  with  anti-siphonage 
pipes,  in  accordance  with  by-law  17  of  the  London 
County  Council  drainage  by-laws,  because,  by  by- 
law 21,  the  by-laws  were  made  applicable  to 
new  work  in  old  buildings  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  defendants  refused  to  comply,  on  the  ground 
that  these  by-laws  were  not  applicable,  and  were 
unreasonable,  and  it  was  now  further  contended 
that  they  were  ultra  vires.  The  local  authority 
thereupon  took  out  33  summonses  for  non-compliance 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  33  closets,  in  order  that 
these  questions  might  be  settled  in  a  court  of  law. 
Tlie  defendants,  in  order  to  support  their  contention 
as  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the  by-laws,  callel 
evidence  that  the  soil  pipes  were  of  such  dimensioa 
— namely,  5in.  in  diameter — that  the  evils  of  siphon- 
age,  to  prevent  which  these  by-laws  had  been  made, 
would  not  possibly  occur,  and  that  the  expense 
which  must  be  entailed  by  comphance  with  the  by- 
law was  so  great  as  to  make  the  application  im- 
practicable. Mr.  Dodd,  for  the  local  authority, 
contended  that  he  had  no  right  to  consider  any 
questions  except  the  application  of  the  by-law  anl 
its  practicability.  He  had  with  some  hesitation 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  contention  was 
right.  The  by-laws  admitted  of  no  exception  for 
the  case  of  new  buildings  which  contained  a  system 
of  drainage  where  there  was  no  probability  of 
siphonage,  and  he  did  not  think  he  was  at  liberty  to 
create  such  an  exception  in  the  case  of  old  btiilding^, 
to  which  the  by-laws  applied.  If  this  were  possible 
a  dispute  might  be  raised  on  each  case,  and  the  by- 
laws rendered  practically  valueless.  He  set  aside, 
therefore,  the  question  of  whether  the  by-law  wis 
necessary,  or  even  useful  in  this  particular 
case.  Then,  as  to  its  practicability,  he  did  nit 
think  there  was  any  evidence  that  compUan:e 
with  the  by-law  was  not  practicable.  The  figures 
given  for  the  probable  expenses  went  far  beyoad 
this  case,  and  he  did  not  consider  they  ought  to 
affect  his  judgment.  The  words  "so  far  as  pra> 
ticable,"  m  his  opinion,  were  intended  for  cases 
where  large  structural  alterations  or  demolition  of 
buildings  would  be  necessitated  by  the  application 
of  the  by-law,  which  was  not  the  case  here.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  application  was  prac- 
ticable. He  also  considered  that  the  work  done 
involved  the  application  of  the  by-laws  to  th^se 
traps.  Mr.  D.inckwerts,  K.C.,  contended  that  the 
work  must  involve  a  reconstruction  of  the  rooms  in 
which  the  water-closets  were  placed,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  system  of  water-closets ;  but  he  thought 
the  words  used  in  by-law  21  were  intentionally 
wider  than  that,  and  specifically  applied  to  evjry 


trap  or  apparatus  connected  with  a  pipe  or  drain. 
Two  other  questions  remained  :  Were  these  by-law3 
uudtr  section  202  ultrn  fires,  and  were  they  un- 
reasonable ';'  On  the  first  he  was  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  they  were  not  u'tru  vires.  As  to  the 
second  question,  if  he  felt  justified  in  pronouncing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  by-law 
a?  applied  to  this  building,  he  should  have  great 
hesitation  in  deciding  the  case.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, feel  so  justified  ;  but,  generally,  he  could 
not  doubt  that  it  had  been  made  by  the  London 
County  Conned  and  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  good  cause.  In  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  hold  that  they  were 
unreasonable,  though  he  regretted  there  was  no 
proviso  for  the  case  where  it  was  proved  that  there 
was  practically  no  danger  of  siphonage.  There 
were  other  dangers,  no  doubt,  connected  with  pipes 
of  too  large  a  diameter,  ana  it  might  be  that  the 
authorities  felt  that  the  only  safe  way  of  deaUng 
with  so  difficult  and  dangerous  a  matter  was  by  such 
a  hard-and-fast  rule,  and  so  long  as  it  existed  the 
local  authority  was  bound  to  enforce  it.  He  had  no 
alternative  but  to  convict  the  defendants ;  and  there 
would  ha  a  fine  of  403.  and  £10  lOs.  costs  on  each  of 
the  others.  In  reply  to  an  application  on  behalf  of 
the  defendants,  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman  agreed  to  state 
a  case.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  judge- 
ment, said  that  these  by-laws  ought  to  tie  supported, 
except  in  a  very  clear  case  of  their  being  unreason- 
able, or  of  their  not  covering  what  was  complained 
of,  particularly  when  they  were  sanitary  by-laws, 
for  it  was  important  that  the  local  authority  should 
be  supported.  For  that  reason  he  rejected"  the  im- 
plied argument  that,  liecause  there  was  an  existing 
system  of  ventilation,  the  magistrate  should  have 
taken  that  into  consideration.  The  magistrate  found 
in  favour  of  the  appellants  that  there  was  very 
little  chance  of  siphonage  or  regurgitation,  but  that 
was  nil  ad  rem.  The  only  thing  he  had  to  consider 
was  whether  there  was  a  breach  of  the  by-laws  as 
properly  construed.  His  Lordship  considered  that 
there  was  power  to  make  these  by-laws  under 
section  202  of  the  Act  of  1S55,  and  these  general 
powers  ought  to  he  construed  liberally.  These  by- 
laws were  in  no  sense  ultra  vires,  and  that  issue 
tended  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  judicial  con- 
sideration of  their  proper  construction.  It  was  only 
in  strong  circumstances  that  a  by-law  ought  to  be 
held  to  be  unreasonable,  and  these  by-laws  were 
neither  unreasonable  nor  ultra  eires.  All  they  had 
to  do  with  was  their  construction,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  they  were  dealing  with 
penalties  the  proceeding  was  ^^f^^.^i-legislative,  and 
there  should  be  at  least  as  much  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty as  in  statutes  and  provisional  orders  im- 
posing penalties.  A  person  who  had  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  his  duties  and  liabilities  would  be  was 
entitled  to  be  told  in  reasonably  plain  language 
what  he  was  to  do,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
existing  buildings.  When  by-laws  were  applied  to 
old  buildings,  it  was  not  putting  too  great  a  burden 
on  the  local  authority  to  say  that  they  must  state 
in  reasonably  plain  language  what  were  the  burdens 
put  on  owners.  In  this  case,  in  the  course  of 
altering  the  drains  some  of  the  pans  and  traps 
were  injured.  There  was  no  change  of  the  upright 
soil-pipe.  There  was  nothing  done  in  the  way 
of  reconstruction  except  where  the  traps  and  pans 
were  broken.  The  respondent  contended  that  the 
by-law  was  to  apply  in  a  case  where  really  there 
was  nothing  but  repair  of  the  pans  and  traps, 
and  there  was  no  reconstruction  or  intention 
to  reconstruct.  If  a  local  authority  desired  to  say 
that  when  one  repaired  any  part  of  an  existing 
closet  or  repaired  the  closet  itself  one  was  bound  to 
remodel  the  ventilation,  they  were  bound  to  say  so 
in  plain  terms.  The  question  was  whether  they  had 
said  so  here.  If  by-law  17  had  in  terms  said  that 
in  the  case  of  old  houses  when  a  broken  trap  was 
repaired  a  certain  system  of  ventilation  must  be  put 
in,  that  might  tie  a  perfectly  good  by-law.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  it  should  not.  By-law  21  applied 
these  by-laws  to  old  buildings,  and  must  be  read 
most  strongly  against  the  person  who  was  doing  the 
work.  Was  it  right  to  say  that  the  work  contem- 
plated by  that  by-law  must  be  the  construction  of  a 
water-closet  under  by-law  17  :  That  was  going  too 
far.  But  it  the  local  authority  meant  to  say  that 
putting  in  a  new  trap  was  the  construction  of  a 
water-closet,  or  that  the  doing  of  repairs  which  had 
been  rendered  necessaiy  by  some  part  of  the  closet 
being  broken  when  some  other  woik  was  being  done, 
brought  by-law  17  into  operation,  they  ought  to 
have  said  so  in  plain  words.  By-law  21  did  not 
inform  a  person  that  if  he  repaired  a  trap  or  pan  he 
was  constructing  a  water-closet.  Notwithstanding 
the  difiiculties  arising  in  this  case,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  by-law  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  that  which  was  done  the  constructing  of  a 
water-closet  within  by-law  17,  and  these  penalties 
ought  not  to  be  enforced.  He  did  not  agree  that 
by-law  21  was  ultra  vires,  but  the  local  authority 
had  not  brought  within  it  what  was  done  in  this 
case.  The  other  learned  Judges  delivered  jui'gment 
to  the  same  effect,  and  the  appeal  was  accordingly 
allowed. 

A    Sabcinia-steeet    ^\jkbiteation. — The   claim 
for  £30,000  compensation   by  Pendarves  Trustees 


against  the  London  County  Council  for  the  freehold 
of  the  premises  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Supply  Company  in  Sardinia-street,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fielils,  required  for  the  new  thoroughfare — Kings- 
way— has  been  settled  before  Mr.  Under-.Sheriff 
Burchell  at  the  Sheriff's  Court,  Red  Lion- square,  by 
consent,  at  £24,750. 

Banks'  Fieepeoof  Consteuction  Stndicatk, 
Limited.— At  the  Board  of  Trade  offices,  Carey- 
street,  on  Wednesday,  meetings  of  the  creditors 
and  contributors  of  this  company  were  held  under 
an  order  for  compulsory  liquidation.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Cully,  Assistant  Olficial  Receiver,  presided.  The 
statement  of  affaiis  showed  liabilities  amounting  to 
£11,781,  of  which  £9,990  was  expected  to  rank, 
whilst  the  assets,  valued  at  £1,700,  were  covered  by  \ 
debenture  bonds.  The  company  was  stated  to  have 
been  registered  in  May,  1894,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  fireproof  floors,  and  appeare  1  to  have 
incurred  a  loss  of  £11,000  through  underestimating  > 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  certain  contracts  and  ; 
£3,000  through  bad  debts.  Both  meetings  left  the 
liquidation  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver.    .  •' 

Eeopenino  Awards  undee  the  Woekmen's 
Compensation  Act.— Shaeman  t.  HoiiiUAT  and 
Geeenwood,  Ltd.— In  the  Court  ot  Appeal,  on 
Friday,  j  udgment  was  delivered  by  the  Master  of 
the  Roils  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens- 
Hardy  in  this  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Judge 
of  the  Lambeth  County-court  in  proceedings  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1S97.  The 
workman  in  this  case  met  with  an  accident  on 
August  IC,  1901,  while  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
ployers, who  were  builders  and  contractors.  The 
accident  resulted  in  his  being  totally  incapacitated 
for  work,  and  on  Dec.  3  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment was  filed  in  the  Lambeth  County-court  under 
which  the  employers  were  to  make  the  workman  a 
weekly  payment  of  15s.  during  incapacity.  On 
Dec.  11,  1902,  the  employers  filed  a  request  for  a 
review  of  the  weekly  payment,  on  the  ground  that 
the  workman  was  not  suffering  from  any  result  of 
the  accident,  but  was  able  to  work  and  earn  full 
wages.  The  arbitration  came  on  for  hearing  on 
Jan.  21,  1903,  when  the  County-court  Judge  re- 
duced the  payment  to  Id.  per  week.  On  April  24 
the  workman  tiled  a  request  for  a  further  review, 
asking  that  the  weekly  payment  might  be  increased 
to  15s.  The  second  arbitration  came  on  for  hearing 
on  June  23.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  that  the  matter  was  res  judicata.  The 
County-court  Judge  asked  on  what  new  facts  the 
applicant  relied  showing  that  his  earning  powers 
had  been  diminished  since  the  hearing  of  the  former 
application  on  Jan.  21,  and  after  hearing  such  fresh 
evidence,  his  Honour  held  that,  as  he  had  decided 
on  Jan.  21  that  the  earning  powers  were  not  at  that 
time  diminished,  and  as  the  present  application  was 
again  on  the  ground  of  total  incapacity,  the  matter 
was  ?■'  -  judicata  ;  and  also  that  there  were  no  facts 
alleged  showing  any  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  since  the  hearing  on  Jan.  21.  The  appli- 
cant appealed.  The  Court  allowed  the  appeal,  and 
remitted  the  case  to  the  County-court  Judge.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  in  this  case  the 
County -court  Judge,  on  an  application  by  the  em- 
ployers under  clause  12  of  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  made  an  award  by 
which  he  declined  to  allow  the  injured  workman  a 
weekly  payment  of  more  than  Id.  By  adopting  that 
course  he  kept  seisin  of  the  case.  When  the  matter 
came  before  him  again  on  an  application  by  the  work- 
man to  have  the  weekly  payment  reviewed,  he  found 
that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
man,  and  he  refused  to  review  the  weekly  payment, 
on  the  authority  of  **  Crossfield  and  .Sons  v.  Tanian." 
The  question  was  whether  the  first  decision  of  the 
County-court  Judge  governed  the  position  of  the 
parties  for  all  time.  He  doubted  whether  it  was  right 
to  apply  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  to  such  a  matter  of 
opinion  as  the  question  whether  a  man  was  incapaci- 
tated for  work.  An  opinion  based  on  expert  evidence 
might  be  displaced  by  subsequent  experience.  He 
(the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  thought  that  was  not  a 
matter  in  which  there  ought  to  be  an  estoppel.  The 
case  of  *'  Crossfield  and  Sons  v.  Tanian  "  was  not  a 
case  of  an  estoppel  on  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
fact  that  the  workman  had  been  repeatedly  refused 
employment  pointed  to  evidence  of  attempts  on  his 
part  to  get  work  and  of  his  inability  to  do  so.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  change  in 
the  circumstances  which  justified  the  County-court 
Judge  in  reviewing  his  jirevious  decision.  Lords 
Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens-Hardy  concurred. 


The  town  of  Lyndhurst  is  being  sewered  for  the 
New  Forest  Rural  District  Council,  and  the  works 
are  approaching  completion.  Messrs.  Coombes  and 
Bennett,  of  Southampton,  were  the  engineers,  and 
Mr.  Woods  is  the  contractor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Beard  of 
Guardians,  on  Friday,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Weatheritt,  builder,  Worswick-street, 
Newcastle  (£10,127  5s.  lid.)  for  the  rearramgement 
of  the  chililren's  block  and  the  provision  of  a 
visitors'  waiting-room  and  nurses'  bedrooms  at  the 
workhouse. 
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Out  OEce  CaljU* 


The  joint  committee  of  architects  and  surveyors 
•who  have  tiken  in  hand  the  reform  of  tlie  law 
relating  to  Ancient  Lights  seem  to  have  been 
badly  advised  as  to  its  draughtsmanship,  for  the 
measure  as  published  is  defective  in  many  par- 
ticulars. Xo  radicil  abolition  of  the  whole  com- 
plicated machinery  of  the  accrual  of  easements  to 
light  in  nineteen  years  and  a  day  is  proposed, 
but  the  reforms  are  restricted  to  two  points 
—  the  substitution  of  a  written  notice  of 
obstruction  from  the  occupier  threatened  with 
the  imposition  of  an  easement  for  the  pre- 
eent  unsightly  and  costly  hoarding,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  tribunal  of  appeal  composed 
of  experts  to  decide  all  disputes  of  this  class.  In 
both  cases,  however,  thepromotershave  blundered. 
There  is  no  provision  for  enforcing  penalties  for 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  to  forward 
such  notices  of  obstruction  to  his  landlord,  and 
the  tribucal's  decisions  in  cases  where  the  damage 
it  assessed  at  over  £500,  are  deprived  of  finality 
by  the  provision  of  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court. 
These  and  other  objections  to  the  crudely  framed 
Bill  were  brought  out  during  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Architects,  and  although  that  organisation  might 
have  been  expected  to  look  with  favour  on  any 
measure  which  proposes  to  transfer  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fees  payable  in  ancient  light  cases 
from  the  pockets  of  lawyers  to  architects,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  oppose  the  measure  in 
Parliament,  and  to  employ  counsel  for  the 
purpose.  .Judging  from  the  contemptuous 
neglect  shown  by  the  present  Parliament  to  all 
measures  for  social  reform,  it  will  be  no  dillicult 
matter  to  block  the  Bill  at  every  turn. 

The  recent  Chippendale  Furniture  case  has  re- 
called some  stories  about  old  and  modern  dealers' 
doings  in  passing  off  more  or  less  questionable 
replicas  of  genuine  examples.  Among  these  tales 
few  can  compare  with  an  exceedingly  astute  piece 
of  business  which  lately  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  an  "exceptionally  fine  suite  of 
Chippendale."  The  attention  of  a  nobleman, 
known  for  his  taste  in  these  matters,  was  directed 
to  the  furniture  in  question,  which  he  saw  and 
purchased  for  £.500,  and  had  sent  off  to  his 
country  mansion.  Shortly  after,  a  shooting  party 
brought  down  a  friend  who  was  a  connoisseur  to 
see  the  aforesaid  purchase.  He  came  to  the  speedy 
conclusion  that  several  of  the  pieces  were  only 
very  clever  copies,  and  that  though  some  of  the 
furniture  was  genuine  it  was  not  all  real  Chippen- 
dale. The  earl  consequently  reported  this  opinion 
to  the  dealer  who  had  sold  the  goods,  and 
in  reply  was  told  to  return  the  suite  if  it  did  not 
give  satisfaction,  as  there  would  be  no  dilficulty 
in  disposing  of  it  at  the  price  already  paid.  A 
cheque  would  be  forwarded  for  the  amount  by 
return  on  receipt  of  the  furniture.  The  noble- 
man returned  the  goods,  saying:  "I  have  this 
day  sent  you  the  furniture  as  arranged,  and  shall 
thank  you  for  the  cheque  forthwith."  The  dealer 
sent  the  money  and  put  himself  into  communica- 
tion with  an  American  gentleman  of  large  means, 
saying:  "You  will  see  by  the  inclosed  letter 
from  Earl  So-and-so  that  a  very  exceptional 
suite  of  fine  Chippendale  has  come  into  my 
possession  from  Dry  -  as  -  Dust  Castle,"  &c. 
Having  thus  got  a  pedigree  for  the  suite,  its  sale 
at  more  than  double  the  nobleman's  figure  was  at 
once  obtained,  and  no  doubt  whatever  now 
remains  as  to  its  authenticity. 

Sixteen-  tramway  schemes  have  been  finally 
sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  London  County 
Council,  and  will  be  promoted  ne.xt  session.  Of 
these  the  following  five  will  not,  if  sanctioned  by 
P.irliament,  involve  any  street  widenings :  1, 
Hampstead-road  to  Oxford-street,  via  Tottenham 
Court-road ;  2,  Westminster  Bridge-road  to 
Strand,  via  Embankment ;  3,  Waterloo-road  ex- 
tension ;  4,  Grove  Vale,  Camberwell,  to  Stiiart- 
lload,  Peckham  ;  and  .5,  Trafalgar-road,  Green- 
wich, to  East  India  Dock-road,  via  Blackwall 
Tunnel.  Eleven  schemes  are  proposed  which  in- 
volve street  widenings  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  borough  councils  concerned. 
These  are  :  6,  Maible  Arch  to  Cricklewood,  via 
Edgware-road;  7,  Clapham  Common  (south  side) 
to  Eist  Hill.  Wandsworth  ;  8,  Strettham  terminus 
to  county  boundary ;  9,  Wellhall-road  from 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company's  bridge  to 
High-street,  Eltham  ;  10,  Lordship-lane  to  Dart- 
mouth-road, Forest  Hill;  11,  Lawisham  High- 
road to  Park-road,  Forest  Hill ;   12,  New  Cross- 


road to  High-street,  Lewisham  ;  13,  High-street, 
Lewisham,  to  Lee  Green ;  14,  Depttord  to 
Herbert  Hospital,  Woolwich ;  15,  Beresford- 
square,  AVoolwich,  to  High-street,  Plumstead ; 
and  16,  High-street,  Plumstead,  to  county 
boundary  near  Abbey-road,  via  Basildon-road. 

The  interim  report  of  the  British  Electric 
Traction  Company  states  that  during  the  present 
year  over  fifty  route  miles  of  new  or  reconstructed 
tramways  or  light  railways  have  been  opened  for 
traflic  by  electric  traction  on  the  overhead 
system.  Considerable  progress  is  being  made  by 
the  County  Council  of  Middlesex,  and  by  the 
iletropolitan  Company,  in  the  construction  of  the 
lines  and  works,  and  about  twenty  miles  of  lines 
will  be  opened  for  traffic  by  electricity  on  the  over- 
head system  early  next  summer.  Daring  the  past 
Session  the  Company  has  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  authorising  the  reconstruction  for 
working  by  electric  traction  of  the  existing 
Brighton  and  Shoreham  Tramways  and  extensions 
of  the  lines  to  AVorthing,  and  the  Company  has 
also  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorising 
the  construction  of  further  tramways  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Croydon,  forming  extensions  of 
the  existing  Croydon  Electric  Tramways,  thus 
completiog  a  network  of  tramways  of  about 
thirly  route  miles. 

Ax  interesting  find  of  bronze  relics  has  been 
made  on  the  Lulworth  Castle  Estate,  in  Dorset. 
On  one  of  the  farms  near  West  Lulworth  there 
is  a  great  drift  of  flints  on  the  chalk,  and  the 
flints  have  been  used  for  road  metal.  In  the 
course  of  excavations  the  labourers  cime  upon  a 
number  of  bronze  relics.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Miss  Weld  they  have  been  sent  to  the  Dorset 
County  Museum  on  temporary  loan.  The  most 
important  object  is  a  bronze  sword,  24iin.  long, 
and,  though  broken,  it  is  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation, either  relics  are  a  socket  celt,  a  gold 
or  heavily  gilt  bronze  finger  ring,  a  socket  gouge, 
a  hilt  of  a  sword,  an  object  which  is  believed^to 
be  one  of  the  fittings  of  a  car  (an  opinion  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  C.  H.  Head,  of  the  British  Museum), 
supposed  harness  fittings,  and  a  bronze  crook. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  their  proceedings  under  the  Conciliation 
(Trade  Disputes)  Act,  1896,  has  just  been  issued 
as  a  Blue  Book.  It  covers  a  period  of  two  years 
— viz.,  from  July  1,  1901,  to  the  end  of  June, 
1903.  During  the  two  years  covered  by  this 
report  41  cases  have  been  dealt  with,  in  21  of 
which  a  cessation  of  work  was  involved.  In  the 
preceding  two  years  there  were  46  cases.  The 
total  number  of  cases  in  the  period  of  nearly 
seven  years  which  has  elapsed  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  amounts  to  1.54.  In  the  period  dealt 
with  in  this  report  there  were  29  cases  of  ap- 
plication from  both  parties,  four  from  employers 
only,  and  eight  from  workpeople  only.  Of  the 
41  cases  under  the  Conciliation  Act  during  the 
last  two  years  16  arose  in  the  building  trades. 
During  the  whole  period  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  56  cases,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  total, 
have  been  in  the  buUding  trades,  no  other 
group  of  occupations  approaching  this  one  in  the 
number  of  cases  furnished.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  number  of  cases  settled  under  the  Act 
has  been  29,  in  13  of  which  a  stoppage  of  work 
took  place.  Of  the  29  cases,  27  were  settled  by 
arbitrators  or  umpires  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  two  by  conciliators.  Four  other  cases 
were  settled  by  the  parties  during  negotiations 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  seven  cases  either 
the  application  was  declined  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  i  r  such  action  as  was  taken  did  not  result 
in  a  settlement.  The  remaining  case  was  pend- 
ing at  the  date  of  the  report.  Of  the  two  cases 
settled  by  conciliators,  one  affected  practically 
the  whole  of  the  building  trades  at  Bristol. 
Among  the  27  cases  settled  by  arbitration  were  a 
dispute  affecting  carpenters  and  joiners  at  Brad- 
ford, in  which  315  men  struck  against  a  proposed 
reduction  of  wages,  and  which  was  referred  to 
arbitration  after  a  stoppage  of  more  than  fifteen 
months  ;  and  another  stoppage  affecting  builders' 
labourers  in  the  Potteries  and  Newcastle  district, 
about  1,000  men  having  their  wages  changed  by 
the  award.  One  of  the  four  cases  settled  by  the 
parties  during  negotiations  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  the  dispute  affecting  joiners  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

Ox  Christmas  Day,  Mr.  Harry  Hems  is  giving 
at  the  Luckie  Horseshoe  studios  in  Exeter  his 
thirty-fifth  annuil  feast  to  the  poor  old  folk  of 
that  city  who  have  been  worsted  in  the  battle  of 
life,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  party.  After 
dinner  the  Bishop  and   Mayor  of    Exeter  have 


promised  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  address  a 
few  cheery  words  of  greeting  to  the  assembled 
guests.  Last  year,  it  will  be  recollected,  Jlr. 
Hems  was  disappointed  in  his  chef  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  festival  had  to  be  transferred  to 
Plj'mouth ;  this  time  early  arrangements  have 
been  made,  and  the  feast  will  once  more  take 
place  in  the  Ever  Faithful  city. 


CHIPS. 

The  movement  having  for  its  object  perpetuation 
of  "  the  memory  of  Ipswich  martyrs,  who  tor  their 
constancy  to  the  Protestant  faith  suffered  death  by 
burning,"  was  consummated  on  Wednesday  week 
by  the  unvefling  by  Dr.  Wace,  Dean  of  Caterbury, 
of  a  memorial  which  has  been  erected  in  Christr 
church  Park  in  that  town,  on  the  slope  just  above 
the  mansion,  at  a  point  where  the  main  roadway 
branches  towards  the  Bolton  -  lane  exit.  The 
memorial  consists  of  a  column  of  stone  raised  on  a 
square  pedestal,  and  terminating  in  a  canopied  finial, 
the  style  adopted  being  Decorated  Gothic.  The 
shaft  is  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  and  the  base 
and  canopy  of  Ketton  stone.  The  memorial  was 
designed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Edwards,  and  executed  by  the 
Art  Memorial  Company,  West  Norwood. 

The  altar  tomb  which  has  been  erected  this  week 
over  the  grave  of  the  late  Dean  Stephens  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral  churchyard  was  dedicated  on 
Tuesday,  the  anniversary  of  the  Dean's  death.  There 
has  also  tteen  a  memorial  brass  affixed  in  the  floor 
of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  close  to  Rufus's  tomb. 

A  meeting  of  the  Devizes  Town  Council  was  held 
on  Friday,  when  a  scheme  was  adopted  (prepared 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Pouting,  F.S  A.)  for  the  decoration  of 
the  interior  of  the  town  •  hall ,  the  cost  being  estimated 
at  £370. 

The  Carnegie  free  library  at  Littleborough,  Lanes, 
has  j  ust  been  opened .  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
S.  Duncan  and  Butterworth,  of  Rochdale. 

The  extension  of  the  tramway  lines  of  the  Glas- 
gow Corporation,  measuring  two  miles  of  double 
track,  from  Union-place,  near  Rutherglen,  to 
Cambuslang,  has  now  been  completed,  and  has 
been  opened  for  traffic.  The  through  route  is  from 
Cambuslang  to  Partick,  rid  Hope-street,  Bothwell- 
street,  and  St.  Vincent-street. 

On  Friday  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Mauley  (1827-1902),  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
central  reading-room,  High-street,  Wednesbury, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  town 
by  him,  was  unveiled.  The  cost  of  the  bust,  which 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  West  Bromwich 
School  of  Art,  has  been  defrayed  by  subscriptions. 

The  Northern  Stone  Dressing  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  just 
been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £10,000  in  £1 
shares,  to  acquire  the  business  and  assets  of  the 
Northern  Stone  Dressing  Co.,  now  carried  on  at 
Byker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  subscribers  are 
J.  J.  Lish,  Craiglees,  Heaton-road  North,  New- 
castle, architect;  Mrs.  N.  B.  Lish,  same  address; 
J.  R.  Lish,  same  address,  quarry  owner ;  Miss 
C.  H.  R.  Lish,  same  address;  B.  B.  Lish,  same 
address;  K.  H.  Lish,  same  address;  Miss  F.  M. 
Lish,  same  address;  T.  T.  Dunn,  21,  Brook-street, 
Whitley  Bay,  stone  works  manager;  W.  M.  Pybus, 
Post  Office  Chambers,  Newcastle,  solicitor.  No 
initial  public  issue. 

The  new  "  George  White"  school  on  Silver-road, 
Norwich,  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  on  Thursday  in 
last  week.  The  building  was  the  last  that  was 
erected  by  the  late  School  Board.  Mr.  C.  J.  Brown, 
of  Norwich,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  T.  Gill,  of 
Rupert-street,  Norwich,  was  the  contractor.  The 
school  cost  £13,800,  exclusive  of  the  site,  or  £13  .53. 
per  head. 

A  magnificent  mosaic  floor  has  been  exposed  at 
Trier  during  the  recent  work  on  the  canal  near  the 
Basilica.  It  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
century  a.d. 

The  London  County  Council  propose  to  begin 
early  in  1904  the  conversion  of  the  Brixton  and 
Streatham  cable  tramway  into  an  electrical  conduit 
system  at  a  cost  of  £107,300. 

The  subject  for  the  monthly  students'  competition 
of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  for  De- 
cember has  been  a  village  school  for  150  children. 
The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Harold  Hill 

Mr.  F.  H.  Stevens  read  a  paper  on  the  "Specific 
Performance  of  Contracts  "  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Estate  and  House  Agents  at  Pagani's 
Restaurant,  Great  Portland-street,  on  Wednesday 
week,  Mr.  E.  Pennington  presid  ug. 

New  science  laboratories  have  j  ust  been  added  to 
Ipswich  School,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Bisshopp 
and  Cautley,  architects,  of  Ipswich.  The  buildings 
form  a  block  situated  in  the  chap»l  yard,  and  they 
are  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  premises,  save  for 
a  corridor  communicating  with  the  older  part  of  the 
school.  The  builder  was  Mr.  \V.  T.  Death,  of 
Ipswich.    The  cost  has  been  £1,200. 
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